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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tux diſtinguiſhed approbation which the public | 1 
have ſhown to this work, as is evident from the many [. 
editions through which it has paſſed, from the ra- | 


pidity of the fale of very large impreſſions, and from | 
the increaſing demand which continues to be made 2B 
for it, affords, it may be preſumed, a proof ſufficiently - 
ſatisfactory of its utility and excellence. £ 
It may, however, be reaſonably expected that, at 
the appearance of this new edition, ſome account 
ſhould be given of the improvements which have been 22 
| made, and of the acceſſion of new matter, which will | 
de found to enrich it. „„ 
In an age fo celebrated as the preſent for Geogra- 
phical ſcience, and for that ſpirit of adventure which 

. 0 explored the moſt diſtant countries, it is highly 
proper that a work of this kind ſhould afford a ſelec- 
tion of that information which is moſt uſeful and 
intereſting, and faithfully exhibit every thing va- 
ET Juable to be found in the lateſt voyages and travels. 
f theſe, fince the laſt improved edition of this 
7 Grammar, in 1798, a number have been publiſhed, 
hich have been peruſed with the moſt careful at- 
ention,è and which have furniſhed many important 
BE pirticulars to the accounts of the different kingdoms + 
upon the continent of Europe. In our descriptions 
f the extenſive regions of Aſia, the embaſſies to 
bet and Ava, of captain Turner and major Symes, - 
aue furniſhed us with many important corrections 
nd additions; as in the laſt edition our account of 
e empire of China was conſiderably enlarged and 
Inproved, from fir George Staunton's authentic Ac- 
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count of the Voyage and Embaſſy of Lord Macart- 


ney.—Of Africa, little is yet known; though great 
exertions have lately been made to add to our know- 
ledge of that continent. The Travels of Mr. Park, 
who appears to have penetrated farther into the inte- 
rior parts of that vaſt country than perhaps any other 


European, and the geographical illuſtrations of his 


journey by that judicious geographer major Rennell, 
as alſo the Travels of Mr. Browne in Egypt and 


Dar- Fur, have enabled us to make important addi- 


tions to our account of that quarter of the globe.— 
The Geography of America owes much to the la- 
bours of Mr. Morſe, a gentleman of that country, 
who viſited in perſon. the ſeveral ſtates in the Union, 
and maintained an extenſive correſpondence with men 
of ſcience. From this authentic ſource a particular 
account is now given of each ſtate ſingly, with its 
diviſions into diſtricts, counties, towns, &c. beſides a 
variety of other particulars ; and the new ſtates of 
Vermont, Kentucky, and Tenneſſee, are inſerted in 
their proper order, according to their reſpective ſitu- 
ations. The voyages of the unfortunate French na- 
vigator, M. de la Perouſe, and captain Vancouver, 


have afforded us much uſeful information ; the latter, f 
eſpecially, has enabled us to correct the miſrepre- 


ſentations of ſome former voyagers, with reſpect to 
pretended diſcoveries on the north-weſt coaſt f 
America, which had never before been fo accurately 
explored. In fine, no publications on the ſubject of 
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2 


geography, and the preſent ſtate of the different 
countries of the world, have been publiſhed {ſince 
the laſt edition which have not been carefully con- = 


ſulted. 


As this Work i is eri as well as geographical, ” 
the + gp —.— of ſtates and 2 2 z = 
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able additions and alterations neceſſary in the hiſtorical 
part. Such have been made in this edition; and the 
2 hiſtory of each country is brought down to the pre- 
ſent time; that of Great Britain is conſiderably en- 
larged; and the ſtupendous exertions and rapid con- 
queſts of the French republic have been faithfully 
detailed; while the calamitous events, which, in that 
diſtracted country, have been the conſequence of con- 
= tending factions and an unſettled government, have 
been pourtrayed in their true colours, and ſuch as can- 
not fail to excite every honeſt Briton to cheriſh and 
> defend the excellent and well-poiſed conſtitution of 
» > his own happy iſland; a conſtitution formed and im- 
proved by the accumulated wiſdom of ages. 


s * To make room for theſe additions, and ſuch inſer- 

tions as were abſolutely neceſſary to render the work 
more perfect, ſome parts, which appeared too diffuſe, 
have been abridged; and others, leſs important, have 
been omitted. Yet ſo numerous have the additions 
been, as to enlarge this edition much beyond the laſt, 
Though the two laſt improved editions exceeded in 
bulk very conſiderably the preceding ones, this will 
be found to exceed the laſt (in 1798) by more than 
thirty pages, and nearly one hundred of new infor- 
mation ;—a proof that great pains have been em- 
pPloyed to give the work a juſt and continued claim 
do general notice and approbation. ö 
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wer ranks of men in all other countries, To promote and 
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To a man ſincerely intereſted in the welfare of ſociety 


and of his own country, it muſt be particularly agree- 


able to reflect on the rapid progreſs and general dif- 


fuſion of learning and civility which, within the preſent 
age, have taken place in Great Britain. Whatever may 
be the caſe in ſome other kingdoms of Europe, we, in 

this iſland, may boaſt of our ſuperiority to thoſe illiberal 
prejudices which not only cramp the genius but ſour the 
temper of man, ,and diſturb all agreeable intercourſe of 
ſociety. Among us, learning is no longer confined 
within the ſchools of the philoſophers, or the courts of 
the great ; but, like all the greateſt advantages which 
heaven has beſtowed on mankind, it is become as univer- 
ſal as it is uſeful, . E „ 

This general diffuſion of Knowledge is one effect of that 
happy conſtitution of government which, towards the 
cloſe of the laſt century, was confirmed to us, and which 
conſtitutes the peculiar glory of this nation. In other 
countries, the great body of the people poſſeſs little 


wealth, have little power, and conſequently meet with 
little reſpect ; in Great Britain the people are opulent, 
have great influence, aud claim, of courſe, a proper ſhare 
| of attention. To their improvement, therefore, men of 
letters have lately directed their ſtudies; as the great body 
ot the people, no leſs than the dignified, the learned, or 
the wealthy few, have an acknowledged title to be amuſ- 
ed and inſtructed. Books have been diveſted of the terms 
pot the ſchools, reduced from that ſize which ſuited only 
the purſes of the rich and the avocations of the ſtudious, 
and are adapted to perſons oſ more ordinary fortunes, 
ohoſe attachment to other purſuits admitted of little lei- 
ure for thoſe of knowledge. It is to books of this kind, 
2 pnore than to the works of our Bacons, our Lockes, and our 
Newtons, that the generality of our countrymen owe that 


ZE Þ<!ior improvement which diſtinguiſhes them from the 
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advance this improvement is the principal deſign of our 
Preſent undertaking. No ſubje& appears more intereſt= 7 
ing than that we have choſen, and none ſeems capable of 
being handled in a manner that may render it more gene- 
rally uſeful]. „ . 1 
Ibe knowledge of the world, and of its inhabitants, = 
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though not the ſublimeſt purſuit of mankind, it muſt be 
allowed, is that which moſt nearly intereſts them, and to "x 


which their abilities are beſt adapted. And books of 
Geography, which deſcribe the ſituation, extent, foil, and 
productions of kingdoms ; the genius, manners, religion, 
government, commerce, ſciences, and arts, of all the ina- 
bitants upon earth; promiſe the beſt afliſtance for attaining 
this knowledge. ER | F 


The compendium of Geography we now offer to the 8 
Public differs in many particulars from other books on 
that ſubject. Beſides exhibiting an eaſy, diſtinct, and = 
ſyſtematic account of the theory and practice of what 


may be called Natural Geography, the Author has at- 
tempted to render the following performance an inftruc- 
tive, though compendious, detail of the genera] hiſtory 
of the world. The character of nations depends on a 
combination of a great many circumſtances, which rect- 
procally affect each other. There is a nearer connection 
between the learning, the commerce, the government, &c. 
of a ſtate, than moſt people ſeem to apprehend. Ina 
work of this kind, which pretends to include moral}, or 
Political, as well as natural Geography, no one of -theſe 
objects ſhould paſs unnoticed. The omiſſion of any one 
of them would, in reality, deprive us of a branch of 
knowledge, not only intereſting in itſelf, but which is 
abſolutely neceſſary for enabling us to form an adequate 
and comprehenſive notion of the ſubject in general. We 
have thought it neceſfary, therefore, to add a new article 
to this work, which comprehends the hiſtory and prefent _ | 

ſtate of learning in the ſeveral countries we deſcribe, Þ 
with the characters of ſuch perſons as have been moſt 
eminent in the various departments of Jetters and philo- 
ſophy. This ſubje& will, on a little reflection, appear 
altogether requiſite, when we conſider the powerful in- 
fluence of learning upon the manners, government, and 
general character of nations. Theſe objects, indeed, till 
of late, ſeldom found a place in geographical perfor- 
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mances; and, even where they have been introduced, are by 
no means handled in an entertaining or inſtructive man- 
ner. Neither is this to be altogether imputed t6 the fault 
of geographical writers. The greater part of travellers, 
acting ſolely under the influence of Avarice, the paſſion 
which firſt induced them to quit their native land, were 
at little pains, and were indeed ill qualified, to collect ſuch 
materials as are proper for gratifying our curioſity, with 
regard to theſe particulars. The geographer, then, who 
could only employ the materials put into his hands, was 
not enabled to give us any important information upon 
ſuch ſubjects. In the courſe of the preſent century, how- 
ever, men have begun to travel from different motives. 
A thirſt for knowledge, as well as for gold, has led many 
into diſtant lands. Theſe they have explored with a phi- 
loſophic attention; and, by laying open the internal ſprings 
of action, by which the inhabitants of different regions 
are actuated, exhibit to us a natural and ſtriking picture 
of human manners, under the various ſtages of barbarity 
and refinement. Without. manifeſt impropriety, we could 
not but avail ourſelves of their labours, by means of which 
we have been enabled to give a more copious and a more 
perfect detail of what is called Political Geography, than 
has hitherto appeared, — 5 N 
In conſidering the preſent ſtate of nations, few circum- 
ſtances are of more importance than their mutual inter- 
courſe, This is chiefly brought about by commerce, the 
prime mover in the economy of modern ſtates, and of 
which, therefore, we have never loſt fight in the preſent 
undertaking. | f _— 5 > 
We are ſenſible that a reader could not examine the 
preſent ſtate of nations with much entertainment or in- 
ſtruction, unleſs he was alſo made acquainted: with their 
ſituation during the preceding ages, and of the various 
revolutions and events, by. the operation of which they 


have aſſumed their preſent form and appearance. This 


conititutes the hiſtorical part of our work ; a department 
which we have endeavoured to execute in a manner en- 


tircly new. Inſtead of fatiguing the reader with a dry 
| detail of newspaper occurrences, no way connected with 


nn themſelyes, or from their relation to objects o 


ons another, or with the general plan of the whole, we 
8 have mentioned only ſuch facts as are 1 either 
Import-. 
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tance. Inftead of a meagre index of incoherent incidents, 
we have drawn up a regular and connected epitome of 
the hiſtory of each country ;—fuch an epitome as may be 


read with equal pleaſure and advantage, and which may 


be conlidered as a proper introduction to more copious 
accounts, 

Having, through the whole of the work, mentioned 
the ancient names of countries, and, in treating of their 
Particular hiſtory, ſometimes carried our reſearches beyond 
the limits of modern times, we have thought it neceſſary, 
for the ſatisfaction of ſuch readers as are unacquainted 


with claflical learning, to begin our hiſtorical Introduction 


with the remote ages ; of antiquity. By inſerting. an ac- 
count of the ancient world in a book of geography, we 
afford an opportunity to the reader of comparing together, 
not only the manners, government, and arts of different 
nations, as they now. appear, but as they ſubſiſted in 
ancient ages; which exhibiting a general map, as it were, 
of the kiffory of mankind, renders our work more com- 
plete than any geographical treatiſe extant. 

In the execution of our deſign, we have all along en- 


dea voured to obſerve order and perſpicuity. Elegance We 


have ſacrificed to brevity; happy to catch the leading fea- 


tures which diſtinguiſh the characters of nations, and by 


a few ſtrokes to hit off, though not completely to finiſt, | 


What has enabled us to compriſe ſo many ſubjects with- 
in the narrow bounds of this work, is the omiſſion of many 
immaterial circumſtances, which are recordedin other per- 
formances of the ſame kind, and of all thoſe fabulous ac- 
counts or deſcriptions which, to the diſgrace of the human 


underſtanding, ſwell the works of geographers ; though 


the falſity of them, both from their own nature, and the 
concurring teſtimony of the moſt enlightened and beſt-in- 
formed travellers and hiſtorians, has been long lince de · 


tected. 


or lets diffuſe, according to their importance to us as men 
and as ſubjects of Great Britain. Our own country, in 
both reſpects, deſerved the greateſt ſhare of our ro 


Great Britain, though ſhe cannot boaſt of a more luxu— 


riant ſoil or happier climate than many other countries, 


has advantages of another and ſuperior kind, which make 
her the delight, the envy, and the miſtreſs of the world: 


As to particular parts of the mark, we have been more 
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5 theſe are, the equity of her laws, the freedom of her po- 
litical conſtitution, and the moderation of her religious 


2 Ffiſtem. With regard to the Britiſh empire we have 
2X therefore been ſingularly copious. 1 8 
˙Next to Great Britain, we have been moſt particular 


upon the other ſtates of Europe; and always in propor- 
tion as they preſent us with the largeſt field for uſeful 
"= reflection. By comparing together our accounts of the 
European nations, the important ſyſtem of practical 
 X Knowledge is inculcated, and a thouſand arguments will 
appear in favour of a mild religion, a free govern- 
: XZ ment, and an extended, unreſtrained commerce. 
Europe having occupied ſo large a part of our volume, 
> = Aſia next claims our attention; which, however, though 
„ in ſome reſpe&s the moſt famous quarter of the world, 
offers, when compared to Europe, extremely little for our 
entertainment or inſtruction. In Alia, a ſtrong attach- 
ment to ancient cuſtoms, and the weight of tyrannical 
power, bear down the active genius of man, and prevent 

that variety in manners and character which diſtinguiſhes 
the European nations. | SOS 
In Africa, the human mind ſeems degraded below its 
natural ſtate. To dwell long upon the manners of this 
country, a country fo immerſed in rudeneſs and barbarity. 

beſides that it could afford little inſtruction, would be diſ- 
guſting to every lover of mankind. Add to this, that the 
inhabitants of Africa, deprived of all arts and ſciences, 
without which the human mind remains torpid and in— 
active, diſcover no great variety in manners or character. 
A gloomy ſameneſs almoſt every-where prevails; and the 
| trifling diſtinctions which are diſcovered among them ſeem 
rather to ariſe from an exceſs of brutality on the one hand, 
| than from any perceptible approaches towards refinement 
on the other. But though theſe quarters of the globe are 
treated leſs extenſively than Europe, there is no diſtrict 
of them, however barren or ſavage, entirely omitted. 
America, whether conſidered as an immenſe continent, 
inhabited by an endleſs variety of different people, or as 
country intimately connected with Europe by the ties of 
eemnmerce and government, deſerves very particular at- 
ention. The bold diſcovery and barbarous conqueſt of 
| this New World, and the manners and prejudices of the 
XX ©8101 inhabitants, are objects which, together with the 
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deſcription of the country, deſervedly occupy no ſmall 


mare of this performance. 


In treating of ſuch a variety of ſubjects, ſome leſs ob- 
vious particulars, no doubt, muſt eſcape our notice. But 


if our general plan be good, and the outlines and chief 
figures ſketched with truth and judgment, the candour of 
the learned, we hope, will excuſe imperfections which 
are unavoidable in a work of this extenſive kind. 

We cannot, without exceeding the bounds of a Preface, 
inſiſt upon the other parts of our plan. 
which are executed with care, by the beſt-informed artiſts 
in theſe kingdoms, will, we hope, afford ſatisfaction. 


The ſcience of natural geography, for want of proper 


encouragement from thoſe who are alone capable of 
giving it, ſtill remains in a very imperfect ſtate ; and the 
exact diviſions and extent of countries, for want of geo- 
metrical ſurveys, are far from being well aſcertained. 
This conſideration has induced us to adopt the moſt 
unexceptionable of Templeman's Tables, which, if they 


give not the exacteſt account, afford at leaſt a general 


idea of this ſubject; which is all indeed we can attain, 
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' INTRODUCTION. 


FAR FE I. 


OF ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY; 


SECT. 1. 


| OF THE PLANETS, THE COMETS, THE FIXED STARS, AND 
uE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF THE UNIVERSE. = 


| Tu ſcience of GroGRAPHY cannot be completely underſtood with- 
cout conſidering the earth as a planet, or as a body moving round another 
at a conſiderable diftance from it. . It will therefore be neceſſary to begin 
this work with a ſummary view of the ſcience of AsrRONOMx, and a 
brief account of the planets and other heavenly bodies. Of theſe, the 
moſt conſpicuous is that glorious luminary, the ſun, the fountain of light 
and heat to the ſeveral planets which move round it, and which, together 
ich it, compoſe what aſtronomers have called the Solar Syſtem. The 
way or path in which the planets move round the ſun, is called their 
rbit; and it is now fully proved by aſtronomers, that there are ſeven 
planets which move round the ſun, each in its own orbit. The names 
ft theſe, according to their nearneſs to the centre or middle point of the 
un, are Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the 
eorgium Sidus. The two firſt, becauſe they move within the orbit of 


bore properly, interior or inner planets ; the four laſt, moving without 


outer planets, If we can form an idea of the manner in which any one 
| theſe planets, ſuppoſe our earth, moves round the ſun, we can eaſily 
nceive the manner in which all the reſt perform a fimilar revolution. 
e ſhall only, therefore, particularly conſider the motion of the earth, or 

anet on which we live, leaving that of the others to be collected from a 

dle, which we ſhall give, with ſuch explanations as may render it in- 
ligible to the meaneſt capacity. 5 | 8 
The earth was long confidered as one extenſive plane, of no remark- 
le thickneſs; and the regions below it were ſuppoſed to be the habita- 


he earth (being nearer the ſun), are called iferior planets, or, pwr 4a | 
e 


bit of the earth, are called ſuperior, or, perhaps more properly, exterior 


Ps of ſpirits, The heavens, in which the ſan, moon, ud ſtats, ap- 
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peared to move daily from ſt to weſt, were covet to be at no great 


diſtance from it, and to be only deſigned for its uſe or ornament, Several 
reaſons, however. occurred, which rendered this opinion improbable ; it 


is necdleſs to mention them, becauſe we have now a ſuffieient proof of 
the fore of the carth, from the voyages of many navigators, who have 
actually. {ſailed round it; as for inſtance, that of Magellan's thip, which 
was the firſt that circumnavigated the globe, ſailing weft from a port in 
Europe in 1519, and returning to the tame, after a voyage of 1124 days, 
Without altering 1 its direftion, except to the north or ſouth, as compelled 
by the wings, or intervening land. 


The ſpherical fignre of the earth being fully proved, the hypotheſis of 


its motion was evidently rendered much more probable. For while it 
was conſidered as a plane, mankind had an obſcure notion of its being 
ſupported, like a ſcaffolding, on pillars. though they could not tell what 
ſupported theſe. But the figure of a globe is much better adapted to 
motion; and a very ſtrong, aud, in reality , unanſwerable argument for 


that motion was derived from confidering, that, if the earth did not 


move round the fun, not only the fun, but all the ſtars and planets, muſt 
move round the earth, Now, as aſtronomers, by reckonings founded on 
the ſureſt obſervations, have been able to aſcertain pretty nearly the 
diſtances of the heave ly bodies from the earth and from each other, in 
the fame manner as cvery perfon acquainted with the firft elements of 
mathematics can neaſure the height of a fteeple, or any object placed on 
it, —it appeared, that, if we conceived the beavenly bodies to move 
round the earth, we muft ſuppofe them endowed w ith a motion or ve- 
locity to immenſe as to exceed all conception: whereas all the appearances 
in nature may be as well explained by imagining the earth to move 
round the ſun in the ſpace of a year, and to turn on its own axis once in 
24 hours. 
Ts form a conception of theſe two motions of t 8 earth, we may ima- 
gine a ball moving on a billiard-table or bowling-green: the ball pro- 
i ceeds forwards upon the green or table, not by fliding along like a plane 
_upoa wood, or a ſlate upon ice, but by turning round its own axis, which 
is an imaginary line drawn throngh the centre or middle of the ball, and 
ending on its turface in two points called its poles. We muſt, hover, 
remember that theſe two motions in the earth are perfectly diſtinct, and 
not imagine that the number of revolutions cauſed by the rotatory motion 
is in proportion to the ip: ce paſſed through by the progreffive, as is the caie 
with the ball on the table or the bow ling. green. The earth, therefore, 
in the ſpace of 24 hours, moves from welt to eaſt, while the inhabitants 
on the ſurface of it, like men on the deck of a thip, who are inſenſible 
of their own motion, and think that the banks move from them in a con- 
trary direction, will conceive that the tan andi ſtars move from eaſt to welt 
in the ſame time of 24 hours in which they, along with the earth; move 
from welt to eait. This daily or diurnal wotion of the earth being oncy 
clearly conceived, will enable ns cafily to form notion of its. annual or 
vearly motion round the ſun. For as that jun nary ſeems to have a di- 
urnal motion round our earth, Which js really oecafioned by the daily 
motion-of. the carih round its own axis, ſo, in the çolirſe of a year, lie 
ſeems to have an annual motion in the heavens, and to riſe and let in 
tlifterent points of there, which is really occatffoned by the annual motion 
of the carth in its orbit or path round the ſun, u. hich it completes in the 
ſpace of a year. Now, as to the firſt of theſe motions we owe the dit- 
terence of day and night, ſo to the ſecond we are indebted for the diffe- 
rende in the length of the days and nights, and in the featons of the year- 
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Tan PL AN ETS.) It will eafily be conceived that what has been ſaid 


with regard to the motion of the earth, is equally applicable to all the 


other planets. Of thete, beſide the ſeven already mentioned, which 


move round the tan, there are fourteen others which move round four of 


theſe, in the tame manner as they do round the ſun; and of theſe our 
earth has one, called the moon ; Jupiter has four ; Saturn has ſeven (two* 
of theſe having been lately diſcovered by Dr. Herſchel); and the 
Georgium Sidus two, as that excellent aſtronomer has ſhown. Theſe are 
called moons, from their reſemblance to our moon; and ſometimes fe> 
condary planets, becauſe they ſeem to be attendants of the Earth, J upiter, 


Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus, about which they n and which are 
called primary. 


It will be neceſſary for the underſtanding of the following table, to 


explain what is meant by the znchination of the ares of the pianets to ther 
orbits, and the mean diftances of the planets. We have already ſaid that 
the annual motion of the earth occaſioned the diverſity of ſeaſons. But 
this would not happen, were the axis of the earth exactly parallel to or in 
4 line with the axis of its orbit: becauſe then the tame parts of the carth 
would be turned towards the ſun in ever y diurnal revolution ; which 

would deprive mankind of the grateful vicithtudes of the ſeaſons, ariſing 
8 the difference in length of the days and nights. This, therefore, is 


not the cafe : —the axis of the earth | is inclined to the plane of the earth's 
orbit, which we may conceive by ſuppoſing a ſpindle put through a ball, 


with one end of it touching the ground; if we move the ball directly 
forwards, while one end of the ſpindle continues to touch the ground, and 
the other points towards ſome quarter of the heavens, we may form an 
idea of the inclination of the carth's axis to its orbit, from the inclination 
of the ſpindle to the ground. The ſame obſervation applies to ſome of 
the other planets, as may be ſeen from the table. 

In order to underſtand what is meant by the mean diſtances of the 
vlanets from the ſun, we muſt obſerve that the orbit, or path which a 


planet deſeribes, were it to be marked out, would not be quite round or 
circular, but in the thape of a figure called an ellipſis, which, though re- 


ſembling a circle, is longer than broad. Hence the ſame planet is not 


always at the ſame diſtance from the ſun; and the mean diſtance of it is 
| that which is exactly betwixt its greateſt and leaſt diſtance, © HOO fol- 


es the table: 


* See the SOth vol. of the Phil-ſop!: ical TranſaQions, 
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A TABLE OF THE DIAMETERS, PERIODS, &c. OF THE sx. 


VERAL PLANETS IN THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
| Meandiſtances} 
: oba from the ſup, ES Dicraxt Fouatc Hourly 5 
Names as determined 8 . * [motion nclination 
tern g dom obſerva⸗ period rotation motion ee Tot axis 4 
= Englith en N ! round the | on its | in its 5 
( 8 ſun. axis, „ orbit. 
{| tranſit of Ve-; tor, 
| STS 3 | 
——— 8 a { — é - 
| | S „„ . 6 HT OS 
sun 890,000 Þ 23 6 3,8186 & off 
Mercury 3,000 36,841,465; 0 87 23Janknown 109,699] unknw| unknown e 
Venus 7,906) 68,891,186] 0 224 1724 8 0! 80, 295] 1,043 15 0 5 
Earth 7,970 95,173,000] 1 0. 0] 1 0 0 68,245] 1,042 23 29 0 : 
Moon 2,180 ditto 1 0 _ 089 12 4 22,290 93 2 10 0 4 
lars | 3,400] 145,014,118 1 321 171 0 40] 55,287 5561 0 0 0 775 
Jupiter 94,0000 494,980,976 314 18] 0 9 56; 29,0853] 25,920 0 0 0 | 
Saturn 78,000; 907,956,150,29 167 6 0 10 16; 22,101] 22,400] 28 0 0 5 
3eorgium - | | | £ 
Sidus | 34,217 1,815,912,260 183 121 1 15,000f unknw 3 3 
: SS 
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The Georgian planet (or Georgium Sidus) was diſcovered by Pr. 
Herſchel with his teleſcope of great ſize and power, forty feet in length, 
and four and a half in diameter, in the year 1781. For this diſcovery he 


obtained from the Royal Soctety the honorary recompenſe of fir Godfrey 
Copley's medal. Though it was not till then known as a planet, yet 
there are many reaſons to ſuppoſe it had been ſeen before, but had been 
conſidered as a fixed ſtar. But, from the ſteadinets of its light, from its 
diameter being increaſed by high magnifying powers, and from the 
change he had obſerved in its ſituation, Dr. Herſchel firſt concluded 
that it was a comet; but in a little time, he, with others, determined that 
it was a planet, from its vicinity to the ecliptic, the direction of its motion 
being ſtationary in the time, and 1a ſuch circumſtances, as correſpond 
with ſfunilar appearances in other planets.—When the moon is abſent, = 
it may be ſeen by the naked eye; and the diſcovery of two ſatellites at 
tending it ſeems to conter upon it a dignity, and to raiſe it into a more t 
eonſpicuous fituation among the great bodies of our ſolar ſyſtem. As KR 
the diſtances of the planets, when marked in miles, are a burden to the ft. 
memory, aſtronomers often expreſs their mean diſtances in a ſhorter way, M$ le. 
by ſuppofing the diſtance from the earth to the ſun to be divided into be 
ten parts. Mercury may then be eſtimated at four of ſuch parts from 
the ſun, Venus at ſeven, the Farth at ten, Mars at fifteen, Jupiter at 7 
fifty-two, Saturn at ninety-tive, and the Georgium Sidus at one hundred 
and ninety. | - 
Comgrs.] The reader having obtained an idea of the planets from 
the table, aud the previous obſervations neceſſary for underſtanding it, op 
muſt next turn his attention to the comets, which, as they revolve rung 
our ſun, are a part of the folar ſyſtem. Theſe, deſcending from the far | D 
diſtant parts of the tyſtem with great rapidity, ſurpriſe us with their fin- © RE 
gular appearance of a train or tail, which accompanies them; becoms = 
viſible to us in the lower parts of their orbits, and, after a ſhort ftay, g9 la 
off again to vaſt diſtances, and diſappear. Though ſome of the ancicnts th 
bad more juſt notions of thesn, yet the opinion having prevailed, tht 
they were only meteors ggntrated in the air, like to thoſe we ſee init 
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every night, and in a few moments vaniſhing, no care was taken to ob- 
ſerve or record their phænomena accurately, till of late. Hence this 
part of aſtronomy is very imperfect. The general doctrine is that they 
are ſolid compact bodies, like other planets, and regulated by the ſame 
laws of gravity, ſo as to deſcribe equal areas in proportional times by 

© radii drawn to the common centre. They move about the ſun in very 
= eccentric ellipſes, and are of much greater denſity than the earth; for 
ſome of them are heated in every period to ſuch a degree as would vitrify 
odr diſſipate any ſubſtance known to us. Sir Iſaac Newton computed the 
heat of the comet that appeared in the year 1680, when neareſt the ſun, 
to be 2000 times hotter than red-hot iron, and that, being thus heated, it 

' muſt retain its heat till it comes round again, although its period ſhould 

de more than 20,000 years; and it is computed to be only 575, The 

number of comets is very much greater than that of the planets which 
move in the vicinity of the ſun. From the reports of hiſtorians, as well 
= as from the obſervations of late years, it has been aſcertained that more 


than 450 have been ſeen previous to the year 1771; and when the at- 


tention of aſtronomers was called to this object by the expectation of the 
return of the comet of 1759, no fewer than ſeven were obſerved in the 
cCourſe of ſeven years. From this circumſtance, and the probability that 
all the comets recorded in ancient authors were of conſiderable apparent 
| magnitude, while the ſmaller were overlooked, it is reaſonable to conclude. 


that the number of comets conſiderably exceeds any eſtimation that might 
„ be made from the obſervations we now poſſeſs. But the number of thoſe, 
© > whole orbits are ſettled with ſufficient accuracy to aſcertain their identity 
7 Wehen they may appear again, is no more than 59, reckoning as late as 
t the year 1771. The orbits of moſt of theſe are inclined to the plane of 
n the ecliptic in large angles, and the greater number of them approached 
tz gncarer to the ſun than to the earth. Their motions in the heavens are not 


ne all in the order of the ſigns, or direct, like thoſe of the planets; but the 
number whoſe motion is retrograde, is nearly equal to that of thoſe whoſe 
at motion is direct. All which have been obſerved, however, have moved 
on through the etherial regions and the orbits of the planets, without ſuffer- 
ing the leaſt ſenſible reſiſtance in their motions ; which ſufficiently proves 
that the planets do not move in ſolid orbs. Of all the comets, the periods 
at- of three only are known with any degree of certainty, being found to re- 
ors turn at intervals of 75, 129, and 575 years; and. of theſe, that which ap- 
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As cared in 1680 is the moſt remarkable. This comet, at its greateſt di- 
the ſtance, is about 11 thouſand 200 millions of miles from tlie ſun, while its 
vay, leaſt diſtance from the centre of the ſugc abo 90 thouſand miles; 
into being leſs than one third part of the ſun's ſemidiameter from his ſurface. 
rom In that part of its orbit which is neareſt the ſun, it flies with the amazing 
er at velocity of 880, 000 miles in an hour; and the ſun, as ſeen from it, ap- 
dred pears 100 degrees in breadth, conſequently 40,000 times as large as he 
: appears to us. The aſtoniſhing diſtance that this comet runs out into 
from einpty ſpace naturally ſuggeſts to our imagination the vaſt diſtance be- 
g it, ta cen our fun and the neareſt of the fixed ſtars, of whoſe attractions all 


ound RE the comets muſt keep clear, to return periodically and go round the ſun, 
EL | Dr. Halley, to whom every part of aſtronomy, but this in a particular 
r fin- Manner, is highly indebted, has joined his labours to thote of fir Iſaac 
ton on this ſubject. Our earth was out of the way, when this comet 
y, 90 3 aſt patled near her orbit: but it requires a more perfect knowledge of 
cienß the motion of the coniet, to be able to judge if it will always paſs by us 
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6 INTRODUCTION. 
with ſo little effect; for it may be here obſerved that the comet, in one 
part of its orbit, approaches very near to the orbit of our earth; ſo that, 
in ſome revolutions, it may approach near enough to have very confider- 
able, if not fatal, effects npon it. See Newton, Halley, Gregory, Keil, 
Maclaurin, Derbam, Ferguſon, and Whiſton. 

Tux FIXED STARS. | Haring tlus briefly ſurvey ed the ſolar ſyſtem, 
which, though great in itſelf, is ſmall in compariſon with the imnienſity 


of the univerſe, we next proceed to the contemplation of thote other vaſt. 


bodies, called the rt ftars, which, being of infinite uſe in the practice 
of geography, claim a particular notice in this work. Theſe fixed ſtars 
are diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye from the planets, by being Jeſs bright 
and luminous, and by continually exhibiting that appearance which we 
call the twiakling of the ttars. 
ſmall, that the interpoſition of the leaſt body, of which there are many 
conſtantly floating in the air, deprives us of the fight of them : when the 


interpoſed body changes its place, we again ſee the ſtar; and this ſuc- 


ceſſion being perpetuul, occaſions the twinkli ng. But a more remark- 
able property of the fixed ſtars, and that from which they have obtained 
their name, 1s their never changing their ſituation, with regard to each 
other; as the planets, from what we have already ſaid, mult evidently be 
always changing theirs. The ſtars which are neareſt to us ſeem largett, 
and are therefore called ſtars of the firſt magnitude. Thoſe of the ſecond 
magnitude appear Jets, being at a greater diſtance ; and ſo proceeding on 
to the ſixth magnitude, which includes all the fixed ſtars that are viſible 
without a teleſcope. As to their number, though, in a clear winter's 
night withont moonſhine, they ſeem to be innumerable (which is owing 
to their ſtrong iparkling, and our looking at them in a confuſed manner), 
yet when the whole firmament is divided, as it has been by the ancients, 


This arites from their being ſo extremely 


into ſigns and conſtellations, the number that can at any time be ſeen | 


with the naked eye, is not above a thouſand. Since the invention of 
teleſcopes, indeed, the number of the fixed ſtars has been juſtly confidered 
23 immenſe; becauſe the greater perfection we arrive at in our glatles, 
the more ſtars always appear to ns. Mr. Flamteed, Jate royal aſtronomer 
at Greenwich, has given us a catalogue of about 3000 ſtars. Theſe are 
called teleſcopic ſtars, from their being inviſible without the aſtiftance of 
the teleſcope. Dr. Herſchel, to whole ingenuity and affiduity the aſtro- 
nomical world is ſo much indebted, has evinced what great diſcoveries 
may be made by improvements in the inſtruments of obſervation. In 
ipeaking here of his diſcoverics, 1 ſhall uſe the words of M. de la Lande: 
In pafing rapidly over the heavens with bis new tele [cope, the univerſe 
increaſed under his eye; 44,000 ftars, feen in the ſpace of a few de- 
grees, 
heavens.” But what are all theſe, when compared to thoſe that fill 
the whole expanſe, the boundleſs fields of ether ? Indeed the immenſity 
of the univerſe muſt contain ſuch numbers as would exceed the utmoſt 
ftretch of the human! imagination; for who can ſay how far the univerſe 
extends, or por it out thote limits where the Cre ator by ſtayed his rapid 
Wheels, or where he © fixed the golden coraputics ?” 

The immenſe difiance of the fixed ſtars from our earth, and from each 
other. is, of all confiderations, the molt proper for rajſing our ideas of tlie 
Works of God. For, notwithſtanding'the great extent of the earth's.0r- 

bit or path (which is at leaft 190 millions of miles i in diameter) round the 
fun, the diftance of u fixed ftar is not ſentibly affected by it 3 ſo that the 
Nat Goes not appear to be any ncarer to us when the earth is in that pal 


lend to indicate that there were 1ſey enty-five millions in the 


. 
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p | 
of its orbit neareſt the ſtar, than it ſeemed to be when the earth was at 
the moſt diſtant part of its orbit, or 190 millions of miles farther removed 
from the ſame ſtar. The ſtar neareſt us, and conſequently the largeſt in 
appearance, is the dog-itar, or Sirius. Modern diſcoveries make it pro- 
bable that each of thoſe fixed itars is a ſun, having planets and comets 
revolving round it, as our ſun has the.carth and other planets revolving 
roand him. Now the dog-ſtar appears 27,000 times leſs than the ſun,; | 
and, as the diſtance of the ſtars muſt be greater in proportion as they h 
ſeem leſs, mathematicians have computed the diſtance of Sirius from us to 
be two billions and two hundred thoufand millions of miles. A ray of | 
light, therefore, though its motion is 1o quick as to be commonly thought 9 
:nſtantaneons, t takes up more time in trav clling trom the ſtars to us than | 
; we do in making a W eſt- India voyage. A ound which, next to light, | 
Is conſidered as the quickeſt body we are acquainted with, would not ar- 


b- The ſtars, being at ſuch i Imracnte diftances from the fun, cannot poſ- f 
ſibly receive 50 1 him ſo ſtrong a licht as they ſeem to have, nor any þ 
1 brightnets ſufticient to make the m ilible to us. For the ſun's rays muſt 4 
0 be ſo ſcattered and br rue, oabre they reach ſuch remote objects, that f 
A + they can never be trantmitted back to our eyes, ſo as to revder thoſe ob- | 
| jects viſible by reflection. The Mars, therefore, thine with their own | 
n native and unborrowed luſtre, as the ſun does; a ind ſince each particular | l 
le > ſtar, as well as the tun, is confined to a particular portion of ſpace, it is k 
"s evident that the ſtars are of the fame nature with the ſun. | [ 
E It is far from probable that the Almighty, who always acts with in- | 
N finite wiſdom, and does nothing in vain, thould create ſo matiy glorious 1 
ts, ſuns, fit for ſo many important purpoſes, and place them :t ſuch diſtances | 
en trom each other, without proper avjetts near enough to he benefited by j 
of their influences. Whoever imagines that they were created only to give f 
ed a faint glimmeripg light to the ";nliabitants of this globe, muſt have a I 
085 very ſuperficial knowledge of attronomy*, and a mean opinion of the 
ner divine wiſdom ; ſince, by an infinitely lets exertion of creating power, 
are the Deity oats have given our earth much more light by one Tage ad- 
> of ditional moon. 
tro- Inftead then of one ſun and one world all, | in the univerſe, as the un- | 
ries {kilful in aſtronomy imagine. that ſcience ditcovers to us ſuch an tncon- | 
In ceivable number of ſans, ſyſtems, and worlds, diſperſed through bound- | 
de: less ſpace, that if our ſun, with all the planets, moons, and -omets be- | 
erſe longing to it. were annihilated, they would be no more miſſed by an eye : 
de- _ that could take in the whole creation, than a grain of find from the ſea- 
the =—_ more; the ſpace they pollets being comparatively to ſmall, that it would 
t fill ſcarcely be a 1enfible blank in the univerſe, although the Georzium Sidus, 
nfity be outermoſt of our planets, revolves about the tun in an or bit of 10,830 | 
moſt RF millions of miles in circumference, and ſome of our comets make excur- | 
verſe nons upwards of ten thouſand millions of miles bey on the orbit of the 
rapid 7 — Sidus; and yet, at that amazing diſtance, they are incompara! 17 : 
Z Pearer to the ſon than to any of the ftars, as is evident ou their keeping g 
each | Flear of the attracting power of all the ſtars, and returning 8 
of the 2 virtue of the ſun's attraction, | 
18 Or- a 
1d the i: AG lince there are many flars which are not vidble withcat the anne e of 
at the by a ew OO ; and, thereivore, injftcad of giving light to this world, gan ny be lea. 
Onomers 
it pat ; 


rive tous from thence in 50.000 yeirs. And a cannon ball, flying at the 


rate of 480 miles an hour, would not reac h us in 700,000 years. 
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I.  TNTRODUCTION: 


From what we know of our own ſyſtem, it may be reaſonably conclud- 
ed that all the reft are with equal wiſdom contrived, ſituated, and pro- 
vided with accommodations for rational inhabitants. For although there 
is an almoſt infinite variety in the parts of the creation which we have 
opportunities of examining, yet there is a general analogy running through 
and connecting all the parts into one ſcheme, one deſign, one whole. 

Since the fixed ſtars are prodigious ſpheres of fire, like our ſun, and at 
inconceivable diſtances from each other as well as from us, it is reaſon- 
able to conclude they are made for the ſame purpoſes that the ſun is, 
— each to beſtow light, heat, and vegetation, on a certain number of in- 
habited planets, retained by gravitation within the ſphere of its activity. 
What a ſublime idea does this ſuggeſt to the human imagination, li- 
mited as are its powers, of the works of the Creator! Thouſands and 
thouſands of ſuns, multiplied without end, and ranged all around us, at 
immenſe diſtances from each other, attended by ten thouſand times ten 
thouſand worlds, all in rapid motion, yet calm, regular, and harmonious, 
invariably keeping the paths preſcribed them: and theſe worlds peopled 
with myriads of intelligent beings, formed for endleſs progreſſion in per- 

fection and felicity | ns | 
If ſo much power, wiſdom, goodneſs, and magnificence, is diſplayed 
in the material creation, which is the leaſt conſiderable part of the uni- 
verſe, how great, how wiſe, how good muſt HE be, who made and go- 
verns the whole! | Tb IN 
THE coxSTELLATIONS.] The firft people who gave much attention to 
the fixed flars, were the ſhepherds in the beautiful plains of Egypt and 
Babylon ; who, partly for amuſement, and partly with a view to direct 
them in travelling during the night, obſerved the ſituation of theſe ce- 
leſtial bodies. Endowed with a lively fancy, they divided the ſtars into 
different aflemblages or conſtellations, each of which they ſuppoſed to 
repreſent the image of ſome animal, or other terreſtrial object. The 

peaſants in our own country do the fame, for they diſtinguiſh that great 

northern conſtellation, which aſtronomers call Urſa Major, by the name 
of the Plough, the figure of which it certainly may repreſent, with a very 
little aid from the fancy. The conſtellations in general have preſerved 
the names which were given them by the ancients ; by whom they were 
reckoned 21 northern and 12 ſouthern ; but the moderns have increafed 
the number of the northern to 36, and that of the ſouthern to 32. Be 
fides theſe, there are the 12 /igns or conſtellations in the Zodiac, as it is 
called from the Greek word C9y, an animal, becauſe each of theſe 12 i 
ſuppoſed to repreſent ſome animal. This is a great circle which divides 
the heavens into two equal parts, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. In 
the mean time we ſhall conclude this ſection with an account of the riſe 
and progreſs of aſtronomy, and the revolutions which have taken place 
in that ſcience. | 1 

D1irvERENT SYSTEMS OF THE UNIVERS E.] Mankind muſt have made 
a very conſiderable improvement in obſerving the motions of the heaven- 
ly bodies, before they could ſo far diſengage themſelves from the prejudices 
of ſenſe and popular opinion, as to believe that the earth upon which we 

live was not fixed and immoveable. We find. accordingly, that Thales, the 
Mileſian, who, about 580 years before Chriſt, firft taught aſtronomy m 
Europe, had made a ſufficient progreſs in this ſcience to calculate eclipſes 
or interpoſitions of the moon between the earth and the ſun, or of the 
earth between the ſun and the moon (the nature of which may be ca, 
underſtood from what we have already obſerved), Pythagoras, a nat 


. > _ never made great 2 nor was ever widely diffuſed in the ancient 
27 world. The philofophers of antiquity, deſpairing of being able to over- 
a 5 come ignorance by reaſon, endeavoured to adapt the one to the other, 
15 and in ſome meaſure to reconcile them. Ptolemy, an Egyptian philo · 
: ſopher, who flouriſhed 138 years before Chriſt, ſuppoſed, with the vul- 
1 gar, that the earth was fixed immoveably in the centre of the univerſe, 
" and that the ſeven planets, confidering the moon as one of the primaries, 
8 > were placed near to it. Above them he placed the firmament of fixed 
8, = ſtars, then the cryſtalline orbs, then the primum mobile, and, laſt of all, 
4 the celum empyreum, or heaven of heavens. All theſe vaſt orbs he 
= ' imagined to move round the earth once in 24 hours, and, beſides that, in 
certain ſtated and periodical times. To account for theſe motions, he 
d i Vas obliged to conceive a number of circles, calledeccentricsandepicycles, 
* cCroſling and interfering with each other. This ſyſtem was univerſally 
_ maintained by the peripatetic philoſophers, who were the moſt conſider- 
| able ſect in Europe, from the time of Ptolemy to the revival of learning 
to in the fixteenth century. „„ N 1s 
* 5 At length, Copernicus, a native of Poland, a bold and original genius, 
25 adopted the Pythagorean or true ſyſtem of the univerſe, and publiſhed it 
WY to the world in the year 1530. This doctrine had remained ſo long in 
ito obſcurity, that the reſtorer of it was conſidered as vhe inventor; and the 
to {ſyſtem obtained the name of the Copernican philoſophy, though only re- 
he vived by that great man. „„ | | 
wat Europe, however, was ſtill immerſed in ignorance ; and the general 
5 dei eas of the world were not able to keep pace with thoſe of a refined phi- 
ry  tfophy. Copernicus therefore had few abettors, but many opponents. 
ed Tycho Brahe, in particular, a noble Dane, ſenſible of the defects of the 
ere Ptolemaic ſyſtem, but unwilling to acknowledge the motion of the earth, 
{ſes endeavoured, about the year 1586, to eſtabliſh a new ſyſtem of his own, 
Be- which was ſtill more perplexed and embarraſſed than that of Ptolemy. 
tis It allows a monthly motion to the moon round the earth, as the centre of 
22 its orbit; and makes the ſun to be the centre of the orbits of Mercury, 
iges Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The ſun, however, with all the 
ln planets, is ſuppoſed to be whirled round the earth in a year, and even 
riſe once in the twenty-four hours. This ſyſtem, notwithſtanding its ab- 
ace ſurdity, met with many advocates. Longomontanus, and others, ſo far 
eelined upon it, as to admit the diurnal motion of the earth, though they 
ade nnſiſted that it had no annual motion. | | 
ven? About this time, after a darkneſs of many ſucceſſive ages, the firſt 
Jices aan of learning and taſte began to appear in Europe. Learned men in 
h ve different countries began to cultivate aſtronomy. Galileo, a Floren- 
„ the 8 tine, about the year 1610, introduced the uſe of teleſcopes, which fur- 
y in LY yrs new arguments in ſupport of the motion of the earth, and con- 
ipſes, med the old ones. The fury and bigotry of the clergy, indeed, had 
the almoſt ſtifled the ſcience in its infancy; and Galileo was obliged to re- 
afily 5 Sung the Copernican ſyſtem, as a damnable hereſy. The happy re- 
ative 8 malion in religion, however, placed a great part of Europe beyond 
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of Samos, flomiſhed about 50 years after Thales, and was, no doubt, 

equally well acquainted with the motion of the heavenly bodies. He 
' conceived an idea, which there is no reaſon to believe had ever been 
thought of before, namely, that the earth itſelf was in motion, and that 
the ſun was at reſt. He found that it was impoſſible, in any other way, 
to explain conſiſtently the heavenly motions. His ſyſtem, however, was 
ſo extremely oppoſite to all the prejudices of ſenſe and opinion, that it 
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the reach of the papal thunder. 

were not given for explaining ſyſtems of natural pbilelepby, but for a 
much nobler purpoſe, —to render us juſt, virtuous, and humane; that, 
inſtead of oppoſing the word of God, which, in ſpeaking of natural 


things, ſuits itſelf to the prejudices of weak mortals, we employed our 


faculties in a manner highly agrecable to our maker, in tracing the na- 
ture of his works, which, the more they are conſidered, afford us the 
greater reaſon to admire his glorious attributes of power, wildom, and 


goodneſs. From this time, therefore, noble diſcoveries were made in all 


the branches of aſtrono'my. Not only the motions of the heavenly bodies 
were clearly explained, but the general law of nature, according to which 
they moved, was diſcovered and illuſtrated by the immortal Newton. 
This law is called Gr awity or Attraction, and is the tame by which any 
body falls to the ground, when diſengaged from what ſupported it. It 
has been demonſtrated, that this ſame law, which keeps the ſea in its 


channel, and the various bodies which cover the ſurface of this earth 


from flying off into the air, operates throughout the univerſe, retains-the 
planets in their orbits, and prefers es the whole fabric of nature from con- 


tufton and diſorder. 
SECT, 
OF THE SPHERE. 


Hav ING, in the Marine Aion, treated of the Unrverss in general, 
in which the carth has been conſide red as a planet, we now- proceed to 
the doctrine of the Spugnb, which ought always to precede that of the 
globe or earth, as we ſhall ſee in the next ſection. In treating this ſubject 
we ſhall conſider the earth as at reit, and the heavenly bodies as perform- 


ing their revolutions around it. This method cannot lead the reader inta 


any miſtake, fince we have previouſly explained the true {yſtem of the 
univerſe, from which it appears, that it is the rcal motion of the earth 
which occaſions the apparent motion of the heavenly bodies, It is beſides 
attended with this advantage, that it perfectly agrees with the information 
of our ſenſes. The imagination therefore is not put on the ſtretch ; the 


idea is eaſy and familiar ; ; and, in delivering the elements of ſcience, this 


object cannot be too much attended to. 
N. B. In order more clearly to comprehend what e the reader 


may occaſionally turn his eye to the figure of the artificial ſphere on the 


oppoſite 7 page. 

The ancients obſerved, that all the ſtars turned (in appearance) Sol 
the earth, from eaſt to welt, in twenty. four hours; that the circles which 
they deſcribed i in thoſe revolutions, were parallel to each other, but not 
of the ſame magnitude; thoſe pafling over the middle of the carth be- 
ing the largeſt, while the reſt diminiſhed in proportion to their diſtance 
from it. T hey alſo obſcrved, that there were two points in the heavens 
which always preſerved the ſame ſituation. Thefe points they termed 
celeſtial poles, becauſe the heavens ſeemed to-turn round them. In order 
to imitate theſe motions, they invented what is called the Artificial 

5pere, through the centre of which they drew a wire or iron rod; 


palled an 122 whoſe extremities were fixed to the immoreable points 


ca ed Potes. They tarther obleryed, that, on the 20th of March and 
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diſtance from beth of the poles. This circle, therefore, muſt divide 
the earth into two equal parts, and on this account was called the 
Enmator er Enualler, It was allo called the Equinoctial Line, becauſe 
the ſun, when moving in it, makes the days and nights of equal length 
all over the world. Having alſo obſerved, that, from the 21ſt of June 
to the 22d of December, the ſun advanced every day towards a certain 
point, and, having arrived tliere, returned towards that from which he 
had ſet out, from the 22d of December to the 21ſt of June, — they 
fixed theſe points, wiich they called Su/:ces, becauſe the direct motion 
of the tun was ſtopped at them ; and repreſented the bounds of the 
ſun's motion by two circles, which they named Tropres, becauſe the 
ſun no ſooner arrived there than he turned back. Aſtronomers, obſerv- 
ing the motion of the fun, found its quantity, at a mean rate, to be nearly 
a degree (or the 360th part) of a great circle in the heavens, every 
twenty-four hours. This great circle is called the Ec/iptic, and it paſſes 
through certain conſtellations, diſtinguiſhed by the names of animals, in 
a zone called the Zodiac. It touches the tropic of Cancer on one ſide, 


and that of Capricorn on the other, and cuts the equator obliquely, at an 


angle of twenty-three degrees twenty-nine minutes, the ſun s greateſt 
declination. To exprets this motion, they ſuppoſed two points in the 
heavens, equally diſtant from and parallel to this circle, which they 
:alled the Poles of the zodiac, which, turning with the heavens, by 
means of their axis, deſcribe the #wwo polar circles. In the artiticial 
ſphere, the equinoctial, the two tropics, and two polar circles, are ut at 
right angles by two other circles called Colures, which ſerve to merk 


the points of the ſolſtices, equinoxes, and poles of the zodiac. he an- 


cients allo obſerved that when the tun was in any point of his courſo, all 
the people inhabiting directly north and fouth, as far as the poles, have 
noon at the lame time. This gave occaſon to imagine a circle paſſing 
through the poles of the world, which they called a Meridian, and which 
is 1:nmoveable in the artificial ſphere, as well as the Boris on, which is 
another circle repreſenting the bounds betwixt the two kerniſpheres, or 
half ſpheres, viz. that which is above, and that which is below it. 


"SECT, BE 
OF THE GLOBE. 


By we Gionr is meant the repreſentation of the different places and 


xx <untries on the face of the earth, upon an artificial globe or Dall. Go- 


—— 


Eraphers have reprefented the fituation of one place upon this earth with 


ecard to another, or with regard to the earth in general, by transferring 
Wow circles of the tphere to the artificial globe; and this is the only me- 
k thod they could employ. This will be abundantly obvious from an ex- 
= ample. After that circle in the heavens, which is called the equator, 
das known to aitronomers, there was nothing more eaſy than to trans- 
een it to the earth, by which the fituation of places was determined, ac- 
= ng as they lay on one fide of the equator or the other. The ſame 


=; be obſerved of the other circles of the ſphere above mentioned. 
reader havin 


g obtained an idea of the principle upon which the 


* 1 ACE 2 = 4 8 > * | , f 
e of the globe is founded, may proceed to confider the doctrine 


23d of September, the circle deſcribed by the ſun was at an equal 


1 
it 
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itſelf, or, in other words, the deſcription of our earth, as repreſented by 
the artzficial globe. | 1 | 
FiG6URE OF THE EARTH.) Though, in ſpeaking of the earth with 
the other planets, it was ſufficient to conſider it as a ſpherical or globular 
body, —yet it has been diſcovered that this is not its true figure, and that 
the earth, though nearly a ſphere or ball, is not perfectly ſo. This oc- 
caſioned great diſputes between the philoſophers of the laſt age, among 
whom fir Iſaac Newton and Caſſini, a French aſtronomer, were the 
heads of two difterent parties. Sir Iſaac demonſtrated, from mathema- 
tical principles, that the earth was an oute ſpberoid, or that it was flat- 
ted at the poles, and jutted out towards the equator, ſo that a line, drawn 
through the eentre of the earth, and paſſing through the poles, which is 
called a diameter, would not be ſo long as a line drawn through the 
ſame centre and paſſing through the eaſt and weſt points. The French 
philoſopher aſſerted preciſely the reverſe ; that is, that its diameter was 
lengthened towards the poles. In order to decide this queſtion, the king 
of France, in 1736, ſent out ſome able mathematicians towards the 
north pole, and likewiſe others towards the equator, in order to meaſure 
a degree, or the three hundred and fixtieth part of a great circle, in 
thoſe different parts; and from their report, the opinion of fir Iſaac 
Newton was confirmed beyond diſpute. Since that time, therefore, the 
earth has always been conſidered as more flat towards the poles than to- 
wards the equator. The reaſon of this figure may be eaſily underſtood, 
if the reader fully comprehends what we formerly obſerved, with regard 
to the earth's motion. For if we fix a ball of ſoft clay on a ſpindle, and 


whirl it round, we ſhall find that it will jut out or project towards the 


middle, and flatten towards the poles. This is exactly the caſe with re- 
ſpect to our earth; only that its axis, repreſented by the ſpindle, is ima- 
ginary. But though the earth be not properly ſpherical, the difference 
from that figure is ſo ſmall, that it may be repreſented by a globe, with- 
out any ſenſible error. . | 
CIRCUMFERENCE AND DIAMETER OF THE EARTH.] In the general 
table which we have exhibited, page 4, the diameter of the globe is 
given according the beft obſervations; ſo that its circumference is 
25,038 Engliſh miles. This circumference is conceived, for the conve- 
piency of meaſuring, to be divided into three hundred and fixty parts or 
degrees, each degree containing ſixty geographical miles, or ſixty-nine 
Engliſh miles and a half. Theſe degrees are in the fame manner con- 
ceived to be divided each into fixty minutes. | | 
Axis AND POLES OF THE FARTH.] The axis of the earth is that 
Imaginary line paſſing through its centre, on which it is ſuppoted to 
turn round once in twenty-four hours. The extreme points of this line 


are called the Poles of the earth; one in the north and the other in the 
ſouth, which are exactly under the two points of the heavens called the = 
North and South Poles. The knowledge of theſe poles is of great uſe 
to the geographer in determining the diftance and ſituation of places; 
for the pcles mark, as it were, the ends of the earth, which is divided in 
the middle by the equator : ſo that the nearer one approaches to the 
poles, the farther he removes from the equator : and, in removing from 


the poles, he approaches the equator, 


Cirncrs or THE GLOBE.] Theſe are commonly divided into lie 
greater and leſſer. A great circle is that whoſe plane paſſes through tie 


centre of the earth, and divides it into two equal parts or hemiſpheres. 


A leffer circle is that which, being parallel to a greater, cannot pa 
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through the centre of the earth, nor divide it into two equal parts, The 
greater circles are ſ in number, the lefſer only four. 0 
EauAToR.] The firſt great circle is the Equator, or Equinoctial; and 
by navigators called the Line. The poles of this circle are the ſame with 
thoſe of the world. It paſſes through the eaſt and weſt points of the 
world, and, as has been already mentioned, divides it into the northern 
and ſouthern hemiſpheres. It is divided into three hundred and ſixty 
degrees, the ute of which will ſoon appear. . | 
| Hoxizon.] This great circle is repreſented by a broad circular piece 
of wood encompalling the globe, and dividing it into the upper and 
lower hemiſpheres. Geographers very properly diſtinguiſh the horizon 
into the ſcnſible and rational. The firſt is that which bounds the utmoſt 


proſpect of our fight, when we view the heavens around us, apparently 


touching the earth or ſea. | 

This circle determines the rifing or ſetting of the ſun and ſtars, in any 
particular place ; for when they begin to appear above the eaſtern edge, 
we ſay they riſe; and when they go beneath the weſtern, we ſay they 
are ſet. It appears that each place has its own ſenſible horizon. The 
other horizon, called the rational, encompaſſes the globe exactly in the 
middle. Its poles (that is, two points in its axis, each ninety degrees 
diſtant from its plane, as thoſe of all circles are) are called the Zenith 
and Nadir, — the former exactly above our heads, and the latter directly 
under our feet. The broad wooden circle which repreſents it on the 
globe, has ſeveral circles drawn upon it: of theſe the innermoſt is that 


exhibiting the number of degrees of the twelve figns of the zodiac (of 
which hereafter), viz. thirty to each fign. Next to this, you have the 


names of theſe figns, together with the days of the month according to 


the old ſtyle, and then according to the new ſtyle. Beſides theſe, there 


is a circle repreſenting the thirty-two rhumbs, or points of the mariner's 
compaſs. The uſe of all theſe will be explained hereafter. 

MzniIplax. ] This circle is repreſented by the braſs ring on which the 
globe hangs and turns, It is divided into three hundred and fixty. de- 
grees, and cuts the equator at right angles; ſo that, counting from the 
equator each way to the poles of the world, it contains four times nine- 
ty degrees, and divides the earth into the eaſtern and weſtern hemi- 
ſpheres. This circle is called the meridian, becauſe, when the ſun comes 
to the ſouth part of it, it is then meridics or mid-day, and then the ſun 


; has its greateſt altitude for that day, which is therefore called its meri- 


dian altitude. Now, as the ſun is never in its meridian altitude at two 


{1 places eaſt or weſt of one another at the ſame time, each of theſe places 
| muſt. have its own meridian. There are commonly marked on the 


globe twenty-four meridians, one through every fifteen degrees of ths 


Zoplac.] The zodiac is a broad circle, which cuts the equator ob- 


EX liquely ; in which the twelve ſigns above mentioned are repreſcnted. In 

time middle of this circle is ſuppoſed another called the Ecliptic, from 

which the ſun never deviates in his annual courſe, and in which he ad- 
aances thirty degrees every month. The twelve ſigns are, 


1. Arie 10 7. Libra September 
. Taurus E 8. Scorpio m October 
3. Gemini it . , May |} 9. Sagittarius > . November 
4. Cancer s June 10. Capricorn December 
6 Leo + a 11. Aquarius . January 
Virgo . Auguſt | 12; Piſces MX . February 
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Corunks.] If we imagine two great circles paſſing both through the 
poles of the world, and one of them through the equinoctial points Aries 
and Libra, and the other through the lolſtitial points Cancer and Capri r 
corn, theſe are called the Colures, — the one the Equinoctial, the other 
the Solſtitial Colure.—Theſe are all the great circles. | 

TRorics.] If we ſuppoſe two circles drawn parallel to the equinoc- _ 
tial, at twenty-three degrees thirty minutes diſtance from it, meaſured 7 
on the brazen meridian, the one towards the north, the other towards 
the ſouth, theſe are called Tropics, from the Greek word T5971, a turn- 
ing, becaule the ſun appears, when in them, to turn backwards from his 
former courſe, The one is called the Tropic of Cancer, the other of 
Capricorn, becauſe they paſs through the firſt points of theſe ſigns. 

POLAR CIRCLES. } If two other circles arc ſuppoſed to be drawn at 
the like diſtance of twenty-three degrees thirty minutes, reckoned on the 
meridian from the polar points, theſe are called the Polar Circles. The 
northern is called the Arctic, becauſe the north pole is near the conſtel- 
lation of the Bear, in Greek apx755 ; the foutbern, the Antarctic, becauſe wo 
oppoſite to the former. And theſe are the four leſſer circles. Beſides = 
theſe ten circles now deſcribed, which are always drawn on the globe, 
there are 1everal others which are only ſuppoſed to be drawn on it. jo 
Theſe will be explained as they become neceſſary, left the reader thould 8 
be diſguited with too many definitions at the ſame time, without ſceing 
the purpoſe tor which they ſerve. The principal deſign of all theſe cir- 
cles being to exhibit the reſpective ſituation of places on the earth, we 7 
thall proceed to contider more particularly how that is effected by them. 
It was found eafter to diftinguith places by the quarters of the earth in 
which they Jay, than by their diſtance trom any one point. Thus, after 
it was diſcovered that the equator divided the earth into two parts, called 
the Northern and Southern hemiſplcres, it was eaſy to ice that all places 
on the globe might be diſtinguiſhed, Po. as they lay on the north 
or louth fide of the equator, 

Z0NES.} After the four leſſer circles we have mentioned came to be 
known, it was found that the carth, by means of them, might be divided 
into tive portions, and eee that the places on its ſurface mig it 
be diſtinguiſhed according as they lay in one or other of thete portions, 
which are called Zones, trom the Greek word Tyy, which fignifies a 
girdle ; being broad ſpaces, like twathes, girding the earth about. 

The forbid zone is that portion of the earth between the tropics, and 
called by the ancients forrid, becaute they conceived, that, being con- | 
tinually expoſed to the perpendicular or direct rays of the fun, it was 

rendered uninhabitable, and contained nothing but parched and ſandy 
deſerts. This notion, however, has long ſince been refuted.. It is found 
that the long nights, great dews regular rains and breezes, which prevail 
almoſt throughout the torrid zone, render the earth not only habitable, 
but ſo fruitful, that in many places they have two barveſts in a year ; all 
ſorts of ſpices and drugs are almoſt folely produced there; and it furniſhes 
the moſt perfect metals, precious ſtonts, and pearls. In thort, the coun- 
tries of Africa, Afia, and America, which lie under this zone, are in all 
reſpects the moſt fertile and luxuriant upon carth. 

The two temperate zones are compriſed between the tropics we polar 

circles. They are called temperate, becaute, meeting the rays s of the jun 
obliquely „they enjoy a moderate degree of heat. 

The iwo frigid zones lie between the polar circles and the poles, ou 
rather are incloſed within the polar circles. They are called the trigid 
or aten becauſe moſt part of the year it is extremely cold there, and 
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every thing is frozen ſo-long as the ſun is under the horizon, or but a lit- 
© tte above it. However, theſe zones are not quite uninhabitable, though 
©” much leſs fit for living in than the torrid. 5 
_ None of all theſe zones are thoroughly diſcovered by the Europeans. 
| Our knowledge of the ſouthern temperate zone is very imperfect; we 
know little of the northern frigid zone; and ttill leſs of the ſouthern fri- 


[ gid zone. The northern temperate and torrid zones are thoſe we are 
3 beſt acquainted with. | 5 

- 74 CLrivates. ] But the diviſion of the earth into hemiſpheres and 
8 = ZONES, though it may be of advantage in letting us know in what quar- 
f ter of the earth any place lies, is not ſufficiently minute for giving us | 


notion of the diſtances between one place and another. This however is 
t ſtill more neceſſary, becauſe it is of more importance to mankind to 


e = know the ſituations of places with regard to each other, than with re- 
e gad to the carth itſelf. The firſt ſtep taken for determining the rela- 
- tive ſituation of places was to divide the earth into what are called Cli- 
E | 5 tnates. It was obſerved, that the day was always twelve hours long at 
s the equator, and that the longeſt day increaſed in proportion as we ad- 
e = vanced north or fouth on either ſide of it. The ancients therefore de- 
t. = termined how far any place was north or ſouth of the equator, or what 
d is called the Latitude of the place, from the greateſt length of the day 
W in that place. They conceived a number of circles parallel to the equa- 
ir- tor, which bounded the length of the day at different diſtances from the 
ve 22 equator; and as they called the ſpaces contained between theſe circles 
n. >} Clmates, becauſe they declined from the equator towards the pole, ſo 
in the circles themſelves may be called Clmatical Parallels, This, there- 
er fore, was a new diviſion of the earth, more minute than that of zones, 
cd and ſtill continues in uſe; though, as we ſhall ſhow, the deſigu which 
des 4 firit introduced it may be better anſwered in another way. There are 
th thirty climates between the equator and either pole. In the firſt twen- 
= ty-tour, the days increaſe by half hours: but in the remaining fix, be- 
be ae teen the polar circle and the pole, the days increaſe by months. The 
led nature and reaſon of this the reader will more fully underſtand, when he 
gut becomes acquainted with the uſe of the globe: in the mean time, we 
ns, iball infert a table, which will ſerve to ſhow in what climate any coun- 
5a try lies, ſuppoſing the length of the day, and the diſtance of the place 
trom the cquator, to be known. | 8 | 
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| Lat. 5 _— 1 Da.] Names of Countries and remarkable Places, ſituated in 
H. M. every Climate North of the Equator, 


88 — 


1i 8 25] 8 25 12 30 I. Within the firſt Climate lie the Gold and Silver. : 
| Coaſts in Africa; Malacca in the Eaſt-Indies; Cay“ 


5 of; « 

3 

Py 
SO N 


( enne and Surinam in Terra Firma, South America. FRY 
216 2518 0:13 O II. Here lie Abyſſinia in Africa; Siam, Madras, and 5 
33 Pondicherry in the Eaſt-Indies; Straits of Darien, 


between N. and S. America; Tobago, the Granades, 
St. Vincent and Barbadoes, in the Weſt-Indies. 
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323 50] 7 25 13 30 III. Contains Mecca in Arabia; Bombay, part of Ben- I 
j : 2 gal, in the Eail-Indies; Canton in China; Mexico, 1 7 
| : 4 | Bay of Campeachy, in North America; Jamaica, © 
Hiſpaniola, St. Chriſtopher's, Antigua, Martinico, and 5 
| | ; Guadaloupe, in the Wett-Indies. 
4430 20] 6 3014 O IV. Egypt, and the Canary Iſlands, in Africa; Delhi, 55 
f | capital of the Mogul Empire, i in Aſia ; Gulfof Mexico 0 
| and Eaſt Florida, in North America; the Havanna, a” 
in the Weſt-Indies. | : 0 
5136 28 6 8/14 30 V. Gibraltar in Spain; part of the Mediterranean ſea; | _ 
| the Barbary coaſt, in Africa; Jeruſalem ; Iſpahan, w 
| capital of Perſia; Nankin in China; California, New | 71 
| | Mexico, Weſt Florida, Georgia, a6 the Carolinas, i in "8 
| : North America. 3 


6 41 22 4 3415 O VL Liſbon, in Portugal; Madrid, in Spain; Minorca 7, 
| | Sardinia, and part of Greece, in the eee ; 8 

Aſia Minor; part of the Caſpian Sea; Samarcand, in 
; Great Tartary; Pekin, in China; Corea, and Japan; 
1 VWilliamfburgh, in Virginia; Maryland, and Phila- 
delphia, in North America, 
15 30 VII. Northern provinces of Spain; fanther ditto of 
; France; Turin, Genoa, and Rome, in Italy ; Con- 
; 5 nantinople, and the Black Sea, in Turkey; the Caſ-} 
| pian Sea, and part of Tartary ; New York, Boſton, i in} 

New England, North Ameiton, 
is 321] 16 0] VIII. Parts: Vienna, capital of Germany ; Nova Scotia, 
= Newfoundland, aud Canada, in North America. 
9153 00] 2 59} 16 304 IX. London, Flanders, Prague, Dreſden ; Cracow, in 
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Poland; ſouthern provinces of Ruſſia; part of Tar- 
| : _ tary; north part of Newfoundland, 
10:54 27 2 27:17 0] X. Dublin, York, Holland, Hanov er, and Turkey; 
| | | Warſaw, in Polandz Labrador and New South 
N Wales, in North America. 
1156 37] 2 10/17 30 XI. Edinburgh, Copenhagen; Moſcow, capital of Ruſſia. 
$12 58 291 52116 XII. South part of Sweden; Toboſki, cap. of Siberia, 
13 59 58] 1 2918 30 XIII. Orkney Ifles; Stockholm, capital of Sweden. 
1461 18] 1 2019. XIV. Bergen, in Norway; Peterſburgh, in Ruſſia. 
1562 25 1 719 30 XV. Hudſon's Straits, North America. 
16563 22 57 20 XVI. Siberia, and the ſouth part of Weſt Greenland, 
17 164 6 44| 20 $350} XVII. Drontheim, in Norway. 
18 64 49 43 21 [XVIII. Part of Finland, in Ruſta, 
965 21 3221 30] XIX. Archangel, on the White Sea, Ruſſia, © 
20 65 47 2622 XX. Hecla, in Iceland. : | Mug 
21 166 6 19!22 30] XXI. Northern part of Ruſiia and Siberia. F 
22 166 20 14/23 XXII. New North Wales, in North America. "hy 
23 166 28 8 2 350] XXIII. Davis's Straits, in ditto, 
4 66 31 3124 XXIV. Samoieda. : 


7 21] 1 Month, | XXV. South part of Lapland. 
| 2 Months. XXVI. Weſt Greenland. ä 
3 3 Months. XXVII. Zembla Auſtralis. 
8 30] 4 Months. XXVII. Zembla Borealis. 
4 5 
6 


Months. XXIX. Spitſhergen, or Faft Greenland, 


Months. X Xx. Unknown, 
————_—_—_—____ te. ey ——_ et anna 
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Larirupz.] The diſtance of places from the equator, or what is 
called the Latitude, is eafily meaſured on the globe, by means of the 
meridian above deſcribed. For we have only to bring the place, whoſe 
latitude we would know, to the meridian, where the degree of latitude 
is marked, and it will be exactly over the place. As latitude is reckon» 
ed from the equator towards the poles, it is either northern or ſouthern; 
and the nearer the poles, the greater the latitude. No place can have 
more than ninety degrees of latitude, becauſe the poles, where the 
reckoning of the latitude terminates, are at that diſtance from the equa» 
tor. | 1 | 
PARALLELS OF LATITUDE,] Through cvery degree of latitude, or, 
more properly, through every particular place on the earth, geographers 
ſuppoſe a circle to be drawn, which they call a parallel of latitude. The 
interſection of this circle with the meridian of any place ſhows the true 
ſituation of that place. 

LoxcITrupE.] The Longitude of a place is its ſituation with regard 
to the firſt meridian, and conſequently reckoned towards the eaſt or weſt : 
in reckoning the longitude, there is no particular ſpot from which we 
ought to ſet out preferably to another; but, for the advantage of a gene- 
ral rule, the meridian of Ferro, the moſt weſterly of the Canary iſlands, 
was formerly conſidered as the firit meridian in moſt of the globes and 
maps, and the longitude of places was reckoned to be ſo many degrees 
eaſt or weſt of the meridian of Ferro. The modern globes fix the firſt 
meridian, from which the degrees of longitude are reckoned, in the ca- 
pital city of the different countries where they are made, viz. the Eng- 
1th globes date the firſt meridian from London or Greenwich, the French 
globes from Paris, &c. The degrees of longitude are marked on the 
equator. No place can have more than 180 degrees of longitude, be- 
cauſe, the circumference of the globe being 360 degrees, no place can 
be remote from another above half that diſtance ; but many foreign geo- 
graphers improperly reckon the longitude quite round the globe. The 
degrees of longitude are not equal, like thoſe of latitude, but diminith 
in proportion as the meridians incline, or their diſtance contracts in ap- 
== proaching the pole. Hence, in fixty degrees of latitude, a degree of 
> longitude is but half the quantity of a degree on the equator, and ſo of 


the ſreſt. The number of miles contained in a degree of longitude in 


== each parallel of latitude, are ſet down in the table in the following page. 
= Loxcirupe AND LaTITUDE FouſD.] To find the longitude and 
EE latitude of any place, therefore, we need only bring that place to the 
draꝛzen meridian, and we thall find the degree of longitude marked on 


* 
54 
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. the equator, and the degree of latitude on the meridian. So that to 
= find the diſtance between two places in the ſame latitude, we have only 


o lubtratt the greater longitude from the leſs, and the difference, re- 
duced to miles, according to the table given below, will be the diſtance 
tought. If the places have the ſame longitude, the difference of latitude 
þ earucd into miles at the rate of 60 geographic or 6945 Englith ſtatute 
nes, to a degree, will give the diſtance. | 

BY DisTaxce or PLACES MEASURED.] The diftance of places which 

dein an oblique direction, i. e. neither directly ſouth, north, eaſt, nor 

ett, from one another, may be meaſured by extending the compaſſes 

em the one to the other, and then applying them to the equator. For 

EP bence, extend the compatles from Guinea in Africa, to Brazil in A- 
a, and then apply them to the equator, and you will find the di- 
2 1 320 to be twenty-five degrees, which, at ſixty miles to a degree, makes 

WE Giitance 1500 miles. 8 7 


* 
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QvanrAxT oF ALTITUDE.) In order to ſupply the place of tile 
compailes in this operation, there is commonly a pliant narrow plate of 
brats ſcrewed on the brazen meridian, which contains ninety degrees, or 
one quarter of the circumference of the globe, by means of which the 
dittances and bearings of places are meaſured without the trouble of 
firſt extending the compatſes between them, and then applying the ſame 

to the equator. This plate 15 called the Quadrant of Altitude. 

Hour CIKCLE.] This is a tmall braſs circle fixed on the brazen me- 
ridian, divided into twenty-four hours, and having an index moveable 
round the axis of the globe. 


] Ty 
| | A TABLE 
| SHOWING. 
The Number of Miles contained 1 in a Degree of „ in each 
| Parallel of Latitude from the Equator. | 
Degrees 100th | Degrees | [09th Degrees | 100th 
f of Miles.] Parts of ot Miles, | Parts of of Miles. Parts ot 
Latitude, ' | a Mile. Latitude. a" Mile. Latitude. a Mile. 
| 3 ; 
12159 | 96 31 51 43 G1 291 04 5 
Pe 50 0-1 32 50 | 88 02 28 F7 EE, 
3 39 92 33 530-1 38 63 . 5 
4 9 :80- 34 9 „ 64 26 30 5 
8349 15 65 | 25']. 36 
7 39 67 36 | 48 54 66 24 41 pe 
” 50 509 37 47 VVVVʒä:ß . 45 1 
8 39 40 38 47 0 T7 427 -18 4 
39 | 46 52 69 21 51 = 
f- 10 10 16 00 ( 70 20 32 Mx 
11 58 80 41 15 28 I PI 10 54 
12 38 68 422 ny, N : 
13 38 46 13 43 88999 
| 14 38. 22 4 43 1 *4 
135 38 00 45 42 43 8 
Z 08 4 76 
1711 57 5 / A | 00 Tx 
189 *] 57 4 } 48 :1 40 15 78 
673 9 ] 8 7 
20] } 50 28 50 3% a7 80 
% „„ 5-57 73 . 
22] .j 55 652 37 0 82 
237 -1--55 2 30 18 83 
24 54 664 35 26 84 
54 33 3-4 41 85 
00 36 33 1 86 
383 44 {| 57 32 67 87 
3 00 38 31 79 88 
29 | $2:1--48 . ||— 59 30 00 89 
8 =_— [5 5 1 6 300% 08 96 
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PROBLEMS PERFORMED BY THE GLOBE. 


PROBLEM I. The Diameter of an artificial Globe being given, to find its 
_ Surface in fquare, and its Solidity in cubic Meaſure. 

EP: MULTIPLY the diameter by the circumference, which is a great 
circle dividing the globe into two equa] parts, and the product will give 
the ſirſt: them multiply the ſaid product by one fixth of the diameter, 
and the product of that will give the ſecond. After the ſame manner we 
may find the ſurface and ſolidity of the natural globe, as alſo of the 
whole body of the atmoſphere ſurrounding the fame, provided it be 
always and every where of the ſame height; for, having found the per- 
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pendicular height of the atmoſphere by the common experiment of the 


aſcent of mercury at the foot and top of a mountain, double the ſaid. 
height, and add the fame to the diameter of the earth; then multiply 
the whole, as a new diameter, by its proper circumference, which again 
multiply by one ſixth of that diameter, and from the product ſubtract 


the ſolidity of the earth, it will Jeave that of the atmoſphere, 


FPROE. 2. To redify the Globe. | 
The globe being ſet upon a true plane, raiſe the pole according to the 


| 2 given Jatitude; then fix the quadrant of altitude in the zenith; and if 
there be any mariner's compaſs upon the pedeſtal, let the globe be fo 
— > fituated, that the brazen meridian may ſtand due ſouth and north, accord- 
ing to the two extremities of the needle, allowing for its variation. 
| 4 Pros. 3. To nd the Longitude aud Latitude of any Place. 
.. | . For this, ſee page 17. | : | 4 
| © Prop. 4. The Longitude and Latitude of any Place being given, to fin! 
: > that Place on the Globe. 
5 . . . : N 22 4 | | * | 
3 3 Ering the degree of longitude to the brazen meridian ; reckon upon 
1 | the ſame meridian the degree of latitude, whether fonth or north, and 
» | = make a mark where the reckoning ends; the point exactly under the 
4 mark is the place deſired. | | 
1 = Prom. 3. The Latitude of any Place being given, to find all thoſe Places 
533 ng | that hade the ſame Latitude. f 
52 | 38 The globe being rectified (a) according to the latitude (a) Pao. 2. 
21 | got the given place, and that place being brought to the 
* 1 ; Ms b . 0 . O rn 
50 | brazen meridian, make a mark exactly above the ſame, and turning the 
28 globe round, all thoſe places paſſing under the ſaid mark have the ſame 
ai latitude with the given place. | 
AD? 3 a | 
35. | Pros. 6. To find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic at any Time. 


4; The month and day being given, look for the ſame upon the wooden 


Pon. 7. The Month and Day being given, as alſo the particular Time of 
. that Day, to find tboſe Places of the Globe to auhich the Sun is iu tbe Me- 


ian at that Time. 


. 


5 The pole being elevated according to the latitude of the place where 
re, bring the ſaid place to the brazen meridian, and ſetting the 
— | | C3 
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index of the horary circle at the hour of the day, in the given place, on _ 
where you are, turm the globe ti} the index points at the 1 upper figure of 
XII. which done, fix the globe in that ſituation, and obſerve what 
places are exactly under the upper hemiſphere of the brazen meridian , 
for thoſe are the places deſired. 


- Prop. 8. To note ihe Length if the Day and N 5 ht an any Place of the 

. Farth di any Time. - 

5 p 5 Elevate the pole 7) according to the latitude of the 
(2) FOB = given place; find the ſun's place in the ecliptic (0) at 
non. that time; which being brought to the eatt ſide of the 
horizon, ſet the index of the horary circle at noon, or the upper figure 
XII. and turning the globe about till the aforeſaid place of the ecliptic 
touch the weſtern fide of the horizon, look upon the horary circle ; and 
where the index points, reckon the number of hours to the upper figure 
of XII. for that is the length of the day; the complement of which to 


24 hours is the length of the night. 


PRO B. 9. To knozo by the lobe, what 9 Ul it 1s in any Part of {he 
Mord at any Time, provided you know the Hour of the Day where 
wcu are at the fume Time. 

| Bring the place in abc you are to the brazen meri- 

le) PROB. 3. yan, the pole being raiſed 

0 pole eing rated (c according to its latitude, 
and ſet the index of the horary circle to the hour of the day at that time, 

Then bring the deſired place to the brazen meridian, and the index wih 

point out the hour at that place, 


' Pkos. 10. A Place being given in the Torrid Zone, to find the tæuo Days f 
the Year in which the Sun {hall be vertical to the ſame. | 


EW 

Bring the given place to the hrazen meridian, and mark what degree 7 
of latitude 18 exactly above it. Move the globe round, and obſerve the 
two points of the ccliptic that pats through the faid degree of latitude. 


Search upon the wooden horizon {or by proper tables of the ſan's an- 
naal motion) on what days he paſtes through the aforeſaid points of the 
ecliptic; for thute are the days required, in wich the ſun is yertic cal ty 
te given place. 

Pacs. 11. The 1Month ani ih; D ay being Sven, to Aud by the Globe 
Places of the Northern {rigid Zone, wobere the dun beg ins ther; oe ſpice 
eonfrart!y euitbout ſeltin g; as alſo of 2 es of the Southern 1; g's | 
Lone, where be then bigins to be totally abſent. 

The day given (Which N nüt always he one of thoſe either between the 
vernal equinos and the ſummer ſoiſtice, or between the autumnal equi- 
= pos. 6. nox and the winter folk ace), find (d) the ſun's place in 

the ecliptic, and marking the ſame, bring it to the brazen 
meridian, and reckon the like number of degrees from the north pole 
towards the equator, as there is between the & equator and the ſun's place 
in the ecliptic, making a wark where the reckoning ends, This GON, | 
turn the globe round, and all the places patting under the ſaid mark ate 
thoſe in which the ſun begins to ſhine conſtantly without ſetting, upon 
the given day. For ſolution of the latter part of the problem, ſet 0 "if 
the lame diſtance from the ſouth pole upon the brazen meridian towards Þ £ 

the cquator, as was formerly ſet off from the north; then marking I 

beore, and turning the globe: round, all places paſting under the mark Þ = 5 

aus thoſe where the ſun be Elias his total diſappearance from the given day | ” 
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eon. 12, 4 Flase being given in either of the Frigid Zones, to find by the 

| - (lobe zubat number of Days the Sun ernitently t ines Jon the faid Place, 
t aud cut Days be is abfent, as alſo the fir/? and laßt Day of bis Appearance. 
= Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and obſerving its lati- 
00 tude (a), elevate the globe aceordingly ; count the ſame 


. . number of degrees upon the meridian from each fide of (a) PROB, 2. 

the equator as the place is diſtant from the pole; and making marks 
A = where the reckonmgs end, turn the globe, and carefully obſerve what 
os = two degrees of the ecliptic paſs exactly under the two points marked 

” on the meridian ; firſt for the northern arch of the circle, namely, that 
5 comprehended between the two degrees marked, which being reduced 
2 to time, will give the number of days that the ſan conſtantly ſhines 


| | above the horizon of the given place: and the oppoſite arch of the ſaid 
” Circle will in like manner give the number of days in which he is 


| © totally abſent, and alſo will point ont which days thoſe are, And in 
= * thenterval he daily will riſe and ſet, | Wh 
the P oB. 13. The Month and Day being given, to find thoſe Places on the Globe, 
bre 8 to which the Sun, when in the Meridian, Hall be vertical on that Day. 
£1 The ſun's place in the ecliptic being found (6), bring 7 pin 6 
eri- che ſame to the brazen meridian, on which make a ſmall e 
de, mark exactly above the ſun's place. Which done, turn the globe; and 
ne. thoſe places which have the ſun vertical in the meridian; will ſucceſſive- 
vill i iy pats under the faid mark. 5 | 
Daz. 14. The Month and Day being given, to find upon what Point of 
's of | tbe Compaſs ihe Sun then rifes and fots in any Place. | 
| — Elevate the pole according to the latitude of the defired place, and, 
Tree. Fnudliing the fan's place in the ecliptic at the given time, bring the ſame 
the 2» @ the eaſtern fade of the horizon, and it will thow the point of the 
ude, compaſs upon which he then riſes. By turning the globe about till his 
an- place coincides with the weſtern fide of the horizon, you may allo ſee 
the upon that circle the exact point of his ſetting. | 
i] to 3 | | 
| PaonB, 15. To knozw by the Globe the Length of the longeſt and ſhorteſt Days 
bo B ne ail Nights in any Part of tbe World. „ 
eint Llevate the pole according to the latitude of the given place, and bring 
rigid the firſt degree of Cancer, if in the northern, or Capricorn, if in the 
Southern hemiſphere, to the eaſt fide of the horizon; and ſetting the 
"otic dex of the horary circle at noon, turn the globe about till the fign of 
equi- Cancer tonches the weſtern nde of the horizon, and then obterve upon 
a tc horary circle the number of hours between the index and the upper 
raren figure of XII. reckoning them according to the motion of the index; 


2 tor that is the length of, the longeſt day, the complement of which to 
3 2.4 hours is the extent of the ſhorteſt night. As for the ſhorteſt day and 
= longett njghkt, they are only the reverſe of the former, | 
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1 Prom. 16. The Hour of the Day being given in any Place to find thoſe 
DE WW. 1 30 „ 

ay Places of the Earth evbere it is either Noon or Midnight, or any other 
particular Hour, at the fame Time. © | - 


Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and ſet the index of the 


Elobe till the index points at the upper figure of XII. and obſerye what 
:1 CY os 


horary circle at the hour of the day in that place. Then turn about the 
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places are exactly under the upper femicirele of the brazen meridian ; for 
in them it is mid- day at the time given. Which done, turn the globe 
about till the index points at the lower figure of XII. and whatever places 
are then in the lower ſemicircle of the meridian, in them it is midnight 
at the given time. After the ſame manner we may find thoſe places that 
have any other particular hour at the time given, by moving the globe 
till the index . nts at the hour defired, and obſerving the places that are 
then under the brazen meridian. | 


PROB. 17. The Dar and Hour being given, to fnd by the Globe that 3 


cular Place of the Earth to aopic I the Sun 1s vertical at that Time, 


The ſun's place in the ecliptic (a) being found, and 
6) Pros. 6. brought to the brazen meridian, make a mark above the 
(0) POB. 16. ſame; then () find thote places of the earth in whoſe 
meridian the ſan js at that inſtant, and bring them to the 
braze n meridian; which done, obſerve that part of the earth which fall 
exactly under the-aforeſzid mark in the brazen meridian; for that is the 
particular place to which the ſun is vertical at that time, 


PB OB. 18. The Day an 2 7 Hour at an; Place being given, to find all thoſe 
Places wwhere 75 Sum is then rijing, or ſetting, or in the Meridian ; couſe- 
guently all thoſe Places which 255 3 at that Time, and thoſe 
evhich have twihobt, or dark mg | 


This 1 cannot be ſolved by any globe fitted up in the common 
way, with the hour-circle fixed upon the "brat: meridian, unleſs the fun 
be or or near either of the tropics on the given day. But by a globe 
fitted np with the hour-circle on its ſurface below the meridian, it may be 
ſolved for any day in the year, according to th e following g method. 
Having found the place to which the tun is vertical at the given hour, 
if the place be in the northern 1 elevate the north pole as 
many degrees above the horizon, as are equa to the latitude of that 
place: if the place be in the forthe rn hemitphere, cleyate the fouth pole 
accordangly ; ; and bring the ſaid place to the brazen meridian, Then, all 
thoſe places Which are in the wetter Jemicirae of tne horizon have the 
ſon rifing to them at that time, and thoſe in the caſtern ſemicirele have 
it ſetting; to thoſe uuder the upper ſemicit cle of the braſs meridian, it 
is noon; aud to thoſe under TA e lower 1emicircle, it is midnight. All 
thoſe places which are above the hori wot are enlightened by the ſun, 
and have the Tun juſt 2 as many degrees above them as they themfelves are 
above the horizon; and t! is height may be known, be Sing the qua- 
drant of altitude on the brazen meridian over the place to which the tun 
is vertical; and then laying it over any othe place, obſerving w ha mn 
ber of degrees on the nt are interce er between the ſuid place 
and the horizon. In all thot e places that are 18 degrees below the weſt⸗ 
ern ſemicirele of the horizon, the morning tw iligut is zuſt beginning ; 
in all thoſe places that are 18 degrees below the temic ircle of the hori- 
on, the evening twilight 1s ending; and all thoſe pidces that are lower 
Nn 18 degrees, have dark night. | ; | 

If any place be brought to the upper ſemicircle of the brazen mer 
dian, and the hour index be ſet to the upper XII. or noon, and then 10 
globe be turned round eaftward on its axis, —when the place comes to thy 
weſtern ſemicircle. of the horizon, the index will thow the time of inn 
rifing at that place; and when the ſame place comes to the caitern le. 
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micircle of the horizon, the index will ſhow the time of the ſun's 
letting. 5 | EL 

To thoſe places which do not go under the horizon, the ſun ſets not 
on that day: and to thoſe which do not come above it, the ſun does 
not rile, | | 


PROB. 19. The Month and Day being given, with the Place of the Moon in 


the Zodiac, and her true Latitude, to find the exaf? Hour evhen ſhe <vill 
riſe and ſet, together with her fouthing, or coming to the Meridian of the 
Place. | | 


The moon's place in the zodiac may be found readily enough at any 


time by an ordinary almanack ; and her latitude, which is her diſtance 

from the ecliptic, by applying the ſemicircle of poſition to her place in 

the zodiac. For the ſolution of the problem, elevate the ,  . 

8 . % . 28 N {a) Pros, 2s 

pole (a) according to the latitude of the given place; and | 

the ſun's place in the ecliptic at the time being (6) found, , pen 
; e : . (6) PROB. 6. 

and marked, as alſo the moon's place at the fame time, 

bring the ſun's place to the brazen meridian, and ſet the index of the 


'E horary circle at noon ; then turn the globe till the moon's place ſucceſ- 


3 


der that mark are thoſe deſired. 


ſirely meet with the eaſtern and weſtern fide of the horizon, as alſo the 
brazen meridian; and the index will point at thoſe yarious times th 


particular hours of her rifing, ſetting, and ſouthing. | — 


PROB. 20. Two Places being given on the Globe, to find the true Diflanes 
betaween them. © 

Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over both the 

places; and the number of degrees intercepted between them will be 


their true diſtance from each other, . reckoning every degree to be 69: 


Engliſh mules. 


Pros. 21. A Place heing given on the Globe, and its true Diftance from a 
fecond Place, to find cobat other Places of the Earth are at the ſame Di- 
ſtance from the given Place. | | 

Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and elevate the pole 

according to the latitude of the ſaid place; then tix the quadrant of al- 

titude in the zenith, and reckon upon that quadrant the given diſtance 
between the firſt and ſecond place, provided the ſame be under 90 de- 
grees ; otherwiſe you mult ule the ſemiciręle of poſition, and making 

« mark where the reckoning ends, and moving the ſaid quadrant or ſe- 


micircle quite round upon the turface of che globe, all places paſſing un- 


GEOGRAPHICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


1. The latitude of any place is equal to the elevation of the pole above 


| the horizon of that place, and the elevation of the equator is equal to the 


= Fam wile of the latitude, that is, to what the latitude wants of 90 
degrees. | „ 


2. Thoſe places which lie on the equator have no latitude, it being 


3 there that the latitude begins; and thoſe places which lie on the firſt | 
= meridian have no longitude, it being there that the longitude begins. 


Conſequently, that particular place of the earth where the firſt meridian 


& ENCHS the equator, has neither longitude nor latitude, 
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3. All places of the earth equally enjoy the benefit of the ſun, in res 
ſpect of time, and are equally deprived of it. 

4. All pla: es upon the equator have their days and nights equally 
long, that is, 12 hours each at all times of the year. For although the 


Inn declines alternately from the equator, towards the north and towards 
the tuch, yet, as the horizon of the <quator, cuts all the parallels of la- 
titude and declination in halves, the fan mutt always continue above 


the horizon for one half a diurnal revolution about the earth, and for the 
Other half below it. 


5. In all places of the earth between the equator and poles, the days 


and nights are equally long, viz. 12 hours each, when the fun is in the 


equnutipal : tor, in all the elevations of the pole, thort of 90 degrees 
(which js the greateſt), one half of the equator or * will be | 


above the horizon, and the other half below it. 

0. The days and nights are never of an equal length at any place bes 
tween the equator and polar circles, but when the ſun enters the figns 
Aries and £ Libra. For in every other part of the ecliptic, the cix- 


cle of the ſun's daily motion is divided inta two uncqual parts by the 
horizon. 


7. The nearer any place is to the equator, the leſs is the difference be- 


tween the length of the days and nights in that place ; and the more re- 


mote, the contrary; — the circles which the ſan deſcribes i in the heavens 
every 24 hours, being cut more nearly "Iu in the former caſe, and 
more unequal in the latter. | 


8. In all Places lying upon any giyen paralle} of latitude, however 


long or ſhort the Qay and night be at any one of thoſe places at apy time 
of the year, it is then of the ſame length at all the reſt; for in turning 


the globe round its axis (when rectified according to the ſun's declina- 


tion), all thote places will keep equally Jong above and below the horizon, 
9. The tan is vertical twice a year to every place between the tropics ; 


ts thoſe under the tropics, once a year, but never any where elſe. For 


there can be no place between the tropics, but that there will be two 
points in the ecliptic, whoſe declination from the equator 1s equal to the 
latitude of that place; and there is but one point of the ecliptic, which 
has a declination equal to the latitude of places on the tropic which that 
point of the ecliptic touches; and as the ſun never goes without the 
tropics, he can never be vertical to any place that lies without them. 

10. In ail places lying exactly under the polar circles, the fun, when 
he is in the nearer tropic, continues 24 hours above the horizon without 
ſetting ; becauſe no part of that tropic is below their horizon. And 
when "the 4 fan is in the farther tropic, he 1s for the ſame length of time 
without rifing; becauſe no part of that tropic is above their horizon. 
But at all other times of the year, he riſes, and ſets there, as in other 
places; becauſe all the circles that can be drawn parallel'to the equator, 
between the tropics, are more ar leſs cut by the horizon, as-they are 
farther from, or nearcr to, that tropic which is all above the horizon: 
and when the ſan is not in either of the tropics, his diurnal courſe muſt 
be i 9 one or other of thoſe circles. 

To all places in the northern hemiſphere, from the equator to the 
$a: circle, the longeſt day and ſhorteſt night is when the fun is in the 
northern tropic ; and the ſhorteſt day and longeſt night is when the ſun 
is in the ſouthern tropic; hecauſe no circle of the ſun's daily motion is 
to muck above the horizon, and ſo little below it, as the northern tro» 
- ; and none fo little above it, and ſo much below it, as the ſoutherne 


In the ſouthern hemiſphere, the cantrary takes places 
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INTRODUCTION, | 25 
12. In all places between the polar circles and poles, the ſan appears 


and at the oppoſite time of the year, without riſing; hecauſe ſome part 


of the ecliptic never ſets in the former cate, and as much of the oppoſite 


part never riſes in the latter. And the nearer unto, or the more remote 
from the pole theſe places are, the longer or thorter is the tuu's continu- 
ing preſence or abſence. N = | 
13. If a ſhip ſets out from any port, and fails round the earth eaſt- 
ward to the ſame port again, let her perform her voyage in what time 
ſhe will, the people in that ſhip, in reckoning their time, will gain one 


complete day at their return, or count one day more than thote who re- 


kde at the ſame port; becauſe, by going contrary to the ſun's diurnal 
motion, and being forwarder every evening than they were in the morn- 
ing, their horizon will get ſo much the ſooner above the ſetting ſun, 
than if they had kept for a whole day at any particular place. And 
thus, by cutting off trom the length of every day a part proportionable 
to their own motion, they will gain a complete day at their return, with- 
out gaining one moment of ablolute time. If they ſail weſtward, they 
will reckon one day leſs than the people do who reſide at the lame port; 
becauſe, by gradually following the apparent diurnal motion of the ſun, 
they will keep him each particular day ſo much longer above the hori- 
zon, as anſwers to that day's courſe ; and thereby cut off a whole day 
in reckoning, at their return, without lofing one moment of abſolute 
time. . _ 

Hence, if two ſhips ſhould ſet out at the ſame time from any port, 
and fail round the globe, one eaſtward and the other weſtward, ſo as to 
meet at the ſame port on any day whatever, they will differ two days in 
reckoning their time, at their return, If they fail twice round the earth, 
they will differ four days; if thrice, then fix, &c. 5 


OF THE NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. 


Taz conſtituent parts of the Earth are two, the land and spater. 
The parts of the land are continents, iflands, peninſulas, iſtbmuſes, 


_ promontories, capes, coaſts, mountains, &e. This land is divided into 


{wo great continents (beſides the iflands), viz. the eaffern and eveftern 
continent. The eaſtern is ſubdivided into three parts, viz. Europe, on 
tae north-weſt ; Afia, on the north-eaſt ; and Africa (which is joined to 
Aſia by the iſthmus of Soez, 60 miles over), on the ſouth. The weſtern 
continent conſiſts of North and South America, joined by the iſthmus 
of Darien, nearly 70 niiles broad. | | 


A continent is a large portion of land, containing ſeveral countries or 


kingdoms, without any entire ſeparation of its parts by water, as Europe. 


An land is a ſmaller part of land, quite ſurrounded by water, as Great 


Britain. A peninſula is a tract of land, every where ſurrounded by wa- 
ter, except at one narrow neck, by which it joins the neighbouring 
continent; as the Morea in Greece; and that neck of land which ſo 


Joinus it, is called an z/Zbmus; as the iſthmus of Suez, which joins Africa 


to Aſia, and the iſthmus of Darien, which joins North and South Ame- 


dia. A promontory is a hill, or point of land, ftretching itſelf into the 


8 ſea, the end of which is called a cape; as the Cape of Good Hope. A 
5 coaſe or ſhore is that part of a country which borders on the ſea fide. 


Mountains, valleys, woods, deſerts, plains, &c. need no deſcription. 


5 3 page, remarkable are taken notice of, and deſcribed, in the body of 
this work. | EN e | | 


For ſome number of days (or rather diurnal revolutions) without ſetting. 
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The parts of the water are oceans, ſeas, lakes, ſtraits, gulfe, bays or 
creeks, rivers, &c. The waters are divided into three extenſive oceans 
(beſides leffer ſeas, which are only branches of theſe), viz. the Atlantic, 
the Pacific, and the Indian Ocean. The Atlantic, or Weſtern Ocean, 
divides the eaſtern and weſtern continents, and is 3000 miles wide. 
The Pacific divides America from Aſia, and is 10,000 miles over. The 
Indian Ocean lies between the Eait Indies and Africa, Ss. 3000 mules 
wide. 

The ocean is a vaſt collection of water, without any entire ſeparation 
of its parts by land; as the Atlantic Ocean. A / is a ſmaller collec- 
tion of water, Wel communicates with the ocean, confined by the 
land; as the Mediterranean and the Red Sca. A Jake is a large collec- 
tion of water, entirely ſurrounded by land ; as the lake of Geneva, and 
the lakes in Canada. A frat is a narrow part of the ſea, confined or 
lying between two ſhores, and opening a paſſage out of one ſea inte 
another: as the ſtrait of Gibraltar, or that of Magellan. This is ſome- 
times called a /or7:d; as the ſtrait into the Baltic. A gulf is a part of the 
ſea running up into the land, and ſurrounded by it, except at the paſ- 

' ſage whereby it communicates with the fea or ocean. If a gulf be very 
large, it is called an inland fea ; as the Mediterranean; if it do not go 
far into the land, it is called a bay, as the Bay of Biſcay ; if it be very 
ſmall, a creek, wen, tation, or road for ſhips, as Milford Haven. Ri- 
vers, nal brooks, &c. need no deſcription ; for theſe lefcr diviſions 

of water, like thoſe of land, are to be met with in moſt countries, and 
every one has a clear idea of what is meant by them. But in order to 


ſtrengthen the remembrance of the great parts of the land and water we 
have deſcribed, it may be proper to "obſerve that there is a ſtrong ana- 
logy or reſemblance between them. The deſcription of a continent re- 
ſembles that of an ocean; an iſland encompaſſed with water reſembles a 
jake encompaſſed with land. A peninſula of land is like a gulf or in- 
land fea. A promontory or cape of land is like a bay or cr eek of the 
ſea; and an iſthmus, whereby two lands are Joined, reſembles a ftrait, 
which unites one ſea to another. 1 

To this deſcription of the diviſions of the earth, we ſhall fubjoin a ta 
ble, exhibiting the ſuperficial contents of the Whole globe in ſquare 
miles, fixty to a degree, and alſo of the ſeas and unknown parts, the ha- 
bitable earth, the four quarters or continents; likewiſe of the great em- 
pires and principal iſlands, placed as they arg ſubordinate to e each other ” 
in magnitude. 
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lions. | L 


= 0111 ſurface principally ariſe. | 
= Vivwps.] The earth on which we live is every where ſurrounded by a 
ine inviſible fluid, which extends to ſeveral miles above its ſurface, and 
b called Air. It is found by experiments, that a ſmall quantity of air is 
capable of being expanded, ſo as to fill a very large ſpace, or to be com- 
2x p'elicd into a much ſmaller compaſs than it occupied before. The ge- 
xg bcral caufe of the expanſion of the air is heat; the general cauſe of its 
— OY comprethon is cold. Hence if any part of the air or atmoſphere receive 
——=x cercater degree of cold or heat than it had before, its parts will be put 
: S 5 MONO, and expanded or compreſſed. But when air is put in motion 
7 ky call it wind in general, and a breeze, gale, or ttorm, according to the 

© {<5ucts or yelocity of that motion. Winds, therefore, which are com- 


. 
EN” : Square Square Sg. 
[ ts | + Miles.” Mands, Miles. j. Miles. 
[The Globe „ 148,510,627 Cuba — 38,400] St. Michael = 920 
seas and unknown Parts 117,843,821 an - 28,250]Þky - 900 
5 The Habitable World* © = 30,666, 806Hiſpaniola 36,000} Lewis - 880 
Ikurope - 2., 749,349 Newfoundl. 35500 Funen - 768 
Fee” 10,257,487|Ceylon - 921,730[Yvica - 625 
= JAirica - — 383, 506,208 [lrelancd = 27,45% Minorca - 520 
1 1 5 4 9, 153,782 fFrormoſa - 17,00 Rhodes — 480 
5 Fa Empire under Darius 1,650, 00 Anian — 11,900 [Cephalonia — 420 
Rom Em. in its utmoſt height 1,610, 0 % Gilolo = 10,400} Amboyna — 400 
” {Ruſſian . - - 3,376,485|Sicily - - 9,40t6JOrkn, Pomona $24 
® {Chineſe — ER 1,749,000|Timor - 7,800 Scio — 300 
Great Mogul - — 1, 116,000 Sardinia — 6, 600 Martinieo — 260 
E [Turkiſh 1 - - 960,057 Cyprus — 6,300]Lemnos = 220 
wy Britiſh, excluſive of Laa 809.996 Jamaica - 6,000 Corfu SE. 19-1 
5 ments in Atrica and Gibraltar a Flores - 6,VOC[Providence . — 168 
IPrefent Perkan — — 800, 000 [Ceram -: 3,400 Men 160 
| Breton 4,000 [Bornholm — 160 
ISLANDS. | Socotra - 3, 600[Wisht = — 150 
f Borneo - . = .  _ . 228 O00[Candia =» 3,220{Malta - 150 
Madagaſcar — — 168, 000 Porto Rico - 5,200]Barbadoes - 140 
Sumatra - os 129,000|Corſica — 2,520 œZante - 120]. 
Japan - 118,000|Zealand - 1,935 Antigua 100 
Great Britain = = = 72,926} Miajorca - 1,400]5t. Chriſtopher's 80 
Celebes - =, 68, 40 St. Jago — 1,400[St. Helena 80 
IManuilla — - 38, 500Negropont =  1,300|Suernſey = oC, 
lecland — . - 46,00(jTeneriffe = 1,279}Jerſey = = + 43 
Verra del Fvego + - 42,075 Fothland - 1,000 Zermudas.' = 40 
Mindanao - - 39,200 Madeira - Y950[Rhodeo = 36 
Io theſe iſlands may be added the following, which have lately been diſcovered} / 
por more fully explored: The exact dimenſions of them are not aſcertained : but thezy 
3 maß be arranged in the following order, according to their magnitude, beginning a 
ſche largeſt, which is ſuppoſed to be nearly equal in fize to the whole continent ot] 
= jturope; ; 5 SLE | 
8 _ New Holland, Otaheite, or King George's Iſland, 
5 New Guinea, | | Friendly Iſlands, - -. - 
5 New Zealand, Marqueſas, 8 
8 New Caledonia, | Eaſter, or Davis's Iſland. 
5 Ne Hebrides, | 
3 * The number of inhabitants com- 7 Europe contains - 153 Millions 
puted at preſent to be in the-known Aſiu — — 300 
World, at a medium, taken from the Africa . „ 150 
oft calculations, are about 953 mil- America o - 150. 


— — 


Total 953 


Wixps axD TIDEs.] We cannot finiſh the doctrine of the earth, with- 
out conſidering the winds and tides, 


from which the changes that happen 
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Pond 


' monly confidered as things extremely variable and uncertain, depend on 
a general cauſe, and act with more or leſs uniformity in proportion as the 
action of this cauſe is more or leſs conſtant. It is found by obſervations 
made at ſea, that, from thirty degrees north latitude, to thirty degrees 
ſonth, there is a conſtant eaſt wind throughout the year, blowing on the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and called the Trade Wind. This is oc— 
caſioned by the action of the ſun, which, in moving from eaſt to wet, | 

heats and conſequently expands the air immediately under him; by 7 
which means a ſtream or tide of air always accompanies him in his courſe, 

and occations a perpetual eaſt wind within thefe limits. This general 
cauſe however is modified by a number of particulars, the explication of 
which would be too tedions and complicated for our preſent plan, which 
is to mention facts rather than theories, | Eg 

The winds called the Tropical I inde, which blow from ſome parti- 
cular point of the compaſs without much variation, are of three kinds; 
1. The Gencral Trade Winds, which extend to nearly thirty degrees of 
latitude on each fide of the equator in the Atlantic, Ethiopic, and 

Pacific ſcas. 2. The Monſoons, or ſhifting trade winds, which blow fix 
months in one direction, and the other fix months in the oppofite. Theſe 
are moſtly 11 the Indian or Eaſtern Oecan, and do not extend above two 

hundred leagues from the land. Their change 1s at the vernal and au- 
tumnal equinoxes, and is accompanied with terrible ſtorms of thunder, 15 
lightning, and rain. 3. The Sa and Land Breezes, which are another | 
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kind of periodical winds, that blow from the land from midnight to mid- 
day, and from the ſea from about noon till midnight; theſe, however, da 
not extend above two or three leagues from ſhore. Near the coaſt of 
Guinea in Africa, the wind blows nearly always from the weſt, ſouth-weſt, it 
or ſouth. On the coatt of Peru in South America, the wind blows con- 4 


ſtantly from the ſouth-weſt. Beyond the latitude of thirty north and 
ſouth, the winds, as we daily perceive in Great Britain, are mare variable, 
though they blow oftener from the weſt than any other point. Between, 
the fourth and tenth degrees of north latitude, and between the longitude 
of Cape Verd and that of the eaſternmoſt of the Cape Verd iſlands, there 
is a tract of ſea condemned to perpetual calms, attended with terrible 
thunder and lightning, and ſuch rains, that this ſea has acquired the 
name of the Rains. F 

It may be alſo uſcful to ſtudents in navigation and geography to ob- 
ſerve farther, that the courſe or latitude our ſhips generally keep in their 
paſſage from England to America, and the Weſt Indies, is, 

Ta Boſton in New England, and Halifax in Nova Scotia, from 42 ta 
43 degrees. | | 5 

To New York by the Azores or Weſtern Iſlands, 39 degrees. = 

To Carolina and Virginia by Madeira, which is called the upper 
courſe, 32 degrees; but the uſual courſe, to take advantage of the trade 
winds, is from 16 to 23 degrees; and in this courſe they frequently touch 
at Antigua: it is this courſe our Weſt India ſhips ſail in. - 

The Spaniſh galleons and the flota from Spain keep from 15 to 18 de? 
grees; and in their return to Spain, about 37 degrees. ED 
TI ES. ] By the rides is meant that regular motion of the ſea, accord Foe 
ing to which it ebbs and flows twice in twenty-four hours. The doctrine 
of the tides remained in obſcurity, till the immortal fir Iſaac Newton 


explained it by his great principle of gravity or attraction. For, havins pe 
demonſtrated that there is a principle in all bodies within the ſoar po 


ſyſtem, by which they mutually draw or attract one another in proportion Z 5 
to their diſtance, it follows, that thoſe parts of the ſea which are in- 
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mediately below the tnoon, maſt be drawn towards it ; and conſequently, 
wherever the moon is nearly vertical, the ſea will be raiſed, which oc- 
cafions the flowing of the tide there. A fimilar reaſon occaſions the 
Rowing of the tide likewiſe in thoſe places where the moon is in the na- 
dir, and which muſt be diametrically oppoſite to the former: for in the 
hemiſphere fartheſt from the moon, the parts in the nadir being leſs at- 
tracted by her than the other parts which are nearer to her, gravitate leſs 


towards the earth's centre, and conſequently muit he higher than the reſt. 


Thoſe parts of the earth, on the contrary, where the moon appears on 
the horizon, or ninety degrees diſtant from the zenith and nadir, will 


Have low water; for as the waters in the zenith and nadir riſe at the ſame 
time, the waters in their neighbourhood will preſs towards thoſe places 


to maintain the equilibrinm; to ſupply the places of theſe, others will 
move the ſame way, and ſo on to the places ninety degrees diſtant from 
the zcnith and nadir, where the water will be loweſt. By combining 
this doctrine with the diurnal motion of the earth, above explained, we 
ſhall be ſenſible of the reaſon why the tides ebb and flow twice in a lunar 
day, or about twenty-four hours fifty minutes, = 2 

The tides are higher than ordinary, twice every month, that is about 
the times of new and full moon, und are called Spring Tides : for at theſe 
times the actions of both the ſun and moon are united; and draw in the 
ſame ſtraight line; and conſequently the ſea muſt be more elevated. At 
the conjunction, or when the ſun and moon are on the ſame fide of the 
earth, they both confpire to raiſe the waters in tlie zenith, and conſe- 
quently in the nadir; and at the oppoſition, or when. the earth is be- 
tween the ſun and moon, while one occaſions high water in the Zenith 
and nadir, the other does the ſame. The tides are lets than ordinary 
twice every month, about the firſt and laſt quarters of the moon, and are 
called Map Tides : for in thoſe quarters, the fun raifes the waters where 
the moon deprefles them. and depreſſes where the moon raiſes them; ſo 
that the tides are only occaſioned by the difference by which the action 


of the moon, which is neareſt us, prevails over that of the ſun; Theſe 


things would happen uniformly, were the whole ſurface of the earth co- 
vered with water; but fince there are à multitude of iſlands and con- 
tinents which interrupt the natural courſe of the water, a variety of ap- 
pearances are to be met with in different places, which cannot be ex- 
plained without confidering the ſituation of the thores, ſtraits, and other 
objects that have a ſhare in producing them. | 

CurRenTs.] There are frequently ſtreams or currents in the ocean, 
Which ſet thips a great way beyond their intended courſe. There is a 


current between Florida and the Bahama Iſlands, which always runs 


from ſouth to north. A current runs conſtantly from the Atlantic, 
through the ſtraits of Gibraltar, into the Mediterranean. A current ſets 


= out of the Baltic ſea, through the ſound or ſtrait between Sweden and 


Denmark, into the Britith channel, ſo that there are no tides in the 
Baltic, About {inal iflands and head-lands in the middle of the ocean, 
the tides rife very little; but in ſome bays, and about the mouths of rivers, 


they riſe from 12 to 50 feet. | | 
Mars.] A map is the repreſentation of the earth, or a part of it, on 
3 pane ſurface. Maps differ from the globe in the fame manner as a 
picture does from a ſtatue, The globe truly repreſents the earth'; where- 
5 4 map, being a plane ſarface, cannot repreſent a ſpherical body. But 


2 tough the earth can never be exhibited exactly by one map, yet by 
means of leveral, each containing about ten or twenty degrees of latituds, 
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the repreſentation will not fall very much ſhort of the globe for exact- 
\ neſs; becauſe ſuch maps might be joined together ſo as to form a convex 
ſurf ice, nearly as ſpherical as the globe itſelf. 


CarDINaL POINTS.] The north is contidered as the upper part of the 
map; the ſouth is at the bottom, oppoſite to the north; the eaſt is on the 


right hand, the face being turned to the north; and the weſt on the left 


band oppoſite to the eaſt. From the top to the bottom are drawn 
meridians, or /:nes of longitude ; and from fide to fide, parallels of latitude, 
The outermeſt of the meridians and parallels are marked with degrees of 
latitude and longitude, by means of which, and the ſcale of miles com- 
monly placed in the corner of the map, the ſituation, diſtance, &c. of 
places, may be found, as on the artificial globe. Thus, to find the di- 
ſtance of two places, ſuppoſe London and Paris, by the map, we have 
only to meaſure the ſpace between them with the compaſſes, or a bit of 
thread, and to apply this diſtance to the ſcale of miles, which ſhows that 
London is 210 miles diſtant from Paris. If the places lie directly north 
or ſouth, eaſt or weſt, from cach other, we have only to obſerve the de- 
grees on the meridians and parallels ; and by turning theſe into miles, we 

obtain the diſtance without meaſuring. Rivers are deſcribed in maps by 
black lines, and are wider towards the mouth than towards the head or 
ſpring. Mountains are iketched on maps as on a picture. Foreſts and 


woods are repreſented by a kind of ſhrub ; bogs and moraſles, by ſhades; 


ſands and ſhallows are Jefer ibed by ſmall dots; ; and roads uſually by 
double lines. Near harbours, the depth of the water is expreſled by 
fignres repreſenting fathoms. 
"LEXGTH OF MILES IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. -Y There is ſcarcely a 
greater variety in any thing than in this ſort of meaſure: not only thoſe 
of ſeparate countries differ, as the French from the Engliſh, but thoſe of 
the ſame country vary in the different provinces, from each other, and = 
from the ſtandard. Thus the common Engliſh mile differs from the 7 
ſtatute mile: and the French have three ſorts of leagues. We ſhall here 
give the miles of leveral countries, compared with the Engliſh, by Dr. £7 
Halley. | 
The Engliſh ſtatute mile conſiſts of 5280 fect, 1700 yards, or 8 fur- 
longs. | 85 
The Ruſſian vorſt is little more . 3 of a mile Engliſh. % 
The Turkiſh, Italian; and old Roman leſler mi tle, is nearly one Engliſh: - 
The Arabian, ancient and modern, 1 is about 14 Engliih, 
The Scotch and Iriſh mile is about 1+ 2 Englith, 
The Indian is almoſt 3 Engliſh. 8 
The Dutch, Spaniſh, and Poliſh, is about 37 Engliſh 
The German is more than 4 E neliſh. 
The Swediſh, Daniſh, and Hungarian, i is from 5 to 0 Engliſh. 
The French common league i is near 3 Engliſh; and 
The Engliſh marine league is 3 Engliſh miles. 


PART IL 


OF THE ORIGIN OF NATIONS, LAWS, GOVERNMENT 
AND COMMERCE. 


HAVING, 1n the ue ving work, mentioned the ancient names of I 
countries, and even ſometimes, in ſpeaking of thoſe countries, carr jcd LS 
our reſearches beyond modern times, — it was thought neceſſary, in Tn 


n: 
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order to prepare the reader for entering upon the particular hiſtory of 
each country we deſcribe, to preſent him with a general view of the 
hiftorv of mankind, from the tirit ages of the world to the reformation 
in religion during the 10th century. By a hiſtory of the world, we do 
not mean a mere liſt of dates (Which, when taken by itſelf, is a thing 
extremely infignificant), but an account of the moſt intereſting and im 
portant events which have happened among mankind ; with the cauſes 
that have produced, and the effects Which have followed from them. 
This we judge to be a matter of high importance in itſelf, ard indiſpen- 
fably requiſite to the underſtanding of the preſent ſtate of commerce, 
government, arts, and manners, in any particular country: it may be 
called commercial and political geography, and, undoubtedly, conſtitutes 


the moſt uſeful branchof that ſcience. 


The great event of the creation of the world, before which there was 
neither matter nor form of any thing, is placed, according to the beſt 
chronologers, in the year before C hriſt 4004; and in the 710th year of 
what is called the Julian period, which has been adopted by ſome chro- 


nologers and hiſtorians, but is of little real ſervice. The ſacred records 


have fully determined the queſtion, that the world was not eternal, and 
alſo aſcertained the time of its creation with great preciſion *. 

It appears in general, from the firſt chapters in Geneas, that the 
world, before the flood, was extremely populous ; that mankind had 
made conſiderable improvement in the arts, and were become extremely 
vicious, both in their ſentiments and manners. Their wickedneſs gave 
occaſion to a memorable cataſtrophe, by which the whole hu- B. C 
man race, except Noah and his tamily, were twept from the face 23 8. 
of the carth. The deluge took place in the 1050th year of the _ 
world, and produced a very conſiderable change in the foil and at- 
moſphere of this globe, rendering them lets friendly to the frame and 
texture of the human body. Hence the abridgement of the life of man, 
and that formidable train of diſeaſes which has ever ſince made ſuch 
havock in the world. A curious part of hiſtory follows that of the de- 
luge, — the repeopling of the world, and the rifing of a new generation 
from the ruins of the former. The memory of the three ſons of Noah, 
the firſt founders of nations, was long preſerved among their ſeveral 
dejcendants. Japhet continned famous among the weſtern nations, 
under the celebrated name of Japetns; the Hebrews paid an equal 
veneration to Shem, who was the founder of their race; and, among the 
Egyptians, Flam was long revered as a divinity, nnder the name of Ju- 
piter Hammon. It appears that hunting was the principal occupation 
tome centurics after the deluge. The world teemed with wild beaſts ; 
and the great heroiſm of thoſe times confiſted in deſtroying them. 
Hence Nimrod obtained immortal renown, and, by the admiration which 


bis courage and dexterity univerſally excited, was enabled to ac- B. C 


quire an authority over his fellow- creatures, and to found at Ba- | 
bylon the firſt monarchy whoſe origin is particularly mentioned in 2247. 
hiſtory. Not long after, the foundation of Nineveh was laid by Aſſur; 
in Egypt the four governments of Thebes, Theri, Memphis, and Tanis, 
began to aſſume ſome appearance of form and regularity. That theſe 


= Events ſhould have happened ſo ſoon after the deluge, whatever ſurpriſe 


. ; : . * 

*. The Samaritan copy of the Pentateuch, or five hooks of Moſes, makes the antedi- 
luvian period only 1307 years, 349 ſhort of the Hebrew Eible compulition z and the 
veptuagint copy ſtretches it to 2262 years, which is 606 years exceeding it; but the 
Hebrew chronology is generally acknowledged to be of ſaperior- authority. = 
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it may have occaſioned to the learned ſome centuries ago, need not in 
the ſmalleſt degree excite the wonder of the prefent age. We have ſeen, 
from many inſtances, the powerful effects of the principles of population, 
and how ſpeedily mankind inereaſe, when the generative faculty hes 
under no reſtraint. The kingdoms of Mexico and Peru were incom- 
parably more extenſive than thoſt of Babylon, Nineveh, and Egypt, 
during that early age; and yet theſe kingdoms are not ſuppoſed to have 
exiſted four centuries before the diſcovery of America by Columbus, 
As mankind continued to multiply on the earth, and to ſeparate from 
B. C each other, the tradition concerning the true God was obliterated 
or obſcured. This occaſioned the calling of Abraham to be the 
1921 % N + we oli 
father of a choſen people. From this period the hiftory of an- 
cient nations begins to dawn; and we learn ſeveral particulars of im- 
portance. . e | Fo 
Mankind had fiot long been united into ſocieties before they began 


to oppreſs and deſtroy each other. Chedorlaomer, king of the Ela- 


mites, or Perſians, was already become a robber and a conqueror. His 
force, however, could not have been very great, fince, in one of his ex- 
peditions, Abraham, affiſted only by his houſehold, ſet upon him in his 
retreat, and, after a fierce engagement, recovered all the ſpoil that 
had been taken. Abraham was ſoon after obliged by a famine to leave 
Canaan, the country where God had commanded him to ſettle, and to 
go into Egypt. This journey gives occaſion to Moſes to mention ſome 
particulars reſpecting the Egyptians, which evidently diſcover the cha- 


raQteriſtics of an improved and powerful nation. The court of the Egyp» 


tian monarch is deſcribed in the moſt brilliant colours. He was tur- 
rounded by a crowd of courtiers, ſolely occupied in gratifying his paſ- 
fions. The particular governments into which that country was divided, 
were now united under one powerful prince ; and Ham, who led the co- 
lony into Egypt, became the founder of a mighty empire. We are not, 
however, to imagine, that all the laws which took place in Egypt, and 
which have been ſo juſtly admired for their wiſdom, were the work of 
that early age. Diodorus Siculus, a Greek writer, mentions many ſuc- 
ceſhve princes, who Jaboured for their eſtabliſhment and perfection. 
Phit in the time of Jacob, two centuries aſter, the firſt principles of civil 
order and regular government ſeem to have been tolerahly underſtood 
among the Egyptians. The country was divided into ſeveral diſtricts 
or ſeparate departments; councils compoſed of experienced and felect 
perſons, were eſtabliſhed for the management of public affairs ; gra- 
naries for preſerving corn were erected; and, in fine, the Egyptians 
in that age enjoyed a commerce far from inconfiderable. Theſe facts, 
though of an ancient date, deſerve our particular attention. It is from 
the Egyptians that many of the arts, both of elegance and ntility, have 
been handed down in an uninterrupted chain to the modern nations of 
Europe. The Egyptians communicated their arts to the Greeks; the 
Greeks taught the Romans many improvements both in the arts of peace 
and war; and to the Romans, the preſent inhabitants of Europe are in- 


debted for their civiliſation and refivement. The kingdomgof Babylon and : 


Nineveh remained ſeparate for ſeveral centuries: but we ſcarcely know 
even the names of the kings who governed them, except that of Ninas, the 
ſucceflor of Aſſur, who, fired with the ſpirit of conqueit, extended the 


* According to Dr. Plaxfair's Chronological Tables, the birth of Abraham is fxc6 
al defore Chiſt 2080, aud his being called out of Urr, at 1986, 3 
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pounds of his 3 added Babylon to his dominioms, and laid the 
foundation of that monarchy, which, raiſed to its meridian ſplendor by 
His enterprifing ſucceflor Semiramis. and diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
the Aſſyrian empire, ruled Aſia for many ages. 

Javan, fon of Japhet, 2 and grand-ſon of N. >ah, was the ſtock from whom 
all the people known by the name of Greeks are deſcended. Javan eſta- 
blithed himfelf in the iſlands on the weſtern coaſt of Aſia Minor, from 
> whence it was impoſſible that tome wanderers ſhould not paſs over. into 
E urope. 
gi, is generally ſuppoſed to have 5 in the year before Chriſt 
2090. To theſe firſt inhabitants ſucceeded a colony from Egypt, who, 
about 2000 years. before the Chriſtian ara, penetrated into Greece, and, 
under the name of Titans, endeavoured to eſtabliſh monarchy in that 
> country, and to introduce into it the laws and civil polity of the Egyp- 

tians. But the empire of the Titans was ſoon diſſolved; and the Greeks, 

v.ho ſeem to have been ac this time as rude and barbarous as any people 

in the world, again fell back into their lawlets and ſavage manner of 
life. Several colonies, however, ſoon _— paſſed over from Aſia into 
= Greece, and, by remaining in that country, produced a more confider- 
able alteration in the manners of its inh e de The mott an- B. C 
cient of theſe were the colonies of Inachns and Ogyges; of whom f 
the former ſettled in Argos, and the latter ip Attica. We know 1 
very little of Ogyges or his W Thoſe of Inachus endeavoured to 


purpoſe were not altogether unſucceſsful. 

Bat the hiſtory of the Ifraelites is the only one with which we are 
much acquainted during thoſe ages. The train of curious events which 
occaſioned the ſeritlng of J acob and bis fa unily in that part of Egypt of 
which ue was the capital, are univerſally known, That patriarch 
= | died, according to the Se ptnagint verſion of the Bible, 1794 years B. C 
A be fore Chriſt, but, according to the Hebrew 1 only 1689. 
1 1 years, and in the year of the world 23 This is a re- ES 

markable ra with reſpect to the nations of tare antiquity, and con- 

5 cludes that period of time which the Greeks confidered as altogether un- 
know n, and which they have gr catly dishgured by their fabulous narra- 
tons. Let us regard this period then in another point of view, and con- 

Inder what we can learn from the ſacred writings, with reſpect to the 


— 


t is a common error among writers on this ſubjeR, to conſider all the 


nations of antiquity as bein 2 e alike in theſe reſpects. They find 
lomo na tions extremely N and barbarous, and hence they conclude 
- 1. all were in the ſame ſituation. They diſcover others acquainted 
With many arts, and hence they infer the wiſdom of the firſt ages. 
Her pprars, however, to have been as much difierence between the 
* bitants of the ancient world, with regard to arts and rehnement, as 
Pelvcen the civilided kingdoms of modern Europe, and the Indians of 
3 Emerica, or the e NEgrocs on the avaſt of Africa. Noah was undoubted- 
3 4 y 2cquamted with all the {cience and arts of the antediluvian world; 


+8 


"i 


eis ne would communicate to his children, and they again would hand 
” 1m down to? their poſterity. Thoſe vations, there fore, who ſettled 
Paare |t the original ſeat of mankind, and who had the beſt opportunities 

ayall themielves of the knowiedge which their great ancettor was 
|: Wolcied of, early formed themſelves into regular ſocieties s, and made 
3 Foirſilerable improvements in the arts which are moſt ſubſervient to hu- 
nlite. Agriculture appears to have been known in the firſt ages of 
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The kingdom of Sicyon, near Corinth, founded by the Pelaſ- - 


unite the diſperied and wandering Greeks ; and their endeavours for this 
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the world. Noal cultivated the vine : in the time of Jacob, the fig-tres 


and the almond were well known in the land of Canaan; and the in- 


ſtruments of haſbandry, long before the diſcovery of them in Greece, 
are often mentioned in the ſacred writings, It is fearcely to be ſuppoſed 
that the ancient cities, beth in Aſia and Egypt, (whote foundation, as 
we have already mentioned, aſcends to the remoteſt antiquity) could have 
been built, unle( the culture of the ground had been practiſed at that 
time. Nations who live by hunting or paſturage only, lead a wandering 
life, and ſeſdom fix their refidence in cities. Commerce naturally fol- 
lows agriculture : and though we cannot trace the ſteps by which it was 
introduced among the ancient nations, we may, from detached paſſages 
m ſacred writ, atcertain the progrets which had been made in it during 
the patriarchal times. We know from the hiſtory of civil ſociety, that 
the commercial intercourſe between men muſt be pretty conſiderable, be- 


tore the metals come to be conſidered as the medium of trade; and yet 


this was the cafe even in the days of Abraham. It appears, however, 
from the relations which eftablith this fact, that the uſe of money had 
not been of ancient date; it had no mark to afcertain its weight or fine- 
neſs; and in a contract for a burying- place, i in exchange for which Abra- 
ham gave filver, the metal was weighed in the preſence of all the people, 
As commerce improved, and bargains of this fort became more common, 
this practice was laid afide, and the quantity of filver was aſcertained by 
a particular mark, which ſaved the trouble of weighing it. But this dots 
not appear to have taken place till the time of Jacob, the ſecond from 
Abraham. The reſlab, of which we read in his time, was a piece ot 
money, ſtamped with the figure of a lamb, and of a preciſe and ſtated 
value, It appears from the hiſtory of Joſeph, that the commerce be- 
tween different nations was by this time regularly carried on. The Ifh- 
maelites and Midianites, who bought him of his brethren, were travel 
ling merchants, reſembling the modern caravans, who carried ſpices, per. 


fames, and other rich commodities, from their own: country into Egypt 


The ſame obſervation may be made from the book of Job, who, accorc: 
ing to the beſt writers, was a native of Arabia Felix, and alſo a conten- 
porary with Jacob. He ſpeaks of the roads of Thema and Saba, i. e 0 
the carayans which ſet out from thoſe cities of Arabia. If we recs 
that the commodities of that eountry were rather the luxuries than thi: 
neceſſaries of life, we ſhall have reaſon to conclude that the countric 
into which they were ſent for 1ale, and particularly Egy P were con! 


derably improved in arts and re finement. 
In ſpeaking of commerce, we ought carefully to d! ſunguiſh bet wet 


the ſpecies of it which is carried on by land, or inland commerce, aul 


th: at w hich 1 15 carr ted on by ſea a; v which laſt kind of ae! 18 both lier il 


"TT; bi 


wide: "i their wite „ it 1s ; improbable that. they thou 
have ventured on navigating the open ſeas ſo ſoon as we find they di, 
That branch of his potterity who ſettled on the coaſts of Paleſtine, wel 
the firſt people of the world among whom navigation was made ſabſcr 
vient to commerce: they were diſting uiſhed by a word which in d 5 
Hebrew tongue ſignifies merchants, and are the ſame nation afterval! 

known to the Greeks by the name of Phœnicians. 
and ungrateful ſoil, they applicd themſclres to better their fituation '} 
cultiv ating the arts. Commerce was their principal purſuit : and wil 


all the writers of pagan antiquity they paſs for the inventors of whit! 
ever 1 cn to its 


t improvement. At the time of Abraham they ny ere 
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ee as a powerful nation; their maritime commerce is mentioned by 


5 acob in his laſt words to his children; and, according to Herodotus, the 


Phcenicians had by this time navigated the coaſts of Greece, and carried 


eff the daughter of Inachus. 


The arts of agriculture, commerce, and navi gation, ſuppoſe the know- 
ledge of ſeveral others: aſtronomy, for inſtance, or a knowledge of the 
fituation and revolutions of the heavenly bodies, is neceſſary both to 


agriculture and navigation; that of working metals, to commerce; and 


fo of other arts. In fact, we find, that before the death of Jacob ſe- 
veral nations were ſo well acquainted with the revolutions of the moon, 
as to meaſure by them the duration of their year. It had been a uni- 
verſal cuſtom among all the nations of antiquity, as well as the Jews, to 
divide time into portions of a week, or ſeven days: this undoubtedly 
aroſe from the tradition with regard to the origin of the world. It was 
natural for thoſe nations who led a paſtoral life, or who lived under a 
ſerene ſky, to obſerve that the various appearances of the moon were 
completed nearly in four weeks; hence the divifion of a month. Thoſe 
people, again, who lived by agriculture, and were become acquainted 
with the diviſion of the month, would naturally remark that twelve of 
theſe brought back the ſame temperature of the air, or the ſame ſeaſons ; 


hence the origin of what is called the lunar year, which has every where 
taken place in the infancy of ſcience. This, together with the obſer- 
vation of the fixed ftars, which, as we learn from the book of Job, muſt 
have been very ancient, naturally prepared the way for the diſcovery of 
the ſolar year, which at that time would be thought an immenſe improve- 


ment in aftronomy. But, with regard to thoſe branches of knowledge 


which we have mentioned, it is to be remembered that they were pe- 
culiar to the Egyptians, and a few nations of Aſia. Europe offers a 
= gloomy ſpectacle during this period. Who could believe that the 
- Greeks, who in later ages became the patterns of politeneſs and of every 


elegant art, were deſcended from a favage race of men, traverſing the 


woods and wilds, inhabiting the rocks and caverns, a wretched prey to 
wild animals, and ſometimes to each other? 
N 5 than what was to be expected. Thoſe deſcendants of Noah, who had re- 
moved to a great diſtance from the plains of Shinar, loſt all connection 
with the civiliſed part of mankind. Their poſterity became ſtill more ig- 
norant; and the human mind was at length ſunk into an abyis of miſery 
and wretchedneſs. : by 
We might naturally expect, that, from the death of Jacob, and as we 
advance forward in time, the hiſtory of the great empires of Egypt and 
Aſlyria would emerge from their obſcurity. This, however, is far from be- 
ug the caſe; we only get a glimpſe of them, and they diſappear en- | 
tirely for many ages. After the reign of Ninias, who ſucceeded Se- 
miramis and Ninus in the Aſſyrian throne, we find an aſtoniſhing 
blank in the hiſtory of that empire, for no leſs than eight hundred years. 
be filence of ancient hiftory on this ſubject is commonly attributed to 
tac toftneſs and effeminacy of the ſucceſſorsof Ninus, whoſe lives aForded 
ze cvents worthy of narration. 
tuemes of the hiſtorian, while the gentle and happy reigns of wiſe princes 
2Þ2:5 unobſerved and unrecorded. 3ce of 
2 ny is Inppoied to have mounted the throne of Egypt after Amenophis, 
ewas ſwallowed up in the Red Sea about the year before Chriſt 1492. 
= hi; alſiduity and attention, the civil and military eſtabliſhments of the 
$24 POO received very conſiderable improvements. Egypt, in the time 
i Seloltris and his immediate ſucceſſors, was, in all probability, the mot; 


This, however, is no more 
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Wars and commotions are the great 


Seſoſtris, a prince of wonderful abili- 
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powerful kingdom upon earth, and. according to the beſt calculation, fs 
ſuppoſed to have contained twenty-ſeven millions of inhabitants. But an- 
cient hiſtory often excites, without gratifying, our curioſity ; for, from the 
reign of Seſoſtris to that of Bocchoris, in the year before Chriſt 1781, we 


have little knowledge of even the names of the intermediate princes. If 


we zudge, however, from collateral circumſtances, the country muſt ſtill 
have continned in a very flouriſhing condition: for Egypt continued to 
pour forth her colonies into diſtant nations. Athens, that feat of learning 
B. C. and pdliteneſs, that ſchool for all who aſpired to wiſdom, owed its 
3356 foundation to Cecrops, who landed in Greece with an Egyptian 
b colony, and endeavoured to civiliſe the rough manners of the ori- 
gina! inhabitants. From the inſtitutions which Ceerops eſtabliſhed among 
the Athenians, it is eaty to infer in what a condition they mult have liy ed 
betore his arrival. The laws of marriage, which few nations are ſo bar- 
barons as to be altogether unacquanted with, were not known in Greece, 
Mankind. like the beatis of the ficld, were propagated by accidental con- 
B. C nections, and with little knowledge of thote to whom they owed 
1506. their generation. Cranaits, w ho ſucceeded Cecrops in the kingdom 
>. 
of Attica, purtued the ſame beneficial plan, and endeavoured, by 
wite inſtitutions, to bridle the keen paflions of a rude people. 

Whilſt theſe princes uſed their endeavours for civilifing this corner of 
Greece, the other kingdoms, into which tliis country, by the natural boun- 
d:rics of rocks, mountains, and rivers, was divided, and which had been 
already people by colonies from Egypt and the Eaſt, began to aflume 
B. C. tome appearance of form and regularity. This engaged Amphic- 
1406. Won, one ot thote uncommon geniuſes who appear in the world 

for tlie benefit of the age in which they live, and the admiration ot 
poſterity, to endeavour to unite in one contederacy the ſeveral indepen- 
dent kingdoms of Greece, and thereby deliver them from thoſe inteſtine 


divitions ich mut render them a prey to one another, or to the firſt 


enemy Who might think proper to invade them. This plan he commu— 
cated to the kings or leuders of the different territories, and by his elo- 

-nce and addreis engaged twelve cities to unite together for their com- 
aon prefervation. Two deputies from cach of thoſe cities aflembled 


twice a year at Thermopylæ, and formed w hat, after the name of its 


teunder, was called the Amphictyonic Council. In this aſſembly, what- 
ever related to the general intereſt of the confeder ady, was difcriled aud 
tinally determined. Amphictyon likewiſe, ſenſible that thoſe politics! 
connections are the moſt laſting which are ftrengthe med by religion, com- 
mitted b the Amphictyons the care of the tem ple at Delphi, aud of the 
riches which, trom the * dications of thoſe who conſulted the oracle, had 
been amatied in it. This attembly, Conte v7 ſuch ſolid founda- 
tions, was the gre at {pring of action in Greece, whule that country 5 
ſerved its independence; and, by the union . it inſpired among the 
. enabled them to defend their liberties agaluſt all the force of the 
Pe han empire... Conlidering the ciremaſtances of the age in which it 
was inftitnted, the Amphictyonic couneli!! 15, perhaps, the molt rem: arkable 
political eſtablithment which ever took place among mankind. 
In the yer before ( n 1322, the Iſthmian games were inſtituted at 
Corinth; and in 1303 the famous Olympic games by Felops3 which 
g mes, together with the Pythian and Nemean, have be en Fen Gere: (| un. 
>Ftal by the genius of Pindar. 
The Greek 1tates, formerly inconrneRed with each other ex copt by b7 
rt gal inroads and kefilities, {oun began to att with concert, and to un 
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The firſt of theſe was the famous expedition of the Argoaants, 11 
which all Greece appears to have taken part. 

The object of the Argonauts was to op 2 the commirce of 0 
the Euxine ſea. aud to eftablith colonies in the adjacent country ot 1263. 
Colchis. The thip Argo, which was the admiral of the fleet, is the . 
only one particularly named; though we learn from Homer and other 
ancient writers, that ſeveral veflels were employed in that expedition. 
The fleet was, from the ignorance of thoſe who conducted it, long totled. 
about on different coaſts. The rocks at ſome diſtance from the "mouth 
of the Euxine fea occationed great di ſticulty to the Argonauts: they ſent 
forward a light veſſel, which patled through, but retürued with the loſs 

of her rudder. This is expreſſed, in the fabulous langiſage of antiquity, 
by their ſending out a bird, which returned with the loſs of its tail, and 


may give us an idea of the allegorical oblc urity in which the other events 


of that expedition are involved. The fleet, however, at length arrived at 
Aa, the capital of Colchis, after performing a voyage, which, confidering 
the mean condition of the naval art during that age, was not lets impor- 
tant than the circumnavigation of the earth by our modern diſcoverers. 

From this expedition to that againſt Troy, w. hicli was undertaken B. C 

to recover the fair Helena, a queen of Sparta, who had been car- 14 84. 
ried off by Faris, ſon of the Trojan king, the Greeks m uit have vas 
made a wonderful progreſs in arts, in power, and opulence : no lass than 
welve hundred veſſels were employed in this voy age, (ach of which, At a 


medium, contained upwards of a hundred men. I'heſe veilels, however, 


Were bak half-decked; and it does not appear that iron entered at all into 
their conſtruction, If we add to theſe circumſtances, that the Greeks had 
not the uje of the ſaw, an inſtrument ſo neceflary to the carpenter, a mo- 
dern miſt form but a mean notion of the ſtrength or elegance of this fleet. 
Having thus confidercd the ſtate of Greece as a v. hole, let us examine. 
the cireumſtances of the particular countries into which it was divided. 
This is of great importance to our preſent undertaking, becauſe it is in. 
this country only that we can trace the origin and progress of gavern- 
ment, arts, and manners, which compole fo great a part of our 25 clent 
Work. There appears originally to have been a remarkable reſemblance, 
as to their political ſituation, between the different ion of Greece. 
cet were governed each by a king, or rather by a cl nefiain, Nh was 
meir leader in time of war, their jnds ge in time of PENCE, and who pra- 
ded in the adminiſtration of their religious ceremonies. This prince, 
however, was far from being abſolute. In each fociety there were a 


number of other leaders, w hoſe influence over their particular clans or 
| tribes was not leis conhderable than that of the king over his immedi- 
ate followers. Theſe captains were often at war with each other, and 
- tometimacs with their fovercign; and cach particular ftate was in mi- 


am- 
385 7 * 


nature, vhat the whole country had been before the time of Amphice 
on. They required the hand of another delicate painter to blend the 
Oppoſite colours, and to enable them to produce one paw ertul eject, 
ite hiſtory ot Athens aftords us an Cxa ample of the manner in WELCH) 
the * ſtates, which, for want of union, were weak and int ignificant, b 
being cgmented together, important and powerful. Theieue us, 


5 of Attica, about the year B, C. 1234, had, by his exploits, acquired 


3 of”: C $ * . : af * .* 
> reputation for valoar and abil; ity. He ſaw the inconvenicncies to 
55 W. | 
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For this purpoſe he endeavoured to maintain and even to increafe his 
popularity among the peaſants and artiſans; he detached, as much as 
- poſlible, the different tribes from the leaders who commanded them; 
he abolithed the courts which had been eſtabliſhed in different parts of 
Attica, and appointed one council-hall common to all the Athenians. 
Theſeus, however, did not truſt ſolely to the force of political regula- 
- tions. He called to his aid all the power of religious prejudices. By 
| eſtabliſhing common rites of religion to be performed in Athens, and 
(| by inviting thither ſtrangers from all quarters by the proſpect of pro- 
| tection and privileges; he raiſed that city from an inconfiderable village 
to a powerful metropolis. The ſplendour of Athens and of Theſeus 
now totally eclipſed that of the other villages and their particular leaders, 
All the power of the ſtate was united in one city, and under one ſovereign, 
The petty chieftains, who had formerly occaſioned ſo much confufion, 
being now diveſted of all influence and conſideration, became humble 
and tubmiſtive ; and Attica remained under the peaceable government 
of a monarch. _ | 
This is a rude ſketch of the origin of the firſt monarchy of which we 
have a diſtinct account, and may, without much variation, be applied 
to the other ſtates of Greece. This country, however, was not deſtined 
to continue long under the government of kings. A new infinence aroſe, 
which in a ſhort time proved too powerful both for the King and the 
nobles. Theſens had divided the Athenians into three diſtinct claſſes, 
the nobles, the artiſans, and the huſbandmen. In order to abridge 
the exorbitant power of the nobles, he had beſtowed many privileges 
on the two other ranks of citizens. This plan of politics was followed 
by his ſucceflors; and the lower ranks of the Athenians, partly from 
the countenance of their ſovereign, and partly from the progreſs of arts 


perty, became conſiderable and independent. Theſe circumſtances 7 
were attended with a remarkable effect. -Upon the death of Codrus, 3 1 
Prince of great merit, in the year before Chriſt 1070, the Athenians, be. 
come weary of the regal authority, under pretence of finding no one 
_ worthy of filling the throne of that monarch, who had devoted himſelf 
00 death for the ſafety of his people, aboliſhed the regal power, and pro- 
| | | claimed that none but Jupiter ſhould be king of Athens. This revolu— 
1 8. tion in fawour of liberty was ſo much the more remarkable, as it 


A —— ů EY 
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1 00 8 happened about the ſame time that the Jews became unwillingto 
remain under the government of the true God, and deſired a moi. 
tal ſovereign. that they might be like other nations. 5 
 Fhe government of Thebes, another of the Grecian ſtates, much 
about the ſame time, aſſumed the republican form. Near a cent) 
before the Trojan war, Cadmus, with a colony from Phœnicia, had | 
ö founded this city, which from that time had been governed by king 
| But the laſt ſovereign being overcome in ſingle combat by a neigh! 
j bouring prince, the Thebans aboliſhed the regal power. Till the das 
1 however of Pelopidas and Epaminondas (a period of ſeven hundre! | "BL 
| years), the Thebans performed nothing worthy of the republican ſpin 
Other cities of Greece, after the example of Thebes and Athens 
erected themſelves into republics. But the revolutions of Athens and 
Sparta, two rival ſtates, which, by means of the ſuperiority they acquittb 
gans the tone to the manners, genius, and politics of the Greeks, deſert 
B. C. our particular attention. We have ſeen a tender ſhoot of lib , ⁶ 
1070. ſpring up in the city of Athens, upon the deceaſe of Codus 1 
, its laßt ſoyercign, This ſhoot gradually improved into a vigor" ul 
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plant, The Athenians, by abolithing the name of king, did not en- 
tirely ſubvert the regal authority: they eftabliſhed a perpetual magi- 
ſtrate, who, under the name of Archon, was inveſted with almoſt the 
fame powers which their kings had enjoyed. The Athenians in time 
became ſenſible that the archontic office was too lively an image of roy- 
alty for a free ſtate. After it had continued, therefore, three hundred 
and thirty-one years in the family of Codrus, they endeavoured to leflen 
its dignity, not by abridging its power, but by thortening its duration. 
The firſt period aſſigned for the continuance of the archonſhip in the 
ſame perſon was three years. But the deſire of the Athenians for a more 
perfect ſyſtem of freedom than had hitherto been eſtabliſhed, increaſed 
in proportion to the liberty they enjoyed. They again demanded B. C 

a reduction of the power of their archons; and it was at length 68 5 
determined that nine annual magiſtrates ſhould be appointed » 
under this title. 
but accountable to them for their conduct at the expiration of their 
othce, Theſe alterations were too violent not to be attended with ſome 
The Athenians, intoxicated with their free- 


had been as yet enacted in Athens; and it was hardly poſſible that the 
ancient cuſtoms of the realm, which were naturally ſuppoſed to be in 
part aboliſhed by the ſucceſſive changes in the government, ſhould ſuf- 
ficiently reſtrain the tumultuous ſpirits of the Athenians in the firſt 
flutter of their independence. The wiſer part of the ſtate, therefore, 


cho began to prefer any ſyſtem of government to their preſent anarchy 


and confuſion, were induced to caſt their eyes on Draco, a man of an 
auſtere but virtuous diſpoſition, as the fitteſt perſon for compoſing a 
iyitem of law to bridle the furious and unruly multitude. Draco un- 
dertook the office about the year 628, but executed it with ſo much 
rigour, that, in the words of an ancient hiſtorian, His laws were 
« written with blood, and not with ink.” Death was the indiſcriminate 


puniſhment of every offence; and the code of Draco proved to be a 
remedy worſe than the diſeaſe. Affairs again fell into confuſion, which 


continued till thoſe laws were reformed in the time of Solon, about the 
„car before Chriſt 594. The wiſdom, virtue, and amiable manners of 
Solon recommended him to the moſt important of all offices, the 
giving laws to a free people. This employment was afligned him b 

the unanimous voice of his conntry ; but he long deliberated whether 
he ſhould undertake it. At length, however, motives of public 


utility overcame all conſiderations of private eaſe, ſafety, and repu- 


tation, and determined him to enter on an ocean pregnant with a 
thouſand dangers, The firſt ſtep of his legiſlation was to aboliſh all 
the laws of Draco, excepting thoſe relative to murder. The puniſh- 


zent of this crime could not be too great; but to conſider other of- 
denccs as equally criminal, was confounding all notions of right and 
+ wrong, and rendering the law ineffectual by means of its ſeverity. 
= Solon next proceeded to new-model the political law: his eſtabliſh- 
ments on this head remained among the Athenians, while they pre- 
3 terved their liberties. He ſeems to have ſet out with this principle, 
that a perfect republic, in which each citizen ſhould have an equal 
3 political importance, was a ſyſtem of government, beautiful indeed in 
2 theory, but not reducible to practice. He divided the citizens there- 
3 fore into four claſſes, according to the wealth which they poſſeſſed; and 
dhe pooreſt claſs he rendered altogether incapable of any public office. 


They had a voice, however, in the general council of the nation, in 


Theſe magiſtrates were not only choſen by the people, 
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which all matters of principal concern were determined in the laſt re- 


fort. But left this atlembly, which was compoſed of all the citizens, 
thould, in the words of Plutarch, like a hip \ with too many fails, be 
expoſed to the gaits of folly, tumult, and diforder, be provided for its 
ſatety by the two anchors of the Senate and Arcopagus. The firſt of 
theſe coi ts an ed of four hundred perſons, a hundred from each tribe 


_of the Athenians, who prepared all important bills that came before the 


aſlembiy of the pcople; the ſecond. thongh but a court of juſtice, gain- 


bl 


ed a prodigious aicendency in the repub lic, by the wiſdom and gravity 


of its members, who were not choſen but after the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny and 


the moſt ſerious deliberation. 


Such was the ſyſtem of government eſtabliſhed by Solon, which, the 


Nearer we examine it, will "the more excite our admiration. Upon the 
ſame plan moſt of the other ancient republics were eſtabliſhed. To inhit 
on all of them, therefore, would neither be entertaining nor inſtructive, 
But the goverament of Sparta, or Lacedæmon, had ſomething in it 5 
peculiar, that the great outlines of it at leaſt ought not to be here omittec 
The conntry of which Sparta afterwards became the capital, was, bk iQ 
the other ſtates of Greece, originally divided into feyeral petty princty: 
lities, of which each was under the juriſdiction of its own inmed"te 
chieftain. Lelex is ſaid to have been the firſt king, about the yeai but 
B. C. Chriſt 1516. At length, the two brothers, Eurytthencs ang Pro: 
1102 cles, obtaining poſſ*tlion of this country, became conjunçt in dhe. 
„ Toyalty; and, what is extremely tingular, their poſteritv, in 2 
direct line, e ee to rule e for nine hundred years, cud- 
ing with Cleomenes, anno 220 before the Chriſtian zra. The Spartau 
B. C. government, however, did not take that ſingular form Wheel 
884 renders it ſo remarkable, until the time of Lycurgus, the cele- 
brated legiſlator. The plan of policy devifed by Lycurgus 
agreed with that already deſcribed, in comprehending a ſenate and af- 
ſembly of the people, aud, in general, all thoſe eſtabliſhments which are 
deemed moſt requitite for the ſeeurity of political independence. It 
diftered from that of Athens, and indeed from all other governments, 
in baving two kings, waole office was hereditary, though their power 
was ſfufboicntly circumſcribed by proper checks and reſtraints. Put 
he great cha ractoriftic of the Spartan conſtitution aroſe from this, that, 
in all laws. Lycurgus had at leaſt as much refpeck to war as to political 
liberty. With this view, all“ forts of luxury, all arts of elegance or 
entertainment, every thing, in fine, which Ia the ſpinlleſt rendeu y 
to fottan the minds # the Spartaus, was abſolutely. proſcribed. -Itey 
vere forbidden the uſe of mon: ey ; they lived at public tables on the 
coarſeſt fare; the younger w ere taught to pay the utmoſt reverence tv 
the more advanced in years; and all ranks capable of bearing arms were 
Gaily accuſtomed: to the moſt painful exerciſes. To the Spartans alone 
war was a relaxation rather than a Lardihiy; ; and they behaved! in it with 
i a ſpirit, of which. 1carcely any but a Spartan could even form a cou: 
ep tio. 
In order to fee the effect of the ſe principles, and to connect under 


92 


onc point of view the hiſtory of the different quarters of the globe, w. 


muſt now caſt our eye; on Afia, and obſerve the events which happened 


in thoſe great empire 3 Of W hich we nave ſo long loſt ſight, We have 
B. C already mentioned in achat obſcurity the hiſtory of Egypt is in- 
581 volved, until the reign of HO choris. From this period to the dif: 
7 . 


ſolution of their gay crament by Cambyſcs of Perſia, in the)“ 1 : 
before Chriſt 5 24, ti e Egyptians. are more cle brated for the wil an & | 
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SLID 4 h 4 | | - 
their laws and political inſtitutions, than for the power of their arms. 
Several of theſe ſeem to have been dictated by the true ſpirit of civil 


wiſdom, and were admirably calculated for preſerving order and good 


government in an extenſive kingdom. Ihe great empire of Ailyria 
Ikewiſe. which had fo loug ditappeared, becomes again an object of atten- 
tion. and affords the firſt inſtance we meet with in hiſtory, of a kingdom 
which fell aſunder by its own weight, and the effeminate weakneſs of 
its ſovereigns. Sardanapalus, the lauft emperor of Atfyria, neglecting 
the adminiſtration of affairs, and {hutting himſelf up in his palace with 


| his women and eunachs, fell into contempt with his ſubjects. The 


governors of his provinces, to whom, like a weak and indolent prince, 
he had entirely committed the command of his armies, did not fail to 
1eile this opportunity of raiſing their own fortune on the ruins of their 
maſter's power. Arbaces, governor of Media, and Beleſis, governor of 
Babylon, conſpired againſt their ſovereign, and having ſet fire to his 
capital (in which Sardanapalus periſhed, before Chriſt 820), divided 
between them his extenſive dominions. Theſe two kingdorns, ſome- 
times united under one prince, and ſometimes governed each by a par- 
ticular ſovereign, maintained the chief ſway in Afia for many years. 
Pha! revived the kingdom of Aflyria, anno, before Chriſt, 777 : and 
Shalmaneter, one of his ſuccetſors, pat an end to the kingdom of Iſrael. 
and carried the ten tribes captive into Aſſyria and Media, before Chriſt 
721. Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, alſo, in the year before Chrift 
587, overturned the kingdom of Judah, which had continued in the 
family of David from the year 1055, and maſtered all the countries 
round him. But in the year 538, Cyrus the Great took Babylon, 2 

and reduced this quarter of the world under the Perſian yoke. 538 : 
The manners of this people, brave, hardy, and independent, ass 

well as the government of Cyrus in all its various departments, are 
elegantly deferibed by Xenophon, a Grecian philoſopher and hiſtorian. 
It is not neceffary, however, that we ſhould enter into the ſame detail 
upon this ſubject, as with regard to the affairs of the Greeks. We have, 
in modern times, ſufficient examples of monarchical governments: but 
how few are our republics! The æra of Cyrus is in one reſpect ex- 
ttemely remarkable, beſides that in it the Jews were delivered from their 
erpiivity, becauſe with it the hiſtory of the great nations of anti- 
quiiy, which has hitherto engaged our attention, may be ſaid to ter 


aac. Let us couſider then the genius of the Aſſyrians, Babylonians, 


and Agyptians. in arts and ſciences, —and, if poſlible, diſcover what 
Progrets they had made in thoſe acquirements which are moft ſubſer- 
vient to the intereſts of ſociety. | | 


Ine talte for the great and magnificent ſeems to have been the pre- 
V4.6 Character of thoſe nations; and they principally diſplayed it in 
„tür works of architecture. I here are no veſtiges, however, now re- 
WINS, Which confirm the teſtimony of ancient writers with regard to 
the great works that adorned Babylon and Nineveh: neither is it clearly 
determined in what year they were begun or finiſhed. There are three 
Pyramids, ſtupendous fabrics, ſtil] remaining in Egypt, at ſome leagues 
tene rom Cairo, ai abont nine miles from the Nile, which are 
fupp 161 to have been the barying-places of the ancient Egyptian kings. 
he largo is five hundred fect in height, and each fide of the baſe fix 
h andred and ninety-three feet in length. The apex is thirteen feet ſquare. 
Ihe ICON] covers as much ground as the firſt, but is forty feet lower. 
Tt es 2 lupcritition among the Egyptians, derived from the earlieſt 
times, tat even after death the Soul continued in the body as long as it 


nc WNCOTUpHEAd, Hence proceeded ihe cuſtorn of embalming, 
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or of throwing into the dead body ſuch ſubſtances as experience had 
diſcovered to be the greateſt preſervatives againſt putrefaction. The 


13 were erected with the ſame view. In them the bodies of the 
gyptian kings, it has been ſuppoſed, were depoſited. From what we 
read of the walls of Babylon, the temple of Belus, and other works 


of the Eaſt, and from what travellers have recorded of the pyramids, i; 


appears that they were really ſuperb and magnificent ſtructures, but to- 
tally void of elegance. The orders of architecture were not yet known, 
nor even the conſtruction of vaults. The arts in which thote nations, 
next to architecture, principally excelled, were {ſculpture and embroidery, 
As to the ſciences, they had all along continued to beftow their prin- 
cipal attention on aſtronomy. It does not appear, however, that they 


had made great progreſs in explaining the cauſes of the phanomena of 
the univerſe, or indeed in any ſpecies of rational and found philoſophy, 


To demonſtrate this to an intelligent reader, it is ſufficient to obſerve, 


that, according to the teſtimony of ſacred and profane writers, the ab- 


ſurd reveries of magic and aſtrology, which. always decreaſe in propor- 


tion to the advancement of true ſcience, were in high eſteem among 


them during the lateſt period of their government. The countries 


which they occupied were extremely fruitful, and without much labour 


afforded all the neceſſaries, and even luxuries, of life, They had long 
inhabited great cities. Theſe circumſtances had tainted their manners 
with effeminacy and corruption, and rendered them an eaſy prey to the 
Perſians, a nation juſt emerging from barbariſm, and, of centequence, 
brave and warlike. Such revolutions were eafily effected in the infancy 
of the military art, when ſtrength and courage alone gave advantage to 
one nation over another, — when, properly ſpeaking, there were no for- 
tined places, which in modern times have been diſcovered to be ſo uſe- 
ful in ſtopping the progres of a victorious enemy,—and when the event 


of a battle commonly decided the fate of an empire. But we muſt now | 


turn our attention to other objects. 
The hiſtory of Perſia, after the reign of Cyrus, who died in the year 
before Chriſt 529, offers little, conſidered in itſelf, that merits our regard; 


but, when combined with that of Greece, it becomes particularly intereſt- 


ing. The monarchs who ſucceeded Cyrus gave an opportunity to the 
Greeks to exerciſe thoſe virtues which the freedom of their government 
had created and confirmed. Sparta remained under the influence of 
Lycurgus's inſtitutions : Athens had juſt recovered from-the tyranny of 
the Piſiſtratidæ, a family who had trampled on the laws of Solon, and 
uſurped the ſapreme power. Such was their ſituation, when the 
504 luſt of univerſal empire, which ſeldom fails to torment the breatt 

of tyrants, led Darius (at the inſtigation of Hippias, wha had 
been expelled from Athens, and on account of the Athenians” burning 


the city of Sardis) to ſend forth his numerous armjes againſt Greece. 


But the Perſians were no longer thoſe invincible ſoldiers who, under Cy- 
rus, had conquered Aſia. Their minds were enervated by luxury and 
ſervitude. Athens, on the contrary, teemed with great men, animated 
by the late recovery of their freedom. Miltiades, in the plains ot 
B. C. f 3 TE : 
490 Marathon, with ten thouſand Athenians, overcame the Perſian 
army of a hundred thouſand foot and ten thouſand cavalry. His 


countrymen Themiſtocles and Ariftides, the firſt celebrated for his abi- 


lities, the ſecond for his virtue, gained the next honours to the general. 
Tt does not fall within our plan to mention the events of this war, which, 
as the nobleſt monurents of the triumph of virtue over force, of courage 
over numbers, of liberty over ſervitude, deſerye to be read at length Mi 
a Cent writers. „ 
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Alexander ſet out on his Perfian expedition, at the head of thirty 


Rexxes, the ſon of Darius, came in perſon into Greece, with an immenſe 
army, which, according to Herodotus, amounted to two millions B. C 

and one hundred thouſand men. This account has been juſtly pi 
confidered, by fome ingenious modern writers, as incredible. The 1 

truth cannot now be aſcertained ; but that the army of Xerxes was ex- 
tremely numerous, is the more probable, from the great extent of his 
empire, and from the abſurd practice of the Eaſtern nations, of encum- 
bermg their camp with a ſuperfluous multitude. Whatever the num- 
bers of his army were, he was every-where deteated, by ſea and land, 
and eſcaped to Aſia in a fiſhing-boat. Such was the ſpirit of the 
Greeks, and ſo well did they know, that, „wanting virtue, lite is pain 
cc and woe; that wanting liberty, even virtue mourns, and looks around 
for happineſs in vain.” But though the Perſian war concluded glo- 
riouſly for the Greeks, it is, in a great meaſure, to this war that the 
ſubſequent rusfortunes of that nation are to be attributed. It was not 
the battles in which they ſuffered the loſs of ſo many brave men, but 
thoſe in which they acquired the ſpoils of Perſia, —it was not their 


enduring ſo many hardſhips in the courſe of the war, but their con- 
nections with the Perſians after the concluſion of it, —which ſubverted 


the Grecian eſtabliſhments, and ruined the moſt virtuous confederaey 


that ever exiſted upon earth. The Greeks became haughty after their 


victories, Delivered from the common enemy, they began to quarrel 
with one another; and their quarrels were fomented by Perſian gold, 
of which they had acquired enough to make them defirous of B. C 
more. Hence proceeded the famous Peloponnefian war, in 431 yp 


Which the Athenians and Lacedæmonians ated as principals, and 


drew after them the other ſtates of Greece. They continued to weaken 


_ themſelves by theſe inteſtine diviſions, till Philip, king of Macedon (a 


country till this time little known, but which, by the active and crafty 
genius of that prince, became important and powerful), rendered him- 
ſelf the abſolute maſter of Greece, by the battle of Chæronca. 0 
But this conqueſt is one of the firſt we meet with in hiſtory, 338 5 
which did not depend on the event of a battle. Philip had 7 
laid his ſcheme fo deeply, and by bribery, promiſes, and intrigues, 


gained over ſuch a number of conſiderable perſons in the ſeveral ſtates 


of Greece to his intereſt, that another day would have put in his poſſeſ- 
ſion what Cheronea had denied him. The Greeks had loſt that virtue 
which was the bafis of their confederacy. Their popular governments 
{erved only to give a ſanction to their licentionſneſs and corruption. 
The principal orators in moſt of their ſtates were bribed in the ſervice 
of Philip; and all the eloquence of a Demoſthenes, aſſiſted by truth 
and virtue, was unequal to the mean but more ſeductive arts of his op- 
poneuts, who, by flattering the people, uſed the ſureſt method of gaining 
their affections. | | 
Philip had propoſed to extend the boundaries of his empire beyond the 
narrow limits of Greece. But he did not long ſurvive the battle of Chæ- 


ronea. Upon his deceaſe, his ſon Alexander was choſen general againſt - 


the Perfians, by all the Grecian ſtates, except the Athenians and Thebans. 
Theſe made a feeble effort for expiring liberty; but they were B. © 
obliged to yield to ſuperior force. -Secure on the fide of Greece, 334. 


thonſand foot, and five thouſand horſe. The ſucceſs of this army in 


conquering the whole force of Darius in three pitched battles, in 


nnn ſubduing, not only the countries then known to the 
Teeks, but many parts of India, whoſe very names had neyer before 
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ket an European car, has. been deſcribed by many . both: 


ancient and modern, and conftitutes a ſingular part of the hiſtory of 
B. C. the world. Soon after this rapid carcer of victory and ſucceſs, 
a Alexander died -at Babylon. His captains, after facrificing all 
328.  hjs fanily to their ambition, divided among them his domi- 


'nions, This gives rife to a number of æras and events too compli- 


* 


cated for our preſent purpoſe, and even too unintereſting. After con- 
Hdery og there fore, the ſtate of arts and ſciences in Bir we thall pats 
over to the Roman affairs, where the hiſtorical deduction is more fimple, 
and alto more important. 
The bare names of illuſtrious men who Aouriſhed 3 in Greece from the 
time of Cyrus to that of Alexander, would fill a large volume. During 
this period, all the arts wore carried to the higheſt perfection; and the. 


improvements we have hitherto mentioned, were but the dawnings of 


that glorious day. Though the caſtern nations had raiſed magniticent 
ny EFOpendgous ſtructures, the Greeks were the firſt people in the w rid, 
who, in their works of architecture, added beauty to magnifice Ce, and 
elegance to grandeur. The temples of Jupiter Olympius and of = 
Ephetian Diana were the firſt monuments of good taſte. T hey w 
erected by the Grecian colonies who ſettled in Afia Minor before he 
reign of Cyrus. Phidias, the Athenian; who died in the year B. C. 432, 
55 the firſt i. culptor whoſe works have been immortal. Zeuxis, Parrbaſins, 


and Timanthces, during the fame age, firſt ditcovered the power of the 


pencil, and all the magic of painting. Compoſition, in all its various 
branches, reached a degr ree of perfection in the Greek language, of which 
a modern reader can hardly form an idea. After Hefiod and Homer, 


who flouriſhed 1000 years before the Chriſtian æra, the tragic poets, 
Afehylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, were the firſt confiderable 1 improvers 


of poetry. Herodotus gave ſimplicity and elegance to proſaic writing. 
Liocrates gave it cadence and harmony ; but it was left to Thucy dides 
and Demoſthenes to diſcover the full force of the Greek tongue. It was 
not, however, in the finer arts alone that the Greeks excelled, Every 


| tpecies of philotophy was cultivated among them with the utmoſt ſucceſs. 
Not to mention the divine Socrates, the virtues of whote life, and the 


excellence of whole philo fophy, juſtly entitled Lim to a very high degree 


of veneration,—his three diſciples, Plato, Axiſtotle, and Xenophon, may, 


jor ſtrength of reaſoning, juſtneſs of ſentiment, and propriety of exprel- 


ſion, be conſidered as the equals of the beſt writers of any age or country. 
Experience, indeed, in a long courſe of years, has taught us many fecrets 
in nature, with which thoſe philoſophers were unacquainted, and which 
no ſtrength of genius could divine. But whatever ſome vain * 


in learning may pretend, the moſt learned and ingenious men, both in 


France and England, hare acknowledged the ſuperiority of the Greek 
philoſophers, and have reckoned themſelves happy in catching their tura 
of thinking and manner of expreſhon. The Greeks were not lets diftin- 
-guiſhed for their active than for their ſpeculative talents. It would be 
endleſs to recount the names of their famous flatetmen and warriors ; 
and it is impoſſible to mention a few without doing injuſtice to a greater 
number. War was firſt reduced into a ſeience by the Greeks, Their 1ol- 

diers fought from an affection to their country and an ardour for glory, 

and not from a dread of their ſuperiors. We have ſeen the effects of this 
military virtue in their wars againſt the Perſiaus; the cauſe of it was the 
wiſe laws "ich Amphictyon, Solon, and Ly curgus, had eſtablithed in 
Grcech. But we muſt now leave this nation, whoſe hiſtory, both civil 
and pliloſophical, is as important as their territory was incotifiderajiy 
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ject of extreme infignificance. But when we confider him as the 
founder of an empire as extenſive as the world, and whole progreſs 
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end turn our attention to the Roman affairs, which are ſtill more inter- 


eſting, both on their own account, and from the relation in which thes 


land to thoſe of modern Europe. | 


The character of Romulus, the founder of the Roman ſtate, when we view 
him as the leader of a few lawleſs and wandering banditti, is an ob- B. C. 


753. 
and decline have occaſioned the two greateſt revolutions that ever hap- 


pened in Europe, we cannot but be interetted in his conduct. His diſ- 
poſition was extremely martial ; and the political ſtate of Italy, divided 


into 2 number of ſmall but independent diſtricts, afforded a noble field 


for the diſplay of military talents. Romulus was continually embroiled 
with one or other of his neighbours; and war was the only employment 
by which he and his companions expected not only to aggrandiſe them- 
felves, but even to ſubſiſt. In the conduct of his wars with the neigh- 


bouring people, we may obſerve an adherence to the tame maxims by 
which the Romans: afterwards became maſters of the world. Inſtead of 
deftroying the nations he had ſubjected, he united them to the Roman 


ſtate; whereby Rome acquired a new acceſlion of {ſtrength from every 


war the undertook, and became powerful and populons from that very 


circumſtance which ruins and depopulates other kingdoms. If the ene- 
mies with whom he contended had, by means of the art or arms they 
employed, any conſiderable advantage, Romulus immediately adopted 
that practice or the uſe of that weapon, and improved the military ſy- 
ſem of the Romans by the united experience of all their enemies. Of 
both theſe maxims we have an example in the war with the Sabines. 
Romulus, having conquered that nation, not only united them to the Ro- 
mans, but, finding their buckler preferable to the Roman, inſtantly threw 


aſide the latter, and made uſe of the Sabine buckler in fighting againſt. 


other ſtates. Romulus, though principally attached to war, did not al- 


together neglect the civil polity of his infant kingdom. He inſtituted 
- what was called the Senate, a court originally compoſed of a hundred 


perſons diſtinguiſhed for their wiſdom and experience. He enacted lav's 
tor the adminiſtration of juſtice, and for bridling the fierce and unruly 
paſtions of his followers ; and, after a long reign ſpent in promoting the 
civil and military intereſts of his country, was, according to the S. 
moſt probable conjecture, privately atlaflinated by ſome of the 2, 
members of that ſenate which he himſelf had inſtituted. | 7775 
The ſuccefſors of Romulus were all very extraordinary perſonages. 
Numa, who came next after him, eſtabliſhed the religious-cerembnics 
ot the Romans, and inſpired them with that veneration for an oath. 
which was ever after the tonl of their military diſcipline. Tullus Hoſti- 
lius, Ancus Martius, Tarquinius Priſcus, and Servius Tullius, labour- 


ed, each during his reign, for the greatneis of Rome. But Tarquinius 


Superbus, the ſeventh and laſt king, having obtained the crown by the 


rr 12 7 1 AE 50 ; , oF . . . 4 5 
execrable murder of his father-in-law Servius, continned to {upport it 


hy the molt cruel and infamous tyranny. This, together with the in- 
lolence of his ſon Sextus Tarquinius, who, by dithonouring Lucretia, a 
Roman lady, affronted the whole nation. occafioned the expalſion „ 

of the Tarquin family, and with it the diſſolution of the regal ge 5 
vernment. As the Romans, however, were continually engaged 9 

in War, they found it neceffary t6 have ſome dtüicer inveited with Hu- 
preme authority, who might conduct them to the feld, and regulate 
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the ſame jealouſy, fucceeded to all the powers of their former ſoves 
reigns. This revolution was very favourable to the Roman power and 
=: grandeur. The conſuls, who enjoyed but a temporary power, were deſi- 
7 rous of ſignaliting their reign by fome great action: each vied with thoſe © 
who had gone before him, and the Romans were daily led out againt 
fome new enemy. When we add to this, that the people, naturally 
warlike, were inſpired to deeds of valour by every confideration Which 
£onld excite them, — that the citizens of Rome were all foldiers, and 
_ fought tor their lands, their children, aud their liberties, — we ſhall not 
ths be ſurpriſed that they ſhould, in the courſe of fome centuries, extend 
their power over all Italy. . DT | 
The Romans, now ſccure at home, and finding no enemy to contend 
with in Italy, turned their eyes abroad, and met with a powerful rival in 
the Carthaginians. This ftate had been founded or enlarged on the 
coaſt of the Mediterranean in Africa, tome time before Rome, by a 
colony of Phenicians, anno B. C. 869; and, according to the practice 
of their mother- country, they had cultivated commerce and naval 
greatneſs. . . | . 
Carthage, in this deſign, had proved wonderfully ſucceſsful. She now 
commanded both fides of the Mediterranean. Beſides that of Africa, 
1 which the almoſt entirely poſſeſſed, ſhe had extended herſelf on the 
| Spanith fide through the Straits. Thus miſtreſs of the fea and of com- 
merce, the had ſeiſed on the iflands of Corſica and Sardinia. Sicily had 
B. C difficulty to defend itſelf; and the Romans were too nearly threat- 
264 * ened, not to take up arms, Hence a ſucceſſion of hoſtilities be- 
teen thefe rival ſtates, known in hiftory by the name of Punic 
wars, in which the Carthaginians, with all their wealthand power, were 
3 an unequal match for the Romans, Carthage was a powerful republic 
when Rome was an inconfiderable ſtate ; but ſhe was now becorne cor- 
rapt and effeminate, while Rome was in the vigour of her politzcal con- 


= ſtitution. Carthage employed mercenaries to carry on her wars; Rome, 1 
7 as we have already mentioned, was compoſed of ſoldiers. The firſt war TE 
1 with Carthage laſted twenty-three years, and taught the Romans the art 5 


ot üghting on the ſea, with which they had hitherto been unacquainted. 
B. C. Carthaginian veſſel was wrecked on their coaſt; they uſed it 
4 260. for a model; in three months fitted out a flect; and the contut 
| þ | Duilius, who fought their firſt naval battle, was victorious. The 
A 4 behaviour of Regulus, the Roman general, may give us an idea of the 
B. C. ſpirit which then animated this people. Being taken priſoner itt 

256. Africa, he was ſent back on his parole to negotiate a change t 
pPriſoners. He maintained in the fenate the propriety of that 
law which cut off from thoſe who ſuffered themſelves to be taken, all 
hopes of being faved; and returned to certain death. . 8 
Neither was Carthage, though corrupted, deficient in great men. 0 35 

| all the enemies the Romans ever had to contend with, Hannibal, the Car- 
31 Uniginian, was the molt inflexible and dangerous. His father, Hamilcar, 
| q had imbibed an extreme hatred againſt the Romans; and having ſettles 
'% the inteſtine troubles of his country, he took an early opportunity to in- 
* ipire his fon, though but ninc years old, with his own ſentiments. For 
this purpoſc he ordered a folemim ſacrifice to be offered to J upiter, and, 5 
leaving his ſon to the altar, aiked him whether he was willing to attend 
him in his expedition againſt the Romans, The courageous boy not only |: 
confentcd to go, but conjured his father, by the gods preſent, to fon 
tim to victory, and teach him the art of conquering. © That I will joyful F 
do, rephed Hamilcar, © and with all the care of a father who loves 
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& you, if you will ſwear upon the altar to be an eternal enemy to the Ro- 
7; « mans.“ Hannibal readily complied ; and the ſolemnity of the ceremony, 
and the ſacredneſs of the oath, made ſuch an impreſſion on his mind, 
= 99 as nothing afterwards could ever efface. Being appointed general at twen- 


ty: five years of age, he croſſes the Ebro, the Pyrenees, and the Alps, and 
2 unexpectedly ruſhes down upon Italy. The loſs of four battles B. C 


; threatens the fall of Rome. Sicily ſides with the conqueror. Hie- 218 
-  ronymus, king of Syracuſe, declares againſt the Romans, and al- $2 
„ ma-oſt all Italy abandons them. In this extremity, Rome owed its preſer- 
: vation to three great men. Fabius Maximus, deſpiſing popular clamour 
and the military ardour of his countrymen, declines coming to an en- 


Z gagement. The ſtrength of Rome has time to recover. Marcellus raiſes 

1 the fiege of Nola, takes Syracuſe, and revives the drooping ſpirits of his 

5 troops. The Romans admired the character of theſe great men, but ſaw 

A fomething mort divine in the young Scipio. The ſucceſs of this young 

2 | Hero confirmed the popular opinion, that he was of divine extraction, 

"== and held converte with the gods. At the age of four and twenty, B. C. 

haue flies into Spain, where both his father and uncle had loft their 210 

* lives, attacks New Carthage, and carries it at the firſt aſſault. Up- ö 
: on bis arriyal in Airica, kings ſubmit to him, Carthage trembles in her 
5 turn, and fees her armies defeated. Hannibal, ſixteen years victorious, ! 
1 S in vain called home to defend his country. Carthage is ren- B. C. 7 
a ' dered tributary, gives hoſtages, and engages never to enter on a 201 5 { 
5 War, but with the conſent of the Roman people. | Eh | 
® : After the conqueſt of Carthage, Rome had inconfiderabje wars, but } 
10 great victories ; before, its wars were great, and its victories inconſidera- | 
- ble. At this time the world was divided, as it were, into two parts; in | 
18 the one fought the Romans and Carthaginians ; the other was agitated i 
* by thoſe quarrels which bad laſted fince the death of Alexander the - 
5 Great ; and of which the ſcene of action was Greece, Egypt, and the i 
uh Eaſt, The ſtates of Greece had once more diſengaged themſelves from N 
1 24 foreign yoke. They were divided into three contederacies, the ÆAto- 
15 0 lians, Achæans, and Bœotians ; each of thete was an aſſociation of free 

TY — cuties, which had aflemblies and magiſtrates in common. The Mtoli- 

i: ans were the moſt conſiderable of them all. The kings of Macedon 

1 maintained that ſuperiority which, in ancient times when the balance 

16e of power was little attended to, a great prince naturally poſſeſſed over 

be. his leſs powerful neighbours. Philip, the monarch who then reigned in 

+ Macedon, had rendered himſelf odious to the Greeks, by ſome unpopular 


and tyrannical meaſures ; the Ætolians were moſt irritated ; and, hearing 

bat 1 the tame of the Roman arms, called them into Greece, and overcame 
Philip by their aſſiſtance. The victory, however, chiefly redounded ta 

the advantage of the Romans. The Macedonian garriſons were obliged 

t& evacuate Greece; the cities were all declared free; but Philip became 

a tributary to the Romans, and the ſtates of Greece became their depen- 
dents. The ÆEtolians, diſcovering their firſt error, endeavoured to re- 
medy it by another ſtil] more dangerous to theinſelves, and more advan- 
tageous to the Romans, As they had called the Romans into Greece 
0 defend them againſt king Philip, they now called in Antiochas, 
King of Syria, to defend them againſt the Romans. The famous Han- 
nibal too had recourſe to the ſame prince, who was at this time the moſt 
= poverul monareh in the Eaſt, and the ſccceffor to the dominions of 
Alexander in Aſia. But Antiochus did not follow liis advice fo much 

33 that ovf the AÆtolians; for, inſtead of renewing the war in Italy, where 
Hannibal, from experience, judged the Romans to bz moſt vulnerable, 
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| he landed in Greece with a ſmall body of troops, and, being overcome 


without difficulty, ficd over into Aſia. In this war the Romans made 
ute of Philip tor conquering Antiochus, as they had before done of the 
Atblians for couquering Philip. They now purſued Antia- 

. 
190 chus, the laſt object of their reſentment, into Atta, and, having 
9 1 e him by ſea and land, compelled him to ſubmit to 2 


diſgracef ul treaty. 
n theſe con neſts the Romans fill allowed the ancient inhabitants to 


poſſeis their territor ity; they did not even change the form of government; 


the conquered nations became the allies of the Roman people ; ; which 
denomination, however, under a ſpecious name, concealed a condition 


very ſervile, and inferred that they thould ſubmit to whatever was re- 


quired of them. When we reflect on thoſe eaſy conqueſts, we have rea- 
ow to be aſtoniſucd at the reſiſtance which the Romans met with from 
Mithcidates, king of Pontus, for the ſpace of twenty-ſix years. But this 
nh had great reſources. His kingdom, bordering on the inacceſſi- 
ble mountains of Caucaſus, abounded in a race of men whoſe minds 
were not enervated by pleaſure, and whoſe bodies were firm and vigo- 
rovs; and he gave the Romans more trouble than even Hannibal. 
The different ſtates of Greece and Afia, who now began to feel tlie 
eight of their y oke, but had not the ſpirit to ſhake it off, were tranſport. 
l at finding a prince who dared to ſhow himſelf an enemy to the Ro- 
mans, and cheettully ſubmitted to his protection. Mithridates, however, 


was at laſt compelled to yield to the ſuperior fortune of the Romans, 
Vanquiſhed ſacceflively by Sylla a nd Lucullus, he was at length ſubdued 
dy Pompey, and ſtripped of his dominions and his life, in the year before 


Chriſt 63. In Atrica, the Roman arms met with equal faucceſs. Marius, 
in conquering Jugurtha, made all ſecure in that quarter. Even 


. S. the barbarous nations beyond the Alps began to feel the weight 


109. : 
of the Roman ar os. Gallia Narbonenſis "had been reduced into 
a province. The Cimbri, Teutones, and the other northern nations of 


Europe, broke into this part of the empire. The tame Marius, whoſe 


B. C. name was ſo terrible in Africa, then made the north of Europe 
k o * to tremble. The barbarians retired to their wilds and deſerts, 

”* lefs formidable than the Roman legions. But while Rome con- 
quered the world, there ſubſiſted an inceſſant war within her walls. This 


War had continued from the firſt period of the government. Rome, 


efter the expulſion of her kings, enjoyed but a partial liberty. The de- 


. teendants of the ſenators, who were diſtinguithed by the name of Patri- 
claus, were inveſted with ſo many odious privileges, that the people felt 


their dependence, and became determined to ſhake it off. A thouſand 
<\jputes on the ſubject aroſe betwixt them and the patricians, which al- 
ways terminated in favour of liberty. 

Theſe diſputes, while the Romans preſerved their virtue, were not at- 
tended with any ſanguinary conſequences, The patricians, who loved 
their country, cheertully parted with fome of their privileges to fatisty 
the people; and the people, on the other hand, though they obtained 
laws by which they might be admitted to enjoy the firſt offices of the 
ftate, and though they had the power of nomination, always named pa- 


tricians. But when the Romans, by the conqueſt of foreign nations, be⸗ 


cane acquainted with all their luxuries and relinements. u hen they be- 
came tainted with the effeminacy and corruption of the caſtern courts, 
and ſported with every thing juſt and honourable in order to obtain them, 
the ſtate, torn by the factions between its members, and without virtue 
on either fide to keep it together, became a prey to its own children. 
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Hence the bloody ſeditions of the Gracchi, which paved the way for an 
inextinguiſhable hatred between the nobles and commons, and made it 
eaſy for any turbulent demagogue to put them in action againſt each other, 
The love of their country was now no more than a ſpecious name: the 
better ſort were too wealthy and effeminate to ſubmit to the rigours of 
military diſcipline ; and the ſoldiers, compoſed of the dregs.of the repub- 
lic, were no longer citizens, They had little reſpect for any but their 
commander ; under his banner they fought, and conquered, and plun- 
dered; and for him they were ready to die. He might command them to 
embrue their hands in the blood of their country. They, who knew no 
country but the camp, and no authority but that of their general, were 
ever ready to obey him. The multiplicity of the Roman conqueſts, how- 
ever, which required their keeping on foot ſeveral armies at the ſame 
time, retarded the ſubverſion of the republic. Theſe armies were fo 
many checks upon each other. Had itnot been for the ſoldiers of Sylla, 
Rome would have ſurrendered its liberty to the army of Marius. 
Iulius Czfarat length appears. By ſubduing the Gauls, he gained his 
country the moſt uſeful conqueſt it ever made. Pompey, his only 


Jes J E ; 4 .* 0 . bd B. $f 
' 227 rival, is overcome in the plains of Pharſalia. Cæſar is victorious 48 
- w2z2 almoſt at the ſame time al; over the world; in Egypt, in Aſia, 1 
- min Mauritania, in Spain, in Gaul, and in Britain: conqueror on all ſides, 


he is acknowledged maſter at Rome, and in the whole empire. Brutus 
and Caſſius attempt to give Rome her liberty by ſtabbing him in B. C. 
the ſenate-houſe. But though they thereby deliver the Romans 1 
from the tyranny of Julius, the republic does not obtain its free- ; 
dom. It falls under the dominion of Mark Antony; young Ceſar Oc- 
tavianus, nephew to Julius Cæſar, wreſts it from him by the ſea- Þ 0 
fight at Actium; and there is no Brutus or Caſſius to put an end 3 : 
to his life. Thoſe friends of liberty had killed themſelves in de- 85 

fſpair; and Octavius, under the name of Auguſtus, and title of emperor, 
rcmains the undiſturbed maſter of the empire. During theſe civil com- 
motions, the Romans ſtill preſerved the glory of their arms amongſt di- 
ſtant nations; and while it was unknown who ſhould be maſter of Rome, 
the Romans were, without diſpute, the maſters of the world. Their mi- 


litary diſcipline and valour aboliſhed all the remains of the Carthagi- 


nian, the Perfian, the Greek, the Aſſyrian, and Macedonian glory; 
== they were now only a name. No ſooner, therefore, was Octavius efta- 
2 bliſhed on the throne, than embaſſadors from all quarters of the known 
= world crowd to make their ſubmittions. © Æthiopia ſues for peace; the 
öi⁵Poarthians, who had been a moſt tormidable enemy, court his friendſhip; 
India ſeeks his alliance; Pannonia acknowledges him; Germany B 
x creads him; and the Weſer receives his laws. Victorious by 2 
Da and land, he ſhuts the temple of Janus. The whole earth 7 
lives in peace under his power; and Jeſus Chriſt comes into the world 
tour years before the common ꝙra. Is 

= Having thus traced the progreſs of the Roman government while it 
remained a republic, our plan obliges us to ſay a few words with regard 

£0.the arts, ſciences, and manners of that people. During the firſt ages 
of the republic, the Romans lived in a total neglect, or rather contempt, 
ot all the elegant improvements of life. War, politics, and agriculture, 
Pere the. only arts they findied, becauſe they were the only arts they 
Eiicemed. But upon the downfall of Carthage, the Romans, having no 
Enemy to dread from abroad, began to taſte the ſweets of ſecurity, and 
$0 cultivate the arts. Their progreſs, however, was not gradual, as in 
1 e other countries we haye deſcribed. The conqueſt of Greece at once 
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more eloquent, and ſentimental. Tacitus, indeed, did not. Aouriſh in 
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put them in poſſe fon of ever y thing malt rare, c. 1088, or elegant. Ana, 
Thich was the next victim, oflered” all its ſtores; and the Romans, from 
the moſt fimple people, ſpeedily became 2 acquainted with the arts, the 
Juxuries, and refinements of the whole carth. Eloquence they had always 5 
cultivated as the high road to eminence and preierment. The orations 


of Cicero are inferior only to thoſe of Demoithenes. In poc try, N 9 
ields only. to Homer, vh bi rerſe, like the proſe of Demoſthenes, ma Foe 


* 1 on, 


be conſidered as inimitable. Horace, however, in his Satires and Ea 1 
ſties, had no model among the Greeks, and ſtands to this day unrivalled Wai 
in that ſpecies of writing. In hiſtory, the Romans can Wan of Livy, 
who poffeſſes all the natural caſe of Herodotus , and is more deferiptive, 


the Auguſtan age; but is works do himſelf the greateſt honour, while 
they diſgrace hi is country and human nature, who! le corruption and vices 
he paints in the moſt ftriking colours. In phil ſophy, if we except 
the works of Cicero, and the ſvitem of the Greek philoſoph r Epicure 
detcribed in the nervous poetry of Lucretius, the Romans, during the 
time of the rep. 1b112, made not tae leaſt attempt. In tragedy they never 
produced any thing excellent; and Terence, though remarkable for pu- 
Tity of ſtyle, wants that vs comeca, or lively vein of humour, that diſtin 
guiſhes the wi itings of the comic poets of Greece, and thofe of our im- 
mortal Shakſpeare. | | 

We now return to our Millet, and are arrived at an ara which pre- 
ſents us with a fet of monſters, under the name of emperors, whoſe act, 
a few e excopted, diſgrace human nature. They did not, indced, aboliih = 
the + ti of the Roman n though they extinguiſhed its liber- = 
ties; and w vhile hey were practiſing the moſt unwar rantable crnelties 4 
upon their Aub ects, they eee ee were the {laves of their ſoldiers. 
The y made the World tremble, while they 1 in their turn trembled at the 
army. Rome, from the time of Auguſtus, became the moſt deſpotic 
empire that ever ſubſiſted in Europe; "and the court of its emperors ex- 
h: bitcd the moſt odious ſcenes of that caprice, cruelty, and corruption, 
which univexſally prevail unde ra deipotic government. When it is ſaid 
that the Roman repu blic conquered the world, it is on iy meant of the 
civiliied part of it, chiefly Greece, Carthage, and Afia, A more diff- 
Gult taſk ſtill remained for the emperors, to fubdne the barbarous na- 
tions of Eurcpe — the Germans, the Gauls, the Britons, and even the 
remote people of Scotland; for though theſe countries had been difco- 
vered, they were not ctiec: tually ſubdued by the Roman generals Theſe 
nations, though rude and ignorant, were biave an d indene ndent: It was 
rather from the ſuperiorit 5 of their diſcipline, than of their con- 
rage, that the Romans gained any advantage over them. The Roman 
wars with the Ger:oans are deſcribed by Tacitus; and from his account 
though a Roman. it is caſy to 1 er with what bi ravery wy Touphh 


and with what relu Hance they ſubmitted io a foreign Joke. From the pn 

0 bit: nate reliſtance of the Ger 111 ans, * may Jude re of the d So lol Pre 
5 5 r5'l. © 

the Romans met wit' in ſul.duing the other nations of Europe. le 0 

a | my 0 


conteſts wert bloody; the countries of Europe were ſucceflively Jae 
waſte; nambers of the inhabitants periſhed iu che field, many were cr 
ried into“ artry. aud but a feeble remnant't{al mitte to the ROm 
power. This Etuation of affairs was extremely un avourab je to the 07 

Pings of mankind. The barbirous nations, indeed, from their wit 

court with the Romans, acquiced ſome taſte for the arts, ſciences, Jane 
guage, Aud r nenngre of their pew maſters. "Theſe, however, Welt ba 


CI 
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, miſerable conſolations for the loſs of liberty, for being deprived of the 


uſe of arms, for being overawed by mercenary ſoldiers, kept in pay to re- 


ſtrain them, and for being delivered over to rapacious governors, who 


_ plundered them without mercy. = 


TOs The Roman empire, now ſtretched ont to ſuch an extent, had loft its 
XZ Ffpring and foree. It contained within itſelf the feeds of diſſolution; and 
ue violent irruptions of the Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other barbarians, 
# . haſtened its deſtruction. Theſe fierce tribes, who came to take vengeance 
15 Ty on the empire, either inhabited the various parts of Germany Which had 
FR never been ſubdued by the Romans, or were teattered over the vaſt 
countries of the north of Europe, and the north-welt of Atta, which are 
| 1 1 now inhabited by the Danes, the Swedes, the Poles, the {abjects of the 
WEE Ruſlian empire, and the Tartars. They were drawn from their native 
9X3 country by that reſtleſeneſs which actuates the minds of barbarians, and 
+ = makes them rove from home in queſt of plunder or new ſettlements, 
i ; The firſt invaders met with a powerful refiſtance from the ſuperior diſ- 
> X- cipline of the Roman legions ; but this, inſtead of daunting men of a 
- F535. firong and impetuous temper, only rouſed them to vengeance. They 
i. £7 returned to their companions, acquainted them with the unknown con- 
_ vetuences and luxuries that abonnded in countries better cultivated, or 
5 bleed with ua milder climate, than their own ; they acquainted them 


with the battles they had fought, or the friends they had loft; and warm- 
ec them with reſentment againſt their opponents. Great bodies of armed 
7 men (lays an elegant hiſtorian, in deſcribing this ſcene of deſolation), 
B, —_ 


im 5 with their wives and children, and ſlaves, and flocks, iſſued forth, like 
er. regular colomes, in queſt of new ſettlements. New adventurers fol- 
is towed them. The lands which they deſerted were occupied by more 
ers. bemote tribes of barbarians. Theſe in their turn puſhed forward into 


he BE” more tertile countries ; and, like a torrent continually increaſing, rolled 
otic on, and ſwept every thing before them. Wherever the barbarians 
e:- marched, their route was marked with blood. They ravaged or deftroy- 
100. adi all around them. They made no diſtinction between what was 


10 | tacred and what was profane. They reſpected no age, or ſex, or rank. 
- the lf a man was called to fix upon the period in the hiſtory of the world, 
dich. during which the condition of the human race was the moſt calamitous 
5 a and afflicted, he would, without heſitation, name that which elapſed 
5 irom the death of Theodoſius the Great, A. D. 395, to the eſtabliſh- 
1:ſeo- ment of the Lombards in Italy, A. D. 571. The contemporary authors, 
Theſ? who beheld that ſcene of deſolation, labour and are at a Joſs for ex- 
688 preſſions to deſcribe the horrors of it. The ſcourge of God, the deſtroyer 
= of nations, are the dreadful epithets by which they diſtinguiſh the moſt 
Wees noted of the barbarous leaders. 5 1 5 © 
ſees Conttantine, who was emperor at the beginning of the fourth century, 
dug and WhO had embraced Chriſtianity, transferred the ſeat of em- A. b 
1 th pire from Rome to Conſtantinople. The weſtern and eaſtern 328. 
cult Provinces were in conſequence ſeparated from each other, and 
e governed by different ſovereigns. The withdrawing the Roman legions 
1 Jail From the Rhine and the Danube to the eaſt, threw down the weſtern 
„ parriers of the empire, and laid it open to the invaders. | 5 
O om | Rome (now known by the name of the Weftern Empire, in contra- 


f liſtinction to Conſtantinople, which, from its ſituation, was called the 


Fern Empire,) weakened by this diviſion, became a prey to the bar- 


r intel +} 3 . 3 f 

Jab 3 Its ancient glory, vainly deemed immortal, was A. D 
ere da aced ; and Odoacer, a barbarian chieftain, was ſeated on the 476, 
14 * 4 i ry 


Prone of the Cziars, Theſe irrvptions into the empire were 
Sg | oh $2 | 
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Was the work of many ages; and ſeveral centuries were employed in de- 


among the people. Satiated with the luxuries of the known world, the 


regions were explored, the ingenuity of mankind was exerciſed, and 


moſt eminent ſtations, could not read or write. Many of the cler gy did 


_ cultivated, and depreſſed, ſunk into the moſt profound ignorance. The 
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gradual and ſacceſſive. The immenſe fabric of the "IRE empire 


moliſhing it. The ancient military diſcipline of the Romans was ſo 
eftcacious, that the remains of it, which deſcended to their ſucceſſors, 
mult have rendered them ſuperior to their enemies, had it not been for 
the vices of their emperors, and the univerſal corruption of manners 


emperors were at a loſs to find new provocatives. The moſt diſtant 


the tribute of provinces expended upon one favourite diſh. The ty- 
ranny and the univerſal depravation of manners that prevailed under 
the emperors, or, as they are called, Cæſars, eould only be equalled by 
the barbarity of thoſe nations of which the empire at length became tne 
prey. 1 
Towards the cloſe of the ſixth century, the Saxons, a German nation, 
were maſters of the ſouthern and more fertile provinces of Britain ; the Es 


Franks, another tribe of Germans, of Gaul; the Goths, of Spain; the iT 


Goths and Lombards, of Italy and the adjacent provinces. Scarcely 
any veſtige of the Roman policy, juriſprudence, arts, or literature, re- 


mained. New forms of government, new laws, new manners; new 
dreſſes, new languages, and new names of men and Os, were 
every where introduced. 


From this period, till the 15th century, Europe exhibited a picture of 
moſt melancholy Gothic. barbarity. Literature, ſcience, taſte, were words 
ſcarcely in uſe during theſe ages. Perſons of the higheſt rank, and in the 


not underſtand the Breviary, which they were obliged daily to recite; | 5 & 
fome of them could ſcarcely read it. The human mind, neglected, un- 


ſuperior genius of Charlemagne, who, in the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury, governed France and Germany, with part of Italy, —and Alfred 
the Great in England, during the latter part of the ſame 3 —en— 
deavoured to diſpel this dark, iſs, and give their ſubjects a ſhort glimpſe 
of light. But the ignorance of the age was too powerful for their ” 
forts and inflitutions. The darkneſs returned, and even increated; 


that a ſtill greater degree of 1gnorance and barbariſm prevailed through | 
out Europe. : 
A new diviſion of property gradually introduced a new ſpecies of go- ] 
vernment, formeriy unknown ; which fingular inftitution is now ditiin- 0 
guithed by the name of the Feudal Shen. The king or general, who led i1 
the barbarians to conqueſt, parcelled out the lands of the vanquithel w. 
among his chief officers, binding thoſe on whom they were beſtowed to L 


follow his ſtandard with a number of men, and to bear arms in his de- 
fence. The chief officers imitated the example of the ſovereign, ang MW in 


in diſtributive portions of their lands among their dependents, annexed ES w 


the ſuame condition to the grant; a ſyſtem admirably calculated for de. 
fence againſt a forcign enemy, but which degenerated into a ſyſtem of . 
oppreſſion. oF 

The uſurpation of the nobles became unbounded and intolerabe a 
They reduced the great body of the people into a ſtate of actual (eri 
tude, and deprived them of the natural and moſt unalienable rights 4 
humanity. They were {}1ves fixed to the ſoil which they cultivated, ai 
together with it were transſerred from one proprietor to another, by fa 
or by conveyance. Every offended baron or chieftain buckled cn 
armour, and fought redreſs at the head of his vaſſals. His: adyerlar® 8] 
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The Italian ſtates, particularly thoſe of Venice and Genoa, 
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met him in like hoſtile array. The e and dependents of the ag- 


greſſor, as well as of the defender, were involved in the quarrel. They 
had not even the liberty of remaining neater F,  _ | 
The monarchs of Europe perceived the encroachments of their nobles 


with impatience. | In order to create ſome power that might counterba- 


lance thoſe potent vaſſals, who, while they enſlaved the people, controlled 
or gave laws to the crown, a plan was adopted of conferring new privi- 
leges on towns. - Theſe privileges aboliſhed all marks of ſervitude ; and 
the inhabitants of towns were formed into corporations, or bodies polt- 
tic, to be governed by a council and magiſtrates of their own nomina- 
tion. > e i 
Ihe acquiſition of liberty ſoon produced a happy change in the con- 
dition of mankind. A ſpirit of induftry revived ; commerce became 
an object of attention, and began to flouriſh. . * ; 
Various cauſes contributed to revive this ſpirit of commerce, and to 
renew the intercourſe between different nations. Conſtantinople, the 
capital of the Eaſtern or Greek 'empire, had eſcaped the ravages of the 
Goths and Vandals, who overthrew that of the Weſt. In this city 
ſome remains of literature and ſcience were preſerved : this, too, for 
many ages, was the great emporium of trade; and the cruſades, which 
were begun by the Chriſtian powers of Europe with a view to , 
drive the Saracens from Jeruſalem, having opened a communi- N 006. 
cation between Europe and the Faſt, Conſtantinople was the ge- . 
neral place of rendezvous for the Chriſtian armies, in their way to Paleſ- 
tine, or on their return from thence. Though the object of theſe expe- 
ditions was conqueſt and not commerce, and though the iſſue of them 
proved unfortunate, their commercial effects were both beneficial and 
permanent. | 4 | 
Soon after the cloſe of the holy war, the mariner's compaſs was invent- 
ed, which facilitated the communication between remote nations. AD 


2 . 2. 
began to eſtabliſh a regular commerce with the Eaſt and the EPO 
ports of Egypt, and drew from thence all the rich productions of India. 


Theſe commodities they diſpoſed of to great advantage among the 


other nations of Europe, who began to acquire ſome taſte of elegance, 
unknown to their predeceſſors, or deſpiſed by them: During the 12th 
and 13th centuries the commerce of Europe was almoſt entirely in the 
hands of the Italians, more commonly known in thoſe ages by the name 
of Lombards. Companies or ſocieties. of Lombard merchants ſettled 


nin every different kingdom; they became the carriers, the manufactu- 
rers, and the bankers of Europe. 


One of theſe companies ſettled in 
London and thence the name of Lombard ſtreet was derived. 
„While the Italians in the ſouth of Europe cultivated trade with ſuch 
indufiry and ſucceſs, the commercial ſpirit awakened in the north "tl 
wards the middle of the 13th century. As the Danes, Swedes and 
other nations around the Baltic, were at that time extremely barbarous, 


| and infeſted that fea with their piracies, the cities of Lubec and Ham- 


burg, ſoon after they had begun to open ſome trade with the Italians, 


W tered into a league of mutual defence. J hey derived ſuch advan- 


5 ta * . 
ges from this union, that other towns acceded to their contederac 


pA Highlands of Scotl 


and 1 . op Be „ : : 85 
3 in a ſhort time, eighty of the moſt confiderable cities, ſcattered 


| Ceivable at this day 


LE 


* Thi | j * i 1 7 . 
is Gothic ſyſtem Mill prevails in Poland : a remnant of it continued in the 


and ſo late as the year 1748. And ev in E 
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through thoſe large countries of Germany and Flanders which ſiretelt 
from the bottom of the Baltic to Cologne on the Rhine, joined in an al- 
liance, called the Hanſeatic League, which became ſo fortuida ble, that its 
friendſhip was courted and its enmity dreaded by the greateſt monarchs. 
The members of this powerful aflociation formed the firſt tyſtematic 
plan of commerce known in the middle ages, and conducted it by com- 
mon laws enacted in their general aſſemblies. "I hey ſupplied the ref 
of Europe with nav al ftores, and pitched on different fowns, the moſt 
eminent of which was Bruges in Flanders, where they eitablithed ſtaples, 
in which their commerce was regularly carried on. Thither the Lom- 
bards brought the productions of India, together with the manufactures 
of Italy, and e: changed them for the more bulky but not lets utctu} 
commodities of the North. 
As Bruges became the centre of communication between the Lombards 
and Hanſeatic merchants, the Flemings traded with both in that city to 
ſuch extent as well as advantage, as diſtuſed among them a general hahi;: 
of induſtry, which long rendered Flanders and the ac Hacent provinces the 1 
moſt opulent, the moſt populous, and beſt cultivated countries in Europe. 
Struck with the flonriſhing ſtate of theſe provinces, of which he diſco 7 
5 vered the true caule, award III. of England endeavoured to ex- bf . 
; 3 30 * cite a fpirit of induſtry among his own ſubjects, who, blind to the 
advantages of their ſituation, and ignorant of the ſource from which 
opulence was deſtined to flow inio their country, totally neglected com- - 
merce, and did not even attempt thoſe manufactures, the materials of 
which they furniſhed to foreigners. By alluring Flemiſh artiſans to ſet- 3 
tle in his dominions, as well as by many wiſe laws for the encouragement 


1 
. 


5 
2 


and regulation of trade, he gave a beginning to the woollen manufac- ? 
ture of E _ and rſt turned the active and enter priling genius oi! 
his people t owards thoſe arts which have raiſed the Engliſh to the fir 
rank arnong commercial nations, = Sy 
na 


The Chriſtian princes, alarmed at the progreſs of their inveterate 
enemics the Turks, endeavoured to gain the friendſhip and aſſiſtance ot 
the khans of Tartary. The Chriſtian embaſhes were managed chief. 
by monks, an active end enterpri ifing ſet ef men, who, impelled by zea, 
and undaunted by difficulties a rd danger, penetrated to the remote court 
of thoſe infidels. The Kosi philofopher, Roger Bacon, was fo indul- 
Wo as to collect from their relations and traditions many particulars of 

he Tartars, which are to be found in Purchas's Pilgrim, and other books 
of travels. The 1 irſt regular traveller of the monkiſh kind, who commit: 
ted his diſcoveries to writing, was John du Plant Carpin, who, witti 
forme of Inis eee Bay about the year 1246, carried a letter from pope In- 
nocent to the great khan of Tartary Y, in favour of the Chriſtian ſabjec: 
in that prince's $ extenſive d ominions. Soon after this, a ſpirit of trace. 
ling into 1 nd India became general: and it would be no diff 
cult matter to prove that many Europeans. about the end of the four 
tcenth century. en in the” armies of Pamerla ane, one of the greatel! 
princes of Tart: ary, whotc conqueſts reached to the remoteſt corners C 
India; and tliat they introduced into Europe the uſe Cf gUAROWAEr and | 
artillery ; the dilcovery Made by a German cherniſt being only partia 
and accidental. 

After the death of Tamerlane, who, jealous of the rifing power of th! 
Turks, had checked their pro: ;rols, the Chriſtian ad Lventurers, upon 

their return, magnifying the vaſt riches of the Eaſt Indies, inſpired thei 
countrymen with a fpirit of adventure and diſcover N. and vers 

1405 the firft who ſugge ited the practicability of a paſſage thithe! 
the Portug wor lad been always famous for their 3 ap” 
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plication to maritime affairs; and to their diſcovery of the Cape of 
good Hope, Great Eritain 1s at this day indebted for her Indian com- 
moro. | | Pe, | 
pe firſt adventurers contented themſelves with ſhort voyages. ofa 
ing along the coaſt of Africa, diſcovering cape : after cape ; but by mak- 


ing a eradaal progreſs ſouthward, they, in the year 1497, at. 2 
diſcover red and doubled the extreme cape - that continent, life Hh 


opened a paſſage by ſea to the caſtern ocea , and all thoſe countries 
known by the names of India, China, and For ban. 

Waile the Portugueſe were intent upon a pailage to India by the caft, 
Columbus, a pative of Genoa, conceived a project of ſailing thither by 
the welt. His propoſal being condemned by his countrymen as chime- 
rica) and abſurd, he laid his ſcheme ſncehtAve] . before the courts of 
France, England, and Portugal, where he had no better ſucceſs. Such 
repeated diſappointments would have broken the ſpirit of any. man but 
Columbus. The expedition required expenſe, and he had nothing to 
defray it. Spain was now his only reſource ; and there, after eight 
vears' attendance, he at length ſuccceded, thi ro. 5 e intereſt of queen 
Iſabella. This princeſs was prevailed npon to roniſe him by the, 
repreſentation of Jrian Peres guardian of the e ry of Rabida. He 
was a man of confiderable learn! ng, and of ſome credit with queen Iſa- 
bella; and being warmly attached to Colu mbus, from his perſonal ac- 
quaintance with him, and knowledge of his merit, he had entered into an 
accurate examination of that great man's projet, in CONJUL action W ith a 
phyſician ſettted in his n- ichs. b urhood, who was eminent for his {kill in 
mathematical knowledge. This 1 reſtigation completely ſatisfied them 
dhe ſolidity of the principles on which Columbus founded his opinion, 

pf ropoſed. 


and of the probability of Tuccets in ex eonting the plan which 1 

Perez, therefore, ſo fir, nely recommended it to queen Iſabella, that ſhe 
warnily entered into the by. 24 and eveu generouſly offered, to the ho- 
nour Gf her fex, to eto her own jewels, in order to raiſe as much mo- 
ney as might be required in making Pre] par ations for the voyage. But 
Santangel, another friend and patron of Columbus, iameciately engaged 


ya 
[9 
* 
1. 
Lc 


do advance the ſum that was 1 requiſite, that 1 the queen micht not be Te- 


uduccd to the neceflit y of havipg recourſe to tuat expedient. 


Columbus now ſet fo il, anno 14 Dees Lect of three ſhips, upon 
one of the mot adrenturous atte 1 1 ever undertaken by man, and 
in the fate of which the inhabitants of two worids were intereſted. In 


this voyage he bad a thouſand q; Ficult ies to contend with; and his ſail- 
ors, who.were often diſcontented. at length began to infift upon his re- 
turn, threatening, in cafe of reſuſal, to throw him overboard 3 but the 
Armneſs of the commander, and the diicovery of land after a paſſage of 


33 days, put an end to the commotion. ' From the : IPPEArance of the na- 


tives he found to ys ſurpriſe that this could not be the Indies he was in 


queſt of, and that he bad acoidentally diſcovered a new World, of which 
the reader will ſind a more circumſtantial account in that part of tlie 
following work which treats of America. 

Eur b now began to cmer 8⁰ ont of tiznt darkneſs in which {he bad 
deen ſank fince the ſubverſion of the Roman empire. Theſe diſcove- 

ries, from which fuch wealth was deſtined to flow to the commercial na- 
Hons of Europe, were accompanied and ſucceeded by others of 
nnipeakable benefit to mankind. The invention of printing, the A.. D. 
Tevival of learn; ng, arts, and ſciences, and, laſtly, the happy re- 1 
formation i 1 religion, all diſtinguiſh the 15th e 10th centuries as the 
fir ra of modern hiſtory. It was in theſe ages that the poweny of Eu- 
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ſtation, wherein it has ſince remained, with leſs variation than could have 


| {ſeparate what is human from what is divine, what had its origin from 


aroſe from a divine ſource, and was not then disfigured .by human fan- 


be the depoſitories of his law and worſhip ; but the reſt of mankind were 
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rope were formed into one great political ſyſtem, in which each took a 


been expected aſter the ſhocks occaſioned by fo many internal revolu- 
tions, and ſo many foreign wars, of which we ſhall give ſome account in 
the hiſtory of each particular ſtate, in the following work. The great 
events which happened then have not hitherto exhauſted their force. 
The political principles and maxims then eſtabliſhed ſtill continue to 
operate; and the ideas concerning the balance of power, then. intro- 
duced or rendered general, till influence, in ſome degree, the councils 
of European nations. N 5 

Of all the kingdoms of Europe, Great Britain has for a long time en- 
joyed the greateſt degree of proſperity and glory. She ought, therefore, 


to be the more attentive to.preſerve ſo brilliant a pre-eminence. A great 


empire cannot be continued in a happy fituation, but by wiſdom and 

moderation. Without entering into the labyrinth of political diſputes, 

it will be acknowledged that the unhappy conteſt of Great Britain with | 
the American colonies, and eſpecially the unſucceſsful war againſt the _ 
new republic of France, have plunged her into difficulties ; her natio- *' 
nal debt has been profuſely augmented ; and her taxes enormouſly in- | 
creaſed. ; OD | | | 1 


PART III. —_ 


OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF RELIGION. 


D EITY is an awful object, and has ever rouſed the attention of man- 
kind; but they, being incapable of elevating their ideas to all the 
{ublimity of his perfections, have too often brought down his perfec- 
tions to the level of their own ideas. This 1s more particularly true 
with regard to thoſe nations whoſe religion had no other foundation but 
the natural feelings, and more often the irregular paſſions of the human 
heart, and who had received no light from heaven reſpecting this im. 
portant object. In deducing the hiſtory of religion, therefore, we muſt 
make the 1ame diſtinction which we have hitherto obſerved in tracing 
the progreſs of arts, ſciences, and civiliſation among mankind. Wermut 


particular revelations, from what is the effect of general laws, and c: 
the unaſſiſted operations of the human mind. 3 
Agreeably to this diſtinction, we find, that, in the firſt ages of the 


world, the religion of the eaſtern nations was pure and luminous. It 


dies or caprice. In time, however, theſe began to have their influence; 
the ray of tradition was obſcured: and among thoſe tribes which ſepa- 
rated at the greateſt diſtance, and in the ſmalleſt numbers, from the 
more improved ſocieties of men, it was altogether obliterated. Þ 
In this ſituation a particular people were ſelected by God himſelf t 


left to form hypotheſes upon thefe ſubjects, which were more or les 
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perfect, according to an infinity of circumſtances which cannot pro- 
perly be reduced under any general heads. 3 
The moſt common religion of antiquity that which prevailed the 


a plurality of gods. The rage of ſyſtem, the ambition of reducing all 


cafioned many iraperfe& accounts, both of the origin and nature of this 
ſpecies of worſhip. For, without entering into a minute detail, it is im- 
poſſible to give an adequate idea of the ſubject : and what is 1a1d upon 
it in general muſt always be liable to many exceptions. | 
One thing, however, may be obſerved, that the polytheiſm of the an- 
cients ſeems neither to have been the fruit of philoſophical ſpeculations, 
nor of disfigured traditions concerning the nature of the Divinity. It 
ſeems to have ariſen during the rudeſt ages of ſociety, while the rational 
powers were feeble, and while mankind were under the tyranny of ima- 
gination and paſſion. It was built, therefore, ſolely upon ſentiment. As 
each tribe of men had their heroes, fo likewiſe they had their gods. 
> Thoſe heroes who led them forth to combat, who preſided in their 
* councils, whoſe image was engraven on their fancy, whoſe exploits 
were imprinted on their memory, even after death enjoyed an exiſtence 


of affection, among rude nations, is what we cannot eafily conceive : 
but the power of imagination over the ſenſes is what all men have in 
ſome degree experienced. Combine theſe two cauſes, and it will not 


by their companions animating the battle, taking vengeance on their 
enemies, and performing, in a word, the ſame functions. which they 
performed when alive. An appearance ſo unnatural would not excite 
terror among men unacquainted with evit ſpirits, and who had not 
learned to fear any thing but their enemies. On the contrary, it con- 
firmed their courage, flattered their vanity ; and the teſtimony of thoſe 


of thoſe who had not, gained an univerſal aſſent among all the members 
of their ſociety, A ſmall degree of reflection, however, would be ſuffi- 
vient to convince them, that, as their own heroes exiſted after death, the 
lame might alſo be the caſe with thoſe of their enemies. Two orders of 
gods, therefore, would be eſtabliſhed the propitious and the hoſtile ; 
the gods who were to be loved, and thoſe who were to be feared. But 
ume, which wears off the impreſſions of tradition, and the frequent in- 
| vaſions by which the nations of antiquity were ravaged, deſolated, or 
| tranſplanted, made them loſe the names and confound the characters of 

= thoſe two orders of divinities, and form various ſyſtems of religion, 
eich, though warped by a thouſand particular circumſtances, gave no 


o' RE mall indications of their firſt texture and original materials. For, in 
RR :cnccal, the gods of the ancients gave abundant proof of human infir- 

the RAE ty. They were ſubject to all the paſſions of men; they partook even 
mm of their partial affections ; and, in many inſtances, diſcovered their pre- 
an- 5 LA ference of one race or nation to all others. They did not eat and drink 
ce dhe ſame ſubſtances with men; but they hved on nectar and ambroſia: 


they had a particular pleaſure in ſmelling the ſteam of the ſacrifices; and 
bey made love with an ardour unknown in northern climates. - The 
ET rites by which they were worſhipped naturally reſulted from their cha- 
racter! The moſt enlightened among the Greeks entertained nearly the 
me notions of gods and religion as thoſe that are to be met with in 


i 


longeſt, and extended the wideſt—was PoLYTHEISM, or the doctrine of 


the phænomena of the moral world to a few general principles, has oc- 
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in the imagination of their followers. The force of blood, of friendſhip, 


appear ſtrange that the image of departed heroes ſhould have been ſeen 
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who had ſeen it, ſupported by the extreme credulity and romantic caſt 
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the poems of Heſiod and Homer; and Anaxagoras, who flouriſhed be- 
fore Chriſt 430 years, was the firſt, even in Greece, that publicly an- 


f nounced the exiſtence of one Creator and Govertior of the univerſe. 

It muſt be obſerved, however, mat the religion of the ancients was 
* not much connected either with their private behaviour, ar u ith their 
5 political arrangements. If we except a few fanatical ſocieties, whoſe 


principles do not fall within our plan, the greater part of mankind were 
extremely tolerant in their principles. They had their own gods, who 
| watched over them; their neighbours, they imagined, alſo had theirs : 
* and there was room enough in the univerſe for both to live together in 


| good fellowſhip, without interfering or joſtling with each other.. 
| The introduction of Chriſtianity, by inculcating the unity of Bod, «by 
announcing the purity of his character, and by explaining the ſervice 
he requires of men, produced a total alteration in the religions ſenti- 
ments and belief of the civiliſed part of mankind, among whom it ra- 
5 pidly made its way by the ſublimity of its doctrine and precepts. It requir- 
| ed not the aid of human power; it ſuſtained itſelf by the truth and witdom 


1 by which it was characteriſed: but in time it became corrupted by the 
ö introduction of worldly maxims, of maxims very inconfiſtent with the 
q precepts of its divine author, arid by the ambition of the clergy. 


'The management of whatever related to the church being naturally 
| tonferred on thoſe who bad eſtabliſhed it, firſt oecaſioned the Aevation 
and then the domination of the clergy, and the exorbitant claims of the 
| bdifhop of Rome over all the members of the Chriſtian world. It is im- 
| poſſible to deſcribe, within our narrow limits, all the concomitant cauſes, 
| fome of which were extremely delicate, by which this ſpecies of uni- 
verſal monarchy was eſtablyhed. The biſhops of Rome, by being remov- 
ed from the control of the Roman emperors, then reſiding in Conſtanti- 
nople; by borrowing, with little variation, the religious ceremonies and 
rites eſtabliſhed amovg the heathen world, and otherwiſe working on the 
eredulous minds of the barbarians by whom that empire began to be dit- 
membered ; and, by availing themfelves of every eircumftance which 
fortune threw in their way, {lowly erected the fabric of their antichriſ- 
tian power, at firſt an object of veneration, and afterwards of terror, to 
all temporal princes. The cauſes of its happy diffolution are more palps 
ble, and operated with greater activity. The moſt efficacious were the in- 
7 vention of printing, the rapid improvement of arts, government, and 
a i commerce, which, after many ages of barbarity, made their way into Eu- 

rope. The ſcandalous lives of thote Who called themſelves the © miniſter 

&f Jeſus Chriſt, their ignorance and tyranny, the deſire natural to fove- 

| reigns of delivering thæmſelves from a foreign yoke, the opportunity of 
.+B applying to national objects the immeute wealth which had been diverted 
: to the lervice of the church in every kingdom of Europe, conſpired with 

the ardour of the fir{treformers, and haſtened the progreſs of the refor 

mation. The unreaſonableneſs of the claims of the church of Rome wa! 

4 lemonſtrated; many of her doctrines were proved to be equally unſcrip 
i _ tural and irrational; and ſome of her abſurd mummeries and ſuperſti 
* tions were expoſed both by argument and ridicule. The fervices of the 
reformers in this reſpect give them a juſt claim to cur vencration ; buh 

bs . Involved as they kad themſelves been ein the darkneſs of ſuperſtition, i 
was not to be expected that they fhould be able wholly to free themſelves 

from errors; they ſtill retained an attachment to ſome abſurd doctrine 

and preſerved too much of the intolerant ſpirit of the church from which 

they had ſeparated themſelves. With all their defects, they are entitled 
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to our admiration and eſteem.; and the reformation, begun by Luther in 
Germany, in the year 1517, and which took place in England, A. D. 
1534, was an event highly favourable to ihe civil as well as to the reli- 
gious rights of mankind. „„ 3 : 
We ſhall now proceed to the main part of our work, beginning with 
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5 Eugopk, though the leaſt extenſive quarter of the globe (containing, 
according to Zimmermann“, 2,027,574 ſquare miles, whereas the 
pbaditable parts of the world, in the other quarters, are eſtimated at 
6,666, 806 ſquare miles,) is, in many reſpects, that which moſt deſerves 
ur attention. Here the human mind has made the greateſt progreſs to- 
ards improvement; and here the arts, whether of utility or ornament, 
the ſciences both military and civil, have been carried to the greateſt 
perfection. If we except the earlieſt ages of the world, it is in Europe 
that we find the greateſt variety of character, government, and manners; 
and from its hiſtory we derive the greateſt number of facts and memo- 

Wrials, either for our entertainment or inftruction. | 
| Geography diſcovers to us two circumſtances with regard to Europe, 
hich perhaps have had a conſiderable tendency in giving it the ſupe- 


limate, no part of it lying within the torrid zone; and ſecondly, the 

great variety of its ſurface. The effect of a moderate climate, both on 
ber of mountains, rivers, ſeas, &c. which divide the different countries 
f Europe from cach other, is likewiſe extremely commodious for its 
inhabitants. Theſe natural boundaries check the progreſs of conqueſt 
or deſpotiſm, which has always been ſo rapid in the extenſive plains of 
Africa and the Eaſt: the ſeas and rivers facilitate the intercourſe and 
Fcommerce between different nations; and even the barren rocks and 
mountains are more favourable for exciting human induſtry and inven- 
ion, than the natural unſolicited luxariancy of more fertile ſoils. There 
Ps no part of Europe ſo diverſified in its ſurface, ſo interrupted by na- 
Pural boundaries or diviftions, as Greece; and we have ſeen that it was 
there the human mind began to know and to avail itſelf of its ſtrength ; 
nd that many of the arts, ſubſervient to utility or pleaſure, were in- 
ented, or at leaſt greatly improved. What Greece therefore is with 
ard to Europe, Europe itſelf is with regard to the reſt of the globe. 
The analogy may even be carried farther; and it is well deſerving 
pur attention, As ancient Greece (for we do not ſpeak of Greece as it 
s at preſent, under the deſpotic government of the Turks) was diſtin- 
zuiſhed, above all the reit of Europe, for the equity of its laws, and the 
reedom of its political conſtitutions, - ſo has Europe in, general been 


quality, than have been admitted in the other quarters of the world. 
Though moſt of the European governments are monarchical, we may 
lilcover, on due examination, that there are a thouſand little ſprings, 
Mich check the force and ſoften the rigour of monarchy. In propor- 


E See Zimmermann's Political Survey of Europe, p. 5. 
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Fiority over the reſt of the world; firſt, the happy temperature of its 


plants and animals, is well known from experience. The immenſe num- 


ſemarkable for ſmaller deviations, at leaſt from the laws of nature and 
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60 EUROPE. 
tion to the number and force of theſe checks, the monarchies of Eu- 
rope, ſuch as Ruſſia, France, Spain, and Denmark, differ from one ano- 
ther. Beſides monarebies, in which one man bears the chief ſway, there 
are in Europe ariſtocracies or governments of the nobles, and democra- 
cies or governments of the people. Venice is an example of the former ; 
Holland, Switzerland, and ſome ftates of Italy, afford examples of the 


latter. There are likewiſe mixed governments, which cannot be aſſigned 


te any one claſs. Great Britain, which partakes of all the three, is the 


moſt ſingular inſtance of this kind we are acquainted with. The other 
mixed governments of Europe are compoled only of two of the ſimple 
forms, ſuch as Poland, and ſeveral ftates of Italy; all which ſhall be 


explained at length in their proper places. . | 
The Chriſtian religion is eſtabliſhed throughout every part of Eu- 
rope, except Turkey; but from the various capacities of the human 
mind, and the different lights in which ſpeculative opinions are apt to 
appear, when viewed by perſons of different educations and paſſions, 
that religion is divided into a a number of different ſects, but which 
may be comprehended under three general denominations ; 1ſt, The 
Greek church; 2d, Popery ; and, 3d, Proteſtantiſm ; which laſt is again 


divided into Lutheraniſm and Calviniſm, ſo called from Luther and 


Calvin, the diſtinguiſhed retormers of the fixteenth century. _ 
The languages of Europe are derived from the fix following: the 


Greek, Latin, Teutonic or old German, the Celtic, Sclavonic, and 


Gothic. 


GRAND DIVISIONS OF EUROPE. 


Tals grand diviſion of the earth is ſituated between the 10th degree 
weſt, and the 05th degree eaſt longitude from London, and between 
the 36th and 72d degree of north latitude. It is bounded on the north 


by the Frozen Ocean; on the eaſt, by Aſia; on the ſouth, by the Me- 
diterranean ſea, which divides it from Africa; and on the weſt, by the 


Atlantic Ocean, which ſeparates it from America; being 3000 miles 
long, from Cape St. Vincent in the weſt, to the month of the river 
Oby in the north-eaſt; and 2500 broad from north to ſouth, from the 
North Cape in Norway, to Cape Caglia, or Matapan, in the Morea, the 
moſt ſouthern promontory in Europe, It contains the following king- 
doms and ftates : | Os: 


18 
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lands. 


| 


* 
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Ttabs 


Turkey'in 


| 
l 


= = | | Diſt. & Bear- Difference 
Kingdoms. 5 3 Chief City. ing from [of Time Religions. 
| I | 4 London. fr. London. | 
„ Miles. H. NI. FP 

England ...,. | 380} 2000 Londooen „ Calviniſts, Luth. &e. 
Scotiand .... 300] 150]Edinburgh . . . 400 N. 0 12 aft.}Calviniſts, &c. 
Ireland... . 285] 160 Dublin.... 270 N. W.] 0 26 aft.|Calviniſs & Papiſts. 
Ve — — | — 
 NorwBpY"- o.- 1000] S00[Bergen . . . ..| 540 N. 0 24 bef.}i.utherans. 

Denmark . . . .| 240] 1800Copenhagen . .] 500 N. E. 50 bef.|Lutherans. 

S „„ i SUHL N00 Stockholm . -| 750 N. E. II 10 bet Lutherans, 

Ruſſia + . .|15900}]1100jPeterſburgh . 1140 N. E.] 2 4 beſ. Greek church. 
Poland . .....| 700] 680 Warſa . .... 790 E. l 24 bef Pap. Luth. & Calv. 5 
R. of Pr. Dom. 609] 330|Berlin......| 540 E 49 bef.|Lutherans & Calvin, 
Germany . . . .| 600] 500|[Vienna . . . . .| 600 E. 1 5 bet.|Pap. EPuth. & Calv. 
| Bohemia 5. 300 250 Prague 800 E, 1 4 bef.[Papitts. 

Holland ... . .} 150} 100]Amſterdam . . 180 E. 0 18 bef.|Calvinifis. 

landers . . , .| 200] 200 Bruffels . 180 S. E. | 0 16 L 

France... 600 5% Earis . ..... 200 S. E. 0 9 bef.|Papitts. 

Spain. 700 500 Madrid. 800. 8. 0 17 aft. Papiſts. 
Portugal. 300 1000 Liſpon . ... .| 850 S. W. 0 38 aft. Papiſts. 

Switzerland 260] 1001 Bern,Coire,&c.] 420 S. E. 0 28 bef 


C. 


Calviniſts & Papiſts. 


Several | | | | 
malt > Piedmont, Monſerrat, Milan, Parma, Modena, Mantua, Venice, Genoa, Tuſcany,&c. 
tietes. : : , 

Ch cities. Turin, Caſal, Milan, Parma, Modena, Mantua, Venice, Genoa, Florence. 

Popedom . . 2401 120 Rome «: 820 . Es o 52 bef. Papilts. 

Naples 8 120 Naples. 870 8. E. | 1 © be apes 

Hungary x. . | 300} 200 Ruda. . . | 780 S. E. 1 17 bel. Pap. & Proteſtants. 

Danubian TTC | 
mens, N 720 f tinople 9 1920'S, B13 I On Mahometans and 
LittleTartary*| 280] 240|[Precop'. . .. 500 E. 2 24 bef. Greek church. 

Grete a 240 [Athens . , . 41360 8. E. | 1 37 bef. | 
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his includes the Crim Tartary, now ceded to Ruſſia; for the particulars of which, ſee Russ iA. 
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Excluſive be the BRITISH ISLES before mentioned, EUROPE con- 
tains the following principal ISLANDS. 


ISLANDS. | 3 Chief Town Subject to 


—_ * 


— | 


\ Fs) : 4 5 Tort 5 
i | 8 1 855 0 Iceland ,....-+.-e.-++- «„IsSkalholt . Denmark. 
I" C oo» 29 „ 


1 EEE Zealand, Funen, Alſen, Falſter, Lang- 
8 [ land, Lapland,Femeren, Mona, Eorn- F. , Ditto. 
5 8 E 353 * 4 ; ; 
Baltic ſea. , » . -4 ai, Rugs.. <A Sweden. 4 
71 ü l Dagho J ð x SEE i oenals 
. | iir Et, - 2 Pra. 
[1 | h Biese ::: 66 Ilie Spain. 
| OO ARR ˙ ˙ ² . OO Sg 
Sediterrmean } Minorca... .-- - «+ . Iport Mahon Dittox*. 
f | a BER Bo © 4 BER TE ES ENS Ex Bafſtla . . France. | 
* . EE ES ĩ „%% „.es 
of CBE i ef >» C Palermo. K. of 28ic 
bk: | Adriatic, or na, Corfu, Cephalonia, . —. en 
Gulph of Tatee — - » b VVV N 
Candia, Rhodes: Nezrapont: Lemnos, 
Tenedos, Scyros, Mitylcne, Scio, Sa- | 
mos, Patmos, Paros, Cerigo, Santo= Þ|, , . Turkey. 
rin, &c. being part of aycient and : 
% K | 
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Archipelago and 
Levant Seas .. 
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* Minorca was taken from Spain by General Stanhope, 1708, and confirmed to Great 
Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, 1713, but was beſieged yy taken by the Spaniards 
February 15, 1782, and confirmed to them by the definitive treaty of peace, ſigned at 
Faris, September 3 3, 1783. It has fince been again taken by the Englith, November 


i 15, 1798. 
| DENMARK. 


1 Shall, according to my plan, begin this account of his Daniſh ma- 

jeſty's dominions with the moſt northerly ſituations, and divide them 
into four parts: 1ſt, Eaſt and Weſt Greenland, Iceland, and the iſlands 
in the Atlantic Ocean; 2d, Norway; 3d, Denmark Proper; ; and, 4th, 
his German territories Ahe dimenſions of theſe countries may be {een 
F in the following table. | | 
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8383 Chief Cities. 
— ©. 
North futland .. 9,600] 155} 98] Wyburga. 4 
Zenma Der < South ſutland, : Pp, IR : 
wk n 4 South Juilan _ 251155 63] Slefwick, 

or Sleſwick 


$ | | [ied -: , 0 TOR: CN Labs JI 
| h : GEN. CE. Lon. 12. 40. 
| [ſands at the A 7 "vel. 32 Ode nſec. 

entrance Falſterland ? 7 ſNikopiug. 

of the Langland 8 5 "4. 1 Naxtav. 6 
| 1 Ealtie Sea. Femeren ; .; .:; 501-15 8 Borge. | 
; RR... 544 18 6f Sonderborge, 
1 


1 * * 
« ” 1 A > 
Stege. 


Bornholm 100} 20] 12 Roncomby. 
n the North s Seas, Iceland hand. 4 46,006; - 
, . 

Norway F 1 „400% 7 

Dariih Lapland : 4 26,4001 28. 
Weüphzlia . Oldenb urg . 12806 62 
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WEST GREENLAND. | al 
F | 4 
The reader may perccive, 1 in the preceding table no calculation 
15 made of the dimenfions of Eaſt and Weit Greenland; becaute, in 
fact, they are not yet known, or San very imperſecuy: : we inall 
| EE to give the lateſt accounts of them, and from Uie belt au anda 


ties that have come to our hands. 


IAST ann WEST GREENLAND ICELAND, AND THE 
: ISLANDS IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


EAST GREENLAN D, 


F others call it, New Greenland, and the country of Spitzbergen, lies 
3 -1 11 and 25 deg. E, long. and 76 and 80 deg. N. lat. according to 
captain Phipps's obſer: 1tions in his voyage, 1773. Though it is now 
elaimed by Denmark, it certainly was diſcovered by fir Hngh Willough- 

3 y in 1553; _ is ſuppoſed to be a continuation of C14 Greenland. 
. obtained the name of Spitzbergen (or craggy mountains) from the 
eig ht and W of its rocks. Few animals or vegetabies are to be 
aurd here, and the fiſi and fowl are ſaid to forſa ke the coaſt in winter, 
lements for hunting in feveral places of the iſland of Spitzbergen. The 
WA urora Borcalis, or northern lights, reflected from the ſnow, enable 
lern to purine the chate during the long winter's night that reigns 
gin e gloomy regions! and they take a great number of ſea- lions, 


; bich ſerve them for food. There is a whale 1thery, chiefly protecuted 


3 8 Dutch and Britiſh veſſels, on its coaſts. It like wilt contains two 
barhours ; one called South Haven, a and the other Maurice Bay. The 
nland parts are uninhabited. 


WEST GREENLAND 


IES den een the meridian of London, and 53 deg. W. long. anc 
between 60 and 76 deg. N. lat. 

| INaBITANTS.] By the lateſt accounts from the mi ſſionaries captions 
ed for the converſion of the Greenlanders, their whole number docs not 
13 lo above 937 conſtant inhabitants. Mr. Crantz, however, thinks 
je roving Der of Greenland may amount to about 7000. There 
8 2 creat reſemblance, in aſpect, manners, and dreſs, DOE thote 
people and the Eſquimaux Americans, from whom they naturally differ 


4-1 


dut lit ttle, even after all the endeavours of the Daniſh and German miſ- 


df their heads is long, ſtra ught, and of a black colour : but they have 
eldom any beards, becanſe it is their conſtant practice to root them out. 
They have high breafts and broad ſhoulders , efpecially the women, who 
we obiiged to carry great burdens from th cir younger years. They are 
ler y ligh t and nimblc of foot, and can alſo uſe their hands with much 
ill and dexterity. They are not very lively in their tempers; but they 
2 00d - humonred, friendly, and anconcerned about ſut turity. Their 
* olf agreeable food is the fleſh of rt in- deer; but that is now ſcarce amor 
en; and their beſt proviſions are fith, ſcals, and ſea-fowl. Their dri ank 
5 clear r water, which tends in the houſe in a large copper veſſel, or in 3 
4 wooden tub, which is Very neatly: made by thery, ornamented with ith 
bon s and zin 85 and prov ided with a pewter ladle or dipping diſh. The 


Tu moſt northerly part of his Daniſh majeſty's dominions, or, as 


1 be! Ruſllans of Arc hangel bave, within the laſt thirty years, formed ſet- 


. 


pBonartcs to convert and civiliſe them. T hey are low of ſtature, fſewex- 
feeding five feet in height, and the generality are not fo tall. The hair 
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men make their hunting and fiſhing implements, and prepare the wood. 


work of their boats; and the women cover them with 1kins. The men 
hunt and fiſh : but when they have towed their booty to land, they trou- 
ble themſelves no farther about it; ray, it would be accounted beneath 
their dignity even to draw out the fiſh upon the ſhore. The women are 
the butchers and cooks, and allo the curriers to dreſs the pelts, and 

make cloaths, thoes, and boots, out of i nem; ſo that they are lkewiſe both 
thoemakers and taylors. The women alſo build and repair the houſes 

and tents, ſo far as relates to the maſonry, the men doing only the car. 
penters' work. They live in huts during the winter, which ; is Incredibly 
tevere; but Mr. Crantz, who. has given us the lateſt and beſt accounts 
of this country, ſays, that in the longeſt ſummer days it is ſo hot, from 


the Jong continuance of the ſun's rays, that the inhabitants are obliged 


to throw off their ſummer garments. They have no trade, though they 
have a moſt improvable fiihery upon their coaſts; but they employ all 


the year either in fiſhing or hunting; in which they are very dexterous, 
particularly in catching and killing feals. 


CuriosTIEs.] The taking of whales in the ſeas of 1 among 
the felds of ice that have ben increaſing for ages, 15 perh: aps one of the 
boldeſt enterprites of man. Thete felds or Pieces of ice are frequently 
more than a mile in length, and npwards of 100 feet in thickneſs ; and 
when they are. put in motion by a form, nothing can be more terrible; 
the Dutch had 13 ſhips cruſhed to pteccs by thera in one ſeaſon. 

There are ſeveral kinds of whales in Creenland; ſome white, and others 
ray The black ſort, the grand bay whale, is in moſt eſteem, ON ac- 

ount of his bulk, and the great quantity of fat or blubber he aftords, 
r turns to oil. His tongue is about 18 #cet long, incloſcd in long 
pieces of what we call w halebone, which are covered with a kind of hair 
like horſe hair; and on each fide of his tongue are 250 pieces of this 
whalebone. The bones of his body are as hard as an ox's bones, and ot 
no aſe. There are no teeth in his mouth; and he is uſually between 
60 and 80 feet long; very thick avout the head; but grows leſs from 
thence to the tail. | | | 8 

When the ſeamen fee a whale-ſpout, the word is immediately given, 
a fall ! a fall ! when every one haitens from the ſhip to his boat; fix or 
eight men being appointed to a Dons and tour or five boats ulually be- 
long % one ſhip. 

When they come near the whats, the harpooner ſtrikes him with his 
harpoon (a barbed dart), and the e inding bimſelf wounded, dives 
fwittly down into the deep, and would carry the boat long with him il 
they did not give him line faſt oh To prevent the wood of the 


boat taking fre by the violent rubbing of the rope on the fide of it, one 
vets it conitantly with a mop. After the whale has run ſome hundred 


tathoms deep, he is forced to come up Jor-air, when he makes ſuch a 


terrible noiſe with his ſpouting, mo {ome 2 cow pared it to the firing 


; 182 
of cannon. As ſoon as he appe 1 the turface of the water, ſome ot 


the barpooners fix another harpoo: in n bim, vw het upon he plunges again 
into the deep ; and when he comes up a ſecond tim e, they pierce him 
with tpoars in the vital parts, t nc {pon ts ont ſtreams of blood inſiced 
of water, beating the wares with his tail and fins till the ſea is all in 2 
fuam, the boats continu: ng to tollow him ſome leagues, till he has loſt 
Us firength ; ; and when he is dying he turns himſelf upon his back, and 
i: drawn on thore, or to the ſhip, if they bs at a diſtance from the land. 
T hore they cut him in ines, and. by boiling the blubber, extract the 


oil, if they have conveniences on ſhore; otherwite they barrel up the 
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pieces, and bring 3 ka : the ſmell of theſe ſhips is almoſt inf! uffer- 
able. Every fiſh i is computed to yield between 00 and 100 barrels of 
PZ oil, of the value of 31. or 41. a barrel. Though the Danes claim the 
FE country of Eaſt and Weft Greenland, where theſe whales are taken, the 
| Dutch have in a manner monopoliſed this * Of late the Englith 
have alfo been very ſucceſsful in it. 


ICELAND. 


Tus jſland, which receives its name from the great maſſes of ice 

that are ſeen near it, lies between 03 and 67 deg. N. lat. and be- 
tween 11 and 27 deg. W.! long. It extends four hundred miles in length, 
and a n and ſixty in "breadth, containing about 40,000 ſquare 
miles. In April, 1783, the inhabitants of Iceland obſerved ſomething 
riſing and flaming in the ſea, to the ſouth of Grin! zourg, at eight. miles 
diſtance from the rocks des Oiſeaux, which after wards was found to be 
4 new iſland. The dimenfions and fituation of this iſland are not well 
aſcertained ; but according to ſome late information it was ſtill increaſ- 
ing, and great quantities of fire iſſued from two of its eminences, 

Poul A710 N, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS.] It ap- 
pears that a Norwegian colony, among which there were many Swedes, 
ſettled in Iceland in the ninth century. They found there inhabitants 
who were Chriſtians, and whom they called Papas. It is ſaid that the 
Norwegians alſo found among them 1rith books, bells, and croſfters: and 
it is conjectured that the people who were there when the Nor Wegians 
arrived in the itland, originally came from England and ireland. The 
inhabitants long retained their freedon\ ; but the y were at laſt obliged to 
iubmit to the kings of Norway, and afterward became ſubject, together 
with Norway, to che kings of Denmark. They were at firſt governed by 
an admiral, who was ſent there CVery Year to make the necctliry regula- 
tions; but that mode has now been changed for many years, and a gO-— 
vernor appointed, who is ſty lad 94. ififumtman u, and who conſtantly re- 
ſides in the Country. h . 

The number of inhabitants in Iceland is computed at about 60,000, 
which is by no means adequate to the extent of the country. It has been 
much more populous in former times; but great numbers have been de- 
ſtroyed by contagious diſcaſes. The plague carried off many thoutands 
from 1402 to 1404. Many parts of iceland ] nave allo been 3 ated 


F by famine ; for though the Icclanders e :2nnot in general be ſaid tobe in | 
Rant of neceſis Ty food, yet the country has ſeveral times been viſited by 
great famines. Theſe have been chicliy occaſioned by the Greenland 
f We: floating i ice, which, when it comes in great quantities, prevents the graſs 
; a 3 growing, and puts an entire 0 to their fiſhing The mall pox 
has likewiſe been very fatal he - For | 11 the yo; rs 1707 and 1708 that 
, [x ilcate deſtroyed 16, 009 perſons. 

: : : | IM 9 in general are mi 5 50 e- ſized, and well made, though not 
met ron art an honett, well-inte ntioned people, moderately i in- 
1 = and are very faithful and obliging. Thefe is ſeldom heard of 
1 3 them. They are much inclined to hotpitality, and exerciſe it as 
iar as their poverty v il permit. Their chief employment is attending to 
1 2 1 marie. # and _ care of their cattle. On the coaſts the men employ 
. = "4 he ne * 12mg both winter and ſummer; and the women prepare 
: : and ſew an: i ſpin. The mon alſo prepare leather, work at ſeveral 


xechanic trades, ang tome few work. in gold and ſilver. They likewiſe 
| F 
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manufacture a coarſe kind of cloth, which they call Wadmal. They 
have an UNCOMMON frrong attachment to their native country, and think 
themſelves no where elfe ſo happy. An Icelander, therefore, ſeldom ſet- 
tles in Copenhagen, though the moſt advantageous conditions ſhonld be 


"& 
by offered him. Their diſpotitions are (erious, and they are much inclined 
* to religion. They never pats a river, or any other dangerous place, with- 
. out previouſly taking off their hats, and imploring the divine protection; 
8 Land they are always th: anktnl for their preſervation w hen they have paticd 
* the danger. When they moet toge the r, their chief paſtime confiſts in 
LY reading their hiſtory. The maſter of the houſe Es and the reſt con- 
bbs. tinue in their turns when he is tired. They are famous for playing at. 


cheſs ; and one of their paſtimes confiſts in reciting verſes. Sometimes 
a man and woman take one another by the hand, and by turns fing ftan- 
zas, which are a Kind of digiogut, an din which the company occaſionally 
join in chorus. The 3 of the ſcelanders is not elegant or orna— 
4; mental, but is neat, cleanly. and ſuited to the climate. On their fingers 
vg! the Women wear fercral gold. 1 er, or braſs rings. The poorer women 
N dreis in the coarſe cloth called Wadmal, and alw ays wear black; thoſe | 
| who are in better ciroumſiances wear D with filver ornaments, 
gilt. The bouſes of the lcelanders are generally bad: in ſome places they 95 
; are built of drift wood, and in others they arc raiſed of lava, with mots 
{ | finffed borween the lava. Their roofs are covered with ſods laid over 
i rafiers, or ſomtetimes over ribs of whales, which are both more durable 
\ | and lets . than wood. They have not even a chimney in their 
\ kitchens, but only Jay their fue! on the hearth, between three ſtones, and 
| the ſmoke iſſues from a ſquare hole in the roof. Their food principals 
confifts of dried fifth, tour butter, which they conſider as a great dainty. 
milk mixed with water and whey, and a little meat. Bread is fo ſcarce 
among them, that there is — any pealunt who eats it above three or 
four months in tlie year. | 
R=-116c108n,}] Ie only religion tolerated in Iceland is the Lutherav. | 


F 4 — 9 


i The churches in the e. aft, ſouth, and weſt quarters of the ifland, are undes 
Mi the juritdiction of the biſhop of Skalholt (the capital of the ifland), and 
" thoſe of the north quarter are ſubject to the biſhop of Hoolum. Tu |; 
x Hand is divided into 189 puriſhes, of which 127 belong to the ſee of Star 
: Malte and 02 to that of Hoolum. All the miniſters are natives of Ic” 
| land, and receive a yearly {alary of four or five hundred rix-dollars from 
tlie king, ng hs of what theo y have from their congregations. 965 
3 KG.] Ihe language in le cland is the fame as that formerly 4 | 
ſpoken in Sweden, Denmark, and Norw ay, and has been preſerved 0 1 15 8 
pure, that aun Icelaunder underſtauds their moſt ancient trad! tional 4 ill. 
hiſtories. . 
Laß ARNING AND EARNED MEN.] It is ſaid that / formers ab af 
flouriſhed very 17257 h in Ienland; and we are informed that Egil Skalh- = _ 
| grimſon, Kormack Ormundfon, Glum Geirſon, and Thorlict Jarlaa, We = - 
celebrated as great pocts. But the art of W. FIDE was not much in ate til 1 3 
afler the Year 1000; though the Rune characters were know u in that is en 
country bes that prriod, and moſt probably brought thither from Net en 
Way. After the reception of the Chiitiian re ligton, the Latin charaetc not 
were immediately adopted, asthe Runic 1}phabe t, which only confits0 | 1 


fixtech letters, was found inſufticient. Ihe firſt Ioelandith biſhop, Ile, E 
founded a ſchool at Skalholt; and icon after four other ſchools wer ui. 
founded, in which the youth wad inſtructed in the Latin tonguc, din | 9 3M 
nity, and ſome parts of theoretic philoſophy. From the introduction ot | ab 
Clriitan religion here till the year 1204, when lecland became ſubje” ” Þ | | 8 
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Norway, it was one of the few countries in Europe, and the only one in 

the North, wherein the ſciences were cultivated and held in efteem. | 
But this period of time ſeems to have produced more learned men in 

Iceland than any other period fince. It appears from their ancient chro- 


nicles, that they had conſiderable knowledge in morality, philoſophy, na- 


tural hiſtory, and aftronomy. Moſt of their works were written in the 
11th, ſ2th, 13th, and 14th centuries; and ſome of them have been 
printed. Mr, Banks, now fir Joſeph Banks, preſented one hundred and 
fixty-two Icclandiſh manuſcripts to the Bri:iſh Muſeum, That gentleman 
viſited Iceland in 1772, accompanied by Dr. Solander, Dr. Van Troil, 
and Dr. Lind. Dr. Van Troil, who publiſhed an account of their voy- 
age, obſerves, that he found more knowledge among the lower claſs in 
Iceland than is to be met with in moſt other places; that many of them 
could repeat the works of ſome of their poets by heart; and that a peaſant 
was ſeldom to be found, who, beſides being well inttructed in the princi- 
ples of religion, was not alſo acquainted with the hiitory of his own 


country; which proceeds from the frequent reading of their traditional 


hiſtories, that being one of their principal amuſements. 

John Areſon, bithop of Hoolum, employed John Matthieflon, a na- 
tive of Sweden, in eſtabliſhing a printing preſs in Iceland about the year 
1530; and the firſt book printed by him there was the Breviarium Nida- 
roficnſe, He alſo printed an ecclcfiaſtical manual, Luther's catechiſm, and 
other books of that kind. The Icelandic code of laws appeared in 1578, 
and the Icelandic bible in 1584. A new privileged priutiug-office has 
lately been eftabliſhed at Hrappſey in this land, at which teveral ya- 
luable books have been printed. | | 5 

MouxTalNs, YOLCANOES, AND NATURAL CURIOSITIES.] Though 
this itland is ſituated fo far to the north, earthquakes and volcanoes are 


more known than in many countries in much warmer climates. The for- 
mer have leveral times laid the country almoſt deſolate, particularly in the 
"2X years 1734, 1752, and 1755, whaf fiery eruptions broke out of the earth 
1 and produced very fatal effects. 


Many of the ſnowy mountains have 


allo gradually become volcanues. Of theſe burning mountains, Heckla 


is molt known to foreigners. This mountain is fituated in the ſouth- 
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ern part of the ifland, about four miles from the ſea-coaſt, and is 


divided into three points at the top, the higheſt of which is that in the 


= middle, which is computed to be above 5000 feet higher than the ſea. 


This mountain has frequently ſent forth flames, and a torrent of burn- 
ing matter, Its eruptions were particularly dreadful in 1693, when they 
occaſioned terrible devaitations, the aſhes being thrown all round the 
iſland to the diſtance of 189 Engliſh miles. An eruption of Mount 


Heckla happened in 1766. It began on the 5th of April, and continued 
to the 7th of September following. Flames proceeded from the moun- 
tain in December 1771, and 1 


275 


| 772; but no ſtreams of Java, 
But the greateſt of the eruptions of Iceland, and, in fact, the moſt tre- 


& mendous of any recorded in hiſtory, was that in 1783, which, we are aſ- 
& ſured, on the authority of Mr. Pennant, extended ninety-four miles in 
|. length, and fifty in breadth, dried up twelve rivers, and overwhelmed 
nod only all the villages it found in its way, but likewiſe many hills. The 
2 « * 4 1 0 A * * - 
3: YG perpendicular height of the ſides of this 
{ci BS © 
ee fluidity, 
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bounds, The lot ſprings of 


current was from eighty to a 

ſo that the entire ſarface of the country was in a ſtate of 

and formed a lake of tire, reſembling a mats of-melted metal. 

Among the curioſities of Iceland, none are more. worthy of atten- 

an the hot ſpouting water-ſprings, with which this ifland 

Aix-la-chapelle, Carlſbad, Bath, and 
F 2 | . 
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Switzerlang, and ſeveral others found iti Italy, are conſidered as very re- 

markable - but, excepting in the laſt-mentioned country, the water no 

where becomes ſo hot as to boil; nor is it any where known to be throwu 

fo high as the hot ſpouting water-fprings in Iceland. All thoſe water- 

= works that have been contrived with ſo much art, and at ſo enormous an 
expenſe, cannot by any means be compared with theſe. The water- works 

at St. Cloud, which are thought the greateſt among all the French water 

= works,.cafſt up a thin column eighty feet in the air; while ſome ſprings 

in Iceland ſpout columns of water, of ſeveral feet in thickneſs, to the 

height, as many affirm, of ſeveral hundred fect, Theſe ſprings are 


of an unequal degree of heat. From fore, the water flows gently as 


from other 3 and it is then called a bath: from others, boiling 
water ſpouts with great noiſe, and it is then called a kettle. Though the 
degree of heat is unequal, yet Dr. Van Troil ſays that he does not re- 
member ever to have obſerved it under 188 of Fahrenheit's thermometer, 
At Geyſer, Rœynum, and Laugarvatn, he found it at 212 (the boiling heat); 
and in the laſt Place, in the ground, at a little hot current of water, 213 
degrees. It is very common for ſomèe of the ſpouting-tprings to ceale, 
and others to riſc up in their ſtead. Frequent earthquakes, and ſahter- 
ranean noiſes, heard at the time, cauſe great terror to the people who 
Jive in the neiglbourhood. In tc weral of thote hot ſprings, the inhabi- 
tants who live near them boil their victuals, only by hanging a pot, 0 
which the fleſh 1: put in cold wa! bert in the water of the ſpring. The 
alſo bathe in the rivulets that run from them, which, by degrees, become 
lukewarm, or are cooled by their We ung mixed with rivulets of cold wa- 
ter. The cows that drink of theſe ſprings are 1aid to vield an extraordi- 
nary quantity of milk; and they are lkewite eltcemed very wholeſome 
chen drank by the human ſpecies; | 
The largett of all the ſpouting-ſprings in Iceland is called Geyſer. 
is about two days journey from Heckla, and not far from Skalholt. In 
approaching towards it, a loud roaring noite is heard, like the ruſhing 
of a torrent, precipitati ng itſelf from ſtupendous rocks. The water here 
tpouts 1everal times a-day, but always by ſtarts, and after certain inter- 
vals. Som: travellers have affirmed that it ſpouts to the height of fixty 
fathoms. The water is thrown up much nigher at ſome times than at 
others; when Dr. Van Troil was there, the atmoſt height to W hich it 
mounted was computed to be 92 feet. 
Þafſaltine pillars. are likewile very common in Tec land, which are ſup- 
poſed to h. we been produced by ſubterrancons tires. The lower fort of | 
People imagine the Fo pillars to have been pled upon one another by 
giants, Who made nic of {apernatural force to cifect it. They have gene- 
rally from three to ſaven fides, and are from four to feven feet in thick- 


nets, and from twelve to fizteen yards in length, without any horizontal 3 


diviſions. In tome places they are only ſeen here and there among the I 
lava in the attains : but, in ſome other places, they extend two cf 
three miles in length without interruption. 

There are immenſe maſſes of ice , by which, every- Year, creat damage 
ts done to this country, and which affect © the ellwate Fit; they arrive 


commonly with a N. W. or N. N. W. wind from Greenland. The! 160 LR 


ice is of two or three fathoms thickneſs, is ſe parated by the winds, an 
leſs dreaded than the rock or morntain ice, which is often ſeen fifty ane 
more feet above water, and is at leaſt nine times the ſame depth below 


water.  Thetc prodigious matles of ice are ſrequently left in ſhoal wat”) Bam 
he, 
fixed, as it were, to the groun d, andi 5 y nat ſtato remain many 3 _ 


nay, it is 1: 8 Even 105 Ws unditiolved, « Ing.all the ambient part of t 5 
£ 1% J 


atmosphere f many miles ro und. Wa 1CN many tuch lofty and bu 
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maſſes of ice are floating together, the wood that is often drifted along 
between them is ſo much chafed, and pretled with ſuch violence toge- 


ther, that it takes fire; which circumſtance has occationed fabulous ac- 
counts of the ice being in flames. The ice cauſed ſo violent a cold in 
4 „1753, and 1754, that many horſes aud theep were killed by 1 and, 
> through want of food, horſes were obſerved io feed upon dead cattle, 
; and the ſheep to eat of each other's wool. A number ot bears ar- 
? rive yearly with the ice, Which commit great ravages, particularly among 
; the theep. The Icelanders attempt to deſtroy theſe intruders as ſoon as 
g they get ſight of them: and ſometimes they atlemble together. and drive 
i them back to the ice, with which they often float off again. For want of 
S fire-arms, they are obliged to make ute of ſpears on thete occaſions. The 
1 government encourages the natives to deſtroy theſe animals, by paying a 
* premium of ten dollars for every bear that is killed. Their tkins are alto 
. purchaſed for the king, and are not allowed to be ſold to any other perſon. 
1 It is extraordinary that trees do not thrive in Iceland; nay, there 
3 are very few to be found on the whole iſland, though there are 
(„5 Bf 15 certain proofs that wood formerly grew there in great abundance, Nor 
can corn be cultivated here to auy advantage; though cabbages, part- 
0 RE ley, turnips, and peas, may be met with in five or fix gardens, which 
i- are ſaid to be all that are in the whole ifland. = | 
ow, ä „ Trape,] The commerce of this iſland is monopoliſed by a Daniſſi 
5 RF company. The ſoil upon the ſea-coaſt is tolerably good for paſture : 
ve eh and though there is not any conſiderable town- in the whole wand, the 
a z> Tcclanders have ſeveral frequented ports. Their exports conſiſt of dried 
I 2+ fith, ſalted mutton and lamb, bect, butter, tallow, train-oil, coarſe wool- 
ne ZI, len cloths, ſtockings, gloyes, raw wool, ſheep-tkins, lamb-tEins, fox furs 
5 5 of various colours, eider-down, and feathers. Their imports confiit of 
1 timber, fiſhing-lines and hooks, tobacco, bread, horſe- ſhocs, brandy, 
In wine, ſalt, linen, and a little filk, exclutfive of ſoine neceſſaries and ſu- 
ing Be pcrfluities for the more wealthy. | | | 
ere W OTRENGTH AND REVENUE.} As Iceland affords no incitement for 
er- avarice or ambition, the inhabitants depend entirely upon his Daniſh 
x 175 majeſty's protection; and the revenue he draws from the country 
190 amounts to about 30,000 crowns a year, 
1 if BF | ET : 
1 THE FARO OR FERRO ISLANDS, 
= . 80 called from their lying in a cluſter, and the inhabitants ferrying 


135 from one itland to another. They are about 24 in number, and lie 
nee between 01 and 63 deg. N. lat. and © and 7 deg. W. long. from London. 


. Rey 1 » * > REGED a #1 * 's 2 7 0 5 Fe 
ick. The tpace of this cluſter extends about 60 miles in length and 40 in 
tal | * breadth, 300 miles to the weſtward of Norway; having Shetland and the 


e Orkne, on the fouth-caſt, and Greenland and Iceland upon the north and 


< Y north-welt. The trade and income of the inhabitants, who may be 
about 4000 or 5000, add little or nothing to the revenues of Denmark. 

nage 1 * 1 
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.1 x C * a N - : = 
ne Containing 158,400 ſquare miles, with leſs than 4 inhabitants to each. 


\ 
E:- ON. i * ? — 2 ; | . 
_ - Nauk, BOUNDARIES, tl HE natural ſignification of. Norway is, 
a RY AND EXTENT. \ the Nortbern-way. It is bounded on the 


lo WERE ſouth by t! 1 a a 8 
aten h by the entrance into the Baltic, called the Scaggerac, or Categate; 


- the = 1 5 Key weſt and north by the Northern Ocean; and on the eaſt is di- 
1 1 Ko 4 V1 ! 5 4 | „ . : * . 4 Dh 
my MK g : | ae Sweden by a long ridge of mountains, called at different parts 
aſterent names; as Filletield, 8 Runfield, and Dourtield. 
8 ; 
$* | | | 
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The render may conſult the table of dimenſions in Denmark for its ex- 


tent, which is not, however, well aſcertained. 
CLIMATE. ] The climate of Norway varies according to its latitude, and 
ben toward the ſea. At Bergen the winter is moderate, and the ſea 
ſnow ; an :4 the cold 1 ſets in about the middle of October, and 
continues, with intenſe ſcverity, to the middle of April; the waters being 
all that time frozen to a confiderable thickneſs. In 17 19, 7000 Swedes, who 
were on their march to attack Drontheim, periſhed in the ſnow, on the 
mountain which ſeparates Sweden from Norway ; and their bodies were 
found in different poſtures. But even froſt and ſhow have their conveni- 
ences, as they fa-ilitate the conveyance of goods by land. As to the more 
northern parts of this country, called Finmark, the cold is ſo intenſe, that 
they are but elitile known. At Bergen the longeſt day conſiſts of about 19 
hours, and the ſhorteſt of about five. In ſammer, the inhabitants can read 
and write at midnight by the light of the ſky; and in the moſt northerly 
parts, about midſummer, the fun is continually in view. In thoſe parts, 


however, in the middle of winter, there is only a faint ghmmering of light 


at noon for about an hour and a half, owing to the reflection of the ſun's 
rays on the mountains. Nature, notwithſtanding, has been ſo kind to 
the Norwegians, that, in the midft of their darkneſs, the ſky is ſo ſerene, 
and the moon and the aurora borealis ſo bright, that they carry on their 
fiſhery, and work at their ſeveral trades in the open air. 

The air is ſo pure in ſome of the inland parts, that it has been ſaid the 
inhabitants live ſo long as to be tired of life, and cauſe themſelves to be 
tranſported to a leſs ſalubrious air. Sudden thaws, and ſnow-falls, hare, 
however, ſometimes dreadful effects, and deſtroy whole villages. 

Mouxralxs] Norway is reckoned one of the moſt mountainous 
countries in the world; for it contains a chain of unequal mountains, run- 
ning from louth to nor th; to pafs one of which, called the Ardanger, a 
nian muſt travel about ſeventy Engliſh miles; and to paſs others, upw oo 
of fifty. Iofrehe $i is ſuppot ied to be the higheſt mountain, perhaps, i 
Europe. Tlietivers and cataracts which interlect thoſe dreadful eee 
and on are pallable only by fight tottering wooden bridges, render tra- 
velling in ti __ ountry very terrible and dangerous; though the govern- 
ment i; at the expente of pros iding, at diflerent ſtages, houſes accommo: 
dated with fire, 5 it, and kitobhen furniture. Decachod from this vaſt 
chain, other immenſe mountains preſent then afelves all over Norway; 
ſome of them with reſervoirs of water on the top, and the whole forming 
2 moſt turpning landſcape. The activity of the natives in recovei ring 
their ſheep and goats, when penned up, through a falſe ſtep, in one 01 
thoſe rocks, is wonderful. The owner directs himſelf to be lowered 
down from the top of the mountain, ſitting on a croſs ſtick, tied to the end 
of a long rope; and when he arrives at the place where the. creatule 
ftinds, he faftens it to the fame cord, and it is drawn up with himſelt. 
The caverns th 1 are to be met with in thoſe mou date are more Wor 
derlul than thoſe, perhaps, in any other part of the world, though Jets l. 
ble to oblervation. One of 19 called Dolſtcen, was in 1750 viſited 07 
ro clergymen, who reported, that they p rocceded in it till they heard the- 
ſea dathing over their heads; that the paſſage was as wide aud as big 
25 an ordinary church, the fides perpendicular, and the roof vaulted; 
that they deſcended a flight of natural ſtairs; but when they arrived d 
any her, they durſt not venture to procecd, but returned ; and that the) 
conſumed two candles going and returning. 

FORESTS. ] The chief wealth of Norway lies in its foreſts, which fr 
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practicable. The eaſtern parts of Norway are commonly covered with 
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{oreipncrs with niaſts, beams, planks, and boards, and lerye beück 
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bor all domeſtic uſes, particularly the conſtruction of hauſes, bridges, 
5 cn 4 , : 5 3 7 = > : 3 * * — 7; - 
EE hips, and for charcoal to the founderies, The timber growing here are 


fir, and pine, elm, aſh, yew, benreed (a very curious wood), bt ch, beech, 
oak, ec}, or alder, juniper, the afpin-tree, the comol or flog treg, hazel, 
elder, and even ebony (under the mouniains of Kolen), lime or linden- 
tree, and willows The ſums which Norway receives for timber are very 
contiderable; but the induſtry of the inhabitants is greatly affiſted by 
ihe courſe of their rivers, aud the ſituation ot their lakes, which aff d 
them not only the conventency of floating down their timber, but that of 
erecting ſaw-mills, for dividing their large beams into pianks and deals. 

A tenth of all jawed timber belongs to his Danith majeſty, and forms 
i inconſiderable part of his revenue. | | „ 

STONES, METALS, AND MIN ERALS.] Norway contains quarries of 
excellent marble, as well as many.other kinds of ſtones; and the mag- 

net is found in the iron mines. The amianthus, or atbeſtos, of an in- 

combuſtible nature, the thin fibres of which may be woven into cloth, 

and cleaned by burning, is likewite found here; as are eryſtals, granites, 
amethyſts, agate, thunder-ftones, and eagic-itones. Gold found in Nor- 

vay has been coined into ducats. His Danith majeſty is now working, 

to great advantage, a filver mine at Koningsburgh ; other filver mines 

have been found in different parts of the country; and one of the many 

flver males that have been diſcovered, weighing 560 pounds, is to be 

ſeen at the Royal Muſeum at Copenhagen. Lead, copper, and iron 

mines, are common in this country : one of the copper mines at Roraas 

is thought to be the richeſt in Europe. Norway likewiſe produces 

miekfilver, ſulphur, falt, and coal mines, vitriol, alum, and various 
kinds of loam ; the different manufactures of which bring in a large re- 
venue to the crown. + . : TE os 

Rivers anD LAEESs.] The rivers and freſh water lakes in this coun- 

ay are well ſtocked with fiſh, and navigable for ſhips of confiderable 

burden. The moſt extraordinary cireunſtance attending the lakes is, 

mat ſome of them contain floating iflands, formed by the coheſion of 
ots of trees and ſhrubs; and, though tora from the main land, bear 

nerbage and trees. In the year 1702, the noble family teat of Borge, 

dear Fredericſtadt, ſuddenly funk, with all its towers and battlements, 
Into an abyſs a hundred fathoms in depth; and its ſcite was inſtantly 

fled with water, which formed a lake 300 ells in length, and about 

half as broad. This melancholy accident, by which 14 people and 200 
head of cattle periſhed, was cecationed by the foundation being under- 

mined by the waters of a river. | ; 

'  UncoMMeN ANIMALS, þ All the animals that are natives of Den- 

„ FOWLS, AND Frsuns. (mark are to be found in Norway, with an 
addition of many more. The wild beaſts peculiar to Norway are the 

"tl, the rein-deer, the hare, the rabbit, the bear, the wolf, the lynx, 

he fox. the glutton, the leming, the ermine, the marten, and the beaver. 

; ne elk is a tall ah- coloured animal, its ſhape partaking at once of the 
horſe and he ſtag; it is harmlefs, and in the winter ſocial; and the 
Noth of it taſtes like veniſon. The rein-decr is a ſpecies of ſtag; but: 
We {hall have occaſion to mention it more particularly hereafter, The 
ales are tmall, and are ſaid to live upon mice in the winter time, and 
to change their colour from brown to white. The N orwegian bears are 
rong and ſagacious: they are remarkable for not hurting children; but 
1 their other qualities are common with the reſt of their ſpecies in north- 
= © countries; nor can we much credit the very extraordinary ſpecimens 
= © thei ſagacity, recorded by the natives: they are hunted by little dogs; 
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72 | | NORWAY. 
and ſome prefer bear hams to thoſe of Weſtphalia. The Norwegian 
wolves, though fierce, are my even of a cow or goat, unleſs impelled by 
hunger : the natives are dexterous in digging traps for them, in which 
they are taken or killed. [ihe lynx, by ſome called the goupes, is {maller 
than a wolf, but as dangerous ; they are of the cat kind, and have claws. 
like tigers; they dig under ground, and often undermine ſheep-folds, 
where they make dreadful have oc. The {kin of the lynx is beautiful and 
valuable. as is that of the black fox. White and red foxes are likewiſe 


found in Norway, and partake of the nature of that wily animal in other 


countries; they have a particular way of drawing crabs athore, by dip- 
ping their tails in the water, which the crab lays hold of. 

The glutton, otherwife called the ervan, or vieltras, reſembles a turn- 
ſpit dog, with a long body, thick legs, ſharp claws and teeth ; his fur, 
which is variegated, is ſo valuable, that he is ſhot with blunt arrows, to 
preſerve the thin boburt.: he is to beld and ravenous, that it is faid he 
will dey our a carcaſe larger than himſelf, and unburdens his ſtomach by 
ſqueezing himſelf be tween two cloſc- ſtanding trees; and that, when 
taken, he has been even known to cat ſtone and mortar. The eriuine is 
a little creature, remarkable for its ſhyneſs and cleanlineſs ; and its fur 
forms a principal part even of royal magnificence. There is little dit- 


' ference between the marten and a large brown foreſt cat, only its head 


and ſnout are tharper ; it is very tierce, and its bite dangerous. We ſhall 
have occaſion to mention tie beaver in treating of North America. 

No country produces a greater variety of birds than Norway, The 
elks build upon rocks ; their numbers often darken the air, and the 
noiſe of their wings reſembles a ſtorm; their ſize is that of a large duck ; 
they are an aquatic fowl, and their fleſh is much efteemed. No fewer 
than 30 different kinds of thruſhes are found in Norwa y; with various 
Kinds of pig EONS, and ſeveral forts of beautiful wild ducks. The Nor- 
weeian cock-ot-the-wood is of a black or dark grey colour; his eye 
reſembles that of a pheaſant; and he 1s faid to be the largeſt of all cat- 
able birds Norway produces two kinds of eagles, the land and the ſea; 
the former is ſo ſtrong, that he has been known to carry off a child of 
two years old. The ſea or fiſh-eagle is larger than the other; he ſubſiſts 
on. aquatic food, and ſometimes darts on large fithes with ſuch force 
that, being unable to free his talons from their bodies, he 1s dragged 
into the water and crowned. 

Nature ſeems to have adapted theſe atrial inhabitants for the coaſt of 


Norway; and induttry has produced a ſpecies of mankind peculiarly 


fitted tor rende ring them ſerviceable to the human race. Theſe are tie 
Pirdmen, or elimbers, who are amazingly dexterous in mounting the 
ſteepeſt rocks, and bring away the birds and their eggs: the latter are 
nutritive food, and are parboiled in vinegar ; the fleſh is ſometimes caten 
by the pœaſants, who: generally relith it; while the feathers and down 
form a protitable commodity. Even the dogs of the farmers, in the 
nor ern diſtriéts, are trained up > to be alliſtants to thete birdmen in tak- 
ing their r Prey. | 

The Scandinavian lakes and ſeas are aſtoniſhingly Kuitful in maſt 
kinds of fiſh that are found on the ſeœa-coaſts of Europe. Stock-tifn 
innumerable are dried upon the rocks without ſalting. The haac-morcn 
is a {pecies_ of ſhark, ten fathoms in length, and "vel liver yields three 
caiks of train oil. The tuella flynder is an exccihvely large turbot, 
which has been known to cover a man who has fallen overboard, to kcep 
him from 1157 ng. The ſeaſon for herring-fiſhing is announced to the 
fihermen by the ſpouting of water from the w hales while followi ing the 


herring thoals, Gt the whale leyen tpecics have been rem arked : . tlic 


8 
5 
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large whale reſembles a cod; has ſmall eyes, a dark marbled kin, and 
white belly ; they ſpout on the water, which they take in by intpira tion, 


through two holes or openings in the head. They copulate like land 


animals, ſtanding upright in the ſea. A young whale, when firſt pro- 
duced. is about nine or ten feet long; and the female ſometimes brings 
forth two at a birth. The whale devonrs tuch an incredible number of 
ſmall fiſh, that his belly is often ready to burſt; in which cafe he makes 
a moſt tremendous noiſe, from pain. The ſmaller fiſh have their re- 


venge; ſome of them faſten on his back, aud inceflantly beat him; 
ethers, with ſharp horns, or rather bones, on their beak, ſwim under 


his belly, and ſometiraes rip it up; ſome are provided with long ſharp 
teeth, and tear his fleſh. Even the aquatic birds of prey declare war 
againſt him when he comes near the ſurface of the water; and he has 
been known to be ſo tortured, that he has beat himſelf to death on the 
rocks. The coaſt of Norway may be ſaid to be the native country of 
herrings. Innumerable ſhoals come from under the ice near the north 
pole, and, about the latitude of Iceland, divide themielyes into three 
bodies. One of theſe ſupplies the wettern iſles and coatts of Scotland; 
another directs its courſe round the eaſtern part of Great Britain, down 
the Channel, and the third enters the Baltic through the Sound. They 
form great part of the food of the common prople; and the cod, ling, 
kabeliau, and tortk fiſhes follow them, to feed upon their 1pawn, and 
are taken in prodigious numbers, in 50 or 60 tathoms water: theſe, 
eſpecially their ros, and the oi extracted from their livers, are exported 
and fold to great advantage; and above 159,000 people are maintained 
by the herring and other fiſhing on the coaſt of Norway. The ſea-devil, 
is about fix leet in length, and is ſo called from its monfirons appearance 
and voracity, The ſca-icorpion is likewiie of a hideous form, its head 
being larger than its whole body, which is about four 1cet in length; and 
its bite is laid to be poiſonous. 

The fabulous ſca-monſters of antiquity are all equalled if not exceed- 
ed by the wonderful animals, which, according to tome modern ac- 
counts, inhabit the Norwegian ſeas. Among theſe; the ſea-inake, or 
ſerpent of the ocean, is one of the moſt remarkable, and perhaps the 
beſt atteſted. , In 1759, one of then, it is ſaid, was ſhot by a maſter of 
a ſhip; its head reſembled that of a horſe; the mouth was large and 
black, as were the eyes; a white mane hung from its neck; it floated 
on the ſurface of the water, and held its head at leaſt two feet out of the 
ſea. Between the head and neck were ſeven or eight tolds, which were 
very thick; and the length of this inakewas more than a hundred yards, 
ſome tay, tathoms. I hey are ſaid to have a remarkable averſion to the 
{ſmell of caſtor: for which reaſon, ſhip, boat, and bark maſters provide 


themſelves with quantities af that drug, to prevent being overſet; the 


— 


terpent's olfactory nerves being remarkably exquiſite. The particulars 
related of this animal, however incredible, have heen atteſted upon 
oath. Egede (a very reputable author) fays, that on the 6th day of July, 
173-4, a large and frightful fea-montter raiſed itſelf ſo high out of the 
water, that its head reached above the main-top-matt of the ſhip ; that 
it had a long tharp ſnout, broad paws, and ſpouted water like a 
whale z and that the body ſeemed to be covered with ſeales ; the ſkin 
was -uneven and wrinkled, and the lower part was formed like a ſnake. 


The body of this montter is faid to he as thick as a hogthead ; his {ki: 


variegated like a tortoiſe-ſhell ; and his excrement, which floats on the 
ſurface of the water, to be corroſive, and bliſter the hands of the ſea- 
men it they handle it. | | | 1 

The exiſtence of the kraken, or korken, is likewiſe ſtrongly aſſerted 
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it is ſaid to be a mile and a half in circumference; and that when part 
of it appears above the water, it reſembles a number of ſmall iſlands and 

fand-banks, on which fiſhes ſport, and ſea-weeds grow; upon his far- 
ther emerging, a number of pellucid antennæ, each about the height, 
form, and fize 'of a moderate maſt, appear; by the action and re- action 55 
of which he gathers his food, confiſting of ſmall fiſhes. When he finks, 3 


* which he does gradually, a dangerous ſwell of the fea ſucceeds, anda mn 
FI — kind of Whirlpool is naturally formed in the water. In 1680, we are 3 % 
1 told, a young kraken perithed among the rocks and cliffs of the pariſh Fr 
* of Alfiahons : ; and bis death was aitended with ſuch a ſtench, that ke 
N channel where he died was impaſſable. pet 
dl The mer-men and mer-womcn are likewiſe ſaid to have their refi- 2 
by dence in the Norwegian ſeas ; but it is not ealy to give credit to all that 8 


7 , 
— 0 
„ at 


3s related concerning them by the natives. The mer- man is about eight 
ans long, and is deſcribed a as bearing nearly the fame reſemblance as 
an ape does to the human ſpecies. It has a high forehead, little eyes, a 7 
flat noſe, and large mouth, without chin or ears; its arms are ſhort, but 


A 


fora te 4 
r 


N without joints or elbows, and they terminate in members reſembling a 

St human hand, but of the paw kind, and the fingers connected by a 

1 membrane. The parts of generation indicate their ſexes; though x if Fs 
3 under parts, which remain in the water, terminate like thoſe of fiſhes, MY 
The females have breaſts, at which they fuckle their young ones, 

0 CuRriostTIEs.] Thoſe of Norway are only natural. On the coaſt, 1: 

we titude 07, is that dreadtul voriex or whirl zo0l. called by navigators the 

i Navel of the Sea, and by ſoꝛue Malene or Moſkoœſtrom. The land 


4 NMolkoe, from whence this ftream derives its name, lies between the 
| mountain Heileggen in Lofoden, and the uland Ver, which are about 
one league Hiſtant; and between the ifland and coaſt on each fide, the 
fiream makes its way. Between Motkoe and Lofoden it is near 400 fa- 


F 
lf thoms deep; but between Moikoe and Ver, it is ſo thallow as not to 
i a Hord paſiage for a final] Sip. When it is flood, the ſtream runs up the 
Pie country between Lotoden 1 Motkoe with a boifterous rapidity ; and 
' at ebb, returns to the tea with a violence > and noiſe uncqualled by the 
Kea loudeſt cataracts. Tt is heard at the diſtance of many leagues, and forms 
| k a vortex or v hirlpoo! of great de pih or Extent, 40 vihlent, that if a th1 ib 
Ei comes near it, it 15 immechatchy drawn irrefiſt! me the whirl, and 
| i there diſappears, being ablorbed and carried down to the bottom in a MW 


at, where it is dathed to pic es againſt the rocks; and juſt at the 
turn of ebb and flood, when the water becom es ſtill for about a quartet 
of an hour, it riſes again in fcattered fragments, jcarcely to be know 
tor the parts of a ſhip. Wy nen it 18 agit⸗ tech by 2 Or, it has Ds 
veftels at the diſtancc of more than a Norway mile, v. here tie CIEWS 
have thought themfſelves in perfect ſccurity. Perhaps it is hardly in the 
| power of fancy to conceive a ſituation of more horror than that of being 
' thus driven forward by the ſudden violence of an e torrent to 
{ * vortex of the Whirlpool, of which the noite and turbulence, ſtill in- 
reaſing as it is approached, are an carneſt of quick and inevitable de- 


fra; on; while the wretched 1 victims, in an agony of deſpair and oe E 
| ror, cry out for that help which they know to be impoſlible, and fee bi- 
| fore them the dreadful abyſs into which they are to be plunge, and 7 

daſhed among the rocks at the bottom. | 

Even ani mals, which have come too near the vortex, have expreſſe! ME 
the utmoſt terror when they found the ſtream irrefiſtible. Whales re 


frequently carried away; and the 5 they feel the force of the 
Water, they ſtruggle againſt it with all their nught, howling and bellow- 
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NORWAY. | 73 
ing in a frightful manner. The like happens frequently to bears, who 
attempt to ſwim to the iſland to prey upon the theep. _ : 

It was the opinion of Kircher, that the Maleftrom is a ſea vortex, 
which attracts the flood under the ſhore of Norway, and diſcharges it 
again in the Gulf of Bothnia; but this opinion is now known to be 
erroneous, by the return of the ſhattered fragments of whatever happens 
to be ſucked down by it. The large ſtems of firs and pines rite again 
ſo ſhivered and ſplintered that the pieces look as if covered with briſtles. 
The whole phenomena are the effects of the violence of the daily ebb 
and flow, occaſioned by the contraction of the ſtream in its courſe be- 
tween the rocks. | 

PEorLE, LANGUAGE, „„ The Norwegians are a people 
AND CUSTOMS OF NORWAY. of an intermediate character be- 
tween the fimplicity of the Greenlanders and Icelanders, and the more 
poliſhed manners of the Danes. Their religion is Lutheran ; and they 
have biſhops, as thoſe of Denmark, without temporal juriſdiction. Their 


viceroy, like his matter, is abſolute : but the farmers and common people 


in Norway are much leſs oppreited than thote in Denmark. 

The Norwegians in general are ftrong, robuſt, and brave; but quick 
in reſenting real or ſuppoſed injuries. The women are handſome and 
courteous ; and the Norwegian modes of living greatly reſemble thoſe 
of the Saxon anceſtors of the preſent Englith. Every inhabitant is an 
artiſan, and ſupplies his family in all its neceſſaries with his own manus 
fractures; ſo that in Norway there are few who. are by profeſſion hat- 
ters, ſhue-makers, tailors, tanners, weavers, carpenters, ſiniths, or joiners. 
The loweſt Norwegian peaſant is an artiſt and a gentleman, and even 
a poet, They often mix with oat-meal the bark of the fir, made into a 


kind of flour; and they are reduced to very extraordinary ſhifts for 


ſupplying the place of bread or farinaccous food. The middling Nor- 


wegians lead that kind of life which we may ſay is furniſhed with plen- 


ty; but they are neither fond of luxury, nor do they dread penury : 
and this middle ftate prolongs their lives ſurpritingly. Though their 
dreſs is in many reſpects accommodated to their climate, yet, by cuſtom, 
inſtead of guarding againſt the inclemency of the weather, they out- 
brave it; for they expoſe themſelves to cold, without any covering upon 
their breaſts or necks. A Norwegian of a hundred years of age is not 
accounted paſt his labour; and, in 1733, four couples were married, and 
danced before his Daniſh majeſty at Fredericthall, whoſe ages, when 
Joined, exceeded 800 vears. s | 

The funeral ceremonies of the Norwegians contain veſtiges of their 
former paganiſm : they play on the violin at the head of the coffin, and 


1 . . . . - 
while the corpſe 1s carried to the church, which is often done in a boat. 


In ſome places the mourners alk the dead perſon; why he died? whether 
his wife and neighbours were kind to him? and other ſuch queſtions ; 


irequently kneeling down and aſking torgivenets, if ever they had of- 


tended him. | | 3 
__ Conmrence.] We have little to add to this head, different from what 
will be obſerved in our account of Denmark. The duties on their ex- 
ports, moſt of which have been already recounted, amount to about 
100,000 rix-dollars a year. ; = | 

STRENGTH AND REVENUE.] By the beſt calculations, Norway can 
furnith ont 14,000 excellent ſeamen, .and above 30,000 brave ſoldiers, 
tor the ſervice of their king. The royal annual revenue from Norway 
amounts to near 200,0001.; and, till his prefent majeſty's acceſſion, the 


army, inſtead of being expenſive, added gonſiderably to his income, by 


the ſubſidies it drew from foreign princes. = | 
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70 DENMARK. 


Hrs rox. ] We muſt refer to Denmark likewiſe for this head. The 


ancient Norwegians certainly were a very brave and powerful people, 


and the hardieſt ſeamen in the world. If we way believe their hiſtories, 
they were no ſtrangers to eee long before it was diſcovered by 
Columbus. Many "cuſtoms of their anc celtors are yet diſcernible in 


Ireland and the north of Scotland, where they made frequent deſcents, 


and ſome ſettlements, which are generally confounded with thoſe of the 
Danes. From their being the moſt turbulent, they are become now the 


moſt loyal ſubjects in Europe : : their former character is no doubt to 


be aſcribed to the barbarity aud tyranny of their kings, when a ſe- 
parate people. Since the union of Calmar, which united Norway to 


Denmark, their hiftory, as well as intereſts, are the ſame with thoie of 


Denmark. 


— 


9 


— * — — — _— 


DENMARK“ PROPER, or JUFTLAND, exclufive of the 
ISLANDS in the Baltic. 


ENTENT AND SITUA FION. 


MILES. DEGREES, 
Length - - - - 240+} , 0 54 and 38 north latitude. 
Breadth - 114 \ Et 0 8 and 11 caſt longitude. 
Containing 15,744 ſquare miles, with 139 inhabitants to each. 


BovxDarlEs AND o [IT is divided on the north from Norway by 
DIVISIONS, the Scaggerac Sea, and from. Sweden on the 
eaſt by the Sound; it is boun ded on the ſouth by Germany and the 
Baltic ; and the Gon Sea divides it from Great Britain on the weſt. 
Denmark Proper is divided into two parts; the peninſula of Jutland, 
anciently called Cherſoneſus Cimbrica, and the iſla inds at the entrance of 
the Baltic mentioned in the e It is remarkable, that, though al! 
theſe together conſtituta the Kingdom of Denmark, yet not any one of 


them is ſeparately called by that name. Copenhagen, the metropolis, 


is in the iſland of Zealand, | 
Air, MATE, SOIL, STATE OF AGRICULTURE, &c.] One of the 
largeſt and moſt fertile of ail the: provinces of this kingdom is Jutland, 


| which produces abt; lance of all forts of grain and paſturage, and is à 


kind of magazine for Norway on all occaſions. A great number of 
ſmall cattle arc bred in this province, and afterwards "tranſported into 
1 to Be ted for the ute of Hamb: irgh, Lubec, and Amſterdam. 

Jutlaud is even o where inter \pe rſed with hi Us, and on the eaſt fide has 
* woods of gal, fir, beech, birch, and other trees; but the weſt fide 
being lefs w roy the inhabitants are obliged to uſe turf and heath for 
fuel, Zenland is for the moni part 3 ſandy (oil, but rather fertile in 
grain and paſturage, and agree. ibly y variegated with woods and lakes of 
water. The climate is more temperate here, on account of the deres 
from the ftrrounding fea, than it is in many more ſoutherly parts of 
Fnrope. Spring and autumm are ſeaſons ſcarce ly known in Denmark, 
on acconnt of the ſudden trantitions fr om cold to heat, and from heat to 


cod, which diſtinguiſh the climate of this kingdon In all the north- 


ern provinces of Denn ark, the winters are very ſevere „ fo that the inha- 


* See Mullet” s Denmark, p. 15 0 18, vol: v. ä 
+ Nreavins u le re longeſt and bro: adeſt, —a method which the author has every- - where 
ophſerved; and it ſeems to be the pra- tice of other writers on the ſubject. Great allow- 
neces muſt tibicfors be, made in mol conntrics, as the roads rs will perceiv 2 by looking 


vn the maps. Tutland, lor inftauce, is 114 miles where broadeſt, though in ſundry otio 
Parts it is not 50. a 2 a 
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DENMARK, 77 


hitants ofte n pat arms of the ſea in fledges upon the. ice; and during 
tlas inter all the harbours are frozen up. 

he gre -ateit part of the lands in Denmark and Holſtein are flefs; and 
the inc nt nobility, by grauts Which 1 cxtorted at different times 
Trom js Crown, gained ſac h power over the farmers, and thoſe who re- 
lided upon their eſtates. that at length they reduced them to a ſtate of 
extreme {lavery. fo that they were bought and ſold with their lands, and 
wore efteerned the property of their lords. Many of the noble land- 
holders of Sleſwick. and Holſtein have the power of life and death. The 
ſituation of the farmers has, indeed, been made ſomewhat more agree- 
able by ſome modern edicts ; but they are fill, if ſuch an expreſſion may 
be allowed, chained to their farms, and are diſpoſed of at the will of 
0 their lords. When a farmer in Denmark or Holftein happens to be an 
in duſtrious man, and is ſituated upon a poor farm, which by great dili- 
= ercnce he has labourcd to cultivate advantageonſly, as ſoon as he has 


My perf, rmed the toilſome taſk, and expects to reap the profits of what he 


has ſown, his landlord, under pretence of taking it into his own hands, 
removes him from that farm to another of his poor farms, and expects 


ZZ that he ſhould perform the ſame laborious taſk _ Te, without any other 
= 'emolument than what he may think proper to g e him. This has been 
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ſo long the practice in this country, that it necefarily throws the greateſt 
damp upon the efforts of induſtry, and prevents thoſe improvements in 

agriculture which would otherwite be introduced: the conſequence of 
which i is, that nine parts in ten of the inhabitants are in a ſtate of great 
poverty. - But if the farmers had a ſecurity for their property, the fands 
of Denmark might have been cultivated to much greater advantage than 
they are at preſent, and a much greater number of people ſupported by 
the: produce of agriculture. 

ANIMALS. ] Denmarl: produces an excellent breed of horſes, both ſor 
the ſaddle and carriage ; about 5000 are ſold annually out of the coun- 
try, and of the horned cattle, 30,000. Beſides numbers of black cattle, 
they have ſheep, hogs, 2 and game; and the ſca coaſts are generally well 
ſupplied with fiſh. | 

POPULATION, MANNERS, AND- CUSTOMS. ] By an aun enumeration 
e in 1759, of his Daniſh majeſty's ſal bjects in his dominions of Den- 
mark, Norway, Holſtein, the iflands in the Baltic, and the counties of 
Oldenburgh and Delmenhorſt in W 8 lia, they were ſaid to amount 
fo 2,444, 000 ſouls, excluſive of the Icclanders and : Gr cenlanders. The 
moſt accurdte account of the Pi h ten is hat mac under the direction 

of the famous Struchſce; by v hich, 


Jütland numbered = = 338,136 Iceland - - + -  - 40,201 
7 omand - - = 233,460 Duchy of leſt wick = '- 243,005 
 Faunen + nt ee 4 ad „988 | Duchy of Holitein - - 134,663 
Tort 5 Idenburgh  - - 62,854 
j 


Ne „ OO Ho ag. 723,141 
Iſlands of Ferro 4,754 Delmenlbrſtt 262175 


ö 


1 total 2,017,027 
Several of the ſmaller iflands ineluded in the bean 0 of Fionia, which 


- 


7 * may contain ot {ew {} houſands, APE i itte 111 this COT 1 $5 ti. In. 
Se However di i{proportic oned this number may ſeem to the tent of bis 


Danich majeſty's dominions, yet, every thing confidered. it is far greater 


* 


. than could have been e :X P&C Gted fro: 1 the uncultivated ſtate of his olle 


ſions. But the trade of 2 rk has bœen ſo 1! 1 hnachled by the corruption 
and arhitr: ory 0 OC Ops (21 Fits miniſters, and the merchants are ſo ter- 


Ti fle @Q } by tlie it ir) 011 10 BY Le governmen It, that this kingdom, which 
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73 DEN MARK. 


might be rendered ch and flouriſhing, is at preſe nt one of the moſt in- 
digent and diſtreſſed ſtates in Europe; and thete circumſtances prevent 
Denmark from being ſo populous as it otherwiſe would be, were the 
adminiſtration of government more mild and equitable, and proper en- 
couragement given to foreigners, and to thoſe who engage in agricul- 


tural and other arts. 
The ancient inbabitants of Denmark poſſeſſed a degree of courage 


which approached even to ferocity ; but, by a continual” ſeries of tyran- 


ny and opprethon, their national character is much changed, and from 
a brave, enterpriſing, and warlike people, they are become indolent, 
timid, and dull of apprehenſion, They value themſelves extremely 
upon thoſe tines and privileges which _y derive from the crown, and 
are exceedingly fond of pomp and ſhow They endeavour to imitate 
the French in their manners, dreſs, and even in their g gallantry ; though 
they are natmaily the! very contraſt of that nation. The Danes, like 
other northern nations, are given to intemperante itt drinking, and con- 
vivial entertainments; but their nobility, w — begin now to vilit the 
other courts of Earope, arc rctining from their provincial habits and 
vices. | 

RELIGION.) The religion of e is Lutheran ; and the king- 
om is divided into fix ies ne in Zealand, one in Funen, and 


four in Jutland; beſides four in N nds in Iceland. Theſe - 


dioceſes are governed by bithops, whoſe duty it is to ſuperintend the 
other clergy; nor have they any Other mark of pre eminency than « 
diſt inction i in their ecclefiaſtica} dreſs; for they have neither cathedt al: 
nor eccleſiaſtical courts, nor the ſmalleſt concern with ci vil affairs: 
their morals, however, arc to good, that they are revered by the pe ople. 
They are paid by the ſtate, the charch lands having been appropriated 


to the government at the reformation. 
LANGUAGE AND LFAXNING. | The language of Denmark is a dialect: 


bY 


of the Teutonic; but High Dutch and Freuc! are ſpoken at court; and 


the nobility have lately made great advances in the Fn aglith, which is 
now public Jy taught at Copenhagen as a neceiliy part of education, A 
company of Engl {h comedians occaſioniliy vilit that capital, where: 
they find tolerable encouragement. | 
The univetfity of Copenhagen has funds for the; gratuitous ſupport. of 


328 ſtudents : theſe funds are ſaid to amount to 300, 000 rix-dollars. 


But the Dances in general have m 5 no great figure in literature ; 
though aſtronomy and medicine are highly 1 indebted to their Tycho 
Brahe, Borrichias, and the Bartholines : : and the Round Tower and 
Chriſtian's Haven diiplay the mec 3 genius of a Longomontanus. 
They begin now, however, to make ſome promiſing attempts in hiſtory, 
poetry, aud the drama. But it appears, that, in general, literature re- 
ceives very little countenance or encouragement in Denmark; which 
may be conſidered as the principal cauſe of its being ſo little cultivated 
by the Danes. 

CITIES AND CHIEP BUILDINGS. ] Copenhagen, which is ſituated. on 
the fine iſland of Zealand, was originally a ſettlement of ſailors, and fri 
founded by ſome wandering lithermen in the twelfth c2ntury, but is now 
the metropolis, and makes a magnificent appearance at a diſtance. It is 


very ſtrong, and defended by four royal cafiles or forts. It contains ten 


pariſh churches, beſides nine others belonging to the Calviniſts and other 
perſuaſions, and ſome * Copenhagen! is adorned by tome public 
and private 8 ces, as they called. Its fireets are 180 in number: 
and its inhabitants nat . 100,000. The houſes in the princip "al 
ſircets are built ot brick, and thoie in the lates Oy of timber. It 
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antyerſity has been already mentioned. But the chief glory of Copen- 
hagen is its harbour, formed by a large canal flowing through the 


city, which admits only one ſhip to enter at a time, but is capable of 
containing 500. Several of the ſtreets have canals, and quays for ſhips 
to lie clote to the homes ; and its naval arfenal is faid to exceed that of 
Venice. The road for ſhipping begins about two miles from the town, 
and is defended by 90 pieces of caunon, as well as the difficulty of the 

avigation. Yet, notwithſtanding all thete advantages, there is little ap- 
pearance of induſtry or trade ir this city; and Copenhagen, though one 
of the fineſt ports in the world, cannot boaſt of its commerce. The 
public places are filled with officers either in the land or ſea ſervice ; 
and the number of forces kept up is much too. large for this little king- 
dom. The police of Copenhagen is extremety regular, and people may 
walk through the whole city at midnight with great ſafety, Indeed, it 


is uſually almoſt as quiet here at eleven o'clock at night as in a countrx 


village. : | 

The royal palace of Chriſtiansburg, one of the moſt commodious 
and moſt ſumptuoutly furnithed in Europe, was built in the reign of 
Chriſtiad VI. and is ſaid to have coſt, in building only, confiderably 


above a million {ſterling ; but this palace was reduced to a heap of aſhes. 


by a. dreadful fire, which happened on the 26th of February 1794. The 
royal library, which ſtood detached from the principal pile, and con- 
tained between two and three hundred thouſand volumes, was, how- 
ever, fortunately. preferved. The fineit palace belonging to his Danith 
znajeſty lies about twenty Engliſh miles from Copenhagen, and is called 
Fredericsburgh. It is a very large building, moated round with a triple 
ditch, and calculated, like moſt of the ancient reſidences of princes, for 
defence againſt an enemy. It was built by Chriſtian IV. and, accord 


ing to the architecture of the times, partakes of the. Greek and Gothic 


ityvles. In the front of the grand guadranele appear Tuſcan and Done 
pillars; and on the ſummit of the building are ſpires and turrets. Some 


1 


hnough furnithed in the antique taſte. 


o 
Ie palace, notwithſtanding its triple moat aud formidable appearance. 
b Z 


A 
7 og: ki 


Hermitage, remarkable for the dilpoiition of its apartments and the 


3 
guintnets of its furniture, particularly a machine which conveys the 
dithes to and trom the king's table in the fecond ſtory. The chief eccle- 
aattical bnllding in Denmark is the cathedral of Roſchild, where the 
£ngs and queens of Dewmnark were formerly buried, and their monu- 
ments Hill remain. Joining to this cathedral, by 2 covered paſlage, is a 
royal palace, built in 1733. | 3 : 

Liiineur is well built, contains 5090 inhabitants, and, with reſpe& 
a eee only exceeded by Copenhagen. It is ſtrougly fortified 
an the land fide, and towards the ſea is defended by a ſtrong fort, con- 
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taining ſeveral batteries 57 long cannon. Here all veſſels pay a toll, 
and, in paſſing, lower their top-tails. 
CoMMERCE. ] Denmark is extremely well ſituated for commerce ; her 
harbours are well calculated for the r reception of thips of all burdens, 
and her mariners are very expert in the navigation of the different parts 
of the ocean. The dominions of his Danith majeſty alio ſupply a great 
varicty of timber and other materials for ſhip-building ; and fome of 
his provinces afford many natural productions for exportation. Among 
” theie, betide fir and other timber, are black cattle, horſes, butter, ſtock- 
fiſh, tallow, hides, train-oil, tar, pitch, and iron, which being the natu- 
ral product of the Danith dominions, are conſequently ranked under 
the head of exports. To theſe we may add furs; but the exportation 
of oats is forbidden. The imports are, ſalt, wine, brandy, and filk, from 
France, Portugal, and Italy. Of late the Danes have had great inter- 
courſe with England, and from thence they import broad-cloths, clocks, 
cabinet, lock-work, and all other manufactures carried on in the great 
trading towns of England ; but nothing thovws the commercial ſpirit of 
the Danes in a more fay ourable light than their eſtabliſhments in the Ra. 
Eaſt and Weſt Indics. 8 
In 1612, Chriſtian IV. of Denmark een an Eaſt India com- 
pany at Copenhagen : : and foon after four ſhips failed from thence to 
the Eait Indies. The hint of this trade was given to his Daniſh majeſty | 
by James I, of England, who married a princets of Denmark; and, in 
1017, they built and fortiticd a caftle and town at Tranquebar, on the 
coaſt of Coromandel. The ſecurity which many of the Indians found 
nder the cannon of this fort invited numbers of them to ſettle here; 
ho that the Daniſh Katt India company were ſoon rich enough to pay 
their king a yearly tribute of 10,000 rix-dollars. The company, how- 
ever, willing to become rich all of a ſudden, ur 1620 endeavoured to 
poll themiclves of the Ipice trade at Ceylon, but were defeated by 
the Portugueſe. The truth is, they ſoon embroiled themſelves with the 
native Indians on all hands: and kad it not been for the gencrous a- 
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1 fiſtance given them by Mr. Pitt, an Englith Eaſt India governor, the z Fi” 

14 ſettlement at Tranquebar muſt have been taken by the Rajah of Tan- t 

V5 9 jore. Upon the cloſe of the wars in Europe, after the death of Charles t! 

1. XII. of Sweden, the Daniſh Eaſt India company found themſelves 19 33 0 

f much in debt, that they pablithed propotals for a new ſubſcription for n 
1 enlarging their ancient capital ! tock, and for fitting out mips to Tran- = 


Que bar, Bet „gal, and China. Two years after, his Danith majeſty grant 
ed a new charter to his Eaſt India company, with vaſt privileges; and or 
"i tor bare time its commerce was carried on with great vigour, The We 
"= Danes Lzewile pottcis the iflands of St. Thomas and St. Croix, and the al. 
| imall flange of St. John, in the Weſt Indies, which are free ports, and 
notorious for ſmuggling; ulſo the fort of Chriſtianburs on the coaſt of 
Guinea. They allo c: ry on a conhiderable commerce "with the Medi- 
trrancan. 

CURIOSITIFS, NATURAL AND ARTITICIAL. ] Be Proper affords 
fewer of theic than the other parts of his Daniſh majeſty's dominions, 
it we except the contents of the Royal Muſcum at Copenhagen, which 
conſiſts of a numerous collection of both. It contains ſeveral good 
painting: „ and a fine collection of coins, particularly thoſe of the con- 
fuls in the time of the Roman rc e and of the emperors after the 
feat of empire was divided into the Fatt and Weft. Beſides artificial 
Ikcletons, ivory carvings, models, forma and a beautiful cabinet 


6 | | \ 
of ivory and ebony, made by a Daniſh artiſt who was blind, here are to 
be ſeen two famous antique drinking veſlels ; the one of gold, the other 


its outſide, it probably was made uſe of in religious Ceremonies : it 13 
about two ſeet-nine inches long, weighs 102 ounces, contains two Eng- 
lich pints and a half, and was found in the dioceſe of Ripen, in the year 
1039: The other, of filver, weighs ahout four pounds, and 1s termed 
Cornu Oldenburgicum ; they ſay it was pretented to Otho I. duke of Old- 
enburg,. by a ghoſt. Some, however, are of opinion that this veſſel 
was made by order of Chriſtian J. king of Denmark, the firſt of the Old- 
enburg race, who reigned in 1448. Several veflels of different metals, 
and the ſame form, have becn found in the north of England, and are 


2 Tz 1 


ments, {ome Indian curiofities, and a ſet of medals, ancient and mo- 


7% 5 dern. Many curious aRronomical inſtruments are likewite placed in the 
round tower at Copenhagen, Which is to contrived that a coach may 


5 8 


drive to its top. The village of Anglen, lying between Flenſburg and 
= Sletwick, is alſo efteemed a curioſity, as giving its name to the Angles, 


or Anglo-Saxon inhabitants of Great-Britain, the anceſtors of the great- 


er part of the modern Engliſh, e 8 
Perhaps, however, the greateſt rarities in his Daniſh majeſty's domi- 
nions are thoſe ancient inferiptions upon rocks, that are mentioned by 


Wes 


* 


antiquaries and hiſtorians, and are generally thought to exhibit the old 
and originat manner of writing, before the uſe of paper of any kind, or 
= waxen tablets, were known. Theſe characters are Runic, and ſo imper- 
flectly underſtood by the Jearned themſelves, that their meaning is very 
& uncertain ; but they are imagined to be hiſtorical. Stephanus, in his 
notes upon Saxo Grammaticus, has given ſpecimens of ſeveral of theſe 

inſcriptions. N 1 
CIVIL CONSTITUTION, GOVERN- The ancient conſtitution of 
MENT, AND LAWS, | c Denmark was originally much 


= OE, the ſame with that of other Gothic governments. The king came to 


x the throne by election; and, in conjunction with the ſenate, where he 
preſided. was inveſted with the executive power. He likewiſe com- 
ggmanded the army, and decided finally all the diſputes which aroſe be- 
twoeen his ſubjects. The legiſlative power, together with the right of elec- 
tion of the king, was veſted in the ſtates, who were compoſed, firſt, of the 
gorder of nobility, and ſecondly, of that of the citizens and farmers. After 
the Chriſtian religion had gained ground in the North, the clergy were 
alto admitted, not only to be an order of the ſtates, but. to have ſeats 
ikewiſe in the ſenate, I heſe orders had their reſpective rights and pri- 
vileges, and were independent of cach other. The crown had alfo its pre- 
ogatives, and a certain fixed revenne ariſing out of lands which were 
appropriated to its ſupport. This conſtitution had many evident advan- 
ages: but, unfortunately, the balance of this government was never 
properly adjuſted ; ſo that the nobles very ſoon aflumed a dictatorial pow- 
r, and greatly oppreſſed the people, as the national aflemblies were not 
egularly held to redreſs their grievances; and when the Roman-catholic 
orgy came to have a ſhare in the civil government, they far ſurpaſſed the 
dobility in pride and ambition. The repreſentatives of the people had 
seither power, credit, nor talents, to counteract the efforts of the other 
Wo orders, who forced the crown to give up its prerogatives, and to op- 
reſs and tyranniſe over the people. Chriſtian the Second, by endeavour- 
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of filver, and both of the form of a hunting horn; that of gold ſeems to 
be of pagan manufacture; and from the raiſed hieroglyphical figures on 


15 probably of Daniſh original, This muſeum is likewiſe funiſhed with | 
"PZ prodigious number of aftronomical, optical, and mathematical inftru- | 
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A ſeries of unſueceſsfub wars had brought the nation in general into fo 


Het and protection trom the opprethons of the intermediate order of no- 


ing in an f prudent manner to ſtem the torrent of their oppreſſion, loft 
his crown and his liber ty; but Chriſtian the Third, by uniting -himſelf 
with the nobles and the tenate, deftroyed the power of the clergy, though 
the oppreſſion of the common people by the nobility (till remained. At 
length, in the reign of Frederic the Third, the people, inſtead of exerting 
themſelves to remedy the defects of the conſtitution, and to maintain 
their common liberties, were infatuated as to make the king deſpotic, 
in hopes to render themfelves leſs ſubject to the tyranny of the nobility, 


wretched a condition, that the public had not money for paying off the 
army. The difpute came to a thort queſtion, which was, that the no- 
bles ſhould fubmit to taxes, from which they pleaded an exemption, 
The inferior people upon this threw their eyes towards the King, for re- 


bility ; and in this they were encouraged by the clergy. In a meeting of 
the ttates, it was propoſed that the nobles thould bear their ſhare in the 
common burden. Upon this, Otta Craeg reminded the people thut the 
commons were no more than /taves to the lords. 

This was the watch-word which had been concerted between the lead - 
ers of the commons, the elergy, and even the court itſelf. Nanton, the 
tpeaker of the commons, exclaimed at the term Hamer; the atlembiys 
broke up in a ferment ; and the commons, with the clergy, withdrew to 
a houte of their own, where they reſolved to make the king a ſolem | 
tender of their liberties and ſervices, and formally to efrabliſh ; in his fa- | 
mily the hercditary tucce mon to their crown. This reſolution was ex- | 
ecutcd the next day. The biſhop of Copenhagen oiticiated as ſpeaker 
for the clergy and comrnons. The king accepted of their tender, pro- 
miſing them relief and protection. Theo gates of Copenhagen were hut; 
and the nobility, thus turprited, were compelled reluctantly to ſubmit. 

On the 10th of January, 1061, the three orders of nobility, clergy, 
and people, ſigned each a ſeparate act, by which they conſented that the 
crown ſhould be hereditary in the royal ftunily, as well in the female as 
in the male line, and inveſied the king with abſolute power, giving hin» 
the right to regulate the 1nccetiion, and the regency, in caſe of a mi- 
nority. This renunciatlon of their right, ſubſeribed by the firſt nobi- N 
lity, is full preſerved as a Precious relic among the archives of the eis 
royal family. | and 

After this extraordinary rev olntion in the government. the king of MW ers; 


| tle h 


Denmark diveſted the nobility of many of the privileges winchthey hat clain 
before enjoyed; but J took no method to relieve thote poor people wir WE bo, 
| llaye: 


had been the infiruments of inveſting him with the jovereigu power, 
but left them in the tame ſtate of ſtavery i in. which they were betore, EE Princ: 
and in which they have remained to the pretent age. T * king united 15 eertai 


1 SHR 


in his perion all the rights of lovereign power; at as he could not e- rcmoy 
erciſo all by himſelf, he was obliged to intruſt fone part of the exe we vcry : 
tive power to his ſubjects. - The ſupreme court of judicature for dh WE Vas | 


Kingdoms of Denmark and Norway is holden in the royal palace of Co. | 
penhagen, of which the king is the nominal preſident. - What they call Vile a 
the German provinces have likewife their tupreny! tribunal ; ; Which, 
for the duchy of Holtiein, is holden at Gluckſtade; and for the duch 
of Sleſwick, in the town of that name. 

In affairs of importance, the king for the moſt { part decides in lis 
council, the members of which are named and diſplaced at his will. Jn 
this council, the laws arc propoſed, diſcuſſed, and receive the ſanction 9! 
Fae royal authority. aud all great changes or e -Qablithments are propoic'y 


PE Malef, 
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and approved or rejected by the king. Here likewiſe, or in the cabinet, 
he grants privileges, and decides upon the explication of laws, their ex- 
tenſion, or reſtriction, and upon all the moſt important attairs of ſtate. 
In this kingdom, as in many others, the king is ſuppoſed to be preſent 
EZ to adminiſter juſtice in his ſupreme court; and, therefore, the kings ot 
Denmark not only preſide nominally in the ſovereign court of Juſtice, 
but they have a throne. erected in it, towards which the lawyers always 
addreſs their diſcourſes in pleading, as do the judges in delivering 
their opinion. Every year the king 1s preſent at the opening of this 
court, and often gives the judges ſuch inſtructions as he thinks proper. 
5 The deciſion of theſe judges is final in all civil actions; but no cri- 
minal / ſentence of a capital nature can be carried into execution till it is 
ſigned by the king. ©, = :: 
"There are many excellent regulations for the adminiſtration of juſtice 
in Denmark: but, notwithſtanding this, it is fo far from being diftri- 
buted in an equal and impartial manner, that a poor man can ſcarcely 
ever have juſtice in this country againſt one of the nobility, or againſt 
oe who is favoured by the court. If the laws are fo clearly in tavour 
of the former, that the judges are athamed to decide againſt them, the 
latter, through the favour of the miniſter, obtains an order from the 
| king to ſtop all the law proceedings, or a diſpenſation from obſerving 
particular laws; and there the matter ends. The code of laws at pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhed in Denmark was publiſhed by Chriſtian V. founded 
upon the code of Valdemar, and all the other codes which have ſince 
been publithed, and is nearly the ſame with that publithed in Norway. 
| Thete laws are very juſt and clear; and, if. they were impartially car- 
| ried into execution, would be productive of many beneficial conſe- 
F quences to the people. But as the king can alter and ditpenſe with 
the laws as he pleaſes, and ſupport his miniſters and favourites in any 
acts of violence and injuſtice, the people of Denmark are ſubject to great 
= tyranny and oppreſſion, and have abundant reaſon to regret the tame- 
neſs and fervility with which their liberties were, in 1600, ſurrendered 
into the hands of their monarchs. | BE, 3 
| From that period, the peaſants, till 1787, had been in a ſituation lit- 
E tle better than the brute creation ; they {ſcarcely could be ſaid to poſs 
ſels any loco-motive power, ſince they had no liberty to leave one eſtate, 
and to ſettle on another, without purchaſing permiſſion from their maſ- 
ters; and if they chanced to move without that permiſſion, they were 
claimed as ſtrayed cattle. Such was the ſtate of thoſe wretched beings, 
BE bo, at beſt, only might be ſaid to vegetate. Theſe chains of feudal 
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„ 5 flayery were then broken, th rough the intereſt of his royal highneſs, the 
05 prince and heir apparent to the crown ; and the priſoners, for ſuch they 
4 certainly might be called, were declared free. Notwithſtanding the 


remonttrances, which were made againſt this by the landed gentry, were 
very numerous, yet, after a minute examination of the whole, an edict 
was itlued which reſtores the peaſants to their long-loft liberty. A 
number of grievances, under which the peaſantry. laboured, were like- 


4 


all vile abolithed at the ſame time. ; | 
k, PUNISHMENTS, | The common methods of execution in Denmark are 
1; bchcading and hanging: in tome caſes, as an aggravation of the punith- 
ment, the hand is chopped off before the other part of the ſentence: is 
lis | executed, For the moſt atrocious crimes, ſuch as the murder of a fa- 
In Way ther or mother, huſband or wife, and robbery upon the highway, the 
10! hy malefactor is broken upon the wheel. But capital puniſhments are 
ch e common in Denmark; and the other principal modes of punith« 
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ſpectable neutrality during the late war, but nevercould get rid of French 
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ment are branding in the face, whipping, nan to the rafp- 

houſe, to houſes of correction, and to public labour and impriſon- 

ment; all which are varied in duration and rigour, according to he 
nature of the crime. 

POLITICAL AND NATURA3L YT After the acceſſion of his preſent! ma- 

HISTORY OT DEN MAKER. { jeſty, his court ſeemed for ſome time 

to have altered its maxims. His father, it is true, obſerved a moſt re- 


influence, notwithſtanding his connexions with Great-Britain. The 
ſabſidies he received maintained his army: but his family diſputes with 
Ruſſia concerning Holſteiu, and the aſcendency with the French had 
obtained over the Swedes (not to mention many other matters), did not 
ſuffer him to act that decifive part in the affairs of Europe, to which he 
was invited by his fituation, eſpecially about the time when the treatr 
of Cloſter-Seven was concluded. His preſent Dauiſh majeſty's plan 
ſeemed, ſoon after his acceſſion, to be that of forming his dominions in- 
to a ſtate of independency, by availing himſelf of their natural advan- 
tages. But ſundry events which have fince happened, and the gener! 
feebleneſ3 of his adminiſtration, have prevented any farther expectations 
being formed, that the real welfare of Denmark will be promoted, at leati 
in any great degree, during the preſent reign. 

With regard to the external intereſts of Denmark, they are certainly 
beſt ſecured by cultivating a friendſhip with the maritime powers, The 
exports of Denmark enabled her to carry on a very profitable trade 
with France, Spain, and the Mediterranean; and the has been particu- | 
larly courted by the Mahometan ſtates, on anna of her naval ſtores. 

The preſent imperial family of Ruflia has many claims upon Denmark, 
on account of Holſtein ; but there is at preſent ſmall appearance of her 
being engaged in a war on that account. Were the Swedes to regain | 
their military character, and to be commanded by fo enterpriſing a prince | 
as Charles XII. they probably would endeavour to repolie(s themielves, 
by arms, of the fine provinces torn from them by Denmark. But the 
greateſt danger that can ariſe to Denmark from a foreign power is whe! 85 
the Baltic ſea (as has happened more than once) is fo frozen over 45 i 
bear not only men but heavy artillery ; in which cate the Swedes have 
deen known to march over great armies, and to threaten the conc! 
ef the kingdom. 

Revexues 3.) His Daniſh majeſty! revenues 1 three ſources: the 
impoſitions he lays upon his own ſubjects; the duties paid by forcigner-! 
and his own demetne lands, including confiſcations, Wine, ſalt, fo 
bacco, and proviſions ot ail kinds, are taxed. Marriages, Paper, CorÞ 
rations, land. houſes, and poll- money, alſo raiſe a conſiderable ſum. 

The expenies of fortitications are borne by the people: and when the 
king's daughter is married,” they pay about 100,000 rix-dollars toward 
her | portion. Fhe ral taxes of Denmark are very uncertain, “ by; 
cauie they may be abated or raiied at the king's will. Cuſtoms au. 
tolls, upon exports and Imports, are more certain. The tolls pd bi 
ſtrangers arite chictly from toreign ſhips that pats through the Sound 
iato the Baltic, through the namow 1trait of half a mile between Schon! 
and the iſland of Zeajand, Theſe tolls are in proportion to the je 
of the ſhip, and value of the cargo exhibited in the bills of lading. 
tax, which forins ac apital part Of his Danith majelty' s revenue, has my 
than once thrown the northern parts of Europe into a flame. 1. wh 
often diſputed by the Englith and Dutch, being nothing more orig! 

nally than a voluntary conteibation of the merchants towards the G. 
pe! nſes of the light- houſes on the coaſt; and the Swedes, who comma 


DENMARK. | 85 
5 ö | | 
the oppoſite fide of the paſs, for ſome time refuſed to pay it; but in the 
treaty of 1720, between Sweden and Denmark, under the guarantee of 
his Britannic majeſty George J. the Swedes agreed to pay the fame rates 
as are paid by the ſubjects of Great-Britain and the Netherlands. The 
firſt treaty relative to it was by the enzperor Charles V. on behalf of his 
ſubjects in the Low Countries. The toll is paid at Elfineur, a town 
ſituated on the Sound, at the entrance of the Baltic Sea, and about 18 
miles diſtant from Copenhagen. The whole revenue of Denmark, in- 
cluding what is received at Elſincur, amounts at preſent to above 
5,000,000 of rix-dollars, or 1, 002, 000 1. ſterling yearly. | 
The following is a lift of the king's revenues, excluſive of his private 
eſtates; © | 
Rix-doltars at 
| | : As. each. 
Tribute of hard corn, or land-tax - - - - - - - 1, 000, 000 
Small taxes, including polk-tax, pound rents, excite, 


950,000 
marriages, cc — 2 = 8 
Cuſtom - houſe duties - - - - - - - - - 134000 
Duties of the Sound =< - - - - - — -.- » - - - - - 200,000 


Duties of Jutland, from alt-pits - - - - - - 27,000 
"Tithes and poll- tax of Norway - - - - - - = - - = » - =» 770,000 
Tols of Bergen, Drontheim, Chriſtianſand, and Chriſtiana 160,000 
Other tolls - - 4 - - = => = == === = -,- - - - - - - 552,000 
Revenue from mines - - - - » - - = 300,000 
OO from Sleſwick, Holttein, Oldenburg, and ( 690,000 
elmenhorſne—̃ «„ 
"Taxes on acorns and maſt from beech - - - - - - -.-- - 20,000 
Tolls on the Weſer - - - - --- -- - - = - = - = - = 7,500 
Poſt- of... ?2ͤ!ꝝ 
Farms of Iceland and Ferrr0ooo 335,000 
Farms of Bornhol!!k!k!„ noms 
Oyſter Fiſlieererr n 22,000 


Stamp- paper!!! 


Sum total, 5,012,300 


In Engliſh money, . 1,002,400 
By a lift of the revenue taken in 1730, it then only amounted to Eng- 
ich money J. 454,700. | A 8 | 
_ Arwy AND Navy.] The three laſt kings of Denmark, notwithſtand- 
ng the degeneracy of the people in martial affairs, were very reſpect- 
able princes, .-by the number and diſcipline of their troops, which they 
kept up with a vaſt care. The preſent military force of Denmark con- 
ts of 70,000 men, cavalry and infantry, the greateſt part of which is 
militia who receive no pay, but are regiſtered on the army-liſt, and 
3 Sunday exerciſed. The regular troops are about 20,000, and moſt- 
iy foreigners, or otticered-by foreigners ; for Frederic III. was too -re- 
imea a politician to truſt his ſecurity in the hands of thoſe he had 
ticked ont of their liberty. Though this army is extremely burdenſome 
to the nation, yet it coſts little to the crown ; great part of the infantry 
Ir in Norway, where they live upon the boors at free quarter; and 
5 Demmark the peaſantry are obliged to maintain the cavalry in vic- 
mals and lodging, and even to furnith them with money. The preſent 
| cet of Denmark is compoled of 36 ſhips of the line, and 18 frigates z 
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ſcarf wiſe over the right ſhoulder ; from which depends a ſmall croſs of | 
diamonds, and an embroidered ſtar on the breaſt of the coat, ſurround- 
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but many of the ſhips being old, and wanting great repairs, it is ſup- 
poſed they cannot fit out more than 25 ſlips on the greateſt emer- 
gency. This fleet is generally ſtationed at Copenhagen, where are the 
dock-yards, ſtore-houtes, and all the materials neceſſary for the uſe of 
the marine. They have 26,000 regiſtered ſeamen, who cannot quit 
the kingdom without leave, nor ſerve on board a merchantman without 
permiſſion from the admiralty; 4000 of theſe are kept in conſtant pay, 
and employed in the dock-yards ;- their pay, however, ſcarcely amounts 
to nine ſhillings per month; but they have a fort of uniform, with ſome 
proviſtons and lodging allowed for themſelves and families, 

ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD IN DENMARK.] Theſe are two; that of 
the Eliphant, and that of Dancburg. The former was inſtituted by 
Chriſtian I. in the year 1478, and is deemed the moſt honourable ; its 
badge is an clephant ſurmounted with a caſtle, ſet in diamonds, and tuſ- 
pended to a ſky- blue watered ribbond, worn, like the George in England, 
over the right ſhoulder ; the number of its members, beſides the ſove- 
reign, are thirty, and the knights of it are addreſſed by the title of Ex- 
cellency. The badges of the Daneburg order, which is ſaid to have 
been inſtituted in the year 1219, and, atter being long obſolete, revived 
in 1071 by Chriſtian V. conſiſt of a white ribbond with red edges, worn 


ed with the motto, Pretate et Juſtilia. The badge isa croſs -pattee en- 
amelied white, on the centre the letter C and 5 crowned with a regal 
crown, and this motto, Heitu,οj., The number of knights is not limited; 
and they are very numerous. EA | | | 

HisToORY.] We owe the chief hiſtory of Denmark to a very extraor- = 
dinary .phenomenon ; the revival of the purity cf the Latin language in | 
Scandinavia, in the perſon of Saxo Grammaticus, at a time (the 12th 
century) when it was Joſt in all other parts of the European continent, 
Saxo, like the other hiſtorians of his age, had adopted, and at the ſame 
time ennobled by his ſtyle, the moit ridiculous abſurdities of remote an- 
tiquity. We can however collect enough from him to conclude that 
the ancient Danes, like the Gauls, the Scots, the Iriſh, and other north- 
ern nations, had their bards, who recounted the military achievements of 
their heroes; and that their firſt hiſtories were written in verſe. There 
can be no doubt that the Scandinavians or Cimbri, and the Teutones 
(the inhabitants of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden), were Scythians by 
their original; but how far the tracts of land, called either Scy thia“ or 
Gaul, formerly reached, is uncertain. | | 

Even the name of the firſt Chriſtian Daniſh king is uncertain ; and 
thole of the people of theic countries are fo blended together, that it 0 
impothble for the reader to conceive a preciſe idea of the old Scandi 
navian hiitory. This undoubtedly was owing to the remains of thelt 
Scythian. cuſtoms, particularly that of removing from one country to an- 
other; and of ſeveral nations or ſepts joining together ifi expeditions b, 
ſa or land, and the adventurers being denominated after their chief lead. 
ers, Thus the terms Danes, Saxons, Jutes or Goths, Germans, and - 
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* By Scythia may be underſtood all thoſe northern countries of Furope and An 
ow irbabited by the Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, Ruffians, and Tartars ; ſce tlio 
Fntrodu@tion), Whote infrabitants overturned and peopted the Roman empire, ar al 
ringed, Hy fate as the 15th century, to ide forth fin large bodies, and naval expeditions, 
rav aging the more forthern an fertile kingdoms of Europe. Hence, by - tit Wilhan 
temple and other hike riaus, they are crmed the Dort/zhrn Hitec, the Mother of Nation 
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Nomans, were promifcuouſly uſed long after the time of Charlemagne. 
ren the ſhort revival of literature under that prince throws very litde 
light upon the Daniſh hiſtory. All we Know 1s, that the inhabitants of 
Scandinavia, in their maritime expeditions, went generally under the 
name of Saxons with fereigners; that they were hold adventurers, rude, 
fierce; and martial; that, ſo far back as the year of Chriſt 500, they in- 
falted all the ſea-coaſts of Europe; that they ſettled in Ireland, where 
they built ſtone houſes ; and that they became maſters of England, and 
tome part of Scotland; both which kingdoms ſtill retain proofs of their 
barbarity, When we read the hiſtory of Denmark and that of England, 
under the Danith princes who reigned over both countries, we meet 
with but a faint reſemblance of events; but the Danes, as conquerers, 
aways give themſelves the ſuperiority over the Engliſh. REES 

In the eleventh century, under Canute the Great, Denmark may be 
{id to have been in ifs zenith of glory, as far as extent of dominion can 
give ſanction. to the expreſſion. Few very intereſting events in Denmark 
preceded the year 1387, when. Margaret mounted the throne; and, 
partly by her. addreſs, and parily by hereditary right, formed the union 
of Calmar, anno 1397, by which the was acknowledged ſovereign of 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. Ske held ker dignity with ſuch firmneſs 
and courage, that ſhe was juſtly ſtyled the Semiramis of the North. Her 
ſacceflors being deſtitute of ber great qualifications, the union of Calmar, 
by which the three kingdoms were in future to be under one ſovereign, 
loſt its effect; but Norway ſtill continued annexed to Denmark. In the 
year 1448, the crown of Denmark fell to Chriſtian, count of Olden- 
burg, from whom the preſent royal family of Denmark is deſcended. - 
In 1513, Chriſtian II. ane of the greateſt tyrants that modern times 
have produced, mounted the throne of Denmark; and having married 
the fifter of the emperor Charles V. gave a full looſe to his innate cru- 
elty. Being driven out of Sweden for the bloody maſſacres he com- 
mitted there, the Danes rebelled againſt him likewiſe ; and he fled, with 
his wife and children, into the Netherlands. Frederic, duke of Holſtein, 
was unanimouily called to the throne, on the depoſition of his cruel 
nephew. He embraced the opinions of Luther; and about the year 
1530, the proteſtant religion was eftabliſhed in Denmark by that wiſe 
and politic prince, Chriſtian III. Ny i | 2 

Chriſtian IV. of Denmark, in 1629, was choſen for the head of the 
proteſtant league formed againſt the houſe of Auſtria; but, though brave 
in his own perſon, he was in danger of loſing his dominions; when he 
was lucceeded in that command by Guſtavus Adolphus king of Sweden. 
the Dutch having obliged Chriſtian, who died in 1648, to lower the 
duties of the Sound, his ſon Frederic III. conſented to accept of an an- 
vuty of 150,000 florins for the whole. The Dutch, after this, per- 
maded him to declare war againſt Charles Guſtavus; king of Sweden; 
hich had almoſt coſt him his crown in 1657. Charles ſtormed the for- 
| 6:15 of Fredericſtadt ; and in the ſucceeding winter marched his army 
over the ice to the iſland of Funen, where he ſurpriſed the Danith 
troops, took Odenſee and Nyburg, and marched over the Great Belt 
to beſiege Copenhagen itſelf. Cromwell, who then governed England 
| nnder the title of. Protector, interpoſed ; and Frederic defended his 
capital with great magnanimity till the peace of Roſchild, by which 
rederic ceded the provinces of Halland, Bleking, and Schonen, the 
ub ot Bornbolm, and Bahus and Drontheim in, Norway, to. the 
DF Cavs, Frederic ſought to elude theſe ſevere terms: but Charles took 
Freneuburg, and once more beſieged Copenhagen by fea and laid. 
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ed him to his ſubjects; and the citizens of Copenhagen made an admi— 
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holm was reſtored to the Danes; but the iſland of Rugen, Bleking, 


DENMARK. 
The ſteady intrepid conduct of Frederic under theſe misſortunes endear- 


Table defence till a Dutch fleet arrived in the Baltic, and beat the Swed- 
iſh fleet. The fortune of war was now entirely changed in favour of 
Frederic, who ſhowed on every occaſion great abilities, both civil and 
military; and, having forced Charles to raiſe the ſiege of Copenhagen, 
might have carried the war into Sweden, had not the Englith fleet under 
Montague appeared in the Baltic. This enabled Charles to beſiege Co- 
penhagen a third time; but France and England offering their media- 
tion, a peace was concluded in that capital, by which the iſland of Born- 


Halland, and Schonen, remained with the Swedes, | 
Though this peace did not reſtore to Denmark all ſhe had loſt, yet the 
magnanimous behaviour of Frederic under the moſt imminent dangers, 
and his attention to the ſafety of his ſubjects, even preferably to his own, 
greatly endeared him in their eyes; and he at length became abſolute, in 
the manner already. related. Frederic was ſucceeded, in 1070, by his 
ſon Chriſtian V. who obliged the duke of Holſtein Gottorp to renounce 
all the advantages he had gained by the treaty of Roſchild. He then re- 


covered a number of places in Schonen: but his army was defeated in 


the bloody battle of Lunden, by Charles XI. of Sweden. This defeat 
did not put an- end to the war, which Chriſtian obſtinately continued, 
till he was defeated entirely at the battle of Landſcroon : and having ab- 
moſt exhauſted his dominions in military operations, aud being in 4 
manner abandoned by all his allies, he was forced to fign a treaty, on 
the terms preſcribed by France, in 1679. Chriftian afterwards became 
the ally and ſubſidiary of Lewis XIV. who was then threatening Europe 
with chains, and, after a vaſt variety of treating and fighting with the 
Holſteiners, Hamburgers, and other northern powers, died in 1690. 
He was ſucceeded by Frederic IV. who, like his predeceffors, maintain. 
ed his pretenſions upon Holſtein, and probably muſt have become ma- 


er of that ducky, had not the Eugliſh and Dutch flects raiſed the ſiege 


of Tonningen, while the young king of Sweden, Charles XII. who was 
then no more than ſixteen years of age, landed within eight miles c 


| Copenhagen, to aſſiſt his brother-in-law the duke of Holſtein. Charles 


a have made himſelf maſter of Copenhagen, had not his 
aniſh wajeſty agreed to the peace of Travendahl, which was entirely 
in the duke's favour. By another treaty concluded with the States Ge— 
ne al, Charles obliged himſelf to furniſh a body of troops, who were to 
be paid by the confederates, and afterwards took a very active part 
againſt the French in the wars of Queen Anne. | | 
Notwithitanding this peace, Frederic was perpetually engaged in wars 
with the Swedes; and while Charles XII. was an exile at Bender, he 
made a deſcent upon Swedith Pomerania, and another, in the yes! 
1712, upon Bremen, and took the city of Stade. His troops, however, 
were totally defeated by the Swedes. at Gadeſbuch, and his favourite 
city of Altena was laid in aſhes. Frederic revenged himſelf by ſeiſing 
great part of Ducal Holſtein, and forcing the Swediſh. general, count 
Steinbock, to ſurrender himſelf priſoner, with all his troops. In the 
year 1716, the tucceiſes of Frederic were fo great, by taking Tonmn 
gen and Stralſund, by driving the Swedes out of Norway, and reducing 
Wiſmar in Pomerania, that his allies began to ſuſpect he was aiming at 


the ſovereignty of all Scandinavia. Upon the return of Charles © 


Sweden from his exile, he renewed the war againſt Denmark with tie 
moft implacable violence; but, on the death of that prince, wio W. 
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killed at the ſiege of Fredericſhall, Frederic durſt not refuſe the offer of 


his Britannic majeſty's mediation between him and the crown of Sweden : 
in conſcquence of which, a peace was concluded at Stockholm, which 
left him in poſſeſſion of the duchy of Sjefwick. Frederic died in the 
year 1730, after having, two years beforc, ſeen his capital reduced to 


aſhes by an accidental fire. His ſon and tucceflor, Chriſtian Frederic, 


or Chriſtian VI. made the beſt uſe of his power, and the advantages with 
which he mounted the throne, by cultivating peace with all his neigh- 
bours, and promoting the happineſs of his tubjects, whom he eaſed of 
many oppreſſive taxes. | - a? | 

In 1734, after-guarantying the Pragmatic Sanction *, Chriſtian fent 
6000 men to the aliiftance of the emperor, during the ditpute of the 
fuccefHion to the crown of Poland. Though he was pacific, yet he was 
jealous of his rights, eſpecially over Hamburg. He obliged the Ham- 
burgers to call in the mediation of Pruſſia, to aboliſh their bank, to 


admit the coin of Denmark as current, and to pay him a million of ſilver 


marks. In 1738, he had a diſpute with his Britannic majeſty about the 
little lordſhip of Steinhorſt, which had been mortgaged to the latter by 


3 a duke of Holſtein-Lawenburg. and which Chrittian ſaid belonged to 


tim. Some blood was ſpilt during the conteſt, in which Chriſtian, it 
is thought, never was in earneſt, It brought on, however, a treaty, in 
which he availed himſelf of his Britannic majeſty's predilection for his 
German dominions ; for the latter agreed to pay Chriſtian a ſubſidy of 
70,0001. flerling a year, on condition of keeping in readineſs 7000 


troops for the protection of Hanover. This was a gainful bargain for 
Denmark, Two years after, he ſeiſed ſome Dutch ſhips, for trading 
without his leave to Iceland ; but the difference was made up by the 
mediation of Sweden. Chriſtian had ſo great a party in that kingdom, 


that it was generally thought he would revive the union of Calmar, by 


- procuring his ſon to be declared ſucceflor to the crown of Sweden. 


Some ſteps for that purpoſe were certainly taken; but whatever Chriſ- 
tian's views might have been, the defign was fruſtrated by the jealouſy 


of other powers, who could not bear the thoughts of ſeeing all Scandi- 


navia ſubject to one family. Chriſtian died in 1746, with the character 
of being the father of his people. | | 
His ton and ſucceffor, Frederic V. had, in 1743, married the princeſs 


Louiſa, daughter to his Britannic majeſty George II. He improved 


upon his father's plan for the happineſs of his people, and took no 


concern, except that of a mediator, in the German war. It was by his 


intervention that the treaty of Cloſter-Seven was concluded between his 
royal highneſs the late duke of Cumberland and the French general 
Richelieu. Upon the death of his firſt queen, who was mother to his 
preſent Daniſh majeſty, he married a daughter of the duke of Brunſwic- 
Wolfenbuttle ; and died in 1766. NE | | 

His fon, Chriſtian VII. was born the 29th of January, 1749; and 
married his preſent Britannic majeſty's youngeſt ſiſter, the princeſs Ca- 
rolina-Matilda. This alliance, though it wore at firſt a very promiſing 
appearance, had a very, unfortunate termination. This 1s partly attri- 
buted to the intrigues of the queen-dowager, mother-in-law to the pre- 
lent king, who has a ſon named Frederic, and whom ſhe is repreſented 
as defirous of raiſing to the throne. When the princeſs Carolina-Ma- 


* An agreement by which the princes of Europe engaged to ſupport the houſe of 
Auſtria in favour of the queen of Hungary, daughter of the emperor Charles VI. who 
bad no male iſſue. | N 8 
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tilda came to Copenhagen, ſhe received her with all the appearance of 
friendihip and affection, acquainting her with all the king's faults, and 
at the ſame time telling her that ſhe would take every opportunity, as a 

mother, to aflift her in Teclaiming him. By this conduct the became the 
depoſitory of. all the young queen's ſecrets, whilſt at the ſame time it is 

ſaid ſhe placed people about the king, to keep him conſtantly engaged 
In all kinds of riot and debauchery, to which the knew he was natu- 
rally too much inclined ; and at length it was fo ordered, that a miſtreſs 
-was thrown in the king's way, whom he was perſuaded to keep in his 
palace. When the king was upon his travels, the queen-dowager uitd 
trequently to viſit the young queen Matilda, and, under the matk of 
triend{hip and affection, told her often of the debaucherics and exceiles 
which the king had fallen into in Holland, England, and France, and 
atten perſuaded her not to live with him. But as ſoon as the king re- 
turned, the queen reproaching him with his conduct, though in a gentle 
manner, his mother-in-law immediately endeavoured to perinade the 
king to give no ear to her counſels, as it was preſumption in a-queen of 
Denmark to direct the king. Queen Matilda now began to diſcover the 
deſigns of the queen-dowager, and afterwards lived upon very good 
terins with the king, who for a time was much reclaimed. The young 


l 


| queen alſo now aflumed to herſelf the part which the queen-dowager had 


been complimented with in the management of public affairs. This ir- 
ritated the old queen; and her thoughts were now entirely occupicd with 
ichemes of revenge, which the at length found means to gratify in a 
very ample manner. About the end of the year 1770, it was obſer ved 
that Brandt and Struenſee were particularly . by the king; the 
former as a favourite, and the latter as a miniſter; and that they paid 
great court to queen Matilda, and were ſupported by her. This opened 
a new ſcene of intrigue at Copenhagen; all the diſcarded placemen paid 
their court to the queen-dowager, and ſhe became the head and patron- 
eſs of the party. Old count Molke, an artful diſplaced ſtateſman, and 
others who were well verſed in intrigues of this nature, perceiving that 
they had inexperienced young pertons to contend with, who, though 
they might mean well, had not ſufficient knowledge and capacity to 
conduct the public affairs, very ſoon predicted their ruin. Struenſee 
and Brandt wanted to make a reform in the adminiſtration of public at- 
fairs at once, which ſhould have been the work of time; and thereby 
made a great number of enemies, among thoſe whole intereſt it was that 
things ſhould continue upon the former footing- After this, queen Ma- 
tilda was delivered of a daughter; but as ſoon as the queen-dowager ſaw 
her, ſhe immediately turned back, and, with a malicious ſmile, declared 
that the child had all the Sarees of Stracuiee.: : on which her friends 
publiſhed it among the people, that the queen muſt have had an 1ntrigue 
with Struenſce; which was corroborated by the queen's often ſpeaking 
with this minifier in public. A great variety of evil reports were mow 
propagated againſt the reigning queen ; and another report was alſo in- 
duſtriouſh- ſpread, that the governing party had formed a deſign to ſu- 
pertede the king, as being incapable of governing; that the gueen was 
to be declared Tegent during the minority of her fon; and that Struen- 
| fee was to be her prime-miniſter. Whatever Struenſee did to reform the 


abuſes of the late miniſtry was repreſented to the people as fo many 


attacks upon, and attempts to deſtroy, the government of the kingdom. 
By ſuch means the people began to be greatly incenſed againtt this mi- 
niſter: and as he allo attempted to make a reform in the military, he gave 
great offence to the troops, at the head of which were ſome of the crc? 
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tures of the queen-dowager, who took every opportunity to make their 
| inferior officers believe that it was the deſign of Struentee to change. the 
whole ſyſtem of government. It muſt be admitted that this miniſter 


ſeems in many reſpects to have acted very imprudently, and to have 


been too much under the guidance of his paſſions; his principles alſo 
appear to have been of the libertine kind, 


Many councils were held between the queen-dowager and her friends, 


upon the meaſures proper to be taken for effectuating their defigns : and 


it was at length reſolved to ſurpriſe the king in the middle of the night, 


and force him ifnmediately to ſign an order, which was to be prepared 


in readineſs, for committing the perſons before mentioned to ſeparate 

riſons, to accuſe them of high treaſon in general, and in particular 
of a deſign to poiſon or dethrone the king; and if that could not be pro- 
perly ſupported, by torture or otherwiſe, to procure witneſſes to confirig 

the report of a criminal commerce between the queen and Struenſec. 
This was an undertaking of ſo hazardous a nature, that the wary count 
Molke, and moſt of the queen-dowager's friends, who had any thing 46 
loſe, drew back, endeavouring to animate others, but excuting them- 
ſelves from taking any open and active part in this affair. However, the 
queen-dowager at laſt procured a ſufficient number of active inſtrumenis 
for the execution of her deſigns. On the 10th of January, 1772, a matk- 
ed ball was given at the court of Denmark. The king had danced at 
this ball, and afterwards played at quadrille with general Gahler, his 


lady, and counſellor Struenſee, brother to the count. The queen, after 


ancing as uſual one country-dance with the king, gave her hand te 
count dtruenſee during the remainder of the evening. © She retired about 
two in the morning, and was followed by him and count Brandt About 


four the ſame morning, prince Frederic, who had alſo been at the ball, 


went with the queen-dowager to the king's bed-chamber, accompanied 
by general Eichſtedt, and count Rantzau. They ordered his majeſty's 
valet de-chambre to awake him, and, in the midſt of the ſurpriſe and 
alarm that this unexpected intruſion excited, informed him that queen 
Matilda and tlie two Struenſces were at that inſtant buſy in drawing up 
an act of renunciation of the crown, which they world immediately 
after compel him to ſign; and that the only means he could uſe to pre- 
vent 1o imminent a danger was to ſign thoſe orders, without loſs of 
time, which they had brought with them, for arreſting the queen and 
her accomplices. It is ſaid that the king was not eaſily prevailed upon 
to ſign theſe orders; but at length complied, though with reluctance 


and heſitation. Count Rantzau, and three officers, were diſpatched at 


that untimely hour to the queen's apartments, and immediately arreſted 
her. She was put into one of the king's coaches, in which ſhe was con- 
veyed to the caſtle of Cronenburg, together with the, infant princels, 
attended by lady Moſtyn, and eſcorted by a party of dragoons. In the 
mean time, Struenſee and Brandt were alſo ſeiſed in their beds, and 
impriſoned in the citadel. Straenſee's brother, ſome of his adherents, 
and molt of the members of the late adminiſtration, were ſeiſed the 
lame night, to the number of about eighteen, and thrown into confine- 
ment, The government after this ſeemed to be entirely lodged in the 
hands of the queen-dowager and her ſon, ſupported and aftiſted by thoſe 
who had the principal ſhare in the revolution ; while the king appeared 
to be little more a pageant, whoſe perſon and name it was neveſlary 
occaficnally to make uſe of. All the officers concerned in the revolution 
were immediately promoted, and an almoſt total change took place in all 
the departments v1 adminiſtration, A new council was appointed, in which 
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prince Frederic preſided, and a commiſſion of eight members, to exa- 
mine the papers of the priſoners, and to commence a proceſs againſt 
them. The fon of queen Matilda, the prince royal, who was entered 
into the fifth year of his age, was put under the care of a Iady of quali- 
ty, who was appointed governeſs, under the ſuperintendency of the 
gueen-dowager. Struenſee and Brandt were put in irons, and very ri- 
gorouſly treated in priſon : they both underwent long and frequent 
examinations, and at length received ſentence of death. They were be- 
headed on the 28th of April, having their right hands previouſly cut 
off: but many of their friends and adherents were afterwards ſet at li- 
berty. Struenſee at firſt abſolutely denied having any criminal inter- 
courſe with the queen: but this he afterwards confetied : and though he 
is ſaid by fome to have been induced to do this only by the fear of tor- 
ture, the proofs of his guilt in this reſpect were eſteemed notorious, and 
his confethons full and explicit. In May, his Britannic majeſty fent a 
ſmall ſquadron of ſhips to convey that princeſs to Germany, and ap- 
pointed the city of Zell, in his electoral dominions, for the place of her 
futnre reſidence. She died there of a malignant fever, on the 10th of 
May, 1775, aged 23 years and 10 months. 
In 1780, his Daniſh majeſty acceded to the armed neutrality pro- 
poſed by the empreſs of Rutha. He appears at prefent to have ſuch a 
cebility of underſtanding as to difqualify him for the proper manage- 
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. ment of public affairs. On the 10th of April, 1784, another court re- 
RY volutien took place. The quern-dowager's friends were removed, a 
"= | new council formed under the auſpices of the prince-roya}, ſome of the 
oY former old members reſtored to the cabinet, and no regard is to be paid 
+, for the future to any inſtrument, unleſs ſigned by the king, and coun— 


terfigned by the prince-royal. N 
The conduct of this prince is ſtamped with that confiſtency of beha- 


. viour which enables him to purſue, with unremitting zeal, the pru- 
PL dent and benevolent meaſures which he has planned for the benefit of 

5 his grateful country. The reftoration of the peaſantry to their Jong-loft 
[nn liberty, and the abolition of many grievances under which they labour- 
FI ed, have alremly been mentioned To theſe may. be added the exer- 


nons he makes for the genera} diffntion of knowledge; the patronage 
: he affords to ſocietics of learning, arts, and fcience ; the excellent mea- 
0 fares he has adopted for the ſuppreſfion of beggars, with whom the 
country was overrun, and the enconragement of induftry, by the moſt 
extenfive inquiries into the ftate of the pgor throughout the kingdom; 
$ | the wife regulations he has introduced into the corn trade, equalty be- 
5 neficial to the landed intereſt and to the poor; and the judicious laws, 
which under his influence have been made to encourage foreigners to 
ſettle in Iceland. The prineefs of Hefſe-Catlel, his conſort, is faid te 
poſſeſs the moſt emiable diſpoſitions and goodneſs of heart. | 
Count Schimmelnunn, miniſter of ſtate, finances, and commerce, has 
the merit of accompliſhing the abolition of the ſlave-trade among the 
inbjects of Denmark. His plai was approved by the king on the 22d 
of February, 1792. and is to be gradual: and in 1803 all trade in ne- 
groes is to ceaſe on the part of Daniſh fubjects. The disintereſteduess 
of this miniſter, who poſſeſſes large cates in the Daniſh Wett-Indis 
Hands, recommends his cxertions to greater praife. The above ordinance 
does not ſeem to have cauſed any diſcontent in Denmark among the Weit 
India merchants, and it is not thought it will cauſe any in the jſlands. 
A tcheme for defiaying the national debt has been ſuggeſted and fol- 


lowed. Oue million has already been difcharged. 
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Denmark, to its honour, formally refuſed to join in the alliance of po- 
tentates againſt France. 


| Chriſtian VII. reigning king of Denmark and Norway, LL. D. and 


F. R. S. was born in 1749; in-1706 he was married to the princeſs Ca- 
rolina-Matilda of England; and has iſſue,.— 1. Frederic, prince- royal of 


Denmark, born January 28, 1768, and married in 1790, to the princeſs 
Mary-Anne-Frederica, of Heſſe.—2. Louifa-Augutta, princeſs- royal. 
born. July 7, 1771, and married May 27, 1780, to Frederic, prince of 
Sleſwick- Holſtein, by whom the has iflue : | 


Brothers and ſiſters to the king. 1. Sophia Magdalene, born July 3, 


1740; married to the late king of Sweden, Guſtavus III.—2. Wilhel- 


mina, born July 10, 1747; married Sept. 1, 1764, William, the preſent 


prince of Heſſe-Caſſel.— 3. Louiſa, born Jan. 30, 1750; married Aug. 


30, 1709, Charles, brother to the prince of Hetle-Catlel.—4. Frederic, 
born Oct. 28, 1753. 
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His Dax ISH MAIESTT'Ss GERMAN DOMINIONS. 


HorsTEIN, A duchy of Lower Saxony, about 100 miles long and 


50 broad, and a fruitful country, was formerly divided between 
the empreſs of Ruſſia (termed Ducal Holſtein), the king of Denmark. 
and the imperial cities of Hamburg ana Lubec ; but on the 10th of 
November, 1773, Ducal Holftein, with all the rights, prerogatives, and 
territorial tovereigntv, was formally transferred to the king of Denmark, 
by virtue of a treaty between both courts. The duke of Holſtein Got- 
torp is joint ſovereign of great part of it, with the Daniſh monarch. 
kiel is the capital of Ducal Holitein, and is well built, has a harbour, 


and neat public edifices. The capital of Daniſh Holſtein is Gluckſtadt, 


a well-built town and fortreſs, but in a marſhy ſituation, on the right 
of the Elbe, and has ſome foreign commerce. | | 
Altena, a large, populous, and baudtome town, of great traffic, is 
commodiouily ſituated on the Elbe, in the neighbourhood of Hamburg. 
It was built in that fituation, that it might ſhare in the commerce of the 
tormer. Being declared a free port, and the ſtaple of the Daniſh Eaſt- 
India company, the merchants alſo enjoying liberty of conſcience, great 


aumbers flocked to Altena from all parts of the North, and even from 
Hamburg itte!f, . | 


The famons city of Hamburg is fituated on the verge of that part of 
Holſtein called Stormar ; but is an imperial, tree, and Hanſeatic city. 


It has the ſovereignty of a ſmall diftrict round it, of about ten miles cir- 


cult: it is one of the moſt flouriſhing commercial towns in Europe: and 


_. though the kings of Denmark ſtill lay claim to certain privileges within 


its walls, it may be conſidered as a well-regulated commonwealth. The 
number k of its inhabitants is ſaid to amount to 180,000; and it contains a 


variety of noble editices, both public and private. It has two ſpacious - 


harbours, formed by the river Elbe, which runs through the town ; and 
54 bridges are thrown over its canals. Hamburg has the good fortune of 
having been peculiarly favoured in its commerce by Great Britain, with 
which it carries on a conſiderable trade which has been very greatly in- 
created in conſequence of the war with France and Holland. The 
Hamburgers maintain twelve companies of foot, and one troop of dra- 
goons, betides an artillery company. EE + TOs 

Lubec, an imperial city, with a good harbour, once the capital of the 
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Hanſe towns, and ſtill a rich and populous place, is 1 in this duchy. 
It is governed by its own magiſtrates. It has 20 pariſh-churches, be- 
fides a large cathedral. Lutheraniſm is the eftablithed religion of the 
whole duchy. 

In WEsSTPHALIA, the king of D has the counties: of Gade 
burg and Delmenhorſt, containing about two thouſand ſquare miles; 
they lie on the ſouth ſide of the Weſer; their capitals have the ſame 
name; the firſt has the remains of a for tification, and the laſt is an open 

place. Oldenburg gave a title to the firft royal anceſtor of his preſent 
Danith majeſty. The contry abounds with marſhes and heaths; its 

* © Hortes are the beſt in Germany. ; | | 


LAPLAND. 


Tun northern ſituation of Lapland, and the ivif on of. its properts, 
require that it ſhonld be treated of under a diſtinct head, and in 
the fame method obferved with reſpect to other countries. 
SITUATICN, EXTENT, DIVISION, } The whole country of Lapland 
AND NAME, \ extends, ſo far as it is known, 
Sen the North Cape in 71 30' N. lat. to the White Sea, under the 
arctic circle. Part of Lapland belongs to the Danes, and is included in 
the government of Wardhuys; ; part to the. Swedes, which is by far the 
5 moſt valuable; and ſume parts in tlie eaſt to the Ruſlians. The dimen- 
| fions of each af theſc parts are by no incans accur ately aſcertained. An 
eſtimate of that belonging to the Swedes may be ſeen in the table of di- 
menſions given in the account of Sweden; but other accounts fay that 
it is about 100 German miles in length, and 90 in breadth: it compre- 
hends all the country from the Baltic to the mountains that' ſeparate 
Norway from Sweden. The Ruſſian part lies towards the eaſt, between 
the lake Enarak and the White Sea. Thoſe parts, notwithſtanding the 
rudeneſs of the country, are divided into 1maller dittricts, gener ally tak- 
f ing their names from rivers: but, unleis in the Swediſh part, which is 
ſupject to a prefect, the Laplanders can be ſaid to be under no regular 
government. Swediſh Lapland, therefore, is the objet chiefly con- 
ndered by authors in deſcribing this country. It has been generally 
5 thought that the Laplanders are the deſcendents of Finlanders driven 
Tit out of their own country, and that they take their name from Lappes, 
which ſignifies exiles. The reader, from what has been ſaid in the In- 
|. | troduction, may eaſily conceive, that in Lapland, for ſome months in 
| the ſummer, the fun never ſets ; and during winter it never riſes; but 
the inhabitants are fo well aſlifted by the tw vilight and ihe aurora-bore- 
alis, that they never ditcontinue their work through darknets. 
CLiSMATE.] In winter it is no unuſual thing for their lips to be frozen 
4 to the cup in attempting to drink; and, in ſorne (thermometers, . ſpi- 
1 rits of wine are concreted into ice: the limbs of the inhabitants very 
„ often mortify with cold: drifts of ſnow threaten to bury the trav elier, 
WE. and. cover the ground four or five fect deep. A thaw fometimes takes 
Wl place; and then the froſt that ſuccceds preſc nts the  Laplander with a 
| {mooth level of ice. over which he travels with a rein-deer in a fledge 
with inconceivable ſwiftneſs. The heats of ſummer are exceſſive for a 
thort time and the cataracts which daſh from the mountains often py: 
ſent to the eye the moſt pictureſque appearances. 
Movxraixs, RIVERs, Lakes, 2 Lapland is a yaſt maſs of moun- 
ASD FORESTS, | tains, ET crowded 1 ; 
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they are, however, in ſome interſtices, ſeparated by rivers and lakes, 
which contain an incredible number of iftands, ſome of which form 
delightful habitations, and are believed by the natives to have been the 
terreſtrial paradiſe: even roſes and other flowers grow wild on their 
borders in the ſummer ; though this is but a ſhort gleam of tempera- 
ture, for the climate in general is exceſſively ſevere. Duiky foreſts, and 
noiſome unhealthy moraftes, and barren plains, cover great part of the 
flat country, fo that nothing can be more uncomfortable than the ſtate 


of the inhabitants. 


Mrrals AND MINERALS.] Silver and gold mines, as well as thoſe 
of iron, copper, and lead, have been diſcovered and worked in Lapland 


to great advautage ; beautiful cryſtals are found here, as are ſome ame- 


thyſts' and topazes ; alſo various forts of mineral ſtones, ſurpriſingly - 


polithed by the hand of nature; valuable pearls have likewiſe beecn ſome- 
times found in the rivers, but never in the teas, 1 


QUANRUPEDS, BIRDS, FISILES, We mutt refer to our accounts 


AND INSECTS. of Denmark and Norway for great 


part of this article, as the animals are common to all the three coun- 


tries. The 2ibelin, a creature reſembling the marten, is a native of 
Lapland; and its ſkin, whether black or white, is highly eſteemed. The 
Lapland hares grow white in the winter; and the country produces a 
large black cat, which attends the natives in hunting. By far the moſt 
remarkable, however, of the Lapland animals, is the rein- deer, which 
nature ſeems to have provided to recompenſe the Laplanders for the 
privation of the other comforts of life. , This animal, the moſt uſeful 
perhaps of any in the creation, reſembles the ſtag, only it ſomewhat 
droops the head, and the horns project forward. All who have de- 
{cribed this animal have taken notice of the crackling noiſe that they 
make when they move their legs, which is attributed to their ſeparating 
and afterwards bringing together the diviſions of the hoof. The under 
part is entirely covered with hair, in the ſame manner that the claw of 
the Piarmigan is with feathery briſtles, which is almoſt the only bird 


that can endure the rigour of the climate. The hoof however is not 


only thus protected; the ſame neceſſity which obliges the Laplanders to 
ute Mow thoes makes the extraordinary width of the rein-deer's hoof to be 
equally convenient in patiing over ſuow, as it prevents their ſinking too 
deep, which they continually would, did the weight of their body reſt 
iy on a finall point. This quadruped hath therefore an inſtinct to uſe 
a hoof of ſuch a form in a {till more advantageous manner, by ſeparat- 
mg it when the foot is to touch the ground ſo as to cover a larger ſur- 
Face of Inow. The inſtant however the leg of the animal is raiſed, the 
hoot is immediately contracted, aud the collifion of the parts occaſions 
tac napping noife. Probably the crackling which they perpetually make 
may ſerve to keep them together when the weather is remarkably dark. 
In ſummer, the rein- deer provide themſelves with leaves and graſs, and 
in the winter they live upon moſs; which they have a wonderful ſagacity 
at finding, and, when found, ſcrape away the {now that covers it with 


their feet. The ſcantineſs of their fare is inconceivable, as is the length 


af the Journies which they can perform without any other ſupport. They 
fix the rein- deer to a kind of edge, ſhaped like a ſmall boat, in which 
the traveller, well ſecured from cold, is laced down; with the reins, which 
are fatiened to the horns of the animal, in one hand, and a kind of blud- 
geon in the other, to keep the carriage clear of ice and mow. The 
deer, whoſe harnefling is very fimple, fets out, and continues the jour- 


ney With prodigious ſpeed ; and is fo ſafe and tractable, that the driver 
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3s at little or no trouble in directing bim. At night they look out for 


their own provender; and their milk often helps to ſupport their maſter, 
Their inſtin& in chooſing their road, and directing their courſe, can 
only be accounted for by their being well acquainted with the conn- 
try during the ſummer months, when they live in the woods. Their 


' Meth is a well-taſted food, whether treſh or dried; their tkin forms ex- 


cellent cloathing both tor the bed and the body; their milk and cheeſe 
are nutritive and pleatant ; and their inteſtines and tendons ſupply their 


maſters with thread and cordage When they run about wild in 


the fields, they may be ſhot at as other game. But it is ſaid, that if 
one is killed in a flock, the ſurvivors will gore and trample him 
to pieces; therefore ſingle ſtragglers are generally choſen. With all 
their excellent qualities, however, the rein-deer have their inconve- 


niences. 


It is difficult in ſummer» to keep them from ftraggling ; they are 
ſometimes buried in the tnow; and they frequently grow reſtive, to the 
great danger of the driver and his carriage. Their jurpriſing ſpeed (tor 
they are ſaid to run at the rate of 200 miles a day) ſcems to be owing 
to their impatience to get rid of their incumbrance. None but a Lap- 
lander could bear the uncaty potture in which he is placed, when he is 


confined in one of theſe carriages or pulkhas; or would believe, that. 
by whiſpering the rein-deer in the ear, they know the place of their 


deſtination. - > N 8 
PEOPLE, CUSTOMS, AND MANNERS.] The language of the Lap- 

landers is of Finniſh origin, aud comprehends ſo many diale&ts, that it 

is with difficulty they underſtand each other. They have neither wilt— 


ing nor letters among them, but a number of hieroglyphics, which 


they make ate of in their Rounes, a fort of ſticks that they call Pittave, 


and which terve them for an almanack. Thele hieroglyphics are alio 
the marks they ule inſtead of ſignatures, even in matters of law. Mis 


ſionaries from the Chriſtianiſed parts of Scandinavia introduced among 
them the Chriſtian religion; but they cannot be ſaid even yet to be 
Chriſtians, though they have among them tome religious ſeminaries, 
inſtituted by the king of Denmark. Upon the whole, the majority of 
the Laplanders practiſe as groſs ſuperſtitions and idolatrics as are to be 


found among the moſt uninſtructed pagans ; and fo abſurd, that they - Þ 


ſcarcely deſerve to be mentioned, were it not that the number and oddi- 
ties of their tuperftitions have. induced the northern traders to believe 


that they are ſkilful in magic and divination. For this purpoſe their 


magicians make nſe of what they call a drum, made of the hollowed 
trunk of a fir, pine, or birch tree, one end of which is covered with 3 
{kin ; on this they draw, with a kind of red colour, the figures of their 
own gods, as well as of Jeſus Chriſt, the apoſtles, the ſun, moon, ſtars, 
birds; and rivers; on theſe. they place one or two brats rings, which, 
when the drum is beaten with a little hammer, dance over the figures: 


and, according to their progrets, the ſorcerer prognoſticates. Theic | 


frantic operations are generally performed for gain; and the northern 
ſhip-maſters are ſuch dupes to the arts of theſe impoſtors, that they 


often buy from them a magic cord, which contains a number of knots, 


by opening of which, according to the magician's directions, they are 
told they may obtain what wind they want. This is. alſo a very com- 
mon traffie on the banks of the Red Sea, and is managed with great ad. 
dreſs on the part of the ſorcerer, who keeps up the price of his knotted 
taliſman, The Laplanders ftill retain the worſhip of ſeveral of the 
Teutonic gods, and have among them many remains of the Druidical 
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"nftitutions. They believe the tranſmigration of the ſoul, and have 
feitivals ſet apart for the werſhip of certain genii, called Jeuhles, who 
they think inhabit the air and have great power over human actions; 
but being without form or ſubſtance, they aſſign to them neither 
images nor ſtatues. | | „ | 
Agriculture is not much attended to among the Laplanders. They 
are chiefly divided into Lapland fiſhers, and Lapland mountaineers. 
The former always make their habitations on the brink or in the neigh- 
bourhood of ſome lake, from which they draw their ſubſiſtence. The 
others ſeck their ſupport upon the mountains and their environs, poſ- 
ſeſling herds of rein-deer more or leſs numerous, which they uſe accord- 
ing to the ſeaſon, but go generally on foot. They are excellent and 
very induſtrious herdimen, and are rich in compariſon of the Lapland 
fiſhers. Some of them poſſeſs fix hundred or a thouſand rein-deer, and 
have often money and plate befides. They mark every rein-deer on 
the cars, and divide them into claſſes; ſo that they inſtantly perceive 
whether any one has ſtrayed, though they cannot count to ſo great a 
number as that to which their ſtock often amounts. Thoſe who poſ- 
{els but a ſmall ſtock give to every individual a proper name. The 
Lapland fiſhers, who are alſo called Laplanders of the Woods, becauſe - 
in ſummer they dwell upon the borders of the lakes, and in winter in 
the foreſts, live by fiſhing and hunting, and chooſe their fituation by 
its convenience for either. The greateſt part of them, however, have 
tome rein- deer. They are active and expert in the chaſe : and the in- 
troduction of fire-arms among them has almoſt entirely aboliſhed the 
uſe of the bow and arrow. Beſides looking after the rein- deer, the 
fiſhery, and the chaſe, the men employ themſelves in the conſtruction 
of their canoes, which are ſmall, light, and compact. They alſo make 
{ledges, to which they give the form of a canoe, harneſs for the rein-deer, 
cups, bowls, and various other utenfils, which are ſometimes neatly 
carved, and ſometimes ornamented with bones, braſs, or horn. The 
employment of the women conſiſts in making nets for . the. fiſhery, in 
drying fith and meat, in milking the rein-deer, in making cheeſe, and 
tanning hides; but it is underſtood to be the bufinels of the men to look 
after the kitchen, in which it is taid the women never interfere. 

The Laplanders live in hats in the form of tents. A hut is from about 
twenty-five to thirty feet in diameter, and not much above fix in height. 
ben cover them, according to the ſeaſon and the means of the poſ- 
EE cor, tome with briars, bark of birch or of linden, —others with turf, 
Ex. court cloth, or felt, or the old tkins of rein-deer. The door is of felt, 
made like two curtains which open afunder. A little place ſurrounded 
witl. itohes is made in the middle of the hut for the fire, over which a 
chain is faipended to hang the kettle upon. They are ſcarcely able to 
and upright in their huts, but conſtantly fit upon their heels round the 
re, At night they lic down quite naked; and, to ſeparate the apart-* 
ments, place upright ſticks at tmall diſtances. They cover themſelves 
3 with their clothes, or lie upon them. In winter they put their naked 
cet into a fur bag. Their houſehold furniture conſiſts of iron or cop- 
Za kettles, wooden cups, bowls, ſpoons, and ſometimes tin or even 
| Wver baſons; to which may be added the implements of- fiſhing and 
| hunting. That they may not be obliged to carry ſuch a number of 
things with them in their excurſions, they build in the foreſts, at cer- 
| _ Wer little huts, made like pigcon-houſcs, and placed upon 
Inde n ot a tree, cut off at the height of about ſix feet from 
bool. la theſe elevated huts they keep their goods and provi- 

| 11 Fa | 
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their moſt delicate meat. They eat ev ery kind of fiſh, even the ſea- 


— — — _ — 


fions; and thongh; they are never ſhut, yet they are never plundered. 
The rein-deer ſupply the Laplanders with the greateſt part of their 
proviſions : the chaſte and the tithery ſupply the reſt. Their principal 
diſhes are the fleſh of the rein-deer, and puddings which they make of 
their blood, by putting it, either alone or mixed with wild berries, into 
the ne f. of the animal from whence it was taken, in which they 
cook it for food. But the fleſh of the bear is confidered by them as 


dog; as well as all kinds of wild animals, not excepting birds of prey 
and carnivorous animals. Their winter proviſions conſiſt chiefly of fle{} 
mo fiſh dried in the open air, both of which they eat raw, without any 

ort of drefling. Their common drink is water, ſometimes mixed with 
ilk; they make allo broths and fith-ſoups. Brandy is very fcarce with 
ta, but they are extremely fond of it. Whenever they are inclined 
to eat, the head of the family ſpreads a carpet on the ground; and. the 
men and women ſquat round this mat, which is covered with dithes. 
Every Laplander always carries about him a knife, a ſpoon, and a little 
cup for drinking. Each has his portion ſeparately given him, that no 
perſon may be injured; for they are great eaters. Before and after the 
meal they make a ſhort prayer; and as ſoon as they have done eating, 
each gives the other his hand. . | 

In their dreſs, the Laplanders uſe no kind of linen. The men wear 
cloſe breeches, reaching down to their ſhoes, which are made of untan- 
ned ſkin, pointed and turned up before; and in winter they put a little 
hay in them. Their doublet is made to fit their ſhape, and open at the 
breaſt, Over this they wear a cloſe coat with narrow fleeves, the ſkirts 
of which reach down to the knees, and which is faſtened round them 
by a leathern girdle, ornamented with. plates of tin or bras. To 
girdle they tic their knives, their inftruments for making fire, 'thar 
Pipes, and the reſt of their ſmoaking-apparatns, Their "Thothes arc 


made of fur, of leather, or of cloth : the cle ent of cloth or leather, 
always bordered with fur, or bindings of cloth. of different c lous. 
Their caps are edged with fur, Pons at top, and ihe fonr ſeams adorned Mp 
with lifts of a different colour from that of the cap. The women wear Le 


breeches, ſhoes, doublets, and cloſe coats, in the ſame manner as the 
men; but their girdle, at which they carry likewiſe the im [22 *ments for 
Gnoaking 7 obacco, is commonly embroi idered with brats Wire. Their 
cloſe coat has a collar, which comes np ſomewhat higher than that d. 
the men. Befides theſe, they wear handkerchief, "and little aprons, 
made of painted cloth, rings on their fingers, and ear-rings, to-whi-: 
they ſometimes hang chains of filver, w hich paſs two or three tun 
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round the neck. They a are often dreil-d in caps fol led after the inan: 
nei of tarbans. 1 They Gar alto CaP> itte d to the 1119 * 2! = 01 he head {2 


and as they are much ac Wicked to line ery, they are al! or ne w ith the 
embroidery of braſs wire, or at leatt with I i. of different colours. = 
Lapland i is but poorly peopled, owing to the gener al barrenneſs of it: it; 8 
ſoil. The whole number its inhabitants 3 may amount to about 00,04). 
Both men and women are in general conſiderably Nee ter than mot 
fouthern Europsans. Maupertuis me aſured a woman who was fucking 
her child, whote beight did not excecd four fe 8 two inches and about i 15 
half; they make wy er a much more agreeable appeat rand 2 than te 
Een, who are often ill-ſhaped and ugly, and their heads too large for iby ir 
bodies. Their women are complaiſant, chaſte, often well made, and es 
tzenely nervous; which i alſo ob ervable among the men, a Ane h O 


rarely. It frequently happens th at a La land Women will £ aint a 5 
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Ir even fall into a fit of frenzy, on a ſpark of are fly ing towards her, an 
unexpected noiſe, or the cadets gn of an unexpecte d object, though 


| in its own nature not in the leaſt alarming ; in thort, at the moſt trifling 
f ihings imagin able. During theſe paroxiims of terror, they deal about 

i blows with the firſt thing tho it preſents itſelf; and, on coming to thrin- 
: lelves, are utterly ignorant of all that has pa ated. 

q When a Laplander intends to marry, he, or his frie nds, court the fa- 
: ther of the fur one with brandy ; and when, with-ſome difficulty, he 
p gains admittance to his fair one, he offers her a beaver's tongue, or 
b {tome other catable, which the rejects before company, but accepts in 
y private. Cohabitation often precedes marriage; but every admittance 
b to the fair one is purchaſed from the father, hy her lover, with a bottle 
1 of brandy; and this prolongs the courtſhip iometimes for three years. 
4-2 The prieſt of the pariſh at Jaſt celebrates the nuptials; but the bride- 
0 groom is obliged to ſerve his father-in-Jaw for four years after; He 
. = then carries his wife and her fortune home. 

. ComMMeRCE.] Little can be faid of the commerce of the Laplanders. 
0 Their exports confift of fiſh, rein- deer, furs, baſkets, and toys; with ſome 
6 dried Pikes, and cheeſes made of rein-deer milk. They rece ive for thele 
- = rix-dollars, woollen cloths, linen, copper, tin, flour, oil, hides, needles, 
4 9 knives, ſpirituous liquors, tobacco, and other neceſſaries. Their mines 
ar are generally worked by foreigners, and produce no inconfidgrable pro— 
* 2 fit, The Laplanders travel in a kind of caravan; with their families, to 
He ——_ the Finland and Norway fairs. The reader may make ſome eſtimate 
e ol the medium of commerce among them, when he is told, that htiy 
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{quirrel 1xins, or one fox ſkin, and a pair of Lapland moes, produce ohe 
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m ri dollar; bat no o computation can be made of the public revenue, the 
ig WS -£cateit part of which is allotted for the maintenance of the cl ergy 
ir With regard to the ſecurity of their proper ty, tew ditputes happen; and 
5 755 ir ju doe 3 dave no military to enforce their decrees, the people hays 
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EE ing a remarkable averſion to war; and never being, fo tar as we know, 
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EXTENT AND SITUATION. 
Miles. : ; Deg: recs, 

Length 800 ? 30 and 69 North latitude. 

Lreadth 500 * { 10 and 30 Eaſt losgitude. 

Dontalning 220,000 ſquare Ries with 14 inhabitants to each. 

BOUNDARIES AND 4 ol 7 4 

; 2 HIS country is bounded by the » Baltic ſea, 


i DIVISIONS, | the Sound, and the Catecate, or Scag- 
ce RS gorac, on the ſouth ; by the impailable mountuins of Norway on the 
2 8 N 


between 


8 0 weſt; by Daniſh or Nere 23 pland on the north; and by Mul- 
Word 2 . on the caſt. - It is- divided into ſeven Provide Ee Sede rx ro- 
e 13 2. Gothland. 3. Livonia. 4. Ingria. (Thefe two. laſt provinces 
9 5 ing now, low ever, to the Ruffi; ans, having been conquered by Pe- 
10 ter the Gre at: ROY ceded by poſterior treaties.) 5. Finland. 6 Swedith 
19 Lapland; and, The Swediſh iflands. The lakes and unimproved 
1 of Dares of Sweden ore fo extenſive, that the habitable part 15 confined to 
210 narrow bounds. The follo' wing are the dimenſions give us of this 
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Sweden. 3 3 y Z | Capital Cities. 
76,335 | 228,715 | x 26 
Sweden Proper, = = = 47,900 | 942 |] 194 aye 
E. Lon. 19—15, 
I 25,975 253 160 | Calmar, 
Schonen 2,360 F * 56 | Lunden, 
— 76,835 | 
1 . | 5 8 | Torne 
Both. F © eee [420 [990] 7 Om. 
a hos | | : . N 
2 Wag 8 8 c 77,900 | e Cajenburg. 
Seither Il. 1.000 89 23 Wiſby. 
Oelend JI. 550 Do 9 Barkholm. 
9 8 150,550 | 
Upper Pomerania, P. DT 47 24 Stralſund, 
N { Ruygen ]. 360 24 +1 Bergen. 
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Of 3 Proper, the following are the ſubdiv ifions 
| Uplandia, Helfingia, | 


Sudermania, Dalecarlia, 
Weſtmania, Medelpedia, 
Nericia, Angermania, 
Geſtricia, Jemptia. 


Of Gothland, the following are the fubdivifo ons: 
Faſt Gothland, Dalia, 
Weſt Gathland, Schonen, 
Smaland, Bleking, 
W ermeland, Halland. 


Of 8wediſh I. apland, the following are the ſubdiviſions;: 
Thorne Lapmark, Pithia Lapmark, 
Kim Lapmark Uma I 
Lula Lapmark, 
The principal places in Weſt Bothnia are Umea, Pite; and Tornes 


Of Finiand, the following are the ſubdiviſions: 


Eaſt Bothnia, | Nyland, 
28 Jravaſtia, 
Savoloxia, Finland Proper. 


The Swediſh iſles are, Gothland, Oeland, Aland, and Rugen. 


The face of Sweden is nearly ſimnilar to thoſe * as neighbouring 
countries ; only it has the advantage of navigable rive 


CLIMATE AND SEASONS, SOIL, | In Sweden, — burſts ſudden- 
AND PRODUCTIONS. ly from winter; and yegetation b 
more ſpeedy than in ſouthern climates ; for the fun is here to hot 4 


ſometimes to ſet foreſts on fire. Stoves and warm furs mitigate the cold | 


of winter, which is ſo intenſe, that the noſes and extremities of the in. 
habitants are ſometimes mortificd ; apd in ſuch caſes, the beft rem! 
that has been diſcovered, is rubbing the aftected part with ſnow. The 


Swedes, ſince the days of Charles XII. have been at incredible pains 'v 


{ 
correct the pative barrenneſs of their country, by erecting colleges 
sEriculture, and in {cine 1 places with great ſucceſs. The ſoil is wank 
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the fame with that of Denmark, and ſome parts of Norway, generally 
very bad, but in ſome vallies furprifingly fertile. The Swedes, till of 
late years, had not induſtry ſufficient to remedy the one, nor improve 
the other. The peaſants now follow the agriculture of France-and Eng- 
land; and ſome late accounts ſay that they raife almoſt as much grain 
as maintains the natives. Gothland produces wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
peas, and beans ; and in caſe of deficiency, the people are ſupplied from 


Livonia and the Baltic provinces. In ſummer the fields are verdant and 


covered with flowers, and produce ſtrawberries, raſpberries, currants, and 


other ſmall fruits. The common people know, as yet, little of the culti- 


vation of apricots, peaches, nectarines, pine- apples, and the like high fla- 
voured fruits ; but melons are brought to great perfection in dry ſeaſons. 

MINERALS AND METALS. |] Sweden produces cryſtals, amethyſts, to- 
pazes, porphyry, lapis-lazuli, agate, cornelian, marble, and other fothls, 
"The chief wealth of Sweden, however, arifes from her mines of ſilver, 
copper, lead, and iron. The laſt-mentioned metal employs no fewer 


than 450 forges, harraering-mills, and ſmelting-houſes. A kind of a gold 


mine has likewiſe been diſcovered in Sweden, but ſo inconſiderable, that, 


from the year 1741 to 1747, it produced only 2,389 gold ducats, each 


valued at 98. 4d. ſterling. The firſt gallery of one filver-mine is 100 


fathoms below the ſurface of the earth ; the roof is ſupported by prodi- 


gious oaken beams; and from thence the miners deſcend about 40 fa- 
thoms to the loweſt vein. This mine is ſaid to produce 20,000 crowns 
a year. The product of the copper-mines is uncertain ; but the whole 
is loaded with vaſt taxes and reductions to the government, which has 
no other reſources for the exigencies of the ſtate. Theſe ſubterraneous 
manſions are aſtonithingly ſpacions, and at the ſame time commodious 
tor their inhabitants, ſo that they ſeem to form a hidden world. The 
water-falls in Sweden afford excellent conveniency for turning mills for 
torges ; and for ſome years the exports of Sweden for iron brought in 
300,0001. ſterling. It is ſuppoſed that they conſtituted two-thirds of 
the national revenue. It muit, however, be obſerved, that the exactions 


of the Swedith government, the importation of American bar-iron into 


Europe, and ſome other cauſes, have greatly diminiſhed this manu- 
facture. 5 N | | 5 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, A few leagues from Gotten- 
N ATU AL AND ARTIFICIAL, burg there is a hideous preci- 
pice, down which a dreadful cataract of water ruſhes with ſuch impe- 


tuoſity from the height, into ſo deep a bed of water, that large maſts, 


and other bodies of timber, precipitated down it, diſappear for near an 
hour before they are recovered: the bottom of this bed has never been 
found, though ſounded by lines of ſeveral hundred fathoms. A re- 
markable ſlimy lake, which finges things put ito it, has been found in 
the ſouthern parts of Gothland : and ſeveral parts of Sweden contain a 


ſtone, which being of a yellow colour, intermixed with ſeveral ſtreaks of 


white, as if compoſed of gold and filver, affords ſulphur, vitriol, alum, 
and minium. In the univerſity of Upfal is preſerved the famous Codex 
Argenteus, a manuſcript, with ſilver letters, of a Gothic tranſlation of the 
Goſpels, by Ulphilas, a biſhop of the Goths in Mcoefia, who lived about 
1300 years ago. It is very ancient and very imperfect, but equally cu- 
rious and valuable, becauſe it contains all that remains of the ancient 
Gothic language, the venerable parent of the Runic, the old Teutonic, 


and the Anglo-Saxon ; and, conſequently, of the modern Engliſh, Ger- 


man, Daniſh, Swediſh, and Icelandic languages. 
.®E43.] Their ſeas are the Baltic. and the gulfs of Bothnia and Fin- 
| | ; | K-3 | 
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land, which are arnis of the Baltic; and on the weſt. of Sweden are the 
Categate tea, and the Sound, a ſtrait about tour miles over, which divides 
SW eden from Denmar K. 
Theſe ſeas have no tides, and are frozen up p uſually four months in 
the vear ; nor are they to falt as the ocean; never mixing with it, be- 5 
cauſe a cun nt ſets always out of the Baltic ſea into the ocean. 
QUVADRUPEDE, PIN DS, AND FISIES. ) Thete differ little from thoſe 
alrcady deſeribed i in Norway and Denmark. The Swedith horſes are 
wore 1erviceable in war than the German. The Swediſh hawks; when. 
carried to France, have been known to reviſit their native country, as 
appears from one that was killed in Finland, with an inſcription on a 
mall gold plate, fignifying that he belonged to the French king. The 
fiſhes tound in the rivers and - lakes of Sweden are the ſame with thoſe 


in other northern countries, and taken in iuch quantities, that feverab 


ſorts of them, pikes in particalar, are falted and pickled for exportation. 
The train-oil of the ſeals taken in the gulf of Fin land is a conſiderable 
article of exportation. 

INHABITANTS, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. ] The character of the 
Swedes has diitered greatly in different ages; nor is it very uniform. 
At preſent their peaſants ſeera to be a heavy plodding race of men, 
ſtrong and hardy, but without any other ambition than that of ſubfiſt- 
ing themſelves and their families as well as they can: the mercantile 
elafſes are much of the ſame caſt ; but great application. and perſeve- 
rance is diſcovered among them all. It ſeems difficult, however, to 
eonceive that the modern Swedes are deſcendents of thoſe, who, under 
Guſtavus Adolphus and Charles XII. carried terror in their names 
through diſtant countries, and thook the foundations of the greateſt em- 
pires. Phe intrigues of thair ſenators drew them to take part in the 
war, called the ſeven-years* war, againſt Pruila ; yet their behaviour 
was ſpiritleſs, and their courage contem Ptible. The principal nobility 
and genEy of 8 dd n are naturally brave, polite, aud hoſpitable ; they 
have high and warm nctions of hono! ur, and are zealous of their nationa! 
interetts. The 5 MP, 3, *XETCILES, and diverſions of the conmon people, 
are almoſt ia ame 5 ith thoſe of Denmark: the better tort arc infatu- 
ated with French mocles and faſhions. The women 80 fo the plough, 
threſh ont the corn, Fw pon tire water, ſerve tht 10 3 carry 
burdens, and do all the common drudgeries in huſband 

REeribion ] Chriftanity was introduc: d here in oth century. 
Their religion is Lutheran, which was propagate d amongit them by 
Gufitavus Vata, about the year J. 523. The Swedes arc {1 -prilingly 
intcrm and unremitting in religious matters; and had fuch an avernon 
to popery, that caſtratiom was the fate of every Reman-catholic priefi 
dilcovered in ** country. The e of Uptz} 112 5 A revenue 
of abont 4001. 4 year, and has under hin! 13 1aitragans, | Belides ſuper- 
intendents, Will moderate fiipends. No ciergyman has the 1 direc— 
tiau in the atiairs of ſtate; but their moral and the 1 janctity of their 
lies eantenr them fo much to the people, that the goxcrüment would 
repent abung them its enemies, Their churches are neut, and often 


Orbamenteddl. A bady at eccleſiaſtical laws aud canons direct their reli- 


gious economy. A Convertion to PL Opery, wr A lows CUNLUANCE under 
c com nunication, which cannot pats witnout the 11 1137'S PE rwiilion, 18 
puniuned by impriſonment cat txile. 

LA NG UAE, LEXRNINOY, AND LEARNED MUN. 2 he $wedith Jan. 
guage 15 a dialect of the Teutonic, and reſembles that of Denmark. Ihe 
S wedid ucbility erer are, in general, more com erfant in polite 
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3 
Trerature than thoſe of many other more flouriſhing ſtates. They have of 
late exhibited ſome noble ſpecimens of their muniticence for the im- 
provement of literature; witneſs their ſending, at the expence of private 
perſons, that excellent” and candid natural philoſopher Haſſelquiſt into 
the caſtern countries for diſcoveries, where he died. This noble ſpirit 
is eminently encouraged by the royal family ; and her Swedith majeſty 
purchaſed, at no inconfiderable expenie for that country, all Hafſel- 


quiſt's collection of curiofities. That able civilian, ſtateſman, and hiſ- 


torian, Puffendorff, was a native of Sweden; and ſo was the late cele- 
prated Linnæus, who contributed fo eminently to the improvement of 
ſeveral branches of natural knowledge, particularly botany. The paſ- 
fion of the famous queen Chriſtina for literature is well known; and 
ſhe 1ay be accounted a genius in many branches of ſcience, Even in 


ihe midſt of the late diſtractions of Sweden, the fine arts, particularly 


drawing, ſculpture, and architecture, were encouraged and protected. 
Agricultural learning, both in theory and practice, is now carried to a 
conſiderable height in that kingdom; and the character given by ſome 


writers, that the Swedes are a dull heavy people, fitted only for bodily 


labour, is in a great meaſure owing to their having no opportunity of 
exerting their talents. | | | 
UxiversITIEs.] The principal is that of Upſal, inſtituted near 400 
years ago, and patroniſed by ſucceſſive monarchs, particularly by the 
great Guſtavus Adolphus, and his daughter queen Chriſtina. There are 
| near 1500 ſtudents in this univerſity ; but for the moſt part they are ex- 
| tremely indigent, and lodge, five or fix together, in very poor hovels. 
The profeſſors in different branches of literature are about twenty - two; 
of whom the principal are thoſe of divinity, eloquence, botany, ana» 
tomy, chemiſtry, natural philoſophy, attronomy, and agriculture. Their 
ſalaries are from 70 l. to 1001. per annum. This univerſity, juſtly 
called, by Stillingfleet, “ that great and hitherto unrivalled ichool of na- 
* tural hiſtory,” is certainly the firſt ſeminary of the North for acade- 
mical education, and has produced, from the time of its inſtitution, per- 
tons eminent in every branch of ſcience. The learned publications 
which have lately been given to the world by its members, ſufficiently 
prove the flouriſhing ſtate of literature in theſe parts; and the theſes, 
compoſed by the ſtudents on their admiflion to their degrees, would form 
a very intereſting collection. Many of theſe tracts, upon various ſub- 
jects of polite literature, antiquities, languages, &c. evince the erudition 
and taſte of the reſpective authors. Among the works of this ſort, which 
have widely diffuſed the fame of this learned ſociety throughout Europe, 
are the Amanitates Academicæ, or a Collection of Theſes upon Natural 
Fliſtory, held under the celebrated Linnæus, and chiefly ſelected by that 
maſter. FL, | | 
: There is another univerfity at Abo in Finland, but not fo well en- 
aowed, nor fo flouriſhing : and there was a third at Lunden, in Scho- 
nen, which is now fallen into decay. Every dioceſe is provided with a 
tree. ſchool, in which boys are qualified for the univerfity *“. 
STANUPACTURE*, TRADE, Com- } The Swediſh commonalty ſub- 
MERCE, AND CHIEF TOWNS. F ſift by agriculture, mining, grazing, 
hunting, and flihing. Their materials for tratfic are the bulky and 
victul. commodities of maſts, beams, deal-boards, and other forts of 
tember for tipping ; tar, pitch, bark of trees, pot-ath; wooden utenſile 
* An academy of arts and ſeiences was ſome vears fince eſtabliſhed at Stockholms 
aud is nou in a lourifhing condition; Jex have publiſh ed Several volumes of memoirs, 
% hich have veeu well reggived by the public. : 
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furniſhed with all the exterior marks of magniticence, and ere 


TW | SWEDEN. 


hides, flax, hemp, pellry, furs, copper, lead, iron, . ond fiſh. 


Even the manufacturing of iron was introduced into Sweden fo late as 
the 10th 1 ; for till that time they fold their own crude ore to the 
Hanſe towns, and bought it back again manufactured into utenfils. 
About -: middle of the 1 7th century, by the aſſiſtance of the Dutch 
and Flemings, they ſet up ſome manufactories of glaſs, ſtarch, tin, wool- 
lens, ſilk, ſoap, leather-dreſſing, and ſaw-mills. Bookſelling was at that 


time a trade unknown in Sweden, They have fince had ſugar-baking, 
tobacco-plantations, and manufactures of ſail- cloth, cotton, fuſtian, and 


other ſtuffs; of linen, alum, and brimftone ; paper-wills, and gun- 
powder-mills. Vaſt quantities of copper, brals, {tee}, and iron, are now 


wrought in Sweden. They have alto founderies for cannon, forges for 
fire-arms and anchors : armouries, wire and flatting mills ; mills alſo 
tor tulling, and for boring and ſtamping; and of late they hape built 


many thips for tale. 
Certain towns in Sweden, 24 in number, are called ſtaple-towns, 


where the merchants are allowed to inport and export commodities in 
their own ſhips. Thoſe towns which have no foreign commerce, 
though lying near the ſea, are called land-towns. A third kind are 


termed mine-towns, as belonging to the mine diſtricts. The Swedes, 


about the year 1752, had greatly increaſed their exports, and diminiſhed 
their! 5 moſt part ot which arrive, or are tent off, in Swediſh ſhips; 
the Swedes having now a kind of navigation act, like that of the Engliſh, 
Theſe promiſing appearances were, however, fruſtrated by the improper 
management and jealouſies of the Swedith government. 

Stockholm is a it wle-town, and the capital of the kingdom: it frands 
about 760 miles North-calt of London, upon ſeven ſmall rocky iflands, 
befides two peninfulas, -and is built upon piles. It ſtrongly impreſſes a 
firanger with its üngular and roma! ntic ſcener y. A variety of contraſted 
and enchanting views are formed by nunberleſs rocks of granite, riſing 
boldly from the furiace of the water, partly bare and craggy, part) 
dotted with hontes, or feathered with wood. The harbour, which 15 


Tpacious and convenient, though difficult of acceſs, is an inlet of the 


Baltic: the water is clear as cryfial, and of fuch depth that ſhips of the 
largeſt burden can approach the quay, which is of confiderable breadth, 
and lined with ſpacious baiklines and warchontes. At the extremity of 
the harbour ſeveral ſtreets rite one above another, in the form of an am- 
phitheatre ; and the palace, a magnificent building, crowns the ſummit. 


Towards the ſea, about two or chan ce ies from the 9 „the harbour is 


contracted into a narrow ſtrait, and, windiug among high rocks, diſap- 
1 ears from the fight ; the proſpect is terminated by diſtant hills, over- 


{pread. with foreſt. It is far beyond the power of words, or of the'pen- 


_ to delineate theſe fingular views. The central ifland, from which 

the city derives its name, and the Ritterholm, are the handſomeſt _ 

of the town, 

Exc epting in the ſuburbs, whe the houſes are of wood, nid red, 
Cener:t: of the buildings are of ſtone, or brick ſtuccoed white. 


11 1106 411117 
The royal palace. which finds in the centre of Stockhalm, and upon 
the highcit ipot of ground, was begun by Charles XI. It is a large 


quadrangular ſtone edifice, and the liyle of architecture is both elegant 


and magnitic ent *. 
The number of houſckeepers who pay taxes are 00,000. This * 
»Ctions 10T 


manufactures aud comnietce that arc conmon to other great European 


# 


10808. 
* Coxc, vol. ii. p. 327, 328, 
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cities, particularly a national bank, the capital of which is 450,0001. . 


ſterling. | - | 1 
GovEerRNMENT.] The government of Sweden has undergone many 
changes. The Swedes, like the Danes, were originally tree, and during 
the courſe of many centuries the crown vras elective ; but after various 
revolutions, Charles XII. who was killed in 1718, became deſpotic. 
He was ſucceeded by his fitter Ulrica, who contented to the abolition of 
deſpotiſm, and reſtored the ſtates to their former liberties ; and they, in 
return, aflociated her huſband, the landgrave of Heitle-Caffel, with her 


in the government. A new model of the conſtitution was then drawn 
up, by which the royal power was brought, perhaps, too low; for the 


king of Sweden could 1carcely be called by that name, being limited in 
every exerciſe of government, and even in the education of his own chuld- 


ren. The diet of the ſtates appointed the great officers of the king- 


dom; and all the employments of any value, ecclehaftical, civil, or mi- 
litary, were conterred by the king, only with the approbation of the 


nate. The eſtates were formed of deputies from the four orders; no- 


bility, clergy, burghers, and peatants. The repreſentatives of the no- 
Hility, which included the gentry, amonnted to above 1000, thoſe of 


the clergy to 20G, the burghers to about 150, and the peatants to 250. 


Each order fat in its own houſe, and had its own ſpeaker ; and each 


choſe a ſreret committee for the diſpatch of buſineſs. The ſtates were 


to be convoked once in three years, in the month of January; and ther 


collective body had greater powers than the parliament of Great Britain, 
vecaule the king's prerogative was more bounded. | 
When the ſtates were not fitting, the affairs of the public were ma- 
naged by the king and the ſenate; which were no other than a commit- 
tee of the ſtates, but choſen in a particular manner. The nobility, or 
upper-houte, appointed 24 deputies, the clergy 12, and the burghers 12 ; 
theſe chote three perſons, who were to be preſented to the king, that he 
might nominate one out of the three for each vacancy. The peaſants 
had no vote in electing a ſenator. Almoit all the executive power was 
todged in the ſenate, which confifted of 14 members, beſides the chief 
governors of the provinces, the prefident of the chancery, and the grand- 


marihal. "Thoſe ſenators, during the receſs of the ſtates, formed the 


king's privy-council ; but he had no more than a caſting vote in their 
deliberations, Appeals lay to them from different courts of judicature ; 
but each ſenator was accountable to the ſtates for his conduct in the 
ienate. Thus, upon the whole, the goverament of Sweden might be 
called republican ; for the king's power was not ſo great as that of a 
ſtadtholder. The ſenate had even a power of impoting upon the king a 
ſub-committee of their number, who were to attend upon his perion, 


and to be a check upon all his proceedings, down to the very manage- 


ment of his family. It would be endleſs to recount the numerous ſub- 
ordinate courts, boards, commitlions, and tribunals, which the jealouſy 
of the Swedes had introduced into the civil, military, commercial, and 
other departments, Their officers and miniſters, under the notion af 
making them checks upon one another, were multiplied to an inconve- 
nent degree; and the operations of government were greatly retarded, 
it not rendered ineffectual, by the tedious forms through which they 
maſt paſs, = 855 5 | 

But in Auguſt, 1772, the whole ſyſtem of the Swediſh government 
Las totally changed by the late king, in the moſt unexpected manner. 
The eircumſtances which attended this extraordinary revolution will he 
round in our hiſtory of Sweden, By that event the Swedes, inileal ot 
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having tlie particular defects of their rene rectified, ach Cher 


king inveſted with a degree of authority little inferior to that of the moſt 
deſpotic princes of Europe. By the new form of government, the king 
may aiſemble and feparate the ſtates whenever he pleafes: he has the 
ſole diſpoſal of the army, the navy, finances, and all emp! lovmaents Ci- 
vil and military; and though he cannot openly claim a power of im- 
poſing taxes on all occafions, yet fach as already ſubfiſt are to be per- 
petual; and, in caſe of invaſion or preſling neceitity, he may impoſe 


ſome taxes till the ſtates can be aſſembled; bat of this neceſſity he is to 1 


be the judge, and the meeting of the ſtates depends wholly upon his will 
and pleaſure; and when they | are allembied, they are to deliberate upon 
nothing but what the king thinks proper to 1; ay before them. It is eaſy 
to perceive, that a government thus conſtituttd can be little removed 
from one of the moſt deſpotic kind. Yet, in order to amuſe the nation 


with tome flight appearances of a legal and limited government in the 


new ſyftem, which conſiſts of fitty-teven articles, a tenate is appointed, 
confiſting of ſeventeen members, comprehending the great officers of the 
crown and the governor of Pomerania ; and they are required to give 


their advice in all the affairs of the ſtate, whenever the king thall de- 
mand it. Tn that caſe, if the queitions 2gitated are of great importance, 


and the advice of the ſenators ſhould be contrary to the opinion of the 


king, and they unanimous therein, the king, it is ſaid, thall follow their 


advice. But this, it may be obſerved, is a eiten 8e that can hardly 


ever happen, that all the members of a ſenate, confitting ei nefty of off. 


cers of the crown, ſhould give their opinions agaipſt the king; and in 
every other cate the king is to hear heir opinions, and then fo act as he 
thinks proper. There are fome other apparent reſtraints of the regal 


power in the new ſyſtem of government; but they are in reality very 
inconſiderable. It is ſaid, indeed, that the king cannot eſtabliſh any 


new law, nor aboliſh any old one, without the knowledge and conſent 
of the ſtates : but the king of Sweden, according to the preſent conſti- 
tation, is inveſted with to much a nthority, power, and influence, that 

it is hardly to be expected that any perſon will venture to make an oppe- 


Hition to whatever he thall propoſe. 


PUNISHMENTS. } The common methods of execution in Sweden are 
beheading and hanging: for murder, the hand of the criminal is ft 
chopped off, and he is then beheaded and quart cred 5 women, after 
beheading, inſtcad of being quartered, are burned. No 2 6g puniſ- 
ment is inflicted Without the ſentence being confirmed by the king. 

Every pritoner 13 at liberty to petition the king, * 1thin a month affe! 
the trial. The petitiou either complains of unjuſt condemnat ion, and 
in ſuch a cafe demands a revifal of the ſentenco; or elfe prays for par 
don, Or a mitiga ton of puniſhment. Male factors are neve er vut to den th 
except for very atrocious crimes; ſuch as murder, houſe- breaking. rob- 
bery upon the bighw Fay, or repeate d theſts. Other e mes, many ot 
which in ſoine countries arc cont ed as capital, are chiefly puniſhed 
by v hipping, condemnation to live npon bread and water, impriſo- 
ment and hard labour, either for life or for a ſtated time, according 
to the nature of the crime. Criminals were tortured to extort confel- 
tion, till the reign of the late King; but in 1773, his Swediſh majeſt) 
aboliſhed this cruel and abfurd practice. 1385 5 

PorirIcAL INTERESTS OF SWEDEF —_ in the reiga of Guſtavus Vala, 
a treaty of alliance firſt took place between Swe den and France; and at 
terwards Sweden allo entered into a fab diary treaty-with be in the 
teig of Guſtayus Adolphus. In conteguence of theſe treaties, France 
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oy degrees acquired an aſcendency in Sweden, which was very perni- 

W con; to the intereſts of that kingdom. This crown has generally re- 
EXT ceived a ſubſidy from France for above 100 years paſt, and has ſuffered 
15 During the reigns of Charles the Xlth- and Charles the 
Ilm, Sweden was facriticed to the intereſt of France ; and during the 

war with the king of Pruſſia, uſually called the ſeven- years“ war, for the 
fake of a ſmall ſubſidy from France, the crown of Sweden was forced to 
contract a debt of 3,00, C000 J. which has fince been eonfiderably aug- 
| mcnted ; ſo that this debt now amounts to near five millions. Some of 


5 greatly by it. 
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their ableſt ſtateſmen have perceived the miſchievous tendency: of their 
connexion with France, and have endeavoured to put an end to it; but 
| the influence of the French court in Sweden, in conſequence of their 
F ſubfidies and intrigues, has occaſioned conſiderable factions in that King-— 
= dom. In 1738, a moſt powerful party appeared in the diet, in favour of 
The perſons who compoſed it went under the deno- 
EE mination of the Hats. The object held out to the nation was the reco- 
very of ſome of the,dominions yielded to Ruffia ; and contequently the 
E 1y{tem they were to proceed upon was to break with that power, and 
4 The party directly oppoted to them 
was headed by count Horn, and thoſe who had contributed to eitabliity 
the new form of government, which was ſettled after the death of Charles. 
XII. Their object was peace, and the promotion of the domeſtic wel- 
The ſyſtem, therefore, which they adopted, was to 
maintain a cloſe correſpondence with Ruſſia, and to avoid all farther con- 
Theſe were ſtyled the Caps. There was befides 
a third party, called the Hunting-Caps, compoſed of perſons who were as 
yet undetermined to which of the other two they would join themielves. . 
Theſe parties long continued; but the French party generally prevailed, 
greatly to the detriment of the real intereſts of the kingdom. 
efforts were employed by the Engliſh court to leflen er deſtroy the 
French influence in Sweden, and for ſome time they were tnccelsfal 
but the Hat party again acquired the aſcendency. Theſe parties, how- 
ever, are now aboliſhed, in conſequence of the late king of Sweden hav- 
wg made ſuch a total change in the conſtitution of the government. 
REVENUE AND CoIN.] The revenue of Sweden, by the unfortunate 
wars of Charles XII. and with the Ruſſians ſince, has beers greatly re- 
duced. Livonia, Bremen, Verden, and other places diſunited from that 
kingdom, contain about 78,000 ſquare miles. 
bpecie, in the late reign, aroſe chiefly from the king's. German domini- 
ons. Formerly, the crown lands, poll-money, tithes, mines, and other 
articles, are ſaid to have produced one million ſterling. 
dat are made in copper, which is here the chief medium of conumerce, 
are extremely inconvenient ; ſoine of thote pieces being as lary 
and a cart or wheelbarrow is often rec 
lum. The Swedes, however, live gold ducats, and cight-mark pieces 
of filver, valued each at 5s. 2d.; but theſe are very ſcarce, and the in- 
nabitants of Sweden have now very little ff 0 
pieces of copper ſtamped; and fall bank notes, being aimeſt their only 
circulating money. 5 
TRENGTH AND FORCES. ] 
greater heroes, or braver troops, than the Swed: 
be laid to maintain a ſtanding army, as their forces principally confift of 
The cavalry is clothed, armed, and maintained, by 
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2 rate raliſed upon the nobility and gentry, according to th 
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great prince of F inland, ks of Schonen, F &c. 


the reputation of fubduing the Roman empire, and all the ſouthern na- 
tions of Europe. The introduction of Chriſtianity by Antgarins, biſhop 


obtained-poflefſion of what lands had been left unoccupied by the nobi- 


they were drained of the little riches the * potictied, to ſupport | the 100 


their neighbour hoo and power, were always able to av ail theratelves of 
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and the infantry by the peaſants. Each province is obliged to find is 
proportion of ſoldiers, according to the number of farms it contains; 
every farm of 60 or 701. per annum is charged with a foot ſoldier, fur- wo 
niſhing him with diet, lodging, and ordinary clothes, and about 20s. 4% 
year in money; or elſe a little wooden houſe is built him by the farmer, 
who allows hint hay and paſturage for a cow, and ploughs and ſows laud 

enough to ſupply him with bread. When embodied, they are ſubjc | 
to military law, but otherwiſe to the civil law of the country. It may 
theretdre literally be ſaid that every Swediſh ſoldier has a property in the 
country he defends. In 1791 the ſtanding regiments amounted to 
13,500 infantry and 1,000 cavalry; and the national troops to 22,500 in. 
fantry, 7,000 cavalry, and 3,500 dragoons *. Sweden formerly could 
have fitted ont 40 ſhips of the line; but of Jate years their ſhips, together 
with their docks, have been ſuffered greatly to decay. 

ROYAL STYLE.) The King's ſtyle is, King of the Goths and Vandals, 


ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD.] Theſe are the order of the North or Pw 
lar $tar, conſiſting of twenty-four members; the order of Va; and the 
order of the Sevord : the laſt created in 1772. _ 

HisroRY OF SWEDEN. ] The Goths, the ancient inhabitants of this 
country, joined by the Normans, Danes, Saxons, Vandals, &e. have had 


of Bremen, in 829, ſcems to preſent the firſt certain period of the Swed- 
1h hiſtory. 

The hiftory of this kingdom, and indeed of all the northern nations, 
even during the firſt ages of Chrittianity, is confuſed and unintereRing, 
and often donbtful; but ſutfic iently replete with murders, maſſacres and _” 
ravages.  '] hat of Sweden is void of contifiency till about the middle of x 
the forkteenth century, when it aſſumes a more regular "225 ince. At FR 
this time. however, the government of the Swedes was far from being e 
clearly aſcertained or uniformly adminiftered. The crown was eleQire; Fe 
though in this election the rights of blood were not altogether diire- D 
garded. The great lords poſleiled the mot confiderable part of the 
wealth of the kingdom, which confitted chiefly in land; conmerce being 
unknown or negle&te d, and even agriculturc itſelf in pk very rude : and 
imperfect ſtate. The clergy. particularly thoſe of a dignified rank, 
from the great reſpect paid to their character anong the inhabitants 4 
tlie North, had acquired an immenſe influence in al) public affairs, aud 


lity. Theſe two ranks of m en, enjoying all the property of the fiate, 
formed a council, called the Senate, which deliberated on all public 
affairs. This ſy hem of government - as extremely unfavourable to the 
national proſperity. The Swedes perithc d in the diflenfions between 
their prelates and lay-barons, or between thoſe and their ſovereign: 


lent pomp of a few magnificent biſhops ; and, w bat was ſtill more fatal, 
the unlucky fituation af their internal a 5 expoted them to the inroa%s 
and oppreffion of a foreign enemy. Theſe were the Danes, who, b) 


the diflenſions of Sw eden, and to ſubject under a fore: gn yoke a count} 
weakened and exhauſted by its domeſtic broils. In this de *plorable fit 
ation Sweden remained for more than ty centuries: fometimes under 4 
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nal ſubjection to its own princes, ſometimes united to the kingdom 
of Denmark, and in either caſe equally oppreſſed and inſulted. 


Magnus Ladiſlaus, crowned in 1270, teems to have been the firſt king 
of Sweden who purſued a regular ſyſtem to increaſe his authority; and 
to ſucceed in this, he made the augmentation of the revenues of the 
crown his principal object. He was one of the ableſt princes who ever 
{ſat on the Swedith throne : by his art and addreſs he prevailed upon the 
convention of eſtates to make very extraordinary grants to him for the 
ſupport of his royal dignity. The augmentation of the revenues of the 
crown was naturally followed by a proportionable increaſe of the regal 
power: and whilſt, by the fteady and vigorous exertion of this power, 
Magnus humbled the haughty ſpirit of the nobles, and created in the 
reſt of the nation a reſpect for the royal dignity, with which they appear 
before to have been but little acquainted, he, at the ſame time, by em- 
ploying his authority in many reſpects for the public good, reconciled his 
ſubjects to acts of power, which in former monarchs they would have 
oppoled with the utmoſt violence. The ſucceſſors of Magnus did not 
maintain their authority with equal ability; and ſeveral commotions and 

revolutions followed, which threw the nation into great confuſton. 

In the year 1387, Margaret, daughter of Valdemar king of Denmark, 
and widow of Huguin, king of Norway, reigned in both thete king- 
doms. That princeſs, to the ordinary ambition of her ſex, added a 
penetration and enlargement of mind, which rendered her capable of 
conducting the greateſt and moſt complicated defizns. She has been 


called the Semiramis of the North, becauſe, like Semiramis, ſhe found 


means to reduce by arms, or by intrigue, an immenſe extent of terri- 
tory; and became queen of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, being 
elected to the throne of the latter in 1364. She projected the union of 
Calmar, ſo famous in the North; by which theſe kingdoms were for the 
future to remain under ore ſovereign, elected by cach kingdom in its 
turn, and who ſhould divide his reſidence between them all. Several 
revolutions enſued after the death of Margaret; and at length Chriſtian 
II. the laſt king of Denmark who, by virtue of the treaty of Calmate 
was allo king of Sweden, engaged in a ſcheme to render himtelf entirely 
abtolute. The barbarous policy by which he attempted to effect this 
defivn proved the deftruction of himſelf, and afforded an opportunity 
tor changing the face of affairs in Sweden. In order to eſtablith his au 
thority in that kingdom, he laid a plot for maſſacring the principal no- 
bility, This horrid defign was actually carried into execution, Nov. 8, 
1520, Of all thoſe who could oppoſe the deſpotic purpoſes of Chriſtian, 
no one remained in Sweden but, Guſtavus Vaſa, a young prince deſcend- 
ed from the ancient kings of that country, and who had already ſignaliſed 
his arms againit the king of Denmark. An immenſe price was ſet upon 


dis head. The Danith ſoldiers were ſent in purſuit of him; but by his 


CeXterity and addreſs he eluded all their attempts, and efcaped under the 
diſguiſe of a peaſant to the mountains of Dalecarlia. After undergoing 
innumerable dangers and fatigues, and working in the braſs-mines to 
prevent being diſcovered, he was betrayed by thoſe in whom he repoſed 
is confidence but at length ſurmounting a thouſand obſtacles, en- 
gaged the lavage but warlike inhabitants of Dalecarlia to undertake his 
TY {0 oppole and to conquer his tyrannical oppreflor. Sweden by his 
ene a we” oy independence. The ancient nobility were moſtly 
„ uſtavus was at the head of a victorious army, who admired 
i115 VHOUF, and were attached to his perſon. He was created therefore 
"rl Laimiftrator, and after wards king of Sweden, by univerſal conſent, 
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end with the ſhouts of the whole nation. His circumſtances were much. 
more favourable than thoſe of any former prince who had poſſeſſed this 


dignity. The mailacre of the nobles had treed him from thoſe proud 
and haughty enemies, who had ſo long been the bane of all regular go- 
vernment in Sweden. The clergy, indeed, were no lets powerful than 
dangerous; but the opinions of Luther, which began at this time to pre- 
vail in the North, and the credit which they had acquired among the 


Swedes, gave him an opportunity.of changing the religions ſyſtem of that 5 EY. 


country; and the exerciſe of the Roman-catholic religion was prohibited 
in the year 1544, under the ſevereſt penalties, which have never yet been 


| lexed. Inſicad of a Gothic ariftocracy, the moſt turbulent of all go- 


vernments, and, when empoiſoned by religious tyranny, of all govern— 
ments the moſt wretched, Sweden, in this manner, became a regular mon- 
archy. Some favourable effects of this change were toon vitible : arts 
and manufactures were eſtabliſhed and improved; navigation and com- 
merce -- began to flouriſh ; letters and civil improvements were intro- 
duced ; and a kingdom, known only by name to the reit of Europe, be- 
gan to be formidable by its arms, and to have a certain weight in all pub- 
lic treaties and deliberations. 

Guſtavus died in 1559, while his eldeſt ſon Eric was preparing to 
embark for England to marry queen Elizabeth, 

Under Eric, who ſucceeded his father Guſtavus Vaſa, the titles of 
count and baron were introduced into Sweden, and made hereditary. 
Eric's miſerable and cauſeleſs jealouſy of his brothers forced them to take 
up arms; and the ſenate fiding with them, he was depoſed in 1560. 
His brother John iucceeded him, and entered into a ruinous war with 
Rutha. John attempted, by the advice of his queen, to re-eſtabliſh the 
veathohc religion in Sweden; but, though he mud ſtrong efforts for that 
purpoſe, and even reconciled himſelf to the pope, he was oppoled by his 
brother Charles, and the ſcheme proved ine Hectual. His ſon Sigiſmund 
was choſen king of Poland in 1587 3 upon Which he endeavoured again 
:o reſtore the Roman-catholic religion in his dominions; but he dicd in 


1592. 


Charles, brother to John, -was choſen adminiſtrator of Sweden : Hand 
being a ſtrenuous proteſtant, his nephew Sigiſmund endeavoured to drive 
him from the adminiſtratorſhip, but without effect; till at laſt he and 
his family were excluded from the ſucceſſion to the crown, which was 
conferred upou Charles in 1599. The, reign of Charles, through the 
practices of Sigiſmund, who was a pow erful prince, and at the he ad of a 


great party both in Sweden and Rutlia, was turbulent; which gave the 


Danes encouragement to invade Sweden, . Their conduct was checked 


by the great Guſtavus Adolphus, heir apparent to the crown of Sweden, 


though then a minor. Upon the death of his father, which happened 
1011, he was declared of age by the ſtates, though then only in his 

eighteenth year. Guſtavus, ſocrn after his acceflion, found himſelt, 
through the power and intrigues of the Poles, Ruffians, and Danes, cn- 
caged | in a war with all his neighbours, under infinite diſadvantages, als 
which be ſurmounted. He had ne arly rendered: himſelf ſovereign 0! B 
Ruſſia. In 1617, he made a peace under the mediation of James I. 0: W 
England, by which he recovered Livonia, and four towns in the - | 
recture of Nov ogorod, with which he likewiſe received a ſum 6 
money. 5 

The ideas 4 Guſtavus began now to extend. He had ſeen a £7 

deal of military f ervice, and be was afifted by the counſels of La Gard ie, 
one of the beſt generals and wiſeſt ttateſmen of his age, His trop 
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Had become ds beſt diſciplined nd moſt warlike in Europe; The 
Pri nces of the houſe ot Auſtria were, it is certain, e early) jealous of his 


mund, whom he defeated. In 1627, be formed the fiege of Dantzick, 
in which he was unſucceſs ful; but the attempt, which was defeated 
only by the ſadden riſe of the Vi ſtula, added io much to his military cha- 

racter, that the proteſtant princes] placed him at the head of the confe- 
deracy for reducing the houte of Auſtria. His life, from that time, was 
n c ntinued chain of the mott rapid and wonderful fuder After tak- 
ing Riga, and ov er-running Livonia, he entered Poland, where he was 
victorious; and from thence, in 1030, he landed in Pomerania, drove the 
Germans out of Mecklenburg, defeated the famous count Tilly, the 
Auſtrian general, who * 25 till then thought invincible, and over-ran 
Frauconia. Upon the defeat and death of Tilly, Wallenſtein, another 
Fufirian general, of equal reputation, Was appointed to the command 
avainſt Catiayns, Who was killed upon the plain of Lutzen in 1032, after 
gaining a victory. w Lich, had he ſurviv ed, would probably have put a 
pe riod to the Auftrian 1 greatneſs. 

The amazing abilities of Guſtavus Adolphus, both in the cabinet and 
the Held, never appeared ſo fully as after his death. He left behind him 
a ſet of gent rals trained by himſelf, who maintained the glory of the 

Sus diſh army with moſt aſtoniſhing valour and ſucceſs. The names of 
ws Eernard. Bannier, F orſtenſon, Wrangel, and others, and their 
prodigious actions in war, will long live in the annals of Europe. It is 
uncertain what N Guſtavus. w ould have purtued, had His life been 
prolonged, and his ſucceſſes continued; but there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon 
to bi elieve, that he had in view ſomewhat more than the relief of the 
proteſiants, and the reſtoration of the Palatine family. His chancelior 
Greuſtiern was as confummate a politician as he was a warrior; and 
during the minority of his daughter Chriſtina, he managed the at- 
fairs of Sweden with ſuch ſucceſs, that the in a manner dictated the 
peace of Weſtphalia, 1640) which gave a new ſyſtem to the affairs of 

ATV) 10 

Eni was bat ſix years of age when her father Was killed. She 
received a noble education; but her tine genius took an uncommon and 

indetd romantic turn. She invited to her court Detcartes, Salmaſius, 
md 09207 Jearned men, to whom ſhe was not, however, extremely hbe- 


of hc polite arts, but illiberal and indelicate in the choice of her private 
1avonrites „She at the fame time diſchar gee: all the duties of her high 
Tation ; and though ber generals were baſe ly betrayed by France, the 
egntoned to ſup; port the honour of her crown. Being reſolved not to 
torry, the refigned her crown to her couſin Charles Gultay us, ſon to the 
danke of Deux-F onts, 12 1634. | 

wars had great ſoccets againſt the Poles : he drove their king, 
Ich Caſimir, into Sileſia; and received from them an oath of allegi- 
ange, which, with their oſs] inconſtaucy, they broke, His pre greſs 


pon the ice againſt Denmark has been already mentioned; and he died | 


oi a ferer in 1000. His ſon and ſucceſſor, Charles XI. was not five 
Fears ot age at his father's death; and this rendered it neceſſary for his 


Zuardiaus, to conclude a peace 0 their neighbours, by Which the 
ge g2vc up tle iſland of Bornholm, and Drontheim in Nor Way. 
11 Ui 


008 7 Cs were accommodated at the ſame time with Ruiſtia and 
:oLand; and Sweden cortitucd to make a very refpectable figure ii 
12 aſiairs of Europ?, Wo nen Charles came to be of age, he received a 


enterpriting ip! rit, and ſupported his ancient implacable enemy Sigiſ- 
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1G expreded a value for Grotius ; and ſhe was an excellent judge 
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| Denmark's fiſter; but made a baſe uſe of the trauquillity he had regained, 


1697, were opened under his mediation. 


after his acceſſion, the kings of Denmark and Poland, and the czar of 


_vaging Ingria, at the head of 80,000 men, and had beheged Narva. 
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fubſidy from the French king, Lewis XIV.; but perceiving the libertics 
of Europe to be in danger em that monarch's ambition, he entered 
into the alliance with England .and Holland, He afierwards Joined 
with France againſt the houſe of Auſtria; but being defeated in Ger- 
many at F blen Bellin, a powerful confederacy Was formed againſt him. 
The elector of Brandenburg made himſelf maſter of Swedith Poine- 
rania ; the bithop of Munſter over-ran Bremen and V erden, and the 
Danes took Wiſmar, and ſeveral places in Schonen. They were atter- # 
wards beuten; and Charles, by the treaty of St. Germain, which fol- 
lowed that of Ni imeguen in 1078, recovered all he had loſt, except ſome 
places 1n Germany. He then married Ulrica-Leonora, the king of 


by employing his army to enflave his people. The ftates loſt all their 
power; and Sweden was now reduced to the condition of Denmark. He 
ordered the brave Patkul, who was at the head of the Livonian deputics, 
to loſe his head and his right hand, for the boldneſs of his remonſtrance 
in favour of his countrymen ; but he ſaved himſelf by flight; and Charles 
became fo powerful, that the conterences for a gene! ral peace at Ry wie k, 


Charles XI. died in 1097, and was ſaceevited by his minor ſon, the 
famous Charles XII. The hittory of no prince is better known than 
that of this hero. His father's will had fixed the age of his majority 
to eighteen ; but it was ſet aſide for an earlier date by the management 
6f count Piper, who became in confequence his firſt miniſter. Soon 


Muſcovy, formed a pow erful confederacy againſt bim; encouraged hy 

the mean oP! nion they had of his yeuth and abilities. He entered into 
a war with them all; and beſieging Copenhagen, dictated the peace of 
Travendahl to his Danith majeſty 5 by which the duke of Holſtein was 
re cſtabliſhed in his dominions. The czar Peter was at that time ra— 


The army of Charles did not excrel 20,000 men ; but ſuch was his „ 
impatience, that he advanced at the head of 8000, entirely ronted the 
main body of the Buitians, and raiſed the ſiege. Such were his ſut- 
celſes, and ſo numerous his priſoners, that the Rufſians attributed his 
actions to necromancv. Charles from thence marched into Saxony, 
where his warlike achievements equalled if they did not excel thoſe of 
Guſtavus Adolphus. He dethroned Auguſtus king of Poland; bt 
fained all his Janrcls by putting the brave connt Paikul to a death 
equally cruel and ignominious. He raiſed Staniflaus to the crown of | 
Poland in 1705 . and his name carried with it ſuch terror, that he was 
courted by all the powers of Europe, and among others by the duke of 
Marlborough in the name of queen Anne, amidtt the full career of her 
ruccelles againtt France. His ſtubbornneſs and implacable diſpofition, 
however, were foch, that he cannot be confidered in a better light than 
that of an Mutrious madman; for he loſt, in the battle of Pultowa, 
1709, which he tought in Bis march to dethrone the Czar, more than 
all he had gained by his victories. His brave army was ruined, and he 
Ws forced, to take refuge among the Turks at Bender. His actions 
there, in attempting to defend himſelf with 300 Swedes againſt 30,000 
T Turks, prove him tr) have been worſe than frantic. The Turks found 
t. however, convenient for their affairs to {et him at liber ty. But his 
mifornmes did not cure his military madnefs; and after his return t 
his dominions, he proſecuted his revenge againſt Denmark, till he Was 
killed by a cannon thot, as it 15 geuerally ſaid, at the ſiege of Frederics - 
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WE kall, in Norway, belonging to the Danes, in 1718, when he was no 
- more than thirty-ſix years of age. It has been ſuppoſed that Charles 


vas not in reality killed by a ſhot from the walls of Fredericshall, but 
that a piſtol, from one of thoſe about him, gave the deciſive blow 
which put an end to the life of this celebrated monarch, This opinion 
is ſaid to be very prevalent among the beſt informed perſons in Sweden. 
And it appears that the Swedes were tired of a prince under whom they 
had loſt their richeſt provinces, their braveſt troops, and their national 


RTF riches; and who yet, untamed by adverſity, purſued an unſucceſsful 
0 and pernicious war, nor would ever have conſented to reſtore tranquillity 
2 85 to his country. D | | 

ot | Charles XII. was ſucceeded by his fifter, the princeſs Ulrica Elea- 
ed, nora, wife to the hereditary prince of Heſſe. We have ſeen in what 
» manner the Swedes recovered their liberties; and given ſome account 
5 EZ of the capitulation ſigned by the queen and her huſband. Their firſt 
15 care was to make peace with Great-Britain, which the late king intend- 
18 be Zed to have invaded. - The Swedes then, to prevent farther loſſes by 
les the progreſs of the Ruſſian, the Danith, the Saxon, and other arms, 
CK, made many and great ſacrifices to obtain peace from thoſe powers. The 
ho French, however, about the year 1738, formed that dangerous party in 
= the kingdom under the name of the Hats, which has already been men- 
0 Etioned, and which not only broke the internal quiet of the kingdom, 
of but led ic into a ruinous war with Ruflia. Their Swediſh majeſties 
ent having no children, it was neceſſary to ſettle the ſucceſſion; eſpecially 
501 as the duke of Holſtein was deſcended from the queen's eldeſt ſiſter, 
5 wh and was at the ſame time the preſumptive heir to the empire of Ruſſia. 
by Pour competitors appeared; the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, prince Fre 
no eric of Heile Caſſel, nephew to the king, the prince of Denmark, and 
3 the duke of Deux-Ponts. The duke of Holitein would have carried 
Was 7 the election, had he not embraced the Greek religion, that he might 
1 mount the throne of Ruſſia. The czarina interpoſed, and offered to 
reſtore all the conqueſts ſhe had made from Sweden, excepting a ſmall 
3 Aiſtrict in Finland, if the Swedes would receive the duke of Holſtein's 


uncle, the biſhop of Lubeck, as their hereditary prince and ſuccefidr te 
mo their crown. This was agreed to; and a peace was concluded at Abo, 


his W under the mediation of his Britannic majeſty. This peace was ſo firm- 
lx adhered to by the czarina, that his Daniſh majeſty thought proper to 
C 5 "I drop all his reſentment, and forget the indignity done to his ſon. The 
#5 1 ſucceſſor of this prince, Adolphus Frederic, married the princeſs Ulrica, 
„ liſter to the king of Pruſſia, and entered into the poſſeiſion of his new 
1 ot _ ZEdguity in 1751. He was a prince of a mild and gentle temper, but 
gy FT much haraſſed by the contending Swedith factions, and found his ſitu- 


A 5 ation extremely troubleſome, in conſequence of the reſtraints and op- 
1 4 "8 poſition which he met with from the ſenate. He paſſed the greateſt part 
100, FRF of his reign very diſagrecably, and was at length, through the in- 


50 = Ae of the queen, brouglit over to the French party. He died in 
AK ” ebruary 1771, and was ſucceeded by his fon, Guſtavus the Third, the 


* 2 0 who poſſeſſed abilities greatly ſuperior to thoſe of his fa- 
an | Guſtayus was about five and twenty years of age when he was pro- 
0 f claimed king of Sweden: his underſtanding had been much cultivated; 
= he had an infinuating addreſs, and a graceful and commanding elocu- 
5 tion. He was at Paris at the time of his father's death, whence he 
rn Wrote in the moſt gracious terms to the ſenate, repeatedly afluring them 
was that be deſigned to govern according te the laws. in conſequence of 
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ſenate, the king promites to tollow the regulations of the year 1720 up- 
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the death of his predeccilor, an extraordinary diet was called ta regu- 
late the affairs of the government, and to ſettle the form of the coro- 
nation-oath. Some time after his arrival in Sweden, on the 28th 4 
March, 1772, his majeſty ſolemnly ſigned and ſwore to obſerve twen- 
ty-four articles relative to his future adininiftration of government. 


able to the pretent act of capitulation. In conſequence of the decla- 
ration of the ſtates, the king will regard any perſon who fhall open- 
ly or clandefiinely endeavour to introduce apſolute ſovereignty, as an 
enemy to the kingdom, and as a traitor to his country, fince every perſon 
mutt take an oath to this purpoſe before he can receive poflethon of 
any employment. With regard to the affairs of the cabinet and the 


on that head, according to which they are to be directed always by a 
majority of votes, and he engages never to act without, and much leſs 
againft, their advice. To the end that the council of ſtate may be fo 
much the more convinced of the inviolable detigns of his majeſty, and of 
his fincere love tor the good of bis people, he declares them to be entirely 
diſengaged from their oath of fidelity, in caſe that he wilfully acts con- 
trary to his coronation-oath, and to this capitulation. And lattly, the 
king threatens any perſon with his higheſt difpleafure who ſhall be 
10 inconſiderate as to propote to him a greater degree of power and 
ſplendor than is marked out in this act of capitulation, as his majeſty 
defires only to ſecure the atfections of his faithful ſubjects, and to be ther 
powerful defender againſt any attempts which may be made upon their 
tawful liberties.” | | 

But ſcarcely had the king taken theſe ſolemn oaths to rule according 
to the then cttabiiſhed form of govertiment, and accepted the crow! 
upon theſe conditions, bcetore he formed a plan to govern as he thought 
proper; regarding theſe oaths only as matters of ceremony, He made 
ute of every. art, the moſt profound diflumulation, and the utmoſt dex- 
terity and addreſs, in order to render this hazardous enterpxiſe fuccets- 
ful. On his firſt arrival at Stockholm, he adopted every method which 
could increaſe his popularity. Three times a week be regularly gave 
audience to all who preteuted themſelves. Neither rank, fortune, not 


intereſt, were neceſſary to obtain acceſs to him; it was ſufficient to be 
have been injured, and to have a legal cauſe of complaint to lay be- D: 
fore him. He littened to the meaneſt of his ſubjects with affability, and ſer 
entered into the minute{t details that concerned them: he informed ft 
himſelf of their private affairs, and ſecmed to intereſt himſelf in thei to1 


happineſs. This conduct cauſed him to be conſidered as truly the ta- 
ther of his people, and the Swedes began to idoliſe him. In the mean 


jcalouſies. Emiſſaries were likewiſe planted in every part of the king. 


ing them to an inſurrection. At length, when the king found lis 
-Icheme ripe for execution, having taken the proper meaturcs for bring 
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. 5 ; 3 3 
ing a confiderable number of the officers and ſoldiers* into his inter- 
EE ce, on the 19th of Auguſt 1772 he totally overturned the Swediſh con- 
EE fiitation of government. In leſs than an hour he made himſelf maſter 
ot all the military force of Stockholm. He planted grenadiers, with 
W their bayonets fixed, at the door of the council-chamber in which the 
ſenate were aflembled, and made all the members of it priſoners. And 
that no news might be carried to any other part of Sweden of the 
tranſaction in which the king was engaged, till the ſcheme was com- 
leted, cannon were drawn from the arſenal, and planted at the pa- 
Jace, the bridges, and other parts of the town, and particularly at all 
the avenues leading to it. Soldiers ſtood over theſe with matches rea- 
dy lighted; all communication with the country was cut off, no one 
without a paſſport from the king being allowed to leave the city. The 
ſenators were then confined in ſeparate apartments of the palace; and 


of Sweden were put under arreſt. The remainder of the day the king 
employed in viſiting different quarters of the town, in order to receive 
oaths of fidelity to him from the magiſtrates, the colleges, and city 
militia. Oaths were alſo tendered the next day to the public in gene- 
ral, to whom he addreſſed a ſpeech, which he concluded by declaring 
that his only intention was to reſtore tranquillity to his native country, 
by ſuppreſſing licentiouſneſs, overturning the ariftocratic form of go- 
vernment, reviving the old Swediſh liberty, and reſtoring the ancient 
laws of Sweden, ſuch as they were before 1080. © I renounce now,” 
ſaid he, © as I have already done, all idea of the abhorred abſolute 
„ power, or what is called ſovereignty, eſteeming it now, as before, my 


claim an aſſembly of the ſtates for the following day. This proclama- 
tion contained a threat, that if any member of the diet ſhould abſent 


himſelf, he thould be conſidered and treated as a traitor to his coun- 
try. : - | 
was ordered to take poſſeſſion of the ſquare where the houſe of nobles 
ſtands. The palace was inveſted on all ſides with troops, and cannon were 
planted in the court facing the hall where the ſtates were to be aſſembled. 
Theſe were not only charged, but ſoldiers ſtood over them with matches 
ready lighted in their hands. The ſeveral orders of the ftates were here 
compelied to aſſemble by the king's command; and theſe military pre- 
parations were made in order to aſſiſt their deliberations. The king 
being ſeated on his throne, ſurrounded by his guards, and a numerous 
band of oſicers, after having addreſſed a ſpeech to the ſtates, ordered a 
iecretary to read a new form of government, which he offered to the 
ſtates for their acceptance. As they were ſurrounded by an armed 
lorce, they thought proper to comply with what was required of them. 


el a 
fa- 5 marſhal of the diet, and the ſpeakers of the other orders, ſigned 
ean the form of government ; and the ſtates took the oath to the king, 
of which he dictated to them himſelf. This extraordinary tranſaction was 
ele * 1413 : 3 i . * 
1 : : Wy fidelity which was manifeſted by a private ſoldier, on this occaſion, deſerves 
WY * 0 recorded. The night preceding the revolution, the king, being deſirous of vifit- 
WO 3 BY Arenal, went thither, and ordered the centinel to admit him. The latter re- 
delt pg 1 you know whom you are ſpeaking to?“ ſaid the king.“ Ves,“ replied the 
bis * ier: but 1 Hkewiſe know my duty.” —Fide a very judicious and well-written 
4 e count of this extraordinary revolution in Sweden, publithed by Charles Francis 
112 dherſdan, cf i b : 


revolt. ho was ſecretary to the Britiſh envo in Sweden at the time of the 
anon. Boe . | | 


1-2 


many others who were ſuppoſed to be zealouſly attached to the liberties 


© greateſt glory to be the firſt citizen among a truly free people.” 
Heralds then went through the different quarters of the town to pro- 


On the morning of the 2ſt of Auguſt, a large detachment of guards 
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concluded in a manner equally extraordinary. The king drew a book 
of pſalms from his pocket, and, taking off his crown, began to fing Te 
Deum, in which he was joined by the aſſembly. He afterwards gave 
them to underſtand, that he intended in fix years' time again to con- 
vene an aſſembly of the ſtates. Thus was this great revolution com- 
pleted without any bloodſhed, in which the Swedes ſurrendered that 


conſtitution which their forefathers had bequeathed to them after the 


death of -Charles the Twelfth, as a bulwark againſt any deſpotic at- 


tempts of their future monarchs. EE g 
The exorbitant power which Guſtavus the Third had thus aſſumed, 


he exerciſed with ſome degrec of moderation; and at an aſſembly of 
the ſtates in 1786, after many points were referred to them by the 
king, and debated with great freedom, he diſmiſſed them with conde- 


ſcenſion and gentleneſs, at the ſame time remitting a tenth part. of the 


On the 12th of July, 1788, hoſtilities commenced on the frontiers of | 
Finland, between a body of Ruſſian light troops, and à detachment of 
the Swedes poſted on the bridge of Pomalaſund. After various engage- 
ments both by land and ſea, in which Guftavus diſplayed the greateſt 
abilities, an agreement for eſtabliſhing an everlaſting peace, and fixing 
the frontiers of Ruſſia as they were before the war broke out, was ſign- 
ed at Werela, on the river Kymene, between the plenipotentiarics of 
the empreſs of Ruſſia and the king of Sweden, „ 

A diet ſummoned by the king to meet at Gefffé, a ſolitary place on the 
Bothnic Gulf, near ſeventy miles from Stockholm, excited much at- 
tention. Some imagined that the diet might aſſert the national freedom 
againſt a deſpotic monarch ; but Guſtavus had guarded againſt any ſuch 
deſign, by his choice of the ſpot, and furrounding it with his mercenary 
troops. He found ſome difficulty in gaining his only intention, that of 
railing money, and was obliged to be ſatisfied with a part of his demand. 

The diet being diſſolved, the king returned to Stockholm, where, at 
a maſquerade in the opera-houſe, on the night of the 16th of March; 
1792, he was ſhot with a piſtol by an aflaflin, named Ankerſtroem, in 
conſequence of a, conſpiracy among fome of the diſcontented nobles; 
and having ſuryived in great pain till the 29th of that month, he ex- 
pired, in the forty-fifth year of his reign. | — 

The reflection of dying ingloriouſly by the hand of a vile aſſaſſin 
is ſaid to have embittered the laſt moments of the king's life much more 
than even the agoniſing pain of his wounds. He thowed the ſame noble 
and brave ſpirit on his death-bed as he had done before his enemies 
daring his life-time. He retained all his mental faculties to the laſt, which 
enabled him ſo well to arrange the future government of his country. 

The wounds at firſt indicated the mott promiſing appearance of reco- 
very, and the ſlugs were all extracted: but ſoine rutty pieces of iron had 
penetrated fo far inte the body as to render any ſurgical operation im- 
mediate death, The pretence of mind ſhown by Guſtavus during his 
illneſs was very great. While he waited for the arrival of his ſurgeols 
in an apartment adjoining to the ſfoloon of the opera-houſe, ſeveral ot 
the toreign miniſters preſented themſclves, to whom he ſaid, “ I hate 
given orders, gentlemen, that the gates of the city ſlralk be ſhut. You 
„ will therefore not take it ill, if you thonld-be unable to ſend countÞ 
e do Four courts until after thice days. Your advices will then be moe 
& certain, ſince it will be probably known whether I can furvive & 
Hot.“ His converſation then 1clated to the effects which the acer 


ſubſidy which they had granted him. 
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Went might produce in Europe: and the love of fame, which was always 
IM predominant paſſwn, was perceptible in his remarks. | 


vith the greateſt compoſure imaginabie. He ſent for his ſon the prince 
yal, and addreſſed a ſpeech to him on the nature of good government, 
na manner ſo truly affecting, that all who were preſent ſhed tears. At 
eight o'clock, on the morning of his death, he received the ſacrament. 
FT he queen bad taken leaye of him the evening before; and at half paſt 


ten he died in great agonies. 3 | 

| The prince-royal, being fourteen years of age, was immediately pro- 

laimed king, by the name of Guſtavus Adolphus ; and the duke of Su- 

eermania. his uncle, and brother to the late king, in compliance with 
is mazeſty's will, was declared ſole regent, and guardian of the young 


"75; 4 
1 


7 


rei ghteen. We have only to add, that the prudence and conciliatory 
eeafures of the regent have eſtabliſhed the tranquillity of this king- 
on beyond expectation. _ RR» 
E Guſtavus Adolphus IV. the preſent king of Sweden, was born Nov. 
. 1778; and ſicceeded his father Guſtavus III. March 29, 1792. 
= Guſtavus III. the late king, was born Jan. 24, 1746; married Oct. 17 
766, to the princeſs-royal of Denmark, by whom he had iſſue Guſtavus 
vt Adolphus, the preſent king. | 

"Brothers and filters to the late king : 

1. Charles, duke of Sudermania, born Oct. 7, 1748. 

2. Frederic Adolphus, duke of Weſt- Gothland, born July 18, 1730. 
3. Sophia Albertina, abbeſs of Quedlingburg, born in Oct. 1753. 
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MUSCOVY, os Tur RUSSIAN EMPIRE 1» 
Þ EUROPE anp ASIA. 


ITUATION AND EXTENT QF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE IN 
EUROPE. | 8 


Miles. Degrees. 

Length 1300 1 23 and 65 Eaſt longitude. 
Breadth 1100 þ between | j 47 and 72 North latitude. 
uſha in Europe contains 1,194,976 ſquare miles, with 17 inhabitants 

| to each, | 


Divistoxns AND 0 ACCORDIN G to the moſt authentic accounts 

NAMES. of this mighty empire, it conſiſts of forty- 
Fo provinces, or 'gavernments ; beſides part of Carelia, Eſthonta, 
gria, Livonia, and part of Finland, which were conquered from 
veden ;* the Crimea, or Crim Tartary, anciently the Taurica Cher- 
pneſus, a peninſula in the Euxine Sea, ſubject to the Turks formerly, 
ut added in the year 1783 to the Ruffian empire, with the ifle of Ta- 
pan, and part of Cuban“; alſo the duchy of Courtland, and a great 
wrt of Lithuania in Poland, together with another large portion of the 
Itter country, united to the Ruflian empire, in conſequence of a ſecond 


3 Ruſſians are ſuppoſed to have gained above a million of {ubje&s by this 
0h. | TEA — „ | 
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14 Finding that he was not likely to ſurvive, he ſettled all his affairs 


__ vereign, till he ſhould attain his majority, which was fixed at the age 
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118 . RUSSIA. 

partition of Poland in the year 1793; conlifting of all that tract of land, 
with its inhabitants, which is contained within a line beginning at the 
village of Druy, on the left bank of the river Dwina, and thence ex- 
tending to Neroch and Dubrova, paſting: Kuniſh, near the frontier of 
Gallicia, proceeding thence to the river Dnieſter, and laſtly running 


along that river till it enters the old border of Ruttia and Poland at 


Jegertic. 


The following table will give ſome idea of the Ruten empire pro- 


perly ſo called, or Ruſſia in Europe, with its acquiſitions from Sweden 
in the preſent century; and alſo of the Ruthan empire in its moſt ex- 


tenſive ſenſe; for we muſt alſo include all the acquiſitions in Tartary, 


now known by the name of Siberia; the whole comprehending the 
northern parts of Europe and Aſia, ſtretching from the Baltic and Swe- 
den on the, Weſt, to Kamtſchatka and the Eaſtern Ocean; and on the 
north, from the Frozen Ocean to the forty-ſeventh degree of latitude, 
Where it is bounded by Poland, Little Tartary, Turkey, Georgia, the 
Euxine and Caſpian Seas, Great Tartary, Chineſe Tartary, and other 
unknown regions in Aſia. 

The country now compriſed under the name of Ruſſia, or the Ruſſias, 
15 of an extent nearly equal to all the reſt of Europe, and greater than 
the Roman empire in the zenith of its power, or the empire of Darius 
ſubdued by Alexander, or both put together, as may be ſeen by turning 
to the —_ Page 1 


N 


| |] T | 
Ruſſian Empire] Square - 2 hief Cities. 
; . 0. 2 | 
in Europe. Miles. > = 
Ruf. or Muf.] 784,650 1160 1050 | Mofcow. 
5 Belgorod, 72,900 375] 285 Waronetz, 
ISreek Church. 4 Don Coſſacs, 57,000 | 400} 250 | Panchina, 
l Uk. Coſſacs, 45,000; 330} 205 [Kiow, 
Lapland, 72,000 | 405 270 Kola. 
C 4 Ruſ. Finland,, 41,310 320; 180} Wyburg, 
5% wa Livonia,...... 21.525| 218| 145 Riga. 
| from Sweden , | | 0 
06 : = : 
en 9,100] 175] 90 PRTERSAURG. I. 36-23 
Seized from | | f N - 
the Turks in 3 Cr ENT. i. 8,200] 160] 15 Kaffa. 
1785, | : 
Ruſhan Empire 
in Afia, 
Chriſiians Muſcovy, Tar- 9 ES N 5 
and Idola- +4 tary, & Siberia, 5,000,000 13150] 1500] Tobolfi. 
ters. Kalm. Tart. . 850, 000 [2100] 750 | Aftracan. 
By the parti- p | | 85 
ee eee e and 
e er rf Poland, 64,000 300 250 3 8 
lia, & Ruſſia. Total [4,025,685 
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Ruſlia takes its name from the Ruſſi, or Boruſſi, a Sclavonic tribe. 
he word Muſcovy is derived from the river Moſca, on which the 
ancient capital Moſcow ftands. The country, according to its ſituation 
and climate, is divided into the northern, middle, and ſouthern regions; 
which are again divided into governments, named after thoſe towns in 
vhich courts of judicature are eſtabliſhed. The northern diviſion contains 
the governments of St. Peterſburg, Archangel, Olonetz, Vybourg, Revel, 
Riga, Pſcov, Tver Novgorod, Vologda, Yaroſtavi Koſtroma, Viatka, 
perme, Tobolſk. The middle diviſion contains the governments of 
Moſcov, or Moſcow, generally called Moſqua by the Ruſſians, Smolenſk, 
Polotik, Mooghilev, Tchermigow, Novgorod, and Sieverikoy, Kharkov, 
Kourtk, Orel, Kalonz, Toola, Riazane, Vladimer, Nezney-Novgorod, 
Kazane, Sinberſk, Penza, Tambov, Voronez, Saralov, Oufa, Kolkvane, 
Irkoutſk. The ſouthern diviſion contains the governments of Kiev, 
Ecatherinoſſav, Caucaſus, the province of Taurida, and the habitations of 
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CLIMATE, SOIL, PRODUCTIONS, vEGE-) In the ſouthern parts of "Fang 
TABLES, MINES, AND MINERALS.  Rutha, or Muſcovy, the 1110 
longeſt day does not exceed fifteen hours and a half; whereas, in the 15 
moſt northern, the ſun is ſeen in ſummer two months above the hori- 1 
z0n. Hence there is in Muſcovy a vaſt diverſity both of foil and cli- 115 
The ſeverity of the climate, in Ruſſia properly ſo called, is very great. 10 
Dr. John Glen King, who reſided eleven years in Ruſſia, obſerves, that 1 
the cold in St. Petertburg, by Fahrenheit's ſcale, is, during the months 1 
of December, January, and February, uſually from 8 to 15 or 20 de- WA. 
grees below O; that is, from 40 to 52 degrees below the freezing-point; 1 
though commonly, in the courſe of the winter, it is for a week or ten 1 
days ſome degrees. lower. The ſame writer remarks, that ig is very 9 
difficult for an inhabitant of our temperate climate to have any idea of 1 
a cold fo great. It is ſuch, that, when a perſon walks out in that ſevere | 1 5 
weather, the cold makes the eyes water, and that water freezing, hangs 1 
in little icicles on the eye-laſhes. As the common peaſants uſually wear * ; 
their beards, you may ſee them hanging at the chin like a ſolid lump 1 
of ice. The beard is therefore found very uſeful in protecting the WW 
glands of the throat: and the ſoldiers, who do not wear their beards, "ff 
are obliged to tie a handkerchief under the chin to ſupply their place. 1 i 
All the parts of the face, which are expoſed, are very liable to be frozen: 1:08 
though it has often been obſerved, that the perſon himſelf does not 1 


know when the freezing begins, but is commonly told of it firſt by 
thoſe who meet him, and who call out to him to rub his face with 
ſnow, the uſual method to thaw it. It is alſo remarked that the part 
which has once been frozen is ever after moſt liable to be frozen again. 
in tome very ſevere winters, ſparrows, though a hardy ſpecies of birds, 
have been ſeen quite nuinbed by the intenſe cold, and unable to fly: and 
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1 drivers, when fitting on their loaded carriages, have ſometimes been 1 
J found frozen to death in that poſture. When the thermometer has | 1460 
I ſtood at 25 degrees below O, boiling water thrown up into the air by * 
4 an engine, ſo as to ſpread, has fallen down perfectly dry, formed into 1 
ice. & pint bottle of common water was found by Dr. King frozen oh 
I into a folid piece of ice in an hour and a quarter. A bottle of ſtrong 5 1 
| | EP | 1 
* In this table, which is copied from the authentic work of captain Pleſchief, the Ul 


ſpelling of the Ruſſian names is adapted to the Engliſh pronunciation, by his accurate - 4 
ttaudlator Mr. Smiruove, Chaplain to the Ruſſian legation at the court of Great Britain. 1 
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ale has alſo been frozen in an hour and a half; but in this ſubſtance 
there was about a tea cup full in the middle unfrozen, which was as 
ſtrong and inflammable as brandy and ſpirits of wine. But, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeverity of the cold in Rufſia, the inhabitants have ſuch 
various means and proviſions to guard againſt it, that they ſuffer much 
leſs from it than might be expected. The houſes of perſons in tolera- 
ble circumſtances are ſo well protected, both without doors and with- 
in, that they are ſeldom heard to complain of cold. The method of 
warming the houſes in Ruſha is by an oven conſtructed with - ſeveral 
flues ; and the country abounds with wood, which is the common fuel. 
Fheſe ovens conſume a much ſmaller quantity of wood than might be 
imagined ; and yet they ſerve at the ſame time for the ordinary people 
to dreſs their food. They put a very moderate faggot into them, and 
fuffer it to burn only till the thickeſt black ſmoke is evaporated ; they 
then ſhut down the chimney to retain all the reſt of the heat in the 
chamber; by this method the chamber keeps its heat twenty-four hours, 
and 1s commonly ſo warm that they fit with very little covering, eſpe- 
cially children, who are uſvally in their ſhirts. The windows in the 
huts of the poor are very ſmall, that as little cold may be admitted as 
poſſible: in the houſes of perſons of condition, the windows are caulk- 
ed up againſt winter, and commonly have double glaſs- frames. In ſhort, 
they can regulate the warmth in their apartments by a thermometer 
with great exaCtneſs, opening or ſhutting the flues to increate or di- 
minith the heat. When the Ruſſians go out, they are clothed ſo warm. 
ly, that they almoſt bid defiance to froſt and ſnow ; and it is obſervable 
that the wind is ſeldom violent in the winter; but when there is much 
wind, the cold 1s exceedingly piercing. 

One advantage which the Rufſians active from the ſeverity of their 
climate, is the preſerving of proviſions by the froſt. Good houſewives, 
as ſoon as the froſt ſets in for the winter, about the end of October, 
kill their poultry, and keep them in tubs packed up with a layer of 
ſnow between them, and then take them out for uſe as occaſion re- 
quires: by which means they ſave the nouriſhment of the animal for 
ſeveral months. Veal frozen at Archangel, and brought to Peterſburg, 
is eſteemed the fineſt they have; nor can it be diſtinguithed from what 
is freſh killed, being equally juicy. The markets in Peterſburg are by 
this means ſupplied in winter with all manner of proviſions, at a cheap- 
er rate than would otherwiſe. be poſſible ; and it. is not a little curious 
to ſee the vaſt ſtacks of whole hogs, ſheep, fiſh, and other animals, 
which are piled up in the markets for ſale. The method of thawing 
frozen proviſions in Kuſſia is by immerging them in cold water; for 
when the operation of thawing them is effected by heat, it ſeems to 
occafion a violent fermentation, and almoſt a ſudden putrefaction; but 
when produced by cold water, the ice ſeems to be attracted out of the 
body, and forms a tranſparent incruſtation round it. If a cabbage, 
which is thoroughly frozen, be thawed by cold water, it is as freſh as 
if juſt gathered out of the garden; but if it be thawed by fire or hot wa- 
ter, it becomes ſo rancid and ſtrong that it cannot be eaten. 

The quickneſs of vegetation in Ruſſia is pretty much the ſame as has 
been deſcribed in Scandinavia, or Sweden and Denmark. The ſnow 
is the yatura) manure of Kutha, where grain grows in plenty, near Po- 
land, and in the warmer provirices. The buik of the people, however, 
are miſerably fed ; the ſoil produces a vaſt number of mnſhrooms for 
their: ſubſiſtence; and in fon e places, beſides: oaks aud rs, Ruſſia 
yields rhubarb, flax; hemp, j aſture for cattle, wax, honey, rice, and 


* 


melons. The boors are particularly careful in the cultivation of ho- 1 l 
ney, which yields them#plenty of metheglin, their ordinary drink ; they | Vp 
likewiſe extract a ſpirit from rye, which they prefer to brandy. . 1 1 

That a great part of Ruſſia was populous in former days, 18 not to be ; | 1 
diſputed; though it is equally certain that the inhabitants, till lately, Wi 
were but little acquainted with agriculture, and ſupplied the place of it | 
bread, as the inhabitants of Scandinavia do now, with a kind of faw- Wt 
duſt and a preparation of tiſh-bones. Peter the Great, and his ſucceſſors | 5 a] Ho 


down to the preſent time, have been at incredible pains to introduce 
agriculture into their dominions; and though the ſoil is not every where 
proper for corn, yet its vaſt fertility in tome provinces bids fair to make 
grain as common in Ruſſia as it is in the ſouthern countries of Europe. 
The eaſy communication by means of rivers, which the inland parts of 
that empire have with each other, ſerves to ſupply one province with 
thoſe products of the earth in which another may be deficient, As to 
mines and minerals, they are as plentiful in Ruſſia as in Scandinavia; and 
the people are daily improving in working them. Mountains of rich 
iron ore are found in ſome places, moſt of which produce the load-ſtone, 
and yield from 50 to 70 per cent. Rich filyer and copper mines are found 
on the confines of Siberia. | | e [ 
MouxNTAa1Ns, RIVERS, N Ruſſia is in general a flat level 
AND PACE OF THE COUNTRY, { country, except towards the north, 
where lie the Zimnopoias mountains, thought to be the famous Montes. 
Riphei of the ancients, now called the Girdle of the Earth. On the 
weſtern fide of the Dnieper comes in part of the Carpathian mountains; : 
and between the Black Sea and the Caſpian, Mount Caucaſus borders a * 
range of yaſt plains extending on the ſea of Oral. And here it may 1 
Be obſerved, that, from Peterſburg to Pekin, we ſhall hardly meet with _ 1 
a mountain on the road through Independent Tartary; and from Pe- 
terſburg to the north part of France, by. the road of Dantzic, Ham- 
burg, and Amfterdam, we ſcarcely can perceive the ſmalleſt hill. 
The moſt confiderable rivers are the Wolga, or Volga, running eaſt 
and ſouth, which, after traverſing the greateſt part of Muſcovy, and 
winding a courſe of 3000 Englith miles, diſcharges itſelf into the 
Caſpian Sea. It is reckoned one of the mot fertile rivers of Eu- 
rope; producing many kinds of fiſh, and fertilifing all the lands 
on each ſide with various trees, fruits, and vegetables; and it is re- 
mmarkable, that in all this long courſe there is not a fingle cataract to in- 
terrupt the navigation; but the nearer it approaches to its mouth, the 
number of its ifles increaſes, and it divides itſelf into a greater num- 
ber of arms than any known river in the world: all theſe arms divide 
1 themſelves into others ſtill Jeſs, which join and meet again; ſo that the 
= Wolga diſcharges itſelf into the Caſpian Sea by more than 70 mouths, 
©” By means of this noble river, the city of Moſcow preſerves a commu- 
nication, not only with all the ſouthern parts of Ruſſia, but even with 
Ferſia, Georgia, Tartary, and other countries bordering on the Caſpian 1 
Sea, The Don, or Tanais, divides the moſt eaſtern part of Ruſſia | 793 
5 om Aſia, and, in its courſe towards the eaſt, approaches ſo near the | 5 
1 Volga, that the czar Peter I. had undertaken to form a communication 
3 between them by means of a canal: this grand project, however, was de- 
. texted by. the irruption of the Tartars, This river, excluſive of its 
5 turnings and windings, diſcharges itſelf into the Palus Maotis, or ſea 
3 of Aſoph, about four hundred miles from its riſe. The Boryſthenes, or 
4 Dnicper, which is likewiſe one of the Jargeſt rivers in Europe, ruus 
4 mrongh Lithuania, the country of the Zaporog Coſſacs, and that of 
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the Nagaiſch Tartars, and falls into the Euxine or Black Sea, at Kin- 
burn, near Oczakow : it has thirteen cataracts within a ſmall diſtance. 
To theſe may be added the two Dwinas, one of which empties itſeif 
at Riga into the Baltic; the other has its ſource near Uſtiaga, and, di- 
viding itſelf into two branches near Archangel, there falls into the 
White Sea. 9 85 05 


Foreſts abound in this extenſive country; and the northern and north- 


eaſtern provinces are in a manner deſert; nor can the tew inhabitants they 
contain be called Chriſtians rather than Pagans. _ | 


> 


QvaADRUVPEDs, BirDs, FrsHEs, . Theſe do not differ greatly from 


ws AND INSECTS. thoſe deſcribed in the Scandinavian 

provinces, to which we muſt refer the reader. The lynx, famous for its 
piercing eye, is a native of this empire; it makes prey of every creature 
it can maſter; and is ſaid to be produced chiefly in the fir- tree foreſts. 
Hyzenas, bears, wolves, foxes, and other creatures already deſcribed, 
atto:d their furs for clothing the inhabitants; but the furs of the black 
foxes and ermine are more valuable in Rufſia than elſewhere. The dro- 
medary and camel were formerly almoſt the only beatts of burden known 
in many parts of Rutha. The czar Peter encouraged a breed of large 
horſes for war and carriages ; but thoſe employed in the ordinary pur- 
poles of life are but ſmall; as are their cows and ſheep. 


We know of few or no birds in Ruſſia that have not been already de- 


ſcribed. The ſame may be ſaid of fiſhes, except that the Ruſſians are 
better provided than their neighbours with ſturgeon, cod, ſalmon, and 
beluga; the latter reſembles a ſturgeon, and is often called the large ſtur- 


geon; it is from twelve to fifteen feet in length, and weighs from 9 to 
16 and 18 hundred weight; its fleſh is white and delicious. Of the 


roe of the ſturgeon and the beluga the Ruſſians make the famous 
caviare, ſo much eſteemed for its richneſs and flavour, that it is often 


ſent in preſents to crowned heads. In cutting up the belugas, they often 


find what 1s called the belnga-ſtone, which is concealed in that maſs of 
glandular fleſh which covers the poſterior parts of the dorſal ſpine, ſup- 
plying the place of a kidney in fiſh. The inſtant it is taken from the 
fiſh it is ſoft and moiſt, but quickly hardens in the air. Its fize is that 
of a hen's egg; in ſhape it is ſometimes oval, and ſometimes flatted, and 


commonly ſells for a ruble. This ſtone is ſuppoſed by profefior Pallas 


to belong to the genitals of the fiſh : it holds a conſiderable rank, 
though with little merit, among the domeſtic remedies of the Rufhans, 
Who ſcrape it, and, mixed with water, give it in difficult labours, in the 
diſeaſes of children, and other diſorder s. | 

POPULATION, MANNERS, AND CUsToms.] The new regiſter in 1704 
contains 8,500,000 ſubject to the poll-tax; and a late ingenious writer, 
reſident ſometime in Ruſſia, gives the following eſtimate : „„ 


Lower claſs of people paying capitation tax, 18,000,000 
Conquered provinces, - . 1,200,000 
moos - miles, . s 60,000 
Clergy, - - - „ 100,000 
Military, : . 0 
Civil, — 8 7 %%% ͤĩ ”;ꝶĩne᷑] 00 
Ukraine, Siberia, Coſtacs, &c. - 32850000 
: 20,100,000 


To theſe muſt now he added near a million more, by the acquiſit ons 
of the Crimea, and a part of Cuban Tartery.; and at leaſt 1,500, 000 1n 
Uic.provinces dgiſmembered from Poland. | 


” * 
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As his imperial majeſty of all the Ruſſias poſſeſſes many of the coun- 
tries whence the prodigions ſwarms of barbarians who overthrew 
the Roman empire ifſued, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe that 
his dominions mult have been better peopled formerly than they are at 
preſent ; twenty-four millions are but a thin population for the immenſe 
tract of country he poſſeſſes. Perhaps the introduction of the ſmall- 
pox and the venereal diſeaſe may have ailifted in the depopulation: it 
is probable allo, that the prodigious quantity of ſtrong and ſpirituous 
liquors, conſumed by the inhabitants of the North, is unfriendly to ge- 


neration. : 


. 


The Ruſſians, properly ſo called, are in general a perſonable people, 


hardy, vigorous, and patient of labour, eſpecially in the field, to an in- 


credible degree. Their complexions differ little from thoſe of the 
Engliſh or Scots; but the women think that an addition of red heightens 
their beauty. Their eye-ſight ſeems to be defective, occaſioned, pro 
bably, by the ſnow, which for a long time of the year is continually 
preſent to their eyes. Their officers and ſoldiers always poſſeſſed a large 
ſhare of paſlive valour; but in the late war with the king of Pruiha 
they proved as active as any troops in Europe; and in the late war with 
the Turks greatly diſtinguithed themſelves. They are implicitly ſfubmit- 


five to diſcipline, let it be ever ſo ſevere ; endure extreme hard- 
ſhips with great patience : and can content themielves with very hard 


fare.” | 

Before the days of Peter the Great, the Ruſſians were in general bar- 
barous, ignorant, mean, and much addicted to drunkenneſs. No leſs 
than 4000 brandy-thops have been reckoned in Moſcow. Not only 
the common people, but many of the boyars, or nobles, lived in a con- 
tinual ſtate of idleneſs and intoxication ; and the moſt complete objects 


of miſery and barbarity appeared in the ſtreets, while the court of 


Moſcow was the moſt ſplendid of any upon the globe. The czar and 


the grandees dreſſed after the moſt ſuperb Aſiatic manner; and their 


magaiticence was aſtoniſhing. The earl of Carliſle, in the account of 


* 


his embaſſy, ſays, that he could ſee nothing but gold and precious 


ſtones in the robes of the czar and his courtiers. The manufactures. 


| however, of thoſe and all other luxuries were carried on by Italians, 


Germans, and other foreigners. Peter ſaw the bulk of his ſubjedts, 
at his acceſſion to the throne, little better than beaſts of burden, deſtined 
to ſupport the pomp of the court. He forced his great men to lay afide 
their long robes, and dreſs in the European manner; and even obliged 


the laity to cut off their beards. The Ruſſians, before this time, had 


tcarcely a ſhip upon their coaſts. They had no convenience for tra- 
velling, no pavements in their ſtreets, no places of public diverſion ; 
and they entertained a ſovereign contempt for all improvements of 
the mind. At preſent a French or Engliſh gentleman may make a 
thift to live as comfortably and ſociably in Ruilia as in moſt other 
parts of Europe. Their polite afſemblies, ſince the acceſſion of the 


late empreſs, have been put under proper regulations; and few of 
the ancient uſages remain. It is, however, to be obſerved, that, not- 


withſtanding the ſeverities of Peter and the prudence of ſucceeding 
governments, drunkenneſs ſtill continues among all ranks: nor are 
even prieſts or ladies aſhamed of it on holidays. „ 

The Ruſſians were formerly noted for ſo ſtrong an attachment to their 


native ſoil, that they ſeldom viſited foreign countries. This, however, 
as only the conſequence of their pride and ignorance; for Ruſſian- 


nobility, beſides thote who are in a public character, are now found at 
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every court in Furope. Her late imperial majeſty intereſted herſelf 
in the education of young men of quality, in the knowledge of the 
world, and foreign fervices, particularly that of the Britith fleet. 

It is ſaid that the Ruman ladics were formerly as ſubmiſſive to their 
huſbands in their families as the latter are to their ſuperiors in the field; 
and that they thought themſelves ill treated if they were not often re. 
minded of their duty by the diſcipline of a whip, manufactured by 
themtelves, which they preſented to their huſbands on the day of their 
marriage. Their nupiial ccremonies are peculiar to themſelves; and 
formerly conſiſted of tome very whimſical rites, many of which are now 
diſuſed. When the parents have agreed upon a match, though the par- 
ties perhaps have never teen cach other, the bride is critically exanin- 
ed by a certain number of temales, who are to correct, if poſſible, any 
defect they find in her perſon. On her wedding-day ſhe is crowned 
with a garland of wormwood ; and after the prieſt has tied the nuptial 
knot, his clerk or ſexton throws a handful of hops upon her head, with- 
ing that ſne may prove as fruitful as that plant. She 1s then led home, 
with abundance of coarſe aud indeed indecent ceremonies, which are 
now wearing off even. amongſt the lower ranks; and the barbarous 
treatment of wives by their hntbands, which extended even to ſcourging 
or broiling them to death, is either guarded againſt by the laws of the 
country, or by particular ſtipulations in the marriage-contract. 

FUNERALs.] The Rufſians entertain many fantaſtic notions with re- 
card to the ſtate of departed fouls. After the dead body is dreſſed, a prieſt 
is hired to pray for the ſou}, to parify the corpſe with incenſe, and to 
ſprinkle it with holy water while it remains above ground, which, 
among the better ſort, it generally does for eight or ten days. When the 
body is carried tothe grave, which is done with many geſticulations of 
ſorrow, the prieſt produces a ticket, figned by their biſhop and another 
clergyman, as the deceaſed's paſſport to heaven. This is put into the 
coffin, between the fingers of the corpſe ; after which the company re- 
turn to the deceaſed's houſe, where they drown their ſorrow in intoxi- 
cation, which laſts, among the better ſort, with a few intervals, forty 
days. During that time a prieſt every day recites prayers over the grave 
of the deceaſed; for though the Ruſſians do not believe in purgatory, 
yet they imagine that their departed friend may be aſſiſted by prayer 
in his long journey to the place of his deſtination after this life. 

PUxISKMENTS.] The Ruſſians are remarkable for the ſeverity. and 
variety of their puniſhments, which are both inflicted and endured with 
a wonderful inſenſibility. Peter the Great uſed to ſuſpend the robbers 
upon the Wolga, and other parts of his dominions, by iron hooks fixed 
to their ribs, on gibbets, where they writhed themſelves to death, hun- 
dreds, ray thouſands, at a time. The fingle and double knout have been 
inficted upon ladies as well as men of quality. Both of them are ex- 
cruciating: but in the double knout the hands are bound behind the 
priſoner's back, aud the cord being fixed to a pully, lifts him from the 
ground, with the diſlocation of both his ſhoulders; and then his back. 
is in a manner ſcaritied by the executioner with a hard thong cut from 
a wild afs's kin. This puniſhment has been ſo often fatal, that a ſur- 
geon generally attends the patient to pronounce the moment it ſhould 
conſe, It is not always the number of the ſtrokes, but the method of 
applying them, which. occaſions the death of a criminal; for the exe- 
crttoner can kill him in three or four ſtrokes, by ſtriking him upon the 
ribs; though perſons are ſometimes recovered,. in a few weeks, who 
have received three hundred ſtrolies moderately inflicted. The boring 
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and cutting out of the tongue are likewiſe practi ſed in Ruſſid; and 


even the empreſs Elizabeth, though ſhe prohibited capital pu- 


niſhments, was forced to give way to the ſuppoſed neceſſity of thoſe 
tortures. 05 5 55 

According to the ſtrict letter of the law, there are no capital puniſh- 
ments in Ruſſia, except in the caſe of high treaſon: but there is much 
leſs humanity in this than has been ſuppoſed. For there are many fe- 
lons who expire under the knout; and others die of fatigne in their 
journeys to Siberia, and from the hardſhips they ſuffer in the mines; 
ſo that there is reaſon to believe that no fewer criminals ſuffer death 
in Ruſſia than in thoſe countries where capital puniſhments are au- 
thoriſed by the laws. | | | 


Felons, after receiving the knout, and having their cheeks and fore- 
head marked, are ſometimes ſentenced for life to the public works at 
Cronſtadt, Viſhnei-Volotchok, and other places: but the common 
practice is to ſend them into Siberia, where they are condemned for lite 
to the mines at Nerſhink. There are, upon an average, from 1000 to 


2000 convicts at theſe mines. The greateſt part are confined iu bar- 


racks, excepting thoſe who are married: the latter being permitted to 
puild hats near the mines, for themſelves and families. The prohibi- 
tion of the torture does honour to the late empreſs Catharine II. 
TRAVELLING.] Among the many conveniencies introduced of late 
into Ruflia, that of travelling is extremely remarkable, and the expente 
very trifling. Like their Scandinavian neighbours, the Rufflaus travel in 
ledges made of the bark of the linden tree, lined with thick felt, drawn 
by rein-deer, when the ſnow is frozen hard enough to bear them. In 
the internal parts of Rufſia, horſes draw their ſledges; and the fledge- 
way, towards February, becomes ſo well beaten, that they erect a kind 
of a coach upon the ſledges, in which they may lie at full length, and fo 
travel night and day, wrapt up in good furs. In this manner they often 
perform a journey of about 400 miles, ſuch as that between Petertburg 
and Moſcow, in three days and nights. Her late imperial majeſty, in her 
Journeys, was drawn in a honſe which contained a bed, a table, chairs, 


and other conveniences, for four people, by 24 poſt-horſes; and the 


houſe itſelf was fixed on a fledge. 


DirrRnDENT NaTions 5 As the preſent ſubjects of the Ruſſian em- 
SUBJECT To Russ1a. J pire, in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, are the de- 
fcendents of many different people, and inhabit prodigious tracts of 
country, ſo we find among them a vaſt variety of character and man- 
ners: and the great reformation introduced of late years, as well as the 


diſcoveries made, render former accounts to be but little depended 


upon. Many of the Tartars, who inhabit large portions of the Ruſſian 


dominions, now live in fixed houſes and villages, cultivate the land, 


and pay tribute like other ſubjects. Till lately they were not admitted 
into the Ruſſian armies ; but now they make excellent ſoldiers. * Other 
Ruſſian Tartars retain their old wandering lives. Both fides of the 
Wolga are inhabited by 'Tſchermiſes and Morduars, a peaceable, in- 
Auſtrious people. The Baſkirs are likewiſe fixed inhabitants of the 
tract that reaches from Kaſan to the frontiers of Siberia; and have cer- 
tain privileges, of which they are tenacious. The wandering Kalmues 
beenpy the reſt of the tract to Aſtracan, and the frontiers. of the Uſbecs; 


and, in conſideration of certain preſents they receive from the ſove- 


reigns of Ruſſia, they ſerve in their armies without pay, but are apt to 
Plunder equally friends and foes. „ 8 | 
The Copacs, who lately made a figure in the military hiftory of Europe, 
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were originally Poliſh ne and ſerved in tlie U kraine, as a militia 
againſt the Tartars. Being oppreſſed by their unfeeling lords, a part of 
them moved to the uncultivated banks of the Don or Tanais, and there 
eſtabliſhed a colony. They were ſoon after joined, in 1637, by two 
other detachments of their countrymen ; and they reduced Aſoph, 
which they were obliged to abandon to the Turks, after laying it in 
alhes. They next put themſelves under the protection of the Ruſſians, 
| built Circatka, on an ifland in the Don; and their pofleſſions, which 
conſiſted of thirty-nine towns on both fides that river, reached from 
Ribna to Aſoph. They cultivated the country, but were ſo wedded 
to their original cuſtoms, that they were little better than nominal ſub- 
Jets to the czars, till the time of Peter the Great. They profeſſed the 
Greek religion; their inclinations. were warlike, and they e 
ferred againſt the Tartars and Turks on the Palus Maotis. 

The character of the Tartars of Kaſan may ſerve for that of all the 
Mahometan Tartars in their neighbourhood. Very few of them are 
tall; but they are generally firaight and well made, have ſmall faces, 
with treth Pmplexions, and a torightly and agreeable air. They are 
baughty and jealous of their honour, but of very moderate capacity. 
3 are iober and frugal, dexterous at mechanical trades, and fond of 
neatneſs. The Tartarian women are of a wholeſome complexion rather 
| — handſome, aud of a good conſtitution: from their earlieſt infancy 
they are accuſtomed to Jabaur, retirement, modeſty, and ſubmiſſion. 
The Tartars of Kaſan take great care of the education of their children. 
They habituate their youth to labour, to ſobriety, and to a ſtrict obſer- 
vance of the manners of their anceſtors. They are taught to read and 
write, and are inſtructed in the Arabic tongue, and the principles of their 
religion, Even the talleſt village has its chapel, ſchool, prieſt, and 
ſchool-maſter ; though ſome of theſe priefts and fchoolmaſters are not 
much {killed i in tho Arabic language. Ihe beſt Tartarian academies in 
the Ruffan empire are thoſe of Kalan, Tobolſk, and Aſtracan, which 
are under the direction of the gagouns, or high-prieſts. It is not un- 
common to find ſmall collections of hiſtorical anecdotes in manuſcript, 
in the huts of the boors: and their merchants, beſides what thoſe little 
libraries contain, are pretty extenſively acquainted with the hiſtory of 
their own people, and that of the cirenmyacent fates, with the anti- 
quities of each. Such as chooſe to make a progreſs in theology, enter 
1 into the ſchocls of Bougharia, whiea are more complete 

than the others, | 

The Tartar citizens of Ka an, Orenberg, 2 a other governments, car- 
ry ON COMMETCE, ærife leveral trades, and have ſome manufactories. 
Their manner of dealing is chiefly by way of barter ; coin is very rare- 
ly ſeen among them, and bills of excbange never. They are not in 
general very enterpriſing; but as they extend their « connexions by art. 
ners and clerks, many of they! carry on a great deal of buſineſs, which 
their parſimonious way of life renders very lucratire. At Kaſan they 
make a trade of preparing what is called in England Morocco-leather.. 
The villages of theſe people comprehend from ten to one hundred farms. 
Moiſt of them allo contain tanuers „ ſhoc- makers, tailors, dy ers, ſmiths, 
aud carpenters. 

The babitations and manner of living of the Tartar citizens and vil- 
Jagers of Aſtracan are perfectly ſimilar with thoſe of the Tartars of Ka- 
fan. In the city of Aſtracan they have a large magazine for goods, built 
of bricks, and ſeveral fhops apon arches, They carry on an important 
commerce with the Armenians, Ferfians, In diane, Boncharians : an 
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their manufaRories of Morocco-leather, cotton, camelots, and ſilks, are 
in a very thriving ſtate . | 


f 


towns and villages, have ſchools and academies, and have made ſome 
rogreſs in the arts and ſciences. They profeſs the Lutheran faith, and 


- uſe the Chriſtian æra in their chronology. They carry on commerce, and 


exerciſe moſt ofthe common trades. The boors are chiefly employed 
in agriculture, hunting, and fiſhing. They are great eaters, making 
five meals a-day, and are immoderately fond of brandy. They enjoy a 


| conſiderable degree of freedom, as the Ruſſian government has conti- 


nued to them the enjoyment of the privileges which they formerly had 
under the crown of Sweden. 3 3 ; 
The tial, who are a Finniſh race, chicfly inhabit the province of 
Viatka, in the government of Kaſan. Some of the Votiaks are Chriſ- 
tians, but great part of them are heathens and 1dolaters ; though even 
theſe believe the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and punithments. 
The Of:aks, who are likewiſe a Finniſh race, are one of the moſt nu- 
merous nations of Siberia. Before they were in ſubjection to Ruſſia, 
they were governed by princes of their own nation, and their deſcend- 
ents are ſtill reputed noble. Theſe people divide themſelves into diffe- 
rent ſtocks or tribes: they chooſe their chiets from among the progeny 
of their ancient rulers. Theſe maintain peace and good order, and ſu- 


perintend the payment of the taxes. They are entirely unacquainted 


with the uſe of letters, and are extremely ignorant ; they can reckon as 
far as ten, but no farther, as is the caſe of other Finnith nations. 

The Vogouls are rather below the middle ſtature, have generally black 
hair, and a ſcanty beard. Their principal occupation 1s the chaſe, in 
which they diſcover much eagerneſs and addreſs; uſing indiſcriminately 
fire-arms, the bow, and the ſpear. They are alſo ſkilful in contriving 
traps, ſnares, and gins, and all the lures of game. | 

The T/chounvaſebes dwell along the two ſides of the Wolga, in the go- 
vernments of Viſchnei-Novgorod, Kaſan, and Orenberg. They never 
live in towns, but aſſemble in ſimall villages, and chooſe the foreſts for 
their habitations. They are very fond of hunting, and procure for that 
purpoſe ſcrew- barrel muſkets, which they prefer to the bow. One of their 


marriage ceremonies is, that on the wedding night the bride is obliged. 


to pull off her hn{band's boots. A late writer ſays, © Among the Tſchou- 
© watches the huſband is maſter of the houſe; he orders every thing 
+ himſelf; and it is the duty of the wife to obey without reply.“ 

. Fhe Kirguifians have a frank and prepoſſeſſing air, fimilar to that 
which characteriſes the Tartars of Kaſan. They have a ſharp but not 
a fierce look, and ſmaller eyes than thoſe Tartars. They have good 


natural ſenſe, and are affable, and high-fpirited, but fond of their eaſe, 


and voluptuous. They dwell always in portable huts, wandering about 
tier deſerts in ſearch of paſturage for their flocks and herds, which con- 
tütutes their principal occupation. The decoration of their horſes em- 


ploxs them almoſt as much as that of their perſons; they having gene- 


r 2 . 2 2 = 
Fall, elegant faddles, handſome houfings, and ornamented bridles. 
They are great eaters, and they alto ſmoke tobacco to exceſs, Men, 


Wonen, and children, all ſinoke, and take ſnuff : they keep the latter 


8 1 ba . * . : — 
Mm utc horns faſtened to their girdles. The great and wealthy live per- 


fectly in the ſarne manner as the reſt of the people, and are diftinguthed 
oaly by the numerous train that accompanies them in their cayalcades, . 


The inns are of Aſiatic origin, and have a cloſe reſemblance to the 
Laplanders, but are more civiliſed, and better informed. They live in 
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and the quantity of huts which ſurround their quarters, inhabited by 
their wives, children, and ſlaves. N : 

The Iungiſiuns form one of the moſt numerous nations of Siberia, 
They are of a middle ſtature, well made, and of a good mien. Their 
fight and hearing are of a degree of acuteneſs and delicacy that is almoſt 


incredible; but their organs of ſmelling and feeling are confiderably 


more blunt than ours. "They are acquainted with almoſt every tree and 
ſtone within the circuit of their utual perambulation ; and they can 
even deſcribe a courſe of ſome hundred miles by the configurations of 
the trees and ſtones they meet with, and can enable others to take the 


ſame route by ſuch deſcriptions. They alſo diſcover the tracks of the 


game by the compreſſion of the graſs or moſs. They learn foreign lan- 
guages with eaſe, are alert on horſeback, good hunters, and dexterous 

The Kalmucs are a courageous tribe, and numerous - for the moſt part 
raw-boned and ſtout. Their viſage is ſo flat, that the tknll of a Calmuc 


may be eaſily known from others. They have thick lips, a ſmall noſe, 
and a ſhort chin, the complexion a reddith and yellowith brown. Their 


cloathing is oriental, and their heads are exactly Chineſe. Some of their 
women wear a large golden ring in their noſtrils. Their principal food 
is animals, tame and wild, and even their chiefs will feed upon cattle 
that have died of diſtemper or age, and though the fleſh be putrid ; ſo that 
in every horde the fleſh-market has the appearance of a lay-ſtall of car- 
rion ; they eat hkewile the roots and plants of their deſerts. They are 
great eaters, but can endure want for a long time without complaint. 
Both ſexes ſmoke continually : during the ſummer they remain in the 
northern, and in the winter in the ſouthern deſerts. They ſleep upon 


felt or carpeting. and cover themſelves with the ſame. | 
The Kami/cbadales have a lively imagination, a ſtrong memory, and 


a great genius for imitation. Their chief employments are hunting and 
fiſhing. The chaſe furniſhes them with fables, foxes, and other game. 
They are very expert at fiſhing, and are well aequainted with the proper 
ſeaſons for it. They eat and drink great quantities; but as what they 
eat is always cold, their teeth are very fine. Dogs are their only do- 
meſtic animals, and they put a high value upon them. Some of them 
travel in ſmall carriages drawn by dogs; and a complete Kamtſchada- 
lian equipage, dogs, harneſs, and all, coſts in that country near twenty 
rubles, or 41. 10s. The Kamtſchadales believed the immortality of the 
ſou], before they were prevailed upon to embrace the chriſtian religion. 


They are ſuperſtitious to extravagance, and extremely fingular and ca- 


pricious in the different enjoy ments of life, particularly their convivial 
entertainments. | . | 

The manners of the Siberians were formerly ſo barbarous, that Peter 
the Great thought he could not inflict a greater puniſhment upon his ca- 
pital enemies, the Swedes, than by baniſhing them to Siberia. The et- 


fect was, that the Swediſh officers and ſoldiers introduced Europeat: 


uſages and manufactures into the country, and thereby acquired a com 
fortable living. In this forjorn region, ſo long unknown to Europe, 
ſome new mines have lately been diſcovered, which, upon their firſt 
opening, have yielded 45,000 pounds of tine filver, faid to have been 


obtained with little difficalty. or expenſe. But Kamtſchatka is now con. 


fidered as the moſt horrid plac of exile in the vaſt empire of Ruſſia; and 

here ſome of the greateſt criminals are ſent. Ts . 
RELICGION.] The eſtabliſhed religion of Ruſſia is that of the Greek 

church, the tenets of which are by far too numerous and complicated te 


D 


a 


gicculſed here; but the great article of faith by which that church 
- da ſo long ſeparated from the Latin or Catholic church, is the 


0 goctrine that the Holy Spirit does not proceed from the Father and the 


Son, but from the Father only. They deny the pope's ſupremacy ; and 


though they diſclaim image-worſhip, they retain many idolatrous and : 


ſuperſtitions cuſtoms. Their churches are full of pictures of ſaints, 
whom they conſider as mediators. They obſerve a number of faſts and 
lents, ſo that they live half the year very abſtemiouſly : an inſtitution 


which is extremely convenient for the ſoil and climate. They have many 


peculiar notions with regard to the ſacraments. They oblige their 
bithops, but not their prieſts, to celibacy. Peter the Great ſhowed his 
profound knowledge in government in nothing more than in the refor- 
mation of his charch. He broke the dangerous powers of the patriarch 


and the great clergy. He declared himſelf the head of the church, 


and preſerved the ſubordinations of metropolitans, archbiſhops, and 


biſhops. Their prieſts have no fixed income, but depend, for ſubſiſt-- 


ence, upon the benevolence of their flocks and hearers. Peter, after 
eſtabliſhing this great political reformation, left his clergy in fall 
poſſeſſion of all their idle ceremonies ; nor did he cut off their beards: 


that impolitic attempt was reſerved for the emperor Peter III. and 


greatly contributed to his fatal cataſtrophe. Before his time, an 
incredible number of both ſexes were ſhut up in convents: nor has it 
been found prudent entirely to aboliſh thoſe ſocieties. The abuſes of 


them, however, are in a great meaſure removed; for no male can be- 


come a monk till he is turned of thirty; and no female a nun till ſhe is 
fifty; and even then not without permition of their ſuperiors. 
The conquered provinces, as already obſerved, retain the exerciſe of 


their own religion; but ſuch is the extent of the Ruſſian empire, that 


many of its ſubjects are Mahometans, and more of them no better than 
Pagans, in Siberia and the uncultivated countries. Many ill-judged at- 
tempts have been made to convert them by force, which have only 
tended to confirm them in their infidelity. On the banks of the river 
Sarpa, is a flouriſhing colony of Moravian brethren, to which the found- 
ers have given the name of Sarepta; the beginning of the ſettlement 
was in 1705, with diſtinguiſhed privileges from the imperial court. 
LanGuace.] The common language of Ruſſia is a mixture of the 
Poliſh and Sclavonian; their piiefts, however, and the moſt learned 


clergy, make uſe of what is called modern Greek: and they who are ac- 
quainted with the ancient language in its purity, may eafily acquire the 


knowledge of it in its corrupted ſtate. The Ruſſians have thirty-fixletters, 


the forms of which have a ſtrong reſemblance to the old Greek alphabet. 


LEARNING AND. LEARNED MEN.] The Ruſſians have hitherto made 
but an inconſiderable figure in the republic of letters: but the great 


= cncouragement lately given by their ſoyereigns, in the inſtitution of 


acadennies and other literary boards, has produced ſufficient proofs 
that they are no way deficient in intellectual abilities. The papers ex- 
hibited by them at their academical meetings have been favourably re- 


ceived all over Europe; eſpecially thoſe that relate to aitronomy, the 


mathematics, and natural philoſophy. The ſpeeches pronounced by the 


£7 - biſhop of Turer, the metropolitan of Novgorod, the vice-chancellor, 


and the marſhal, at the opening of the commiſſion for a new code of 
laws, arc elegant and clailical: and the progreſs which Jearning hag 
made in that empire ſince the beginning of this century, with the ſpeci- 
mens of literature publiſhed both at Peterſburg and Moſcow, is an evi- 


ce that the Ruſſians are not — to ſhine in the arts and ſci- 
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ences. The efforts to civiliſe them did not begin with Peter the Great, 
but were much older. A ſmall glimmering, like the firſt day-break, was 


icen under czar Iwan, in the middle of the 16th century. This became 


more conſpicuous under Alex ius Michaelowitz; but under Peter it burft 
forth with the fplendor of a riſing ſun, and has continued ever ſince to 


aſcend towards its meridian. 
UX1VERSITIES.] Three colleges were founded by Peter the a at 


Moſcow ; one for claflical learning and philoſophy, the ſecond for ma- 


thematics, and the third for navigati on and aſtronomy. To theſe he 


added a diſpenſary, which is a magnificent building, and under the care 
of ſome able German chemiſts and apothecaries, who furniſh medicine 
not only to the army but all over the empire. And within theſe few 
years, Mr. de Shorealow, high: .clambertain to the emprefs Elizabeth, 
daughter to Peter the Great, has founded an univerſity in this city, The 
jate *emprets Catharine II. alto founded an univerſity at Peterſburg, an d 
invited tome of the moſt learned foreigners in every faculty, who are 
provided with good ſalaries; and alſo a military academy, where the 
young nobility and officers” fons are taught the art of war. It ought alſo 
fo be mentioned, to the honour of the fame royal benefactreſs, that ſhe 
founded a, number of ſchools for the education of the lower claſſes of 
her ſubjects, 5 the beſt- inhabited parts of the empire. 
CITIES, TOWNS, PALACES. | Peterſburg naturally takes the lead in 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS, this divifion. It lies at the junction of 
the Neva with the lake Ladoga already mentioned, in latitude 60; but 
the reader may have a better idea: of its fituation by being informed that 


it ſtands on both fides the river Neva, between that lake and the bottom 


of the Finland gulf. In the year 1703, this city conſiſted of a few ſmall 
fiſhing huts, on a fpot ſo wateriſh and ſwampy, that the ground Was 
formed into nine iflands, by which its principal quarters are till di- 
vided, Without entering into too minute a deſcription of this wonder- 
ful city, it is ſufficient to ay that it extends about fix miles every way, 
and contains every ſtructure for magnificence, the improvement of the 
arts, revenue, navigation, war, commerce, and the like, that is to be 
3 in the moſt celebrated cities in Furope. But there is a convent 

hich deſerves particular notice, in whi; oh 4.40 young ladies are edu- 
SAT; 200 of them of ſuperior rank, and the others daughters of citi- 


rens and tradeimen, who, after a certain time allotted to their educa- 


tion,- quit the convent with improvements ſaitable to their conditions 
of life; and thoſe of the lower claſs are prefented with a fum of money, 
as a dowry if they marry, or to ſecure to themſelves a proper Jiveli- 
hood. Near to this convent is a foandling-hoſpital, aſſiſtant to that 
_ one eſtabliſhed at Moſcow, and where the mother may come to 


be delivered privately; after which the leaves the child to the tate, as 


4 parent more capable of promoting its welfare. 
As Peterſburg is the emportrum of Ruſſia, the number of foreign 


tins trading to it in the ſummer- time is furpriſing. In winter 3000 


on6-Hhorſe edges are employed for patieng: ers in the ſtreets. It is ſhip- 
poled that there are 150,000) inhabitants in this city; and it is orna- 
mented with thirty-hye* great churches; for in it almoſt 3 felt ot 


the Chriſtian religion is tolerated. It alſo contains five palaces, ſome 


af which are ſuperd, particu): any. that which is called the New Sum- 
Taer-Palace, near the Triump! hal Port, which is an elegant piece of ar- 
chitecture. This magnificent city is defended on the fide next the 1ea 
by the fortreſs of Cronſtadt, which, confidering the difficulty arid danger 
or navigating a large navaf force through the gulf ot Finland, 15 lu 
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% cCient to guard it on that, fide from the attempts of any ene m. Peters- yi 
"a5 WS _ burg is the capital of the province of Ingria, one of Peter the Great's | F'% 
ne WE conqueſts from the Swedes. In the neighbourhood: of this city are 4.58 
rſt numerous country-houſes and gardens.” ; ; 55 | SA 
to. The city of Moſcow was formerly the glory of this great empire, and 1 
. it full continues conſiderable enough to figure among the capitals of 44 
at Europe. It ſtands, as has been already mentioned, on the river fror #0 
a- which it takes its name, in lat. 55-45, and about 1414 miles north- | 4 
he eaſt of London. Though its ſtreets are not regular, it preſents a ver? kl 
adn pictureſque appearance; for it contains ſuch a number of gardens, 1 
A groves, lawns, and ſtreams, that it ſeems rather to be a cultivated coun- „ 
5g try, than a city. The ancient magnificence of this city would be in- 1 
th, credible, were it not atteſted by the moſt unqueſtionable authors: hut 9 
he we are to make great allowances for the uncultivated ſtate of the adja- 10 
0 cent provinces, which might bave made it appear with a greater laftre 4/8 
* in a traveller's eyes. Neither Voltaire nor Buſching gives us any ſatis- bl 
he factory account of this capital; and little credit is to be given to the th 
10 authors who divide it into regular quarters, each quarter inhabited by | 17 
he * a different order or profeſſion. Buſching ſpeaks of it as the largeſt city | 2100 
02 in Europe: but that can be only meant as*to the ground it ſtands on, 4 
: computed to be ſixteen miles in circumference. - It is generally admit- 4 
I. ted, that Moſcow contains 1600 churches and Eonvents, - and forty-three 1 
of palaces or ſquares. The merchants? exchange, according to Buſching, : 4.80 
ue contains about 6000 fine ſhops, which diſplay a vaſt parade of com- 3 oy 
ny merce, eſpecially to and from China. No city exhibits a greater con- — 
IM traſt than Moſcow, of magnificence and meanneſs in building. The . 
all houſes of the inhabitants in general are miſerable timber booths: but . wed 
LE their palaces, churches, convents, and other public edifices, are ſpacious we: 
di- and lofty. The Kremlin, or grand imperial palace, is mentioned as one 1 
12 of the moſt ſuperb ſtructaures in the world: it ſtands in the interivr cir- 1 
ayy cle of the city, and contains the old imperial palace, pleaſure houſe, | 1 
the and ſtables, a victualling houſe, the palace which formerly belonged to © iy 
be the patriarch, nine cathedrals, five convents, four pariſh churches, the oF 
ent artenal, with the public colleges, and other offices. All the churches 90 
u- in the Kremlin have beautiful ſpires, moſt of them gilt or covered Uh 
iti with ſilver; the architecture is in the Gothic taſte; but the infides of 9 
ca- the churches are richly ornamented; and the pictures of the ſaints are 1 
ons decorated with gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones. The catlizdral has Ky 
PL une towers, covered with copper, double-gilt, and contains a filver 74 
ei- branch with forty-eight lights, ſaid to weigh 2800 pounds. ' & volume 1 k 
hat would ſcarcely ſuffice to recount the other particulars of the magnifi- 1 

to cence of this city. Its ſamptuous monaments of the great-Hultes aud 3 

5 czars, the magazine, the patriarchal palace, the exchequer, an chan- 1 
8 ccry, are noble ſtructures. They have a barbarons anecdote, hat the Ly 
ig We czar John Baſilides ordered the architect of the church of Jeruſalem to 17 
00 LL be Geprived of his eye-ſight, that he might never contrive its equal. 9 
p- be jewels and ornaments of an image of the Virgin Mary. in the 1 
a, Kremlin church, and its other furniture, can be on! y equalled by what at 
l as teen at the famous Holy Houſe of Loretto in Italy. M Voltaire 1 
NC. B Fays, that Peter, who was attentive fo every thing, did not negle | 
855 . Moſcow at the time he was building Peterſburg : for he conſed it to be bt | 

0 5 paved, acorned it with noble edifices, and enriched 1: with mnotactures, Wi! 
105 6: The foundling-hoſbita! at Moſcow is an excellent inſtitut on, and 0 
Sr I Aba to be under very judicious regulations. It was founded by the a" 
ith ate Empreſs, and is ſupported by voluntary contributions, legacies, and *; : 


33 


1 
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other charitsble endowments. It is an immenſe pile of building, of: 
quadrangular ſhape, and contains 3000 foundlings: when completed, 
it is intended to contain 8000. They are taken great care of; and at 


the age of fourteen have the liberty of chooſing any trade; for whch 


purpoſe there are different ſpecies of manufactures eſtabliſhed in he 
hoſpital, When they have gone through a certain apprenticeſhip, or 
have arrived at the age of twenty, they are allowed the liberty of ſet - 
ting up for themſelves; a ſum of money is beftowed upon each found. 
Jing for thac purpoſe, and they are permitted to carry on trade in any 


= of the Ruſſian empire. This is a very conſiderable privilege in 


uſſia, where the peaſants are ſlaves, and cannot leave their villages 
without the permiſſion of their maſters. 35 | 

Nothing can be ſaid with certainty as to the population of Moſcow. 
When lord Carliſle was the Engliſh embaſſador there, in the reign of 
Charles II. this city was twelve miles in compaſs, and the number of 
houſes was computed at 40,000. When Voltaire wrote, Moſcow was 
twenty miles in circumference, and its inhabitants amounted to 500,000, 


Mr. Coxe confirms the account of the circumference of this city, but 


thinks the eſtimate of its population much exaggerated : according to 
an account which was given to him by an Englith gentleman, which 


he received from a lieutenant of the police, and which he ſays may be 
relied on, Moſcow conttans within the ramparts 250,000 ſouls, and in 
the adjacent villages 50,000. Two French travellers, who were there 
in 1792, ſay, its population conſiſts of from 300,000 to 328,000 ſouls, 
in ſummer; but in winter is increaſed to nearly 400,000. Voyage di 


. Deux Frangais. 


Cunxfostrirs.] This article affords no great entertainment, as Ruffa 
has but lately been admitted into the rank of civiliſed nations. She can, 


however, produce many ſtupendous monuments of the public ſpirit of 
her ſovereigns; particularly her canals made by Peter the Great, for 


the benefit of commerce. Siheria is full of old ſepulchres of an un- 
known nation, whoſe inſtruments and arms were all made of copper. 
in the cabinet of natural hiſtory at Peterſburg, is a rhinoceros, dug up 
on the banks of the river Valui, with his fkin, and the hair upon it. 
perfect. The Ruſſians are extremely fond of the ringing of bells, 
which are always to be heard tinkling in every quarter. The great 
bell of Moſcow weighs, according to Mr. Coxe, © 432,000 pounds, 


* and exceeds in bigneſs every. bell in the known world, Its fe. 
is ſo enormous, fays that writer, © that I couſd ſcarccly have 


* given credit to the account of its magnitude, if I had not ex- 
* amined it myſelf, and aſcertained its dimenſions with great exact- 


* nef3. Its height is nineteen feet, its circumference at the bottom 


ee twenty-one yards eleven inches, its greateft thickneſs twenty-three 
&« inches,” It was caſt in the reign of the empreſs Anne: but the 
beam on which it hung, being burnt, it fell, and a large piece is broken 
out of it; ſo that it lately lay in a manner uſeleſs. Mr. Bruce in his 
Memoirs mentions a bell at Moſcow, founded in the czar Boris s time, 
ninetecn ſcet high, twenty-three in diameter, and two in thicknels, 
and weighing 336.000 pounds. The building of Peterſburg, and 
raiſing it on a ſudden trom a few fiſhing huts to be a populous and rich 
city, 1s perhaps an enterpriſe hardly to be paralleled in antiquity. The 
fame may be ſaid of the fortreſs of Cronſtadt, in the neighbourhood of 
Peterſburg, which is almoſt impregnable. This fortreſs and city em- 


* 


pioyed for ſome years 300,000 men in laying its foundation, and driv- 


ing piles night and day; a work which no monarch in Europe (Peter 


excepted) could have executed, The whole plan, with a very little 
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Equally wonderful was the navy which he raiſed to his people, at the 
time when they could hardly be ſaid to have poſſeſſed a ſhip in any part 
of the globe. What is more wonderful than all, he often wronght in 
perſon in all thoſe amazing works, with the ſame aſſiduity as if he had 
been a common labourer. 1 
CoMMERCE, AND Ma- According to the beſt information, the an- 
RITIME FORCE. 0 exports of Ruſſia at preſent amount to 
about 2,400,0001. and her imports do not exceed 1, 600, 000l.; ſo that 
the balance of trade is yearly 800, Ol. ſterling in her favour®. 


The productions and exports of Ruſſia, in general, are many, and 


very valuable ; viz. furs and peltry of various kinds, red leather, linen 
and thread, iron, copper, ſail-cloth, hemp and flax, pitch and tar, wax, 
honey, tallow, ifinglaſs, linſeed-oil, pot-aſh, ſoap, feathers, train-oil, 


hog's briſtles, muſk. rhubarb, and other drugs, timber, and alſo raw filk 


from China and Perſin. | 

Her foreign commerce is much increaſed ſince her conqueſts from 
Sweden, eſpecially of Livonia and Ingria, and fince the eſtabliſhing of 
the new emporium of Peterſburg, whereby her naval intercourſe with 
Europe is made much more ſhort and eaſy. The Ukraine may be called 


the granary of the empire: the beſt corn, hemp, flax, honey, and wax, 


come from this fertile province, and 10, 000 head of horned cattle are 
annually ſent from its paſtures into Sileſia and Saxony. | 
Ruſſia carries on a commerce over land, by caravans, to China, chiefly 


in furs: and they bring back from thence tea, ſilk, cotton, gold, &c. 


To Bochzry, near the river Oxus in Tartary, Rufha ſends her own mer- 


chandife, in return for Indian filks, curled Jamb-ſkins, and ready mo- 


ney; and alſo to the annual fair at Samarcand: ſhe likewiſe trades to 
Perſia by Aſtracan, acroſs the Caſpian ſea, for raw and wrought filk. 
The late emprefs, in 1784, iſſued an edict, permitting all foreigners to 
carry on a free trade by fea and land with the ſeveral countries border- 
ing on the Euxine, which have been lately annexed to the empire. The 
fame privileges, religious and civil, are allowed to them in the ports of 
Cherſon, Sebaſtopolis, and Theodoſia (formerly Caffa) in the province 
of Taurica, as in Peterſburg. | 5 

Before the time of Peter the Great, Archangel, which lies upon the 
White Sea, was the only port of naval communication Which Ruſſia 
had with the reft of Europe; but it was ſubject to a long and tempeſ- 
tuous voyage. They have now thirteen ports, Archangel, Peterſburg, 
8 Revel, Perneau, Narva, Wibourg, Fredericſham, Aſtracan, and 

ola, and the three opened in their new conqueſts. This town is 


about three Engliſh miles in length, and one in breadth, built all or 


wood, excepting the exchange, which is of ſtone. Notwithſtanding the 
decreaſe of the trade of Archangel fince thebuilding of Peterthurg, it ſtill 


£xports a conſiderable quantity of merchandiſe. Their maſts and timber 


for the dock yards come chiefly from the foreſts of Cuſan, that border 
The army is generally calculated to amount to ſrom 409 to 450, 000 
men : according to Buſching, it amounted, in 1772, to above 600, 000; 


and, according to an eſtimate taken in 1784, it then amounted to 


368,901 +. 


F Coxe's Travels, vol. ii. p. 247. 


„ French travellers before quoted remark on this head: „If we rely on the ga- 


3 1 eſtimate the forces of the Ruſſian empize at more than 500,000 men; 

150000 an it ſmall error. The armies of tha! power have never exceeded 

nike, 1. n doth cavalry and infantry [ his is the greateſt effort the empire can 
he irregular troops and regiments in gatriſon are not included in this eſtigzate.“ 


K 3 


aſhſtance from ſome German engineers, was drawn by his own hand. 
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The Ruſſian navy in the * arbours of Cronſtadt, Reyel, and Archan- 

gel. in the ye: r 1702, conſiſted of 30 ſhips of the line, of which 8 <p 

of 110 gans Fa ad the reſt of 74 and 66; 27 frigates of 28, 32, and 3 
uns; 50 ga _— 300 gun-boats, 16 fir e-thips, and other ſmaller Rea 


ie15; be ſides a fleet in the Black Sea, conhiting of 17 ſhips of the line, 
and a ſtill pres _ number of frigates, corvettes, &c. Twenty thouſand ſail- 
ors are kept | in confiant pay at id Service, cither on board the ſhi ps OF in 
the dock-yards. The harbour at Cronſtadt, ſeven leagues from Peters- 
burg, is de fended on one fide by a fort of four baſtions, and on the 
other by a battery of 100 pieces of cannon. T he canal and large baſon 


Will contain near 600 ſail of ſhips, 


GOVEANMENT, LAWS, AND. } The ſovereion of the Ruſſian empire 
DISTINCTION Of RANK. ( is abſolute and deſpotic in the 5 leſt 
extent of thoſe terms, and maſter of the lives and properties of all his 
ſubjects, who, though they are of the fiiſt nobility, or have been Eighly 


inſtrumental in promoting the welfare of the fta te, may notwitht ſtandl⸗ 
= 0ilence, or even for no offence at all, be tcized 


ing, tor ihe nyt © triflin 
upon and ſent IN 81 , or made to drudge for life upon the public 
Works, and hase all their: roOuUS confiſcated; whenever the ſovereign or 
his miniſters $aJl think 11 105 5 Perſons of any rank may be baniſhed 
ito Siberia, for the flighteſt political intriß gue ; and their poſſeſſions be- 
ing confiſ ated, a whole OY may at once be ruined by the infinua- 
tions of aa artful c: urtier. The 23 court of chancery, which was 
a tribunal compoſed of a few miniſters choſen by the ſovercign, had the 
lives and fortunes of all families at their mercy. But this court was 
ſuppreſſed by Peter III. | 
Ihe ſyſtem ef civil laws at pr eſcnt eſtabliſhed in Ruſſia is very im- 
Perfect, aud in many ind ances barbarous and unjuſt; being an aſſem- 
blage of uus aud regulations drawi from moſt of the ſtates of Europe 
11 digeſte fl and in many reſpects rot at all adapted to the genius of the 
Rollen nat on. But the late empreſs made ſome attempts to reform 
he laws, NE put them upon a better footing. The courts of juſtice 
vere in general very corrupt, and thoſe by whom it was adminiſtered 
extreme ly ignorant; but the; ane, cious regulations of Catharine II. Hx- 
cd A ( erte ii ſala ry 6 the oitce.of judge, which before depended on the 
3 of the unhappy clients; ; and thus the poor were without 
hope or gemedy. | EY 50 
be i 1 
| | 00x the title of Attocratrix, which im- 
pies that they oed 125 dignity-to no earthly power. Their ancient 
nobii:ty were d:tided into Krezes, or knazes, boyars, and vaivods. The 
abr S were fovercigns upon their own cſtates, till these were reduced 
by the czar : but they ſtill retain the name. The  boyars were BobuLiy 
L 
3 


14) 
" 
A. 


nder the Y CZES ; and the vzivods were governors of PTOVINCES. 
hoſe (tes,. howerer, io often revived the ideas cf their ancient power, 


£4.14 


1 1 - 8 : 7 8 i 71 
hat tc} late empreſſe« 8 ccd among their ſubjects the titles 01 
counts and princes, ard the other diſtinctions of nobility that are com- 


mon io ere of Europe? | 

BREVES+E AN; Ex xsgs.] Nothing certain can be ſaid concern. 
3 p 5 SEN $1 5 3 z 2 oh 8 4 
ing the revenues Of this u hty empire; but they are, undoubtcu,y, at 


8 


— 


pre.ent, far f.. per: or to what they were in former times, even unde 
Feter thb bat. The vaſt exertions for promoting induſtry, made by 
his fc lor, ſpreially hor late imperial majeſty; muſt have greatly | 


addcd to their income, which, man; years ago, Was little leis thas 


actions of BOG form a conſiderable part of the Ruſſian con- 
; { 
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0,000,000 of rubles, or nearly fix millions ſterling annualiy; thug 
computed: . EE RO 5 ; bs 


- 


Rubles. 


Capitation tas oe iP [25 8.500, 000 f 5 
Other taxes and duties 7,000,000 Ld 


The crown-lands, with other do- I g 
Me, . 1 le 1 „000, 
mains taken from the clergy 5 


Produce of the mines - - - - 1,500,000 | f wil 

Monopoly of diſtilled liquors - +» 4;0090,00 gl Wi 

Monopoly of ſalt - = 1,800,000 ., _ | 
| | 28,890,000 „ 5 i 
According to Mr. Pleſcheef's computation, publiſhed in Engliſh by 


the reverend Mr. Smirnove, the revenues of Rutha exceed 40,000,009 
of rubles; and the expenſes, even in time of war, are faid not to amount 
to 30,009,000. The two French travellers, who were in Ruſſia in 1792, | 
eſtimate the whole revenue of the empire to have been little leſs than 0 
50,000,000 of rubles, or nearly 12,000, C00l. ſterling. a | 
When this ſum is conſidered relatively, that is, according to the high 
value of money in that empire, compared to its low value in Great 
Britain, it will be found a very conſiderable revenue. That it is ſo, 
appears from the vaſt armies maintained and paid by the two late em- 0 
preſſes, in Germany, Poland, and ellewhere, when no part of the | 11 
money returned to Ruſſia; nor do we find that they received any con- 1 
ſiderable ſubſidy from the houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria, who, indeed, [0h 
were in no condition to grant them any. In 1733, reckoning the tri- 1 
bute paid by the Tartars, with all taxes and duties in money, the ſum = 1 
total is ſaid to have amounted only to thirteen millions of rubles (each 
ruble amounting to 48. 6d. ſterling). ' This income was at that time 
ſufficient to maintain 339,500 men, employed in the land and ſea fer 
vice. The other expenſes, befide the payment of the army and navy | fi. 
of the late empreſs, the number and diſcipline of which were at leaſt ' [148 
equal to thoſe of her greateſt predeceflors, were very conſiderable. _ 
Her court was elegant and magnificent; her guards and attendants ſplen- | il 
did; and the encouragement the gave to learning, the improvement of 10 
the arts, and uſeful dijcoveries, coſt her vaſt ſums, excluſive of her or- 
dinary expenſes of ſtate. | „ | | 4 
Some of the Rufian revenues ariſe from monopolies, which are often 1 
necetlary in the infancy of commerce. The moſt hazardous enterpriſe | 
andertaken by Peter the Great was his imitating the conduct of Henry 5 
VIII. off England, in ſeiſing the revenues of the charche He found, 
perhaps, that policy and necetlity required that the greateſt part of them 1 
mould be reſtored, which was accordingly done; his great aim being to 


deprive the patriarch of his exceſſive power. The clergy are taxed in 9 
Ruſſia; but the pecuniary revenues of the crown arife from taxes upon: | We! 


eſtates, bagnios, bees, mills, fiſheries. and other particulars ©: fre 1 
The Haffiaꝶ armics are raiſed with little or no expenſe, and, while in- | 
iheir own country, ſubſiſt chiefly on proviſions furnithed them by the- 
country people according to their internal valuation. The pay of-a fol- 


dier ſcarcely amounts to thirty ſhillings yearly ; in garriſon he. receives 9 
oni'y five rubles yearly. The pay of a ſailor and a gunners a rublè a i 
month, and they are found with providions when on ſhore. .*. wes * 1 

 Oxryrss. ] The order of St. Andrew was inftitated by Peter the Great, | 


n 1098, to animate his nobles and officers in his wars againſt the Turks. 
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So chofd St. Androw for his patron, becanſe by tradition he was the | 
founder of Chriſtianity in the country. The knights are 1 of the 


firſt rank in the empire. The order of St. Alexander Newſer was al ſo in- 
ſtituted by Peter the Great, and confirmed by the empreſs Catharine 1, 
in the year 1725. The order of St. Catbarme was inſtituted by Peter the 


Great, in honour of his empreſs, for her aſſiſtance on the banks of the 


Pruth. The order of St. George, inſtituted by the late empreſs Ca- 
tharine II. in favour of the military officers in her ſervice. The order 
of St. Wolodemir was inſtituted October 3d, 1782, by the late em- 
preſs, in favour of thoſe who ſerve in a civil capacity. The order of 


-St. Anne of Holſtein, in memory of Anne, daughter of Peter the Great, 


was introduced into Ruſlia by Peter III. | 
H1sTosv. |] It is evident, both from ancient hiſtory and modern dif 


coveries, that ſome of the moſt neglected parts of the Ruſſian empire 
at preſent were formerly rich and populous. The reader who cafts his 
eyes on the general map of Europe and Aſia, may fee the advantages of 


their ſituation, and their communication by rivers with the Black Sea, 
and the richeſt provinces in the Roman and Greek empires. In Jater 


times, the Afiatic part of Ruſſia bordered on Samarcand in Tartary, 


once the capital, under Jenghis Khan and Tamerlane, of a far more 
rich and powerful empire than any mentioned in hiftory ; and nothing 


is more certain than that the conqueſt of Ruſſia was among the Jaſt at. 
tempts made by the former of thoſe princes. The chronicles of this 


empire reach no higher than the ninth century; but they have a tra- 
dition, that Kiovia and Novgorod were founded by Kii in the year 430. 
This Kii is by ſome conſidered as an ancient prince, while others men- 


tion him as a ſimple boatman, who uſed to tranſport goods and paſ- 


ſengers acroſs the Neiper. For a long time the chief or ruler had the 
title of grand duke of Kiow. We cannot, with the ſmalleſt degree of 
probability, carry our conjectures, with regard to the hiſtory of Ruſſia, 
higher than the introduction of Chriſtianity, which happened about 


the tenth century, whea the princeſs of this country, called Olba is 
ſaid to have been baptiſed at Conſtantinople, and refuſed the hand of 
the Greek emperor, John Zimiſces, in marriage. This accounts for 


the Ruſſians adopting the Greek religion, and part of the alphabet. 


Photius, the famous Greek patriarch, ſent prieſts to haptiſe the Ruſ- 


fians, who were for ſome time ſubject to the ſee of Conſtantinople; 


but the Greek patriarchs afterwards refigned all their authority over 


the Ruſſian church; and its bithops erected themſelves into patriarchs, 


who were in a manner independent of the civil power. It is certain, 


that, till the rear 1450, the princes of Ruſſia were but very little con- 
ſidered, being chiefly ſubjected by the Tartars. About this time John 


or Iwan Baſilides conquered the Tartars, and, among others, the duke 


of Great Novogorod, from whom he is ſaid to have taken 300 cart- 


loads of gold and ſilver. His proſperous reign of forty years gave 2 


new aſpect to Ruſſia. 
His grandſon, the famons John Baſilowitz TI. having cleared his 


country of the intruding Tartars, ſubdued the kingdoms of Kaſan and 


Aſtracan Tartary, in Afia, and annexed them to the Ruſſian dominions. 
By his cruelty. however, he obliged the inhabitants of ſome of his fineſt 


- provinces, particularly Livonia and Eſthonia, to throw themſelves un- 


der the protection of the Poles and Swedes. Before the time of this 


John TI. the ſovereign of Rufha took the title of Welike Knez, great 
„prince, great lord, or great chief; which the Chriſtian nations alt- 
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Upon the death of Joh nBaſilowitz, the Ruſſian ſucceſhon was filled by 
a {et of weak, cruel princes: and their territories were torn in pieces 


by civil wars. In 1597, Boris Godonow aſſaſſinated Demetri, or De- 


metrius, the lawful heir, and uſurped the throne. A young monk took 
the name of Demetrius, pretending to be that prince who had eſcaped 


from his murderers : and with the aſſiſtance of the Poles. and a con- 


fiderable party (which every tyrant has againſt him), he drove out the 
uſormer nd ſeiſed the crown himſeif. The impoſture was diſcovered 
as ſoon as he came to the ſovereignty, becauſe the people were not 


leaſed with him; and he was murdered. Three other falſe Deme- 


tijus's ſtarted up, one after another. 
Thiſe impoſtures prove the deſpicable ſtate of ignorance in which the 


RNuſlians wrre immerged. The country became by turns a prey to the 


Pole and the Swedes, but was at length delivered by the good ſenſe of 
the boyars, impelled by their deſpair ſo late as the year 1613. The in. 
dependency of Ruflia was then on the point of being extinguiſhed. 


_ Uladiflaus, fon of Sigiſtnund II. of Poland, had been declared czar ; 


but the tyranny of the Poles was ſuch, that it produced a general rebel- 
Jon of the Ruthans, who drove the Poles out of Moſcow, where they 


Had for ſome time defended themſelves with unexampled courage. Phila- 


re s. archbiihop of Roſtow, whoſe wife was deſcended from the an- 
cient {overeigns of Ruflia, had been ſent embaſſador to Poland by 
Demetrius, one of the Ruſſian tyrants, and there was detained priſoner, 


under pretence that his countrymen had rebelled againſt Uladitlans. 


The boyars met in a body; and ſuch was their veneration for Phila- 
retes, and his wife, whom the tyrant had thut up in a nunnery, that 
they elected their ſon Michael Fædorowitz, of the houſe of Romanoff, 
a youth of 15 years of age, to be their, ſovereign. The father being 
exchanged for ſome Polith priſoners, returned to Ruſſia ; and being 
created patriarch by his ſon, reigned in the young man's right with 
great prudence and ſucceſs. He deteated the attempts of the Poles to 
replace Uladitlans upon the throne, and likewiſe the claim of a brother 
of Guſtavus Adolphus. The claims of the Swedes and Poles upon 
Ruſha occaſioned a war between thoſe two people, which gave Michael 
a kind of breathing-time ; and he made = it for the benefit of his 
ſubjects. He reigned thirty three years; and by his wiſdom, and the 
mildneſs of his character, reſtored eaſe and tranquillity to his ſubjeRs. 
It here may be proper to mentian the mode of the czar's nuptials, 
which could not be introduced into the miſcellaneous cuſtoms of the 
nation. His czariſh majeſty's intention to marry being known, the 
molt celebrated beauties of his dominions were ſent for to court, and 
there entertained. They were viſited by the czar, and the moſt mag- 


nificent nuptial preparations were made, before the happy lady was 


declared by ſending her magnificent jewels and a wedding- robe. The 
reſt of the candidates were then diſmiſſed to their ſeveral homes, with 
ſuitable preſents. The name of the lady's father who pleaſed Michael 
was Streſchnen ; and he was ploughing his own farm waen it was an- 


b nounced to him that he was father-in-law to the czar. 


Alexius ſucceeded his father Michael, and was married in the ſame 


manner. He appears to have been a prince of great genius. He re- 
covered Smolentko, Kiow, and the Ukraine, but was unfortunate in 
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erwards rendered by that of great-duke. The title of Tzar, or, as we 
_ call it, Czar (a word which fignifies emperor, and is probably derived 
from the Roman Ceſar), was added to that of the Ruſſian ſovereigns. 
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Eis wars. with the Swedes. When the grand-iignor, Mahomet IV. 
ranghtily demanded {one poſle ſſions from 1 in the Ukraine, his an- 
fwer was, * that he ſcorned to fubmit to a Mahometan dog, and that 
« his eymitar was as good as the grand-fignor's ſabre.” He promoted 
agriculture; introduced into his empire arts and ſciences, of 1 he 
was himſelf a lover ; publithed : 2 code of laws, ſome of hich are ſtill 
alſed in the adminiſtration of juſtice ; and greatly improved his army by 
eſtabliſhing diſcipline. This he effected chiefly by the help of firangers, 
woſt of w br om were Scotch. He ſubdued a chief of the Don Coilacs, 
named Stenko Rafin, who envearonred to make himſelf king of Afira- 
can ; and the rebel; with 12,000 of his raden ns were hanged on the 


High roads. He introduced linen and filk manufactures into his do- 


minions; 2 75 inftead of pu tting to death or enflaving his Lithuanian, 
Poliſh, and Tartar pritoners, he ſent them to people the banks. of the 
Wolga and the Kama. Theodore ſucceeded his Father Alexius in 
1667. He xeig: ned ſeven years; an 4] having on his death-bed called his 
Bo ars around! bim in the-pretence of his brother and fifter, Iwan and 
Sp nia, and of Peter, who was afterwa rds fo celebrated, and who was 
hr half-brother, he ſaid to them, + Hear my laſt ſentiments; they are 
* dictated by my love for the fi te, and by my affection ou my peæo- 

& ple. The bodily infirmitics of Iwan neceſſarily muſt affect his meu- 


Y 
oO 
1 


tal taculties; he is in capable of ruling an empiie like that of Ruffia; 


£© he cannot take it amils if I recomn 2enc 4 to you to ſet him. afide, and 


*« Jet your approbation fall on Peter, who, to a robuſt conſtitution, joins 


< great ſtrength of mind, and marks of a ſuperior underſtanding.“ 
But this wiſe deſtination extreme ly oitended the princeſs Sophia, who 
was a woman of.great ambition, and who, after the death of Theodore, 


found means to excite a horrible ſedition am 30Ng the Strelitzes, WhO. 


then formed the ſtanding army of Ruffia. Their exceſſes ſurpafled all 
deſc iption; but Sophia, by her mn magem ent, replaced her brother 
Iwan in his birth-right, and exerciſed the government herſelf with the 
greateſt ſeverity and inhumanity ; for all the Ruſlian grandees wig 
were related to Peter, or whom ihe ſuppoſed to favour him, were put 
to cruel bin ths. The inftances given of her barbarous adminiſtration 
are ſhocking to humanity. At lngth, in 1682, the two princes, Iwan 
and Peter, were declared joint fovereigns, and their fifter, their aſlo- 
ciate co-regent. Her 1 Was bloody : and tumultuous; nor 
durſt the venture to check the ury- of the Strelitzes, and other in- 
furgents. Fi „di Ng this debi! lity in her oon per ſon, ſhe intended to have 
married! prince Paul Galitzin,. who is aid to hay c been a man of ſerie 
aud fpirit, and ſome lc: Al Being placed at the head of the army 
by Sophia he N 150 Crim 1a riary; but Peter now was about 
17. years bt age, and aticrte 4 his 1 icht to the throne, Sophia and 
Iwan were then at Moe ow ; and upon Peter's publi (ing aloud that 


4 COT {piracy bad been 3 by his ſiſter to murder him. he was 


Joi ed by the Strelitzes, who deteated or de ſtroyed Sophia's party, and 
forced herſelf to retire to a monaſtery, Galitzin's life was ſpared - buf 
his great eſtate was confi! aied, and the following curious 5 
Was pronounced as his puuiſhmeht: Thou art or amindec x the 
„ moſt clement czar to repair to Karga, a town under the pole, an d 
be there To conti ue the remaiinger of 1 iy d. iys. His ma. jeſty, out of lus 
% tene geodneſs, allows itjid 8 three pence per da). for thy ſubſiſt- 
*ecnce. This left Peter with no other com petitor, in the ycar 1059, 


than the mild aud eaiy Iwan; and upon his death, which happened 
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in 1606, Peter reigned alone, and cruelly provided for his own future 
ſecurity, by the execution of above 3000 Strelitzes. 

Peter, though he had been but very indifferently educated through 
the jealouſy of his ſiſter, aflociated himſelf with the Germans and 
Dutch; with the former for the ſake of their manufactures, which he. 
carly introduced into his dominions ; and with the latter for their {kill 


in navigation, which he practiſed himſelf. His inclination for the arts 


was encouraged by his favourite Le Fort, a Piedmonteſe ; and general 
Gordon, a Scotchman, diſciplined the czar's own regiment, confifting 
of 5000 foreigners ; while Le Fort raiſed a regiment of 12,000, among 
whom he introduced the French and German exerciſes of arms, with 
2 view of employing them in curbing the inſolence of the Strelitzes. 
Peter, after this, began his travels; leaving his- military affairs in the 
hands of Gordon. He ſet out as an attendant upon his own embailadors ;. 
and his adventures in Holland and England, and other courts, are too 
numerous, and too well known, to be inſerted here. By working as a 
common ſhip-carpenter at Depiford and Saardam, he completed him- 
ſelf in thip-building and navigation; and through the excellent diſci- 
pline introduced among his troops by the foreigners, he not only over- 
awed or cruſhed all civil inſurrections, but all his enemies on this fide 
of Aſia; and at laſt he even exterminated, excepting two feeble regi- 
ments, the whole body of the Strelitzes. He rote gradually through 
every rank and ſervice both by. ſea and land; and the many defeats 


which he received, eſpecially that from Charles XII. at Narva, ſeemed 
only to enlarge his ambition, and extend his ideas. The battles he loſt 


rendered him at length a conqueror, by adding experience to his con- 
rage; and the generous friendſhip he ſhowed to Auguſtus king of Po- 
land, both before and after he was dethroned by the king of Sweden, 


redounds greatly to his honour. He had no regard for rank diſtinct from 


merit; and he at laſt married Catharine, a young Lithuanian woman, 
who had been betrothed to a Swedith ſoldier ; becauſe, after a long co- 


habitation, he found her poiteffed of a ſou] formed to execute his 


plans and to affiſt his conneils. Catharine was ſo much a ſtranger 
to her own country, that her huſband afterwards diſcovered her brother, 
who ſerved as a common ſoldier in his armies. But military and na- 
val triumphs, which ſucceeded one another after the battle of Put- 


towa in 1709, with Charles XII. were not the chief glory of Peter's 


reign. He applied himſelf with equal affiduity to the cultivation of 
commerce, arts, and ſciences; and, upon the whole, he made ſuch ac- 
quiſitions of. dominion, even in Europe itſelf, that he may be ſaid at 
the time of his death, which happened in 1725, to have been the moſt 


powerful prince of his age, but more feared than, beloved. by his ſub- 


jects. 8 | | ; 
Peter the Great was unfortunate in his eldeſt ſon, who in Ruſſia is 


entitled the Czarowitz, and who, marrying without his conſent, en- 


tercd, as his father alleged, into ſome. dangerous practices againit his 
perton and government; for which he was tried and condemned to 


death. Tinder a ſovereign ſo deſpotic as Peter was, it is difficult to 


detar umme on the juttice of the charge. It was undoubtedly his will 
that the young prince thould be found guilty ; and the very reading 


* } — F , 8 1 * ; . 4 a R 
vi ine leutence appears to have been fata to him. It is ſaid, that, as 
ſoon as ienience of death was pronounced upon the prince, in which 


ere the following words, „The divine, cccleſfiaſtical, civil and mili- 


6c t 


© agauntt cheix facher and their ſovereign are-maniteRR,” he fell into the 


ary law, conderans to death, without mercy, all thoſe whoſe attempts 
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moſt violent convulſions, from which it was with great difficulty that 
he regained a little interval of ſenſe, during which he defired his fa- 
ther would core to fee him; when he aſked his pardon, and ſoon after 
died. According to other accounts, he was ſecretly executed in pri- 
ſon, and marſhal Weyde was the perſon who beheaded him. After 
this event, in 1724, Peter ordered his wife Catharine to be crowned, 
with the fame magnificent ceremenies as if the had been a Greek em- 
preſs, and to be recogniſed as his ſucceſſor ; which ſhe according] 
was, and mounted the Ruſſian throne upon the deceaſe of her bub. 
band. She died, after a glorious reign, in 1727, and was ſucceeded 
by Peter II. a minor, ſon to the czarowitz. Many domeftic revolu- 


tions happened in Ruſſia during the ſhort reign of this prince; but none 


were more remarkable than the diſgrace and exile of of prince Men. 
zikoff, the favourite general in the two late reigns, and eſteemed the 
richeſt ſubject in Europe. Peter II. died of the ſmall pox, in 1730. 
Notwithſtanding the deſpotiſm of Peter and his wife, the Ruſſian ſe- 
nate and nobility, upon the death of Peter II. ventured to ſet afide the 
order of ſucceſſion which they had eſtabliſhed. The male iſſue of Peter 


was now extinguiſhed ; and the duke of Holſtein, fon to the eldeſt 


daughter, was, by the deſtination of the late empreſs, entitled to the 
crown ; but the Ruſſians, for political reaſons, filled their throne with 


Anne, ducheſs of Courland, ſecond daughter to Iwan, Peter's eldeſt 
brather, though her eldeſt fiſter, the ducheſs of Mecklenburg, was 


alive. Her reign was extremely proſperous ; and though the accepted 
the throne under limitations that fome thought derogatory to her dig- 
nity, yet the broke them all, afferted the prerogative of her anceſtors, 
and puniſhed the aſpiring Dologorucki family, who had impoſed up- 
on her limitations, with a view, as it äs faid, that they themſelves might 
govern. She raiſed her favourite, Biron, to the duchy of Courland ; 
and was oblized to give way to many fevere executions on his ac- 
connt. Upon her death in 1740, John, the fon of her niece the prin- 
ceſs of Mecklenburg, by Anthony Ulric of Brunſwick-Wolfenbut- 
tle, was, by her will, entitled to the ſucceſſion ; but being no more 
than two years old, Biron was appointed to be adminiſtrator of the 
empire during his nonage. This deſtination was diſagreeable to the 
princeſs of Mecklenburg and her huſhand, and unpopular among the 
Ruſſians. Count Munich was employed by the princeſs of Meck- 
Jenburg to arreſt Biron, who was tried, and condemned to die, but 
was ſent into exile to Siberia. | | | | 
The adminiftration of the princeſs Anne of Mecklenburg and her 
huſband was, on many accounts, but particularly that of her German 
connexions, difagreeable, not only to the Ruſſians, but to other powers 
of Europe: and notwithſtanding a proſperous war they carried on with 
the Swedes, the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter, by Catharine, to Peter the 
Great, formed ſuch a party, that in one night's time ſhe was declared 
and proclaimed empreſs of the Ruſſias; and the princeſs of Mecklen- 
burg, her huthand. and fon, were made priſoners. : N 
Elizabeth's reign may be ſaid to have been more glorious than that 
of any of her predeceſſors, her father excepted. She abolithed capital 
punithments, and introduced into all civil and military proceedings A 
moderation, till her time unknown in Ruſſia : but at the fame time ſhe 
puniſhed counts Munich and Oſterman, who had the chief manage* 


ment of affairs during the late adminiflration, with exile. She made 
peace with Sweden, and ſettled, as we have already ſeen, the ſucceſſion 


to that crown, as vvell as to her own dpminions, upon the moſt equita- 
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ple foundation. Having gloriouſly finiſhed a war with Sweden, the 
reſtored the natural ordgr of ſucceſſion in her own ſamily, by declar- 
ing the duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, who was deſcended from her eldeſt 
ſiſter, her heir. She gave him the title of grand-duke of Ruſſia; and, 


ſoon after her acceſſion to the throne, called him to her court, where 
he renounced the ſucceſſion of the crown of Sweden, which undoubt- 


edly was his right, embraced the Greek religion, and married a prin- 
ceſs; of Anhalt-Zerbſt, the late empreſs Catharine II. by whom he had 
2 ſon, who is the preſent emperor of Ruſſia. | 

Few. princes have had a more uninterrupted career of glory than Eli- 
zabeth. She was completely victorious over the Swedes. Her alliance 


was courted by Great Britain, at the expenſe of a large ſubſidy ; but 


many political, and ſome private reaſons, it is ſaid, determined her to 


take part with the houſe of Auſtria againſt the king of Pruſſia in 1756. 


Her arms alone gave a turn to the fortune of the war, which was in dis- 


favour of Pruſſia, notwithſtanding that monarch's amazing abilities both 
in the field and cabin:t. Her ſucceſs was ſuch as portended the entire 
deſtruction of the Prufſiar: power, which was, perhaps, ſaved only by 
her critical death, on January 5, 1762. | 

Elizabeth was ſucceeded by Peter III. grand-duke of Ruſſia, and duke 


of Holftein, a prince whoſe conduct has been variouſly repreſented. He 
mounted the throne poſleſſed of an enthuſiaſtic admiration of his Prafhan 
majeſty's.virtues; to whom he gave peace, and whole principles and 
practices he ſeems to have adopted as the rule of his future reign. 


He might have ſurmounted the effects even of thoſe peculiarities, un- 
popular as they then were in Ruſſia ; but it is ſaid that he aimed at 
reformation in his dominions, which even Peter the Great durſt not 
attempt ; and that he even ventured to cut off the beards of his clergy. 
It is alfo alleged that he had formed a reſolution to deſtroy both the 
empreſs and her ſon, though they had been declared heirs to the im- 
perial throne by the farae authority which had placed the crown upon 
his head : even the advocates of Peter the Third acknowledge that he 
had reſolved to ſhut up his wife and ſon in a convent, to place his 
miſtreſs upon the throne, and to change the order of ſucceſſion. The 
execution of his deſigns was, however, prevented by an almoſt general 
conſpiracy formed againſt him, in which the emprels took a very active 
part; and this unfortunate prince ſcarcely knew an interval between 


the Joſs of his crown and his life, of which he was deprived, while under 
an ignominious confinement, in July 1762. His wife, the late Catharine 


II. was proclaimed empreſs. 5 

The death of prince Iwan, ſon to the princeſs of Mecklenburg, was 
an act of ſtate policy perfectly according with the means by which Ca- 
tharine aſcended the throne. This young prince, as ſoon as he came 
into the world, was deſigned, though illegally, to wear the imperial 


crown of Ruſſia, after the death of his great aunt, the empreſs Anna 
Iwannowna ; but, on the advancement of the empreſs Elizabeth, he 


was condemned to lead an obſcure life in the caſtle of Schluſſelburg, 
under a ſtrong guard, who had particular orders, that, if any perfon or 
any armed force was employed in attempting to deliver him, they 
thould kill him immediately, He lived quietly in his priſon, when the 
empreſs Catharine II. mounted the throne; and as the revolution 
which depoſed her huſband Peter III. had occaſioned a ſtrong ferment 


in the minds of the people, Catharine was apprehenſive that lome at- 
temp's might be made in fayour of Iwan; the therefore doubled the 
guards of this unhappy prince, and particularly entruſted him to dhe 


of 
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care of two officers who were devoted to her intereſt. Tow: ever, : 
lientenant of infantry, who was born in the Ukraine, undertook, or at | 
leaſt pretended fo, to deliver Iwan by force of arms, from the fortreſs Gf 
Scluſſelburg ; and under this | a the prince was put to death, Mt 
after an impriſonment of 23 years. The lieutenant who attempted 0 | . 
deliver him was arreſted, and afterwards beheaded: but, notwithſtandins = 
this, it has been repreſented that he was a mere tool of the court, thouch | 
he ſuftered for executing the inſtructions he received. 

While this event excited the attention of the Ruſſian nation. the flames 
of civil war broke out with great violence in Poland ; which was generally 

the caſe when the throne was vacant. And as the internal tran- 
quillity of Poland was a capital object with Ruſſia, the empreſs Catharir 
tent a body of troops into that country; and by her influence count Po 4 
towſki was raiſed to thee throne. She alfo interpoſed, in order to ſecure | 
the rights which the treaty of Oliva had given to the Greek and pro- 
teſtant ſubjects of Poland. But the umbrage which her imperial ma- 
jeſty's armies gave to the Roman-catholic Poles, by their reſidence in 
Poland, increaſed the rage of civil war in that country, and produced 
confederacies againſt all that had been done during the late election; 
which rendered Poland a ſcene of blood and confuſion. The conduct 
of Ruſlia with regard to Poland gave fo much offence to the Ottoman 
court, that the grand-fignor ſent Obreſkoff, the Ruſſian miniſter, to the IE 
priſon of the Seven Towers, declared war againſt Ruſſia, and marcheda 
very numerous army to the confines of Ruſſia and Poland. Hoſlilitics 
ſoon commenced between theſe rival and mighty empires. In the 
months of February and March, 1769, Crim Gueray, khan of the 
5 Tartars, at the head of a great body of Tartars, ſupported by 10,000 
ſpahis, having forced the Kuflian lines of communication, penetrated 
into the province of New Servia, where he committed great ravages, 
burning many towns and villages, and ca Tying off ſome thouſand 
families aptive. In April following, the grant vizir, at the head of a Fx 
great army, began his march from Conſtantinople, and proc ceeded 
towards the Danube. In the mean tim e, prince Galitzin, who com- 

manded the Ruſfian army on the banks of the Neiſter, thought this a 
proper timd to attempt ſomething decifive, before the arriv: al of the 
great Turkiſh force in that quarter. Having accordingly croſſed the 
Neiſter with his whole army, he advanced to Choczim, where he en- 
camped in fight of a body of 20.009 Turks, commanded by Caraman 
Pacha, and intrenched under the cannon of the town, The prince, 
having made the neceſſary diſpolitions, attacked the Turks in their in- 
trenchments early in the morning of the 30th of April, and, e 
finding an obſtinate defence, and a dreadful fire from the fortref', 
length beat them out of their trenches. The Turks endeavoured 0 
cover their retreat, by detaching a large body of cavalry to attack the 
right wing of the Ruithan army; ; they met with ſuch a warm re- 
ccption from the artillez 12 chat they ſoon retired in great diſorder. 
General Stoffeln and prince Dolgorucki were then ordered to purſle 
the fugitives, at the head of eight batallions; which they did fo eflec- 

tually, that they followed them into the ſaburbs of Choczim, and their 
purſuit was at length only flopped by the palitadocs of the fortreſs. 

On the 13th of July, a very obſtinate battle was fought betu cen 3 
conſiderable Turkiſh army, and the Ruſlians under prince Galitzin, in 
the neighbourhood of Choczim, in which the Turks were defeated. Ihe 
Ruſfians immediately inveſted Choczim ; but the garriſon, being npun*- 
rous, made frequent (allies, and geceiycd great reinforcements from the 
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obliged to retreat, and repaſs the Neiſter. It Wag, conputed that the 


quently could neithe xr chooſe their ground, nor have time to extend or 


: but one brids ze over the ri Iver, 3 he had the N to cover. 
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grand vizir's camp, who was now conſider ably advanced on > hk: fide of. i" 
the Danube. Sey cral actions enſdèd; and prince Galitzin was at length y 


— 


fiege of Choc zim, and the actions conſequent to it,. colt the Ruthans of 


— 


G 
* 


above 20,000 men. þ 
In the management of this war, the Cha nd via, nag BY A hs | { ; 
gree of prudence, Whiclli, it has been thous Zht, would have proved fatal to, | 1 
the de ſigns of the Ruflians, if the“ 1 late conduct had been afterwards : | 1 
e zuk te army df the vizir Was. (xtrèmelj „lie ntious, and his 1 
cantion gave offence to the Janizar ies; o that, in conſequence of their - 4 
clamours, and the weaknets of the councils that, ꝑręvailed in the ſeraglic, 1 
ke at length became .a ſacrifice, and Moldovan, Ali Pacha, a man. ot bl 
more courage * in conduct, was appointed | lis fucceffor. 9 ä 


During theſe ränſactions, general Romanzow, committed | great 12 . 1 
vaſtations ue ON dhe urks on the borders of Bender and Oc Zakow. " 
* here he plundered and burnt ſeveral towns "and villages, defeated-as; _ 

"Furkifh d. 5 ment, ang carried off a great booty of cattle. The Tarn - Wl 
tars alſo committed great ravages in Poland; where they almoſt totally: 4 
doftroyed the p- Jatinate of Brac klaw, beſides doing. much miſchief in 
other - places. In the beginning of September, the Ruſſian army was. 
again potted on the banks of the N eter, and effcctually detended the 
ballage of thatriver againſt the Turks, whote whole army, under the 
command of the new vizir, Was arrived on the oppoſite ſhore. Having 
laid three bridges over the Neiſter, the . Turkäſh army began to pats the 
river in the face of the enemy. Prince, Galitzin having perceived this 
mation carly in the morning of the th of September, | Immediately at- 
tacked thoſe troops that had crofled the river in the night, who conſe- 


torm themſclves properly where they were. Notwithſtanding theſe ex- 
treme diſadvantages, the engagement was very ſevere, and continued 
from-ſeven in the morning till noon, The Turks fought with great 
obitinacy, but were at length totally defeated, and obliged to repaſs.the 
river with great 10{s, and in the utmoſt. confuſion. It was computed, 
that about 00,000 Turks croled-.the river before and during the time of 
the engagement. Prince Galitzin charged at the head, of five columns 
of :nfantry, with fixed bayonets, and deſtroyed the flower of. the Turk- 
iſh cavalry y. It i is 1 and that the loſs of the Turks in this battle amounted 11 
0/000 men Killed upon the ſpot, beſides wounded and pritoners, and a | 
ore at number who 1 vero dl owned. Though the ill conduct of the vizir i 
Bad 1 greatly contributed to this misfor tune, yet this did. not prevent him 
from eng: ging in another Ot: n of he ſame nature. He now laid | 70 


with large batteries of ca nnon, and. prepared to paſs the whole army | or 
„er. According, on the 17th ct. Jeptember, eight thouſand Jani- 1 


laries and four thouſand regular cavalry, the flower of the whole Otto- | { 


man army, pafled over w ith a large. train of artillery, and the reſt of the 14 
ere in motion to follow, when a ſudden and. extraordinary fwell | 3 
of the * aters of the Neiſter carricd. away and. totally deſtroyed the 
bridge. e Ruifians Joſt no time in ma king uſe of this great and un- 
5 8 antage. A moſt de ſperate engagement enſued, in which: 1 

Nat only the field of. = 
battle, but the river over which ſome ic hundreds of Turks made 4 
the eſca. pe by \wimming, was for ſc -yeral miles covered with dead 3 
bodies. 1 Ike Ru ans took 04 pieces Of cannon, and above 150 colours "v8 
and horſe tails, "The Turks Ihimediately broke up their camp, and ig 


expected © 
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abandoned the ſtrong fortrefs of Choczim, with all its ſtores and nu. 
merous artillery, and retired tumultuouſly towards the Danube. They 
were much exaſperated at the ill conduct of their commander the 
vizir; and it was computed that the Turks loſt 28,000 of the beſt and 
braveſt of their troops, within little mote than a fortnight; and 48,000 
more abandoned the army, and totally deſerted, in the tumultuous 
retreat to the Danube. Prince Galitzin placed a garriſon of four regi- 
ments in the fortreſs of Choczim, and ſoon after reſigned the command 
of the army to general count Romanzow, and retured to Peterſburg, 
covered with laurels. * 


_ The Ruſſians continued to carry on the war with ſucceſs; they over- 


ran the great province of Moldavia, and genera! Elmdt took poſſeſſion 
of the capital, Jafly, without oppoſition. As the Greek natives of this 


province had always ſecre:ily favoured the Ruſſians, they now took this 


oppartunity of their ſucceſs and the abſence of the Turks to declare 
themicives openly. The Greek inhabitants of Moldavia, and aiter- 
wards thoſe of Wallachia, acknowledged the empreſs of Ruſſia their 
favereign, and took oaths of fidelity to her. On the 18th of July, 


1770, general Romanzow defeated a Turkiſh army near the river 


Larga: the Turks are faid to have amounted to 60,000 men, and were 
commanded by the khan of the Crimea. But on the tecond of Auguſt, 
the fame Ruſhan general obtained a ſtill greater victory over another 


army of the Turks, commanded by a new grand vizir. This army was 


very numerous, but was totally defeated. It is ſaid that above 7090 
Turks were kiled in the field of battle, and that the roads to the Danube 
were covered with dead bodies: a-vaſt quantity of ammunition, 143 
pieces of braſs cannon, and ſome thouſand carriages loaded with pro- 
vIiſions, fell into the hands of the Ruſhans. | 

But it was not only by land that the Ruſſians carried on the war ſuc- 
cefsfully againſt the Turks, The empreſs ſent a conſiderable fleet of 
men of war, Ruthan built, into the Mediterranean, to act againſt the 
Turks on that fide; and, by means of this fleet, under count Orlop, 


the Ruſſians ſpread ruin and deſolation through the open iflands of the 


Archipelago, and the neighbouring defenceteſs coaſts of Greece and 


Aſia; the particulars of which will appear in the hiſtory of Turkey. 


The war between the Ruſhans and the Turks ſtill continued to be 
carried on hy tand as well as by fea, to the advantage of the former: 


but at length peace was concluded, on the 21ft of July, 1774, highly 


honourable and beneficial to tho Ruſſians, by which they obtained the 


liberty of a free navigation over the Black Sea, and a free trade with 


all the ports of the Ottoman empire. 


Before the concluſion of the wer with the Turks, a rebellion broke 


out in Rufſia, which gave much alarm to the court of Peterſburg. 


A Coſſac, whoſe name was Pugatſcheff, aſſumed the name 2nd cha. 


rater of the late unfortunate emperor, Peter the Third. He appeared 


in the kingdom of Kaſan, and pretended that he made his efcape, through 


an extraordinary interpoſition of Providence, from the murderers who 
were employed to affaſſinate him; and that the report of his death was 


only a fiction invented by the court. There is faid to have been 2 


ftriking reſemblance in his perſon to that of the late emperor ; which 
induced him to engage in this enterprize. As he poſſeſſed abilities and 
addreſs, his followers ſoon became very numerous; and he at length 
found himſelf ſo powerful, his followers being armed and provided 
with artillery, that he ſtood ſeveral engagements with able Ruſſian 


generals, at the head of large bodies of troops, and committed great 
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tarages in the country., But being at laſt totally defeated, and taken 


riſoner. he was brought to Moſcow in an iron cage, and there behead- 


ed, on the 21ſt of January, 1775. RE. 
The peace of 1774 was then indiſpenſably neceſſary to the immediate 
preſervation of the Lurkiſh empire; but within ſo ſmall a ſpace of 
time as five years a new war was Juſt upon the point of breaking out 
between the two empires, and was only prevented by a new treaty of 
pacification, which took place on the 21ſt of March, 1779. But the 
great ſource of diſcord was ſtill jeft open. The pretended indepen- 


dency of the Crimea afforded fuch an opening to Ruilia into the very 


heart of the Turkith empire, and ſuch opportunities of interference, 


that it was ſcarcely poſſible that any laſting tranquillity could ſubſiſt 


between the two empires. A claim, made and inſiſted on by Ruitia, 
of eſtabliſhing conſuls in the three provinces of Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and Beflarabia, was exceedingly grievous to the Porte. After long diſ- 
putes, the Turkiſh miniſters, more from a ſenie of the difability of the 
tate for war, than from pacifie diſpoſitions, found it neceſſary, towards 
the clofe of the year 1781, to give up the point in debate with reſpect 
to the conſuls. This concetlion, however mortitying, produced but a 
ſhort-lived effect. New tronbles were continually breaking forth. The 
emperor of Germany having avowed his determination of ſupporting 
all the claims of Ruſſia as well as his own, all the parties prepared, with 
the utmoſt vigour, for the moſt determined hoſtility, The year 1783 
accordingly exhibited the moſt formidable apparatus of war on the 
northern and eaſtern borders of Europe. 
all theſe appearances of war, negotiations for a peace continued to be 
carried on at Conftantinople 5 which prace was at laſt ſigned, January 
Qth, 1784. 1 5 | 
By this treaty Ruſſia retains the full ſovereignty of her new acquiſi- 
tions, viz. the Crimea, the ifle of Taman, and part of Caban.—As the 
recovery and reſtoration of every thing Greek is the predominant pat- 
ſion of the court of Petertburg, ſo the Crimea and its. dependencies 
are in future to be known by the name of Taurica;: particular places 
are likewiſe reſtored to their ancient appellations; and the celebrated 
port and city of Caffa has now reſumed its long-forgotten name of 
Theodoftia. Since this acceſſion of dominion, new towns, with Greek 
or Kuſtian names, are riſing faſt in the deſerts, and are peopled moſtly 
by colonics of Greel:s and Armenians. | | 
The year 1787 opened with the extraordinary ſpectacle of the journey 
of the empreſs of Ruflia to Cherſon, where it ſæems to have been her 
original intention to have been crowned with all poſſible maenificence, 
and under the fplendid titles of emprets of be Eaſt, liberator of Greece, 
a nd. reviver of the ſeries of Roman emperors, who. formerly ſwaved the 
Iceptre over that divifion of the globe Ent this coronation, for tea- 
ſons we are unable to ation, was laid afide The ſplendor of the route 
of the czarina ſurpaſles whatever the imaginatibn would ſpontaneouſly 
tuggeſt. She was eſcorted by an army. 
whoſe buſineſs it was to render the road as even and pleaſant as it could 


1 poilibly be made. At the end of cach day's journey ſhe found a tem- 


porary palace erccted for her reception, together with all the 


44 4 ACOONMNe 
modations and luxuries that Petertburg could huve afforded lu the 
i N r £5] e * * * . bn q 10 
_ of hen followers were the embafladors of London, Verſailles, and 
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10004; and her own emnatiador, as woll as the eayoy of the emperor 
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However, in the midſt of 


Piongers preceded her march, 
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ſon. The king of Poland met her in her journey; and the empetti, 
not ſatisfied with ſwelling her triumph at Cherſon, appeared in that ca. 
pital eight days before her, and proceeded to a conſiderable diſtance up 
the Dnieper, to intercept her progrets. Her route was, through 
Kiow, where the remained three months, and was reccived under tri. 
imphal arches; and upon her arrival at Cherſon, having thought pro- 
per to extend the walls of th 1e city, the inſcribed over one of the Cates, 
+ Through this gate lies the road to Byzantium.” The czarina return. 
ed to Petertburg | oy che way of Moſcow. 

Scarcely had the emprets returned to her capital, before hs was fol. 
| lowed by the Turkiſh declaration of Hotties. . & he enperor of Ger- 
many joined her in declaring war againſt the Porte, which, inticad of 
being disheartened at the formidablenefs of this confegeracy y. applied it- 
ſelf with redoubled ardour to prepare for reſiſtancg. The operations 
of the Ruftian forces were directed againſt Choczim aud Oczakow. In 
the former of theſe undertakings, they acted rather as auxiliaries to the 
emperor's general, the prince of Saxe Cobourg, who, from the laft 
day of June to the 29th Of September, 1788. cet a a very Pos 
erful attack on this ci ty, when it iurrendered to the arms of the imperial 
forces. Oczakow, after an obſtinate conteſt, in which the Ruſſian: 
at length became expotcd to all the rigours of a winter campaign, Was 

taken by ſtorm on the 17th of Dece ember following. 

It was during the progrets of theſe hoſiilities with the Porte, that 
Rutha found herſelf ſuddenly involved in a new and unexpected war, 
As a nation, SW eden had the greateſt cauſes of retentment : gainſt Ruſha 
for paſt injury and lots, at the {anc time that the had every thing te 
dread from her preſent overgrown power and boundleſs ambition, 
which was as little qualified i in the wanton ditpliy, as it was ungovern- 
ed in the actual exertion. Rutlia has conſtantly found means to main. 
tain a ſtrong and numerous party in Sweden. All theſe cauſes operat- 
ing together, induced Guſtavus the Third to meditate a project of 
hoſiilitics againſt Rutha, which commenced in Finland, a few days after 
the king's arrival in that province. But the principal action of the 
campuigu was the naval battle off Hoogland, in the Gulf of Finland. 

engagement, which laſted five hours, Was fought with confider- 
able {kill and ob[in acy on both fides. The forces were nearly equal. 
The Ruſlian fleet, commanded by admiral Greig, confiſted of ſcven- 


teen ſhips of the line; and the Swediſh, under the command of th: 


duke of Sudefmana, the king's brother, confiſted of fifteen of an in- 
ferior weight of- metal, but reinforced by tive frigates, one of forty- 
four, and tlic reft of forty guns cach, which occaſion :)ly ranged them: 
{elves in order of battle. The Rutlians pollciice, upon t the whole, a ſu- 
peciority Of 2904 pieces of cannon, While that in the weight of metal 
was perhaps of greater moment. The victorx: as is whally the caſe in 


„actions not apparently and ad{o] ately Ueoitive, was aimed by both 


fides. Put it ems, upon the whole, that thp Swedes, in the brighte!! 
rid of their glory, h: d never diſplayed greater gARaniry by ſea or hand 
tha n they did upon this occaſion. Their princely commander merited 
a very conficerable ſhare cf the glory of this eng: agenient. At laſt, after 
many other engagements a attended with yarions tucceſs, on the 14th & 
Avgatt ! 700 a convention for a peace was fgned between the courts © 
Ruliin and Sweden, and ratified in fix days after. 

At thc ele of the year 1790, the enprefs had the ſatisfaction to {2 
her conqueſts no longer bounded by the courſe of the Danube. 


Capture of Itmail was the laſt important action, Eight different time 
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| overturn the Turkiſh monarchy. a, b 
The ſinal treaty with the Turks was concluded at Jaſſy, the 9th of 


were the Muſcovites repulſed with the ſlaughter of many of their braveſt 


ſoldiers. At the ninth, general Suwarrow put himſelf at their head, 
and fuatching a ſtandard ont of an officer's hand, ran directly to- 
wards the town, paſſed the trenches, and climbing up the wall, plant- 
ed it himſelf upon the ramparts.“ There,” cried he, “ my fellow- 
« ſoldiers behold there your ſtandard in the power of the enemy, unleſs 


4% you will preſerve it; but I know you are brave, and will not ſuffer it 


« fo remain in their hands.” This ſpeech had the defired effect. It was 
taken by ſtorm on the 22d of December, 1790; and it is ſaid that the 
fiege and capture did not coſt the Ruſh5ns leſs than 10,000 men. The 


mott ſhocking part of the tranſaction is, that the garriſon (whoſe bra- 
very merited, and would have received from a generous foe, the higheſt 


honours) were maſſacred in cold blood by the mercilets Ruſſians, to 
the amount of upwards of 30,000 men, by their own account ; and the 
place was given up to the unreſtrained fury of the brutal ſoldiery. The 
moſt horrid outrages were perpetrated on the defenceleſs inhabitants; 
and the conduct of the conquerors was more like that of a horde of 
canibals than of a civiliſed people; and too ſtrongly evinces, that, 
whatever ſteps may have been taken by the late or other ſovereigns 
of this empire to produce a forced civiliſation, both the monarchs and 
the people of Ruſlia are ſtill barbarians. 

England and Pruſſia, after a long and expenſive armed negotiation, at 
length aſſented to the demand of the empreſs, which was ftrengthenec 
by the interference of Spain and Denmark, that Oczakow, and the terri- 


tory between the rivers Bog and Nieſter, ſhall in full ſovereignty be- 


long to Rutha ; that the river Nieſter ſhall for the future determine the 
frontiers of Ruſſia and the Porte; that the two powers may ere on the 
{hores of that river what fortreſſes they think proper: and Ruſſia en- 
gages to grant a free navigation on the river Niefter, This was con- 


cluded on the 11th of Auguſt, 1791. Thus has the Porte entered into 


a war, for the purpoſe of regaining the Crimea, and after reducing the 
Ottoman empire to extreme weakneſs, and internal ſymptoms of ruin, 


irretrievable by a government in a regular progreſs of deterioration,. 


loſt an important territory, and left the exiſtence of the empire at the 
mercy of another Ruſian war. By ſome advantages offered to Pruſſia 


and Auſtria, and a few intrigues, Ruſſia may hereafter change the 


fluctuating ſtream of European politics, and by one powerful campaign 


January, 1792. Catharine then applied herſelf to the improvement of 
Oczakow, and rendered it a place of great ſtrength, importance, and 
commerce. At the ſame time the was not inattentive to European po— 
litics. When the coalition of ſovereign powers was formed againſt 
France, Guſtavus III. the late king of Sweden, was to have conducted 
that expedition which was afterwards made againſt France by the king 
of Pruſſia and the Prince of Brunſwick. Catharine, on this occaſion, 
promiſed to aftiſt him and the alliance with twelve thouſand Ruſſian 


Troops, and att annual ſubtidy of three hundred thouſand rubles. She 


aſſured the pope that ſhe would ſupport him in the reſumption of 
Avignon, and publiſhed a ſtrong manifeſto againſt the French revolu- 
lation and the progreſs of the new principles of liberty ; but the only 
active part ſhe took againſt that revolution Was ſending twelve ſhips of 
the line and-eight frigates to join the Engliſh fleet, which were paid for 
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turned home without rendering any further ſervice. But her attention 
was principally directed to Poland, and the efforts which that people 
made in the cauſe of liberty. Whilſt ſhe amuſed the world with manj- 
feſtoes againſt France, ſhe beheld, with pleaſure, the greateſt powers of 
Europe waſting their ſtrength and treaſure; and, 5 by any 
foreign interference, made a ſecond partition of Poland, the circum- 
ſtances of which the reader will find briefly narrated 1 in our account of 
that untortunate country. 

By her intrigues, ſhe, in like manner, annexed to the crown of Rui: 
ſia the fertile and populous country of Courland. She invited the 
duke of Courland to her court under the pretext that ſhe wiſhed to con- 
fer with him on tome affairs of importance; and during his abſence 
the ſtates of Courland aſſembled, and the nobles propoſed to renounce 
the ſovereignty of Poland, and annex the country to the empire of 
Ruiltia., The principal members of the great council oppoſed this 
change; but the Rutjian general Pahlen appeared in the aſſembly, and 
his preſence ſilenced all objections. The next day (March 18, 1795) 
an act was drawn up, by which Courland, Semigallia, and the circle ot 

Pilten, were ſurrendered to the empreſs of Rutha. The act was ſent 
to Petertburg, and the ſubmiſſion of the ſtates accepted by the em- 
preſs. The duke of Courland was in no condition to refuſe his ac- 
quieſcence: he received very conſiderable preſents from the empreſs, in 
compentation, and retired to live on ſome extenſive eſtates he had pur. 

chaſed in Pruſſig. 

But the acquiſition, by intrigue and artifice, at countries incapable 

of reſiſtance, was not ſufficient to ſatisfy the ambition of Catharine. 

Inceſſantly anxious to extend her dominions, fhe turned her arms 

againſt Perſia, under the pretext of defending Lolf Ali Khan, a de- a2 
ſcendent of the race of the Sophis; but in reality to ſeiſe on the Per: 
ſian provinces which border on the Caſpian fea, Her general Vale. 
Tan Zoubott penetrated, at the head of a numerous army, into the pro- 
vince of Dagheſtan, and laid fiege to Derbent. Having carried a high 2 
tower which defended the place, he put all the garriſon to the ſword. 
and prepared to ſtorm the city. The Pertians, terrified at the barbarous 
fury of the Ruſſians, demanded quarter; and the keys of the city were 
delivered up to Zouboff by the commandant, a venerable old man, a 
hundred and twenty years of age, who had before ſurrendered Derbeat : 
to Peter I. at the beginning of the preſent century, Aga Mahmed was 
advancing to the rc liet of Derbent, when lie learned that the place was 
already in the power of the ne Zoubof dre out his army, and 

gave him battle ; but victory declared in favour of the Perfians, wio 
forced the Ruſlians to retire into Derbent; i conſequence of which 
defeat, a ſtrong body of Ruſſian troops were ordered to reinforce ite 
army of Zouboff. : 

Theſe martial preparations, and plans of ambition, were, however, 
interrupted by her death. On the morning of the gth of Nove. 5 
ber, 1796, the appeared very cheerful, and took her coffee as uti. 
Soon 4 the retired into the cloſet, where continuing unuſually 
long, her attendants became alarmed, and at length ope ned the doo, We 
when they found her on the floor in a ſtate of intenfihility, with her Ws 
feet againſt the door. Dod tor Rogerſon, her firit. phyſician, Was m- 
med! ately called, who bled her twice. At brit the appeared rather fo 
revive, but was unable to utter a word, and expired at ten o'clock 4 
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Catharine II. in her youth had been handſome, and preſerved in the 
cloſe of life a graceful and majeſtic air. She was of a middle ft1ture, 


well proportioned, and, as ſhe carried her head very erect, appeared 


taller than ſhe really was. Her forehead was open, ber noſe aquiline, 
her mouth well made, and her chin ſomewhat long, though not ſo as 
to have a diſagreeable effect. Her countenance did not want for ex- 
preſtion; but the was too well practiſed in the courtly habits of diffi- 


mulation to ſuffer it to expreſs what the withed to conceal). 
With reſpect to her political character, ſhe was undoubtedly a great 


ſovereign. From the commencement of her reign the laboured, and 
with the greateſt ſucceſs, to increaſe the power and political conſe- 
guence of her country. She encouraged learning and the arts, and 
made every exertion to extend, encourage. and enlarge the commerce 
of her ſubjects. She effected many and important regulations in the 
interior police, and particularly in the courts of juſtice. 


priſons, The new code of laws, for which the gave inſtructions, will 
contribute ſtill more to mitigate the rigour of deſpotiſm. In the ex- 
ecution, indeed, of her plans for the aggrandiſement of her empire, 
ihe appears to have acknowledged no right but power, no law but 
intereſt, Of her private life, her panegyriſts, if prudent. will ſpeak 
but little. They will dwell lightly on the means by which the mount- 


ed the throne. The only palliation of that conduct, which the moſt 


friendly ingenuity can ſuggeſt, will be derived from the frequent and 
bloody uſurpations which, fince the death of Peter the Great, had al- 
moſt become the habit of the Ruſſian court. But there are ſome acts, 
at the recital of which we thould ſhudder, even if the ſcene were laid 
in Morocco. The myſterious fate of prince [wan, m 1703. cannot be 
obliterated from hiſtory ; the blood ſpilt in the long-conceived ſcheme of 
expelling the "Lurks from Europe, and re-eſtabliſhing the eaſtern em- 
pire in the perſon of a fecond Conſtantine, will not be expiated, in the 
chlimation of humanity, by the gigantic wagnificence of the project. 
\bove all, the tate of Poland, the diflenfions and civil wars induttrioutly 
tomented in that unhappy kingdom, for a period of thirty years the 
horrible matlacres which attended iis final ſubjugation, and the impious 
mockery of returning ſolemn thanks to heaven for the tnecets of tuch 
5 crimes, will be a foul and indelible ſtain on the memory of 

atharine, 5 | 


- The character of her ſucceſſor Paul J. as far as it has been diſplayed - 
in the firft year of his reign, appears to be milder and more pacific 


than that of his mother. Immediately on his accefſion to the throne, he 
ordered hoſtilities to ceaſe between Ruſſia and Perſia ; and a peace Was 
loon after concluded between the two countries. 
un-ortanate Kolciuſfko, the general of the Poliſh patriots, with liberty 
enncr to refide in his dominions or retire to America, which latter coun- 
tr the general choſe for his aſylum, but whence he has ſince returned 
10 rope, and now refides in France. He behaved with an honourable 
liberality towards the depoied king of Poland; and reſtored to their 
cfratoz a great number of Poliſh emigrants and fugitives. | 
Frans ons . taken a very active part in the war agaiuſt 
Gre — a an Bars: with very powerful armies, which have 
10 ee 3 1 hether this in erference originates in a 
rrauquiliity to = 8 I rig its of the ne! ghbouring Princes, aud reftore 
e oe by reltraining the exorbitant ambition of F rance ; 
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or whether it originates in ſecret views of ſelf-intereſt oy aggrandife, 


ment, time alone muſt diſcover. 

Catharine II. the empreſs of all the Ruſſias, was born May 2, 172, 
and aſcended the throne July 9th, 1762, upon the depoſition and death 
of her huſband. She was married to that prince while he was duke of 
Holſtein Gottorp, Sept. 1, 1745; and died Nov..9, 1796. 

Paul I the preſent emperor of Ruſha, was born Oct. 1, 1754. He has 
been twice married; and by his preſent conſort, who was princeſs of 
Wirtemberg, has iſe: 

1. Alexander, born Dec. 23, 1777, married to the princeſs Louiſa, 
of JN, May 21, 17903. 

. Conſtantine, born May 8, 177 9, married to the princeſs of Saxe 
83 February 14, 1796. 

3. Alexander . born in Aug. 1 783. 

4. Helena, born Dec. 24, 1784. 

5. A princeſe, born in March, 1786. 

6. Another princeſs, born in May, 1788. 

7. Another princeſs, born in 1792. 
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SCOTLAND AxD as ADJACENT ISLES. 


ACCORDING to the general MY of this * we thall treat of tha ; 
iſlands belonging to Scotland, before we proceed to the deſcription of that 
ancient kingdom; and to avoid prolixity, comprehend under one head 
thoſe of Shetland, Orkney, and the Hebrides*, or Weſtern Iſles. 
StTVATLON AND EXTENT. ] The iflands of Shetland lie north-eaſt of 


the Orcades, or Orkney-iflands, between 60 and 01 degrees of north 


The Orcades lie north of Pu: ztby-head, 1 cen 59 and 60 degrees 

of north latitude ; divided from the continent by a tempeſtuous ſtrait, 
called Pentland Frith, 24 miles long and 12 broad. 

The Hebrides, or Weſtern iſles, are very numerous, and ſome of them 
large; ſituated between 55 and 59 degrees of north latitude. 

CrINATE.] There is very little difference in the climate of thee 
illands, the air being keen, piercing, and falubrious ; ſo that many of 
the natives live to a great age. In the Shetland and Orkney iflands they 
can ſee to read at midnight ; in June and July and during four of the 
ſaramer months, they have frequent communications, both for buſnels 
and curioſity, with each other, and with the continent; the reſt of the- 
year, however, theſe lands are almoſt inacceſſible, t through fogs, dark- 
neſs, and ſtorms. It is a certain fact, that a Scotch fiſherman was im- 
priſoned in May, for publiſhing the account of the prince and princeſs of 
Orange being raiſed to the throne of England, the preceding November; 
aud he W. ould probably have been hanged, had not the-news been con- 
firmed by the arrival of a ſhip. 

CHIEF ISLANDS AND Towns.] The largeſt of the Shetland iflands, 
which are forty-fix in number (though meny of them are uninhabited), 


latitude, and form part of Pug of Orkne 


* Anciently called the Hrbudes, The orig; n of the modern name Hobrides is ne 
neun, Cxcept it be a corruption or Eichuacs | 
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is Mainland, which is 60 miles in length, and 20 in breadth. Its prin- 
of families in the iſland not exceeding 500. Skalloway is another town, 
where the remains of a caſtle are ſtill to be ſeen; and it is the ſeat of a 
preſbytery. On this ifland the Dutch begin to fiſh for herrings at mid- 
ſummer, and their fiſhing-ſeaſon laſts ſix months. FE I 

The largeſt of the Orkney iſlands, which are about thirty in number 
(though ſeveral of them are unpeopled), is called Pomona. Its length 
i 33 miles, and its breadth, in tome places, nine. It contains nine pa- 


riſnm churches, and four excellent harbours. 


The Ile of Mull, in the Hebrides, is twenty-four miles long, and in 
ſome places almoſt as broad. It contains two pariſhes, and a caſtle called 
Duart, which is the chief place in the iſland. The other principal 
weſtern iflands are Lewis, or Harries (for they both form but one iſland), 
| which belongs to the ſhire of Roſs, and is 100 miles in length,-and 13 
or 14 in breadth ; its chief town is Stornway. Sky, belonging to the 
hire of Inverneſs, is 40 miles long, and, in ſome places, 30 broad; fruit- 
tal and well peopled. Bute, which is about ten miles long, and three 
or four broad, is famous for containing the caſtle of Rothſay, which 

| gave the title of duke to the eldeſt ſons of the kings of Scotland, as 1 
now does to the prince of Wales. Rothſay is likewiſe a royal burgh ; 
and the iflands of Bute and Arran form the ſhire of Bute. The iſles of 
Ila and Jura are part of Argyleſhire, and contain together about 37 
| 1quare miles; but they have no towns worthy notice. North Uiſt con- 
W tains an excellent harbour, called Lochmaddy, famous for herring- 
nſhing. Jona, once the ſeat and ſanctuary of weſtern learning, and the 
W burying-place of many kings of Scotland, Ireland, and Norway, is 

till famous for its reliques of ſanctimonious antiquity, as ſhall bs 
hereafter mentioned. Some authors have been at great pains to deſcribe 


becauſe it is the remoteſt of all the north-welt iſlands, and very difficult 
of accels; for it does not contain above thirty-five families. 


. TION, LANGUAGE, AND RELIGION, (and Orkney were formerly ſub- 
ect to the Normans, who conquered them in 1099, a few years after 
they landed in England under William the Conqueror. In the year 
1293 they were in poileflion of Magnus of Norway, who ſold them to 


Alexander king of Scots, by whom they were given as fiefs to a noble- 


nan of the name of Speire. After this, they were claimed by, and 
became ſubject to, the crown of Denmark. Chriſtian I. in the reign 
of James III. conveyed them in property to the crown of Scotland, as 


ſions were entirely ceded on the marriage of James VI. of Scotland 


LE ith Avne of Denmark. The ifles of Shetland and Orkney form a 

fcwartry, or ſhire, which ſends a member to parliament. At preſent 
5 the people in general differ little from the Lowlanders of Scotland ; ex- 
Tt that their manners are more ſimple, and their minds leſs cultivated. 


en of fortune there have improved their eſtates wonderfully of lata 
bars, and have introduced into their families many elegancies and luxu- 


hey, which they have the art to ferment, ſo as to give it a vinous 
$3%3/!ty, In ſome of the northern iſlands, the Norwegian, which ia 
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cipal town is Larwick, which contains 300 families; the whole number 


W the iſland of St. Kilda, or Hirt, for no other reaſon, apparently, but 


IxuABITAN TS, CUSTOMS, 3 The inhabitants of Shetland 


4 marriage portion with his daughter Margaret: and all future preten- 


rie. They build their dwelling and other houſes in a modern taſte, 
7 and are remarkable for the fineneſs of their linen. As to the common 
= people, they live upon butter, cheeſe, fiſh, fea and land fowl (of which 
[they have great plenty), particularly geeſe ; and their chief drink is 
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1 called the Norſe language, is ſtill ſpoken. Their vaſt intercourſe with 4 
| the Dutch, during the fiſhing ſeaſon, renders that language common ” 
| in the Shetland and Orkney iſlands. The people there are as expert as 5 
4 the Norwegians in ſeiſing the neſts of ſea-fowls, which build in the It 
[4 moſt trighttul precipices and rocks. Their temperance preſerves them 5 
3:88 trom many diſeaſes. They cure the ſcurvy and the jaundice, to which & 
5 they are ſubject, with the powder of ſnail-ſhells and ſcurvy-graſs, of >: 
{$1 | which they have plenty. heir religion is the Proteftant, and according 
Wh to the diicipline of the church of Scotland ; and their civil inftitutions 
1 are much the ſame with thoſe of the country to which they belong. 
| 1 Nothing can. be affirmed with certainty as to the population of theſe 
| El ; three divitions of iflands. We have the moſt undoubted evidences of 
1 hiſtory, that, abont 400 years ago, they were much more populous than 
"ot | they are now : for the Hebrides themſelves were known often to ſend 
0 j | 10,000 fighting men into the field, without prejudice to their agricul- 
14 ture. At preſent their numbers are ſaid not to exceed 48,000. The 
4 people of the Hebrides are clothed and live like the Scotch High- 
ſl landers, who ſhall hereafter he deſcribed. They are fimilar in perſons, 
( conit:tntions, cuſtoms, and prejudices ; but with this difference, that 
i the more poliſhed manners of the Lowlanders are every day gaining 
"at ground in the Highlands, Perhaps the deſcendents of the ancient Ca- 
11 ledonians. in a few years, will be diſcernible only in the Hebrides. 
__—_ 3 hoſe iſlands alons retain the ancient uſages of the Celts, as deſcribed 
3% | by the oldeſt and beſt authors; but with a ſtrong tincture of the feudal 
ſt . cConſtitution. Their ſhanachies or ſtory-tellers ſupply the place of the 
+ ancient bards, ſo famous in hiſtory ; and are the hiſtorians, or rather 
of Fi gencalogiſts, as well as poets, of the nation and family. The chief 1s 
1 likewiſe attended, when be appears abroad, with his mufician, who is 
| þ | generally a bagpiper, and dreſſed in the manner of the Englith minſtrels 
l; 4 of tormer times. but. as it is ſaid, much more ſumptudouſhy 25 Not- 
. withitanding the contempt into which that muſic is fallen, it is almoſt 

i incred ble with what care and attention it was cultivated among thefe 

i 


ilanders fo late as the beginning of the preſent century. They bad 
regular colleges and profetiors, and the findents took degrees according 
| to their proficiency. Many of the Celtic rites, ſome of which were 
1 too barbarous to be retained or even mentioned, are now aboliſbed. 
1 The mnabitants, however, ſtill preſerve the moſt profound reſpect and 

b attection tor their ſeveral chieftains, notwithſtanding all the pains that 


| j | have been taken by the Britiſh legiſlature to break thoſe connexions, 
65 | which experience has ſhown to be ſo dangerous to government. The 
Ih . common people are but little better lodged than the Norwegians and 
5 Laplanders; though they certainly fare better ; for they have oatwe}, 
. plenty of fil and fowl, ches ſe, butter, milk and whey ; and allo mut: 
{Wi | ton, beef, goat, kid, and veniſon. They induige themſelves, like their 
1 forefathers, in a romantic poetical turn; and the agility of both ſexcs in 
Ei the exerciſes of the field, and in dancing to their favourite muſic, is 7% 
3 markable. | | „„ . 

5 The reader would not pardon an author, who, in treating of this 
+BY ſabject, ſhould omit that remarkable mantology, or gift of prophecy» 
1 | which diſtinguiſhes the inbabitants of the Hebrides, under the name 01 
1 ſecond fight. it would be equally abtard to attempt to diſprove the 


reality of the inſtances of this kind that have been related by repulabje 
authors, as to ndmit all that has been ſaid upon the ſubject, The aceps 


1 * Cee Percy's Religues of Ancient Englich Poetry, in 3 vols. 
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of the ſecond ſight pretend that they have certain revelations, or rather 


preſentations, either realhy or typically, which ſwim before their eyes, 
of certain events that are to happen in the compaſs of 24 or 48 hours. 
We do not, however, from the beſt information, obferve that any two of 


' thoſe adepts agree as to the manner and form of thoſe revelations, or 


that they have any fixed method for interpreting their typical appear- 
ances. The truth ſeems to be, that thote iſlanders, by indulging them- 
ſelves in lazy habits, acquire viſionary ideas, and overheat their imagi- 
nations, till they are prefented with thoſe phantaims, which they miſtake 
for fatidical or prophetie manifeſtations. They inſtantly begin to pro- 
pheſy ; and it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that, amidſt many taoutand 
predictions, ſome did not happen to be fulfilled; and theſe being well 
atteſted, give a ſanction to the whole. | T 

Many learned men have been of opinion, that the Hebrides being the 
moſt weſterly itlands where the Celts ſettled, their language muſt remain 


there in its greateſt purity, This opinion, though very plauſible, has 


failed in experience. Many Celtic words, it is true, as well as cuſtoms, 
are there found; but the vaſt intercourſe which the Hebrides had with 


the Danes, the Norwegians, and other northern people, whote language 


is mixed with Sclavonian and Teutonic, which laſt has no affinity with 
the Celtic, has rendered their language a compound; ſo that it ap- 
proaches in no degree to the purity of the Celtic, commonly called 


Erſe, which was ſpoken by their neighbours in Lochaber and the oppo- _ 


ſite coaſts of Scotland, the undoubted deſcendents of the Celts, among 


whom their language remains more unmixed. 


The religion profeſſed in the Hebrides is chiefly preſbyterian, as efta- 


blithed in the church of Scotland: but popery and ignorance ſtill pre- 


vail among ſome of the iflanders, whilſt ſuperſtitious practices and 
cuſtoms ſeem to be almoſt grafted in their nature. 


Soll, MINES, AND QUARRIES.) Though it is not in the power of 


natural philoſophy to aflign the cauſe, yet it is certain that the foil, 
both of the northern and weſtern iſlands belonging to Scotland, has 
tatfered an amazing alteration. Many of theſe iflands have evidently 
been the habitations of the Druids, whoſe temples are ſtill viſible in moſt 
of them; and thote temples were ſurrounded by groves, though little or 
no timber now grows in the neighbourhood. The ftumps of former 
irees however are diſcernible, as are many veſtiges of grandeur, even 
nc the admiſtion of the Chriſtian religion; which prove the decreaſe 
ot the riches; power, and population of the inhabitants. Experience 


daily ſhows, that if the foil of the northern or weſtern iflands till of late 


was barren, cold, and uncontfortable, it was owing to their want of 


culture ; for tuch {pots of them as are now cultivated produce corn, ve- 


getavles, and garden-ftuff, more thin ſufficient for the inhabitants; and 
even fruit-trees are now brought to maturity. Tin, lead, and filver 
minds, marle, fate, free-ſtone, and even quarries of marble, have been 
found upon thete iflands. They arc not deſtitute of fine freſh water, 


nor of Jakes and rivulets that abound with excellent trout. . At the 
Jame time it muit be owned, that the pretent tace of the toil is bare, 
and unornamented with trees, excepting a few. that are reared m 


gardens. | 
TRADE AND MANUE A CTUREs.] Theſe are all in their infancy in thoſe 
lands, The reader will eaſily ſuppoſe that their {tuple commodities 


contilt of fiſh, eſpecially herrings, which are the belt im the. world, and, 


when properly cured, are equal even to thoſe of the Dutch. They carry 
on likewiſe a contiderable trade in down and feathers ; and their ſheep 
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afford them Pool, which they manufacture into coarſe cloths; and linen 
manufactures begin to make a progreſs in theſe iſlands. They carry 
their black chttle alive to the adjacent pazts of Scotland, where they are 
diſpoted of in fale or barter ; as are large quantities of their mutton, 
Which they ſalt in the hide. Upon the w hole, application and induſtry, 
i with ſome portion of public encouragement, are only wanting to render 
114 theſe iſlands at once ornamental and beneficial to the mother country, as 
| well as to their inhabitants. | 
Bzasrs, BIRDS, AND FlsHes.] Little can be ſaid on this head that 
is peculiar to theſe iflands. In the countries already deſcribed, mention 
has been made of moſt of the birds and fiſhes that have been diſcovered 
here ; only it is thought that they contain a tpecies of falcon or hawk, of = 
2 more noble and docile nature than any that are to be found elſewhere, 3 
The Shetland iſles are famous for a ſwall breed of horſes, which are in- = 
credibly active, ſtrong, and hardy, and frequently ſeen in the ſtreets of 
London, yoked to the ſplendid carriages of the curious and wealthy. 
The coafts of thote iflands, till within theſe twenty years, ſeemed, how- 
ever, to have been created, not tor the inhabitants, but for firangers, 
"The latter furnifh the former with wines, ftrong liquors, ſpice, and luxu- 
Ties of all Kinds, tor their native commodities, at the gain of above 100 per 
4 cent, But it is to be hoped that this pernicious traſfic now draws to an 
end. Three thoufand buſſes have been known to be employed in one 
| gear by the Dutch in the herring fiſhery, beſides thoſe fitted out by che 
| Hamburgers, Bremeners, and other northern ports. 
j —_ » RARITIES AND CURIOSITIES,. Theſe iflands exhibit many pre- 
| ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL, { gnant proofs, in their churches, the 
Fe veſtiges of old torts, and other buildings, both ſacred and civil, of what 
84 has been already obſerved, that they were formerly more populous than . 
We ther are now. The uſe and conſtruction of ſome of thoſe works are not- 
7 eatily accounted for at preient. In a gloomy valley belonging to Ho, . 
Bf ene of the wettern iſlands, is a kind of hermitage, cut out of a ſtone 
2 called a dwarf ſtone, 36 tect long, 18 broad, and nine thick; in which | 
3 is a $quare hole, about two feet high for an entrance, with a ſtone of the ä 
1 fame fize for a door, Within this entrance is the reſemblance of a bed, = | 
11 with a pillow cut out of the ſtone, large enough for two men to lie on: 1 
Hh at the other end is a couch, and in the middle a hearth, with a hole cut 1 
ent above for a chimney, It would he endleſs to recount the various veſ- 1 
tiges of the Druidical temples remaining in theſe iſlands, ſome of which 
tive required prodigious labour, and are ſtupendous erections, of the 5 
{ame nature as the famous Stonehenge near Salitbury ; others ſeen to be 
| inemorals of particular perſons or actions, ene of one large ſtone 1 
A franding upright ; tome of them have been ſdulptured, and others have I 
f zer ved as ſepulc hres, and are compoſed of ftones cemented together. 
} Barrows, as they are called in England, are frequent in theſe iſlands ; and 
nm the monuments of Danith and Nor wegian fortifications might long em- 
3 ploy an able antiquary to deſcribe. The gigantic bones, found in many 1 
[4 burial places here, give room to believe that the former inhabitants were 
of larger ſize than the preſent. It is likewife probable, from ſorne au- 
| cient remazns, particularly catacombs, and nine filver fibula: or clajps, 
0 found at Stennis, one of the Orkneys, that the Romans were well ac- I 
it in 3: tinted with theſe parts, 2-1 
N Ihe cathedral of Kirkwall, the capital of the Orkneys, 1 2 PLA Gothic 5 
j | building, dedicated to St. Magnus, but now conv erted into a parith 
Wl bs church. Ita roof is ſupported By 14 pillars on each fide, and its ſteeple, 
by {| zan #hich is a good ring of bells, by four large pillars, The three . 
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ISLES or SCOTLAND. 255 
ef the church are chequered with red and white poliſhed ſtone, emboſſed 
and elegantly flowered. « | 1 
The Hebrides are ſtill more diſtinguiſhed than the Orkney or Shet- 
jand iſles for their remains of antiquity ; and it would far exceed the 
bounds allotted to this head were we cven to mention every remarkable 
monument found in them, dedicated to civil, religious, or warlike pur- 
poſes. We cannot, however, avoid taking particular notice of the ce- 
jebrated Ifle. of Ilona, called St. Columb-Kill. Not to enter into the 
Hiſtory or origin of the religious erections upon this ifland, it is ſuffi- 
cient to ſay, that it ſeems to have ſerved as a ſanctuary for St. Colum- 


ba, and other holy men of learning, while Ireland, England; and Scot- 
11nd, were deſolated by barbariſm. It appears that the northern pagans 


often landed here, and paid no regard to the ſanctity of the place. The 


church of St. Mary, which is built in the form of a cathedral, is 2 
beautiful fabric. It contains the bodies of ſome Scotch, Iriſn, and 
Norwegian kings, with ſome Gaelic inſcriptions. The tomb of Co- 
lumba, who lies buried here, is uninſcribed. The ſteeple is large, the 
cupola is 21 feet ſquare, the doors and windows are curiouſly carved, and 
the altar is of the fineſt marble. Innumerable are the inſcriptions of 
ancient cuſtoms and ceremonies, that are diſcernible upon this iſland, 
and which give countenance to the well-known obſervation, that, when 
jearning was nearly extinct on the continent of Europe, it found a re- 
fuge in Scotland, or rather in theſe iflands. | N 

The iflands belonging to Scotland contain likewiſe ſome natural curi- 


oſities peculiar to themſelves: the phaſeoli, or Molucca beans, have 


been found in the Orkneys, driven, as ſuppoſed, from the Weſt Indies, 
by the weſterly winds, which often force aſhore many curious ſhells 
and marine productions, highly eſteemed by naturaliſts. In the pariſh 
ot Harn, a large piece of tiag's horn was found very deep in the earth, 
by the inhabitants who were digging for marle ; and certain bituminous 
etfuvia produce ſurpriſing phenomena, which the natives believe to be 
ſupernatural. | | 
But ſome of the moſt aſtoniſhing appearances in nature have remained 
anceſcribed, and, till lately, unobſerved even by the natives of theſe 
iflands;—a diſcovery reſerved for the inquiſitive genins of Mr. Banks, 
now Sir Joteph Banks, who, in relating his voyage through the Hebrides, 
anno 1772, fays: «© We were no ſooner arrived, than we were ſtruck 
with a ſcene of magnificence which exceeded our expectations, though 
tounded, as we thought, upon the moſt ſanguine foundations: the whole 
of that end of the iſland (viz. Staffa, a mile in length, and half a mile in 
readth) ſupported by ranges of natural pillars, moſtly above fifty feet 
high, ttanding in natural colonnades, according as the bays or points 
of land formed themſelves: upon a firm baſis of ſolid unformed rock, 
above theſe, the ſtratum, which reaches to the ſoil or ſarface of the iſland 
varied in thickneſs as the iſland itſelf formed into hills or valleys ; each 
hill, Which hung over the columns below, forming an ample pediment ; 
1ome of theſe, above fixty feet in thickneſs from the baſe to the point, 
formed, by the Noping of the hill on each fide, almoſt in the ſhape of 
thoſe uſed in architecture. | | | 
Compared to this, what are the cathedrals or palaces built by man? 
mere models or playthings ; imitations as diminutive, as his works will 
always be, when cornpared to thoſe of nature. Where is now the boaſt of 
the architect ? Regularity, the only part in which he fancied himſelf to 
exceed his miſtreſs, Nature, is here found in ber poſſeſſion : -and here it 
has been tor ages undeſcribed, Proceeding farther to the N. W. you meet 
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with the higheſt ranges of pillars, the magnificent appearance of which i 
paſt all deſcription : here they are bare to their very baſis, and the ſtratum 


below them is allo viſible.” Mr. Banks particulariſes ſundry other ap- 


pearances in this and a neighbouring iſland, which is wholly compoſed 
of pillars without any ftratum. In ſome parts of Stata, inſtead of being 
placed upright, the pillars were obſerved to lie on their fides, each form- 
ing a ſegment of a circle; but the moſt ſtriking object in this field of 


Teenery is Fingal's Cave, which Mr. Banks deſcribes in the following 


Tanner :—*<+ With our minds full of ſuch reflections, we proceeded 
along the ſhore, treading upon another Giants Cauſeauay, every ſtone be- 


ing regularly formed into a certain number of tides and angles; till, in 


a thort time, we arrived at the mouth of a cave, the moſt magnificent, I 
ſuppoſe, that has ever been deſcribed by travellers*. The mind can 
hardly form an idea more magnificent than ſuch a ſpace, ſupported on 
each fide by ranges of columns, and roofed by the bottoms of thoſe. 
which have becn broken off in order to form it ; between the angles of 
which a yellow ſtalagmitic matter has exuded, which ſerves to define the 
angles preciſely, and at the ſame time vary the colour, with a great deal 
of elegance; and to render it ſtill more agreeable, the whole is lighted 
from without; ſo that the fartheſt extremity is very plainly ſeen from 
without; and the air within being agitated with the flux and reflux of the 
tide, is perfectly dry and wholeſome, free entirely from the damp of va- 
pours, with which natural caverns in general abound.” _ 

Mr. Pennant, who alſo made a voyage to theſe Hlands in the ſame year, 


| had a glance of Staffa, in his patlage from lona to Mull, but was pre- 


vented by ſtormy weather from approaching it.“ On the weſt,” ſays 
De, appears the beautiful groupe of the "| reaſhuniſh iſles. Neareſt lies 
Stafla, a new Giants' Cauleway, riſing amidſt the waves, but with co- 
lunms of double the height of that in Ireland; glotly and reſplendent, 


from the beams of the eaſtern tun.” And in the ile of Sky, a confider- 


able way northward, he reſumes the ſubject: © We had in view, a fine 
feries of genuine baſaltic columns, reſembling the Giants' Cauſeway ; 
the pillars were above twenty feet high, conſiſting of four, five, and fix 
angles, but moſtly of tive, At a ſmall diſtance from theſe, on the ſlope 
of a hill, is a tract of toine roods entirely formed of the tops of ſeveral 
ſeries of columns, even and cloſe ſet, forming a reticulated ſurface of 


amazing beauty and curiotity, This is the moſt northern baſaltes I am 


acquainted with; the laſt of four in the Britiſh dominions, all running 
from ſouth to north, nearly in a meridian ; the Giants' Cauſeway ap- 
pears firſt ; Staffa, &c. ſucceeds ; the rock Humbla about twenty leagues 
farther ; and finally, thoſe columns of Sky; the depth of the ocean, in 
all probability, conceals the vaſt link of this chain.” | 
LEARNING, LEARNED MEN, AND HISTORY.] See Scotland. 


* The dimenſions of the cave are thus given by Mr. Banks: 


Length of the cave from the arch without <« — ; 371 Fect. 
From the pitch of the arch = „ 5 3 250 8 
Breadth of dittö at the mouth - - - — - 53 

At the further end 2 — is „ . 2 90 
Height of the arch at the mouth — _ EET 
At the end - — 5 . 4 af 1 
Heigut of an outfide pillar = 8 5 . Fe 39 

Of one at the nurtli-weſt corner 8 — — 9 54 
Depth of water at the mouth _ < - 4 . 18 


At the bottom : 8 - # ha CESS: 
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EXTENT AND SITUATION. 
KILES. 5 ' DEGREES, : 


Len! th «+++» 30⁰0 | 54 and 59 North latitude. 
| 13 „ 100 0 Wenne 5 1 and 6 Welt longitude. 


Naxme.] Tur Celtæ or Gauls are ſuppoſed to have been the 
| original inhabitants of this kingdom. The Scots, a 
Scythian tribe, invaded it about the beginning of the fourth century, and 
having conquered the Picts, the territories of both were called Scotland ; 
and the word Scot is no other than a corruption of Scuyth, or Scythi- 
an, being originally, from that immenſe country, called Scythia by the 
ancients, It is termed, by the Italians, Scotia; by the Spaniards, Es- 
cotia; by the French, Ecoile; and Scotland by the Scots, Germans, 
and Engliſh. | „„ | 
BouNDARIES.] Scotland, which contains an area of 27,794 ſquare 
miles, is bounded on the ſouth by England; and on the north, eaſt, and 
weſt by the Deucaledonian, German, and Irith Seas, or more properly, 
the Atlantic Ocean, | | ” 4.8 
 Divistons ND $UBDIVISIONS.] Scotland is divided into the counties 1 
ſouth of the Frith of Forth, the capital of which, and of all the king- = 
dom, is Edinburgh; and thoſe to the north of the ſame river, where 
the chief town is Aberdeen. This was the ancient national diviſion; 
| but ſome modern writers, with leſs geographical accuracy, have divided 
it into Highlands and Lowlands, on account of the different habits, 
manners, and cuſtoms of the inhabitants of each. | 
Eighteen counties, or ſhires, are allotted to the ſouthern diviſion, and 
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fifteen to the northern: and thoſe counties are ſubdivided into ſheriffdoms. 
ſtewartries, and bailiwicks, according to the ancient tenures and privi- j 
leges of the landholders. | | - 36 
= Shires. Sheriffdoms and other Chief Towns. 1 bit 
"ns 7 Subdiviſions, e e 1 
1 Edinburgh, W. long. 3. 1 
T1 | | : i . lat. 36. Muflel- TH 
Be 1 Edinburgh (297 * — * Ne 0 "HP 
_ Ents 8 0 97 ) Mid Lothian | ( burgh, Leith, and 1 
14 | ” : | | Dalkeith. | # 
815 25 | , | 7 
5 2 FHaddington (13 6 14.0 „ Dunbar, Haddington, i 
gton (137) Eaſt Lothian | s and North Berwick. N 


3 Merſe, anciently f The Merches, and } a 
Berwick+ | (145) Lauderdale - 5 Dunſe and Lauder. 


4 Roxb 4% 4 Tiviotdale, Lidiſdale, J Jedburgh, Kelſo, and 
been (400) Eſkdale, & Eweſdale ( Melroſs. 8 


* The numbers ſhow the proportion of militia, as propoſed to be raiſes in each ſhire 
by the late act of parliament. | | : BED 
P Berwick, on the north fide of the Tweed, belonged formerly to Scotland, and 
we wy to a county in that kingdom; but it is now formed into a town and county 
Vil in a political ſeuſe diſtin from England and Scotland, having its own pri- 

leges, : 
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19 Perth « - (500) 


21 Aberdeen 0400) 
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Shires. SGheriffdoms and other Chief Towns. 
Suͤbdiviſions. : 
5 Selkirk. . . (25) Ettrick Foreſt ---.. - Selkirk. 
6 Peebles .-+++ +++ 0 _ Tweedale 5665727 | 
| gr W. lon. 4. 4 
2 J. lat. . Ha- 
milton, Lanerk, and 
Rutherglen. 
1 Dumfries, Annan. 
5 


5 LanerK (536) Clydeſdate „ 


IAA 


$ Dumfries (240) N ithſdale, Anandale , 
9 _Wigtown * (89) 
10 Kircudbright {25) 


Galloway, Welt part. and Whitehorn. 
Galloway, Eaſt part. Kircudbright. 
Kyle, Carrick, and Air, Kilmarnock, Ir. 


vine, B Maybole, Ste. 
Cunningham warton, & n 


Dumbarton. 


11 Air -++-+-- (342) 


CJ 


bern Rothſay. 


12 Dumbarton (80) 


13 Bute (30) and 
14 Caithneſs -- (67) 


a and Thurſo. 


| Renfrew, Paiſley, 
Greenock, and Port 
Glaſgow. 

Stirling and Falkirk, 

 Linlithgow, Burroughs 


nome, Queen's- 
ferry 


15 Renfrew -- (186) Renfr eg 


16 Stirling . . (194) Stirling 3 


17 Linlithgow . (70) Weſt Lothian A 
Argyle, Cowal, Knay- ? 
dale, Kintire, and! 


Lorn, with part of | 
the Weſtern Iſles, Inverary, Dunſtaff. 


particularly Ila, Ju- nage, Killonmer, & 


ra, Mull, Uift, Te- Cambeltow n. 
i, Col, and Li | 
more +++ 4+ 20000 


I 
Perth, Athol, Gowry, | 
Broadalbin, 8 I Perth, Scone, Dum- 
ö 


18 Argyle (257) 


teith, Strathern, blane, Blair, and 

Stormont, - Glen- Dunkeld. 

ſhield, and Raynock ; | 

crvie, Stonchive, and 

Kineardin. 

Old Aberdeen, W. lon. 
1. 40. N. lat. 57. 22. 
New Aberdeen, Fra- 
ſerſburgh, Peterhead 
Kintore, Strathbo- 
gie, Inverary, and 
Old Meldrum. 


ot 


20 Kincardin: - (100) J Merns ++ - ++ « (100) 


Mar, Buchan,G arioch, 
and 88 8 


Inverneſs, Inverlochy, 
| FortAuguſtus,Boilcau. 


Harris, Badenoch, 
Lochaber, & Glen- 
r 
Weſtern part of Mur- 
ray and n 


22 3 . (188) 


23 Nairne (22) and 


8 6 | ie. 
24 Cromartie (21) Nzirne, Cromarti 


4 
2. | 
J 
E Aird, Strathelaſs, Sky, | 
t 


Wigtown, Stranracr, | 


Wick, N. lat. 58. 40. 


28 Sutherland 652 5 


4 
26 Forfar ++» (351) i Forfar, Angus 


33 Orkney «+ Shetland + +++ ++» 


| Crail „Kilrenny, Anſtruther Baſt 1 | Vigtown, New Galloway, 
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„Fhires. Sheriffdorus and other Chief Towns. 
Sabdi; * ihous.“ 

St. Andrew's, Cowper, 
Falkland, Kirkaldy, 
Vit] WWW fily, 

„ | Burnt ffland, Dum- 

termline, Dyſart. Au- 

ſtruther & Aberdour. 
5 Nontrote, Forfar, Dun- 
dee, Arbroth, and 
Brechin, 


25 Fife (335) 


Baraft, Str advent; | | 
Bo) ne, Euz 'Y, Bal- Bamff and Cullen 
ve ny , Strathaw! & | i; 
part of Bnchan - 

Strathnaver and Su- ? 
therlang ane + 2 2 \ 


27 Bamff «+++ (24) 


Strathey and Dornoch. 


_ Culrois Clacmannan. 
ed pls ORC Alloa, and Kinrots. 


7 Faſter and We ſter Roſs, ] 

Illes of Lewis, Loch- | ; | 
| broom, Lochcarren, | Taine, Dingwall, Fort- 
31 Roſa «+++ (155) 4 Ardmeanach, Red- þ> role, Roſemarkie, 

. caſtle, Ferrintoſh, and New Kelto. 
| Strathpeiter, & Fer- | Z 
2 | rindonald -- . . 
32 Elgin «+++ . + (90) Gans and Strathſpey Elgin and Forres. 


29 Clacmannan (46) 
and” - 
30 Kinzols + + . + (26) 


\ Kirkw all, W. Jon. 3. 


N. lat. 59. 45. 
Illes of Orkney _ Sk 


Z Ni. lat. . 
In all thirty three ſhires, which chooſe thirty repreſentatives to fit in 


the parliament of Great- Britain; Bute and Caithneſs chooſing alternate 


7, as do Nairne and Cromartie, and Clacmannan aud Kinrofs. 


The royal boroughs which chooſe repreſentatives are, 


Edinburgh »« «+> <5 5> in <x ch 11 Innerkythen, Dumfermlin, 
Kirkwall, Wick, Dornoch, 1 1] Queensferry, Culroſs, and | 
Dingwall, and Tayne . Stirling 
Fortroſe, Inverneſs, 1 Glaſgow, Renfrew, Rutherglen, 4 
and Forres and Dumbarton 
Elgin, Cullen, Bamff, — JJ Haddington, Dunbar, N. oy 
and Kintore + +. wick, Lauder, and Jedburgh 
Aberdeen, Bervie, die Selkirk, Peebles, Linlithgow, 
Aberbrothe, and Brechin - „ "ad Lanerk — * q: 
F ortar, Perth, Dundee, Logan * [668 Sanquehar, Annan, ö 
and St. Andrews 1% a Lochmaban, & Kircudbright 


and Weſt, and Pittenweem Stranraer, and Whitehorn 
Dyſart, Kirkaldy, enen, 1þ Air, Irvine, Rothſay, Cambel- 
4nd Burnt Iland. CEEEEES, inn, and 9 «e400» 


alloway, near the 
Meridian of London, 
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but, by keeping it in perpetual agitation, render it pure and healthful, 
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many vegetables and hortulane productions do not come ſo ſoon to ma- 


have 1o judiciouſly availed themſelves. 


Argyle and Athol, of lord Hopetoun, and many others, to fix the at- 


forms, but too numerous to be particulariſed here. 
into that arm of the German Sea, to which it gives the name of Frith ot 


Scotland, iſſues from a lake of the tame name in Badenoch, and, running 


tivers Dec aud Don, which run from welt to eait, and diſembogue them- 


1 SCOTLAND. 


CLiMATR, 8017, AIR, AND WATER. ] In the northern parts, day- 
light, at midſummer, laſts eighteen hours and five minutes ; and the day 
and night in winter are in the ſame proportion. The air * Scotland is 
more temperate than could be expected in ſo nor herly a climate, 1 his 
arifes partly from the variety of its hills, valleys, rivers, and lakes, but 
fill more, as in England, from the vicinity of the ſea, which attords 
thoſe warm breezes, that not only ſoften the natural keenneſs of the air, 


and prevent thoſe epidemic diſtempers that prevail in many other 
countries. In the neighbourhood of ſome high mountains, however, 
which are generally covered with ſnow, the air is keen and piercing 
ſor about nine months in the year. The foil in general is not to fertile 
as that of England ; and- in many places leſs fitted for agriculture than 
for pattare. At the {ame time, there are particular plains and valleys 
of the moſt Juxuriant fertility. The finer particles of earth. inceſſanthy 
waſhed down from the mountains, and depoſited in theſe valleys, afford 
them a vegetative nouriſhment ; which 1s capable of carrying the 
ſtrongeſt plants to verfection; though experience has proved, that 


turity in this country as in England. There is, indeed, a great variety 
of ſoils in Scotland, the face of which is agreeably diverſified by a 
charming intermixture of natural objects. The vaſt inequalities of the 
ground, if unfavourable to the labours of the huibandman, are particu- 
larly pleaſing to a traveller, and afford thoſe delightful fituations for 
country houies, of .which many of the Scottiſh nobility and gentry 
It is their fituation, more than 
any expenſive magniticence, that occaſions the feats of the dukes of 


tention of every traveller. The water in Scotland, as every where elle, 
depends on the qualities of the ſoil through which it paſſes. Water 
paſſing through a heavy {oil is turbid and noxious; but, filtrating through 
ſand or gravcl, is clear, light, and ſalutary to the ſtomach. This laſt is 
Tn general the caſe in Scotland, where the water is better than that of 
more ſouthern climates, in proportion as the land is worſe. 2 
MouxTaixs.} The principal mountains in Scotland are the Gram- 
pian hills, which run from caſt to weſt, from near Aberdeen to Cowal 
in Argvleſhire, almoſt the whole brezdth of the kingdom. ' Another 
chain of mountains, called the Pentland-hills, runs through Lothian, and 
Joins thote of T'weedale. A third, called ee ee riſes ncar the 
eattern coaſt, and runs weſtward through the Merſe. Beſides thoſe con- 
ores chains, among which we may reckon the Cheviot or Tiviot Hill 
the borders of England, Scotland contains many detached mountains, 
Shich, from 2 50 conical figure, are ſometimes called by the Celtic 
name, Laws, Many of them are ſtupendouſly high, and of beautiful 


Riv £RS, LAKES, AND FORESTS.] The largeſt river in Scotland is the 
Forth, which riſes in Monteith near Callendar, and paffing by Stirling, 
after a number of beautiful meanders, ditcharges itfelf near 1; dinbursh | 


Forth. Second to the Forth i is the Tay, which iſſues out of Loch-Tay, 
in Broadalbin, and, running fonth-eaſt, paſſes the town of Perth, and fals 


into the ſea at Dundee. The Spey, w Bie is called the moſt rapid river in 


fiom ſouth-weſt to north-caft, falls into the fea near Elgin; as do the 
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of Ef, which is the old Celtic word for water. 
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Lelves at Aberdeen. The Tweed riſes on the borders of Lanerkſhire, and, 
atter many beautiful ſerpentine turnings, diſcharges itſelf into the ſea at 
Berwick, where it ſerves as a boundary between Scotland and England, on 
the eaſtern ſide. The Clyde is a large river on the weſt of Scotland, has 
its riſe in Annandale, runs north weſt through the valley of that name, 


and, after paſting by Lanerk, Hamilton, the city of Glaſgow, Renfrew, 


Dumbarton, and Greenoch, falls into the Frith of Clyde, oppoſite ro the 
Iſle of Bute. Beſides thoſe capital rivers, Scotland contains many of an in- 
ferior ſize, well provided with ſslmon, trout, and other fiſh, which equally 
enrich and beautify the country. Several of thoſe rivers have the name 
The greateſt improve- 
ment for inland navigation that has been attempted in that part ot Great 
Britain was undertaken, at a very conſiderable expenſe, by a ſoctety of 
public-ſpirited gentlemen, for joining the rivers Forth and Clyde together; 
by which a communication has been opened between the eaſt and welt 
ſeas, to the advantage of the whole kingdom. 0 | 
The lakes of Scotland (there called Locks) are too many to be particu- 
larly deſeribed. Thoſe called Loch-Tay. Loch-Lomond, Loch-Neſe, Loch- 
An, and one or two more, preſent us with ſuch piEureſque ſcenes as 
are ſcarcely equalled in Europe, if we except Ireland. Several of theſe 


lakes are beautifully fringed with woods, and contain plenty of freſh-wa- 
ter fiſh. The Scotch ſometimes give the namieof a Loch to an arm of the 


ſca; for example, Loch-Fyn, which is 60 miles long, and four broad, and 
is fatnous for its excellent herrings. The Loch of Spinie, near Elgin, is re- 
markable for its number of twans and cygnets, which often darken the 
air with their flights; owing, as ſome think, to the plant clorina, which 
grows in its waters, with a ſtraight ſtalk, and a cluſter of ſeeds at the top. 
Near Loch-Nets is a hill almoſt two miles perpendicular, on the top of 
which is a lake of cold freſh water, about 30 fathoms in length, too deep 
ever yet to be fathomed, and which never freezes ; whereas, but 17 miles 
from thence, the Lake Lochanwyn, or Green Lake, is covered with ice all 
the year round. The ancient province of Lochaber receives that name 
rom being the mouth of the lochs, by means of which the ancient Ca- 


ledonians, the genuine deſcendents of the Celts, . were probably enabled 


to preſerve themicives-independent on, and unmixed with, the Low- 
landers. Beides theſe rivers and lochs, and others too numerous to men- 
tion, the coaſts of Scotland are in many parts indented with large, bold, 
navigable Bays or arms of the ſea, as the Bay of Glenluce and Wigtown 
Bay; lometimes they are called Friths, as the Solway Frith, which ſepa- 
rates Scotland from England on the weſt; the Frith of Forth, Murray 
Fr'th, and thote of Cromarty and Dornoch. | | 
Lhe face of Scotland, even where it is moſt uninviting, preſents us with 
the molt incontrovertible evidences of its having formerly abounded with 
timber. The deepeſt moſſes, or moraſſes, contain large logs of wood; 
and their waters being impregnated with turpentine, have a preſerving 


quality, as appears by the human bodies which have been diſcovered in 


tnole moſſes. The Sylva Caledonia, or Caledonian foreſt, the remains 
of which are now thought to be Ettrick wood, in the ſouth of Scotland, 
is famous in antiquity for being the retreat of the Caledonian wild boars; 
but fuch an animal is not now to be ſeen in Scotland. Several woods, 
however, ſtill remain in that country; and many attempts have been 
made for reducing them into charcoal. for the nf of furnaces and found- 


Pa but lying at a great diſtance from water- carriage, though the works 
ucceeded pertectly in the execution, they were found impracticabie to be 
contmucd, . Fir trees grow in great perfection almoſt all over Scotland, 
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and form beautiful plantations. The Scotch oak is excellent in the 


Highlands, where ſome woods reach 20 or 30 miles in length, and four 


or hve in breadth; but, through the inconveniency already mentioned, 
without being of mach emolument to the proprietors. 

IETALS AND MINERALS] Though Scotland does not at Penn boaſt 
of its gold mines, yet it 15 certain that it contains ſuch, or at leaſt that Scot- 
land formerly afforded a conſiderable quantity of that metal for its coin- 
age. James V. and his father, contracted with certain Germans for 
* -orking the mines of Crawford-Moor: and it is an undoubted fact, that, 
when Jawes V. married the French king's daughter, a number of cover— 
ed difhes, filled with coins of Scotch gold, were preſented to the gueſts by 


: way of deſſert. The- civil wars and troubles which followed, der his 


daughter, in the minority of his grandſon, drove thoſe foreigners, the 
chief of whom was called Cornelius, from their wor ks, which ſince that 
time have never bcen reſumed. Some ſmall pieces of gold have becn 
_ in thoſe parts, wathed down by the floods, It likewiſe appears 

„the public records, that thoſe beautiful coins, ſtruck by James V. 
called bonnet pieces, were fabricated of gold found in Scotland, as were 
other medals of the ſame metal. 

Several landlords in Scotland derive a large profit from their lead- 
mines, which are 1aid to be very rich, and to produce large quantities of 
filver; but we know of no ſilver mines that are worked at prefent. Some 


copper-mines have been found near Edinburgh; and many parts of Scot- 


land, in the eaſt, weſt, and northern counties, produce excellent coal of 
various kinds, large quantities of which are exported, to the vaſt emolu- 


ment of the public. Lime-tftone is here in great plenty, as is free-ſtone; 


to that the houſes of the better fort are conſtructed of the moſt beantiful 
materials. The indolence of the inhabitants of many places of Scotland, 
where no coal is found, prevented them from tupplying that defect by 
plantations of wood: and the peat-motles being in many parts, of the 
north efpecially, almoſt exhauſted, the inhabitants arc put to great dit- 
ficulties for fue]: however, the taſte for plantations of all kinds, th: at now 


prevails, will toon remedy that inconveniency. 


Lapis lazuli is ſaid to be dug up in Laner kthire; alum-mines have been 


found in Bamffſhire; cryttal, varicgated pebbles, and other tranſparent | 


ſtones, which admit of the fineſi polith for teals, are found in various parts; 
as are talc, flint, fea-ſhells, potter's clay, and ruller's earth, The ſtoncs 
which the country people call elt-arr. w-heads, and to which they aitign a 
ſupernatural origin and uſe, were probably the flint heads of arrows uſed 
by the Caledonians and ancient Scots. No country produces greater 
plenty of iron ore, both in mines and ſtones, than Scotland; of which 


the proprictors now begin to reap the protics, in their 4. Tuunderics, as at 


Carron, and other metal; ne manufactures. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUC- } Tt is certain that the ſoil of 
TIONS, BY SEA AND LAND. 4 Scotland may bt rendered, in 

It is even ſaid th we-:; 

ſome tracts of the Low-countries at pretent extced in value E ugliſh eſtates 


7 


many parts, nearly as fruitful as that of Engiand. 


of the fame extent, becaute they arc 10 tar jeſs exhauſted and worn out 
than tnole of the ſouthern parts 0 of the iiands; and agriculture is mo 
perhaps as well underftood,' both in theory and practice, among many 0: 


the Scotch landlords and farmers, as it is in any part of Enrope: 


| art h is the mutability of things, and the influence of commeree, that 
a very confiderable part of the landed P! roperiy has lately (perhaps hap- 
pily for the public) fallen into new hands, The merchants of Glaſgow, 
who are the lite and foul of. that part of the kingdom, w. "ulle they are 


DEE” + 
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; daily introducing new branches of commerce, are no leſs attentive to 1 
. the progreſs of agriculture, by which they do their country in particu- * 
far, and the whole ifland in general, the moſt eſſential ſervice. The 1 
; active genius of theſe people extends even to moors, rocks, and marſh- 1 
| ces, which, being hitherto reckoned uiclets. were conſequently neglected, A4 
but are now brought to produce certain ſpecies of grain or timber, for 0 
ME which the foil is beſt adapted. N A: vi 
| ; : | But the fruits of Ikill and induſtry are chiefly perceivable in the coun- 4. 
ties lying upon the river Forth, called the Lothians, where agriculture 't | 
: is thoroughly underſtood, and the farmers, who generally rent from 3 #81 
; to 5001. per ann. are well fed, well clothed, and comfortably lodged. 1 
f The reverſe; however, may be obſerved of a very conflderable part of 5 | 
Scotland, which till remains in a ſtate of nature, and where the land- 4h 
; lords, ignorant of their real intereſt, refuſe to grant ſuch leaſes as would 3 1 
| encourage the tenant to improve his own farm. In ſuch places, the + bh 
i hutbandmen barely exiſt upon the gleanings of a ſcanty farm, ſeldom l * 
exceeding 20 or 301. per ann. the cattle are lean and ſmall, the houſes ul” 
mean beyond expreſſion, and the face of the country exhibits the moſt 11 | 
: deplorable marks of poverty and oppretiion. Indeed. from a miſtaken i h 
notion of the landed people in general, the greateſt part of the kingdom #4 
- lies naked and expoſed, for want of ſuch hedge-rows and planting as 1 
i adorn the country of England. They conſider hedges as uſeleſs and +19 
: cumberſome, as occupying more room than what they call ſtone in- 1 
R cloſures, which, except in the Lothians already mentioned, are gene- 5 it 
; rally no other than low paltry walls, of looſe fiones huddled up with- 4 
out lime or mortar, which yield a bleak and mcan appearance. | 1 
5 The ſoil in general produces wheat, rye, bariey, oats, hemp, flax, 1 
EE hay, and paſture. In the ſouthern counties the fineſt garden fruits par- 
' FRE ticularly apricots, nectarines, and peaches, are ſaid to fall little, if at all, 
| hort of thoſe in England; and the ſame may be ſaid of the common 
Fx fruits. The uncultivated parts, of the Highlands abound in various 
_ERE LEinds of ſalubrious and pleaſant-taſted berries; though it muſt be owned 
5 ke that many extenſive tracts are covered with a ſtrong heath. The ſea- 
= coaſt produces the alga-marina, dulſe or duliſh, a moſt wholeſome nu- 
; = witive weed, in great quantities, and otlier marine plants, which are 
1 WW caten for nouriſhment or plcaſure. a Be | 
mY The fiſhes on the coaſt of Scotland are much the fame with thoſe of 
po. ifands and countrics already deſcribed; but the Scots have improved 
p in their filkeries as much as they have in their manufactures and agricul- 
: ture; for ſocieties have been formed, which have carried that branch of 
„ notional wealth to a perfection that never was before known in that 
, country; and bid fair to emulate the Dutch themſelves in curing as well 
as catching their fiſh. In former times, the Scots ſeldom ventured to 
fn 3 tiſh above a league's dittanes from the land; but they now ply in the 
„dJ4eep Waters as boldly and ſucceſeful as any of their neighbours. Their 
; | - ialmons, which they can ſend more curly. when prepared, to the Le- 
. == vant and touthern markets, than the En gliſh and Irifh can, are of great 
1 lervice to the nation, as the returns are generally made in ſpecie, or 
bdbeneficial commodi ties. : | „ 1 
- ; This country contains few or no kinds either of wild or domeſtic ani- 
- mals that are not common with their neighbours. The red-deer and 
. roe-buck are tound in the Highlands; but their fleſh is not com- 
„ parable to Engliſn venizon, Hares, and all other animals for game, are 
: here plentiful ; as are the grouſe and heath-cock, which is a moſt deli- 
eious bird, as likewiſe the capperkaily, and the ptarmigan, which js 
| M 2 | | ; : 
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ſou hern paſtures, have heen reckoned ſuperior to Engliſh beef. It is 


to be hoped, however, that this trade is now on its decline, by the vat 
increaſe of manufactures, whoſe demand for butcher's meat muſt leſſen 
the exportation of cattle into England. Some are: of opinion, that a 
- ſatficient flock, by proper methods, may be raiſed to ſupply both mar- 
kets, to the great emolument of the nation. 1 | 

Formerly the kings of Scotland were at infinite pains to mend the bree! 
of the Scotch horſes, by importing a larger and more generons kind from 
the continent: but the truth is, notwithſtanding all the care that was 
taken, it was found that the chrite and ſoil of Scotland were unfavour:- 
able to that noble animal; for they diminiſhed both in ſize and ſpirit; t 
that, about the time of the union, few horſes, natives of Scotland, were of 


much value. Great eftorts have been made of- jate to introduce the 
Engliſh and foreign breeds, and much pains have been taken for pro- 


viding them with proper iood and management; but with what ſucceſs 
time alone can diſcover. . OR | 
PorULAiTION, INHABITANTS, }) The population of Scotland is ge- 
MANNERS, AND CUsT0Ms. { nerally fised at about a million and a 
half of fouls ; this calculation reſts merely upon vague conjectures, as we 
know of no attempt that has been made to ſupport even its-probabiity. 
If we form an eſtimate upon any known principle, the, inhabitants of 
Scotland are tar more numerous. It is to be regretted that ſome public 
encouragement has not been given to bring this matter nearer to a cer- 
tainty, which might be done by the returns of the clergy from their ſe— 
veral pariſhes. The only records at preſent that can be appealed to are 
thoſe of the army; and, by the beſt information, they make the num— 
ber of ſoldiers furniſhed by Scotland, in the war which began in 1755, 
to amount to 80,000 nien. We are, however, to obſerve, that about 


60,000 of theſe were raiſed in the iſlands and Highlands, which form 


by far the leaſt populous part of Scotland. It belongs, therefore, to 


political calculation to compute whether the population of Scotland does 


not excved two millions, as no country in the world, excluſive of the 
army, ſends abroad more of its inhabitants. If we conſult the moſt an- 
cient aud creditable hiſtorics, the population of Scotland, in the thir- 
teenth century, muſt have been exceſlive, as it afforded ſo many thou- 
ſands to fall by the ſv:ords of the Engliſh, without any ſeafible decreaſe 
of the inhabi ants. | | , 


The people of Scotland are generally raw-boned; and a kind of cha- 


racteriſtical feature, that of high cheeK boris, reigns in their faces; they 
are lean, but clean-limbed, and can endure incredible fatigues. Their 
adventurous ſpirit was chiefly owing to their laws of ſucceflion, which 
invelted the elder brother, as head of the family, with the inheritance, 
and loft but a very feanty portion for the other ſons. This obliged the 
latter to feek their fortunes abroad, though no people have more atſcc- 
tion for their native ſoil than the Scotch have in general. It is true, this 
diſparity of fortune among the ſons of one family prevails in England 
likewiſe ; but the reſources which younger brothers have in England ale 
numerous, compared to thoie of a country 0 narrow, and 10 little im: 
proved, either by commerce or agriculture, as Scotland was formerhy. 


ſociety. 


5 2 s ; 
An intelligent renden may eafily perceive that the ridiculons family- 
pride, which is perhaps not yet entirely extinguiſhed in Scotland, was 
owing to the feudal inftitutions which prevailed there in all the horrors 
ae ah £ a uh | = ys 
of blood and barbarity. _ The family differences, eſpecially of the High- 
lauders, faruiliariſed them to blood and flaughter ; and the death of an 


cuemy, however effected, was always a lubject of triumph. Thete paſ- 


lions did not hve in the breaſts of the common people only; for they 
were authoriſed and cheriſhed by their chieftains, manv of whom were 
men who had ſeen the world, were converſant in the courts of Europe, 
maſters of polite literature, and aniable in all the duties of civil and ſo- 
cial life. Their kings, excepting ſome of them who were endued with 
extraordinary virtues, were conſidered in little other light than com- 
manders of their army in time of war; for in time of peace their civil 
authority was ſo little felt, that every clan or family, even in the moſt 
civilifed parts of Scotland, looked upon its own chieftain as it; fove- 
reign.” Thele prejudices were confirmed even by the Jaws, waoich gave 
thoſe petty tyrants a power. of lite and death upon their own eſtates ; and 
they generally executed their haſty ſentences in four and twenty hours 


after the party was apprehended. The pride which thoſe chieftains had 


of outvying each other in the number of their followers created per- 
petual animoſities, which ſeldom or never ended without bloodihed ; fo 


that the common people, whole belt qualification was a blind devotion : 


to the will of their maſter, aud the aggrandiſement of his name, lived in 


C+ 
SS 


a {tate of continual hoſtility. 


The late Archibald, duke of Argyle, was the firſt chieftain we have 


heard of, who had the patriotiſm to attempt to retorm his dependents, 
and to baniſh from them thoſe barbarous ideas. IIis example has been 
followed by others; and there can fearcely be a doubt, but that a very 
few years will reconcile the Highlanders to all the milder habits of 
From what has been ſaid, it appears that the ancient modes of living 
ung the Scotch nobility and gentry are as far from being applicable 
to the preſent time, as the forms of a Roman jenate are to that of a popiſh 
conciave; and no nation, perhaps, ever underwent fo quick and fo 
indden a tranfition of manners. | 3 
The peaſantry have their peculiarities; their ideas are confined; but 
20 people can form their tempers better than they do to their ſta ions. 
Jhey are taught from their infancy to bridle their paſſions, to behave 
kuomiflively to their ſuperiors, and live within the boands of the moſt 
rigid economy. Hence they tave their money and their conttitutions ; 
and few inſtances of murder, perjury, robbery, and other atrocions vices, 


occur at pretent in Scotlind. They ſeldom enter lingly upon any dar- 


ing enterpriſe; but when they act in concert, the ſecrecy, ſagacity and 
retolution, with which they carry on any defperate underta king. Is not 
to bg parallelcd; and their fidelity to ouc anctlier. under the ftrongeſt 
temptations arifing from their poverty, is ſtill more extraordinary. Their 
mods are managed with all the caution of confpiracies; witiels that 
which put Vorteus to death in 1730, in open defiance of law and gavern— 
ment, and in the midſt of 20000 people: and hongh the agents were 
well Known, and ſome of them tricd, with a reward of 500. annexed to 
their conviction, yet.no evidence could be found fitficient to bring them 
o puniſhment. The btdelity of the Hichlanders of both fexes, wnler a 


BY 4 


fill Geng! f 1 : , » . 5 ; UA 
iti greater temptation, to the young pretender, after his defeat at Cul- 


lode., could warcely be belicyed, were it not well ag ed. 


hey aitet a fondneſs for the memory and Jangnage of their fore- 
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1 SCOTLAND. 


fathers beyond perhaps any people in the world; but this attachment is 
. ſeldom or never er ied into any thing that is indecent or diſguſtful, 
- though they retain it abroad as well as at home. They are fond of an- 
cien Scotch | Hillies. inch as the haggeſs, the theep's head ſinged, the fiſh 
in ſauce, the chicken broth, an hm. ned collops. Jhefe dithes, in their 
original drefling, were ſavoury and nutritive for keen appetites; but the 
modern improvements that have been made in the Scotch cookery have 
rendered them agree able to the mott delicate palates. 
The inhabitants of moſt parts of Scotland, who live chiefly by paſture, 
have a natural vein for 10*try ; arid the beautiful ſimplicity of the Scotch 
| tunes is rel Thed by all true judges of nature. Love is generally the ſub. - 
a jet; and many of the airs bave been brought upon the Englith ttace, 
with variations, under new names, but with this diſadvantage, that, 
il though rendered more conformable to the rules of muſic, they are moſt. 
it | Iy altered for the wor ſe, being ſtript of their original ſiraplicity, which, 
| however irregular, is the moſt eſſential characteriſtic, is 10 agreeable to 
mo © the ear, and has ſuch powers over the human breaſt. Thoſe of a more 
1 lively and merry ſtrain have had better fortune, being introduced into 
the army in their native dreſs, by the fifes, an inſtrument for which they 
1 | are remarkably well ſuited. It has been rid. culoully ſuppoled that Rizzio, 
. the unhappy Italian ſec retary of Mary queen of Scots, reformed the Scotch 
. mufic. This is a falſchood invented by his country, in envy to the Scots. 
Wl. Their fineſt tunes exiſted in their church muſic, long before Rizzio's ar- 
* | rival; nor does it appear that Rizzio, who was chic fly employed by his 
4 miſtreſs in foreign diſpatches, ever compoſed an air during the ſhort 
44 time he lived in Scotland : but were there no other evidences to confute 
this report, the original character of the muſic itſelf is ſufficient. 
The lower people in Scotland are not ſo much accuſtomed as the Eng- 
liſh are to clubs, dinners, and other convivial entertainments ; but when 
5 they partake of them, for that very reaſon they ſeem to enjoy them more 
1 completely. One intitution there is, at once ſocial and charitable, and 
that is, the contributions raited tor celebrating the weddings of people of 
an interior rank. 1 hoſe feſtivities partake of the ancicut Saturnalia; 
but though the company confiſts pronnicuoutly of the high and the low, 5 
the entertainment is as decent as it is jovial. Each gueſt pays according 
to his inclination or ability, but ſeldom under a ſhilling a head, tr [EE 
which they have a wedding dinner and dancing. When the parties hap- | # 
pen to be ſervants in reſpectable families, the contributions are ſo libe- 1 
ral that they often eſtablith the young couple in the world. ; = 
The common people of Scotland retain the ſolemn decent manner f 
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their anceſtors at burials. When a relation dies in a town, the partth 4 
beadle is lent round with a paſſing- bell; but he flops at certain places, 7 
and with a Bow melancholy tone announce s the name of the party de- 


cealed, and the time of his interment, to which he invites all his fellow 
eountrymen. At the hour appointed, if the deceaſed was beloved in 
the place, vaſt numbers attend. The proce tion is ſometimes precedo. on 
by the magiitrates and their officers, and the body is carried in a cot- 
Fn, covered | Ly a velvet pall, with chair-poles, to the grave, where if | 
is interred, without any oration or addreſs to the people, or Pray cr, or Wis 
farther ceremony, than the neareſt relation thanking the Company for 
their attendance. The funerals of the nobility and gentry are perform, 
ed in mueh the fame manner as in England. but without any fone? al 8 
ſervica. Ih 4y Highland funcrals were generally preceded by vagp!p'* 
which placed certain dirges, called coror: achs, and wire acconpan.zd by 58 
the voices of tie attendants of both ſexes. = 


SCOTLAND. _ Ad 


Dancing is a favourite amuſement in this country; but little regard 


is paid to art or gracefulneſs: the whole confiſts in agility, and in keep- 


ing time to their own tunes, which they do with great exactneſs, 
One of the peculiar diverſions practited by the gentlemen, is the Golf, 
which requires an equal degree of art ava ttrength : it is played with a bat 
and a ball; the latter is fmaller and harder than a cricket-ball ; the bat 
is of a taper conſtruction, till it terminates in the part that ſtrikes the 
hall, which is loaded with lea and faced with hon. The diverſion 
itſelf reſembles that of the Mall, which was common in England in the 


middle of the laſt century. An expert player will ſend the ball an 


amazing diſtance at one ſtroke; each party follows his ball upon an 
Open heath, and he who {ſtrikes it in feweft ſtrokes into a hole wins 
the game. The diverſion of Curling is likewiſe, L believe, peculiar to 


the Scots. It is performed upon ice, with large flat ſtones. often from 


twenty to two hundred pounds weight each, which they hurt from a 


common ſtand to a mark at a certain diſtance; and whoever is neareſt 


the mark is the victor. Theſe two may be called. the ſtanding winter 
and ſummer diverſions in Scotland. The natives are expert at all the 
other diverfions common in England, cr:c&et excepted, of wllich they 
have no notion; the gentlemen conſidering it as too athletic and me- 


chanical. | 


» LaXGUAGE AND DREs8.] Theſe two articles are placed under the 
ſame head, becauſe they had formerly an intimate relation to each other, 


both of them being evidently Celtic. The Highland plaid is compoſed of a 


woollen ſtuff, ſometimes very tine, called tartan. This confifts of various 
colours, forming ſtripes which crots each other at right angles; and the 


natives value themſelves on the judicious arrangement, or what they 


call ſets of thoſe ſtripes and colours, which, where ikilftuly managed, 
produce a pleating effect to the eye. Above the ſhirt, the Highlander 
wears a wailtcoat of the ſame compoſition with the plaid, which com- 


monly conſitts of twelve yards in width, and which they throw over 


the thoulder into very nearly the form of a Roman toga, as repretented 
in ancient ſtatucs; tometimes.it is faſtened round the middle with a 
leathern belt, ſo that part of the plaid hangs down before and behind 


like a petticoat, aud ſupplies the want of breeches. This they call be- 


ing drefted in a g, but which the Lowlanders call a &:/z, and which 
15 probably the ſame word with Celt. Sometimes they wear a kind of 
petticoat of the ſame variegated ſtuff, buckled round the waiſt; and this 
they term the phelibeg, which ſeems to be of Mileſian extraction. Their 
ſtockings are likewite of tartan, tied below the Enee with tartan garters 


tormed into tatiels. The poorer people wear upon their feet brogues 


made of uncanned or undrefled leather; for their heads a blue flat cap 
is uied, called a bonnet, of a particular woollen manufacture. From 
the belt of the pheltbeg hung generally their knives and a dagger, which 
they called a dirk, and an iron piſtol, ſometimes of fine workmanthip, 
and curioutly inlaid with flyer. The introduction of the broad fw.rd 
of Andrea Ferrara, a Spaniard (which was always part of the Highland 
crets), ſcems to be no earlier than the reign of James III. who invited 
that excellent workman to Scotland. A large leathern purſe, richly 
adorned with filver, hauging before them, was always part of a High- 
land chieftain's dreſs. - | 5 | 

Lhe dreſs of the Highland women confiſted of a petticoat and jerkin, 


with firait fleeves. trimmed or not trimmed, according to the quality of 


= Wearer ; over this they wore a plaid, which they either held cloſe un- 
er their chins with the hand, or faſtened with a buckle of a particular 
Ee M 4 Ons 
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faſlion. On the lead they wore a kerchief of fine linen of different 
forms. Tbe women plaſd has been but lately difuſed in Scotland by 
the ladies, who wore it in a graceful manner, the diapery f ling to. 
wards the feet in large folds. A curious virigofo-may find a itrong re- 
ſen tlance between the variegated and fimbriated draperies of the Scots, 


rendered it no ditgcult matter for the legitlature to force them into a to- 

1 tal change of their dreſs. its convenicny, however, for the purpoſes 

1 of the nie d, is to great. ha ſome of the Highland regiments ſtill retain 

14 it. Even the common people have of late reſumed the uſe of it; and, 
| for its lightneſs and the freedom it gives to the body, many of the 
Highland gentlemen wear it in the ſummer time. 

The dreis of the higher and middic ranks. of the Low-countey differs 
little or nothing from the Englith ; but many of the peaſantry {till retain 
the bonnet, for the e and lightneſs of the wear. The drets of 
the women of all ranks is much the lame in both kingdoms. 

The Farſe, or Celtic, fs ſtill ſpoken in the Highlands; but the lan- 
guaze of the Low- countries, hie is of the lame origin with the 
Englith, is continually extending. The Englith and Scotch are vt 
ten io the ſame manner; and the e pronunciauon of the latter is icarcely 
more Gitierent from that of n are thoſe of the northern 
and weſtern Engliſh counties. 

| PUNISHMENT 8.3 Theie are pretty much the ſame in Scotland as in 
England. only that of beheading is performed by an inſtrument called 
the. Maiden ; the model of Winch, it is well kno wn, was brought from 
Halitax in England, to Scotland, by the regent, earl Mor ton; and it 
was fiift uſed for the execation of himſelf. | 

RzLiGion.] Ancient Scotiiih hiſtorlans, with Bede and other writ 
ers, eg ly agree that Chriſtianity was firſt taught in Scotland ay ſome 
of the di i: (1908 of St. John the Apotile, who fled to this northern coun- 
try to avoid the pertecution of Domitian, the Roman emperor ; though 
it was not publicly profeſſed till the beginning of the, third century, WA 
when a prince, whom Scotch biftorians ca! Donaid the Firit, his 
queen, and ſeveral of his nobles, were CE; baptiſed. It was tar- W 


| ij Fo! and thoſe of the Tuſcans (ho were unqueſtion. bly of Colt. 0 origi · 
TIE nal) a> they arc to be ſcen in the monuments of. antiquity. 

17 47 the ane ent of the Highlanders to this drets tendered it a bond of 
1 | union. WII h Ctten PTOV cd dangerous 10 the GFOVELNiient, L Many eftorts 
bi 5 had been made by the Ic pillatine, after the robe ion in 1715, to difarm 

| 1 | them, and obl:ge the mM to conform to the Low. country dre Hes. The dif- 
Bid . arming ſcheme was the moſt ſuccefsful; for When the rebAlion in 1745 
4 broke - out, the con mon people had icarce iy any Other arms than thois 
10 which they took trom the Kings troops. heir overthrow at Culloden 
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ther confirmed by emigrai tion. from South Britain, duritg the periecu- 85 
tions of 1 ane | D; Oclelian, when it 3 the clabliſtted rel. i 
gion of Scotland, under the management of Certain lJearne <> and pious 


men, named Culdces, who dem to have been the firſt regular clergy 
in Scatlaud, and were governed by oyerſeers or biſliops chofen by them- 
ſelves from among their own body,: and who had no pre- en jnence ot 
rank over the reſt of their brethren. : 2 
Thus, independent of the « :barch of Rome, Chriſtianity ſeems to have 
been tan 2 t, planted, and finally confirmed in Scotland as à national 
chur ch, Where it fourifhied in its native fimplicity, til the arrival 01 
Palladius, a prick feat by the biſhop of Rome in the fifth century, who 


four nd nwans to introduce the modes and ceremonics of the Rant 
ach, Wuich at length prevailed, and Scotland became involved in that 


„main da 
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SCOTLAND. vw 


darkneſs which for ages overſpread. Purge; ; though its dependence 
upon the pope was v r. lender; when compared to the blind ſubjection 
Ci un ther DAG! ions. 
videos. howern ik long m-inteined their original manners, and re- 
JitinR order, notwit] hſt nding the OpPre non of the Romith 
, till the age of Robert Bruce in the 14th Century, when they 
Gra, ppeared. Put uit is worthy of ol pſervation, that the oppoſition, 0 
popery in ths ittand, though it ceaſed in Scotland upon the extinction 
ot ihe Caldees, was in the fame age revived in England by John 
Wicklifle a man of parts and learning, Who was the forerunner, in 
the wor: of retormation, to John Huts and Jerom cf Frague, as the 
later were o Martin Luther and John Calvin. But though the doc- 
trincs of WI klitfe were nearly the fame with thoſe p. opagared by the - 
retorniers in the LOth Century, and ihe ave feemed greatly diſpoſed to 


he 


" receive them, aflairs were not yet fully ripe tor that great revolution; 


and the A it ing blow to pater; in Engla: ud was reſerved to the reign 
of Henry VIII. 
Soon ter that important event took place i in England. when learning 

arts, and ſciences, began to revive in. Europe the abfurdities of the 
charch of Rome, as well as the profligate lives of her clergy, did not e- 
icape the notice of a free and inquiring people, but gave riſe to the reform- 
ation in Scotlind. it begin in the reign of James V. inade great pro- 
prets under that of his daughter Mary, and was at length completed 
through the preehing of John Knox. who had adopted the doctrines 
ok Calvin, and Was the chief reformer of debt It was natural 


tor his brethren to imagine, that, upon the *bolition of the Roman- 


catholic religion, they were to ſucceed to the revenues of that clergy. 
The great nob1); ty, who had parcelled out thoſe pollei] nous for thee 
ſelTes, did not at firit diſe ourage this notion; but no ſooner had Knox 
ſuccecded in his deſigns, whivo h through the fury of the mob deſtroyed 
ſo ne of the fineſt Sec buildings in the world, than the parlia- 
nent, or rather the nobility, monupobſed all the church hvings, and 
mot frandaloutiy left the reformed. clergy to live almoſt in a tate of 
be. ggary; nor could all their efforts produce any great ſtruggle or altera- 
tion in their ee | | | 
The noh ty and great landbol ders left the doctrine and diſcipline of 

the church to be me Helis] by the preachers, and they were confirmed 
by pa liament. Succeeding times rendered the preſbyterian clergy of 
great mportance to the Rate; and their revenues have been fo much 
mended, that, though no tiipend- there exceeds 2501. a vear, few fall 
ow 01 1901. it the: preſent expenſive mode. of living continues in 


0 urge tor the increaſe of 7 their reve NA 3; 

The boan | of this work do not admit of entering at large upon the 
COIN; 9 and economic a part © t the church of Seottamal: It is ſuf- 
Heient-tö { 45 that its firſt principle is a parity ot eccletiaftical authority 


e p . Ty Parr tear 1 
hong 4 1 Its. pi refbyters ; that it Agrees in its cenſures with the reform- 
cd churche s abroad in the chiet "heads of oppoittion to popery ; but 


et 
that it is modele } principally after the Calviniſtical plan eſtabliſhed at 
Goncya. - This eftat} fhnent, at various periods, proved fo tyraniitcal 
over 725 laity, by meing the power of the great and leſſer excom- 
munication, which were attended by a forfeiture of eſtate, and ſome- 
times of lite, t that the Kirk ſellions, and other bodies, have been abridged 
Orc all their dangerous powers over the Inty, who were extremely jea- 
lous of their being revived: Even that relic of popery, the one 


cot and, the eftabli! ned dlergy will have me _ unanſwerable reaſons 
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ing fornicators of both ſexes to fit upon what they call a repenting 
fool, in the church, aud in full view of the congregation, begins to 
wear out, it having been found that the Scotch women, on account 
of that penance, were the greatcft infanticides in the worid, In thort, 
the power of the Scotch clergy is at pretent very moderate, or at leaſt 
very mod rately exercited ; nor are they accountable for the extraya- 
gancy of their predeceors. They have been, ever ſince the Revo- 
lution, firm adherents to civil liberty, and the houie of Hanover, and 
acted with remarkable intropidity during the rebellion in 1745. They 


dreſs w:ihout clerical robes : but fome of them appear in the pulpit in 


gowus, after the Geneva form, and bands. They make no uſe of ſet 
torms in wotthip. Ihe rents of the biſhops, ſince the abolition of epil- 
copacy, are paid to the king, who commonly appropriates them to pious 
purpoſes. A thouſand pouuds a year is always ſent by his majeſty for 
the uſe of proteſtant ſchools erected by act of parliament in North Britain, 
and the weſtern ifles ; and the Scotch clergy, of late, have planned out 


funds for the ſupport of heir widows and orphans. The number of 


par:thes in Scotland are eight hundred and ninety, of which thirty-one 
are coil-giate. churches, that is, where the cure is ſerved by more than 
ont Minter, . | | 

The higheſt eccjefiaftical authority in Scotland is the general aſſem- 
bly, which we may cali the eccletiaſtical parliament of Scotland, It 


conſiſts of committioners, tome of whom are laymen, under the title of 


ruling elders, from preſbyteries, royal burghs, and univerſities. A 


preibytery. confilting os lets than twelve miniſters, ſends two miniſters 


and one ruhng elder ; if it contains between twelve and eighteen mi- 
niſters, it ſends three, and one ruling elder ; if it contains between 


Eighteen and twenty-four miniſters, it ſends four miniſters and two 


ruling elders; but i! the preſbytery has twenty-four miniſters, it ſends 
five miniſters and two ruling elders. Every royal burgh ſends one 


. ruling elder, and Fdinburgh two; whoſe election muſt be atteſted by 


the reſpective kirk fetfions of their own burghs. Every univerſity 
ſends one commiſſioner, uſually a miniſter of their own body. Theſe 
commiſſioners are choſen yearly, fix weeks before the meeting of the aſ- 
ſembly. The ruling elders are often perſons of the firſt quality of the 
country. | | | 

The king preſides by his commithoners (who is always a nobleman) in 
this aſſembly, which meets annually in May; but he has no voice in 
their deliberations. This atlembly chooſes a clergyman for its modera- 
tor, or ſpeaker. Appeals are brought from all the other eccletiaſtical 
conrts in Scotland to the general aſſembly; and no appeal lies from 
its determination in religious matters. 5 


Provincial fynods are next in authority to the general aſſembly. They 


are compoſed of a number of the adjacent preſbyteries, over whom 


they have a power; and there are fificen of them in Scotland; but their 


acts are reverſible by the general atlembly. SD 


Subordinate to the ſynods, are pretbyteries, of which there are fixty- + 


nine in Scotland, each confiſting of a number of contiguous pariſhes. 
The miniſters of theſe pariſhes, with one ruling elder choſen half yearly 
aut of every ſeſſion, compoſe a prethytery. I kefe preſbyteries. mect in 
the head town of that diviſion, but have no juriſdiction beyond their own 
pounds, though within theſe they have cognifance of all ecclefiaſtical 
cauſes and matters. A chief part of their buſineſs is the ordination ot 
candidates for livings, in which they are regular and folemn. The pa- 
tron of a living is bound to nominate or preſent in ſix months after. 4 


- 
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Ve 
vmrivilece does not hold in royal burghs. : | 
kirk ſeſlion is the loweſt eccleſiaſtical judicatory in Scotland, and 


A kirk 1efuon 1 | : | 
its authority does not extend beyond its own parifth. The members con- 
61t of the miniſters, elders, and deacons. The deacons are laymen, and 
act nearly as church-wardens do in England, by having the ſuperintend- 
ency of the poor, and taking care of other parochial aitairs. The elder, 
or, as he is called, the ruling elder, is a place of great parochial truſt, and 
he is generally a lay-perſon of quality or intereft in the pariſh. The 
elders are ſuppoſed to act in a kind of co-ordinacy with the miniſter, and 
to be afliſting to him in many of his clerical duties, particularly in cate- 
chiling, viſiting the ſick, and at the communion table. 8 | £ 

tie office of minitters, or preaching preſby ters, includes the oſſices of 
degcons and ruling elders; they alone can preach, adminifter the ſacra- 
ments, cathechiſe, pronounce church centures, ordain deacons and ruling 
elders, afliſt at the impoſition of hands upon other miniſters, and mode- 
rate or preſide in all ecclefiaſtical judicatorics. | 

The eſtabliſhed religion of Scotland formerly partook of all the 
auſterities of Calvinitin, and of too much of the intolerance of po- 
pery : but at preſent it is mild and gentle; and the ſermons and other 

theological writings of many of the modern Scotch divines are equally 
diſtinguihed by good tenſe and moderation. In the Low-lands there are 
a great number of ſeceding congregations. They maintain their own 
preachers, though ſcarcely any two congregations agree either in prin- 
ciple or practice with each other. We do not, however, find that they 
oppole the civil power; or at leaſt the inſtances are rare and inconfider- 
able: and perhaps many of theſe /-cefons are juſtifiable on account of 
the great abuſes of patronage, by which many parithes have unworthy 
or incapahle miniſters impoled upon them, as is the caſe in many places 
in England. | pe | 
A difttrent ſet of difienters, in Scotland, conſiſt of the epiſcopalians, 
a few quakers, many baptiſts, and other ſectaries, who are denominated 
trom their prenchers. Epiſcopacy, from the time of the Reſtoration in 
1069, to that of the Revolution in 1088, was the eſtabliſhed religion of 
Scotland; and would probably have continued ſo, had not the bithops, 
Vho were in general very weak men, and creatures of the duke of York, 
af terwards James VII. and II. refuſed to recognite King William's title. 
Ihe partiſans of that unhappy prince retained the epiſcopal religion: 
and king William's government was rendered ip unpopular in Scotland, 
that, in queen Anne's time, the epiſcopalians were more numerous in 
fome parts than the preſbyterians; and their meetings, which they held 
under the act of toleration, as well attended. A Scotch epiſcopalian 
thus becoming another name for a Jacobite, they received ſome checks 
aiter the rebellion in 1715; but they recovered themſelves ſo well, that, 
at the breaking out of the rebellion in 1745, they became again numerous; 
after Which the government found means to invalidate the acts of their 
Clerical order. Their meetings, however, ſtill ſubſiſt, but thinly ; the 
decline of the nonjurors having ſuppreſſed epiſcopacy in Scotland. The 
* agliſh bithops ſupply them with clergy qualified according to law, 
hole chapels are chiefly filled by the Engliſh, and ſuch Scotch hearers 
Of that perſuaſion as have places under the government. | 
"TE delection of ſome great families from the cauſe of popery, and 
8 extinetion of others, have rendered its votaries inconſiderable in 
meottind They are chiefly confined to the northern parts, and the 


wancy 3 otherwiſe the preſbytery fills the place jure devoluto ; but that 
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Hands : and 90 nongh a violent oppoſition was lately raiſed againſt them, 
the; appear to be as 850 and inoffen five as protefiant ſubjects. 
Ceotla and, during the time of ep! we $96 t contained two archbihgn. 


rice, St. Andrew's and Glafgow; and twelve bifhoprics, Edinburgh, 
Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Murray, R Dumblain, Roth, Caithneſ, 


5 
Orkney, Galloway, Argyle, and the Iles 2 

"E,BARNING AND LEARNED MES; |, For this article we may refer to tle 
iterary hiftory of 3 for 1400 years paſt. nc weſtern parts and 
tes of Scotland prod. nc&d St. Patri ck. the celebrated ale, of trelend; 
and many others tnee, wheſe names alone would ma ike a long article, 
Lhe writings of Adaninarus, and other authors who lived before and at 
fe time of the Norman invaſion, which are fill extant, are ſpecimteis 
pt their learning. Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, moſt unqueſ. 
tionably held a N by letters with the kings of Scotland, 
with whom he formed a famous league; and employed Scoichmen in 


plar ning, fettling, and ruling bis favorite univerfities. and other ſemi. 


— 5 


7.0 . 


aries of learning, in France. Italy, and Gern many. It is an undoubted 


truth, though a ſceming paradoxical fact, that Barbour, a Scotch Port, 

philoſopher, and hiſtorian, though prior in time to Chaucer, having 408 
riſhed in the year 1368, wrote, according to the modern ideas, as pure 
Engliſh as that bard; and his ver ffication is pe rhaps more harn ono, 
The deſtruction of the Scotch monuments of Jcarni ing and antiquity has 


117 
rendered ther early annals lame, ar e fabulons:; "hit the Latin ſtyle 


- 1 83 1 9 7 |. wr 
of Buzhanan's Liftory is equal in claftica purity to that of any modern 
productions. The getters of the Scotch FS to che qe HE )JUring princes 
are incc omparab iy iT 1 nel componſtons Ot the times in WK ich t 118 Y Were 


4 
written, and are free fro 


m the barbariſms of thcſe jent ihe in in alu. 
This has been end red as a 5 hat claſfical ! arm ng was more cul 


E 1 
+ Sertian \q t ban at any other in Europ 
L 


* 


vivated at the court © © | 
The difcovery « of the lo ns _ diſco Very which-in point ot inge- 


— 


Auity and utility may vie with any th bat as been made in mode in tin 
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18 the indiſp utab 16 LO Napier Of lie re! Alltone. And CE E DIS tine, 
” ; — — % 7 — 1 * 7 13 - 17 
the ma uhernatical 8 NONE been cultivated in Scotland with? gre at 
8 * 5 Wb 1 t >» as 10 
tacceſs. Keil, in his phyfico- mathematical works, to the cearnefs ef his 


I 1 en, e n 8 J 
realoning, has ſomnt times ded: tae e 010 ring of 4-poet. Of all Writers 
en attronomy, Gregory is 


JP 


lowed ts] bc one of the moſt perfect and (le- 
52 77 oy T6 EGAN 9, At 177 21 * * P I 2 * Q * 2 * 7 „ * N — ” x F C 
gant. Maclaurin, the companion and the friend of fir Iſaac Newton, was 
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reſt on the character of a few mathemati- 
e fine arts Have been cal! ners, to de note 
their affinity. Ther. E fume connection between the ſciences, Paf- 
ticularhy theſe Which depend ehlervation. Mathe matice, and phy- 
ic: aud, accompanice by the other 
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branches of ſtudy to which they are allied. In medicine particularly, 


the names of Pitcairn, Arbuthnot, Monro, Smellie, Whytt,. Cullen 
Brown, and Gregory, hold a diſtinguiſhed place. 


Nor have the Scots been anſucceſsful in cultivating the belles lettres. 


Foreigners who inhabit warmer climates, and conceive the northern na- 
tions incapable of tenderneſs and feeling, are aitoniſhed at the poetic 


genius and delicate ſenſibility of Thomton. 
But of all literary purſuits, that of rendering mankind more virtuous 


and happy, Which 13 the proper object of w hat is called morals, cnght 
to be regarded w ith peculiar honour and reſpect. The phil ola of 


Dr. Hutcheſon, not to meation other works more ſubtile and elegant, 


« * , 


but leſs convincing and leſs inſtructive, deſerves to be rd by all 


who would know their duty, or who would with to practiſe it. Next 


to Locke's Elay on the Human Underſtanding, it is Ferbare the beſt 
diſtection of the human mind that has +; mn d in modern times; and 
it is likewiſe the moſt uſeful lupplement to that Eflay ö 
It would be endleſs to mention all the indtv! 404 who have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the various branches of literature; Particula ly as 


ö 3 ſe who are alive (ſome of them in high efteem tor iſtorica! compo- 


Stion) diſpute the palm of merit with the dead, anche cover their country 
with laurels, w Bien neither envy can blail, nur time can deſtroy. 
UstvkRSTTIES. The nnivertitics of Scotland are fout . vi St. Andrews, 
founded im 1411 —Claigo wi, 1454, — Aberdeen, 1477, and Edin- 
burgh *, 1582. 

It „ with pleaſure we inform our readers, that.a connde rable progreſs 


4 


; been made in the erection of a new univeritty at Ed IND. irgh, to 


= ch our mot gracious toverclgn has been a Very. liberal benefactor. 
This edifice 7 promites o nol monument of natio! 8 taſte and 


Ipirit. : : 


＋ St. Andrews has a Chancellor, two Principals, and eleven Profeſſors ia 


Greek, Moral Philoſophy, Church Hiſtory, 
Humanity, Natural Philoſophy, | Divinity, 
Hebre, | Mathematics, | | Medicine. 
Logic, Civil Hiſtory, 


+ Glaſgow has a Chancellor, Rector, Dean of Faculty, Principal, and fourteep Pro- 
fellors in 


Greet, 8 Moral Philofophy, e initx, 

Humanitx, | Natural Philoſophy, Civil W Scotch Law, 
Hebrew w, Mathematics, . Medicine, 

Oriental L anguages, Frattical tronomy, Anatomy. 7 

Logic, . Hiftory, 


== Aberdee; n has properly two o Colleges, iz, King's College, aud Marife hal College. 
Ning's College has a Chancellor, Rector, Principal, niet ſeven Protetſors in 
Greek, | Philoſophy, © Civil Law, 
Humanity, Divinity, Medicine, 
Oriental ann 
Marifchal College has a Chancellor, Rector, Principal, and ſeven Profeſſors i in 
Greek, Natural Philoſophy, Divinity, 
Ori Lang zuages, Mathematics, Medicine. 
Moral Philotophy and Logic, | | = 
Edinburgh has a Principal, and Profeffors in 


Divinity, Aſtronomx, Rhetoric an! Belles Leiters, 
hurch RL . Mathematics, Botany , | 

Greek, | Civil Hiſtory, 3 Materia Medica, 

Hes Natural Hinor, Inft. of Phyſie at; Medicine, 

Oriental Languages, Agriculture, 7 Practice of Medicine 

Logie, : Scotch Law, | Chemiſiry, 

Moral Philoſo: phy, Civil Law, 8 | | Anatom, 


Natural Philoſophy, Law of Nature and Nations, Midwifery, - 
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Cities, TOWNS, AX D OTHER EDIFICES, 5 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. Scotland, naturally claims 

the firſt place in this diviſion. The caftle, before the uſe of artillery, 
was deemed to be impregnable. It was probably built by the Saxon 
king Edwin, whoſe territory reached to the Frith of. Forth, and who 
gave his name to Edinburgh, as it certainly did not fall into the hands of 


the Scots till the reign of Indulphus, who lived in the year 953, 
The town was built for the benefit of protection from the caitle ; and 
2 more inconvenient fituation for a capital can ſcarcely be conceived; 


the High-freet, which is on the ridge of a hill, lying eaſt and weſt; 
and the lanes running down its ſides north and touth. In former times, 
the town was ſurrounded by water, excepting towards the eaſt ; fo that, 
when the French landed in Scotland during the regency of Mary of 
Guiſe, they gave it the name of Liſlebourg. This fitnation ſuggeſted 

* . . a x Ef . . « , o . c 
the idea of building very lofty houtes, divided into ſtories, each of 


Which contains a faite of rooms, generally large and commodious, for 


the uſe of a family; ſo that the High-ſtreet of Edinburgh, which i; 
chiefly of hewn ftone, broad, and well paved, makes a moſt auguſt ap- 
pearance, eſpecially as it rites a full mile in a direct line and gradual 
aſcent from the palace of Holyrood-houſe on the eaſt, and is termi- 
nated on the welt by the rude majeſty of its caſtle; built upon a lofty 
rock, inacceſfible on all ſides, except where it joins to the city. The 
caſtle not only overlooks the city, its environs, gardens, the new town, 
and a fine rich neighbouring country, but commands a moſt extenſive 


proſpect of the river Forth, the ſhipping, the oppoſite coaſt of Fife, and 


even tome hills at the diſtance of 40 or 50 miles, which border upon 
This crowded population, however, was ſo extremely 
inconvenient, that the Engliſh, who ſeldom went farther into the conn- 
try, returned with the deepeſt impreſſion of Scotch naſtineſs, which 


became proverbial. The caitle has ſome good apartments, a tolerable 


train of artillery, and has not only a large magazine of arms and ammu- 
nition, but contains the regalia, which were depoſited here under the 
molt ſolemn legal inſtruments of their never being removed from thence, 
All that is known at preſent of thoſe regalia is contained in the inſtru- 
ment which was taken at the time of their being depoſited, where the) 


are fu'ly deſcribed, 


Facing the caſtle, as I have already obſerved, at a mile's diſtance, ſtand: 


the abbey, or rather palace, of Holy-rood houſe. The inner quadrangle of 


this palace, begun by James V. and finiſhed by Charles I. is of magnitt- 
cent modern architecture, built according to the plan and under the di- 
rection of fir William Bruce, a Scotch gentleman of family, and one of the 


greateſt architects of that age. Round the quadrangle runs an arcade, 
adorned with pilaſters; and the inſide contains magnificent apartment 


for the duke of Hamilton, who is hereditary keeper of the palace, and fo 
other noblemen. Its long gallery contains figures, ſome of which are 
from portraits, but all of them painted by modern artiits, of the king: 


of Scotland down to the time of the Revolution. James VII. when duke 


ot York, intended to have made great improvements about this palace; 
for at preſent nothing can be more uncomfortable than its fituation, at the 
bottom of bleak, ununproved crags and mountains, with ſcarceiy a lingle 
tree in its neighbourhood. The chapel belonging to the palace, a5 it 
ſtood when repaired and ornanented by that prince, is thought to have 
been a moſt elegant piece of Gothic architecture. It had a very Joity root, 
aud two rows of ſtone galleries, ſupported with curious pillars It was 


the conventual church of thc cid abbey, Its infide was demolithed and 


Edinburgh, the capital of 
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EZ which even broke into the repoſitories of the dead, and ditcovered a 
EZ yault, till that time unknown, Which. contained the bodies of James V. 
his firſt queen, and Henry Darnley. The walls and roof of this ancient 
chapel gave way and fell down on the 2d and 3d of December, 1708, 
occaſioned by the enormous weight of a new ſtone roof, laid over it tome 
years before, which the walls were unable to ſupport. | Ge 
The hoſpital, founded by George Herriot, goldimith to James VI., 
commonly-called Herriot's Work, itands to the ſfouth-weit of the cattle, 
in a noble fituation. It is the fineſt and moſt regular ſpecimen which 
Inigo Jones (who went to Scotland as architect to queen Anne, wite of 
king James VI.), has left us of his Gothic manner, and far exceeding any 
thing of that kind to be ſeen in England. One Balcanguhille, a divine, 
whom Herriot left his executor, is ſaid to have prevailed upon Jones 
to admit ſome barbarous devices into the building, particularly the win- 
dows, and to have infiſted that the ornaments of each thould be ſome- 
what different from thoſe of the others: It is, notwithſtanding, upon 
the whole, a delightful fabric, and adorned with gardens not inelegantly 
laid out. It was built for the maintenance and education of poor child- 
ren belonging to the citizens and tradeſmen of Edinburgh, and is under 
the direction of the city magiſtrates. | | z 
Among the other public edifices of Edinburgh, before the Revolution, 
was the college, which clajms the privileges of an univerſity, tounded by 


Who have the power of chancellor and vice- chancellor. Little can be 


ners of thoſe days ; they are, however, improveable, and may be rendered 
elegant, What is of far more importance, it is ſupplied with excellent 
profeſſors in the ſeveral branches of learning ; and its ſchools for every 
part of the medica] art are reckoned equal to any in Europe. This col- 
lege is provided with a library, founded by one Clement Little, which 
is ſuid to have been of late greatly augmented ; and a muſeum belonging 


= tit was given by fir Andrew Balfour, a phyſician. It contains ſeveral 
natural and ſome literary curioſities, which one would little expect to 


find at Edinburgh, 


E | The Parliament Square, or, as it is there called, Clofe, was formerly 


the moſt ornamental part of this city : it is formed into a very noble qua- 
= crangle, part of which conſiſts of lofty buildings: and in the middle is a 


fine equeſtrian ſtatue of Charles II. The room built by Charles I. for 


the parliament-houſe, though not ſo large, is better proportioned than 


MWeſtminſter-hall; and its roof, though executed in the fame manner, 


has been by good judges held to be ſuperior. It is now converted into a 
court of law, where a ſingle judge, called the lord-ordinary, preſides 
the public offices of the law, exchequer, chancery, ſhrievalty, and 
magiſtracy of Edinburgh; and the valuable library of the lawyers. 
This equals any thing of the kind to be found in England, or perhaps 
a any part of Europe, and was at firſt entirely founded and furniſhed 
by lawyers. The number of printed books it contains 1s amazing ; and 
the collection has been made with exquitite taſte and judgment. It con- 
tans likewiſe the moſt valuable manuſcript remains of the Sc oftiſh hi- 
wry, enartularics, and other papers of antiquity, with a ſeries of medals. 
Adjoining the library is the room where the public records are kept ; 
but both it, and that which contains the library, though lofty in the 


rifled of all its rich ornaments, by the fury of the mob at the Revolution, | 


king James VI. and by him put under the direction of the magiſtrates, 


ſaid of its buildings, which were calculated for the ſober literary man- 


by rotation: in a room near it fit the other zudges; and adjoining are 


rool, arc miſerably dark and diſmal, It is faid that preparations are now 
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carrying on for io ging + both the books and 8 85 in rooms far better 
ſuited to their importance and valle. 

The high church of Edinburgh, called that of St. Giles, is now gi. 
vided into four churches, and a room where the general atterbly fits. it 
is a large Gothic building. and its ſteeple is ſurmonnted Dy arches, form- 
ed into an imperial crown, which has a good effect to the eye. Ihe 
churches, and other edifices of the city, erected before the Union, con- 
tain little bat what is common to ſuch buildings; but the excellen: Day. 
ment of the city, which was begun two centuries ago by one Meri, 4 
Frenchman, deterves particular at! ention 
The modern edifices in and near Edinburgh, ſuch as the Fxchins 
public offices, its hofpitals. bridges, and the Ike, demonſtrate the: 8 
unprovernent of- the taſte of the Scots | in their public Works. Parallel to 
the city of Edinburgh, on the north, the nobili iy. gentry. and others, 
have almoſt complete d a new town. upon a plan which does honour t 
the preſent age. The _ ts and ſquar s are laid out with the utmeſt re- 
gularity, and the houſes are built with ſtont. in av e egant taſte, with il] 
the conveniences that 3 thoſe of England ſo del. ghifu | and com- 
modious. Ihe fronts of ſome are ſuper roly finiſhed, ditplaying at the 
fame time the judgment of the builder, and the pu he ſpirit of the 
proprietor. | | | = | 

Between the old and the new town lies a narrow bottom or vale. which, 
agreeably to the original plan, was to have been formed into a ſheet of 
water. bordered by a terras-w alk.” at _w alcent towards the new town 
covered with pleature- gardens, fLrubheries. c. But this elegant deſign 


fell to nothing, through the narrov my as Of the magiſtrates, who finding | 


Se. Ater bene tits OY In ttüng the graund wo; interior trad eimen upon build: Ng 
leaſes, this _ tor meg by N: 1&1 A «4: grec able ODE $$24 to A Crow (4e d 


| city, ie a nuiſance to thoſe gentlemen who had Leen ſo liberal in 


ornamenting the buildings UPON the ſummit. A de c:hon of the houſe 
cf lords (in which & certain great lum! inary of the Jaw, equa/iy diſtin- 
guiſhed Ir his taſte and good fenſe, heartily concurred) put a ſtop to 
theſe mean erections. At the weſt or upper end of this vale, the calle, 
a ſolid rock, not leſs than twenty ſtories high, looks down with awful 


magnificence. The eaftern extromity is bc nunded by a ſtriking object 


1? 


of art, a lofty bridge, the middle arch being ninety feet high, which 
Joins the new buildings to the city, and renders the deſcent on each ſide 
the vale (there being no water in this place) more conmodious for car— 
riages. arm the mor e particular in deſcribing this place, that the reader 
may form ſome idea of its pleaiant fitnation, ſtanding on an eminence, 
vith a gentle dechvity on eac h ſide, in the heart of a rich country ; tlic 
view ſonthwa rd, that of a rem: 8 8 city, its more romantic caſtle, and 


diſtant hills riſing to an amazipg height t; while the proſpect northward 


gives full ſcope to the eye 5 delights the imagination, and fills the mind 
with fuck ideas as the works of nature alone can inſpire. One agrecable 


proſpect, however, 1s ſtil] wanting, a handſome clean inn or tavern, ., 


with a genteel coffeg- room, tow ards the ſide that overlooks the Forth; 

and which might eaſily be accompliſſied by ſubſer ption; and, from the 
great reſort of tray ellers, coulc a not fail to bring a profitable return. 

Edinburgh may be confidered, notwithiianding its caſtle, and an open 

wall which | inclotes it on the 18811 fide, of a ery modern fabric, but in 

the Roman manner, as an open town; ſo that in fact it would have been 

impracticable for its inhabitants to have defend-d it againſt the rebcl3, 

I 


who took poſſeſſion of it in 1745. Edinburgh contains a playhouſe, 
Winch has now the lanction of an act of pa rliament; and concerts, al- 
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ſemblies, balls, muſic- meetings, and other polite amuſements, are as fre- 


er quent and brilliant here, as in any part of his majeſty's dominions, Lon- 
1. don and Bath excepted. „„ 3 
Edinburgh is governed by a lord provoſt, four bailies, a dean of guild, 
1 and a treaſurer, annually choſen from the common-council. Every 
5 company, or incorporated trade, chooſes its own deacon, and here are 


14; namely, ſurgeons, goldſmiths, ſkinners, furriers, hammer-men, 
5 rights or carpenters, maſons, tailors, bakers, butchers, cordwainers, 
EE yeavers, fullers, and bonnet-makers. The lord provoſt is colonel of the 
town-guard, a military inſtitution to be found in no part of his majeſty's 
dominions but in Edinburgh; they ſerve for the city watch, and patrol 
the ſtreets, are uſeful in ſuppreſſing ſmall commotions, and attend the 
execution of ſentences upon delinquents. They are divided into tht; 
companies, and wear a uniform ; they are immediately commanded by 
three officers under the name of captains, Beſides this guard, Edinburgh. 
raiſes ſixteen companies of trained bands, which ſerve as militia. The 
reveunes of the city conſiſt chiefly of that tax which is now common in 
moſt of the bodies corporate in Scotland, of two Scotch penmes, amount- 
ing in the whole to two thirds of a farthing, laid on every Scotch pint 
of ale (containing two Engliſh quarts) conſumed within the precincts 
of the city. This is a moſt judicious impoſt, as it renders the pooreſt. 
people inſenſible of. the burden. Its product, however, has been ſai- 
E licient to defray the expenſe of ſupplying the city with excellent water, 
brought in Jeaden pipes from the diſtance of four miles; of erecting re- 
ſervoirs, enlarging the harbour of Leith, and completing other public 
works, of great expenſe and utility. | „ „ | 
Leith, though near two miles diſtant, may be properly called the har- 
bour of Edinburgh, being under the ſame juriſdiction. It contains no- 
thing remarkable but the remains of two citadels (if they are not the 
fame), which were fortified and bravely defended by the French, under 
Mary of Guile, againſt the Engliſh, and afterwards repaired by Crom- 
well. The e ee ee of Edinburgh is adorned with noble ſeats, 
which are daily increaſing: ſome of them yield to few in England; but 
they are too numerous to be particulariſed here. I cannot however avoid 
xx :nentioning the marquis of Abercorn's, a ſhort way from the city, the 


+ F - , 9 : 1 5 a LAG - ; ; : 
. = cuke of Bucolengh's houſe at Dalkeith, that of the marquis of Lothian 
: 5 at Newbottle, and Hopetoun-houſe, fo called from the earl its owner. 
(+ . 2 2 . . | . , a 

7 About four miles from Edinburgh is Roflin, noted for a ſtately Gothic 


x "== chapel, elteemed one of the moſt curious pieces of workmanſhip in Eu- 
| bdope; founded in the year 1440, by William St. Clair, prince of Ork- 


” 


ber, and duke of Oldenburg. | 

6 1 Hab ; ä 707 , 
=. Glaſgow, in the ſhire of Lanerk, ſituated on a gentle declivity floping 
' = towards the river Clyde, 44 miles weft of Edinburgh, is, for population, 
RE commerec, and riches, the ſecond city in Scotland, and, conſidering its 


"ze, the firſt in Great Britain, and perhaps in Europe, as to elegance, 
regularity, and the beautiful materials of its buildings. The ſtreets croſs 
dach other at right angles, and are broad, ſtraight, well paved, and con- 
equently clean. The houles make a grand appearance, and are in ge- 
ge ye 200 wh gh, and many of them, towards the centre of 
Se z 15 beer = by arcades, which form piazuas, and give the 
the fined Fo 15 _ Con: Some of the modern-built churches are in 
building, bard) i L Ute i 1 and the cathedral is a ſtupendous Gothic 
tes Pe” 0 3 2 2 : £0 in that kind of architecture, It contains . 
are of which ſtands above another, and is furniſhed with 

1 nne Pire ſpringing from a tower; the whole being reckoned a 


1 
. 
1 9 
16 5 5 
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105 maſterly and matchleſ> fabric. It was dedicated to St. Mungo, or Kent. 
7 gern, who wis biſhop of Glaſgow in the 6th century. The cathedra! 
ez is upwards of 600 years old, and was preſerved from the fury of the rigid 
. reformers by the reſolution of the citizens. The town houfe is a lotty 
BY building, and has very noble apartments for the magiſtrates. The uni- 
[ | i vertity is eſteemed the moſt ſpacious and beſt built of any iq Scotland, and 
[ j A | is at pretent in a thriving ſtate. In this city are ſeveral well - endowed ho. 
60855 pitals; and it is particufarly well Lupplied with large and convenient inn, 
1 proper for the accommodation of ſtrangers of any rank. They have late; 
i} Wits built a handiome bridge acroſs the rixer Clyde; but our Bounds do not 
W411; allow us to partfeulari e that, and the other pabſic-ſpirited undertakings 
1 of this city; carrying on by the inhabitants, fro do honour to the benefit 
IF ariſing from their vait commerce, both foreign and internal, which they 
1 : carry ori with amazing ſucceſs. In Glaſgow are ſeven churches, and 
„% eight or ten meeting houſes for 1ectaries of various denominations. The 
j * number of its inhabitants has been eſtimated at 00,000. : On 
7 # 1 Aberdeen bids fair to be. the third town in Scotland for improvement 
WET and population. It is the capital of a ſhire, to which it gives iss name, 
|; 10 | aud contains two towns, New and Old Aberdeers. The former is tlie 
+ SHER mixe town, and eyidently built for the purpoſe of commeree. Tt is a large 
1 well-built citx, and has a good quay, or tide-harbonr : in it are three 
[3708 churches, and teveral epiſcopal meeting-houſes, a conſiderable degree 
HIER of foreign commeree and much thipping, a well-frequented univerſity, 
q ' _- and about 20.000 inhabitants. Old Aberdeen, near a mile diſtant, though 
115 almoſt joined to the New by means of a long village, has no depend- 
1 ence on the other; it is a moderately large market town, but has no haven, 
be #11, In cach of theſe two places there is a well-endowed college, both together 
085 being termed the univerfity of Aberdeen, although quite independent of 
28: each other. | ö 
36 Perth, the capital town of Perthſhire, lying on the river Tay, trades 
. to Norway and the Baltic; is finely fitnated, has an improving linen na- 
1 nufactory, and lies in the neighbourhood of one of the moſt fertile ſpotss 
1 In Great Britain, called the Carſe of Gowry. This town is ſuppoſed tis 
. have increaſed one-third ſince the year 1745; and contains about 11,000 1 
LR inhabitants, Dundee, by the general computation, contains about 5 
14 : 10,000 inhabitants; it lies near the mouth of the river Tay; it is 2 0] 
4 town of conſiderable trade, exporting much tinen, grain, herrings and 1 
1 peltry, to ſundry foreign parts; and has three churches.  Nontrole, F 
l Aberbrothick, and Brechin, lie in the fame county, of Angus: the fir 2 
rs haas a great and flouriſhing foreign trade, and the manufaetures of the I 


1 | other two are in an improving tate, | | 
„ The ancient Scots valued theimſelves upon truſting to their own . 
| jour, and not to fortifications, for the defence of their country. This 
11 6 was a maxim more heroical perhaps than prudent, as they have ol! 
5 | experienced ; and, indeed, at this dav, their forts would make but 4 
Be ſorry figure if regularly attacked. The caſtles of Edinburgh, Stirling. 
and Dumbarton, formerly thought places of great ſtrength, could nv! 
hold ont 48 hours, if beſieged by 6000 regular troops with proper wt! iD 
Toke tery. Fort William, which lies in the Weſt Highlands, is fuftzcicnt “e 
"i bridle the inhabitants of that neighbourhood ; as are Fort George a! 
Tt Fort Auguſtus, in the north and north-weſt : but none of them can be 
„ conſidered as defences againſt a foreign enemy. 8 
„ ; I ſhall not pretend to enter upon a deſcription of the noble edificrs 
Wk that, within the courſe. of this and the laſt century, have becu erected 
| tor private perſons in Scotland, becauſe they aze ſo numerous that 


liſhing it. The tiles are of ſeyen Git 
largeſt twenty-one inches ſquare. 


Bere found in the patfages; f 
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particulariſe them exceeds the bounds of my plan. It is ſufficient to 
ſay, that many of them arg equal to ſome of the moſt ſuperb buildings 
in England and foreign countries: and the reader's ſurpriſe at this will 
ceaſe, when he is informed that the genius of no people in the world 
is more devoted to architecture than that of the nobility and gentry of 
Scotland; and that there is no country in Europe, on account of the 
cheapneſs of materials, where it can be gratified at ſo moderate an ex- 
penſe. This may likewiſe account for the ſtupendous Gothic cathe- 
drals, and other religious edifices, which anciently abounded in Scot- 
land : but at the time of the Reformation they were moſtly demoliſhed 
by 2 furious and tumultuous mob, who, in theſe practices, received too 
much countenance from the reforming clergy, exaſperated at the long 
and fore ſufferings they had endured trom the popith party. | 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, 0 The Roman and other anti- 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, quities found in Scotland have 
of themſelves furniſhed matter for large volumes. The ſtations of the 
Roman legions, tlieir caſtella, their pretentures or walls reaching acroſs 
the iſland, have been traced with great preciſion by antiquaries and hiſ- 
torians; ſo that, without ſome new diſcoveries, an account of them 
could afford no inſtruction co the learned, and but little amuſement to 
the ignorant; becauſe at preſent they can be diſcovered only by criti- 


cal eyes. Some mention of the chief, however, may be proper. The 


courte of the Roman wall, (or, as it is called by the country people, 
Grabam's Dyke, from a tradition that a Scottiſh warrior of that name 
tirſt broke over it), between the Clyde and Forth, which was firſt 
marked out by Agricola, and completed by Antoninus Pius, is ſtil] diſ- 


cernible, as are ſeveral Roman camps in the neighbourhood*. Agri- 


cola's camp, at the bottom of the Grampian hills, is a ſtriking remain 
of Roman antiquity. It is ſituated at Ardoch, in Perththire, and is 
generally thought to have been the camp occupied by Agricola, before 
he fought the bloody battle, ſo well recorded by Tacitus, with the 
Caledonian king, Galgacus, who was defeated. Some writers think 
that this remain of antiquity at Ardoch was, on account of the nu- 
merous Roman coins and inicriptions found near it, a Roman caſtellum 
or fort, Be that as it will, it certainly is the moſt entire and beſt pre- 
ſerved of any Roman antiquity of that kind in North Britain, having 
no leis than five rows of ditches and fix ramparts on the ſouth fide ; and 
of the tour gates which lead into the area, three are very diſtin& and 
plain, viz. the prætoria, decumana, and dextra. | 

The Roman temple, or building in the form of the Pantheon at Rome, 


* Near the weſtern extremity of this wall, at Duntocher in Dumbartonſhire, a 
eountryman, in digging a trench on the declivity of a hill upon which are ſeen the re- 
mains of a Roman fort, turned up ſeveral uncommon tiles ; which exciting the curia- 
lity of the peaſantry in that neighbourhood, it was not lohg before they broke in upon 
«n entire zubterraneons building, from which they dug out a cart- lead of theſe mate- 
rials. A gentleman, who was then upon a journey through that part of Scotland, found 
means, upon the ſecond day, 10 ſtop all ſacther proceedings, in hopes that ſome public. 
foirited pertons would, by taking off the ſurface, explore the whole without demo- 
ferent fizes; the ſmalleſt being ſeven, and the 
Wed eco * They are from two to three inches in thickneſs, of 
0 af pillar 5 8 a * A &ly 8 condition, The laſſer ones ee ſeveral 
the Bye e 3 3 A lab rinth of paſſages about cighteen inches ſquare; and 
W 8 : 2D 25 * Map the whole, ſerve as a root to ſupport the earth above, 
MER ml proc) o be ” © teet in depth. The huilding is ſfarrounded by a ſubterrane- 

Fallcf CW ſtone. The bones and teeth of animals, with a footy kind of earth, 
om which fome have conjectured this building to have 


Veen occeuping us a bot-bed tor the uſe of the neighbouring gafriſon. 
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or of the dome of St. Paul's at London, ſtood upon the banks of tir tl. 
ver Carron in Stirlingſhire, but bas been. lately barbaroutly demolithes 
by a neighbouring Goth, for the purpoſe of mending a mill-pond, It; 
height was twenty-two feet, and us external circumference at the baſe 
was eighty-eight feet; 1o that upon the whole it was one of the mot 
complete Roman antiquities in the world. It is thought to have been 
built by Agricola, or ſome of his ſucceflors, as a temple to the god 
Terminus, as it ſtood near the pretenture which bounded the Roman 
empire in Britain to the north. Near it are fome artificial conica! 
mounds of carth,. which ſtill retain the name of Duni- pace, or Duni— 
mCcis; Which serve to evidence that there was a kind of Jolemn. compro- 
mite between the Romans and the Caledonians, that the former ſhould 
not extend their empire farther to the northward. 5 

[nnumerable are the coins, urns, utenfils, inferiptions, and other re- 
mains of the Romans, that have been found in different parts of Scot- 
fand : fome of them to the norih of the wall, where, however, it does nt 
appear that they made any eftablithment. By the inſcriptions found near 
the wall, the names of the legions that built it, and how far they carried 
it on, may be learned, The remains of Roman highways are frequent 
i the ſouthern parts. a 

Dranith camps and fortifications are ea fily diſcernible in ſeveral northern 
counties, and are known by their ſquare figures and difficult ſituations. 
Some loutes or frupendous fabrics remain in Roſs-ſhire ; but whether they 
are Danith, Piétiſh, or Scottiſh, does not appear: The elevations of two 
of them are to be ſeen in Gordon's Itinerarium Septentionale, I am of 
Opinion that they are Norwegian or Scandinavian ſtructures, and built 
about the fifth century, to tavour the deſcents of that people upon thoſe 
ulis. e . 
Two Picaſh monaments, as they are thought to be, of a very extra. 
ordinary contiruciion, were lately ſtanding in Scotland; one of them at 
aberneihy mw Pertthire, the other at Brechin in Angus; beth of them 
xe columns, hollow in the inſide, and without the ſtair-caſe; that of 
Brechin is the mitt entire, being covered. at. the top with a ſpiral root ot 
fone, with three or four windows above the cornice; it conſiſts of fivty 
regular eourſes of kewn free- tone, laid circularly, and regularly tapering 
towards tte top. If theſe columns are really Pictiſh, that people mutt 
have. had among them architects that far exceeded thoſe of any coev:! 
monuments to be found in Europe, as they have all tlie appearance of al. 
order und the building is neat, and in the Roman ſtyle ob arehitecturs. 
Is is, however, difficult to aftign them to any but the Pits, as the 
Aand in their dominions; and ſome ſculpturss upon that at Breclin 
denote it to be of Chriſtian origin. It is not indeed impoſſible that thels 
ſculptures are of a later date, Beſides theſe two pillars, many other Pict- 
ah buildings are found in Scotland, but not of the ſame taſte. : 

The veitizes of creftions by the aneient Scots themſelves are not 
bbly enrtous but inſtructive, as they regard many important events oi 
their kiſtory. That people had amongtt them a rude notion of ſculp- 
ture, in which they tranſniticd the actions of their kings and heroes, 
At a place called Aberlemno, near Brechin, four or five ancient obdliik? 
are ſtill to be ſeen, called the Daniſh ſtones of Aberlemno, They ate 
erected as commemorations of the Scotch victories over that people: 
and are adorned with bas-reliefs of men on horſeback, and many enn: 
blematical figures and hieroglyphics, not intelligible at this day, but 
minutely deſcribed by Mr. Gordon. Many other hiſtorical monuments 
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dtautiful of the 
Sure ot 2 ſhip with the keel uppermoſt. The common people call it 


acknowledged that the obſcurity of their ſculptures has opened a field 


et bourdlets and frivolons*conzectures, ſo that the interpretations of 


many of them are often fanciful. It would, however, be unpardonable, 
if I thould neglect to mention the ſtone near the town of Forreſs, or 
Fortroſe, in Murray, which far ſurpaſſes all the other in magnificence 
and grandeur, “and 18 (fays Mr Gordon) | perhaps one of the moſt 
Rately menuments of that kind in Europe. It riſes about 23 feet in 
height above ground, and is, as I am credibly informed, no leſs than 
12 or 15 feet below; ſo that the whale height is at leaſt 35 feet, and its 
breadth near 5. It is all one ſingle and entire ſtone ; great variety of 
ligures in relievo are carved thereon, and ſome of them till diftin& and 
vilble; but the injury of the weather bas obfcured thoſe towards the 
upper part.” Though this monument has been generally looked upoti 
as Danith, yet I have little doubt of its being Scotch, and that it was 
erected in commemoration of the final expulſion of the Danes out of 
Murray, where they held their laſt ſettlement in Scotland, after the de- 
teat they received from Malcolm, a few years befere the Norman in- 
vaſion. | 34. | 

At Sandwick, in Roſs-ſhire, is à very ſplendid ancient obelitk, ſur- 
rounded at the baſe with large, well-cut flag ſtones, formed like ſteps. 
Both ſides of the column are covered with various enrichments, in well- 
{iniſhed carved work. The one face preſents .a ſumptuous croſs, with 
a figure of St. Andrew on eack hand, and ſome uncouth animals and 
flowerings underneath. The central diviſion on the reverſe exlübits a 
variety of curious figures, birds, and animals. e | | 

The ruins of the cathedral of Elgin are very ſtriking; and many parts 


ol that fine building have ſtill the remains of much grandeur and dignity 


zn them. The weſt door is highly ernamented; there is much elegance 
+11 the carvings, and the whole edifice diſplays very elaborate work - 
manfhip. | | Ef | ER 

Among the remains of ancient caſtles, may be mentioned Kildrumy 
zaltle in the north of Scotland, which was formerly a place of great 


ies in periods of civil war, Inverugie caftle, the ancient ſeat of the 
-arl-mareſchals of Scotland, is alſo a large and lofty pile, fitnated on a 
teh bank of the river; two very high towers. bound the front, and, 
ven in their decaying ſtate, give the caſtle an air of much grandeur and 
-nquty. Valt rows of venerable trees, incloſing the adjoining garden, 
add to the effect of the decayed buildings. Near the town of Huntly 
are the ruins of Hantly caſtle. On the avenue that leads to it, are two 


-rge ſquare towers, which had defended the gateway. The caſtle ſeems 
50 be very old, anda great part of it is demolithed ; but there is a maſſy 
building ot a more modern date, in which ſome of the apartments, and 
9 particular, their curious ceilings, are fti}l in tolerable prefervation. 
They are painted with a great variety of ſubjects, in ſiqall diviſions, in 
which are contained many emblematical figures. 


Beſides theſe remains of Roman, Pictifn, Daniſh, and Scottiſh anti- 


ee many Druidical monuments and temples are diſcernible in the 
oy em Pants of Scotland, as well as in the iſles, where we may ſuppoſe 
nat paganiſm took its laſt refuge. They are eafily perceived by their 
circular forms; 


arc 10 Rupendous as the Druidical erections in South Britain. There is 
au Perththire a 


but though they are equally regular, yet none of them 


: barrow which ſeems to be a Britiſh erection, and the moſt 
kind perhaps in the world. It exactly reſembles the fi- 
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irength and magnificence, and often uſed as an aſylum to noble fami- 
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Ternay, which ſome interpret to be terre navis, the ſhip of earth. It 
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ſeems to be of the moſt remote antiquity, and perhaps was erected to 
the memory of ſome Britith prince, who acted as auxiliary to the Ro. 
mans ; for it lies near Auchterarder, not many miles diſtant from the 
great ſcene of Agricola's operations. | 5 

The traces of ancient volcanoes are not unfrequent in Scotland. The 
hill of Finchaven is one inſtance ; and the hill of Bergonium, near Dun- 
ſtattage caſtle, is another, yielding vaſt quantities of pumices or ſcoriꝶ of 
different kinds, many of which are of the tame ſpecies with thoſe of 
the leeJandic volcanoes. Among other natural curioſities of this coun- 
try, mention is made of a heap of white ſtones, mott of them clear like 
cryſtal. together with great plenty of oyſter and other fea ſhells; they 
are found on the top of a mountain called Scorna-Lappich, in Rofz- 
thire, twenty miles diſtant from the ſea. Slains, in Aberdeenthire, is ſaid 
to be remarkable for a petrifying cave, called the Dropping Cave, 
where water oozing through a ſpongy porous rock at the top, quickly 
conſolidates after it drops to the bottom. Other natural curioſities be- 
longing to Scotland have their deſcriptions and hiftories ; but they gs. 
nerally owe their extraoidinary qualities to the credulity of the vul. 
gar, and vanith when they are ſkilfully examined. Some caverns that 
are to be found in Fifeſhire, and are probably natural, are of extra 
ordinary dimenſions, and have been the tcenes of inhuman cruelties. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] In theſe reſpects Scotland has, 
for ſome vears paſt. been in a very improving ſtate. Without entering 
into the diſputed point, how far Scotland was benetited by its union with 
England, it is cextam that the expedition of the Scots to take poſſeſiion 
of Darien, and to carry on the Eaſt and Welt-India trade, was founded 
upon true principles of commerce, and (ſo far as it went) executed with 
a noble ſpirit of enterpriſe, The milcarriage of that ſcheme, after re- 
ceiving the higheſt and moſt ſolemn ſanctions, is a diſgrace to the an- 
nals of that reign in which it happened; as the Scots had then a free, 
independant, and unconnected parliament. We are to account for 
the long languor of the Scottiſh commerce, and may other mus for- 
tunes which that country ſuſtained, by the diſguſt the inhabitants con- 


ceived on that account, and ſome invaſions of their rights afterwards, 


which they thought inconſiſtent with the articles of union. The 
entails and narrow ſettlements of family eſtates, and ſome remains of 
the feudal inſtitutions, might contribute to the ſame effect. 

Mr. Pelham, when at the head of the adminiſtration in England, after 
the extinction of the rebellion in 1745, was the firſt miniſter who (itco- 
vered the true value of Scotland, which then became a more confider- 
able object of governmental inquiry than ever. All the benefits re- 
ceived by that country, for the relief of the people from their feud?! 


tyranny, were effected by that great man. The bounties and encou-' 


* 


ragements granted to the Scots, for the benefit of trade and mannfec- 
tures, during his adminiſtration, made them ſenfible of their own m- 


portance, Mr. Pitt, a ſucceeding miniſter, purtued Mr. Pelham's wilt- 


plan, and juſtly boaſted in parliament, that he availed himſelf of the 
courage, good tenſe, and ſpirit of the Scots, in carrying on the mol! 
extenfive war that ever Great Britain was engaged in. Let. me add to 
the honour of the Britiſh government, that the Scots have been ſnffer- 
ed to avail themſelves of all the benefits of commerce and manutac- 
tares they can claim, either in right of their former independency, the 
tr-aty of union, or poſterior acts of parliament. . 
iis is manifeſt from the extenſive trade they lately carried on with 
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chte Britiſh ſettlements in America and the Weſt Indies, and with all the 
nations to which the Engliſh themſelves trade; ſo that the increaſe ot 
their ſhipping within theſe thirty years paſt has been very couſiderable. 
The exports of thoſe ſhips are compoſed chiefly of Scottiſh manutac- 


tures, fabricated from the produce of the foil and the induſtry of its 
inhabitants. In exchange for theſe, they import tobacco, rice, cotton, 


ſagar, and rum, from the Britith plantations; and from other countries, 
their products, to the immenſe taving of their nation. The proſperity 
of Glaſgow and its neighbourhood has been greatly owing to the con- 
nection and trade with Virginia and the Weſt Indies. | 

The fiſheries of Scotland are not contined to its own coaſts, for the 
Scots have a great ſhare in the whale-tfiſhery carried on upon the coaſt ot 
Spitibergen; and their returns are valuable, as the government allows 
them a bounty of 40s. for every ton of thipping employed im that article. 
The late improvements of their fiſheries, which J have already mention- 
ed, and which are daily increaſing, open inexhauſtible funds of wealth ; 
their cared fith being, by foreigners, and the Englith planters in Ame- 
rica, preferred to thoſe of Newfoundland. 

The buſſes, or veſſels employed in the great herring fiſhery on the 
weſtern coatts of Scotland, are fitted out from the north-weſt parts of 


England, the north of Ireland, as well as the numerous ports of the Clyde 


and neighbouring lands. The grand 'rendezvous is at Campbeltown, 
a commocious port of Argytethire, facing the north of Ireland, where 
ſometimes 300 veſſels have been aſſembled. They clear out on the 12th 
of September, and muſt return to their different ports by the 13th of 


January. They are alſo under certain regulations reſpecting the num- 


ber ot tons, men, nets, &c, the whole being judicioufly calculated to 
promote tae bett of national purpoſes, its ſtrength, and its commerce. 
Bat though the political exiſtence of Great Britain depends upon the 
timber and bravery of her ſeamen, this noble :inftitation has hitherto 
proved ruinous te many of thofe who have emburked un it, and, unleſs 
_ *1oronfly ſupported, mutt fail of attaming its object. 
Jo encourage this fithery, a bounty of 50s. per ton was granted by 
barllamem; but, whether from the inſufficiency of the fund appropriate 
c tor this purpoſe, or any other cauſe, the bomty was with-held from 
de Ear, While in the mean time the adventurers were not only 
eng dmr fortunes, but alto borrowing to the utmoft limits of their 


cretclit. The beunty has tine been reduced from 50 to 30s. with the 


{irongtt atiirronces of its being regularly paid when due. U pon the 
11,0752 of thete promiſes they have, again embarked in the fiſhery ; and 
it i. to be withed that no conſideratiou whatever may tend to withdraw 
a WCurement. jo requiſite to placy their fiſhery on a permanent foot- 
ing. 8 5 : . 

Vie benefits of theſe fiſheries are perhaps equalled by manufactures 
5 on at land; particularly that of iron at Carron, in Stirling 

WE. | 5 


& 4 7 17 lis N a . 3h . FS. . 5 . a, 
{Heir linen manufactery, notwithftanding a ſtrong xivalſhip from Ire- 


I; i 1c in: „7 7! - > . 8 1 
| Zand, 35 in a flouriſhing ftate. The thread manufacture of Scofland 18 


ee 70! fuperior, to any in the world ; and the lace fabricated from 
T 885 e acemed worthy of royal wear and approbution. It has been 
lag, tome years ago, that the exports from Scotland to England and 
the Britiſh plantations, in linen, cambrics, checks, Oſnaburgs, inkle, 
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promiſing effor ts for eſtabliſhing woolen manufactures; and their ex. 
ports of caps, ſtockings, mittens, and other articles of their own wol, 
begin to be very confiderable. The Scots, it is true, cannot pretend 
to rival the Eugliſh in their finer cloths; but, they make at preſeat ſome 
broad-cloth proper for the wear of people of taſhon in an undreſs, and 
in quality and fineneſs equal to what is commonly called Yorkthire 

cloth. Among the other late improvements of the Scots, we are nat 
to forget the vaſt progreſs they have made in working the mines, and 
ſmelting the ore, of their country. Their coal trade to England is well 
known; and of late they have turned even their ſtone to account, by 
their contracts for paving the fireets of London. If the great trade in 
cattle, which the Scots carried on of late with the Engliſh, is now di- 
tiniſhed, it is owing to the beſt of national cauſes, that of an increaſt 
of home conſumption. 

The trade carried on by the Scots with England, is chiefiy from Leith, 
and the caſtern Parts of the nation; but Glaſgow was the great empc- 

rium for the American commerce, before the commencenient of the 
unhappy breach with the colonies. The late junction of the Forth to 
the Clyde will render the benefits of trade mutual to both parts a 
Scotland. In ſhort, the more that the ſeas, the fituation, the foil, 
harboars, and rivers of this country, come to be known, the Ae 
adapicd it appears for all the purpoſes of Commerce, both foreign and 
domeſtic. 

With regard to other manufactures, not mentioned, ſome af them are 
yet in their infancy. The town of Paiſley alone employs an incredible 
number of hands in fabricating a particular kind of flowered and firip- 
ed lawns, which are a reaſonab! s and elegant wear. Su gar-houſes, glaſs; 


Works of eve! ry kind, delft-houſes, and paper-mills, are erected every- 


where. The Scotch carpeting makes neat and laſting furniture; and 
ſome efſays have been lately made, with no inconſiderable degree of 
rucceſs, to carry that branch of manufacture to as great perfection as 
in any part of Europe. After all that has been ſaid, many years will 
be required before the trade and improvements in Scotland can be 
brought to maturity. In any event they never can give umbrage t9 
che Englich, as the intereſts of the two people are, or ought to be, the 
Larne. 
Having ſaid thus much, I cannot avoid obſerving the prodigious dil- 
ady: ff under which both the commercial and layded intereſt of 
Scotland lie from her nobility and great land-holders having too fond 
a! attachment ſor England, and foreign countries, where they ſpend 
theip ready money. T his is one of the evils arifing to Scotland from the 
Union, which removed the ſeat of her ! acifatare to London; but it is 
greatly augmented by the bert of volunteer abſentees to that « capital. 


We this inn lubſiſts, the Scots will probably continue to be di- 


eite d for a currency of ſpecic. How far paper can zupply | that defect, 
depends upon an attention to the balance Of. trade; and the evil my, 
perhe: 5, be ſomewhat prevented, by money rernitted from England for 
carrying on the aft manufactures and works now ſet on foot in Scot. 
land. The gentlemen who reſide in Scotland have witely abandoned 
French claret and brandy (though too nch is £11 made uſe in that 
country), for rum pro duced in the Britiſh plantations; and their own 
znalt liquors are now come nearly to as great perfection as thoſe in Eng: 
land; and it is ſaid that they have late! y exportel large quantites 05 
their ale: to London, Dublin, and the P. antations. 


Rey l NUES. }] See England. 
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| Corxs.] In the reign of Edward II. of Eugland, the value and deno- N | 
"ol, rainations of coins Were the, fame IN Scotland as in England, Towards | 14 
nd the reign of james II. a Scotch {hilling anſwered to about an Englith 0 
me fixpence ; and about the reign of queen, Mary of Scotland, it was not 11 
nd more than an Engliſh groat. It continued diminithing in this manner bl 
_ till after the union of the two. crowns under her ſon James VI. when 11 
10t the vaſt reſort of the Scotch nobility. and gentry to the Engliſh court H 
ng gccafioned ſuch a drain of ſpecie from Scotland, that, by degrees a a 
ell Scotch ſhilling fell to the value of one twelfth of an Engliſh ſhilling, if 
by and their penvies in proportion. A Scotch penny is now very rarely to ut 
in be found; and they were ſucceeded by bodles, which were double the Hal 
iy value of a Scotch penny, and are ſtill current, but are daily wearing ik 
alt: ont. A Scotch halfpenny was called a babie ; ſome lay, becauſe it was TO | 
frſt ſtamped with the head of James III. when he was a babe or baby; 1 
th, but perhaps it is only a corruption of two French words bas piece, ſigni- 1 
0 fying a low piece of money. The lame oblervation that we have made . 
he of the Scotch ſhilling, holds of their pounds or marks; which are not 6005 
to coins, but denominations of ſums. In all other reſpects, the currency iy! 
of or money in Scotland and England is the ſame, as very few people now U 
he reckon by the Scotch computation. | | 1 
er OxDRBR OF THE THISTLE.] This is a military order inſtituted, as the ti 
nd Scotch writers afſert, by their king Acheius, in the ninth century, upon l 
his making an offenſive and defenſive league with Charlemagne, king { 
re of France; or, as others ſay, on account of his victory over Athelſtan. I 
le king of England, when he vowed in the kirk of St. Andrew, that he and 1 
p- | His poſterity thould ever bear in their enſigns the figure of that croſs on 1 
37 which the ſaint ſuffered. It has been frequently neglected, and as often | 
7 | xefumed, It confilts of the ſovereign and 12 companions, who are called | 
1d Knights of the Thiſtle, and have on their enſign this ſignificant motte, 0 
of Nemo me impune lacefſet, © None ſhall ſafely provoke me.? 1 
38 Laws Ax D CONSTITUTION.] The ancient conſtitution and goveru- ; [1 
JW ment in Scotland has been highly applauded, as excellently adapted to | 1 
de the preſervation of liberty; and it is certain that the power of the mo 
10 = &ing was greatly limited, and that there were many checks in the con- i498 
10 = *#itution upon hin, which were well calculated to prevent his aſſuming 1. 
or exercifing a deſpotic authority. But the Scottith conſtitution of go- 9 
. vernment was too much of the ariſtocratic kind to afford to the comp 1 
of © mon pcople that equal liberty which they had- a right to expect. The 16 
d ugs authority was ſufficiently reſtrained; but the nobles, chieftains 1 
d q _ and great landholders, had it too much in their power to tyranniſe ovex 1 
e a oppreks their tenants, and the eommon people. | | | {1 
15 Ide ancient kings of Scotland, at their coronation, took the follow- # 


1 nag cath, containing three promiles, viz. 


4 
In the name of Chriſt, I promile theſe three things to the Chriſtian 1 
t, 4 people wy lubjects: Firſt, that J {hall give order, and employ my force 7; 
7 and aſſiſtance, that the church of God, and the Chriſtian people, may en- 1 
T. true peace. during our, time under our government, Secondly, I bi 
_—_— inall prohibit and hinder all perſons, of whatever degree, from violencs A 
ds ad injuſtice. Thirdly, in all judgments I ſhall follow the preſcriptions i 
it 00 Juſtice and mercy, to the end that our clement and merciful God 4 
n may thow mercy unto me and to vou.“ N £1 | | 1 
Tha parliament of Scotland anciently conſiſted of all who held any | 
5 portion of Jand, however ſmall, of the crown, by military ſervice. 


- hls parliament appointed the time of its own meetings and adjourn- 
cls, aud committees to ſuperintend the adminifiration during the in- 
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vernment; it appropriated the public money, ordered the keeping of 
it, and called for the accounts; it armed the people, and appointed 
<ommanders; it named and commiſſioned ambattadors ; it granted and 
limited pardons; it appointed judges and courts of judicature ; it named 
officers of ſtate and privy-counſellors; it annexed and alienated the re- 
venues of the crown, and reſtrained grants by the king. The king of 
Scotland had no negative voice in parliament; nor could he declare 
war, make peace, or conclude any other public buſineſs of importance, 


without the advice and approbation of parliament, The prerogative of 


the king was fo bounded, that he was not even entruſted with the exe- 
cutive part ef the government. And ſo late as the minority of James 
IV. who was contemporary with, and ſon-in-law to, Henry VII. of 
England, the parliament pointed out to him his duty, as the firſt fer- 
vant of his people; as appears by the act ſtill extant. In ſhort, the 


conſtitution was rather ariſtocratical than monarchical. - The abuſe of 


theſe ariſtocratical powers, by the chieftains and great landholders, gays 


the king, however, a very confiderable intereſt among the lower ranks; 
«nd a prince who had ſenſe and addreſs to retain the affections of his peo- 


ple, was generally able to humble the moſt overgrown of his ſubjects; 


but when, on the other hand, a king of Scotland, like James III. ſhowed 
a difreſpeE to his parliament, the event was commonty fatal to the crown, 
The kings of Scotland, notwithſtanding this paramount power in the 
parliament, found means to weaken and elude its forge; and in this 
they were afliſted by the clergy, whoſe revenues were immente, and who 
had very little dependence upon the pope, and were always jealous of the 
powerful nobility. This was done by eftabliſhing a ſelect body of mem- 
bers, who were called tbe lords of the articles. Theſe were choſen out of 
the ctergy, nobility, kinghts, and burgefles. The bifhops, for inſtance, 
chote eight peers, and the pecrs eight bi flops; and theſe fixtecn Jointly 
choſe eight barons (or knights of the ſhire), and eight conmitſioners 
for burghs : and to all thoſe were added eight great officers of ſtate, 
the chancellor being prefident of the whoke. | 
Their buſineſs was to prepare all queſtions and bills, and other matters 
brought into parliament; ſo that in fact, though the King could give no 
negative, yet being, by his clergy, and the places he had to beſtow, al 
ways fure of the lords of the articles, nothing could come into parlia- 
ment that could call for his negative. It muſt be acknowledged that 
this inftitution ſeems to have prevailed by ſtealth ; nor was it ever brought 
into any regular ſyſtem; even its modes varied; and the greateſt law. 
vers are ignorant when it took place. The Scots, however, never Joit 
ſight of their original principles; and though Charles J. wanted to form 
theſe lords of the articles into regular machines for his own defpotic pur- 
poſes, he found it impracticable; and the melancholy conſequences ate 
well known. At the revolutien, the Scots gave a freſh inſtance how 
well they underſtood the principles of liberty, by omitting all pedantic 
debates about abucation, and the like terms, and voting king James at 
once to have forfeited his crown; which they gave to the prince and 
princeſs of Orange. 1 | | 
This ſpirit of reſiſtance was the more remarkable, as the people of 
Scotland had. groaned under the moſt inſupportable miniſterial tyranm 
ever ſince the Reſtoration. If it he atked, Why did they ſubmit to that 
tyranny ?— the anſwer is, In order to preſerve that independency upon 
Lug , which Cromwell and his parliament endeavoured to deftro 
57 willy them with England. They therefore choſe rather to fuvmit 
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SCOTLAND. 7 187 
to a temporary evil; but they took the firſt opportunity to get rid of 
their oppreſſors. | x | h i 

Scotland, when it was a ſeparate kingdom, cannot be ſaid to have had 
any peers, in the Englith ſenſe of the word. The nobility, who were 
dukes, marquiſſes, earls, and lords, were by the king made hereditary 
members of parliament ; but they formed no diftin& houſe ; for they fat 
in the ſame room with the commons, who had the ſame deliberative and 
decifive vote with them in all public matters. A baron, though not a baron 
of parhament, might fit upon a lord's aſſize in matters of life and death 
nor was it neceffary for the aſſizers, or jury, to be unanimous in their 
verdict, The feudal cuſtoms, even at the time of the Reſtoration, were 


ſo prevalent, and the reſcue of the great criminal was commonly ſo much 


apprehended, that ſeldom above two days paſſed between the ſentence and 


execution. | | BL Ee 
Great uncertainty occurs in the Scotch hiſtory, by confounding parlia- 


ments with conventions : the difference was, that a parliament could en- 


act laws as well as lay on taxes; a convention, or meeting of the ftates, 
only met for the purpoſe of taxation. Before the Union, the kings of Scot- 
land had four great, and four leſſer officers of ſtate ; the great were, the 
Jord high chancellor, bigh treaſurer, privy ſeal, and ſecretary ; the four 


fler were, the lords regiſter, advocate, treaſurer- depute, and juſtice-clerk. 


Since the Union, none of theſe continue, excepting the lords.privy-ſeal, 
regiſter, advocate, and juſtice-clerk ; a third ſecretary of ſtate has occa- 
ſionally been nominated by the king for Scottiſh affairs, but under the 
ſame denomination as the other two ſecretaries. The above officers of 
kate ſat in the Scotch parliament by virtue of their offices. EF” 

The officers of the crown were, the high-chamberlain, conſtable, ad- 
miral, and marſhal. The offices of conſtable and marſhal were heredi- 
fry. A nobleman has ſtill a penſion as admiral ; and the office of mar- 
thal is exerciſed by a knight-marſhal. | | | 


| The office of chancellor of Scotland differed little from the ſame in Eng- 
land. The fame may be ſaid of the lords treaſurer, privy-ſeal, and ſecre- 


tary, The lord-regiſter was head-clerk to the parliament, convention, 
treatury, exchequer, and ſeſſion, and keeper of all public records. Thon gh 
this office was only during the king's pleaſure, yet it was very lucra- 
tive by diſpoſing of his deputation, which laſted during life. He atted 
a5 teller to the parliament; and it was dangerous for any member to diſ- 
pute his report of the numbers upon diviſion. The lord advocate's office 


relembles that of the attorney-general in England, only his powers are 


{ar more extenſive ; becauſe, by the Scotch laws, he is the proſecutor 
of all capital crimes before the juſticiary, and likewiſe concurs in all 
purſuits before ſoverei gu courts, for breaches of the peace, and alſo in all 
matters civil, wherein the king or his donator hath intereſt. Two ſoli- 
citors are named by his majeſty, by way of aſſiſtants to the lord-advo- 


cate, The office of juſtice-clerk entitles the poſſeſſor to preſide in the 
criminal court of juſtice, while the juſtice-general, an office I ſhall de- 


tcribe hereafter, is abſent. | 

The ancient conſtitution of Scotland admitted of many other offices 
both of the crown and ſtate « bat they are either now extinct, or too in- 
conſiderable to be deſcribed here. That of Lyon king at arms, or the rex 
tectalum, or grand herald of Scotland, is ſtill in being; and it was for- 
merly an office of great ſplendor and importance, inſomuch that the 
icience of heraldry was preſerved there in greater purity than in any 
other country in Europe. He was even crowned ſolemnly in parliament 


Y With a golden circle; and his authority {which is not the caſe in Eng- 
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and), in all armorial affairs might be carried into execution by te \ 
civil law, | 
The privy council of Besten before the Rev alation, had, or a0. 
ſumed, inquiſitorial powers, even that of torture; but it is now ſank in 
the mags 10996 and privy-comcil. of Great Britain; and the civil and 
criminal cauſes in Scotland are chiefly cogniſable by two courts. of ju. 
chicature. 
ee firſt is that of the XIE of juſtice, which was inſtituted by Jam x. 
61 . after the model of the F rench parliament, to fapply an ambulatory 87; 
4455 eee of parliament, who took to themſelves the names of the lde 
Ms Af council ane ſeſlion, which the preſent members of the college of juſti eg 
ſtill retain. This court conſifts of a prefident and fourteen ordinary 
members, befides extraordinary ones named by the king, who may ft 
and vote, but have no ſalaries and are not bound to attendance. This 
court may be called a Ranging jury in all matters of property that lie 
before them, Ihe civil law is their directory in all matters, that come 
not within the municipal laws of the kingdom. It bas been often matter of 
| ſurpriſe, that the Scots were ſo tenacious of the forms of their courts, aud 
| the eflence of their laws, as to reterve them by the articles of the Union, 
ö This, however, may be eafily accounted for, becauſe thoſe laws and 
M | forms were efiential to the pofieflion of eſtates and lands, which in Scot- 
® | land are often held by modes incompatible with the laws of England. 
f ; The lords of council and ſeſſion act likewiſe as a court of equity; but {ME 
11:8 | their decrees are (fortunately perhaps for the ſubject) reverfible by the ME 
46:4; HhBritiſh houſe of lords, to which an appeal lies. The ſupreme crimina! Mm 
fs zudge was named the Juſticiar, and the court of juiticiary ſucceeded to BT 
4 | bis power. ' 4 
15 The juſtice- court is the higheſt criminal tr ibunal in Scotland; but in 
"mm Its preſent form it was inſtituted ſo late as the year 1072, w hen a lord. _— 
zuſtice-general, removable at the king's pleaſure, was eee This . 
lucrative office ſtill exiſts in the perſon of one of the chief nobility ; but 8 
the ordinary members of the court are the juſtice-clerk and five other 
judges, who are always nonlinated from the lords of ſeſſion. In thi 
court the zerdict of a jury condernns or acquits ; but, as I have already 
1 Binted, without the neceſſity of their being unanimous. 
oth | Beñdes theſe two great courts. of law, the Scots, by the articles of the 
1 44 Union, hæve a court of exchequer. This court has the lame power, au 
. thority, privilege, and juriſdiction, over the revenue of Scotland, as the 
„ £ourt of exchequer in England has over the revenue there; and all mat- 
ters and things competent to the court of exchequer in England relating 
ahereto, are likewife competent to the exchequer of Scotland. The judges 
ot the excheq1er in Scotland exerciſe certain Powers which tormer! 
delonged to the treaſury, and are ſtill veſted i in that of England. 
The caurt of admiralty in Scotland was, in the reign "of Chartes II. 
dy act of parliament, declared to be a ſupreme court, in all cauſes compi. 
tent to its own juriſdiction: and the lord high admiral; is declared to be th 
King's lientenant and juftice-general upon the Teas, and in all ports, 
harbours, and creeks of the ſame : and upon freſh waters and navigable 
rivers, below the firſt bridge, or within food-mark ; ſo that nothing 
competent to its juriſd I Sn can be meddled with, in the firit instance, 
but by the lord high-admiral and judges of his court. Sentences pafled 
tn all inferior courts of admiralty may be brought again before luis 1 
but no appeal lies from it to the lords of the Teflion, or any other jud! 7 
catory, unleſs in caſes not maritime. Cauſes are tried in this court by 
the civil law, which in ſome cates is likewiſe the common law of Scotland, 
a3 well as by the laws of — * and the * Towns, and other 
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maritime practices and deciſions common upon the continent. The 


1 2 
al. ſalary annexed to it is reckoned worth 1000l. a year; and the judge of 
K in the admiralty is commonly a lawyer of diſtinction, with confiderable 
and perquiſites pertaining to his oftice. | | 5 
ju- Ihe college or faculty of advocates, which anfwers to the Englifh inns 


Ez cf court, may be called the ſeminary of Scotch lawyers: They are with- 
nes nin themſelves an orderly court, and their forms require great precifion and 
or KT cxamination to qualify its candidates for admiſſion. Subordinate to them 


ds is a body, of inferior lawyers, or, as they may be called, attorneys, who 
lice call themſelves writers to the fignet, becauſe they alone can fubſcribe 
ary the writs that paſs the fignet 3 they likewiſe have a by- government for 
7 fit their own regulation. Such are the different law-eonrts that are held in 
"bis the capital of Scottand : we ſhall paſs to thoſe that are inferior. 
lie The government of the eounties in Scotland was formerly veſted in 
me ſheriffs and ſtewards, courts of regality, baron-courts, commiſſaries, juſt- 
r of ices of the peace, and coroners. „ N 
and Formerly ſheriffdoms were generally hereditable ; but by a late act of 
Gn, parliament, they are now all veſted in the crown ; it being there enacted, 
and that all high theriffs, or ſtewards, ſhall, for the future, be nominated and 
Ot appointed annnally by his majeſty, his heirs, and ſuccefliors. In regard 
nd. to the ſheriff-deputes, and ſteward-deputes, it is enacted that there thall 
but only be one in each county, or ſtewartry, who muſt be an advocate, 
the Uf three pears ſtanding at leaſt. For the ſpace of ſeven years, theſe 
na! deputies are to he nominated by the king, with ſuch continuance as his 
| to majetty thall think fit; after which they are to enjoy their office ad vi- 
#29: £44 cripam, that is, for life, unleſs guilty of fome offence. Some 
in other regulations have been Iikewiſe introduced, highly for the credit of 
d- the ſheriff's courts. | . 
bis Stewartries were formerly part of the ancient royal domain; and the 
but ſtewards had much the fame power in them as the ſneriff had in his 
her count. | „ | 
his Courts of regality of old were held by virtue of 2 royal juriſdiction 
dy vettec in the lord, with particular immunities and privileges; but theſe 
creo dangerous and to extravagant, that all the Scotch regahties are 
the db Gittolred by act of parliament. | | Ds: 
au- don courts belong to every perſon who holds a barony of the king. 
the Icli matters they extend to cauſes not exceeding forty ſhillings ſter- 


3 "7 E111 . - 0 — 5 7 
at- g; and in criminal cafes, to petty actions of aſſault and battery; but 


ng c the puniſi:ment is not to exceed twenty ſhillings ſterling, or ſetting the 
ges Wo ©niquent in the fiocks for three hours in the day-time. Theſe courts, 
rly oestrpetty, were in former days inveſted with the power of life and 

| death, lich they have now loft. 5 1 

II. : uc courts of cormmiſlaries in Scotland anſwer to thoſe of the Engliſh 
pe elan chancellors, the higheſt of which is kept at Edinburgh; where- 
he n, beiore four judges, actions are pleaded concerning matters relating to 
{5M 5 me and teifaments ; the right of patronage'to ecolefiaſtigal benefices, 
ble ithes, divorces, and canſes of that nature but in almoſt All other parts 
ug ot the kingdom, there fits but one judge on theſe cauſes. | 

ce, According to the preſent inſtitution, juſtices of the peace in Scotland 
ed ES CXETCHE Pretty” Touch the fame powers' as thoſe in England. In former 
R : [= *mcs their office; though of yery old ſtanding, was infignificant, being 


i FEI Ora 1 Nr N SP. . 5 ' ö . x . ? * * 
„bee aer by the powers of the great feudal tyrants, who obtamed an act 
by 2 paruament, that they were not to take cogniſancc of Tiots till fifteen 
d, =_ «7's alter the fact, ; pt AI | | | 


hace of lord-admiral of Sgotland is little more than nominal: but the 
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The inſtitution of coroners is as old as the reign of Malcolm II. the 

| 9s legiſlator of Scotland, who lived before the Norman invafion of 
ingland. They took cogniſance of all breaches of the king's peace; 
and they were required to have clerks to regiſter depoſitions and matters 
of fact, as well as verdicts of jurors: the office, however, is at preſent 
much diſuſed in Scotlaud. | 5 
From the above thort view of the Scotch laws and inſtitutions, it 15 
plain that they were radically the fame with thoſe of the Englith. The 
latter allege, indeed, that the Scots borrowed the contents of their Ae. 


giam Majeftatem, their oldeſt law-book, from the work of Glanville, who 


was a judge under Henry If. of England. The Scots, on the other hand, 


tay that Glanville's work was copied from their Regiam Majeflatem, even 
with the peculiarities of the Jatter, which do not now, and never did, 
exiſt in the laws of England. 


The royal burghs iu Scotland form, as it were, a commercial parlia- 
ment, which meets once a year at Edinburgh, conſiſting of a repreſenta- 
tive from each burgh, to conſult upon the common good of the whole. 
Their powers are pretty extenſive; and before the Union they made Jaws 
relating to ſhipping, to maſters and owners of ſhips, to mariners and 
merchants by whom they were treighted ; to manufactures, ſuch as 
plaiding, linen, and yarn; to the curing and packing of fiſh, ſalmon, 
and herrings, and to the importing and exporting ſeveral commoditics. 
The trade between Scotland and the Netherlands is ſubject to their 
regulation; they fix the ſtaple port, which was formerly at Dort, 
and is now at Campvere. Their conſervator is indeed nominated by 


the crown ; but then their convention regulates his power, approves | 


his deputies, and appoints his falary : fo that in truth the whole ſtaple 
trade is jubjected to their management. Upon the whole, this is a very 
ungular inſtitution, and ſufficiently proves the vaſt attention which the 
government of Scotland formerly paid to trade. It took its preſeut 
tori, in the reign of James III. 1487, and had excellent contequences 
tor the benefit of commerce. 


The conformity between the practice of the civil law of Scotland, and 


that in England, is remarkable, The Engliſh law-reports are of the 
lame nature with the Scotch practice; and their acts of ſederunt antwer 
ro the Engliſh rules of court; the Scottith wadſets and reverſions, to tlie 
Ungliſh mortgages aud defeaſances ; their poinding of goods, after Jetters 
ot horning, is mach the ſame as the Engliſh executions upon ontlawries 
and an appeal againſt the king's pardon, in caſes of murder, by the next 


of kin to the deceaſed, is admitted in Scotland as well as in England.“ 


Many other uſages are the tame in both Kingdoms. I cannot, how- 
ever, diſmifs this head without one obſervation, which proves the fim- 
arity between the Englith and Scotch conſtitutions, which 1 believe 
has been mentioned by no author. 
in Scotland inet together in preience of the king, who was ſeated on 
ic top of a inliock, which, in the old .Scottith conſtitution, is called 


the Moot, or Mate-hill; all national affairs were here tranſadted; 


judginents given, and differences ended. This Moot-hill I apprehend 
10 be of the: ſane nature as the Saxon Folemote, and to ſignify no more 
than the Inj of wrcting, 5 3 
IIIsxrokr.] Though the writers of ancient Scotch hiſtory are too 
tond of hyſtem and fable, yet it is eaſy to collect, from the Roman du 
thors, and other evidences, that Scotland was formerly inhabited by 
different people. "The Caledonians were probably the firſt inhabits 
ants; the Pics undoubiedly wert the Britons who were forced north 
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vards by the Belgic Gauls, about fourſcore years before the defcent 16 
Julius Cæſar, and who, ſettling in Scotland, were joined by great 


numbers of their countrymen, that were driven northwards by the 
Romans. The Scots moſt probably were a nation of adventurers from 
the ancient Scythia, who had ſerved in the armies on the continent, 
and, as has been already hinted, after conquering the other inhabit- 
ants, gave their own name to the country. The tract lying ſouthward 
of the Forth appears to have been inhabited by the Saxons, and by 
the Britons, who formed the kingdom of Alcuith, the capital of which 
was Dumbarton: but all theſe people in proceſs of time were ſubducd 
by the Scots. 8 | 

It does not appear thai the Caledonians, the ancient Celtic inhabit- 
ants of Scotland, were attacked by any of the Roman generals before 
Agricola, anno 79. The name of the prince he fought with was Gal- 
dus, by Tacitus named Galgacus ; and the hiſtory of that war 1s not 
only tranſmitted with great preciſion, but corroborated by the remains 


of the Roman encampments and forts, raiſed by Agricola in his march 


toward Dunkeld, the capital of the Caledonians. The brave ſtand 
made by Galdus againſt that great genera}, does honour to the valour 
of both people ; and the ſentiments of the Caledonian, concerning the 
freedom and independency of his country, appear to have warmed 
the noble hiſtorian with the ſame generous paſſion. It is plain, how- 
ever, that Tacitus thought it for the honour of Agricola to conceal 
ſome part of this war; for though he makes his countrymen victorious, 
yet they certainly returned ſouthward to the province of the Horeſti, 
which was the county of Fife, without improving their advantage. 

Galdus, otherwiſe called Corbred, was, according to the Scotch hiſ- 
torians, the twenty-firſt in a lincal deſcent from Fergus I. the founder 
of their monarchy; and though this genealogy has of late been diſ- 
pated, yet nothing can be more certain, from the Roman hiſtories, 
than that the Caledonians, or Scots, were governed by a ſucceſſion 
of brave and wiſe princes, during the abode of the Romans in Bri- 
tain, Their valiant refiſtance obliged Agricola himſelf, and, after him, 
the emperors Adrian and Severus, to build the two famous pretentures 
or walls, one between the Friths of Clyde and Forth already mentioned, 


and the other between Tinmouth and the Solway-Frith, which will be 


deſcribed in our account of England, to defend the Romans from the 
Caledonians and Scots; and which prove that the independence of the 
latter was never ſubdued. | : IN 


Chriſtianity was introduced into Scotland àbout the year 201 of the | 


Chriſtian ra, by Donald I, The Pi&s, who, as before- mentioned, 
were the deſcendents of the ancient Britons forced northwards by the 
Romans, bad at this time gained a footing in Scotland; and; being often 
defeated by the ancient inhabitants, they joined the Romans againſt the 
Scots and Caledonians, who were of the ſame original, and conſidered 
themſelves as one people ; ſo that the Scots monarchy ſuffered a ſhort 
ecliple; but it broke out with more laitre than ever, under Fergus II. 
who recovered kis :rown ; and lus ſucceflors gave many ſevere over- 
throws to the Romans and Britons. | | | | 

- den the Romaus left Britain in 1448, the Scots, as appears by Gil- 
«1, Britiſh hiſtorian, were a powerful nation, and, in conjunction with 


— 


the Picks ' — a+ 8 1 } 
ie Fieks, invaded the Britons; and having forced the Roman walls, 


Issy 7 20 1 N 
drove them to the very ſea; ſo that the Britons applied to the Romans 
and in the famous letter, which they called 75:77 groans, they 


! 1 


i acta, that they had no choice left, but that of being ſwallowed up 
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by the ſea, or aiding by the frotds of the barbarians: : for ſo all nx: 
tions were called who were not "OY or under the Roman Fro. 
tection. 5 

Dongard was then king of Scotland; and it appears Men the oldef 
hiſtories, and thoſe that are leaſt frvourable to monarchy, that the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown of Scotland fill continued in the family ot Fergus, 


but generally deſcended collaterally; till the inconveniencies of that 


mode of ſucceſſion were ſo much felt, that by degrees it fell into diſ- 
vie, and it was at laſt ſettled in the deſcending line. | 
Abont the year 796, the Scots were governed by Achaius, a prince 


fo much reſpected, that his friendthip was courted by Charlemagne, | 


and a league was concluded between them, which continued inviolate 
while the monarchy of Scotland had an exiſtence. No fact of equal 
antiquity is better atteſted than this league, together with the great ſer— 
vice er . by the learned men of Scotland, in civiliſing the vali do. 

minions of that great conqueror, as has been already obſerved under the 


article of Learning. The Picts ſtill remained in Scotland, as a lc 42810 


nation, and vere powerful enongh to make war upon the Scots; who, 
about the year 843, when Kenneth Mac Alpin was king of Scotland 
finally ſubdued them; but not in the ſavage manner "mentioned by 


ſome hiftorizns, by extermination, For he obliged them to incorporate 


themſelves with their conquerors, by taking their names, and adopting 
their laws. The ſucceſſors of Kencth Mac Alpin maintained almof 
perpetual wars with the Saxons on the ſouthward, and the Danes and 
other barbarous nations towards the caſt; who, being maſters of the ſea, 
harrafled the Scots by powerful invafions. T he latter, hower er, were 
more fortunate than the Engliſh: for while the Danes were erecting a 


mon archy in England, ther were every where overthrown in Sc cotland 


by! bloody battles, and at laſt driven out of the kingdom. The Saxon 
and Daniſb monarchs who then governed England were not more ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt the Scots, who maintained their freedom and indepen- 
dency. not only againſt toreigners. but againſt their own kings, when 
they thought #hem endangered. he fendal lau- was introduced among 
them by Malcolm II. 

Malcolm III. commonly called Malcolm Canmore, from two Gaclic 


words which ſignify a large head, but moſt probably from his great ca- 


pacity, was the eighty-fixth king of Scotland, from Fergus I. the ſup- 
poſed founder of the monarchy ; the forty-ſeventh from its reſtorer, 
Fergus II. and the twenty- ſecond from He -nncth TIT. who conquered tlie 
kingdom of the Pitts. Every reader who is acquainted with the tragedy 
of Ma zobeth, as written by the inimitable Shakfpeare, who Keeps clotc 
to the facts delivered by hiſtorians, can be no firanger to the fate of 
Malcolm's father, and his own hiftory, previous to his mounting the 
throne in the year 1057. He was a wife and a magnanimous prince, 
and in no reſpect inferior to his cotemporary the Norman conqueror, 
with whom he was often at war. He married Margaret, daughter to 
Edward, ſurnzmed the Ouflaw, fon to Edmund Tronfide, king at Eng- 


land. By the death of her brother Edgar Atheling, the axon right to 


the crown of England devolved upon the poſterity of that princeſs, who 
was one of the Wileſt and worthieft women of the age; and her daugb- 
ter Maud was accordingly married to Henry J. of England. Malcolm, 
after a glorions reign, was killed, with his fon, treacherouſly, it is faid, 
at the fiege of Alnwick, by the befieged. 22 
Malcolm III. was ſuceceded by his brother Donald VII. and he was 
dethroned by Duncan _ whoſe legitimacy was diſputed. They were 


SCOTLAND. 


Kcceeded by Edgar, the ſon of Malcolm III. who was a wiſe and Va- 
lant prince; he was ſucceeded by Alexander I. and upon his death 
David I. mounted the throne. „„ | 8 
FE Notwithſtanding the endeavours of ſome hiſtorians to conceal what 
LEE they cannot deny, I mean the glories of this reign, it yet appears that 
David was one of the greateſt princes of that age, whether we regard 
EZ jim as a man, a warrior, or a legiſlator. The noble actions he per- 
EX w#rmed in the ſervice of his niece, the emprets Mand, in her compe- 
EY «<ijon with king Stephen for the Engliſh crown, give us the higheſt 
idca of his virtues, as they could be the reſult only of duty and prin- 
= ciple, Jo him Henry II. the mightieſt prince of his age, owed his 
EF crown; and his poſſeſſions in England, joined to the kingdom of Scot- 
land, placed David's power nearly on an equality with that of England, 
FX when confined to this fland. His actions and adventures, and the re- 
| ſources he always found in his own courage, prove him to have been 
a hero of the rſt rank. If he appeared to be too laviſh to church- 
men, and in his religions endowments, we are to conſider theſe were 
the only means by which he could then civiliſe his kingdom: and the 
code of laws I have already mentioned to have been drawn up by lum, 
do his memory immortal honour. They are ſaid to have been com- 
Filed under his inſpection by learned men, whom he aſſembled from 
all parts of Europe in his magnificent abbey of Melroſs. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by his grandſon Malcolm IV. and he by William, ſurnamed, 
from his valour, The Lion. William's fon, Alexander II. was ſucceed- 
| ed. in 1249, by Alexander III. who was a good king. He married, 
22 firſt, Margaret, daughter to Henry III. of England, by whom he had 
= Alexander, the prince who married the earl of Flanders's daughter; 
David, and Margaret wao married Hangowan, or, as ſome call him, 
Eric, fon to Magnus IV. king of Norway, who bore to him a daughter 
named Margaret, commonly called the Maiden of Norway; in whom 
King William's whole poſterity failed; and the crown of Scotland re- 
turned to the defcendants of David earl of Huntingdon, brother to king 
Malcolm IV. and king William, | | | | 
_ Tiys detail has been given, becauſe it is connected with great events. 
pon the death of Alexander III. John Baliol, who was great-grandſon 
to David earl of Huntingdon by his eldeſt daughter Margaret, and Ro- 
bert Bruce (grandfather to the great king Robert Bruce) grandſon to 
the ſame ear} of Huntingdon by his youngeſt danghter Iſabel, became 
competitors for the crown of Scotland. The Jaws of ſucceſſion, which 
E Vere not o well eftablithed in Europe as they are at preſent, rendered 
| = tne cale very difficult. Both parties were almoſt equally matched in 
© 2utereſt; but after a confuſed inter-reqnum of ſome years, the great no- 
vwity agreed in referring the decifion to Edward I. of England, the moſt 
politic and ambitions prince of his age. Ile accepted the office of ar- 
viter: but having. long had an eye to the crown of Scotland, he re- 
N lome ob{ojcte abſurd claims of its dependency upon that of Eng- 
and, ahd, finding that Baliol was diſpoted to hold it by that diſgrace- 
tal tenure, Edward awarded it to him; but afterwards dethroned him, 
and treated him as a flave, without Baliol's reſenting : 
5 After this, Edward uſed many endeavours to anne; the crown of 
Scotland to his own, which were often defeated; and though Edward 
” a ſhort time made himſelf maſter of Scotland, yet the Scots were 
OE on revolt againſt bim on every favourable opportunity. Thoſe 
em who. were ſo zealouſly attached to the independency of their 
Gunter, as to be reſolyed to hazard every thing for it, were indeed but 
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few, compared to thoſe in the intereſt of E, Award and Baliol, w Abteh, w . 
the fame : and for fore time they were obliged to temporite, Ewan 
availed himſelf of their weakneſs and Dis own power. He accepted of 
a formal turrender of the crown of Baliol, to whom he allowed a pen- 


fion, but detained him in England; abd lent every nobleman in Seqt- 


land, waoin he in the leaſt ſulpected, to different prifi ons in or near 
London. He then forced the Scots to fign inſtrume 2ntz of their ſuch— 
Jection to him, and moſt barbaroatly carri Tee oft or deſtroyed all the 
monuments of their biſtory, and the evidence of their inde Penlency ; 
and particularhy the famous fatidical or prophetic fione, Which is filll ty 


de een in Weſtminſter Abbey. 


gr jevere proceedings, while they rendered the Scots fenfibl le of 
their flavery, revived in them the ide as of their fr dom; and Edward, 
Anding their ſpirits were not to be ihhdued, e es to careis 


them, and affected to treat them on a footing of equality with his-own 


Jubjects, by projecting a union, the chief articles of which have fince 


v 


land) at the battle of Methven. Afte r his defeat, be fed with one 


AN 


taken place 285 W. dn whe two kingdoms. The Scotch patriots treated 
ITE project Will ditdan, and united under the! wave W Ham Wallace, the 
rractt hero of his age, to expel the Eng. Wallace per formed actions ” 
entitled him fo cie ab FEROWn, in executing this ſcheme. Being howeve 
no more than a private geutleman, 5 his popularity daily inereaſing 
he Scotch nobility, among whom was Robert E. race, the ton of the fit 


competitor, 185 gan to ſuſpcet that he had an eye upon the crown, eſpe- 


Kally after he "had 1 the « earl of Surry, Edward's vice-roy ct 
Scotland, Wn the battle « Stirling, and had re 1 the garriſons ot 
Berwick and Roxburgh, aud was declared by the ſtates of Scotland theit 
protectors Their jeal outy. operated ſo far, that they formed violent 
cabais agamn lt tlie brave Wallace. Edward, upon this, once more in- 


. 


vaded Scotland, at the head of the moſt numerous and beſt diſciplined 
army England had ever ſcen; for it confiſted of 80,000 foot, 3000 hortt- 
men completely armed, and 4000 light-anmed; and was attended by 
a fleet to jupply it with ee ene Theſe, befides the troops who 
joined him in 500! and, formed an irrefiſtible body - Edward, howert?, 
was obliged to divide ip reterving the command of 40, 000 of his b beſt 
troops 9 q any nielf. With theie he attacked the Scot Ch army under M. al 


A 


acc at Falkirk, while their diſputes: ran 1o high, that the brave regen 
* ds dei rte! DY Cumming, the n 101k powerful noble zan in Scotland. 
and at the head of the beſt divifion of his count rymen. Wallace, who! 
troops d lid not excecd 30,000, being thus be wayed, was defeated with 
vaſt lots, . made 21 orde ly oo 1; during which he found medi, 
to have a conference with Brac „ 10 convince him. of his error in 
zeining bitt 1 Edward. Wallace incor inued in. arms, and perform wed 
en I 1 5 T actions allt Lic Unglith i > but R 48 liz ray! acl 4 411t0 the 
hands © gb vard, W 0 580 ungcuerouſhy put him to dea h at Tong, 
as a traite Edw ard died as he was pre; Paring to renew Nis innen 
Of Scotland 1 a {ti} more deſolating ſpirit of ambition; after having 
deſtroyed 100,000 = er inhabitants. 1 
race died ſoon after the battle of Falkirk, but not Lore he had 
Inſpired his , Who was a priloner E 155 JC about the Englith cou. 
with the glorious reſolution of vindicating his on rights, and jm ap 
try's IN LEPONge] cy. He eicaped from Lo! 5 n, and with his own hand 
killed Cum ming, tor his attachment to Edward; and after collect! 5 ; 


few patriots, : 1 whom were his own four brothers, lie allume, 
Crown, but *ras deteated by the Eugliſh (el o had a great army in des 
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two friends to the weſtern iſles and parts of Scotland, where his fa- 


Lines and ſafferings were as inexpreſlible, as the courage with which 
> and Ins few friends bore them (O03 ord Douglas eſpecially) was in- 
credit le. Though bis wife and daughters were ſent priſoners to Eng- 


land, where the beſt of his friends and two of Lis brothers were put to 


de: ah yet ſuch was his perſevering ſpirit, that he recovered all Scot- 
land, cxcepti ng the caſtle of Stirling, and improved every advantage 
that was given 1 by the d dillipated conduct of Edward II. who raiſed 
* 1 be ter Ls So an d than that of his father, 
io make a. total conqueſt © Scotland. It is faid that it confiſted of 
10 e men, house gh this 15 been ſuppoſed to be au exaggerated com- 
7 dation: however, it is admitted that the army of Bruce did not ex » 
30.009 ; but all of them veterans, who had been bred up in a de- 

oft. CADIY' 7 | 
TORO, who was not deficient in point of courage, led his powerful 
army towards Stirling, then befiege 1 by Bruce, who had choſen, with 
he greateſt Jud gment, a camp near Bannockburn. The chief officers 
mdcr Edward were, the earis of Glouceſter, Hereford, Pembroke, and 
Giles Argenton. Thoſe under Bruce were, his own brother fir Ed- 
. who, next to himſeif, was reckoned to be. the beſt knight in 


mn C44 


n army more numerous TIN 


RY 


Lcotland, his nephew, Randolph, earl of Murray, and the young lord 


Walter, high- 3 ard of Scotland. Edward's attack of the Scotch ai rmy 
was ce. ingly furious, and required all the courage and firmneſs of 
Brace and his friends to reſiſt it, which they did fo effectually, that 
they gained one of the moſt complete victories that is recorded in hiſ- 
tory. The great loſs of the E glich fell upon the braveſt part of their 
oops, who were! Jed on by Edward in perſon againſt Brace himſelf, 
Ihe Scotch writers make.the loſs of the Engliſh to amount to 50, wy 


men. There certainly never wis a more total defeat, though the con 
TOR. loft 400 O0. The flower of the Engliſh nobility were cither 
2 þ or 1 Wo 6 c 8 . — , . 
killed or taken prifoners. Their camp, which was immenſely rich, 


and calcul ated for the purpoſe rather of a N than a can paign, 
tell into the hands of the Scots; and apo himſelf, with a few fol- 
(ers, favoured by the goodneſs of their horſes, were purſued by 
Douglas to the dick, from whence he eſcaped i in a a fiſhing- 
t. This great and d Ge battle happencd in the year 1314*. 
Ihe rem ain der of Robert's reign was a ſeries of the mot glorious 
lucceſles; and fo Wal did is nobility anderſtand the princi ples "of civil 
liberty, aud 10 unfettered were they by religious coufiderations, that, in 
a letter they tent to the pops, they acknowlet: rd that they h ad ſe t aſide 
. Lol for de bang the crown, by holding it of England; and that they 
would do the tame by Ro bert, if he thowd make the like attempt. 
Robert, hav ing thus delivered Scotland, ſent his brother Edward to Ire- 
land, at the head of an ar; my, with Which he conquered the greateſt part 
ot that kingd ouny end was proclaimed its king; but by expoſing him- 
lelf too much, lie „Was killed. Robert, before his death, made an ad. 


C! 
S 
; rates of [1 GETY 
"9 


* That * Sent. £ r 3 2 
LIE the Scots of thoſe daxs were better acquainted with Mars than the Muſes, 


„ deen Tom a Scoving hatlad made on this meme rable victory, Which begins as 


Flas dens of England fore may vou mourn, 
For Your lemiuns zou have loft at Fannockburne 
. With keve a low! 
What ho! ween'd the king of Eng! land, 
So oon o have won all 8 > 
with rumby low, 
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Pan the people. He had received an excellent education in E 
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vantageous prace,w ith England ; and died in 1328, with the character 
of being the greateſt hero of his age. 

= & he” glory of th Scots may be taid to have been in its zenith under 
Robert I. who was Needed by his fon David II. He was a virtuous 
prince; but his abllithes, both in war and peace, were eclipied by his 
brother-in-law and enemy, Edward III. of England, whoſe fitter he 
married. Edward, who was as eager as any of his predeceflors to effect 


original competitoy. His progreſs was at firſt 'amazingly rapid ; and - 
and Edward defeated the roy al party in many bloody battles ; but B 
lol was at laſt driven ont of his ufurped Kingdom by the Seatch 5 


triots. David had the misfortune to be taken prifoner by the Englich 


at the battle of Durham; and, after continuing above «eleven years in 
captivity, paid 100,000 marks for his ranfom ; and died in peace, wich. 
dut iflue, in the year 1371. 

The crown of Scotland then devolved upon the family of Stuart, by 
its head having been married to the Fel wm. of Robert I. The firſt 
King of that name was Robert II. a wite and brave prince. He was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Robert III. whoſe age and infirmities diſqualified 
him from reigning; ſo that he was forced to truſt the government to 
his brother, the duke of Albany, an ambitions prince, who teems to 
have had an intention to procure the crown for his own family. Ro- 


bert, upon this, attempted to ſend his ſecond ſon to France; but he 


was moſt ungeneroully intercepted by Henry IV. of England; aud, 
m_ tuffering a long ca ptivity,. he was obliged to pay an exorbitant 
'anſom. During the impriſonment of James in England, the military 
glory of the Scots was carried to its greateſt height in France, where 
they ſuppor ted that tottering monarchy againſt E ngland, and their ge 
nerals obtained fome of the firſt ti itles of the kingdom. 
James, the firſt of that name, upon his return to Scotland, BHICOY ered 
great talents for government, enatted many wite laws, and wa Ader - 
ng 
Guring the reigns of Henry IV. and V. where he ſaw the fenda} 51 oy 
refined from many of the imperfections which ſtill adhered to“ it in li 
den kingdom; he determined therefore to abridge the OVErTIOVR 
power of the Robles, and to recover ſuch lands as "bad been viaflle 
wrettcd from the crown during his minority and the preceding: rel gs; 
hut we execution of thete defigns coft him his life; he being mur— 
dered in bis bed by fome of the chic! nobility in 1437, and the forty: 
i year of his age. | 
A 07g minority ſucceeded ; bat 1 II. would pr obably lar 


equalled the greate ſt of his anceſtors both in warlike and civil virus 
ad he not been ſuddenly killed by the accidental burſting of a cannot. 


in the thirtieth year of his age, as he was befieging the caſtle of Rox” 
n tt, Which was defended by the Engliſh. 

Suſpi cion, * immoderate attachment to . and many 
ot the errors of a 2 niind, are rinble in the conduct of James II. 
my his turbailent reign was coed $ a rebellion of his ſubjects, being 

$211 in battle in 1488, aged thirty. fe, | : 

His jon, James IV. was the moſt acco omplilnes prince of the age: be 


. | 4 
Ve 3 naturally Generous and brave: he loyed-ma 2 nilicence, he delighted 


_ 5 2 
in War, and was eager to obtain fame. He encouraged and protec! 2 


the commerce of his ſubjects, fo that they greatly increaſed in mow ; 
end the court of Tames, at the time of his marriage with Henry Vil. 
daughter, was ſplendid and re1pe ctable. Even this alliance could ro- 


land, etpouſed the cauſe of Baliol, fon to. Baliol the 
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cure him of his family diſtemper, a predilection for the French, in 


whoſe cauſe he raſhly entered, and was killed, with the flower of his 


nobility, by the Engliſh, in the battle of Flodden, anno 1513, and the 
fortieth of his age. 


The minority of his fon, James V. was long and turbulent and when 


he grew up, he married two French ladies; the firſt being daughter to 
the king of France, and the latter of the honſe of Guiſe He inſtituted 
the court of ſeſſion, enacted many ſalutary laws, and greatly promoted 
the trade of Scotland, particularly the working of the mines. At this 
time the balance of power was ſo equally voited between the contend- 
ing priaces of Europe, that James's friendthip was conrted by the pope, 
the emperor, the king of France, and his uncle Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, from all whom he received magnificent preſents. But James 
Hok little ſhare in foreign affairs; he teened rather to imitate his pre- 
decefiers in their attempts to humble the nobility : and the doctrines of 
the reformation beginning to be propagated in Scotland, he permitted, 
at the inſtigation of the clergy, a religious pertecution ; though it is. 
general, believed, that, had he lived longer, he would have ſeiſed all 
the church revenues, in imitation of Henry. Having rather ſhghted 
ſome friendly overtures made to him by the King of England, and 
thereby given great umbrage to that prince, a war at length broke 
out between them. A large army, under the command of the duke of 
Norfolk, entered Scotland, and ravaged the country north of the 


Tweed. After this ſhort expedition, the Englith army retired to Ber- 


wick. Upon this the king of Scotland ſent ten thouſand men to the 
weitern borders, who entered England at Solway-Frith ; and he him- 
ef followed them at a ſmall diſtance, ready to join them upon occa- 
on. He ſoon after gave great offence to the nobility and the army, 
by imprudently depriving their general, lord Maxwell, of his commiſ- 
non, and conterring the command on Oliver Sinclair, a private gen- 


tleman, who was his favourite. The army were ſo much diſguſted 


with this alteration, that they were ready to diſband, when a ſmall 
body of Engliſh horſe appeared, not exceeding five hundred. A panic 
tied the Scots, who 'mmediately took to flight, ſuppoſing themlelves 
'o be attacked by the whole body of the Engliſh army. The Eygliſh 
norte, ſeeing them flee with ſuch precipitation, cloſely purſued them, 
and flew great numbers, taking priſoners ſeven lords, two hundred 
gentlemen, and eight hundred ſoldiers, with twenty-four pieces of ord- 
nance, This diſaſter ſo much affected king James, that it threw him 
into p 5 of zips, of which he ſoon after died, on the 14th of Decem- 
Der, 1542, | 
His daughter and ſucceſſor, Mary, was but a few hours old at the 
"ime of her father's death. Her beauty, her miſconduct, and her miſ- 
fortunes, are alike famous in hiſtory. It is ſufficient here to ſay, that, 
during her minority, and while ſhe was wife to Francis II. of France, 
ze retormation advanced in Scotland; that being called to the throne of 
her ancettors while a widow, ſhe married her own couſin- german, the 
lord Darnley, whoſe untimely death has given rife to ſo much con- 
8 3 - e Was confidered as his MUPGErer, Was an intur. 
| ; jects, from whom the fled into England, where the 
was ungenerouſly detained a priſoner for eighteen years, and after- 
Wards, on motives of ftate-policy, beheaded by queen Elizabeth in 1587 
in the forty-fixth year of her age. | = yh 
Mary's Ion, James VI. of Scotland ſucceeded, in right of kis blood 
7 e N 
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tro erſy. The conlequence of her hufband's death, and of her mar- 
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miles. 


' ENGLAND. 


from Henry VII. upon the death of queen Elizabeth, to the Engl 


cron, after ſhowing confiderable abilities in the government of Scot- 


land. This union of the two crowns, in fact, deſtroyed the independen- 
Cy, as it impoveriſhed the people, of Scotland : for, the ſeat of govern- 
ment being removed to England, their trade was checked, their agri- 


culture neglected, and their gentry obliged. to ſeek for fituations in 
other countries. James, after a ſplendid but troubleſome reign over 


his three kingdoms, left them, in 1625, to his ſon, the unfortunate 


Charles I. That prince by his deſpotic principles and conduct in- 
duced both his Scottiſh and Engliſh ſubjects to take np arms againſt 


him; and, imleed, it was in Scotland that the ſword was firſt drawn 
againſt Charles. But when the royal party was totally defeated in Eng- 
land, the king put himſelf into the power of the Scottiſh army; they 


at firſt treated him with retpect, but afterwards delivered him up to 
the Engliſh parliament, on condition of their paying 400,000 pounds 


to the Scots, which was ſaid to be due to them for arrears. However, 


the Scots afterwards made ſeveral bloody but unſucceſsful attempts to 


reſtore his ſon, Charles II. That prince was finally defeated by Crom- 
well, at the battle of Worceſter, 1651, after which, to the time of his 
reſtoration, the common Wealth of England and the protector gave law 
to Scotland. | 

The ſtate of parties in England, at the acceflion of queen Anne, was 
ſuch, that the Whigs once more had recourſe to the Scots, and offered 
them their own terms, if they would agree to the incorporate union as 
it now ſtands. It was long before the majority of the Scotch parlia- 
ment would liften to the propoſal ; but, at laſt, partly from conviction, 
and partly through the effects of money diſtributed among the needy 


' Nobility, it was agreed to; ſince which event, the hiſtory of Scotland 
becomes the fame with that of England. 
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NLA 
EXTENT AND SIT Ur 


MIL ES. | DEGREES. 
Length 380 } 50 and 56 North latitude. 


*= Breddth 300. F between 2 Eaft and 6-20 Weſt longitude. 


Great Britain contains 79,712 ſquare miles, with 119 inhabitants to each. 


BOUNDARIES, 17 hours and 30 minutes; and the ſhorteſt in 
the ſouthern near eight hours. It is bounded on the North by that 


part of the iſland called Scotland; on the Eaſt by the German Ocean; 
on the Weſt by St. George's Channel; and on the South by the Eng- 


liſh Channel, whieh parts it from France; and contains 49,450 {quare 


The ſituation, by the ſea wathing it on three ſides, renders England 


liable to a great uncertainty of weather, ſo that the inhabitants on part 


of the ſea-· coaſts are often viſited by agnes and fevers. On the other 


hand it prevents the extremes of heat and cold, to which other places, 
lying in the ſame degree of latitude, are ſubject; and it is, on that ace 
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| count, friendly to the longevityaof the inhabitants in general, eſpeci- 
| ally thoſe who live on a gry ſoil. Fo this fituatiou likewite we arc to 


| fioned by retrething ſhowers and the warm yapours of the fea. _ 
NAME AND DIVISIONS, t Antiquaries are divided with regard to 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, F theetymology of the word England; {ome 
derive it from a Celtic word, fignifying a level co! untsy, but the common 
etymology appears to be preferable; according to which it is derived from 


3. groat part of the original Saxon adventurers into this-itland. la te 
| time of the Romans, the whole ifland went by the name of Britannia. 
The word Brit, according to Mr. Camden, ſignified painted or {tained ; 

the ancient inhabitants being famous for painting their bodies: other 
antiquarics, however, do not. agree in this etymology. The weſtoru 


Severn and Dee, is called W.. 2 5 s, or the /and of ſtrangers, becauſe inha- 
| bited by the Belgic Gauls, who were driven thither by the Romans, and 
were ſtrangers to the old natives. | 
When the! Romans provinciated England, they divided it into, 
1. Britaumia Prima, Which con rained the ſouthern parts of the king- 
dom. | | 5 
2. Britannia Secunda, containing the weſtern parts, comprehending 
| Wales. ' And = | 
3. Maxima Cweſarienfs, which a from the Trent as far north- 
ward as the wall of Severus, between Newcaſtle. and Carliſle, and ſome- 
| times as far as that of Adrian in Scotland, between the Forth ang, Clyde. 
To thoſe divifions ſome add the Flavia Caſaricntis, Which they Up» 
W pole to contain the midland counties. 
When the Saxons invaded England, about the year 450, and when 
they were eftablithed in the year 582 , their chief leaders appropriated to 


tries which each had been the moſt inſtrumental in conquering; and the 
whole formed a heptarchy, or PR contederacy, confiſting of {even 
F kingdoms. In time of war, a chief was choſen from the ſeven kings, 
| by public content ; ſo that the Saxen heptarchy appears to have lome- 


bat reſembled the conſtitigt! ION of Grcec & during t! he Heroic ages, 


Kingdoms erccted by the Saxons, uſually ſtyled the Saxon Heptarchy. 


KINGDOMS, h COUNTIES. CHIEF TOWNS, 

1. Kent, founded by | 2 
Hengiſt in 473, and Kent G55 46 „ # Canterbury 

e „ 

. South Saxons, | 

Fn 4 by Elia in) Suite =+ +50» us o&« © Chichnes 


4b, and ended K eee.» | Southwark 
6 - urn une, 


3. Ee Angles, found denne V Norwich ; 
by Utla in 575 Suffolk... + --f BurySt.Edmund's 
ad ended 1 in 793. '} Cambridge, with «+++ -» Cambridge 
ö : The Ifle of Ely roo ++ Bly 
4. WeſtSaxons, found- Cornwall •— — Launceſton. 
ed by Cerdic in 512, Devon | Exeter 
att ended in 1060 Dorſet ) PRguT he ny Derchefter 
7 5h 


ENGLAND. : 109 


F acribe that perpetual verdure for which L. ngland 15 remarkable, oc. 
Anglen, a prov ne NOW tubject to his Danith majeſty, which furniſhed 


tract of England, which is 2 mot par ated from the reſt by the rivers 


| themſelves, after the manner of then northern conquerors, the coun- 
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KINGDOMS. | * COUNTIES. | ' cine 
E | | | Somerſet ( 23233333 ath 
Weſt Saxons continued. 4 Wilt —— 
| Hants eee roo» +500 Wincheſtter 
LBerks — *6—õ9õ 24 Abingdon 
Faancifier '- - '- ono yo 504 ] Lancaſter 
| 1 Vork ·ͤ— ́ IEEE LEASED Vork 
3. Northumberland, — Durham 
founded by Ida in } Cumberland -.. . <1. * Carliſle 
974, and ended in] Weſtmorland d Appleb 
7922922 4% eee e and Scot- \ . 
| | land, to the Frith of 
| rh rn | Newcaſtle 


6. Eaſt Saxons, found-{ Eſſenʒrn 
ed by Erchewin in Middleſex, and part of | 
527,andended in 746 | Hertford + - --. F 4 en 


{ The other part of Hertford ] Hertford 
Gouceſter I Glouceſter 
Herter! ee 
Woce ster + Woroefter 
Warwick | Warwick 
Lajceſter -+ coo + 42+. eier 
| : b 
7. Mercia, founded by | Northampton. . | Northampton 
Cridda in 582, and } Linconnn . . 1 Lincoln 
ended in 874 ---+-- Y Huntingdon -+ +++ + ---- - Huntingdon 
Bedford -» << 5.6 an + + 4 Begtard 
| Buckingham CVVT Ayleſbury 
Oxford - aqa Oxford 
| Stafford =<++++ +++ «++» | Stafford 
Herb oven oge's Derby 
Salop IEEE TEEEEEEEESD Shrewſbury 
| Nottingham + «+ «= «+ « Nottingham 
( Cheſter -- +++ ee. } Cheſter. 


OWNns, 


Tt is the more neceſſary to preſerve theſe diviſions, as they account 
for different local cuſtoms, and many very eſſential modes of inheri- 5 
tance, which to this day prevail in England, and which took their ris Y 


from different inſtitutions under the Saxons. Since the Norman inva- B 
fion, England has been divided into counties, a certain number of 9 
Which, excepting Middleſex and Cheſhire, are comprehended in fix cir I 


cuits, or annual progreſſes of the judges, for adminiſtering juſtice to the , WF 


ſubjects who are at a diſtance from the capital. The circuits are : I 
CIRCUITS, COUNTIES. CHIEF TOWNS. „ 
Eſſ ex . . . . ) Chelmsford, Colcheſter, Harwich, . 

3 Malden, Saffron-Walden, Bocking, i 


Braintree, and Stratford. 5 
1. Hertford + -«-- + | Hertford, St. Albans, Ware, Hitchin, 
| : Baldock, Biſhop's-Stortford, Perks 


| 1 5050 5 7 hamſtead, Hemſted, and Barnet. 


| Kent  Maidficne, Camerbury, Chatham, * 

; | Rocheſter, Greenwich, Woolwich, | 
1 Dover, Deal, Deptford, Fever Tha 
= | Dartford, Romney, Sandwich, 
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CIRCUITS, 


* 
Home cir- 
cuit con- 
tinued. 


II. 


Norfolk cir- 


uit 


III. 


Oxford cir- 4 


euit 6 20 


| 


Bi 


: Cambridge ©2906 


COUNTIES, - CHIFF TOWNS. : 
Kent «obey | | Sheerneſs, Tunbridge, ' Margate, 
| | Graveſend, and Milton, | 
Surry Southwark, Kinyſton, Galldegd, 
| Croydon, Epſom, Richmond, 


Wandſworth, Batterſea, Putney, 
Farnham, Godalmin, Bagſhot, Eg- 
ham, and Darking. 

Chicheſter, Lewes, Rye, . Eaſt Grin- 


| Shoreham, Arundel, Winchelſea, 
ä Brigbthemene, and Pet- 
| worth. 


"Bucks £0 © 5 ons 
ö nam, Gen Marlow. Stoney-Strat- 


A SY ford, and Newport Pagnel. 
| edford e 


ſtable, Luton, and Biggleſwade. 
Huntingdon ---- | Huntingdon, St. Ives, Kimbolton, 


ſey, and Yaxley. | 
Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Roy- 
ſton, and Witbech. _ 
Bury, Ipſwich, Sudbury, Leoftoff, 
part of Newmarket, Aldborough, 
| Bungay, Southwold, Brandon, 
1 J Haleſworth, Mildhenhall, Beccles, 


| Suffolk + «+++ += 


| bridge, Lavenham, Hadley, Long 
| | Melford, Stratford, and Eaſter- 

bergholt. 

Norwich, Thetford, 

mouth. 


Norfolk — * Lynn, Lar- 


| | 
"Oxon +++--+++ | Oxford, Banbury, Chipping- Norton, 


£ Henley, Burford, Whitney, Dor- 
. - | cheſter, Woodſtock, and Thame. 

Berks . 

25 lingford, Newbury, Hungerford, 
| Maidenhead, Farringdon, Wantage, 
and Oakingham. 

Glouceſter, "l'ewkſbury, Cirenceſter, 
part of. Briſtol, Camden, Stow, 
Berkley, Durſley, Lechlade, Tet- 


Glouceſter -. .. . 


| bury, Sudbury, Wotton, and 
25 | Marſhfield. | 
4 Worceſter - +++» | Worceſter, Eveſham, Droitwich, 
7 > Bewdley, Stourbridge, Kiddermin- 


ſter, and Perſhore. 
bean . ; 


Caerleon, and Newport. 


| | Hereford -+« -.: - Hereford, Leominſter, Weobley, 

5 2 Ledbury, Kyneton, and Roſs. 
Salop . . . {| Shrewſbury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, 
N . Wenlock, Biſhop's Caſtle, Whit- 


Wem, and 


church, Oſweſlry, 


4 | N ewport, 


ſtead, Haſtings, Horſham, Midhurſt, 


Ayleſbury, Buckingham. High Wicks 
Bedford, Ampthill, Wooburn, Dun®. 


Godmanchefter, St. Neot's, am- 
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Framlingham, Stowmarket, Wood- 
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Abingdon, Windſor, Reading, Wal- 


Monmouth, Chepſtow, Abergavenny, | 
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Oxford cir- 
cuit conti- 
nued- o vie * 


IV. 


v. 


Weſtern cir- „ 
cuit - — 
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COUNTIES. 


Stafford - 


Warwick + » 


Leiceſter - - 
Derby 3 
Nottingham - - 


Lincoln 


Rutland 
Northampton 


Hants -- 


V 


Dorſet 8 


Soinerſet + - 


Devon ----- 


Cornwall 


- - | Saliſbnry, - Devizes, 


. . | Dorcheſter, Lyme, Sherborne, Shafic- 


ENGLAND. 


AD 
WES 


CHIEFS TOWNS, 


Stafford, Litchfield, Newcaſtle- under. 
Line, Wolverhampton, Rugele;, 
J Burton, Utoxeter, and Stone. 
J) Warwick, Coventry, Birmingham, 
Stratford upon Avon, Tamworth, 
Aulceſter, Nuneaton, and Atherton, 
Leiceſter, Melton-Mowbray, Afhby- 
de- la-Zouch, Boſworth, and Har- 
borough. 5 
Derby, Chefterficld, , Wirkſworth, 
Attbourne, Bakewell, Balſover, and 
Buxton. | | 
Nottingham, Southwell, Newark, 
Eaſt and Weſt Retford, Mansfield, 
Tuxford, Workſop, and Blithe. 
« | Lincoln, Stamford, Boſton, Grant- 
bam, | Croyland, Spalding, New 
| Sleaford, Great Grimſby, Gaint- 
borough, Louth, and Horncaſtle, 
- | Oakham and Uppingham. 
Northampton, Peterborough, Da- 
ventry, Higham-Ferrers, Brack- 


levy, Oundle, Wellingborough, 
Thrapſton, Towceſter, Rocking- 


hau, Kettering, and Rothwell. 
) Winchefter, Southampton, Port!- 
mouth, Andover, Baſingſtoke, 
Chriſtchurch, Petersfield, Lyming- 
ton, Ringwood, Rumſey, Alresford 
and Newport, Yarmouth and Cowes, 
in the Iſle of Wight. 
Marlborough, WR 
Malmfbury, Wilton, Chippenham, Wa. 
Caine, Cricklade, Trowbride, Brac- x 


ford and Warminfter. 


bury, Poole, Blandford, Bridpori, 
Weymouth, Melcombe, Wareham, 
and Winb urn. | | 
„Bath, Wells, Briſtol in part, Taunton, 
Bridgewater, Ilcheſter, Minehead, 
Milbourn-Port, Glaſtonbury, Wet 
lington, Dulverton, Dun iter, W atch- 
et, Yeovil, Somerton, Axbfidge, 
Chard, Bruton, Shepton- Malict, 
Croſcomb, and Froome. 
Exeter, Plymouth, Barnſtable, Bid- 
deford, "Tiverton, Honiton, Dart- 
mouth, Taviſtock, Topſham, Oke- 
| hampton, Aſhburton, Crediton, 
Moulton, Torrington, Totnels, Ax- 
nunſter, Plympton, and Hfracom®. 
- | Launceſton, Falmouth, Truro, Salle 
ath, Bodmyn, St. Iyes, Padfio, 
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43.5 


Weſtern Cornwall LO Tregony, Fowey, Penryn, Kelling- 


er- 
00, circuit ton, Letkeard, Leſtwithiel, Helſton, 
continued. LL 5 J Penzance, and Redruth.  _ 
m, (York +++-++-- I York, Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, 
th, | _ Rippon, Pontefract, Hull, Rich- 
on. : mond, Scarborough, Boroughbridge, 
y | { Malton, Sheffiela, Doncafter, Whit- 
ar. VVV | { by, Beverley, Northallerton, Bur- 
| | { lington, Knareſborough, Barneſley, 
th, | Sherborne, Bradford, Tadcaſter. 
nd | Skipton, Wetherby, Ripley, Hey- 
| | don, Howden, Thirſke, Gitborongh, 
Kk, Pickering, and Yarum. | 
d, | Durham. Durham, Stockton, Sunderland, Stan- 
III.,. | hope, Barnard- Caſtle, Dailington, 
t- Northern 4 Hartlepool, and Awkland. 
W * gircuit®, | Northumberland | Newcaſtle, I inmouth, North Shields, 
t- | ” | Morpeth, Alnwick, and Hexham. 
Lancaſter + -++ | Lancaſter, Mancheſter, Preſton, Liver- 
| | pool, Wigan, Rochdale, Warring- 
a- ton, Bury, Ormikirk, Hawkſhead, 
* e and Newton. - 
h, Weſtmorland -- } Appleby, Kendal, Lonſdale, Kirby- 
3 | | Stephen, Orton, Ambleſide, Bur- 
ton, and Milthorpe. N 
{- Cumberland - | Carhfle, Penrith Cockermouth, White- 
65 | | haven, Ravenglaſs, Egremont, Kel- 
E 0 wick, Workington, and Jerby, : 
” | Middleſex is not comprehended in theſe circuits; nor Cheſhire, 


L . which, being a county palatine, enjoys municipal laws and privileges. 
lle fame may be ſaid of Wales, which is divided into four circuits. 


1, bY 
, | | 

1 { Middleſex + . .] London, firſt meridian, north lat. 31 
5 8 31. Welſtminſter, Uxbridge, Brent- 
= 1 ford, Cbelſea, Highgate, Hamp- 
: Counties | | ſtead, Kenſington, Hackney, and 
excluſive of4 SC Hampton-Court, _ 
i the circuits. | Cheſter + --+-- + | Cheſter, Nantwich, Macclesfield, Mal- 
C pas; Norwich, Middlewich, Sand- 
. 7 | bach, Congleton, Knotsford, Fro- 
. = | Lend re diſham and Haulton. 
„ __ CIRCUITS or WALES. 

Fi Flint... y Flint, St. Aſaph, and Holywell. 


North-Faſt }. Denbigh ----- . ( Denbigh, Wrexham, and Ruthen. 


- 


ciretuat « = «+ Montgomery Montgomery, Llanvylin, and Wejch- 
. Pool. 3 


So In the Lent or Spring aſſizes, the Northern circuits extend only to Vork and 
Lancaſter; the aſſizes at Durham, Neweaflle, Appleby, and Carlifſe being held oniy 
in ihe Autumn, and diſiinguiſhed by the appellation of'the long circuit. 
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CIRCUITS, COUNTIES. CHIEF TOWNS, 


| Angleſea - - ..) Beaumaris, Holyhead, and Newbugb. 
North-Weſt ) Caernarvon - - (Bangor, Conway, Caernarvon, ang 
circuit. Pullhilly. ö . | 
- Merioneth + - - .) Dolgelly, Bala, and Haleigh. + 
Radnor- - - - + - - - 1 Radnor, Preſtean, and Knighton, 
South-Eaſt ] Brecon - - +++ ++ - | Brecknock, Built, and Hay. 
circuit - - - } Glamorgan +--- { Llandaif, Cardiff, Cowbridge, Neath, 


G | and Swanſey. | 
— Pembroke .. . St. David's, Haverfordweſt, Pem- 
{7-H 5 broke, Tenby, Fiſcard, and Mil- 
5 | | fordhaven. | | 
South-Weſt Cardigan. Cardigan, Aberiſtwith, and Llanha- 
circuit 7 I |  darn-vawer. | | 
1 | Cacrmarthen ++ | Cazcrmarthen, Kidwelly, Llanimdc- 
| 1 | Gt | very, Landilobawr, Langharn, and 
10 J Lanelthy. 
1 | IA ENGLAND. | 
| | 0 40 Counties, which ſend up to parliament 80 knights. 
il > _ 25 Cities (Ely none, London four) .. + 50 citizens, 
1 167 Boroughs, two aach. . 334 burgefles. 
. 280 | 7 
if 0 5 Boroughs (Abingdon, Banbury, Bew dle) 5 5 burgeſſes. 
il; | | Higham-Ferrers, and Monmouth), one each ß | 
bl {4 2 Univerſitie . 4 repreſentatives, 
17 8 Cinque ports (Haſtings, Dover, Sandwich, | 
1 | Romney, Hithe, and their three dependents, > 16 barons, 
1 Rye, Winchelſea, and Seaford), two each } | 
3 | WALES, = 
| ! 0 | h,, —Ukp ů PV 12 knights, 8 
. N 2 ö . "Ra 
1 00 12 Boroughs (Pembroke two, Merioneth none), 12 burgeſſes. Mt 
1 Wh one each POE 5³955⁵*255ym EIA OO EE EEE | 8 
Bi SCOTLAND. 1 
1 5 OE | 3% 5 
1 33 %%% ̃ ĩ 0ũ- Ü ˙ AR * „ „„ 30 knights. + 
1 37 Cities and Boroughs · 2 . 13 burgeſſes. 
Wl» = I 
1 Total 558 
ll! Beſides the fifty-two counties into which England and Wales are di. 
| vided, there are counties corporate, confiſting of certain diſtricts, t. 
#1330 which the liberties and juriſdictions peculiar to a county have bern 


granted by royal charter. Thus the city of London is a county di- 
ſtinct from Middleſex; the cities of York, Cheſter, Briſtol, Exete, 
Norwich, Worceſter, and the towns of Kingſton-upon-Hull, and Ner- 


0 caſtle-upon-Jine, are counties of themſelves, diſtinct from thoſe of 
Which they lie. The ſame may be ſaid of Berwick-upon-Tweed, Which 
1 lies in Scotland, and has within its juriſdiction a ſmall territory of te 


miles on the north fide of the river. | . 
Under the name of a town, boronghs and cities are contained; for 


gh, 
and 


ENGLAND...” © -— Tb 


very borough or city is a town, though every town is not a borough 
or city. A borough is ſo called, becauſe it ſends up burgeſſes to par- 
liament; and this makes the difference between a village or town, and 
a borough. Some boroughs are corporate, and ſome not corporate 3 
and though decayed, as Old Sarum, they ſtill ſend burgeſſes to parlia- 
ment. A city is a corporate borough, that has, or has had, à biſhop; 
for if the biſhoprick be diffolyed, yet the city remains. To have fub- 
urbs, proves it to be a city. Some cities are allo counties, as before 
mentioned. _ HO | | 

So1L, AIR, SEASONS, AND WATER.] The ſoil of England and Wales 
differs in each county, not ſo much from the nature of the ground, 
though that muſt be admitted to occaſion a very conſiderable altera- 
tion, as from the progreſs which the inhabitants of each county have 
made in the cultivation of lands and gardens, the draining of marſhes, 
and many other local improvements, which are here carried to a much 
greater degree of perfection than they are perhaps in any other part of 


the world, if we except China. To enter upon particular ſpecimens 


and proofs of theſe improvements, would require a large volume. All 
that can be ſaid, therefore, is, in general, that, if no unkindly ſeaſon 
happen, England produces corn not only ſufficient to maintain her own | 
inhabitants, but to bring large ſums of ready money for her exports. 
The foil of England ſeems to be particularly adapted for rearing 
timber; and the plantations of trees round the houſes of noblemen and 
gentlemen, and even of peaſants, are delightful and aſtoniſhing at the 
tame time. Some have obſerved a decay of that oak timber which an- 


| cicntly formed the great fleets that England put to ſea; but as no pub- 


lic complaints of this kind haye been heard, it may be ſuppoſed that 
great ſtores are ſtill in reſerve; unleſs it may be thought that our ſhip- 
yards have lately been partly ſupplied from America or the Baltic. | 
As to air, little can be added to what has been already ſaid con- 
cerning the climate*. ' In many places it is certainly loaded with ya- 
pours wafted from the Atlantic ocean by weſterly winds; but they are 
ventilated by winds and ſtorms, ſo that in this reſpe& England is, to 
foreigners and people of delicate conſtitutions, more diſagreeablè than 
walubrious. It cannot, however, be denied that in England the wea- 
ther is ſo exceſſively capricious and unfavourable to certain conſtitu- 
tions, that many of the inhabitants are induced to fly to foreign coun- 
tries, in hopes of obtaining a renovation of their health. ES 
After what we have obſerved on the Englith air, the reader may form 
tome idea of its ſeaſons, which are ſo uncertain, that they admit of no 
deleription. Spring, ſummer, autumn, and winter, ſucceed each other; 
but in what month their different appearances take place, is very un - 


* The climate of England has more advantages than are generally allowed it, if 
we admit the opinion of king Charles the Second upon this fubject, which is cor- 
r050rated by that of fir William Temple: and it may be obſerved, that they were 
both irayeliers, ] muſt needs add one thing,” ſays fir William, in his Miscellanea, 
Jo il. p. 114, edit. 8vo. 1690, „ in favour of our climate, which I heard the king 
flax, and I thought new and right, and truly like a king of England, that loved and 
2 3 and extolling thofe of Italy and Spain, or at leaſt of France, He ſaid, 
- 0 thought that was the beſt climate where he could be abroad in the air with 
=P eafure, or at leaſt without trouble or inconvenience, the moſt days in the year, 
g wy the moſt hours in the day; and this he thought he could be in England, more 
« Man in any country heknew in Europe.“ „ And U believe,” adds fir William, © tt 
8 eee, not only of the hot and the cold, but even among our. neighbours in 
58 e and the Low Countries themſelves, where the heats or the colds, and changes 

ot ſeaſons, are. leſs treatable (or moderate) than they are with us. 


— — 


1 2 *4» . 
eftcemed his own country. . It was in reply to ſome company that were reviling our 
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determined. The ſpring begins ſometimes in February, and ſometimes 
in April. In May the face of the country is often covered with hoars 
froſt inſtead of blofloms. The beginning of June is ſometimec*: as cold 


as the middle of December; yet at other times the thermom-tor.riſcs. 


in that month as high as it does in Italy. Even Auguſt has its vieiſſi. 
tudes of heat and cald ; and, upon an average, September, and next to 
it October, are the two moſt agreeable months in the year. The natives 
ſometimes experience all the four ſeaſons within the compaſs of one day, 
cold, temperate, hot, and mild weather. This inconſtancy, kowerer, 
is not attended with the effects that might be naturally apprehended. A 
fortnight, or at moſt three weeks, generally make up the difference with 
regard to the maturity of the fruits of the earth; and it is hardly ever ob- 
ſerved that the inhabitants ſuffer by a hot ſummer. Even the greateſt 
irregularity and the moſt unfavourable appearance of the ſeaſons are 
not, as in other countries, attended with famine, and very ſeldom with 


ſcarcity. Perhaps this, in a great meaſure. may be owing to the vaſt 


improvements of agricuiture ; for when ſcarcity has been complained 
of, it generally, if not always, proceeded from the exceiive exporta- 
tions of grain, on account of the drawback and the profit of the re- 
turns. - | 5 

The champaign parts of England are generally, ſupplied with excel. 


lent ſprings and fountains; though a diſcerning palate may perceive 
that they frequently contain ſome mineral impregnation. In ſome very 


high lands, the inhabitants are diſtreſſed for water, and ſupply them- 


telves by trenches, or digging deep wells. The conſtitutions of the 


Engliſh, and the diſeaſes to which they are liable, have rendered them 
extremely inquiſitive after ſalubrious waters, for the recovery and pre- 
ſervation of their health; to that England contains as many mineral 
wells, of known efficacy, as perhaps any country in the world. The 
moft celebrated are the bot-baths of Bath and Briſtol in Somerſetſhire, 


and of Buxton and Matlock in Derbyſhire : the mineral waters of Tun- 


bridge, Epſom, Harrowgate, aud Scarborough. Sca- water is uſed 8 
commonly as any other for medical purpoſes : and to delicate are the 
tones of the Englich fibres, that the patients can perceive, both in drink. 


ing and bathing, a difference between the ſea-water of one coaſt and 


that of another. 
FACE OF THE COUNTRY, þ The induſtry of the Engliſh is ſuch, a 
"AND MOUNTAINs. F to ſupply the abſence of thoſe favours 
which nature has fo laviſhly beſtowed upon ſome foreign climates, and 
in many reſpects even to exceed them. No nation in the world can equal 
the cultivated parts of England in beautiful ſcenes. The variety of 
high-lands and low-lands, the former gently ſwelling, and both of them 
forming the moſt luxuriant proſpects, the corn and meadow grounds, the 
intermistures of incloſures and plantation, the noble ſeats, comfortable 
hoates, cheerful villages, and well ftocked farms, often riſing in the 
neighbourhood of populous towns and cities, decorated with the moſt 
vivid colours of nature, are objects of which an adequate idea cannot be 
conveyed by deſcription. The moſt barren ſpots are not without their 
verdure ; but nothing can give us a higher idea of the Engliſh indufiry, 
than obterving that ſome of the pleaſanteſt counties in the kingdom ae 
naturally the moſt barren, but rendered fruitful by labour. Upon the 


whole, it may be ſafely affirmed, that no country in Europe equals Eng- 


land in the beauty of its proſpects, or the opulence of its inhabitants. 


Though England is full of delightful] riſing grounds, and the moit 


enchanting flopes, yet it contains few mountains. The moſt noted are 


5 
FX 


2 


the: Peak in Derbyſhire, the Endle in Lancaſhire, tlie Wolds in York: 
' ſhire, the Cheviot-hills on the borders of Scotland, the Chiltern in 
Bucks, Malvern in Worceſterſhire, Cotſwould in Glouceſterſhire, the 


Wales. In general, however, Wales and the northern parts may be 
termed mdunt ainous. 
R1vERs AND LAKES] I ri vers in England add n to its beau- 
ty as well as its opulencg. Phe Thames rites on the confines of Glon- 
eefterſhire, a little S. W. of Canter: ; and, after receiving the many 
tributary, ſtreanis of other rivers, it paſſes to Oxford, then by Abingdon, 
Wallnford, Reading, Marlow, and Windſor. From thence to King!- 
tou. V here formerly it met the tide, which, ſince the building of Weſt— 
minſter-bridge, is {aid to flow no higher than Richmond; from whence 
it 8ows to London, and, after dividing the counties of Kent and Eſſex, it 
widens im its progreſs, till it falls into the ſea at the Nore, from whence 
it is navigable ſor large ſhips to London bridge. It was formerly a re- 
proach to England among foreigners, that 10 capita) a river ſhould have 
1% tew bridges; thoſe of Ine and Kingſton being the only two it 
had, from the Nore to the laſt- mentioned place, for many ages. This 
inconveniency was in ſome m exiure owing. to the dearnets of materials 
tor building ftone-bridges, bit pers more to the fondnefs which the 
L : aglith, | in former days, had for water-carriage, and the enc ouragement 
of navigation. The great iner gaſe of riches, commerce, and inland 
trade, is now multiplying Iridges ; and the world cannot parallel, for 
commodiouſneſs, architettare, and workmanſhip, thoſe lately erected 
at Wettminſter and Black Friars. Batterſea, Putney, Kew, Richmond, 
Walton, and Ilampton-cgurt, have now bridges hee over the 
Thames, and others are projecting by public- ſpurited proprietors of the 
= grounds on both fides. 
8. Theriver Med: way, which rites near Tunbridge, falls into the Thames 
Wo ai Sheerncls, and is navigable for the largeſt thips as far as Chatham. 


be Severn, reckoned the ſecond river for importance in England, and 
tha firſt for FAY „riſes at Plinlimmon-hill in North-W ales; becomes 


© ; navigable. at Weli-Pool : ruus eaſt to Shrew {bury : then, turning ſouth, 


LS \iits Bridgnorth, Worceiter, and Tew keibury ; where it receives the 


U Per 885 after h.: in patſed « (rl00ce alter, it takes a fouth- welt di- 
rection; is, near its month, increaſed by the Wye and Uſtre, and diſ- 
charges itlelf into the Bristol Channel, near King-road, where he the 
great ſhips w bich cannot get up to Briſtol. The Trent riſes in the 
Maeree ot Statfordſhire, and, running fouth-eatt by Newcaitle-under- 
Line, divides th zat county into two parts; then, turning north-eatt on the 
confines of De rbyſnire, vitits Nottingham, running the whole length of 
that county to Linc olnthire, aud, being joined by the Ouſe and ſeveral 
other rivers towards ts mouth, obtains the name of the Humber, fall - 
ing into the fea {out} aſt of Hull. 5 

; ae other principal rivers in England are the Oute (a Gacke word ſig- 
vifying ewerrr in general) which falls into the Humber, after receiving 
the waters of many other 3 rivers. Another Oute riſes in Bucks, and falls 
into the 1 Ak near Lynn in Norfolk. The Tyne runs from welt to eaſt 
Wrough Nar thumberland. and falls into the German fea at Tinmonth, 
below Newcaſtle. - The Tees runs from weſt to taſt, div icling Durham 
from Yorkfkire e, and falls into the German fea below Stockton. The 
Feed runs from weft to eaſt, on the borders of Scotia: 05 and falls in- 
to the. German ica at Berwick, The Eden rums from ſontli to north 
Larongh Weitmorland and Cumberland, 2nd, Ms ls. Cuwrlitle, falls 
into Soiw ay - Frith below that city, The Lower Avonrunms wett through 


1 
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Wrekin in Shropfhire ; with thoſe of Plinlimmon and Snowdon in 
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Wiltſhire to Bath, and then, dividing Somerſetſhire from Glouceſter.” 
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ſhire, runs to Briſtol, falling into the mouth of the Severn below that 


city. The Derwent runs from eaſt to weſt through Cumberland, 


and, paling by Cockerinouth. falls into the Iriſh ſea a little below, 
The Ribble runs from eaſt to weſt through Lancaſhire, and, paſſing 
by Preſton, ditcharges itſelf into the Iriſh fea. The Merſey runs 
from the ſouth-eaſt 10 the north-weſt through Cheſhire, and then, di- 
viding Cheſhire from Lancathire, paſſes by Liverpool, and falls into 
the Iriſh ſea a little below that town; and the Dee riſes in Wales, and 
divides Flintſhire from Cheſhire, falling into the Iriſh channel below 


. Ekeſfter. > 


The lakes of England are few ; though it is plain from hiſtory and an- 


tiquity, and indeed, in ſome places, from the face of the country, that 


meres and fens have been frequent in England, till drained and con- 
verted into arable land. The chief lakes remaining are Soham mere, 


Wittleſca mere, and Ramſey mere. in the iſle of Ely, in Cambuygge- 
ſhire Al theſe meres in a rainy ſeaſon are overflowed, and form a lake 


of 40 or 50 mvles in circumference, Winander mere lies in Weſtmor- 

land, and ſome ſmall lakes in Lancaſhire go by the name of Derwent 

walers. | 75 | 
FoktsTs.] The firit Norman kings of England, partly for political 


' purpoſes, that they might the more effectually enſlave their new ſub- 
jects, and partly from the wantonneſs of power, converted immenſe 


tracts of grounds into foreſts for hnnting : and theſe were governed by 
laws peculiar to themſelves, ſo that it was neceſſary, about the time of 
pating the Magna-Charta, to form a code of the foreſt-laws ; and Jub 


tices in Eyre, ſo called from their fitting in the open air, were appoint- 


ed to ice them obſerved. By degrees thoſe vaſt tracts were disforeſted: 


and the chief fore ſts, properly ſo called, remaining out of no fewer than 
69, are thoſe of Windſor, New- Forett. the Foreſt of Dean. and Sher- 
wood Foreſt. Theſe foreſts produced formerly great quantities of ex- 
cellent oak, elm, ath, and beech, beſides walnut- trees, poplar, maple, 


and other kinds of wood. In ancient times England contained large 


woods, if not foreſts, of cheſnut trees, which exceeded all other kinds 
of timber for the purpoſes of building, as appears from many great 
bouſes ſtill ftanding, in which the cheſnut beams and roofs remain fil 
freſh and undecayed, though ſome of them are above 600 years old. 


Mz7TaLs AND MINERALS. } Among the minerals, the tin-mines ot 


Cornwall deſervedly take the lead. They were known to the Greeks 
and Phcoenicians, the latter eſpecially, ſome ages before the Chriſtian 
ra; and fince the Englith have ſound a method of manufacturing their 
tin into plates and white iron. they are of immenſe benefit to the nation. 


An ore called mundic is found in the beds of tin, which was very little 


regarded, till, above 70 years ago, fir Gilbert Clark diſcovered the art of 
manutatturing it; and it is ſaid now to bring in 150, 000l. a year, and A 
equal in gootinets the beſt Spaniſh copper, yielding a proportionable 


quantity f I pis calaminaris for making braſs. Thoſe tin works ar. 


under pecnliar regulations, by what are called the ſtannary laws ; and 


the miners have parliaments and privileges of their own, which are in 


force at this time. The pur.her of Corniſh miners is ſaid to amount 
to 1 0,000. Some gold has likewiſe been diſcovered in Cornwall, and 
the Fug! ſh lead is impregnated with fijver. The Englith-coined ſilver 
is part la ly known by roſes, and that of Wales by the prince's cap 


of teachers. Peronſhire, and oder counties of England, produce MT 
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ble; but the bolt kind, which reſembles Egyptian granite, is exceſſivel 


hard to work, Quarrics of freeſtone are found in many places. Norti- 
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ambefland and Cheſhire yield alum and falt-pits. TheEngliſh fal- 
ler's earth is of ſuch conſequence to the clothing trade, that its exporta- 
tion is prohibited under ſevere penalties. Pit and, fea-coal is found in 
many counties of England ; but the city of London, to encourage the 
nurlery of ſeamen, is chiefly ſupplied from the pits of Northumberland, 
and the biſhopric of Durham. The cargoes are ſhipped at Newcaſtle 
and Sunderland, and the exportation of coals to other countries is very 
eonfiderable. The mines of Nort humberland alone ſend every year up- 
wards of 090,000 chaldron of coals to London; and 1500 veſlels are 
employed in carrying them to that harbour along the eaſtern coaſt of 
England. | 


VrorraBLr AND ANIMAL PRO» } This is fo copious a ſubject, and 
DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND. ſuch improvements have been 


” 4 made in gardening and agriculture, ever fince the beſt printed accounts 
e have ſeen, that much muſt be left to the reader's own obſervation 
and experience. The corn trade of England has already been noticed ; 
but nothing can be ſaid with any certainty concerning the quantities of 
E wheat, barley, rye, peas, beans, vetches, oats, and other grain, growing 
in the kingdom. Excellent inſtitutions for the improvement of agri- 
culture are now common in England; and their members are fo public- 


ments, which ſerve to ſhow that agriculture and gardening may be car- 
ried to a much higher ſtate of perfection than they are in at prefent, 
The publications of the Bath Society upon the ſubject of agriculture are 
"Tf wel! known ; and ſuch has been the attention of the nation to this im- 
portant object, that his preſent majeſty has been pleaſed, Auguſt 31, 
1793, by letters patent under the great ſeal, to conſtitute a board for the 


= encouragement of agriculture and internal improvement. The proper 


E cultivation of the ſoil is an object ſo peculiarly intereſting to the come 
| munity at large, that thoſe who moſt aſſiduouſly attend to it are per- 


lips to be accounted the moſt meritorious citizens of their country. 

32 Honey and ſaffron are natives of England. It is almoſt needleſs to 

2 mention, to the moſt uninformed reader, in what plenty the moſt excel- 
bent fruits, apples, pears, plums, cherries, peaches, apricots, necta- 

2 ries, currants, gookeberries, raſpberries, and other hortulan produc- 
tions, grow here; and what quantities of cyder, perry, metheglin, and 
i | 


the like liquors, are made in ſome counties. The cyder of Devon and 
Herefordſhire, when kept, and made of proper apples, and in a parti- 
LE cular manner, 1s often preferred, by judicious palates, to French white 
=] wine, It is not enough to mention thoſe improvements, did we not ob- 
RY} ferve the natives of England have made the different fruits of the world 
their own, Sometimes by ſimple culture, but often by hot-beds and other 
aus of foreing nature. The Engliſh pine-apples are delicious, and 
deu plentifal. The fame may be ſaid of other natives of the Eaſt and 
EL Wett-Indies, Perſia, and Turkey. The Engliſh grapes are pleaſing to 
the taite; but their flavour is not exalted enough for making of wine: 
pe and indeed wet weather injures the favour of all the other fine fruits 
+) raited here, Our kitchen gardens abound with all ſorts of greens, roots, 
aud ſallads, in perfection; ſuch as artichokes, aſparagus, cauliflowers, 
ages coleworts, broccoli, peas, beans, Kidvev-beans, ſpinach 
beats, lettuce, celery, endive, turnips, carrots, potzoes, muſbrogms, 
: ky, wg and ſhallots, | . | | 
Yoad for dying is cultivate} ! —_ 2 jr 8 | 
flax are in S 2 u pa Ei ns 
ines 8. ging, however, have the FEugliſh been 
9 accefsful than in tke cultivation of cloyer, einquefoil, trefoil, 
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ſp;rited as to print periodical accounts of their diſcoveries and experi- 
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we regard their ſpirit, ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, or docility, Incredible hare 
been the pains taken, by all ranks, for improving the breed of this f- 


210 ENGLAND. 
ſaintfoin, lucern, and other meliorating graſſes for the ſoil. It belongs 
to a botaniit to recount the various kinds of uſeful and ſalutary herb, 
ſhrubs, and roots, that grow in different parts of England. The ſoil u 
Kent, Eſſex, Surry, and Hampſhire, is moſt favourable to the difficuk 
and tender culture of hops, which are now become a very confiderable 
article of trade. | 5: „„ 
With regard to ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS, I thall begin with the qua- 
arupeds. The Englith oxen are large and fat; but ſome prefer for the 
table the ſinaller breed of the Scotch and Welch cattle, after grazing in 
Engliſh paſtures. The Englifh hortes are the beſt in the world, whether 


yourite and noble animal; and the ſucceſs has been anfwerable; for they 
now unite all the qualities and beauties of Indian, Perſian; Arabian, 
Spaniſh, and other ſoreign bories. The irreiiftivle ſpirit and weight of 
the Engliſh cavalry render them ſuperior to all others in war: and an 
Engliſh hunter will perform incredible things in a fox or ſtag-chatc, 
Thote which draw carriages in the ſtreets of Lendon are often parti- 
cularly beautiful. "The exportation of horſes has of late become a con- 
iiderable article of commerce. The breed of aſſes and mules begin; 
likewiſe to be improved and encouraged in England. 


The Engliſh theep are of two kinds; thoſe that are valuable for their 
fleece, and thoſe that are proper for the table. The former are very 
large, and their fleeces conſtitute the original ſtaple commodity of Eng- 
land. In fome counties the inhabitants are as curious in their breed ot 
rams as in thote of their horſes and dogs; and in Lincolnſhire, part- 
eularly, it is no uncommon thing for one of theſe animals to ſell for 50 
It mutt, however, be owned, that thoſe large fat ſheep are very ran 
cating, It is thought that in England twelve millions of tleeces are 
ſhorn annually, which, at a medium of 2s. a fleece, makes 1,200,006. 
The other kind of ſheep which are fed upon the Downs, ſuch as tho: 
of Banſtead, Bagſliot heath, and Devonſhire, where they have what thc 
farmers call the ſhort bite, is little, if at all, inferior in flavour and 
tweetnets to veniſon. e | 9 

The Engliſh muſtiffs and bull-dogs are ſaid to be the ſtrongeſt and 
fierceſt of the canine ſpecies in the world; but either from the chang? 
of ſoil, or feeding, they degenerate in foreign climates. James I. of BR 
England, by way of experiment, turned out two Englith bull-dogs BR 
upon one of the fierceſt lions in the Tower, and they ſoon conquered oY 15 
him. The maſtiff, however, has all the courage of the bull-dog, without 


its ferocity, and is particularly diſtinguiſhed for his fidelity and dociltty. | 5 
Al che diiferent ſpecies of dogs that abound in other countries, for tlie q 
tield as well as domeſtic utes, are to be found in England. 3 . 
What has becn obterved of the degeneracy of the Engliſh dogs in fe- | 
reign countries is applicable to the Engliſh game-cocks, which afford 3 
mach barbarous diverſion to our ſportimen. The courage of thete fl 
berds is aſtoniſhing, and one of the true breed never leaves the pit ative th 


withont victory. The proprietors and feeders of this generous anima 
are likewiſe extremely curious as to his blood and pedigree. 5 
Tame fowls are much the ſame in England as in other counts; 
turkeys, peacocks common poultry, ſuch as cocks, pullets, and capo 
geeſe, ſwans, ducks, and tame pigeons. The wild fort are buſtards 
wild geeſe, wild ducks, tcal, wigeon, plover, pheatants, partridges 
woodcocks, grouſe, quail, landrail, ſnipe, wood-pigeons, hawks of 4 
ti rent kinds, kites, owls, herons, crows, rocks, ravens, magpies, Jack 
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daws and jays, blackbirds, «thruſhes, nightingales, goldfinches, linnets, 


5 larks, and a great variety of imall birds ; canary birds alſo breed in Eng- 
: land. The wheat-car is by many preferred to the ortolan, for the deli. 
A cacy of its fleſh and flavour, and is peculiar to England. 

8 Few countries are better ſupplied than England with river and ſca- 
13. fith, Her rivers and ponds contain plenty of ſalmon, trout, eels, pike, 
bs perch, ſinelts, carp, tench, barbel, gudgeons, roach, dace, grey mullet, 
1 bream, plaice, flounders, and craw-fiſh, befides a delicate lake: fiſn 
i called char, which is found in ſome freſh-water lakes of Wales and Cum- 
. berland. and, as ſome ſay, No where elle. The ſen -fith are cod, mack- 
3 arel, haddeck, whiting. herrings, pilchard. {ſkaite, ſoles. The John-dory, | 
hey wund towards e ee n 0 18 reckoned a great delicacy 8 18 the 
an, rod mullet. Several other tiſh are found on the tame coaſt. As to 
of a {6e!-fith, they are chiefly oy ſters, the propagation of which, upon their 
an proper banks, requires a peculiar culture. Lobſters, crabs, thrimps, 
11 and eſcallops, one of the moſt delicious of ſhell-fithes, cockles, wilks, 
oy perriwinkles, and muicles, with many other {mall ſhell-fih, abound in 
3 dhe Foglith Sea, The whales chiefly viſit the northern coaſt; but great 
has numbers of porpoiſes and ſeals appear in the channel. . 

0 With regard to reptiles, ſuch as adders, vipers, inakes, and worms; 
1 | and inſects. ſack as ants, gnats, waſps, and flies, England nearly reſem- 
ER ; bles the ruſt of Europe; and the difference, if any, becomes more proper 
ing for natural hiſtory than geography. UT: 
400 POPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN -?)? The exemption of the Eng- 
afth uns, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, liſn conſtitution from the det- 
501,  Pohuc powers exereiſed in foreign nations, net excepting republics, 
ank 5 Bo 15 one great reaton why it 15 very difficult to aſcertain the number of 
1 inhabitants in England ; and yet it is certain that this might occaſon-. 


al be done, by parliament, without any violation of public liberty, 
ad probably ſoon will take place. With regard to political calcula- 
ions, they muſt be very fallible, when applied to England. The pro- 
and digious infux of foreigners who ſettle in the nation, the emigrations of 

= inhabitants to America and the iſlands, their return from thence, and 
nd the great number of hands employed in ſhipping, are all of them mat- 
ange Ru 4 7 that Fender any calenlation extremely precarious. Upon the whole, 
I. of ME EE Eems probate that England is more populons than the eftimators 

LY ot her Inhabitants are willing to allow. The war with France and 
WA han, before the American, annually employed about 200,000 Eng 
hout RM lithmen, exclufize of Scotch and Irith, by fea and land; and its pro- 


lit.. WE grels carried off, by various means, very near that number. The de- 
rte WS © of population was indeed ſenſibly felt, but not ſo much as it was 


i=” © 74G 171 - 1 » 27-1 EO OR - 1 6 . Is 2 « * 
during the wars in queen Anne's reign, though not half of the numbers 


in f. were then employed in the ſea and land ſervice. 5 

d At the tame time, it is not probable that England is at preſent na- 
35 | turally more populous than ſhe was in the reign of Charles I. though 
mire | Fic 13 accidentally 10. The Englifh of former ages Were ſtrangers to 
192 that exceſlive ufe of ſpirituous liquors, and other modes of living, that 


dy deſtructive of propagation. On the other hand, the vaſt quantities 


1 : of cultivated Jands in England, fince thoſe times, it might reaſonably 
pom i 4 PRE would be frivourable to mankind ; but this advantage 15 
dard, E more than counterbalanced by the prevailing practice of en- 
iges, 7 rpms farms, wich is certainly unfavourable to population.; and, in- 
f dt :ependent of this, upon an average, perhaps a married couple has not 


N ws 1 K < A 2 7 » . 
jack- Wn on e dus progeny now as formerly. I will take the liberty to 
another obſexvation, which falls within the cogniſance of almoſt 
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every man, and that is the incredible increaſe of foreign names upon 
our pariſh books and public lifts, compared to what they were even in 
the reign of George J. 5 
After what has been premiſed, it would be preſumptuous to pretend 
to aſcertain the number of inhabitants in England and Wales: but, in 
my own private opinion, there cannot be fewer than 7,000,000. | 
Engliſhmen, in their perions, are generally well-fized, regularly fta 
kured, commonly fair, rather than otherwite, and florid in their com- 
piexions. It is, however, to be preſumed, that the vaſt number of fo 
© reigners that are intermingled and intermarried with the natives hare 
given a caſt to their perſons and complexions, different from thoſe of 
their anceſtors 150 years ago. The women, in their ſhape, features, 
and complexion, appear 1o gracefal and lovely, that England may he 
termed the native country of female beauty. But beſide the external 
graces ſo peculiar to the women in England, they are {till more to be 
valued for their prudent behaviour, thorough cleanlinets, and a tender 
aitection for their hutbands and children, and all the engaging dutics of 
domeſtic life. | 5 _ 
Of all the people in the world, the Engliſh keep themſelves the moſt 
cleanly. Their nerves are ſo delicate, that people of both fexes are ſome- 
times forcibly, nay mortally, affected by imagination; inſomuch that, 
before the practice of inoculation for the ſmalbpox took place, it was 
thought improper to mention that loathlome diteafe by its true name 
in any polite company. This over-tenfibility has been confidered a. 
Wn one of the ſources of thoſe ſingularities which to ſtrongly characterite 
11 7 the Englith nation. They ſometimes magnify the flightett appeorances | 
Wh into realities, and bring the molt diftant dangers immediately home to 
themſelves; and yet, when real danger approaches, no people face it 


3 

in ir! F : : 

11 with greater refolution or couſtancy of mind. They arc fond of clubs 

© 1 and convivial atlociations; and when theſe are kept within the hounds 
14 


of temperance and moderation, they prove the beſt cure for thole men- 
| tal evils, which arc to peculiar to the Engliſh, that foreigners have pro 
13 nounced them to be national. = | E 
"EY The ſame obſervations bold with regard to the higher orders of life, 


1 which mutt be acknowledged to have undergone a remarkable change 
WS fince the acceiſion of the Houte of Hanover, eſpecially of late ven 
1 The Engliſh nobility and gentry of great fortunes now aſtimilate thei 


ith | manners to thoſe of foreigners, with whom they cultivate. a more tit 
quent intercourſe than their forefathers did. They do not now traue 
only as pupils, to bring home the vices of the countries they viſit, ui 
der the tuition perhaps of a deſpicable pedant, or family dependant; 
P but they travel. for the purpoſes of locicty, and at the more adranced 
{i | ages of life, while their judgments are mature, and their patitons reg! 
lated. This has enlarged ſociety in England, which foreigners now Vi 
fit as commonly as Engliſhmen viſited them, and the eflects of the it 
rercourte become daily more viſible, eſpecially as it is not now, ab. f- 
merly, Confined to one fox. | 2 
Such of the Englith noblemen and gentlemen as do not ftrike ie 
| thoſe high walks of lite, affect what we call a ſnug rather than a ſpen 
y | did way of living. They ſtudy and underſtand, better than any pech 
in the world, conveniency in their houſes, gardens, equipages, an 
\ e.ſtates; and they {pare no colt to purchate it. It has however been 00 
ſerved, that this turn renders thera leſs communicative than they ous it 
to be: but, on the other hand, the few connections they form are 1 
gere, cheerful, and indifloluble. The like habits deſcend pretty 1 
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* This love of ſnugneſs and conveniency may be called the ruling paſſion 
of the Engliſh people, and is the ultimate end of all their application, 
tend labours, and fatigues. A good economiſt, with a britk run of trade, 
, in is generally, when turned of fifty, in a condition to retire from buſi- 
neſs; that is, either to purchaſe an eſtate, or ſettle his money in the 
fer funds. He then commonly refides in a comfortable houſe in the coun- 
oom. try, often his native county, aud expects to be treated on the footing 
f f0- of a gentleman ; but his ſtyle of living is always judicioufly ſuited to 
have his circumſtances. = | | 
te of The humanity of the Engliſh is diſcovered in nothing more than in 
ures, the large ſubſcriptions for public charities, raiſed by all degrees of both 
y be ſexes. An Engliſhman feels all the pains which a fellow-creature ſuf- 
ernal fers; and poor and miſerable objects are relieved in England with the 
to be ereateſt liberality. The very perſons who contribute to thoſe collec- 
nder tions are at the ſame time afleiled in proportion to their property for 
ies of their parochial poor, who have a legal demand for their maintenance ; 
: and upwards of three millions ſterling is ſaid to be collected yearly in 
moſt this country for charitable purpoſes. The inſtitutions, however, of 
OMe extra-parochial infirmaries, hoſpitals, and tue like, are in ſome caſos 
that, reprehenfible. The vaſt ſams beftowed in building them, the con- 
was tracts made by their governors, and even the election of phyficians, 
name Who thereby, qualified or unqualitied, acquire credit, which is the fame 
d 3 as profit, very often begeat beats and cabals, which are very different 
terile W from the purpoſes of diſiutereſted charity, owing to the violent at- 


ances tachments and prepotletiions of friends, and too often even to party 
me to conſiderations. | | 

ace 1 The Englith liften to the voice of misfortunes in trade, whether real 
clubs or pretended, deſerved or accidental, and generovily contribute to the 


and 
men- 
e pro 


& rclict of the parties, ſometimes even by placing them in a more cre- 
W ditable condition than ever. The loweft-bred of the Englith are capa- 
ble of theſe and the like generous actions: but they often make anoften- 
ta110us diſplay of their own merits, which diminiſhes their value. There 
f life. 25 among the generality of the Englith of all ranks, an unpardonable 
hangt e preterence given to wealth, above moſt other conſiderations. Riches, 
year. Wa both in public and private, are often thought to compenſate for the ab- 
| then lence of almor every good quality. This offenfive failing ariſes partly 
e tre- trom the people being ſo much addicted to trade and commerce, the 


trave! great object of which is gain; and partly from the democratical part of 
, un their conttitution, which makes the poſſefiion of property a qualification 
dant; for tae legitlature, and for almoſt every other ſpecies of magiſtracy, 


anced government, honours, and diſtinctions. 


reg! An Engliſhman of education and reading is the moſt accompliſhed 
ww vie gentleman in the world : heis, however, thy and reſerved in his com: 
he in. manications. This unamiable coldneſs is ſo far from being affected, 


BR | 3 Tn Wy . l * . 2 . 
1s, for that it is a part of their natural conflitution. Living learning and 


{£105 often meet not with their ſuitable regard, even from the firſt- rate 
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e in ngliſhren ; and it is not unuſual for them to throw aſide the beſt pro- 
ſPlen, ductions of literature, if they are not acquainted with the author. 
>eopie \\ hile the ſtate diſtinctiom of Whig and Tory tubfifted, the heads of 
5 and tac li party aſtected to patronile men of literary abilities; but the pegu- 
N ob- ry enconragements given them were but very moderate; and the 
ought WR iy few who met with preferinents in the ſtate might have earned 
re u Wa PER by a competent knowledge of buſineſs, and thag pliability which 
y fat BR © ponents in office genvrelly pottels, We ſearcrly have an in- 


into the lower ranks, and are often diſcernible among tradeſmen, 
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214 ENGLAND, 
Nance, even in the munificent reign of queen Anne, or of her prede. 
veflors, who owed fo much to the preſs, of a man of genius, as ſuch, 
being made eaſy in his circumſtances. Mr. Addiſon had abont 30 j 
a year of the public money to ailift him in his travels; and Mr, Pape, 
though a Romau-catholic, was offered, but did not accept of, the like 
penſion from Mr. Craggs, the whig ſecretary of ſtate; and it was re- 
marked, that his tory friend and companion, the earl of Oxford, when 


ſole miniſter, did nothing for him, but bewail his misfortune in Me 


papitt. Indeed, a few men of Aliſtinguiſhed literary abilities, as well 
_as ſome without, have of late received penſions from the crown; but, 
from the conduct of ſome of them, it ſhould ſeem that ſtate and party 
ſervices have been expected in return. 

The unevennets of the Englith in their conv erſation i is very remark 
able: ſometimes it is delica ate, ſprightly, and replete with true wit; ſome- 
times it is ſolid, ingenious, and argumentative; ſometimes it is cold and 
phlegmatic, and borders upon difguſt; and all in the fame perſon. In 
many of their convivial meetings they are very noiſy, and their wit is 
often offenſive, while the loudeſt are the molt applauged. This is par. 
ticularly apt to be the caſe in large companies; bat, in ſmaller and wore 
ſclect parties, all the pleaſures of rational converſation and agreeable ſo- 
ciety are enjoyed in England jn-a very high degree. Courage is a qua- 
lity that ſeems to be congenial to the Englith nation. Boys, before t hey 
can ſpeak, diſcover chat they know the | proper guards in boxing with 
their fiſts; a quality that, perhaps, is peculiar to the Engliſh, and is ſe. 
conded by a ſtrength of arm that few other people can exert. This 
gives the Engliſh ſoldier an infinite ſuperiority in all batties that are to 
be decided by the bayonet ſcrewed upon the muſket. The Engliſh cou- 
rage has likewiſe the property, under able conunanders, of being equally 
pathve as active. Their ſoldiers will Keep up their fire in the mouth of 
danger; but when they deliver it, it has a moſt dreaful effect upon 
their enemies; and in naval engagements they are uncqualled. The 
Engliſh are not remarkable for inv ention, thor gh they are for their im. 
provements upon the inventions cf others ; and. in the mechanical arts 
they excel all nations in the world. | he intenſe application which a 
Engliſhman gives to a favourite ſtudy is incredible, and, as it were, ab- 


| ſor be all his 3 ideas. This creates the numerous inſtances of men- 
tal abſence that are to be found in the nation. 


All that has been ſaid concerning the Engliſh is to be underſtood of 
them in genera], as they are at preſent; for it is not to be diſſembled, that 
every day produces ſtrong indications of great alterations in their man- 
ners. The great fortunes made during the late and the preceding wars 
the immenſe acquiſitions of territory by the Peace of 1703, and, "above 
all, the amazing increaſe of territorial as weil as eee ein property 
in the Eaſt Indies, introduced a ſpccies of people among the Englifh 
who have become rich without induſtry, and, by diminithing the value 
of gold and ſilver, have created a neu- 1yſt em of finances in the pation. 
Time alone can ſhow the event; hitherto the conſequence ſeems to 
have been unfavourable, as it has introduced among the commercial 
ranks a ſpirit of luxury and gaming that is attended with the mot tatal 
effects, and an emulation among merchants and traders of all kinds, to 
equal or ſurpafs the nobility and the courtiers. The plain frugal man. 
ners of men of buſinutls, which prevailed fo lately as the acceftion 0 
the pretent family to the. crown, are now dilregarded for taſtelo!s ex: 
tavagance of me aud equipage, and the moſt expentive dme 
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and diverſions, not only in the capital, but all over the trading towns 


of the kingdom. 


Even the cuſtoms of the Engliſh have, ſince the beginning of this 
century, undergone an almoſt total alteration. Their ancient hoſpita- 
lity ſabſiſts but in few places in the country, or is rerived only upon 
electioneering occahons. Many of their favourite diverfions are now 


and ſometimes maſquerades in or near London; but concerts of mu- 
fic, and card and dancing aſſemblies, are common all over the king- 
dom. Stag and fox-hunting, and horſe-races, of which many of the 
Engliſh are fond, even to infatuation, have already been mentioned. 
Somewhat, however, may be offered by way of apology for thoſe diver- 
ſions: the intenſe application which the Englith give to bufinefs, their 
ſedentary lives, and luxurious diet, require exerciſe ; and ſome think 


amuſements. The Engliſh are remarkably cool, both in lofing and 
winning at play; but the former is ſometimes attended with acts of 
ſuicide. An Engliſhman will rather murder Bimſelf, than bring a 


though warranted by law. Next to horfe-racing and hunting, cock- 
fighting, to the reproach of the nation, is a favourite diverſion among 
the great as well as the vulgar. Multitndes of both claſſes affemble 
round the pit at one of thoſe matches, and enjoy the pangs and death 
of this generons animal; every ſpectator being concerned in a bet, 


up in the ſouthern and weſtern parts of England, and is ſometimes prac- 


in England, ſome of them of a very robuſt nature, ſuch as cudgelling, 
wrettling, bowls, ſkittles, quoits, and priſon-baſe ; not to mention duck- 


above all, ringing of bells, a ſpecies of mutic which the Engliſh boaft 
they have brought into an art. "The barbarons diverſions of boxing and 
prize fighting, which were as frequent in England as the ſhows of gladi- 
ators in Rome, are now prohibited, thonghoften practiſed ; and all places 
of publie diverfion, excepting the royal theatres, are under regulations 
by act of parliament. Other diverſions, which are common in other 
countries, ſuch as tennis, fives, billiards, cards, ſwimming, angling, 
towing, courſing, and the like, are familiar to the Engliſh. Two kinds, 
aud thoſe highly laudable, are perhaps peculiar to them; and theſe arc: 
rowing and ſailing. The latter, if not introduced, was patroniſed and 
encouraged by his preſent majeſty's father, the late prince of Wales, 
and may be conlidered as a national improvement. The Engliſh are 
amazingly fond of tkating, in which, however, they are not very expert ; 
but they are adventurous in it, often to the danger and loſs of their lives. 


ihe game acts have taken from the common people a great fund of 


diverſion, though without anſwering the purpoſes of the rich; for the 
farmer and country people deſtroy the game in their neſts, which they 
dare not kill with the gun. This monopoly of game, among ſo free a 
people as the Engliſh, has been confidered in various lights. 

DR £.83.] In the dreſs of both ſexes, before the preſent reign of George 
III. chey followed the French; but that of the military officers partook 


vE af "> FW * . N 4 X ET r y 2 * * ; 
of tae German, in compliment to his late majeſty. The Englith, at : 


52 bid fair to be the dictators of dreſs to the F rench themſelves, 
E eaſt with regard to elegance, neatneſs, and richneſs of attire. People 
vi quality and fortune, of both ſexes, appear, oi high becaſions, in cloth 
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diſuſed. Thoſe remaining are operas, dramatic exhibitions, ridottos, 


that their excellent breed of horſes is increaſed and improved by thoſe 


ſharper, who he knows has fleeced him, to condign puniſhment, even 


ſometimes of high ſums. The athletic diverſion of cricket is ſtill kept 


tiſed by people of the higheſt rank, Many other paſtimes are common 


hunting, foot and aſs-races, dancing, puppet-ſhows, May-garlands, and, 
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216 | ENGLAND: 
of gold and filver, the richeſt brocades, ſatins, ſilks, and velvets, both 
flowered and plain : and it 1s to the honour of the court, that the 
foreign manufactures of all theſe are diſcouraged. Sdme of theſe rich 
ſtuffs are ſaid to be brought to as great perfection in England as they 
are in France, or any other nation. The quantities of jewels that ap- 
pear on public occaſions are incredible, eſpecially ſince the vaſt acqui- 
ſitions of the ngliſh in the Eaſt Indies. The ſame nobility, and per. 
ſons of diſtinction, on ordinary occaſions, dreſs like creditable citizens, 
that is, neat, clean, and plain, in the fineſt cloth and beſt of linen, 
The full dreſs of a clergyman confiſts of his gown, caſſock, ſcart, 
beaver-hat and roſe, all of black ; his undreſs is a dark-grey frock, and 
plain linen. The phyſicians, the formality of whoſe dreſs, in large tie- 
perukes, and ſwords, was formerly remarkable, if not ridiculous, begin 
now to dreſs like other gentlemen and men of bufineſs. Few Englith- 
men, tradeſinen, merchants, and lawyers, as well as men of landed pro- 
perty, are without ſome paſſion for the ſports of the field; on which 
occaſions, they dreſs with remarkable propriety in a light frock, nar- 
row-brimmed hat, &c. The people of England love rather to be neat 
than fine in their apparel; but fince the accethon of his preſent majeſty, 
the drciies at court, on particular occaſions, are ſuperb beyond deſerip- 
tion. Few, even of the loweſt tradeſmen, on Sundays, carry about them 
leſs than 10l. in cloathing, comprehending hat, wig. ſtockings, ſhoes, 
and linen; and even many beggirs in the ttreets appear decent in their 
dreſs. In ſhort, none but the moſt abandoned of both ſexes are other- 
wiſe; and the appearance of an artiſan or manufacturer, in holiday 
1000 times, is gommonly an indication of his induſtry and morals. | 
N RELIGION] Euſebius, and other ancient writers, poſitively aſſert, 
I. that Chriſtianity was firſt preached in South Britain by the apoſtles and 
0 their diſciples; and it 1s reaſonable to ſuppole that the ſucceſs of the 
1 Romans opened a way for the triumphs of the goſpel of peace. It is 
certain alſo, that many of the ſoldiers and officers in the Roman armiss 
were Chriſtians; and as their legions were repeatedly ſent over to Eng- 
Jand to extend as well as preſerve their conquetts, it is probable that thus 
Chriſtianity was diffuſcd among the natives. If any of the apoitles 
Wh. viſited this country and our heathen anceſtors, it was St. Paul, whole 
. zeal, diligence, and fortitude, were abundant. But who was the fl: 
bl ay | preacher, or when the preciſe year and period, the want of records leaves 
N us at a loſs; and all the traditions about Joſeph of Arimathea and St. Pc- 
Wd ter's preaching the goſpel in Britain, and Simon Zelotes ſuffering mar- 
on; tyrdom here, are romantic fables, aud monkith legends. We have good 
7 authority to ſay, that, about the year 150, a great number of perlons 
hh _ profeſſed the Chriſtian faith here: and, according to archbiſhop Uſher, 
in the year 182, there was a ſchool of learning to provide the Brit 
churches with proper teachers; and from that period it ſeems 25 it We 
Chriſtianity advanced its benign and ſalutary influences among the in Wi 
habitants in their ſeveral diſtricts. It is ur neceſſary to repeat what has We 
been ſaid in the introduction reſpecting the riſe and fall of the church Wu 
of Rome in Europe; we ſhall only oblerve in this place, that John Wick- Wa 
Iitte, an Engliſhman, educated at Oxford in the reign of Edward III. 135 
hes the honour of being the firſt perſon in Europe who publicly called Wa 
in queſtion, and boldly refuted, thoſe doctrines which had patled for 
certain during ſo many ages. The conſtitution of the church is pied, 
pal, and it is governed by biſhops, whote  berefices were converted 
by the Norman congueror into temporal baronies, in right of which 
every biſhop has a ſeat aud vote in the houſe pf peers. The benen 
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of the inferior clergy are now freehold ; but in many places their 1 


are impropriated in favour of the laity. The economy of the church 
of England has been accuſed for the inequality of its livings ; ſome ot 
them extending from three hundred to fourteen hundred a year, and 
many, particularly in Wales, being too ſmall to maintain a clergyman, 
eſpecially if he has a family, with any tolerable decency ; but this ſeems 
not eaſily to be remedied, unleis the dignified clergy would adopt and 
ſupport the reforming ſcheme. The crown, as well as private perſons, 
has done great things towards the augmentation of poor livings. | 
The dignitaries of the charch of England, fuch as deans, prebendaries, 
and the like; have generally large incomes, {ome of them exceeding in 
value thoſe of Lithoprics ; for which reaſon the revenues of a rich deanery, 
or other living, are often annexed to a poor biſhopric. At preſent, the 
clergy of the church of England, as to temporal matters, are in a moft 
flouriſhing ſituation, becauſe the value of their tithes increates with the 
improvements of lands, which of late have been amazing in England. 
The fovereigns of England, ever fince the reign of Henry VIII have 
been called, in public writs, the ſupreme heads of the church ; but this 


title conveys no ſpiritual meaning ; as it only denotes the regal power to 


prevent any eccleſiaſtical ditterences, or, in other words, to ſubſtitute 
the king in place of the pope before the reformation, with regard to 
temporalities, and the internal economy of the church. The kings of 
England never intermeddle in eccleſiaſtical diſpates, unleſs by prevent- 
ing the convocation from fitting to agitate them, and are contented to 
give a ſanction to the legal rights of the clergy. _ | 
The church of England, under this deſcription of the monarchical 
power over it, is governed by two archbiſhops, and twenty-four bi- 


| thops, beſides the biſhop of Sodor and Man, who, not being poſſeſſed or 
an Englith barony, does not- fit in the houſe of peers*, 


| The two arch- 
biſhops are thote of Canterbury and Vork, who are dignified with the 


addrets of Your Grace. The former is the firſt peer of the realm, as 


well as metropolitan of the Engliſh church. He takes precedence, next 
to the royal family, of all dukes and officers of ſtate. He is enabled to 
hold ecclefiaſtical courts upon all affairs that were formerly cogniſable 
in the court of Rome, when not repugnant to the law of God, or the 


* To the following liſt I have ſubjoined the ſum each ſee is charged in the king's 
books; for though that ſum is far trom being the real anuual value of the ſee, vet it 


_ aſiiſts in forming a comparative eſtimate between the revenues of each ſec and thoſe of 


another, 3 

| ARCHBISHOPRICS. 
Canterbury, - =< £.2622 12 2 | York, - : - ce CIO Y 
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Londenm. 2000 0 0 Chicheſter, r, 
Burbam 1821 4 8 | St A, TY 
Wincheſter, — - 3124 12 $ | Saliſhury, bo „ 
Thele three biſhopries take precedeney | Bangor, - - 131.16 5 
of all others in England; and the Norwich, = >; 
others according to the ſeniority of | Glouceſter, — - 313-9 
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king's e ee He has the privilege conſequently of granting, i 
certain caſes, licences and diipentations, together with the probate of 
wills, when the party dying is worth upwards of five pounds. Betides 
his own dioceſe, he has under him the biſhops of London, W incheſter, 
Ely, Lincoln, Rocheſter, Litchfield and Coventry, Hereford, W ore. 
ter, Bath and Wells, Saliſbury, Exeter, Chicheſter, Norwich, Gloucel- 
ter, Oxford, Peterborough, Briſtol ; and, in Wales, St. David' S, Landaf, 
St. "Aſaph, and Bangor. £ 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury has, by the conſtitution and Jaws of 
England, ſuch extenſive powers, that, ever fince the death of archbi- 
top Laud (whoſe character will be heveaſihe given), the government 
of England has prudently thought proper to raiſe to that dignity men cf 
very moderate principles ; but they have generally* been men of conff- 
derable learning and abilities. This practice has been attended with 
excellent effects, with regard to the public tranquillity of the church, 
and conſequently of the ſtate. | 

The archbiſhop of York takes place of all dukes not of the blood royal, 
ane of all officers of ſtate, the lord chancellor excepted, He has in his 
province, beſides his own dioceſe, the biſhoprics of Durham, Carliſle, 
Cheſter, and Sodor and Man. In Northumberland, he has the power 
of a palatine, and juriſdiction in al} criminal proceedings, | 

The bithops are addreſſed by the appellation of Your Lordſhip, ſtyled 
% Right reverend fathers in God,” and take the precedence of all tempo- 
ral barons. They have all the privileges of peers; and the biſhoprics of 
London, W incheſter, Durham, Saliſbury, Ely, aud Lincoln, require 
no additional revenues to ſupport their prelates f in the rank of noblemen. 

Fngl'ſu biſhops are to examine and ordain prietts and deacons, to conſe- 
crate churches and burying places, and to adminiſter the rite of confir- 
mation. Their juriſdiction relates to tlie probation of wills; to grant ad- 
miniſtration of goods to ſuch as die inteſtate; to take care of periſhable 
goods when no one will adminiſter; to collate to benefices ; to grant iu- 
ſtitations to livings; to defend the liberties of the chaick; ; and to vitit 
their own dioceſes once in three years. 

Deans and prebendaries of cathedrals have been already . 
but it would perhaps be difficult to _ their utility in the church, tar- 
ther than to add to the pomp of worſhip, and to make - popes for 
elergymen of eminence and merit; bet intereſt often prevails over merit 
in the appointment. England contains about fixty archdeacons, whote 
office is to viſit the churches twice or thrice every year; but their offices 
are leſs lacrative than they are honourable. Subordinate to them are 
the rural deans, formerly ſtyled arch- -prethy ters, who fignify the biſhop's 
pleaſure to his Ker cy, the lower class ot which coufifts of Arcs and 
deacons. 

The eccleſiaſtical government of England is, properly ſpeaking, lodg- 
ed in the convocation, which is a national repretentative or ſynod, and 
anſwers 3 nearly to the ideas we have of a parliament. They are 
convoked at the ſame time with every parliament ; and their pulineſs is 
to conſider of the ſtate of the church, and to call thoſe to an account 
who have advanced new opinions inconfiftent with the doctrines of the 
church of England. Some clergymen of an intolerant and perſecuting 
ſpirit during the reign of queen Anne, and in the beginning of that of 
George I. raiſed the power of the conv ocation to a height "that was in- 
conſiſtent with the principles of religious toleration, and indecd of civil 
liberty; to that the crown was obliged to exert its prerogative of calling 
the members together, and of diffolvi ing them; and, ever fnce, they bare 
19% becn permitted to fit for any time in . hich they could do buſinieſs 


and abilities; 
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Canterbury 3 and all appeals in church matters, from the judgment of the 
interior courts, are directed to this. The proceſfes run in the name of 
the judge, who 18 called dean of the arches : and the advocates who plead 
in this court muſt be doctors of the civil law. The court of audience 
Has the ſame authority with this, to which the archbiſhop's chancery was 
wnerly joined, The prerogative court is that wherein wills are proved, 
\1 adminiſtration taken out. The courts of peculiars, relating to cer- 
tain pariſhes, have a juriſdiction among themſelves, for the probate of 
wills, and are therefore exempt from the biſhop's courts. The ſee of 
Canterbury has no leſs than htteen of theſe peculiars. : The court of de- 
legates receives its name from its confiſting of commiſſioners delegated 


or appointed by the royal commi hon; but it is no ftanding court. 


Every biſhop has alſo a court of his own, called the conſiſtory court. 

Every archdeacon has likewiſe his court, as well as the dean and chapter 

of every cathedral. ; | | bg 
The charch of England is now, beyond any other national church, 


tolerant in its principles. Moderation is its governing character; and in 


England no religious ſect is prevented from worſhipping God in that 
manner which their conſciences approve. Some ſevere laws were, in- 
deed, lately in force againſt thoſe proteſtant diſſenters who did not aſ- 
ſent to the doctrinal articles of the church of England ; but theſe laws 
were not executed; and, in 1779, religious liberty received a conſider- 
able augmentation, by an act which was then patled for granting a legal 
toleration to diflenting miniſters and ſchootImaſters, without their ſub- 


ſcribing any of the Articles of the church of England. Not to enter upbn 


the motives of the reformation under Henry VIII. it is certain that epi- 
{copal government, excepting the few years from the civil wars under 
Charles I. to the reſtoration of his ſon, has ever fince prevailed in Eng- 
land. The wiſdom of acknowledging the king the head of the church, 
is conſpicuous, in diſcouraging all religious perſecution and intolerancy; 
and 1t religious ſectaries have multiplied in England, it is from the ſame 


principle that civil licentiouſueſs has prevailed ; that is, a tendernefs in. 


matters that can affect either conſcience or liberty. The bias which 
the clergy had towards popery in the reign of Henry VIII. and his ſon, 
and even ſo late as that of Elizabeth, occaſioned an interpoſition of the 
civil power for a farther reformation. Thence aroſe the puritans, fo 
called from their maintaining a ſingular purity of life and manners. 
Many of them were worthy pions men, and fore of them good patriots. 


- 7 1 8 . > * s 8 ; * . 
heir deſcendants are the modern pretbyterians, who retain the ſame 


cnaracter, and have true principles of ciyil and religious liberty ; but 
their theological ſentiments have undergone a conſiderable change. 
Their doctrine, like the church of Scotland, was originally derived 
from the Geneva plan inſtituted by Calvin,-and tended to an abolition 
of epiicopacy, and to veſting the government of the church in a parity 
ot pretbyters. But the modern Englith pretbyterians, in their ideas of 
church government, differ very little from the independents, or congre- 
Sationaliſts, who are ſo called from holding the independency of con- 
gregational churches, without any reſpect to doctrine ; and, in this ſenſe, 
almoſt all the diſſanters in England are now become independents, As to 
points of doctrine 


their miniſters have greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their learning 


and ſome of their writings are held in high eſtimation by 
many of the clergy, and other members of the eſtabliſhed church. The 
_ may be 121d of ſome of the independent and baptiſt miniſters. The 
independents ure generally Calvinitts. The baptiſts do not belieye that 


i 


Tue court of arches is, the moſt ancient conſiſtory of the province of 


the preibyterians are generally Armenians. Many of 
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infants are proper ſubjects of baptiſin; and in the b baptiſm of adults : 2 
practiſe immertion into water. They are divided into two claſſcs, whic!, 


are ſtyled general baptiſts, and particular baptiſts. The general baptitt, 
are Armentans, and the particular baptiſts are Calviniſſo. The mode. 


rate clergy of the church of England treat the proteſtant dil nters with 
affection and tricndihip : and though the hierarchy of their church, 
and the character of biſhops, are capita] points in their religion, they 


conſider their differences with the pretbyicrians, and even with the bay. 


tiſts, as not being very material to 1alvation ; nor indeed do many of the 
eſtabliſhed church think that they are ſtrictly and conſcientiouſly bound 
fo believe the doctrinal parts of the Thirty-nine articles, which they are 


obliged to ſubſcribe before they can enter into holy orders. Several of 


them have of late contended in their writings, that all ſubſcriptions to 
religious 1yftems are repugnant to the ſpirit of Chriſtanity, and to re- 


formation. Some doctrines, which were formerly generally confidercd 


as too ſacred to be oppoled, or even examined. are now publicly con- 
troverted, particularly the doctrine of the Trinity. Places of workhip 


have been e iablithed, 1 in which that dottrine has been openly re nounced; 


and fereral clergymen have thrown up valuable Jivings in the church, 
and aſligned their diſbelief of that doErine as the motive of their con- 
duct. 

The Mcthodifts are a ſect of a late inflitution, and their founder is ge- 
nerally looked upon to be Mr. George Whitfield, a divine of the church 
of England; but it is difficult to deſcribe the tenets of this numerous tet, 
They pretend to great fervour and devotion : and their founder thought 
that the form of eccleſiaſtical worſhip, and prayers, whether taken from 
a common-prayer book, or poured forth extempore, was a matter of in- 
difference : he accordingly made uſe of both thete methods. His fol- 


_ lowers are rigid obſervers of the doctrinal articles of the church of Eng- 


land, and profcts themſelves to be Calviniſts. But the ſect of methodiſt, 
is ſplit among, themſelves, tome of them ac COTE ging Mr. Whitfield, 


and others Mr. Weſley, for their leader. . V hitfic Id died in the 


year 17/0; but the places of worſhip, ere Ged 75 him near London, are 
ftill lied by perſons cf the ſame principles, and they profeſs a great 
reſpect for his memory. Some of the Calviniftic doctrines wert op- 
poſed by Mr. Weliey and his followers, particularly that of prede fins. 
tion. He crected a very large place of public worthip near Moorfields, 
and had under him a contiderable number of fibordingie- preac here, who 
ſubmiticd to their leader very implicitly, propagate his opinions, and 
make proſehytes throughout the kingdom with great induſtry. After a 
very long life, tpent in | the mott firenuous endeavours 40 do good, and 
having 85 en bleſt in rejorming the morals of thoutands of the lower 


ranks of ſociety, he died in 17 91. There are alto a alſo a varicty of ſub- 


ordinate ſects (ſome of Son! are from Scotland, particularly the Sar 
dc Manans) who have their teparate tollowers, but very. jew at London 
and other places in England. 


The Qreakers are a religious ſect which took its riſe about the middle 


of the laſt century. A famma ry account of their tenets having been 
pul lihed | y themſelves, the following is abſtracted trom it. 

e „ blic VC in ont eternal Odd. the Creator and preſerver of the 
univerſe, 'Þd in Jeſus Chriſt his Son, the Melliah aud Mediator of the 
new Covenant. i 

& hen they [peak of the miraculo us co eep lem birth, life, mir 
tles, death] re Aurrecuion, and 3 non of our Saviour, they uſe Serip- 
uralte rims, and achnowiedge 11 divin, ty. 

3 TRU wilt aon che. * give the title of the W ord. Vs * Cock, 04 not 40 
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tho feriptures, although they highly eſteem theſe ſacred writings, in ſub- 
5 3 PE. 3 1 
dination to the ſipirit from which they were given forth. 
They believe (and it 15 their diſtingui ſhing renet), that every man 
enino-into the world is endued with a meaſure of the light, grace, or 
: © — * J 2 „4 — 5 1 bd bd 4 . 
cond pirit of Chriſt, by which, as it is attended to, he is enabled to 
diſtinguith good from evil, aud to correct the corrupt propenfities of his 
nature, which mere reaion is altogether inſufheient to overcome. 


(7 


& They think the influence of the Spirit eſpecially neceſſary to the 


performance of worthip; and conkder as obttructions to pure worſhip, 
ail forms which divert the attention of the mind from the ſecret influ- 
ence of this unction from the Holy One. They think it incumbent on 
Chriſtians to mect often together, and to wait in filence to have a true 
fight of their condition beftowed upon them; b:lieving even a ſingle 


tivh arifing from ſach a ſenſe to be moi e acceptable to God than any 
1 *= i | . 0 . - . . . . . : 
performances, however ſbecious, which originate in the will of man. 


« As they do not encourage any miniſtry but that which is believed 
to ſpring from the influence of the Holy Spirit, to neither do they re- 


{train this influence to pertons of any condition in life, or to the male ſex 


alone; but as male and female are one in Chriſt, they allow ſuch of the 
temale ſex as are endued with a right qualification for the miniſtry, to 
exercile their gifts for the general edi fication of the church. | 

„ Retpecting baptiſm, and what is termed the Lord's ſupper, they be- 


lieve that the baptiſm with water, adminiſtered by John, belonged to 


an inferior aud decreaſing diſpentation. _ 

+ With refpe&t to the other rite, they believe that communion be- 
tween Chriſt and his church is not maintained by any external perform- 
ance ; but only by a real participation of his divine nature by faith. 

& They declare againſt oaths and war; abiding literally by Chrift's 
poſitive injunction, “ Swear not at all.“ From the precepts of the go- 
tcl, from the example of our Lord, and from his 4pirit in their hearts, 
they maintain that wars and fightings are repugnant to the goſpel. 

„They diſuſe the names of the months and days which were given 
in honour of the heroes or falſe gods of the heathens ; and the cuſtom of 
ipcaking to a ſingle perſon in the plural number, as having ariſen alſo 


from motives of adulation. Compliments, ſuperfluity of apparel and 


furniture, outward thows of rejoicing and mourning, and obtervations 
of day's and times, they eſteem to be incompatible with the fimplicity and 
bucetity of a Chriſtian life; and public diverfions, gaming, and other 
Vain amuſements of the world, they condemn as a waſte of time, and 
diverting the attention of the mind from the ſober duties of life. 


This tociety hath a diſcipline eitablifhed amoug them, the purpoſes 


ot Which are the relief of the poor-—the maintenance of good order—the 
lupport of the teſttnonies which they believe it is their duty to bear 


to the world and the help and recovery of fich as are overtaken in 


taults. 
48 1 — TIM >". * l 2 . ; 
+ Jt is their decided judginent that it is contrary to the goſpel to ſue 


each other at law, They enjoin all to end their differences by ſpeedy 
and impartial arbitration according to rules laid down. If any refute to 
adopt this mode, or, having adopted it, to ſubmit to the award, it is the 


rale of the ſociety that ſuch be diſowned.” * 1 
I t 18 well known that Williara Penn, one of this ſociety. founded the 
r 7 * L 3. ie, 5 bd . . a 8 * . 2 
province of Pennſylvania, and introduced therein a plan of civil and 


religious liberty, particularly of the latter, at that time uncxampled. 


he government of the province was at firſt, and for many years, 


chiefly in the hands of the quakers; but as perions of other perſuaſions 
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and ſuperſtitions of the Roman church, that men who think rech are. 
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iocreaſed, and became partakers of power, they grew uneaſy at the pa. 
citic plan of the quakers, and at length ſucceeding to eſtabliſh ſuck 
modes of detence for their conatry as did not accord with the princi. 
ples of the latter, theſe gradually withdrew themſelves from active em. 
ployments of the ſtate. For tome time previous to the late revolution, 
few of them were found in any other ſtation than that of private citi- 
zens ; and, during its progrels, their refuſing to arm expoſed them to 
much {utfering, by diſtraints levied on them, in order to procure thei 
quota in ſupport of the war. 

Many families in England ſtill profeſs the Roman catholic religion, 
and its exertile is under very mild and gentle reſtrictions. Though the 
penal laws againſt papiſts in Eng! ad : appear at firſt to be ſevere, yet 

- they are either not executed, or with ſo much lenity, that the Roman ca- 
Tholk feels himſelf under few hardſhips. Legal evaſions are found out 
for the double taxes upon their landed property; and as they are ſub- 
ject to none of the expenſes and troubles (unleſs voluntary) attending 

ablic offices, parliamentary elections, and the like burthens, the Eng- 
En papitts are in general in good circumſtances as to their private for- 
tunes. Some of the penal laws againſt them have alſo lately been re- 
pealed, much to the ſatisfactien 'of all liberal-minded men, though a 
vehement outery was afterwards raiſed agaiuſt the meaſure by igno- 
race and bigotry. The papiits now ſeem to be convinced that 2 
change or government, inftead of bettering, would hurt their fitnation, 
becauſe it Would increaſe the j: ealouſy of "the legiſlature, which muſt 
undoubtedly expoſe them daily to greater burdens and heavier penal- 
tics. This ſenſible confideration has of late made the Roman catholics 
to appear as dutiful and zealous ſubjects as any his majeſty has. Scarce- 
ly any Englith papiſts, excepting thoſe who were bred or had ſerved 
abroad, were engaged in the rebellion of the year 1745; and though 
thoſe at home were moſt carefully obſerved, few, or none of them, were *7 
found guilty of difloyal practices. 

As England has been famous for the variety of its religious ſects, fo FRE 
it has alſo for its Pree-thinkers ; but that term has been applied in very FR 
ditferent ſenſes. It has fometimes been uſed to denote oppoſers of fe- 
ligion in general, and in particular of revealed religion; but it has alſo 
been applied to thoſe who have been far from diſbeſiering Chriſtianity, 
and who have only oppoled ſome of thoſe doctrincs which are to be 
found in public creeds and formularies, but which they conceive to be 

no part of the original Chriſitan ſyſtem. As to thote who are truly 
deifts or infdcls, there is abundant reaſon to believe that this claſs of 
men is much more numerous in ſome popiſh countries than in ling- 
land Chriſtianity is ſo much obſcured and disfigured by the topperies IS: 


naturally apt to be prejudiced agairiſt it, when they ſee it in ſo diſad- 
vantegeous a iorm; and this appears to be in fact very much the cal? 
abroad But in England, where men have ev ery OPP0! rtunity of ſecing. 
it exhibited in a more rational manner, they have }-ts caute to be pre- 
judiced againſt it; and therefore are more ready to enter into an ex- 

amination of the evide nce of its divine origin. Nor docs it appear that 
the writings of the deifts again{t Chi -iſtianity bave been of any real dit- i. 
tervice to it. On ibe contrary, they have cauſed the arguments in it⸗ x: 
tavour to be uſed with greater force and clearnets, and have been the 5 
means of producing ſuch defences of it, as all the acuteneſs of modern 
in fidelity has been unable to overthrow. 

LANGUAGE. ] The Engliſh language is known to be a carapound 
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French, and the Celtic. The Saxon, however, predominates; and the 


ich words that are borrowed from the French, being radically Latin, are 
Che common to other nations, particularly the Spaniards and the Italians, 
m. To deſcribe it abſtractedly, would be ſuperfluous to an Engliſh reader; 
On, but, relatively, it enjoys all the properties, without many of the defects, 
iti of other European languages. It is more energetic, manly, and ex- 
0 preilive, than either the French or the Italian; more copious than the 
elp Spaniſh, and more cloquent than the German, or the other northern 
tongues. It is, however, ſubject to ſome conſiderable provincialities 
"N, in its accent, there being much difference in the pronunciation of the 
be - inhabitants of different counties; but this chiefly affects the loweſt of 
ef the people; for as to well-educated and well-bred perſons, there is little 
Cs difference in their pronunciation all over the kingdom, People of for- 
ut tune and education in England, of both ſexes, alſo commonly either 
0. ſpeak or underſtand the French, and many of them the Italian and 
19 Spaniſh : but it has been obſerved that foreign nations have great dif- 
We neulty in underſtanding the few Engliſh who talk Latin; which is per- 
r- haps the reaſon why that language is much diſuſed in England, even by 
e- the learned profefiions, 2 l 
4 LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] England may be looked upon as 
0.7 another word for the ſeat of learning and the Muſes. Her great Alfred 
a cultivated both, in the time of the Saxons, when barbariſm and 1gno- 
n, rance over pread the reſt of Europe; nor has there, ſince his time, been 
ut wanting a continual ſuccethon of learned men, who have diſtinguiſhed 


l:⸗-ů „ _ themielves by their writings or ſtudies. Theſe are ſo numerous, that a 


s bare catalogue of their names, down to this day, would form a moderate 
e- BK volume. | | | 
_ The Englith inſtitutions for the benefit of ſtudy partake. of the cha- 
h _racter of their learning. They are ſolid and ſubſtantial, and provide 
1e tor the caſe, the diſencumbrance, the peace, the plenty, and the con- 
ff veniency of its profefiors ; witneſs, the two univerſities of Oxford and 
lo | Cambridge ; inſtitutions that are not to be matched in the world, and 
ry which were reſpected even amidſt the barbarous rage of civil war. The 
5 induſtrious Leland, who was himſelf a moving library, was the firſt whe 
0 publithed 4 ſhort collection of the lives and characters of thoſe learned 
, [x Prins who preceded the reign of his maſter Henry VIII. among 
ez FE whom he has inferted ſeveral of the blood-royal of both ſexes, particu- 


e iarly a ſon and daughter of the great Alfred, Editha, the queen of Ed- 
y FE #4 the Conteflor, and other Saxon princes, ſome of whom were equal- 


ft WE Þ devoted to Mars and to the Muſes. | 

In ſpeaking of the dark ages, it would be unpardonable to omit the 
mention of that prodigy of learning and natural philoſophy, Roger 
©. 3 Bacon, who was the forerunner in ſcience to the great Bacon, lord Ve- 
. Tuan, as the latter was to fir Iſaac Newton. Among the other curious 
0 © works written by this illuſtrious man, we find treatiſes upon grammar, 
3. _#ttematics, pbyfics, the flux and reflux of the Britiſh ſaa, optics, geo- 
-  E#pby, aftronomy, chronology, chemiſtry, logic, metaphyſics, ethics, 
5 medicine, theology, philology, and upon the impediments of know- 
t Fe! ledge. _ He lived under Henry III. and died at Oxford about the year 
, 129. The honourable Mr. Walpole (the late lord Ortord) has pre- 
3 5 "IVES the Memory of tome noble and royal Englith authors, who have 
7 Lone honour to learning and the Muſes; and to his work we mult refer. 
q aas the Reformation, Fngland reſembles a galaxy of literature* ; and 


* See the Biographia Btitaunicz. 


of almoſt every other language in Europe, particularly the Saxon, the 
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it is but doing juſtice to the memory of cardinal Wolſey, though others 
wiſe a dangers 5nd profligate miniſter, to acknowledge that both his ex. 
ample and enconragement laid the foundation of the polite arts, and great. 
Iy contributed to the revival of claſſical learning in England. As many of 
the !'ng liſh ciergy bad different ſentiments in religious matters at the time 
of the Ketormation, encouragement was given to learned foreigners to 


ſettle in England. Edward VI. during his thort life, greatly encouraged 


theſe forvigners, and ſhowed diſpoftions for cultivating the moſt uſe. 
ful parts of learning, had he lived. Learning, as well as liberty, ſuffer. 
ed an aluoft total eclipſe in England, during the bloody bigoted reign 


af queen Mary. Elzabeth, her fiſter, was herlelf a learned princes, 


She advanced many perſons of conſummate abilities to high ranks, both 
in church and ſtate; but the ſeems to have conſidered their literary 
accompliſhments to have been only ſecondary to their civil. In this 


ſhe ſhowed herſelf a great politician ; bat the would have been a more 


amiable queen, had the raiſed genius from obſcurity : for though the 
was no ſtranger to Spencer's Mule, ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be ſo much 
impoſed upon by a taſteleſs miniſter, that the poet languiſhed and di-4 
in obſcurity. Though the relithed the beauties of the divine Shak- 
ſpeare, yet we know not that he was diſtinguiſhed by any particular acts 
of her munificence ; but her parfimony was nobly ſupplied by her fa- 
vourite the earl of Effex, the politeſt tcholar of his age, and his friend 
the earl of Southampton, h were liberal patrons of genius. | 
The encouragement of learned foreigners in England continued to 


the reign of James J. WhO Was very munificent to Caſaubon, and other 


toreign authors of diſtinction, even of different principles. He was 
himſelf no great author; but his example had a confiderable effect upon 
his ſubjects ; for in his reign were formed thoſe great maſters of polemic 
divinity, whoſe works are almoſt inexhauſtible mines of knowledge. 
Nor muſt it be forgotten, that the ſecond Bacon, who has been already 
mentioned, was by him created viſcount Verulam, and lord high chan- 
cellor of England. He was likewiſe the patron of Camden and other 
hiſtorians, as well as antiquaries, whoſe works are to this day ſtandards 
in thoſe ſtudies. Upon the whole, therefore, it cannot be denied, that 
Englith learning is under obligations to James I. though, as he had a 


very pedantic taſte himſelf, he was the means of diffuting a finular taſte - 


among his fubjects. 


His ſon Charles I. cultivated the polite arts, eſpecially ſculpture, | 
painting, and architecture. He was the patron of Rubens, Vandyke, 
Inigo Jones, and other eminent artiſts; ſo that, had it not been for the 


civil wars, he would probably have converted his court and capital into 


a ſecond Athens ; and the collections he made for that purpoſe,” con- 


ſidering his pecuniary ditficultics, were ſtupendous. His faveurite, the 


duke of Buckingham, imitated him in that reſpect. and laid out the- 


amazing ſum of 400,000 pounds upon his cabinet of painungs and 
2ur10fities, | | 


The earl of Arundel was another Mæcenas of that age, and greatly. 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his collection of antiquities, particularly his 
famous marble inſcriptions, called the Arundelian marbles now pre- 
ſerved at Oxford. Charles and his court had little or no reliſh for po- 
etry ; but ſuch was his generoſity in encouraging genius and merit of 
every kind, that he increaſed the ſalary of his poet laureat, the famous 
Ben Jonſon, from 100 marks to 100 pounds per annum, and a tierce 
of Spanith wine; which 1alary is continued to this day. 

The public encouragement of learning and the arts ſuffered indeed 
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an eclipſe, during the time of the civil wars, and the ſucceeding inter- 
regnum. Many very learned men, however, found their fituations 
under Cromwell, though he was no ſtranger to their political ſenti- 
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ments, ſo eaſy, that they followed their ſtudies, to the vaſt benefit of ii 
every branch of learning! and many works of great literary merit ap- WH 
| peared even in thoſe times of diſtraction. Uther, Walton, Willis, 1390 
| Harrington, Wilkins, and a prodigious number of other great names, 1 
were unmoleſted and even favoured by that uſurper; and he would "ji 
| alſo have filled the univerſities with literary merit, could he have done "ii 
i with any degree of ſafety to his government. | iN | 
i I | The teign of Charles II. was chicfly diſtinguiſhed by the great pro- | 1 
[EE kiieticy to which it carried natural knowledge, eſpecially by the inſti- 9 
I tuntion of the Royal Socicty. The king was a good judge of thoſe ſtudies; 17 
1 and, though irreligious himſelf, England never abounded more with N 
' Þ learned and able divines than in his reign. He loved painting and po- 8: | 
> "Bp etry, but was far more munificent to the former than the latter. The 17H 
} == incomparable Paradite Loſt, by Milton, was publiſhed in his reign, but 10 
was not read or attended to in proportion to its merit, though it was 110 
; far from being diſregarded ſo much as has been commonly apprekend- 1 
$ ed. The reign of Charles II., notwithſtanding the bad taſte of his 10 
5 court in ſeveral of the polite arts, by ſome is reckoned the Auguſtan Fg 
} | age in England, and is dignified with the names of Boyle, Halley, Hooke, 1630 
E Sydenham, Harvey, Temple, Tillotſon, Barrow, Butler, Cowley, Wal- 5 ik 
0 ler, Dryden, Wycherley, and Otway. The pulpit aſſumed more ma- 1 
r iefty, a better ſtyle, and truer energy, than it had ever known before. 19 
8 Claſſic literature recovered many of its native graces; and though Eng- be. 
n land could not, under him, boaſt of a Jones and a Vandyke, yet fir = 1 
0 Chriſtopher Wren introduced a more general regularity than had ever 17% 
. been known before in architecture. Nor Was fir Chriſtopher Wren if | 
y 1 merely diſtinguiſhed by his fkill as an architect“. His knowledge was | Þ ; 
|- very extenſive; and his diſcoveries in philoſophy, mechanics, &c. con- 1 
7 & tributed much to the reputation of the new-ettabliſhed Royal Society. 1 i 
15 Some excellent Englith painters (for Lely and Kneller were foreigners) £4 
If alto flourithed in this reign. „„ 
a That of James II. though he likewiſe had a taſte for the fine arts, is 


"> T | chiefly diſtinguiſhed in the province of literature by thoſe compoſitions 
that were publiſhed by the Engliſh divines againſt popery, and which, 


„ or ſtrength of reaſoning and depth of erudition, never were equalled 1 
e nn any age or country. | | = 5 
6e RY The names of Newton and Locke adorned the reign of William III. L 
'o HE and he had a particular eſteem for the latter, as he had alto for Tillotſon + 
2 and Burnet, though he was far from being liberal to men of genius. 5 
e :carning Hourithed, however, in his reign, merely by the excelleacy of ; 
1 AE the foil in which it had been planted. 1 Es | | #] 
d We The moſt uninformed readers are not unacquainted with the im 8 
bdros See which learning, and all the polite arts, received under the "$450 
iy aulpices of queen Anne, and which put her court at leaſt on a footing 193 
15 | | EH | 2” 5 
* 3 e (the late lord Orſora) ſays, that a variety of knowledge 19 
0 eee e a multiplicity of works the abundance, and St. Paul's the 138 
of x en. 1 ti Chriſtopher 3 genins, So many great architects as were employed on 1 
us 1 Vi 2 3 4 1 8 etz apon the whole, a more perfect edifice than this work of a 1 
ce NS We in a EVE noble temple, the largeſt palace, and the moſt ſumptuous hoſpi- 1 
london 85 „ as Britain, are all the works of the ſame hand. He reſtored Wh! 
1 Hr 8845 recorded its tall. He built about aft; parith churches, and defigned the 
of 2 Fad | ii | 4 n 
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with that of Lewis XIV. in its moſt ſplendid days. Many of the get 
men who had figured in the reigns of the Stuarts and William, were 
ſtill alive, and in the full monks +. of their faculties, when a new race 
rung up in the republic of learning and the arts. Addiſon, Prix, 1 
Pope, Swift, lord Bolingbroke, lord Shafteſbury, Arbuthnot, Congrere, 
Steele, Rowe, and many other excellent writers both in verſe and proje, 5 
need but to be mentioned, to be admired; and the Engliſh were 3 


triumphant in literature as in war. Natural and moral philofaphy 5 
kept pace with the polite arts; and even religious and political diſputes WE 
contributed to the advancement of learning, by the unbounded liberty 1 


v hich thE laws of England allow in ſpeculative matters, and which has 
been found highly advantageous in the promotion of true and valuable 
knowledge. | . 

The miniſters of George I. were the patrons of erudition, and ſome 
of them were no mean proficients themfelves. George II. was himſelf 
no Macenas: yet his reign yielded to none of the preceding, in the 
numbers of learned and ingenious inen it produced. The bench of 
bithops was never known to be jo well provided with able prelates us 
it was in the early years of his reign; a full proof that his nobility and 
miniſters were judges of literary qualifications. In other departments 
of erudition, the favour of the public generally ſupplied the coldnes o. 
the court. After the rebellion in the year 1745, when Mr. Pelham 

was conhidered as being firſt miniſter, this ſcreen between government 
and literature was in a great meaſure removed, and men of . genius 
began to taſte the royal bounty. Since that period, a great progreſs has: 

(WOW RS been made in the polite arts in England. The Royal Academy hs 
BY Rik © been inſtituted, fome very able artiſts have ariſen, and the annual public = 
N exhibitions of painting and ſculpture have been extremely favourable to RE 
„ the arts, by promoting a fpirit of emulation, and exeiting a greater 
1 attention to works of genius of this kind among the public in general. 
But, notw+:thitanding thefe favourable circumſtances, the fine arts have 
been far from mecting with that public patronage to which they have 
N fo juſt a claim. Few of our public edifices are adorned with painting? 
1 ö N or with ſtatues. The feulptors meet with little employment, nor is the 
„„ Huiiſtorical painter much patroniſed; though the Britith artiſts of the pre- 
14 | tent age have proved that their genius for the fine arts is equal to that 
of any other tiation. a | ET 
Beſides learning, and the fine arts in general, the Engliſh excel in whit 
we call the learned profeſſions. Their courts of juſtice are adorned 
„ with greater abilities and virtues, perhaps, than thoſe which any othe! 
1 country can boait of. A remarkable inſtance of which occurs in the 
4 appointments, for the laſt 200 years, of their lord-chancellors, who hold 
645 | the higheſt and the moſt uncontrolable judicial ſeat in the kingdom: 
4 and yet it is acknowledged by all parties, that, during that time, theit 
| bench has remained unpoltuted by corruption, or partial affections. 
The few inſtances that may be alleged to the contrary fix no imputa- 
tion of wilful guilt upon the parties. The great lord-chancellor Bacon 
was cenſured indeed for corrupt practices; but malevolence itſelf dor; 
not ſay that he was guilty any farther than in too much indulgence to #1 
. ſervants. The cate of one of his ſucceſſors is ſtill more favourable Q. 
N his memory, as his cenſure reflects ditgrace only upon his enemiss; al 
his lordſhip was, in the judgment of every man of candour and confci- 
ence, fully acquitted. Even Jefferies, infernal as he was in his pol 
tics, never was accuſed of partiality in the cauſes that came before B 


as Chancellor. 
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It muſt be acknowledged that neither pulpit nor bar eloquence hare 
deen ſufficiently ſtädied in England: but this is owing to the genius of 


learned, and always ſound as to the practical and doctrinal part; for the 
many religious ſects in England require to be oppoſed rather by reaſon- 
ing than eloquence. An unaccountable notion has however prevailed 
eren among ſome of the clergy themſelves, that the latter is incompa- 
EE le with the former; as if the arguments of Cicero and Demoſthenes 
Were weakened by thoſe powers of language with which they are adorn- 


> gs 8 n Wo VE ITE 


5 1 | ed. A ſhort time, perhaps, may remove this prepoſſeſſion, and convince 


the clergy, as well as the laity, that true eloquence is the firſt and faireſt 


| £ 7 handmaid of argumentation. We do not, however, mean to inſinuate that 


W the preachers of the Englith church are deſtitute of the graces of elocu- 


FE cution : fo far from that, no clergy in the world can equal them in the 


= purity and perſpicuity of language; though, if they ſtudied more than 
nt they do the powers of clocation, they would probably preach with more 


etfeg. If the ſemblance of thoſe powers, coming from the mouths of 
PE :wmnornt enthufiaſts, is attended with the amazing effects we daily ſee, 


what muſt not be the conſequence if they were exerted in reality, and 
ſupported with ſpirit and learning? | | 
The laws of England are of fo peculiar a caſt, that the ſeveral pleadings 
at the bar do not admit, or but very ſparingly, of the flowers of ſpeech ; 
and there is reaſon to think that a pleading in the Ciceronian manner 
would make a ridiculous appearance in Weſtminſter-hall. The Engliſh 
lawyers, however, though they deal little in eloquence, are well verſed 
in thetoric and reaſoning. | hoop nn 
Parliamentary ſpeaking not being confined to that precedent which 
s required in the courts of law, no nation in the world can produce ſo 
many examples of true eloquence as the Engliſh ſenate in its two houſes ; 
& witneſs the fine ſpeeches made by both parties in parliament in the reign 


preſent family. | 
Medicine and ſurgery, botany, anatomy, chemiftry, and all the arts 
er ſtudies for preſerving life, have been carried to a great degree of per- 
lation by the Engliſh. The ſame may be ſaid of muſic, and theatrical 
= cxtibitions, Even agriculture and mechaniſm are now reduced in Eng- 
= land to ſciences, and that, too, without any public encouragement but 
IT {ch as is given by private noblemen and gentlemen, who affociate them- 
| telves for that purpoſe. In ſhip-building, clock-work, and the various 
© | branches of cutlery, they ſtand unrivalled. 
= Unrvenrsitits.] We have already mentioned the two univerſities of 
1 Oxford and Cambridge, which have been the ſeminaries of more learned 
wen than any in Europe, and ſome have ventured to ſay, than all other 
7 literary inſtitutions. It is certain that their magnificent buildings, 
5 winch in lplendor and architecture rival the moſt ſuperb royal edifices, 
die rich endowments, the liberal eaſe and tranquillity enjoyed by thoſe 
4 who inhabit them, ſurpaſs all the ideas which forei gners, who viſit them, 
eeuceive of literary ſocieties. So reſpectable are they in their founda- 
tions, that each univerſity ſends two members to the Britiſh parliament, 


| !indents, the better to 


thei : 5 3 b : 
] heir revenues and buildings, exceed thoſe of many other univerſities. 


GO: there are twenty colleges and five halls: the former are 
| 5 endowed, but in the latter the ſtudents chiefly maintain 
| emivives, This univerſity is of great antiquity: it is ſappoſed to have 
| | : Q 2 | | 


i 


the people, and their laws. The fermons of their divines are often 


or Charles I. and thoſe that have been printed fince the acceſſion of the 


and their chancellors and otficers have a civil juriſdiction over their 
tecure their independency. Their colleges, in 
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been a conſiderable place even in the time of the Romans; and Camden 
fays, that © wile antiquity did, even in the Britiſh age, conſecrate this 
place to the Muſes,” It is ſaid to have been ſtyled an univerſity be. 
fore the time of king. Alfred ; and the beſt hiſtorians admit, that this 
moſt excellent prince was only a reſtorer of learning here. Alfred 
built three colleges at Oxford; one for divinity, another for philoſo- 
phy, and a third for grammar. © | 
Ihe univerſity of Cambridge conſiſts of twelve colleges, and four 
halls; but though they are diſtinguiſhed by different names, the privileges 
of the colleges and halls are in every reſpect the tame. 


© The 1enate-houſe at Canmihiidge is a moft elegant edifice, executed 


entirely in the Corinthian order, and is ſaid to have coſt fixteen thou- 
ſaud pounds. Trinity college library is alſo a very magnificent ſtruc- 
ture; and in Corpus Chriſti college library is a valuable collection of 
ancient manuſcripts, which were preſerved at the diſſolution of the mo- 
naſteries, and given to this college by archbiſhop Parker. 
ANTI@UITIES AND CURIOsITEES, } The antiquities of England are 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. either Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, Da- 
niſh, or Anglo-Normannic; but theſe, excepting the Roman, throw no 


great light upon ancient biſtory. The chief Britiſh antiquities are thoſe | 


circles of ſtones, particularly that called Stonehenge in Wiltthire, which 
probably were places of worſhip in the times of the Druids, Stone- 
henge is. by Inigo Jones, Dr. Stukeley, and others, deſcribed as a regu- 
lar circular ſtructure. The body of the work confifts of two circles and 
two ovals, which are thus compoſed : the upright ſtones are placed at 
three feet and a half diſtance from each other, and joined at the top by 
over-thwart ſtones, with tenons fitted to the mortiſes in the uprights, 
for keeping them in their due poſition. Some of theſe ſtones are vaſily 
large, meaſuring two yards in breadth, one in thickneſs, and above ſeven 


in height; others are leſs in proportion. The uprights are wrought a | 


little with a chiſſel, and ſometimes tapered ; but the tranſoms, or over- 
thwart ſiones, are quite plain. The outſide circle is nearly one hundred 
and cighty feet in diameter, between which and the next circle there 
is a walk of three hundred feet in circumference, which has a ſurpriſing 
and awful effect upon the beholders. 0 

Monuments of the ſame kind as that of Stonehenge are to be met 
with in Cumberland, Oxfordſhire, Cornwall, Devonthire, and many 
other parts of England, as well as in Scotland, and the ifles, which have 
been already mentioned. „„ Fo 

The Roman antiquitics in England confift chiefly of altars and monu- 
mental inſeriptions, which inſtruct us as to the legionary ſtations ol 
the Romans in Britain, and the names of ſome of their commanders. 
The Roman military ways give us the higheſt idea of the civil as well 
as military policy of thoſe conquerors. Their veſtiges are numerous 
one is mentioned by Leland, as beginning at Dover, and patling through 
Kent tu London, from thence to St. Alban's, Dunſtable, Stratford, 
Towretter, Littleburn, St. Gilbert's Hill near Shrewſbury, then Þ) 
Stratton, and fo through the middle of Wales to Cardigan. The great 
ViaM:litaris, called Hermen-ſireet, paſled from London through Lincoln, 
where a branch of it, from Pontefract to Doncaſter, ftrikes out: to the 
weſtward, paſſing through Tadcaſter to York, and from thence ie 
Aldby, where it again joined Hermen-ftreet. There would, howevC, 
be no end of deſcribing the veſtiges of the Roman roads in Englanc, 
many of which ſerve as foundations to our preſent highways. The on 
carl of Arundel, the celebrated Engliſh antiquary, had formed a noble 
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plan for deſcribing thoſe which paſs through Suffex and Surry towards 
London ; but the civil war breaking out, put an end to the undertalcing. 
The remains of many Roman camps are ditcernible all over England ; 
one particularly, very little defaced, near Dorchefter in Dorſetſhire, 
where alſo is a Roman amphitheatre. Their fituations are generally ſo 
well choſen, and their fortifications appear to have been ſo complete, 
that there is forue reaſon to believe that they were the conſtant ha- 
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the baths and taffellated pavements that have been found in different 
parts, that their chief officers or magiſtrates lived in towns or villas, 


are blended with thoſe of a later date. The private cabinets of noble- 
men and gentlemen, as well as the public repoſitories, contain a vaft 
number of Roman arms, coins, fibulæ, trinkets, and the like, which 
have been found in England; but the moſt amazing monument of the 
Roman power in England is the prertenture or wall of Severus, com- 
monly called the Picts' wall, running through Northumberland and 
Cumberland; beginning at Tinmouth, and ending at Solway-Frith, be- 
ing about eighty miles ig length. The wall at firſt conſiſted only of 
ſtakes and turf, with a ditehs but Severus built it with ftone forts and 
& turrets at proper diſtances, ſo that each might have a (peedy com- 
& munication with the other; and it was attended all along by a deep 
&@ ditch, or vallum, to the north. and a military high-way to the ſouth. 
Ihe Saxon antiquities in England conſiſt ehiefly in eccleſiaſtical edi- 
| ices, and places of ſtrength. At Wincheſter is ſhown the round table 
| of king Arthur, with the names of his knights. The antiquity of this 
table has been diſputed by Camden and later writers, perhaps with 
| reaſon ; but if it be not Britiſh, it certainly is Saxon. The cathedral of 
| Wincheſter ſerved as the burying. place of ſeveral Saxon kings, whoſe 
| bones were collected together by biſhop Fox, in fix large wooden cheſts. 
| Many monumgnts of Saxon antiquity preſent themſelves all over the 
kingdom, though they are often not to be diſcerned from the Normannic ; 


fing and the Britiſh Muſeum contains ſeveral ftriking original ſpecimens of 
their learning. Many Saxon charters, ſigned by the king and his no- 
met 1 blcs, with a plain croſs inftead of their names, are till to be met with. 
any WR {he writing is neat and legible, and was always performed by a clergy- 
ave RR man, who athxed the name and quality of every donor. or witneſs, to 
bis reſpective crofs, The Da iſh erections in England are hardly diſ- 
nu. ctrvible from the Saxon. The form of their camps is round, and they 
S of are generally built upon eminences ; but their forts are ſquare. 
lers All England is full of Anglo-Normannic monuments, which wechooſe 
well to call fo, becauſe, though the princes under whom they were raiſed 
Jus : were of Norman original, yet the expenſe was defrayed by Engliſhmen, 
ugh with Engliſh money. York-minſter, and Weſtminſter-hall and abbey, 
ord, are, perhaps, the tineſt ſpecimens to be found in Europe of that Gothic 
by manner which prevailed in building before the recovery of the Greek 
Feat and Roman architecture. All the cathedrals and old churches in the 
Olm, kingdom are more or leſs in the ſame taſte, if we except St. aul's. In 
the ſhort, thoſe erections are fo common, that they ſcarcely = the 
E 50 1 gurioſities. It is uncertain whether the artificial excavations 
ver. found in ſome parts of England are Britiſh, Saxon, or Norman. That 
ind. — the old caſtle of Ryegate in Surry. is very remarkable, and ſeems 
reat | to have been deſigned for ſecreting the cattle and effects of the natives, 
oble i #4 times of war and invaſion. It contains an oblong-ſguare hall, round 


A 3 | 


pitations of the Roman ſoldiers in England; though it is certain, from 


Roman walls'bave likewite been found in England; and, perhaps, upon 
the borders of Wales, many remains! of their fortifications and caſtles 
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which runs a bench, cut out of the ſame rock, for fitting upon; ad 
tradition ſays that it was the room in which the barons of England met 
during the wars with king John. The rock itſelf is ſoft and very prac. 
ticable ; but it is hard to lay where the excavation, which is continued 
in a ſquare patlage, about ſix feet high, and four wide, terminates, be- 
cauſe the work is fallen in, in ſome places. 

The natural curioſities of England are fo various, that a general ac- 
count can only be given. The: Bath waters are univerſally celebrated 
both for drinking and bathing. Spas of the ſame kind are found at 

Scarborough, and other parts of Yorkſhire ; at Tunbri idge in Kent; 
Epſom and Dulwich in Surry; and at Acton and Iſlington in Middleſex. 
There alſo are many remarkable ſprings, of which ome are unpre- 
gnated either with ſalt, as that at Droitwich in Worcefterthire : or ful. 
phur, as the famous well of Wigan in Lancaſhire ; or bituminous mat- 

. 3 ter, as that at Pitchford in Shropſhire. Others have. a petrifying qua. 
ul lity, as that near Lutterworth iu Leiceſterſhire; and a dropping well iy 
b the Weſt riding in Yorkſhire. And, finally, ſome ebb and flow, as thole 
of the Peak in Derbyſhire, and Lay well ncar Torbay, whole waters rite 

_— fall ſeveral times in a hour. 10 theſe we may add that remark- 

4 able fountain near Richard's caſtle in Herefordſhire, commonly called 
Bone-well, which is generally full of fmall bones, like thoſe of frogs or 
fiſh, though often cleared out. At Ancliff, near Wigan in Lancaſhire, 
is the famous burning well; the water is cold, neither has it any ſmell; 


— een eye re err en. — — — 
—— 


—— 
— — 


T . ; yet there is fo ſtrong a vapour of ſulphur iſſuing out with the. fiream, 
| 9 | Ty that, upon apply! ing a light to it, the top of the water is covered with a + bp 
1 | flame, like that of burning ſpirits, which laſts ſeveral hours, and emits Wm 


WS bn 


CALL EESRIS, 
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ſo ſtrong a heat that meat may be boiled over it. The fluid itſelf wil BE 
14 not ban when taken out of the well *. | . = 
1 | Derbyſhire is celebrated for many natural curioſities. The Man 
li Tor, or other Tow er, is ſaid to be continually mouldering away, but 
never diminiſhes. The Flden Hole, about tour miles from the fame 
place, is a chaſm in the fide of a mountain, near ſeven yards wide, aud 
fourteen long, diminiſhing in extent within the rock; but of what depth 7 
10 is not known. A plummet once drew 884 yards of ling after it, whereot 58 
8 the laſt eighty were wet, without finding a bottom. The entrance f 
„ Poole's Hole, near Buxton, for ſeveral paces, is very low, but any opens | 
into a very lofty vault, like the inhde of a Gothic cathedre The 
height 1s certainly very great, yet much ſhort of what ſore = > aflert- - 
ed, who reckon it a quarter of, a mile per pendicular, though in length 
it exceeds that dimenſion : a current of water, which runs along the Þ 1 
middle, adds, by its tounding ftream, re-echoed on all tides, very much 
to the aſtoniſhment of all who viſit this vaſt cavern. The drops of BE 
water which hang from the roof, and on the fides, have an amufng Bae 
eftect ; for they not only reflect numberleſs rays from the candles chr. I} 
ried by the guides, but, as they are of a petrifying quality, they barcen Ws 
in ſeveral places into various forms, which, with the heip of a ſtrong Wa 
imagination, may pats for lions, fonts,*or gans, and the like. The en- 
trance into that fiupcndous cavern at Catileton, which is, from its hi- 
deouſneſs, named the Devil's Arſe, is wide at firſt, and upwards of thirty 
feet perpen heular. Several coitagers dwell under it, who, in a 3 
meaſure, ſubſiſt by guiding ſtrangers into the cavern, which is crofted 
by four ſtreams of water, and then i 1s thought e The vault, 
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* This extraordinary heat has been found to proceed from a veiti of coals, heb ha, 


been kuce dug from under this well ; at w hich time the uncommon warmth ceaſed. 
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in ſeveral places, makes a beautiful appearance, being chequered with 


various coloured ſtones. ; | 3 5 
Some ſpots of England are ſaid to have a petrifying quality. We 


are told, that, near Whitby in Yorkſhire, are found certain tones reſem- 


bling the folds and the wreaths of a ſerpent ; alfo other ſtones of ſeveral 
fires, and ſo exactly round, as if artificially made for cannon balls, which, 


being broken, do commonly contain the form and likeneſs of ſerpents, 


wreathed in circles, but generally without heads. In ſome parts of 
Glouceſterſhire, ſtones are found reſembling cockles, oyſters, and other 
teſtaccous marine animals. Thoſe curioſities, however, are often mag- 
nißed by ignorance and credulity. | | X 
Cirtks, TOWNS, FORES, AND OTHER | London *, the metropolis 
© BDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. (of the Britiſh empire, is 
the firſt in this diviſion. It appears to have been fonnded between 
the reigns of Julius Cœſur and Nero; bat by whom, is uncertain ; for 
we are told by Tacitus, that it was a place of great trade in Nero's 
time, and ſoon after became the capital of the iſland. It was firſt walled 
round with kewn ſtones and Britiſh bricks, by Conſtantine the Great; 
and the walls formed an oblong ſquare, in compaſs about three miles, 
with ſeven principal gates. The ſame emperor made it a biſhop's ſee ; 
for it appears that the biſhops of London and York, and another Eng- 
liſh biſhop , were at the council 6f Arles, in the year 314: he allo 
Settled a mint in it, as is plain from ſome of his coins. 8 f 
London, in its large ſenſe, including Weſtminſter, Southwark, and 
part of Middleſex, is a city of ſurprifing extent, of prodigions wealth, 
and of the molt extenſive trade. This city, when conſidered with all 
its advantages, is now what ancient Rome once was ; the teat of liberty, 
the encourager of arts, and the admiration of the whole world. London 
is the centre of trade; it has an intimate connection with all the coun- 
ties in the kingdom ; it is the grand mart of the nation, to which all 
parts fend their commodities, from whence they are again ſent back into 
every town in the nation, and to every part of the world. From hence 
1Nnumerable carriages by land and water are conſtantly employed; and 


trom hence ariſes the circulation in the national body, which renders 


every part healthfuj, vigorous; and in a proſperous condition; a cir- ' 
gulation that is equally beneficial to the head and the moſt diſtant mem 
bers. Merchants are here as rich as noblemen : witneſs their incredible 
loans to government; and there is no place in the world where the 
Hops of tradeſmen make ſuck a noble and elegant appearance, or are 
better ſtocked, : | | 

It is fituated on the banks of the Thames, a river which, though not 


the largeſt, is the richeſt and moſt commodicus for commerce of any 


in the world it being continualiy filled with fleets ſailing to or from 
tae molt diſtant climates ; and its banks, from London-bridge to Black- 
wall, are almoſt one continued great magazine of nayal ſtores, con- 
taining three large wet docks, 32 dry docks, and 33 yards for the build- 

ing of ſhips for the uſe of the merchants, beſide the places allotted 
tor the building of boats and lighters; and the king's yards down the 


1 = for the building of men of war. As this city is about ſixty miles 
= tant Irom the ſca, it enjoys, by means of this beautiful river, all 


3 e f ; ; : - a | : | | 
London is fituated in 519 917 north latitude, 400 miles ſouth of Edinburgh, and 


270 fouth-e; "Dub! a N X | | 7 
»uth-eaſt of Dublin ; 180 miles welt of Amſterdum, 210 north-weſt of Paris, 500 


ſo | 1 5 a oy : __ a . ; , 

Pole 800 0 3 500 miles north-weſt of Vienna, 790 ſouth-weſt of Stock- 

— { OP — | * . p * » o b 

1360 nörch w 7 _ ot Madrid, 820 north-weſt of Rome, 650 uorth-caſt of Liſbon 
. Ct v onantinople, 1414 ſouth-weſt of Moſcow. 
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It riſes regularly from the. water-fide, and, extending itſelf on both ſides 


perty of the ſubjedt has hitherto prevented any bounds being fixed 
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the benefits of navigation, without the danger of being ſurpriſed 1 | 
forms fleets, or of being annoyed by the moiſt vapours of the ſea. 


along its banks, reaches a prodigious length trom Peatt to wett, in 3 
kind of amphitheatre, towards the north, and 1s continued for near 20 
miles on all ſides, in. a ſucceſſion of magnificent villas, and populons 

villages, the country- -ſeats of gentlemen and tradeſmen ; whither the 
latter retire for the benefit of treſh air, and to relax their minds from 
the hurry of buſineſs. The regard paid by the legitlature to the pro- 


for its extenſion. 
The irregular form of this city makes it difficult to aſcertain its ex- 
tent. Hower er, its length from eaſt to weſt is generally allowed to be 
above ſeven miles, from Hyde-park Corner to Poplar; and-its breadth 
in ſome places three, in others two, and in others, again, not much above 
half a mile. Hence the circumference of the whole 1s almoſt 18 miles; 
or, according to a modern meaſurement, the extent of continued 
buildings is 35 miles, two ſurlongs, and 39 roods. But it is much 
eatier to form an idea of the large extent of a city ſo irregularly built, 
by the number of the people, who are computed to be near a million; 
and from the number of edifices devoted to the ſervice of religion. 
Of theſe, beſides St. Paul's cathedral, and the collegiate church at 
Weſtminſter, here are 102 parith churches, and 69 chapels, of the eſta: 
blithed religion; 21 French proteſtant chapels; 11 chapels belonging to 
the Germans. Dutch, Danes, &c. ; 29 independent meetings; 34 pref- 
byterian meetings ; 20 baptitt meetings ; 19 poputh chapels, ad meet- 
ing houſes for the ute of foreigu embaſladors, and people of various 
ſects; and three Jew-' ſynagoguc 5. So that there are 303 places de- 
voted to religious worſhip, in the compaſs of this vaſt pile of buildings, 
without reckoning the 21 out-parithes uſually included in the bills of 
mortality, and a great number of methodiſt tabernacles. 
There are alſo in and near this city 100 alms-houſes; about 20 hoſ- 
pitals and infirmaries; 3 colleges ; 10 public priſons ; 15 fleth-markets; | 
1 market for live cattle; 2 other markets more particularly for herbs; 
and 23 other markets for corn, coals, bay, &c.; 15 inns of court ; 27 
public ſquares, betides thoſe within lingle buildings, as the Te -raple, &c.; 
3 bridges; 49 halls for companies; 8 public {c hools, called free-ſchools; 
and 131 charity ſchools, which provide education for 5034 poor. child. 
ren: 207 inns, 447 taverns, 551 coftce-houſes, 5975 ale-houtes; 1000 
hackney-coaches; 400 ditto chairs; 7000 ſtreets, lanes, courts, and | 
alleys; and 150,000 dwelling-houſes, containing, as has been already 
obſerved, about 1,000.000 inhabitants, who, according to a late eſtimate, 
conſume annually the following Or of proviſions: | 


Black cattle b - 4 - - - 98, 244 
Sheep and lambs — 25 „%ͤ;ũ C!«́ ( 
Calves — — yo + 220 - 8 194.700 
Swine - Ds = „ - 186,90 
Pigs — - - - — — — 52,000 
Poultry and wild-fowl, inn e 3 : 

- Mackarel, fold at Billingſgate - » — _- 14,740,000 
Oyſters, buthels © - - . „% 115,50 
Small boats of cod, baddoek, whiting, &c. over} 2 | Ge 

and above thoſe brought by land- carriage, and þ - = 1,398 


great quantities of river and falt-tith < | | 
Butter, pounds weight, ( - - 16,000,000 
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Cheeſe, pounds weight, about TI - 20,000,000 
Gallons of milk 3 | * | — . 5 7,000,000 
Barrels of ſtrong beer 5 - - = 1,172,494 
Barrels of ſmall beer - - ES 798,495 
Tons of foreign wines . 3,044 
Gallons of rum, brandy, and other diſtilled 5 - 11000 000 
waters, above „ - | - 
Pounds weight of candles, above « - 11,060,000 


London-bridge was firſt built of ſtone in the reign of Henry II. about 
the year 1163, by a tax laid upon wool, which, in the courſe of time, gave 
riſe to the notion that it was built upon wool- packs: from that time it 
has undergone many alterations and improvements, particularly ſince 


the year 1750, when the houſes were taken down, and the whole ren- 


dered more convenient and beautiful. The paſſage for carriages is 31 
feet broad, and 7 feet on each fide for toot patfengers. It crofles the 
Thames, where it is 915 feet braad, and has at preſent 19 arches of 
about 20 feet wide each; but the centre one is conſiderably larger. 

_ Weſtminſter-bridge is reckoned one of the moſt complete and elegant 
ſtructures of the kind known in the world. It is built entirely of ſtone, 
and extended over the river at a place where it is 1,223 feet broad; 
which is above 300 feet broader than at London- bridge. On each fide 
is a fine baluſtrade of ſtone, with places of ſhelter from the rain. The 
width of the bridge is 44 feet ; having on each fide a fine foot-way for 
paflen gers. It confiſts of 14 piers, and 13 large and two ſmall arches, 


the 13 great ones are each 52 feet. It is computed that the value of 
40,0001. in ſtone and other materials is always under water. This mag- 
nificent ſtructure was begun in 1738, and finiſhed 1760, at the expenſe 
of 389,000]. defrayed by the parliament. . 
Blackfriurs. bridge is not inferior to that of Weſtminſter, either in 


two ſhores obliged the architect to employ elliptical arches; which, 
however, have a yery fine effect; and many perſons even prefer it to 
Weltmiaſter-bridge. This hridge was begun in 1700, and finiſhed in 
1770, at the expenſe of 152, 840l., to be diſcharged by a toll upon the 


Weſtminſter and London, commands a view of the Thames from the 
latter to Whitehall, and diſcovers the majeſty of St. Pauls in a very 
{triking manner. | rs | 


3 The cathedral of St. Paul's is the moſt capacious, magnificent, and re- 
9 gular proteſtant church in the world. The length within is 500 feet; 


and its height, from the marble pavement to the croſs on the top of the 
cupota, is 340. It is built of Poriland ſtone, according to the Greek and 


Roman orders, in the form of a croſs, after the model of St. Peter's at 


Rome, to which, in ſome reſpects, it is ſuperior. St. Paul's church is the 
principal work of fir Gh riſtopher Wren, and, undoubtedly, the only work 
of the ſame magnitude that ever was completed by one man. He lived 
to a great age, and finithed-the building 37 years after he himſelf laid 
the tirſt ſtone. It takes up fix acres of ground, thongh the whole length 
of this church meaſures no more than the width of St. Peter's. The 


expenſe of rebuilding it, after the fire of London, was defrayed by a 


9 coals, and is computed at à million merling. : 
clmintter abbey, or the collegiate church of Weſtminſter, is a ve- 


of 
—— me te — 6 oe i — — 


all ſemicirenlar, that in the centre being 70 feet wide, and the reſt de- 
creafing four feet each from the other; ſo that the two leaſt arches of 
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magnificence or workmanſhip; but the fituation of the ground on the 


patſengers. It is fituated almott at an equal diſtance between thoſe of 
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nerable pile of building in the Gothic taſte. It was firſt built by Fi. 
ward the Confeſſor: king Henry III. rebuilt it from the ground, and 
Henry VII. added a fine chapel to the eaſt end of it; this is the repgy. 
tory of the deceaſed Britith kings and nobility ; and here are alſo mo. 


nurtnents erected to the memory of many great and illuſtrious perſon. 


ages, commanders by fea and Jand, philoſophers, poets, &c. In the 
reign of queen Anne, 4000l. a year, out of the coal duty, was grantc4 
by parliament for keeping it in repair. e | 
The inſide of the church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, is admired for 
its Iightnets and elegance, and does honour to the memory of fir Chris. 


_topher Wren. The fame may be ſaid of the ſteeples of St. Mary-le. 
Bow, and St. Bride's, which are ſuppoſed to be the moſt complete in 


their kind of any in Europe, though architecture has laid down no 
rule for ſuch erections. Few churches in and abont London are with. 
out tome beauty. The fimplicity of the portico in Covent-Garden is 
worthy the pureſt ages of ancient architecture. That of St. Martin's 
in the Fields would be noble and ſtriking, could it be ſeen from a pro. 
per point of view. Several of the new churches are built in an elegant 
faite, and even ſome of the chapels have gracefulneſs and proportion 
to recommend them. "The hanqueting-houſe at Whitchall is but a 
very tmall part of a noble palace dengned by Inigo Jones, for the royal 
reſidence; and, as it now ftands, under all its difadvantages, its firms 
metry and ornaments arc in the higheſt ſtyle and execution of archi. 
tecturt. 85 a 7 ; 
Weſtminſter- hall, though on the outfide it makes a mean and no very 
advantageous appearance, is a noble Gothic building, and is ſaid to be 
the largeſt room in the world, the roof of which is not ſupported by pil- 
Jars; it being 230 feet long, and 70 broad. The roof is the fineſt of 
its Kind. Here are held the coronation-feafts of our kings and queens; 
allo the courts of chancery, king's-bench, and common-pleas: and, 
above ſtairs, that of excheguer. | | 
That beautiful column, called the Monument, erected at the charge ot 
the eity, to perpetuate the memory of its being deſtroyed by fire, is juſt. 
Jy worthy of notice. This column, which is of the Doric order, ex- 
cecds all the obeliſts and pillars of the ancients, it being 202 feet 
high, with a ſtair-caſe in the middle to aſcend to the balcony, Which! 
about 30 feet ſhort of the top, from whence there are other ſteps, made 
for perſons to look out at the top of all, which is faſhioned like an urn, 


with a flame iſſuing from it. On the baſe of the monument, next the 


ſtreet, the deſtruction of the city, and the relief given to the ſufferers by 
Charles IT. and his brother, are emblematically repreſented in bas-rehiet. 
The north and fouth ſides of the baſe have each a Latin inſcription, the 
one deſcribing its dreadful deſolation, and the other its ſplendid refur- 
rection; and on the eaſt fide is an inſcription, ſhowing when the pillar 
was begun and tiniſhed. The charge of erecting this monument, which 
was begun by fir Chriftopher Wren in 1071, and finiſhed by him in 
1677, amounted to upwards of 13,0001. | 


The Royal Exchange is a large and noble building, and is ſaid to have | 


coſt above 80,0001. TE I * 
The terrace in the Adelphi is a very fine piece of architecture, and 
has laid open one of the fineſt proſpects in the world. 
We might here give a deſcription of the Tower, Bank of England, tht 
New 'Treatury, the Admiralty-office, and the Horſe-guards at White: 


hall, the Manſion-houſe, or houſe of the Lord- mayor, the Cuſtom-houſe, 


xciſe- office, India-houſe, and a vaſt number of other public buildings, 
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beide the magnificent edifices raiſed by our nobility; as lord Spencer's 
houle, Marlborough-houte, and Buckingham-houte in St. James's- park, 
the earl of Cheſterfield's-houſe near Hyde-park; the duke of Devon- . 
ſhire's, and the late carl of Bath's, in Piccadilly; lord Shelburne's in 
Berkeley-ſquare z Northumberland-houte in the Strand ; the duke of 
Bedford's, and Montague-houſe*®, in Bloonifbury; with a number of 
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ochers of the nobility and gentry ; but theſe would be ſufficient to fill a 1 ; 
large volume. : | - 


This great and populous city is happily ſupplied with abundance of 
freſh water, from the Thames and the New River, which is not only 
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44 
of inconceivable ſervice to every family, but, by means of fire plugs 
every where diſperſed, the keys of which are depoſited with the pariſh- 
officers, the city is in a great meaſure ſecured. from the ſpreading of 
fre; for theſe plugs are no ſooner opened, than there are vaſt quantities 
of water to {ſupply the engines. SEE; 

This plenty of water has been attended with another advantage; it 
has given riſe to ſeveral companies, who inſure houtes and goods from 
tire. The premium is ſmall,-and the recovery, in cate of lots, is eaty 
and certain, Every one of theſe offices keeps a ſet of men in pay, who 
are ready at all hours to give their aſſiſtance in calc of fire ; and why 
are, on all occaſions, 2xtremely bold, dexterous, and diligent: but though 
all their labours ſhould prove unſucceſsful, the perſon who ſuffers by 
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this devouring element has the comfort that muit ariſe from a certainty i 
ot being paid the value (claimed upon oath) of what he has intured. Li 


Butore the couflagration in 1666, London (Which, like moſt other 


great cities, had ariſen from ſmall beginnings) was totally inelegant, 1 
mimconvenient, aud unhealthy; of which latter misfortune many melan- —_—_ 
choly proots are authenticated in hiſtory, and which, without doubt, us 


proceeded from the narrowneſs of the ttreets, and the unaccountable 
projections of the buildings, that confined the putrid air, and, joined 
with other circumttances, ſuch as the want of water, rendered the city 
teldom tree from peſtilential devaſtation. The fire which conſumed 
the greateit part of the city, dreadful as it was to the inhabitants at that 
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*The Britiſh Muſeum is depoſited in Montague-houſe. Sir Hans Sloane, bart. 
(who died in 1753) may not improperly be called the ſounder of the Eritith Muſeum; | 
tor its being eſtabliſhed by parliament was only in conſequence of his leaving, by wih, "1 
his noble collection of natural hiſtory, his large library, and his numerous curiofities, 4 
which coſt him 50,0001, to the ute of the public, on condition that the pariiament 2 
would pay 20,0001. to his executors. To this collection were added the Cottonian li- 47 
brary, the Harleian nanuicripts, collected by the Oxtord family, and purchaſed like- 73 
vie by the parliameut, and a collection of books given by the late major Edwards. lf I 
His late majeſty, in consideration of its great uſetu}neſs, was graciouſly pleaſed to add 7 17 
thereto the royal libraries of books and manufcripts collected by the ſeveral kings of "8 
England. | | | 9 

the Sloanian collection conſitis of an amazing number of curiofitics ; among which i : 
are che library, including books of drawings, manuſcripts, anc prints, amounting to SH 
about 50,000 volumes, Medals and coins, ancient and modern, 20, 000. Camecos and 111 ; 
1143 Io Seals, 208, Veſſels, Kc. of agate, jaſper, Ke. 342. Antiquitic:, "A 
8 8 an agate, Jaſper, &c. 2,156, Metals, minerals, ores, &c. 2,725, 65 
eee, Pre — by ſtones, 1,275. „Earth, lands, ſalts, 1,055, 5 oY 
2,421. 3 IPD th de age e. 399, Talcs, mien, Kc. 388. Corala, ſpunges, & Cs | by 
4 _ 8 5 hy. c. 5,843. Echini, echinite, &c. 659. Aſleriæi, trochiy = 

Ko. 841. Cruſtacea, crabs, lobſters, &c. 563. Stellæ-marinæ, ftar-filhes, F241 


3 5 &. 1,55. Birds, and their parts, eggs, and the netts 
Inteds 38 3 N 72. Quadrupeds, dec. 1,886. Vipers, ſerpents, &c. 521. 
334. It 8 egetables, 12,506. Hortus ſiecus, or volumes of dricd plants, 

umaul, as calculi, anatomical preparations, 756. Miſcellaneous-things natural, 


2,098, - Mathematical i is Written | 
Fo: . Nathematical inſtruments, 55. -A catalogue of all the above is written in a 
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236 ENGLAND. 
time, was productive of conſequences which made ample amend; for 
the loſſes ſuſtained by individuals; a new city aroſe on the ruins of the 
old; but, though more regular, open, convenient, and healthful than the 
former, yet it by no means had the character of magniticence or ele. 
gance, in many particulars ; and it is ever to be lamented (ſuch was the 
infatuation of thoſe times) that the magnificent, elegant, and uſeti] 
plan of the great fir Chriſtopher Wren was totally diſregarded and ſa. 
crificed to the mean and ſelfiſh views of private property; views which 
did irreparable injury to the citizens themſelves, and to the nation in 
general; for had that great architect's plan been followed, what has 
often been aſſerted mufi have been the reſult ; the metropolis of this 
kingdom would, inconteſtably, have been the moſt magnificent and elegant 
city in the univerſe. and of conſequence mutt, from the prodigious re- 
fort of foreigners of diſtinction and taſte who would have viſited it, have 
become an inexhauſtible fund of riches to this nation. But as the de- 
plorable blindneſs of that age has deprived us of ſo valuable an acqui- 
ſition, it is become abfolutely neceflary that ſome efforts ſhonld be made 
to render the preſent plan in a greater degree anſwerable to the charac- 
ter of the richeſt and moſt powerful people in the world. 4 
The plan of London, in its preſent ttate, will in many inſtances ap- 
pear, to very moderate judges, to be as injudicious a diſpoſition as can 
cuſily be conceived for à city of trade and commerce, on the border of 
to noble a river as the Thames. The wharfs and quays on its banks 
are extremely mean and inconvenient; and the want of regularity and 
uniformity in the ſtreets of the city of London, and the mean avenves 
to many parts of it, are alto circumſtances that greatly leflen the grandenr 
of 1ts appearance. Many of the churches, and other public buildings, 
are likewiſe thruſt up in corners, in ſuch a manner as might tempt fo- 
reigners to believe that they were deſigned to be concealed. The im- 
provements of the city of London for ſome years paſt have however been 
very great; and the new ſtreets, which are numerous, are in general more 
ſpacious, and built with greater regularity and elegance. | 
In the centre of the town, and upon the banks of the nobleſt river in 
Europe, was a chain of inelegant, ruinous houles, known by the name 
_ of Durham-yard, the Savoy, and Somerſet-houte. The firſt, being 
private property, engaged the notice of the ingenious Adams, who open- 
, ed the way to a piece of ſcenery, which no city in Europe can equal. 
On the ſite of Darham-yard was rajted, upen arches, the pile of the 
Adelphi, celebrated for its enchanting proſpect, the utility of its wharts, 
and its ſubterraneous.apartments, anſwering a variety of purpoſes of ge- 
neral benefit. Contiguous to the Adelphi ſtands the Savoy, the pro- 
perty of government, hitherto a nuiſance; and, adjoining to the Savoy, 
towards the Temple, ſtood Somertet-houſe, where, being the property 
of government alſo, a pile of buildings for public offices has been 
erected ; and here, in a very magnificent edifice, are elegant apartments 
appropriated for the uſe of the Rayal Society, the Royal Academy 0 
painting and ſculpture, and the Society of Antiquaries. 
_ Though a variety of circumſtances have hitherto been diſadvantageous 
to the embelliſhment of the metropolis, it muſt at the ſame time be ac- 
knowledged, that a ſpirit of improvement ſecms univerſal among all de- 
grees of people, The very elegant and necefiary method of paving and 
enlightening the ſtreets is felt in the moſt ſenſible manner by all ranks 
2214 degrees of people. The roads are continued for ſeveral miles 
round, upon the ſame model; and, excluſive of lamps regularly placed 
a ide at ſhort diſtances, are rendered more ſecure by watchmeun 
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Gationed within call of each other. Nothing can appear more brilliant 
than thoſe lights, when viewed at a dittance, eſpecially where the roads 
run acroſs; and even the principal ſtreets, ſuch as Pall-Mall, New 
Bond- ſtreet, Oxford- ſtreet, &c. convey an idea of elegance and mag- 


nilicence. 


Among the lift of improvements worthy notice, may be included the 


> "5 Six-Clerks' office, in Chancery-lane, and that very ſubſtantial building 


in the Old Bailey, Which does honour to a people celebrated for their 


1 cleanlineſs and for their humanity. Here the unfortunate debtor will 


no longer be annoyed by the dreadful rattle of chains, or by the more 


fince to all laws divine and human: and here allo the oitehder, whole 
crime is not capital, may enjoy all the benefits of a free open air. | 

Windtſor-caſtle is the only fabric that deſerves the name of a royal pa- 
lace in England ; and that chiefly through its beautiful and commanding 
fnation, which, with the form of its conſtruction, rendered it, before 
the introduction of artillery, impregnable. Hampton-court was the fa- 
\onrite reſidence of king William. It is built in the Dutch taſte, and 
has ſome good apartments, and, like Windſor, lies near the Thames. 
Buth-theſe palaces have ſome good pictures; but nothing equal to the 
magnificent collection made by Charles I. and diſſipated in the time of 
the civil wars. The cartoons of Raphael, which, tor detign and exprei- 
ſion, are reckoned the maſter- pieces of painting, have by his pretent ma- 
jetty been removed from the gallery built for them at Hampton-court 
to the Queen's palace, formerly Buckingbam-houſe, in St. James's 
Park. The palace of St. James's is commodious, but has the air of a 

convent; and that of Kenſington, which was purchaſed from the Finch 
tamily by king William, is remarkable only for its gardens. Other 


Ea 


of Roval. | hey Ks 

Next to theſe, if not ſuperior, in magnificence and expenſive decora- 
tions, are many private ſeats in the neighbourhood of London, and in 
every part of the kingdom, in which the amazing opulence of the Eng- 


princely fortunes of the nobility are made ſubſervient to the fineſt claſ- 
tical taſte; witneſs the feats of the marquis of Buckingham and carl 
Pembroke. At the ſeat of the latter, more remains of antiquity are to 
be found than are in the poſſeflion of any other ſubject in the world. 


excellency diſtinct from what is to be met with in any other part of 
the globe, which is, that all of them are complete without and within, 
all the apartments and members being ſuitable to each other, both in 
conttruction and furniture, and all kept in the higheſt pretervation. It 
otten happens, that the houſe, however elegant and coltly, 1s not the 
principal object of the ſeat, which conſiſts in its hortulane and rural 
Uecorations, viſtas, opening landtcapes, temples, all or them the reſult 
of that enchanting art of imitating nature, and uniting beauty with mag- 
1i1ficence, 5 £27 ' : © 
Ir.cannot be expected that we ſhould here enter into a particular de- 
tail of all the cities and towns of England, which would tar exceed the 
limits ot this work : we thall therefore on! y toueh upon ſome of the moſt 
contderable; „ | : . 
Brittol is reckoned the ſecond city in the Briti ſn dominions, for trade, 
wealth, aud the number of its inhabitants. It ftands upon the north 
and fouth hae of the river Avon; and the two parts of the city are 


— 


norrid ſounds iſſuing from the lips of thote wretched beings who tet de- 
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„ houtes, though belonging to the king, are far from deterving the name 


liſh nation ſhines forth in its fulleſt point of view. In theſe alſo the 


But thoſe capital houſes of the Englith nobility and gentry have an 
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connected by a fone bridge. The city is not well built; but it is ſup- 
poſed to contain 15,0000 houſes, and 95,000 inhabitants. Here is a 
eathedral and eighteen pariſh charches, beſides ſeven or eight other 
places of worſhip. On the north fide of a large ſquare, called Queen's 
tquare, which is adorned with rows of trees, and an equeſtrian ſtatue 
of William the Third, there is a cuſton-houſe, with a quay half a 
mile in length, ſaid to be one of the moſt commodious in England, for 
thipping and landing of merchants' goods. 'The exchange, where 
the merchants and traders meet, is all of freeſtone, and is one of the beſt 
of its kind in Europe. | | 

York is a city of great antiquity, pleaſantly fitnated on the river Ouſe. 
It is very poputous, and ſurrounded with a good wall, through which are 
four gates and five poſterns. Here are ſeventeen pariſh churches, and 
a very nohle cathedral, or minſter, it being one of the fineſt Gothic 
buildings in England. It extends in length 525 feet, and in breadth 110 
feet. The nave, which 1s the largeſt of any in the world, excepting 
that of St. Peter's church at Rome, is four feet and a half wider, and 
eleven feet higher, than that of St. Paul's cathedral at London. At the 
weſt end are two towers, connected and ſupported by an arch which 
forms the weſt entrance, and is reckoned the largeſt Gothic arch in Eu- 
rope. The windows are finely painted, and the front of the choir is 
adorned with ſtatues of all the kings of England, from William the Nor- 


man to Henry VI.; and here are thirty-two ftalls, all of fine marble, with 
pillars, each conſiſting of one piece of alabaſter. Here is alſo a very neat. 


Gothic chapter-hoate. Near the cathedrat is the aftembly-houſe, which 
is a noble ſtructure, and which was defigned by the late earl of Bur- 


liogton. ne city has a ſtone bridge of five arches over the river 


Qute, | : | 

The city of Exeter was for ſome time the ſeat of the Weſt-Saxon kings; 
and the walls, which at this time incloſe it, were built by king Atheittan, | 
who encompaſſed it alſo with a ditch. It is one of the firſt cities in 
England, as well on account of its buildings and wealth, as its extent, 
and the number of its inhabitants, It has fix gates, and, including its 
taburbs, is more than two miles in circumference. There are fixt-en 
parith churches, befides chapels, and five large meeting-houſes, within 


the walls of this city. The trade of Exeter, in ſerges, perpetuans, long- 
ells, druggets, kerſeys, and other woollen goods, is very great. Ships 


come up to this city by means of fluices. | 
The city of Glouceſter ſtands on a pleaſant hill, with houſes on every 


deſcent, and is a clean, well-built town, with the Severn on one fide, i 


branch of which brings ſhips up to it. The cathedral here is an ancient 

and magnificent ſtructure; and there are alſo five pariſh churches. 
Litchfield ſtands in a valley, three miles ſouth of the Trent, and is 

divided by a ftream which runs into that river. The cathedral was 


founded in the year 1148: it was much damaged during the civil war, 


but was ſo completely repaired ſoon after the Reftoration, that it 15 now 

one of the nobleſt Gothic ſtructures in England. Litchfield is thought 

— be the moſt conſiderable city in the north-weſt of England, except 
nefter. Þþ | 


- Cheſter is a large, populons, and wealthy city, with a noble bridge, 


that has a gate at each end, and twelve arches, over the Dee, which fall 


into the ſea. It has eleven parithes, and nine well-built churches. The 
Ureets are generally even and jp:cions, and, crofling one another in 
Iiraight lines, meet in the centre. The walls were firſt erected by Edel- 
fleda, a Mercian lady, in the year £08, and join on the ſouth fide of the 


, 


% 


*'ty to the caſtle, ' from whence there is a pleaſant walk round the city 


upon the walls, except where it is intercepted by ſome of the towers 


over the gates; and from thence there is a proſpect of Flintſhire, and 


the mountains of Wales. e 5 
Warwick is a town of great antiquity, and appears to have been of 


eminence even in the time of the Romans. It ſtands upon a rock vf 


free-ftone, on the banks of the Avon: and a way is cut to it through the. 


rocks, from each of the four cardinal paints. The town is populous, 
2»d the itreets are ſpacious and regular, and all meet in the centre of 


the town. 


The city of Coventry is large and populous: it has a handſome town · 


houte, and twelve noble gates. Here is alto a ſpacious market-place, 
with a croſs in the middle, 60 feet high, which is adorned with ſtatues of 
ſeveral kings of England, as large as life. | | 


Saliſbury is a large, neat, and well-built city, ſituated in a valley, and 


watered by the Upper Avon on the weſt and ſouth, and by the Bourne 
on the eaſt. The ſtreets are generally ſpacious, and built at right angles, 


The cathedral, which was finiſhed in 1358, at the expenſe of above 


20, 000l. is, for a Gothic building, the moſt elegant and regular 


in the kingdom. It is in the form of a lantern, with a beautiful ſpiro 
of treeftone in the middle, which is 410 feet high, being the talleſt in 
England, The length of the church is 478 feet, the breadth is 76 feet, 
and the height of the vaulting 80 feet. "The church has a cloiſter, which 
is 150 feet ſquare, and of as fine workmanſhip as any in England. The 
chapter-houſe, which is an octagon, is 150 feet in circumference; and 


yet the roof bears all upon one {mall pillar in the centre, ſo much too 


weak, in appearance, for the ſupport of ſuch a prodigious weight, that 
the conſtruction of this building is thought one of the greateſt curioſi- 
ties in England. | 


The city of Bath took its name from ſomes natural hot baths, for the 


medicinal waters of which this plaee has been long celebrated, and much 
frequented, Phe ſeaſons ſor drinking the Bath waters are the ſpring and 
autumn; the ſpring teaſon begins with April, and ends with June; the 


autumn ſeaſon begins with September, and laſts to December; and tome 


patients remain here all the winter. In the ſpring, this place is moſt fre- 
quented for health, and in the autumn for pleature, when at leaſt two 


thirds of the company, conſiſting chiefly of perſons of rank and fortune, 


come to partake of the amuſements of the place. In ſome ſeaſons there 
haye been no lefs than 8000 perſons at Bath, beſides its inhabitants. 
dpme of the buildings lately erected here are extremely elegant, particu- 
larly Queen's-1quare, the North and South Parade, the Royal Forum, 
the Circus and Creſcent, VF | 
Nottingham is pleaſantly fituated on the aſcent of a rock, overiook- 


lag the river Trent, which runs parallel with it about a mile to the ſouth, 
and has been made navigable. It is one of the neatcit places in England, 


and has a confderable trade. DO. 
No nation in the world has ſach dock-yards, and all conveniences 


for conſtruction and repairs of the royal navy, as Portimouth (the moſt. 


regular fortification in England), Plymonth (by far the beft dock-yard), 
Chatham, Wootwich, and Deptford. The royal hoſpital at Greenwich, 
for tuperannuated ſeamen, is ſcarcely exceeded by any royal palace, for 
1s magnificence and expenſe. RS | 
COMMERCE AND MANUPACTURES.] It is welt known that commerce 
and manufactures have raiſed the Englith to ve the firſt and moſt pow» 
erful people in the world. Hiſtorical reviews, on this head, would. te 
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tedions. It is ſufficient then to ſay, that it was not till the reign of 
Elizabeth that England began to feel her true weight in the fcale of 
commerce. She planned ſome ſettlements in America, particularly 
Virginia, but left the expenſe attending them to be defrayed by her ſab: 
jects; and indeed the was too parſimonious to carry her own notions of 
trade into execution. James I. entered upon great and beneficial ſcheme 


for the Engliſh trade. The Eaſt-India company owes to him their fuc- 


ceſs and exiſtence; and Britiſh America ſaw her moſt flourithitig colo- 
nies riſe under him and his family. The ſpirit of commerde went hand 
in hand with that of liberty; and though the Stuarts were not friendly 
to the latter, yet, during the reigns of the princes of that family, the 
trade of the nation was greatly increaſed. It is not intended to follow 
commerce through all her fluctuations, but only to give a general re- 


preſentation of the commercial intereſt of the nation. | 
The preſent ſyſtem of Englith politics may properly be ſaid to have 
taken rife in the reign of queen Elizabeth. At this time the proteſtant 
religion was eftabliſhed, which naturally allied us to the reformed Rates, 
and made all the popith powers our enemies. | | 
We began in the ſame reign to extend our trade, by which it became 


neceftary for us alſo to watch the commercial progreſs of our neighbours, 


and, if not to incommode and obſtruct their traffic, to hinder them from 


impairing ours. | | 

We then likewiſe ſettled colonies in America, which was become the 
great ſcene of European ambition; for, ſeeing with what treaſures the 
Spaniards were annually enriched from Mexico and Pern, every nation 
imagined that an American conqueſt or plantation would certainly fill 
the mother-country with gold and filver. 

The diſcoveries of new regions, which were then every day made, the 
profit of remote traffic, and the neceſſity of long voyages, produced, in 4 


few years, a great multiplication of ſhipping. The fea was conſidered as 


the wealthy element; and, by degrees, a new kind of ſovereignty aroſe, 


called naval dominion, 


As the chief trade of Europe, ſo the chief maritime power, was at firſt 
in the hands of the Portuguete and Spaniards, who, by a compact to which 
the conſent of other princes was not aſked, had divided the newly-di- 
covered countries between them : but the crown of Portugal having fallen 


to the king of Spain, or being ſeiſed by him, he was maſter of the ſhip- 


ping of the two nations with which he kept all the coaſts of Europe in 
alarm, till the armada he had raiſed at a vaſt expenſe for the conqueſt 
ot England was deſtroyed ; which put a ſtop, and almoſt an end, to the 
naval power of the Spaniards. — | 5 | 

At this time the Dutch, who were oppreſſed by the Spaniards, aud 
feared yet greater evils than they felt, reſolved no longer to. cndure the 
in ſolence of their maſters; they therefore revolted, and, after a ſtruggle 
in which they were afliſted by the money and forces of Elizabeth, erect- 


ech an independent and powerful commonwealth. 


When the inhabitants of the Low-Countries had formed their fyſtem 
of government, and ſome remiſſion of the war gave them leiſure to form 
ſchemes for future proſperity, they eaſily perceived, that, as their tern 
tories were narrow, and their numbers tmall, they could preſerve them. 
tlves only by that power which is the conſequence of wealth; and that 
by a people, whoſe country produced only the neceflaries of life, wealth 
was not to be acquired but from foreign dominions, and by tranſporta- 
tion of the products of one country into another. 1 


From this neceiſity, thus juſtly eſtimated, aroſe a plan of commerce, 


7 
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| which was for many years proſecuted with an induſtry and ſucceſs per- 
haps never ſeen in the world befyre ; and. by which the poor tenants of 
mud-walled villages and impaſſable bogs erected tliemſelves into high 
and mighty ſtates, who ſet the greateft monarchs at defiance, whole al- 
liance was courted by the proudeſt, and whoſe power was dreaded by 
the fierceſt nations. By the eſtabliſhment of this ſtate, there aroſe to 
England a new ally, and a new rival. | 
When queen Elizabeth entered upon the government, the cuſtoms 
produced only 36,0001. a year: at the Reſtoration, they were let to farm 
for 400,0001. and produced conſiderably above double that ſum before 
the Revolution. The people of London, before we had any plantatians, 
and when our trade was inconſiderable, were computed about 100,000; 
at the death of queen Elizabeth, they were increated to 150,000, and 
are now above fix times that number. In thoſe days we had not only 
naval ftores, but ſhips, from our neighbours. Germany furnithed us 
with all things made of metal, even to nails; wine, paper, linen, and 
a thouſand other things, came from France, Portugal furniſhed us 
with ſugars: all the produce of America was brought to us from 
Spain ; and the Venetians and Genoeſe retailed to us the commodities 
of the Eaſt- Indies at their own price. The legal intereſt of money was 
Twelve per cent. and the common price of our land, ten or twelve years“ 
purchaſe, We may add, that our manufactures were few, and thoſe: 
but indifferent; the number of Englith merchants very ſmall; and 
our ſhipping much inferior to what lately belonged to the American 
colonies. | | 8 7 | | * 
Great-Britain is, of all other countries, the moſt proper for trade; 
as well from its fituation as an iſland, as from the freedom and excel- 
lency of its conſtitution, and from its natural products, and confider- 
able manufactures. For exportation, our country produces many of 
the moſt ſubſtantial and neceſſary commodities; as butter, cheeſe, corn, 
cattle, wool, iron, lead, tin, copper, leather, copperas, pit-coal, alun, 
{ntfron, &, Our corn ſometimes preſerves other countries from ſtarv- 
ing. Our horſes are the moſt ſerviceable in the world, and highly va- 
lued by all nations for their hardineſs, beauty, and firength. With 
beef, mutton, pork, poultry, biſcuit, we victual not only our own fleets, 
but many foreign veſſels that come and go. Our iron we export ma- 
nufactured in great guns, carcaſes, bombs, &c. Prodigious, and almoſt 
incredible is the value likewite of other goods from hence exported, viz. 
hops, flax, hemp, hats, thoes, houſebold-ſtuff, ale, beer, red-herrings, 
pilchards, ſalmon, oyſters, liquorice, watches, ribbands, toys, &. 

There is ſcarcely a manufacture in Europe but what is brought te 
great perfection in England. The woollen manufacture is the moit 
confiderable, and exceeds in goodneſs and quantity that of any other na- 
ton, Hardware is another capital article: locks, edge-tools, guns, 
words, and other arms, are of ſuperior excellence; houſehold utenfils of 
braſs, iron, and pewter, alſo, are very great articles; and our clocks and 
Watches are in great eſteem. | | 1 - 

Ot the Britiſh commerce, that branch which we enjoyed exclufively, 


viz. the commerce with our colonies, was long regarded as the moſt ad- 
*autageons, Yet, fince the ſeparation of the American States from 


Great Britain, the trade, the induſtry, and manufactures of the latter, 
7 ee continually increaſed, New markets have opened, the returns 
* ON Which are more certain and leſs tedious than thÞſe from America. 
. ac 3 a greater variety of markets, the {kill and ingenuity of our 
Alilans have taken a wider range; the productions of their labour have 
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been adapted to the wants, not of rifing colonies, but of nations the mf 
wealthy and the moſt refined; and our commercial ſyſtem, no | longer 
refting on the artificial baſis of monopoly, has been rendered more ſolid 
as well as more liberal. The trade of England to the United States, in 
a variety of articles, is likewiſe very confiderable. | 


The principal iflands belonging to the Engliſh in the Weſt Indies, art 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Chriftopner's, Grenada, Antigua, St. Vincent, 


Dominica, Angnilla, Nevis, Montſerrat, the Bermudas or Somers' 
Iſlands, and the Bahama or Lucayan Iflands in the Atlantic ocean, be- 
ſides Martinico and St. Lucia, lately taken from the French. 


The Engliſh trade with their Weſt-India Iflands confiſts chiefly in 


ſugars, rum, cotton, logwood, cocoa, coffee, pimento, ginger, indigo, 
materials for dyers, mahogany ard manchincel planks, drugs and pre- 
ſerves; for theſe, the exports from England are oſnaburghs, à coarſe 
kind of linen, with which the Wett-Indians now clothe their flaves; 
linen of all ſorts, with broad-cloth and kerfeys, for the planters, their 
overſeers, and families; flks and ſtuffs for their ladies, and houſehold 
ſervants; hats; red caps for their flaves of both ſexes; ſtockings and 
ſhoes of all forts; gloves and millinery ware, and perukes; laces for 
linen, woollen, and filks; ſtrong beer, pale beer, pickles, candles, but- 


ter, and cheeſe; iron-ware, as ſaws, files, axes, hatchets, chiſlels, 
adzes, hoes, mattocks, gouges, planes, augurs, nails, lead, powder, 


and ſhot; braſs and copper wares ; toys, coals, and pantiles; cabinet- 
wares, ſnuffs, and in general whatever is raiſed or manufactured is 
Great Britain; alſo negroes from Africa, and all forts of India goods. 
The trade of England to the Faſt Indies conſtitutes one of the mot. 
ſtupendous political as well as commercial machines that is to be nit 
with in hiſtory. The trade itſelf is excluſive, and lodged in a company, 
which has a temporary monopoly of it, in confideration of money ad- 
vanced to the government. This company exports to the Eaſt Indies 
all kinds of woollen manufacture, all forts of hard-ware, lead, bullion, 
and. quickilver. heir imports confiſt of gold, diamonds, raw-lilks, 


drugs, ten, pepper, arrack, porcelain or China ware, ſalt-petre for home- 


conumption ; and of wrought filks, mutlins, callicoes, cottons, and all 
the woven manntactures of India, for exportation to foreign countries. 
To- Turkey, England ſends, in her own bottoms, woollen cloths, tin, 
lead, and iron, bardware, iron utenſils, clocks, watches, verdigris, ſpices, 
cochineal, and logwood. She imports from thence raw filks, carpets, 
{xins, dying drugs, cotton, fruits, medicinal drugs, coffee, and ſome 
other articles. Formerly, the balance of this trade was about 500,000], 
annnally, in favour of England. The Englith trade was afterwards 
diminiſhed through the practices of the French; but the Turkey trade 
at pretent is at a very low ebb with the French as well as the Englifh. 
England exports to Italy woollen goods of various kinds, peltry, lea. 
ther, lead, tin, tiſh, and Faſt-India goods; and brings back raw and 
tarown filk, wines, oil, foap, olives, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, 


dried fruits, colours, anchovies, and other articles of luxury : the ba- 


tance of this trade, to England, is annually about 200,0001. 

Io Spain, England ſends all kinds of woollen goods, leather, tin, lend, 
Ach, corn, iron and braſs manufactures, haberdathery wares, aflortment! 
of linen from Germany and elſewhere, for the American colonies ; 4% 
receives in return, wines, oils, dried fruits, oranges, lemons, olives 
z egol, indigo, cochineal, and other dying drugs, colours, gold and flyer 
"ON. > als 5 
Portugal formerly was, upon commercial accounts, the favourite al 
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of England, whoſe fleets and armies have more than once ſaved her from 


deſtruction. England ſends to this country almoſt the ſame kind of 
merchandiſes as to Spain, and receives in return vaſt quantities of wines, 
with oils; ſalt, dried and moiſt fruits, dying drugs, and gold coin. 
The treaty of commerce between England and France has been 
{9 yariouſly repreſented, that it is not eaſy accurately to eſtimate its 
advantages; but whatever they were, a total ſuſpenſion of them has 
now taken place, by the prelent war. 7 | 
England ſends to Flanders, ſerges, flannels, tin, lead, ſugars, and to- 
pacco; and receives in return, laces, linen, cambrics, and dther arti- 
cles of luxury, by which England lofes upon the balance, 250, O00l. 
ſterling yearly. To Germany England ſends cloths and ſtuffs, tin, pew- 
ter, ſugars, tobgeco, and Eaſt-India merchandiſe; and brings thence 


raſt quantities of linen, thread, goat-tkins, tinned plates, timbers for 


» 


all uſes, wines, aud many other articles. Before the late war, the ba- 
lance of this trade was thought to be 500,000. annually, to the preju- 
dice of England : but that ſum is now greatly reduced, as moſt of the 
German princes find it their intereſt to clothe their armies in Englith 
manufactures. I have already mentioned the trade with Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Ruſſia, which formerly was againſt England; 
but the balance was lately vaſtly diminithed by the great improvements 
of her American colonies, in raiſing hemp, flax, making pot-athes, iron- 
works, and tallow, all which uſed to be turnithed to her by the northern 
powers. The goods exported to Poland, chiefly by the way of Dant- 


lick, are many, and the duties upon them low. Many articles are ſent 


there, for which there is no longer any demand in other countries. 
Poland conſumes large quantities of our woollen goods, hardware, 
lead, tin, falt, ſca-coal, &c. and the export of manufactured tobacco 
is greater to Poland than to any other country. The balance of trade 
may be eſtimated much in our favour, 3 | | 
To Holland, England ſends an immenſe quantity of many ſorts of 
merchandiſe ; ſuch as all kinds of woollen goods, hides, corn, coals, 
Eaſt-India and Turkey commodities, tobacco, tar, ſugar, rice, ginger, 
and other American productions; and makes return in fine linen, lace, 
catbrics, thread, tapes, incle, madder, boards, drugs, whalebone, train- 


ol, toys, and many other things; and the balance is uſually ſuppoſed . 


to be much in favour of England. 
England ſends to the coaſt of Guinea ſundry ſorts of coarſe wook- 


len and linen, iron, pewter, braſs, and hardware manufactures, lead, 
thot, ſwords, knives, fire-arms, gun-powder, and glaſs manufactures. 


And, beſides its drawing no money out of the kingdom, it lately ſup- 
pled the American colonies with negro flaves, amounting in number 
10 above 100,000 annually. The other returns are in gold-duſt, gum, 
dying and other drugs, red-wood, guinea- grains, and ivory. 

To Arabia, Perſia, China, and other parts of Aſia, England ſends 
much foreign filver coin and bullion, and ſundry Engliſh manufactures 


or woollen-goods, and of lead, iron, and braſs; and brings home from 


thoſe remote regions, muſlins and cottons of many various kinds, calli- 
ches, raw and wrought filk, chintz, teas, . porcelain, gold-duſt, coffee, 
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lalt-petre, and many other drugs. And ſo great a quantity of thoſe va- 


nous merchandiſes are exported to foreign European nations, as more 
tan abudantly compenſates for all the filver bullion which England 
carries out. | | G5, 5 
During the infancy of commerce to foreign parts, it was judged, 
expedient to grant excluſive charters to particular bodies or corpora» 
| . R 2 - | 
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tions of men; hence the Eaſt- India, South- Sea, Hudſon's-Bay, Turkey, 
Ruſſia, Royal-Afriean companies; but the trade to Turkey, Ruſſia, and 
Africa, is now laid open; though the merchant who propoſes to trade 
thither, muſt become a member of the company, be ſubject to their laws 
and regulations, and advance a ſmall ſum at admifion, for the purpoſe 
of ſupporting conſuls, forts, &c. | : 

The balance of trade in favour of England has been eftimated, many 
years ago, at three millions ſterling. The increafe of the commerce of 
this country will clearly appear from a comparative ſtatement of the 
imports and exports at different periods; the value of which, including 
foreign merchandize and manufactures in the years under mentioned, 
Was as follows: | 5 8 


Imports. Ex ports. 
| 1772, 14, 500, 000 ¶l . 17,719,000. 
, 1783, 13,325,000l. +<-+-+-- - 14, 741, 000l. 


1792, 19,629, 00ol . 24, 878, 000l. 
1707, 21,450, 000“. . - 28,325,000. 


As the quantity of circulating ſpecie may in ſome meaſure indicate the 
extent of commerce, we may judge of the increaſe of the latter by 
comparing the ſums which the three laſt monarchs found it neceflary 
to coin. By George I. 8,725,921}. fterling, were coined. In the long 


reign (thirty-three years) of George II. 11,966,761. ſterling ; and in 
the firſt twenty-tour years of his preſent majeſty's reign the ſums coin- 


ed amonnted to 33,089,2741. ſterling. 

The inland trade is far more conſiderable, being valued at upwards 
of 42,000,000. ſterling... The coaſting trade is ſaid to give employ: 
ment to about 100,000 people, The oyſter fiſhery employs about 
10.000. 2 | 

Our bounds will not afford room to enter into a particular detail of 

| the places where thoſe Engliſh manufactures, which are mentioned in 
the above account, are fabricated ; a few general ſtrictures, however, 
may be proper. _ | | | | 

Cornwall and Devonſhire ſupply tin and lead; and woollen manufac- 

_ tures are common to almoſt all the weſtern counties. Dorſetſhire makes 
cordage for the navy, teeds-an incredible number of ſheep, and has large 
lace-manutactures. Somerſetthire, beſides furniſhing lead, copper, and 
lapis calaminaris, has large manufactures of bone-lace, ſtockings, and 
caps. Briſtol is faid by ſome to employ 2000 veſſels of all ſizes, coalters 
as well.as ſbips employed in foreign voyages: it has many very impol- 
tant manufactures ; its glaſs-bottle and drinking-glats one alone occu- 
pying fifteen large houſes : its brats-wire manufactures are alto ver} 
confiderable. Extenſive manufactures of all kinds (glaſs, jewellety, 
clocks, watches, and cutlery, in particular) are carried on in London, 
and its neighbourhood ; the gold and filver manufactures of London, 
through the encouragement given them by the court and the nobility, 
already equal, if they do not exceed, thoſe of any country in Europe. 
Colcheſter js famous for its manufacture of baiſe and ferges. Exc: 
ter for ſerges and long ells ; and Norwich for its excellent ſtatts, 
camlets, druggets, and ftockings. Birmingham, though no corpge” 

tion, is one of the largeſt and moſt populons towns in England, ani 
carries on an amazing trade in excellent and ingenious hardware Me: 
wilactures, particularly ſnuff and tobacco-boxcs, buttons, thoe- buckles, 


etwees., and many other ſorts of ſteel and brafs wares; it is bere, a 


- iy, Sheffield, which is famous for cutlery, that the true genius of EU- 
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VA art and induſtry is to be ſeen; for ſuch are their excellent inven- 


tions for fabricating hardwares, that they can afford them for a fourth 
dart of the price at which other nations can furnith the tame of an in- 
ferior kind: the cheapnheſs of coals and all neceflaries, and the conve- 
niency of ſituation, no doubt, contribute greatly to this. One company 
of iron manutacturers in Shropfhire ule every day 500 tons of Coais 
in their iron works. In Great Britain there is made every year from 
50 to 60,000 tons of pig-iron, and from-20 to 30,000 tons of bar iron. 
The northern counties of England carry on a prodigious trade in the 
coarſer and fighter woolen manufactures; witneſs thoſe of Halifax, 
Leeds, Waketield, and Richmond ; and, above all, Manchetter, which, 


by its variety of beautiful cottons, dimities, ticken, checks, and the like 


ſtutts, is become a large and populous place, though only a village, and 


its higheſt magiſtrate a conſtable. Beautiful porcelain and earthen- ware 


have of late years been manufactured in different places of England, 


particularly in Worceſterthire and Staffordthire. The Engliſh carpets, 


eſpecially thoſe of Axminſter, Wilton, and Kidderminſter, though but 
a late manufacture, greatly excel in beauty any imported from Turkey, 
and are extremely durable; and conſequently are a vaſt ſaving to the 
nation, Paper, which, till very lately, was imported in vaſt quantities 
trom France and Holland, is now made in every corner of the kingdom. 

The parliament, of late, has given encouragement for reviving the 
manufacture of ſalt-petre, which was firtt attempted in England by fir 
Walter Raleigh, but was dropt afterwards in favour of the Faſt-India 
corapany. 


After all that has been ſaid on this head, the ſeats of manufactures, 
and conſ-quently of trade, in England, are fluctuating; they will always 


follow thoſe places where living is cheap and taxes are eaſy : for this 
reaſon they have been obſerved of late to remove towards the northern 
counties, where proviſions are- in plenty, and the Jland-tax very low; 
add to this, that probably, in a few years, the inland navigations, which 
are opening in many parts of England, will make great improvements 
as to its internal ſtate, 1 


4 SmoRT View of the Srocks, or PuBLIic Fuxvs in ExGLAN D, with an 
HisToRtear, ACCOUNT of tbe EasrT-INDILa, the BANK, and the SOUTB- 
SEA COMPANIES, | 


In order to give a clear idea of the money-tranſaRions of the ſeveral 
Companies, it is proper we ſhould tay ſomething of money in general, 
and particularly of paper-money, and the difference between that and 


the current ſpecie. Money is the ſtandard of the value of all the neceſ- 


laries and accommodations of life; and paper-money is the repreſen- 
tative of that ſtandard to ſuch a degree, as to ſupply its place, and to 


_ anſwer all the purpoſes of gold and filver coin. Nothing is necetlary 


'o make this repreſentative of money ſupply the place of ſpecie, but 
the credit of that office or company who delivers it ; which credit 
conſiſts in its always being ready to turn it into ſpecie whenever re- 


qured. This is exactly the caſe of the Bank of England; the notes of 


this company are of the ſame value as the current coin, as they may 
be turned into it whenever the pofſeſſor pleaſes. From hence, as notes 
area kind of money, the counterfeiting them is puniſhed with death, 
a well as coining. '/ 

The method of depoſiting money in the Bank, and exchanging it for 
— : 5 | 
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246 ENGLAND. 

notes (though tbey bear no intereſt), is attended with many conveni— 
ences, as they are not only ſafer than money in the hands of the owner 
himſelf, but as the notes are more portable, and capable of a much more 
eaſy conveyance, ſince a Bank- note for a very large ſum may be ſent by 
the poſt, and, to prevent the deſigns of robbers, may, without damage, 
be cut in two, and ſent at two ſeveral times. Or bills, called Bank- 
poſt-bills, may be had by application to the Bank, which are particu- 
larly calculated to prevent loſſes by robberies, they being made payable 
to the order of the perſon who takes them out, at a certain number of 
days after fight ; which gives an opportunity to ſtop bills at the Bank, 
if they thould be loft, and prevents their being ſo caſily negotiated by 
ſtrangers as common Bank notes are : and whoever conſiders the hazard, 
the expenſe, and trouble, there would be.in ſending large ſums of gold 
and filver to and from diſtant places, muſt alſo conſider this as a very 
fingular advantage. Beſides which, another benefit attends them; for 
if they are deſtroyed by time, or other accident, the Bank will, on oat!, 
being made of ſuch accident, and fecurity being given, pay the money 
to the perſon who was in poſlethon of them. © 

Bank-notes differ from all kinds of ftock in theſe three particulars: 
1. They are always of the ſame value. 2. They are paid off without 
being transferred: and, 3. They bear no intereſt ; while focks are 2 
ſhare in a company's fund, bought without any condition of having the 
principal returned. Tudia- bonds indeed (by ſome perſons, though erro- 
neoully, denominated ftoek) are to be excepted ; they being made pay- 
able at fix months' notice, either on the fide of the company, or of the 
poſſeſſor. ; 

By the word STock was originally meant a particular ſum of money 
contributed to the eftabliſhing a fund to enable a company to carry on 
a certain trade, by means of which the perſon became a partner in that 
trade, and received a ſhare in the profit made thereby, in proportion to 
the money employed. But this term has been extended farther, though 
improperly, to ſignify any ſum of money which has been Jent to the 
government, on condition of receiving a certain intereſt till the money 
is repaid, and which makes a part of the national debt. As the ſecurit) 
both of the government and the public companies is eftcemed preter- 
able to that of any private perſon; as ſtock is negotiable, and may 
be ſold at any time; and as he intereſt is always punctually paid when 
due, they are enabled to borrow money at a lower intereft than what 
might be obtained from lending it to private perſons, where there is oft- 
en ſome danger of loſing both principal and intereſt — 

But as every capital ſtock or fund of a company is raiſed for a pal 
ticular purpoſe, and limited by government to a certain ſam, it neceſ- 
Crily follows, that, when that fund is completed, no ſtock can be bought 
of the company; though ſhares, already purchaſed, may be transferred 
from one perſon to another. This being the caſe, there is frequent! 
a great diſproportion between the original value of the ſhares, and whit 
3s given for them when transferred ; for if there are more buyers than 
ſ-i!ers, a perſon who is indifferent about felling will not part with 5 
are without a confiderable profit to himſelf; and, on the contrary, i 
many are diſpoſed is fell, and few inclined to buy, the value of uch 
mares will naturally fall, in proportion to the impatience of thote Wh 

want to turn their ſtock into ſpecie. | | TE 

Theie obſervations may ſerve to give our reader ſome idea of ihe 

nature of that unjuſtifiable and diſhoneſt practice called flock-Jobbng 
the myſtery of which conkiſts in nothing more than this: the pero 
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concerned in that practice, who are denominated Stock-jobbers, make 
contracts to buy or ſell, at a certain diſtant time, a certain quantity of 
ſome particular ſtock ; againſt which time they endeavour, according 
as their contract is, either to raiſe or lower ſuch ſtock, by ſpreading 
rumours, and fictitious tories, in order to induce people either to ſell out 
in a hurry, and conſequently cheap, if they are to deliver ſtock; or to 


— 
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decome unwilling to ſell it, and conſequently to make it dearer, if they _ : 
are to receive ſtock. | 1 

The perſons who make theſe contracts are not in general poſſeſſed | "of 
of any real ſtock ; and when the time comes that they are to receive or 1 
deliver the quantity they have contracted for, they only receive or pay j Wl! 


ſuch a ſam of money as makes the difference between the price the 5 1 
itock was at when they made the contract, and the price it happens to Tis: 
be at when the contract is fulfilled ; and it is no uncommon thing for 
perſons not worth 100 pounds to make contracts for the buying or felling 31. 
00.000 pounds ſtock. In the language of Exchange-Alley, the buyer is, ul 
in this caſe, called the Bull, and the teller the Bear; one is for raiſing + 1 
or tolling up, and the other for lowering or trampliug upon the ſtock. _ 
Beſides theſe, there is another ſet of men, who, though of a higher | 15M 
rank. may properly enough come under the fame denomination. Theſe 
are the great monied men, who are dealers in ſtock, and contractors 


with the government whenever any money 1s to be borrowed. Theſe, , hi 
indeed, are not fictitious but real buyers and fellers of ftock ; but by 1 
raifing falſe hopes, or creating groundleſs fears, by pretending to buy - 
or ſell large quantities cf ſtock on a ſudden, by uſing the fore-mentioned 1 
tet of men as their inftruments, and other ſimilar practices, they are en- 10 oh: 
abled to raiſe or fall ſtocks one or two per cent. at pleature. 6 38 
However, the real value of one ſtock above another, on account of 1 
its being more profitable to the proprictors, or any thing that will really, 7 
or only in imagination, affect the credit of a company, or endanger the 1 
government by which that credit is tecured, mult naturally have a con- 7 
iiderable effect on the ſtocks. Thus, with reſpect to the intereſt of the \-iF 


proprietors, a_ſhare in the ſtock of a trading company, which produces 

51. or Gl. per cent. per annum, mult be more valuable than an annuity 
with government ſecurity, that produces no more than 31. or 41. per 
cent. per annum: and conſequently ſuch ſtock muſt tell at a higher 
price than ſuch an annuity. Though it mult be obſerved, that a thare 
in the ſtock of a trading company, producing 51. or Gl. per cent. per 
annum, will not fetch fo much money at market as a government an- 
nuity producing the ſame ſum, becaute the ſecurity of the company is 
not reckoned equal to that of the government, and the continuance of 
their paying ſo much per annum is more precarious, as their dividend 
15, Or ought to be, always in proportion to the profits of their trade. 

As the ſtocks of the Eaſt-India, the Bank, and the South-Sea com- 
panes, are diſtinguiſhed by different denominations, and are of a very 
Gifterent nature, we ſhall give a ſhort hiſtory of each of them, together 
 *Ith an account of the different ſtocks each is poflefied of, beginning 

with the Eaſt-India company, as the firſt eſtablithed. 

_ Fagr-Invia Comeary.] The firſt idea of this company was formed 

queen Elizabeth's time; but it has fince undergone great alterations. 

Its thares, or ſubſcriptions, were originally only 591. fierling, and its ca- 

pital only 309.8911. 5s. but the directors having a conſiderable dividend 

to make in 1676, it was agreed to join the profits to the capital; by 

which the ſhares were doubled, and conſequently each became of 100]. 

value, and the capital 739,7821, 10s. ; to which capital, if 963,039 l. che 
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profits of the company to the year 1685, be added, the whole flock will 
be found to be 1,703,1021. Though the eſtabliſhment of this company 
was vindicated in the cleareſt manner by fir Jotiah Child, and other able 


advocates yet the partiality which the duke of York, afterwards James 
II. hid for bis favourite African trade, the loftes it ſuſtained in wars 
with the Dutch, and the revolutions which had happened in the affairs 
of Hindoſtan, damped the ardour of the people to ſupport it; to that at 


the time of the revolution, when the war broke out with France, it was 


in a very indifferent fituation. This was in a great meafure owing to its 
having no parliamentary ſanction; in contequence of which, its ſtock 
often fold for one half lets than it was really worth; and it was reſolved 
that a new company ſhould be erected under the authority of par- 
liament. „ | 

The oppoſition given to all the public- ſpirited meaſures of king 
William, by faction, rendered this propoſal a matter of confiderable 
difficulty; but at laſt, after many parliamentary inquiries, the new 
ſubſcription prevailed ; and the ſubſcribers, upon advancing two mil- 
lions to the public at 8 per cent. obtained an act of parliament in their 
favour. The old company, however, retained a great intereſt both in 


the parliament and nation; and the act being found in ſome reſpects 


defective, ſo violent a ſtraggle between the two companies aroſe, that, 
in the year 1702, they were united by an indenture tripartite. In the 
year 1708, the yearly fund of 8 per cent. tor two millions, was reduced 
to 5 per cent. by a loan of 1,200,000}, to the public, without an addi- 
tional intereſt; for which. conkideration the company obtained a pro- 


Wngation of its exciufive privileges; and a new charter was granted to 


them, under the title of © The United Company of Merchants trading to 


the Eaſt Indies.“ Its excluſive right of trade was prolonged from time to 
time: and a farther ſum was lent by the company in 1730; by which, 


though the company's privileges. were extended for thirty-three years, 
yet ihe intereſt of their. capital, which then amannted to 3,190,000]. 
was reduced to 3 per cent, and called the India 3 per cent. annu- 
Itles. | pcs 

Thote annuities are different from the trading ſtock of the company, 
the proprietors of which, inttead of receiving a regular annuity, have, 


according to their different ſhares, a dividend of the profits ariſing from 


the company's trade: and that dividend riſes or falls according to the 
emcunftances of the company, either real, or, as is too often the caſe, 
pretended. A proprietor of ſtock to the amount of 10001. whether man 
or woman, native or foreigner, has a right to be a manager, and to give 


a vote in the general council. Two thouſand pounds is the qualification 


for a director. The directors are twenty-four in number, including the 
chairman, and deputy-chairman, Who may be re-elected in turn, fx a 
vear, for four years ſucceſſively. The chairman has a falary of 200. a 
year, and each of the directors 150l. The meetings, or courts of direc- 


tors, are to be held at leaſt once a week ; but are commonly oftener, 


being ſummoned as occaſion requires. Out of the body of directors are 
choſen teveral committees, who have the peculiar inſpection or Ecrtaili 
branches of the company's buſineſs; as the committee of corretpondencey 


a comnuttee of treaſury, a houte committee, a committee of warehoufe, 


a committec of ſhipping, a committee of acconnts; a committee of Jaw: 
tut, aud a committee to prevent the growth of private-trade ; who 
bave under them a ſecretary, caſhier, clerks, and warchouſe-keep: 
ers. 6 : | | 

The amazing territorial acquiſitions of this company, computed tc co 
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tain above 28,200,000 ſquare miles, and thirty millions of people, muſt 
de neceftarily attended with a proportionable increaſe of trade“; and this, 
joined to the diflenfions among its managers both at home and abroad, 
"11s of late greatly engaged the attention of the legiſlature. A reſtriction 
his occafionally been laid on their dividends for a certain time. From 
ihe report of the committee in 1773, appointed by parliament on Indian 
attfairs, it appears that the India corapany, from the year 1708 to the year 
1755, for the ſpace of forty-ſeven years and a half, divided the ſum of 


- 12,000,000]. or above 280, 000l. per annum, which, on a capital of 


3,149,0001. amounted to above eight and a halt per cent. and that at the 


lalt-mentioned period it appeared, that, beſides the above dividend, the 


vipital ftock of the company had been increated 180,000l. Conſiderable 
al:erations were made in the affairs and conſtitution of the Eaſt -· India 
company, by an act pailed in 1773, intituled, © An att for eſtabliſhing 
« certain rules and orders, for the future management of the affairs of 
« the Eaſt-India company, as well in India as in Europe,” It was 
thereby enacted, that the court of directors ſhould, in future, be elected 
tor tour years; fix members annually ; but none to hold their ſeats long- 


er than four years. That no perſons ſhould vote at the election of the 


directors, who had not poſſeſſed their ftock twelve months. That the 


© fiock of qualification ſhould, inſtead of 500. as it had formerly been, 


be 10001. That the mayor's court of Calcutta ſhould, for the future, 
be contined to ſmall mercantile cauſes, to which only its juriſdiction 
extended before the territorial acquiſition. That, in lieu of this court, 
thus taken away, a new one be eſtabliſhed, confiſting of a chief juſtice 


and three puitne judges, and that theſe judges be appointed by the 
crown. That a ſuperiority be given to the preſidency of Bengal, over 


the other prefidencies in India. That the right of nominating the go- 
vernor and council of Bengal ſhould be veſted in the crown. The ſa- 
laries of the judges were alfo fixed at 80091. to the chief juſtice, and 
$0001. a year to each of the other three. The appointments of the go- 
vernor-genera]l and council were fixed, the firſt at 25,0001. and the four 
others at 10,0001. each annually, 1 | | 

In the month of November, 1783, Mr. Fox, then ſecretary of ſtate, 


brought forward a bill for new regulating the company, under the ſup- 


polition of the incompetency of the directors, and the preſent inſolvent 
ſtate of the company. „„ | 5 
The bill pafled the commons; but an oppoſition was made to it in 
the houſe 6 lords, as placing too dangerous a power in the hands of any 
mien, and which would be ture to operate againſt the neceſſary power of 
the crown ;. and, after long debates, it was thrown out by a majority of 
mnetcen peers. The coniequence of this was a change of the miniſtry, 
and a general revolution of the cabinet. ENT | 
Dy the new bill, which patled at the cloſe of the ſeſſions, 1784, three 
things were intended: f | | | | 
Firit, the.eltabliſhing a power of controul in this kingdom, by which 
the CxECNtLVe government in India is to be connected with that over the 
reſt of the empire. | | | : | 


& - 3 8 1 5 — i : 
: P According to liſts laid before the Heuſe of Commons, the company employed 110 
ps, arc 8170 771 6 | | 

t 5 4414 7 114 iI. d 
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Secondly, the regulating the conduct of the company 's 1ervants in 
India, in order to remedy the evils which have prevailed there. 

Thirdly, the providing for the puniſhment of thoſe perſons who thall 
nevertheleſs continue in the practice of crimes which have brought dit- 
grace upon the country. 

Accordingly, fix pertons are to be nowinated by. the king as commiſ. 
ſioners for the affairs of India, of whom one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
and the chancellor of the exchequer for the time being, ſhall be two; and PI 
the prefident is o have the calting vote, if equally divided. New commit- +; 
fione:rs to be oppointed at the picaſure of the crown. This board is to 7 
fuperintend. direct, and controul all acts, operations, and concerns, 


* which in any wiſe relate to the civil and military government or reve- VE 
4 nues of the Britiſh territorial -pofletlions in the Fatt Indies. They are 3 
lf 1worn to execute the teveral powers and truſts repoſed in them, without T 
\* Favour or affection, prejudice or malice, to any perion whatever, The $i] 
Is court of directors of the company are to deliver to this board all mi- ET 
fr nutes, orders, and reſolutions of themſelves, and of the courts of propri- == 
110 etors, and copies of all letters, orders, and inſtructions, propoſed to be 5 
| tent ab: road, tor their approbation or alteration ; none to be ſent until „ 
Fi after ſuch previous communication, on any pretence whatſoever. The 1 
(he directors are ſtil] to appoint the ſervants abroad ; but the king has a „ 
WH power, by his ſecretary of fate, to recall either of the governors or 15 
by i members of the councils, or any perſon holding any office under the pe 
4 4 company in their ſettlements, and make void their appointment. By 5 
1 this bil: there is given to the governor and council of Bengal a con- 
1 | : troul over the other prefidencies, in all points which relate to any trant- 5 1 
1 actions with the country powers, to peace and war, or to the application EY 
| J | of their torces or revenues ; but the council of Bengal are ſubjected to 13 
1 the abjoiute direction of the company at home, and, in all cafes, except 120 
i 1 thoſe of immediate danger and neceſſity, reſtrained from acting without 
bl ; by orders received from hence: 2 3 
by M4 Soon after the palſling of this act, Mr. Dundas, who had long given =_ 
1 unwearied application to the affairs of India, being placed at the head We 
1 of the board of controul, introduced the laudable practice of bringing 
1. [ annually before a committee of the houte of commons a ſtatement ot the x: 
4 financial concerns of the company abroad, exhibiting the balance upon 5 
KY the compariton of the revenues and charges of the Geral ſettlements, = 
4 As the company's right to their excluſive trade was, by an act paſſed in 
TR 1781, to terminate in March 1794, it became neceflary to make provi- 0 
FH lion for. that event; winch was ettcctually done by Mr. Dundas's bit Br] 
41 propoſed the 25th of February 1793, which, meeting the approbation 3 
1 of parliament, had the fineular good fortune of giving equal fatis- fl 
; 0 faction to the public and the company: to the public, becauſe inftead o:? $4 
(* q 400, 000l. tliey were to receive 500, 000l. per annum, from the reve | . 


nuts of i „ mk | and to the companys becauſe oy were on to S/n 


The information hich preceded or apes this korn bin 
gave the moſt favourable view of the company's affairs, and of the' 
| great national benefits which have already occurred, and which migh: 
| be Expected in future to flow in fill greater abundance from the Indian 
i | trade and territory. The revenucs of the countries ceded to the com- 
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pany, oy Tippoo Sultan, were ſtated at 390, 0001.; and the future rere- 
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=,000,0001. ; leaving a net ſurplus, after deducting the intereſt on the 
debts in India, and the civil, military and commercial charges of 
1,059, 000l. per annum. The annual ſales of India goods in Europe 
were eſtimated at nearly 5, 000, 000l. which exceeds the prime coſt and 
charges, by 743,000). ; and the net ſurplus on the whole of the revenues 
and trade of the Eaſt-India company, after paying 8 per cent dividend 
en the capital ſtock of 5,000,0001. is eſtimated at 1, 239,241. per 


annum. 5 
9 July 1797, Mr. Dundas ſtated the total amount of the foreign re- 


venues at 8,154,8721. and the charges upon them at 0,517,0571. leaving 


a net ſurplus of 1,637,815]. He, at the ſame time, ſtated the amount of 
the receipts and ſales of company at home, at 7,310,910L 

Bank or Ex6Laxp.] The company of the Bank was incorporated 
by parliament, in the 5th and Oth years of king William and queen. 
Mary, by the name of the Governors and Company of the Bank of Eng- 


land, in conſideration of the loan of 1,200. 000l. granted to the govern- 
ment; for which the ſubſcribers received almoſt 8 per cent. Zy this 


charter, the company are not to borrow under their common ſeal, un- 
leſs by act of parliament ; they are not to trade, or ſuffer any perſon in 
truſt for them to trade, in any goods or merchandiſe; but they may deal 
in bills of exchange, in buying or ſelling bullion, and toreign gold and 
filver coin. | | | 

By an act of parliament paſſed in the 8th and 9th years of William III. 
they were impowered to enlarge their capital ſtock to 2,201,1711. 10s, 
It was then alto enacted, that Bank ſtock thould be a perſonal and not a 
real eſtate ; that no contract, either in word or writing, for buying or 
ſelling Bank ſtock, ſhould be good in law, unleſs regiſtered in the books 
of the Bank within ſeven days, and the ſtock transferred in fourteen 
days; and that it ſhould be felony, without the benetit of clergy, to 
counterfeit the common ſeal of the Bank, or any ſealed Bank- bill, or 


- any Bank-note, or to alter or eraſe ſuch bills or notes. 


By another act paſſed in the 7th of queen Anne, the company were 
impowered to augment their capital to 4,402,341. and they then ad- 
vanced 400, 000l. more to the government; and in 1714, they advanced 
another loan of 1,500, 0000l. | | | 

In the third year of the reign of king George I. the intereſt of their 
capital ſtock was reduced to 5 per cent. when the Bank agreed to deliver 


up as many Exchequer bills as amounted to 2,000,000. and to accept an 


aunuity of 100,000. ; and it was declared Jawtul: for the Bank to call 
from their members, in proportion to their intereſts in their capital 
fitock, ſuch ſums of money as in a general court thonld be found ne- 
ceflary. If any member thould negle& to pay his ſhare of the monies 
ſo called for, at the time appointed, by notice in the London Gazette, 
and fixed upon the Royal Exchange, it ſhould be lawful for the Bank 
not only to ſtop the dividend of ſuch a member, and to apply it toward 
payment of the money in queſtion, but allo to ſtop the transfers of the 
ibare of ſuch defuulter, and to charge him with the intereſt of 5 per 
Gent. per annum, for the money ſo omitted to be paid; and if the prin- 
cipal and intereſt ſhould be three months unpaid, the Bank thould then 
ve power to ſell ſo much of the ſtock belonging to the defaulter as 
would ſatisfy the ſame. | - 

A ter this, the Bank reduced the intereſts of the 2,000.0001. lent to the 
government, from 5 to 4 per cent. and purchaſed ſeveral other annuities, . 


which were afterwards redeemed by the government, and the national 
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debt, due to the Bank, reduced to 1, 600, 000l. But in 1742, the com- 
pany engaged to ſupply the government with 1, 600, O00l. at 3 per 

cent. which is now called the 3 per cent. annuities; ſo that the go- 
vernment was now indebted to the company 3,200,000. the one half 
carrying 4, and the other 3 per cent. 

In the year 1746, the company agreed that the ſum of 986,800). due 
to them in the Exchequer bills unſatisfied, on the duties for licences to 
{41 ſpiritnous liquors by retail, ſhould be cancelled, and in lieu thereof 
to accept an annuity of 30,4421. the intereſt of that ſum at 4 per cent, 
The company alſo agreed to advance the farther ſum of 1,000,000]. in- 
to the Exchequer, upon the credit of the duties ariſing by the malt and 
land-tax, at 4 per cent. for Exchequer -bill> to be iſſucd for that pur- 
pole; in conſideration of which, the company were enabled to ang- 
meat their capital with 986,500]. the intereſt of which as well as that 
of ihe other annuities, was reduced to three and a half per ceut. till 
the 25th of December, 1757, and from that time to carry only 3 per 
Cent. 

And in order to enable them to circulate the ſaid Exchequer bills 
they eſtablithed what is now called Bank circulation; the nature of 
which not being well underſtood, we ſhall take the liberty tothe a lit- 
tle more e particular | in its explanation than we have been with regard to 
the other ſtocks. 5 

The company of the Bank are obliged to keep caſh ſufficient to an- 
ſwer not only the common, but allo any extraordinary demand that may 

| be made upon them ; and whatever money they have by them over and 
N | above the ſum fuppoted neceſſary for theſe purpoſes, they empioy in 
| what may be called the trade of the company ; that is to tay, in diſ. 
counting bills of exchange, in buying of gold and filver, and in govern— 
ment ſceuritics, Ke. But when the Bank entered into the above-men- 
tioned contract, as they did not keep unemployed a larger ſum of mo- 
BY ney than what they deemed necetlary to anſwer their ordinary and ex- 
15 traordinary demands, they could not conveniently take out of their cur- 
. rent caſh fo large a ſam as a million, with which they were obliged to 
14 turniſh the government, without either leſſening that ſum they employ- 
1 5 ed in diſcounting, buying gold and filver, &. (which would have been 
1 very diſadyantageous to them), or inventing ſome method that ſhould 
.antwer all the purpoſes of kceping the million in caſh. The method 
which they choſe, and which fully anſwers their end, was as follows : 

They opened a ſubſeription, which they renew annually; for a million 
of money, wherein the ſubſcribers advance 10 per cent. and enter into 
a contract to pay the remainder, or any part thereof, Whenever the 
Bank ſhall call upon them, under the penalty of forfeiting the 10 per 
cent. ſo advanced; in contideration of which, the Bank pays the f11h- 

1 : {cribews 4 per cent. intereſt for the money paid in, me ONE 8 per 
cent. for the whole ſum they agree to furniſh ; and in e all ſhould 
be made upon them for the w hole or any part — 25 Bank far- 
H ther agrees to pay them at the rate of 5 per cent. uy annum for tuck 
ſum, till they repay it; which they are under an obligation to do at the 
end of the year. By this means the B ank obtains all the purpoſes of keep- 
jug a million of mo mew by them ; ; and though the ſubſcribers, if no call is 
rade upon them (which is in general the caſe), receive fix and h half 
per cent. tor the money they advance, yet the company gains the fun 


of 23, 500, per annum byt he contract; as will appear by the: following 
AVCONNE :; | | 
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The Bank receives from the government for the advance C. 30,000 


of a million - 1 0 4 
08 The Bank pays to the ſubſcribers who advance 100, O000l. 6.500 
80. Os 8 . e O, 
af and engage to pay (when called for) 900,0001, mor 
_ The clear gain to the Bank therefore is - - - £23,900, 
by This is the ſtate of the caſe, provided the company ſhould make no 
- ul on the ſubſcribers, which they will be. very unwilling to do, be- 
- cauſe it would not only lefſen their profit, but affect the public credit in 
# general. . | | . BY 
a " Bank flock may not improperly be called a trading ſtock, fince with 
- this they deal very largely in foreign gold and ſilver, in diſcounting bills 


O EZ of exchange*, &c. Beſides which, they are allowed by the government 
EF very conſiderable ſums annually, for the management of the annuities 


] A very valuable. though it is not equal in value to the Eaſt-India ſtock. 
5 The company make dividends of the profits half-yearly, of which no- 


* tice is publicly given, when thoſe who have occaſion for their money 
>; may readily receive it: but private perſons, if they judge convenient, 
4 are permitted to continue their funds, and to have their intereſt added 
A to the principalÞ+. ERS. | | 
We ſhall here give a brief account of ſome recent events of confi- 
5 derable importance in the hiſtory of this great company. In the be- 
; ginning of the vear 1797, a ſcarcity of ſpecie prevailing, and an alarm 
having been excited by the reports of an invaſion, the run became o 
I great on ſeveral banks in the north, that they were unable to make 
l their payments, and obliged to draw largely on the Bank, Which hav- 
ing before advanced great ſums to government for foreign loans and 
7 public ſervices, found the. drain of its ſpecie ſo great as to be com- 
: pelled to repreſent the prefiipg neceſſity of the caſe to the miniſter, 
# Au order of the privy-council was in contequence jſſued, prohibiting 
4 the Bank from paying in ſpecie, either notes or dividends ; and a bill 
; was brought into parliament to ſanction this order, aud extend the pro- 
: hibition to the 24th of June following; after which, it was ſtill further 
n extended to one month after the next ſeſſion of pafliament ; and in that 
F jeihon continued till one month after the termination of the preient war. 
The Bank is, however, allowed to reſume its payments in cath at any in- 
termediate period, by communicating its intention to the ſpeaker of the 
houte of commons, and giving one month's notice. To facilitate com- 


mercial intercourſe, bank-notes of one and two pounds were iſſued, and 
Spaniſh dollars, ſtamped by the Bank, were made current at 4s. 9d. But 
this being above their real value, and the price of filver ſoon after falling, 
tuck numbers of counterfeit ſtamps appeared, that it was judged ad- 
vitable to call them all in; which was done, the Bank advertiting, the 

2g:nning of October 1797, that they would give cath for them till the 
laſt day of that month, but no longer. After the firſt week, as it was 
apparent that a confiderable lots maſt be laſtained by the lower and mid- 


to its honour, conſented to receive all that were not baſe filver. 
vi the Houſe of Commons was appointed to examine the ſtate of the 


* Mt 4 per cent, till the year 1743, when it was advanced to 5. TE | 
T The Baa Company is {uppuled to have now twelve millions of circulating paper. 


paid at their office: all which advantages render a thare in their ſtock 


dling clajies if all the counterfeit ſtatups were retuted, the Bank, much 


On the vccafion of this prohibition of payment, a ſecret committee 
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outſtanding demands on the Bank of England, 100 its funds for di, 


charging the ſame The ſtatement of theſe * and . to woo 


25th of February 1797, was as follows: 


Outſtanding Cͥ ³o˙- ñꝛ⅛˙V IT End 7 ns Ag o 13 770,300 
Funde for diicharging thoſe demands, not including 
the permanent debt due from government, of 
11,086,80GI.* Which bears an intereſt of three 
per cent. f •,.„,ß S=> 0 ovecco 5s OC SL TESnSGS 


Surplus of effects of the Bank, excluſive of the) 5 830 5 
above-mentioned permanent debt of 11,080,800]. 1 


80 lis company is under the direction of a governor, deputy-governor, 
4 twenty-tonr directors, who are annually elected by the genera]-court, 
in the amg manner as in the Eaſt- India company. Thirteen, or more, 
eo:2poſc a court of directors for managing the affairs of the company. 
Souru-s a Couraxv.] During the long war with France in the 
2:2n of queen Anne, 4 payment of the failors of the royal navy be- 
ing ; neglected, and they receiving tickets inftead of money, were tre- 
quently obliged by their neceſſities to ſell theſe tickets to avaricious 


men, at a-ditcount ef 401. and ſometimes 50]. per cent. By this and 


other means, the debts of the nation, unprovided for by parliament, 
and which amounted to 9,471,3211. fell into the hands of theſe ufurers. 
On which Mr. Harley, at that time chancellor of the exchequer, and 
afterwards carl of Oxford, propoſed a ſcheme to allow the proprie- 
tors of theſe debts and deficiencies 6]. per cent. per annum, and to in. 
corporate them, in order to their carrying on a trade to the South- Sca; 
and they were accordingly incorporated under the title of “ The Go- 
vernor and Company of Merchants of Great Britain trading to the 
South-Seas, and other parts of America, and for ASE the 
fiſhery,” Kc. | 


Though this company . formed for the ſake of commerce, it i; 


certain that the miniſtry never thought ſeriouſly, during the courſe of 
the war, about making any ſettlement on the coaſt of South America, 
which was what flattered the expectations of the people: nor was it in. 
deed ever carried into execut! on, Or any trade ever undertaken by this 
company, except the Aſſiento, in purſuance of the treaty of Utrecht, 
for furniſhing the n with negroes, of which this company Was 


* This debt ariſes, and is formed by the following items: 


The original ſum at the time the charter was grunted * L. 1,200,000 
Farther ſum lent to Government in 1709 FF 8 400,000 
Ditto, in 1742 8 1 CVVT . . 3 1,600,009 
TS eons fund: —ům—rrü .. 8 Py 3,200,000 
Refidue of 2,000 "0001. Exchequer bills cuncelled in 17 16. 8 500,000 
South-Sea flock purchaſed in moe J 4,000,000 
Loan to Government in 17222 F VVV 3 1,750,000 
0 6 e evupuy 5525/5008 <2vo+-n5 0s „ 2—*2ĩ2* 1,250,000 
%% / ĩ˙ ES ĩ / PITT: FFF ES „„ 986,800 

8 


IL 11,686, 90 

: 7 

+ Of the outſtanding demands, th 2 Ban k- notes in cireulution amounted to 8; 640.9501, 
and the drawing account 0 dividends, Exchequer bills, and other debts, to 
9,130, 1401, The funds for diſcharging theſe ee of .advances on Government- 


ſecurity, to the amount of 0, 572, 100l.; and caſts briligns Bills diſcounted, aud other 


credits, to the amount of 6,924,7540!, 


1 


17,597,288 
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geptlred, upon receiving 100,000]. in lien of all claims upon Spain, 
Ly 2a convention between the courts of Great Britain and Spain, foon 
— 8 ; . N 2 . + Jour : a 
aiter the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748. | 
Some other ſums were lent to the government in the reign of queen 
Anne, at 6 per cent. In the third of George I. the interett of the whole 
Las reduced to 5 per cent. and they advanced two millions more to the 
- government at the ſame intereſt. By the ſtatute of the Gth of George 
J. it was declared, that this company might redeem all or any of the re- 
detmable national debts ; in conſideration of which, the company were 
impowered to augment their capital according to the ſums they ould 
diſcharge : and for enabling them to raiſe ſuch ſums for purchaſing an- 
nuities, exchanging for ready money new Exchequer bills, carrying on 
their trade, &c. they might, by ſuch means as they thould think proper, 
raiſe ſuch ſums of money as in a general court of the company ſhould 
be jndged neceſſary. The company were alſo impowered to raiſe mo- 


- 


ney on the contracts, bonds, or obligations under their common-feal, on 


the credit of their public ftock. But if the tub-governor, deputy go- 


he vVernor, or other members of the company, ſhould purchaſe lands or reve- 
be nue of the crown upon account of the corporation, or lend money by 
fre- boan or anticipation on any branch of the revenue, other than ſuch part 
dus wi only on which a credit of loan was granted by parliament, ſuch ſub-· go- 
nd MK vernor, or other member of the company, ſhould forfeit triple the value 
nt, . $0 lent. i 0 og INS 
PIs, = - The fatal South-Sea ſcheme, tranſacted in the year 1720, was execut- 
md ed upon the latt-mentioned ſtatute. The company had at firſt ſet out 
ries uith good ſucceſs; and the value of their ſtock, for the firſt five years, 
jn: bad riſen faſter than that of any other company; and his majeſty, after 
2; KK purchaſing 10,000. ftock, had condeſcended to be their governor. 
3 E}|—mw Tliings were in this fituation, when, taking advantage of the above 
the M7} fiatute, the South-Sea bubble was projected; the pretended defign of 
the which was, to raiſe a fund for carrying on a trade to the Sonth-Sea, and 
| = purchavtng annuities, &c. paid to the other companies : and propoſals 
tis verre printed and diftributed, ſhowing the advantages of the defign, and 
of 5 inviting pertons into it. The ſam necetlary for carrying it on, together 
ca, with the profits that were to ariſe from it, were divided into a certain 
in- amber of ſhares, or ſubſcriptions, to be purchaſed by pertons diſpoſed 
his ©: to adventure therein. And the better to carry on the deception, the 
ht, 3 directors engaged to make very large dividends; and actually declared 
vas that every 1001. original ſtock would yield 501. per annum; which oc- 
da fioned 10 great a rife of their ſtock, that a ſhare of 100). was ſold for 
= wpwvards of 800], This was in the month of July; but before the end 
% e September, it fell to 1501. by which multitudes were ruined, and 
55 = inch a ſcene of diſtrets occaſioned, as is ſcarcely to be conceived. 
= I Mott of the directors were ſeverely tined, to the loſs of nearly all their 
% Mioperty; even thote who had no ſhare in the deception, becauſe they 
v0 allt to have oppoſed and prevented it. | 5 
= Y By a ſtatute of the Oth of George II. it was enacted, that, from and 
109 © arr the 24th of June, 1733, the capital flock of this company, which 
300 9 ainounted to 14,65 1.1031. 8s. 1d. and the ſhares of the reſpective pro- 
8 E Prtctors, mould be divided into four equal parts; three-fourths of which 
900 2 thauld be converted into a joint ſtock, attended with annuities after the 
on [KK 744 percent. until redemption by parliament, and ſhould be called 
5 die New-South-Sea annmities, and the other fourth part thoul!d remain 
nt- B - the company as a trading capital ſtock, attended with the reſidue of 
her ce annuities or funds puyable at the exchequer to the company for their 
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256 | ENGLAND. 
whole capital, till redemption ; and attended with the ſame ſums alwars 
allowed for the charge of management, with all effects, profits of tradt, 
debts, privileges, and advantages, belonging to the South-Sca COMP3%- 
ny: that the accountant of the company ſhould, twice every year, a! 
Chriſtmas and Midiunmer, or within one mont} after, ſtate an account 
of the company's affairs, which ſhould be laid before the next general 
court, in order to their declaring a dividend ; and all dividends tou 
be made out of the clear profits, and ſhouid not exceed what the com- 
any might reaſonably divide without incurring any further debt; pro- 
vided that the company thovld not at any time divide more than 4 per 
cent. per annum, untill their debts were ditcharged ; and the South-Sea 
company, and their trading ſtock, ſhould, excluſively from the new 
Joint ſtock of aunuities, be liable to all debts and incumbrances of the 
company; and that the company thould, caute to be kept, within the 
city of London, an office and books, in which all transfers of the new 
annuities ſhould be entered, and figned by the party making ſuch 
transfer, or his attorney; and the perſon to whom ſuch transfer ſhoald 
be made, or his attorney, ſhould underwrite his acceptance; and no 
other method of transferring the annuities thonkd be good in law. 
The annuities of this company, as well as the other, are now reduced 
to 31, per cent. | ö | 
This company is under the direction of a governor, ſub-governor, 
deputy-governor, and twenty-one directors; but no perton is qualified 
to be governor, his majeſty excepted, unless ſuch-governor has, in his 
own name and right, 5000l. in the trading ſtock ; the ſub-governor is 
to have 4000l. the deputy-governor 3000l. and a director 2000]. in 
the ſame ſtock. In every gencral court, every member having, in his 
own name and right, 5001. in trading ſtock, has one vote; if 20001. two 


votes; if 30001. three votes, and if 5000l. four votes. 


The Faſt-India company, the Eank of England, and the Sonth-Sea 
company, are the only incorporated bodies to which the government is 
indebted, except the million bank, whote capital is only one milliop, 
conſtituted to purchaſe the revertion of the long Exchequer orders. 


The intereſt of all the debts owing by the government was tune | 


C) 


years ſince reduced to 3 per cent. excepting only the ammities for the 
year 1758, the life-annuitics, and the exchequer orders; but the South, 
Sea company ſtill continues to divide 4 per cent. on their preſent ca- 


pita] ſtock, which they are enabled to do from the profits they make 
on the ſums allowed to them for management of the annnities paid at 


their office, and tron: the intereſt of annuities which are not claimed by 
the proprietors, _— 

As the prices of the different ſtocks are continually fluctuating above 
and below par; ſo when a perſon, who is not acquainted with wanſac: 
tions of that nature, reads in the papers the prices of flocks, where Bant. 
Rock is marked perhaps 127, India ditto 134 or 1345, South-Sen Gitte 
&7 7, &c. he 15 to underſtand that 100] of thoſe reipettive flocks tell ot 
tuck a time for thote ſeveral ſums. | 8 

In comparing the prices ot the different ſtocks one with another, 5 
aunt be remembered, that the intereit due on them fron the time of the 
laſt payment is taken into the current price, and the tefler never receives 
any ſeparate confideration for it, except in the cate of India boats, 


£ 


ere the intereſt due is calculated to che day of the ſale, and paid by 


te purchaſer, over and above the premium agreed for. But as the in- 
tereſt on the difterent ſtocks i5 paid at different times, this, if not right- 
ly underſtood, would lead a perion, not well acquainted with them, 


inta conhiderable mitiakes in his computation of their value; ſome al- 
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wars baving à quarter's intereſt due on them more than others, which 


makes an appearance of a conſiderable difference in the price, when in 


reality there is none at all; thus, tor inſtance, Old South-Sea annuities 
{ell for 85:1. or 851. 10s. while New South-Sea annuities fetch only 
843]. or 841. 15s. though each of them produces the annual ſum of 3 
per cent. ; but the old annuities have a quarter's intereft more due on 
them than the new annuities, which amounts to 138. the exact differ- 
ence. There is, however; one or two cauſes that will atways make one 
ſpecies of annuities ſell ſomewhat lower than another, though of the 


ſame real value; one of which is, the annuities making but a ſmall capital, 


aud there not being, for that reaſon, ſo many people at all times ready to 
buy into them, as into others where the quantity is larger; becauſe it 
is apprehended that whenever the government pays off the national 
debt, they will begin with that particular ſpecies of annuity, the capi- 


| tal of which is the ſmalleſt. 


While the annuities, and intereſt for money advanced, are regularly 
paid, and the principal inſured by both prince and people (a ſecurity 


not to be had in other nations), foreigners will lend us their property, 


and all Kurope be intereſted in our weltare ; the paper of the compa- 
nics will be converted into money and merchandiſe, and Great Britain 


can never want cath to carry her ſchemes into execution. In other 


nations, credit is founded on the word of the prince, if a monarchy ; 
or that of the people, if a republic; but here it is eſtabliſhed on the 
mtercſt of both prince and people, which is the ſtrongeſt ſecurity. 
ConsTITUTION AND Laws.] Tacitus, in deſcribing ſuch a conſtitu- 
tion as that of England, ſeems to think, that, however beautiful it may 


be in theory, it will be found impracticable in the execution. Expe- 
rience has proved this to be a miltake ; tor, by contrivances unknown 


to antiquity, the Englith conſtitution has exifted for above 5CO years. 
It mnſt at the ſame time be admitted, that it has received, during that 
time, many amendments, and ſome interruptions ; but its principles 


are the ſame with thoſe deſcribed by the. above-mentioned hiftorian,- 


as belonging to the Germans, and the other northern anceſtors of 
the Englith nation, and which are very improperly blended unde: 
the name of Gothic. On the firſt invaſion of England by the 
Saxons, Who came from Germany and the neighbouring countries, 
their laws and manners were pretty much the tame as thoſe men- 
tioned by Tacitus: The people had a leader in time of war. The 
conquered lands, in proportion to the merits of bis followers, and their 


abilities to ſerve him, were diſtributed among them; and the whole was 


confidered as the common property, which they were to unite in defend- 


Mg agginſt all invaders.” Freſh adventurers coming over under ſeparate 


leaders, the old inhabitants were driven into Wales; and thoſe leaders at 
Lift aflumed the titles of kings over the ſeveral diſtricts they had con- 
quered. This change of appellation made them more reſpectable among 


the Britons, and their neighbours the Scots and Pics, but did not in- 


create their power, the operations of which continued to be confined to 
nulitary affairs. 8 1 | 

All civil matters were propoſed in a general aſſembly of the chief of- 
ticers and the people, till, by degrees, ſheriffs and other civil officers 
vere appointed. Lo Alfred we owe that maſter- piece of judicial policy, 
the ſubdiy ion of England into wapentakes and hundreds, and the ſub- 
diviſion t hundreds into tithings, names that ſtill ſubſiſt in England; 
and over fvers were choſen to direct them for the good of the whole. 


. The ſherui was the judge of all civil and criminal matters within the 
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county; and to him, after the introduction of Chriftianity, was added 


the biſhop. In procets of time, as buſineſs multiplied, itinerant and 
other judges were appbinted ; but, by the earlieſt records, it appears 
that all civil matters were decided by 12 or 16 men, living in the 
neighbourhood of the place where the diſpute lay; and here we have 
the original of Englith juries. It is certain that they were in ute 


among the earliett Saxon colonies, their inftitution being aſcribed - by 


biſhop Nicholfen to Woden himfelf, their great legiſlator and captain. 
Hence we find traces of juries in the laws of all thote nations which 


adopted the teudal dyſtem, as in Germany, France, and Italy; who had 


all of them, a tribupal compoſed of 12 good men and true, equals or 
peers of the party htigant. In England we find actual mention made 


of them ſo carly as tie laws of king Ethelred, and that not as a new in- 


vention. 

Before the introduction of Chriftianity, we know not whether the 
Saxons admitted of juries in criminal matters; but we are certain that 
there was no action ſo criminal as not to be compenſated for by mo- 
ney*. A mult was impoſed, in proportion to the guilt, even if it was 
murder of the king, upon the malefactor; and by paying it, he pur- 
chated his pardon. Thoſe barbarous ufages ſeem to have ceaſed toon 
after the Saxons were converted to Chriftiavity ; and cates of felony and 
murder were then tried, even in the king's caurt, by a jury. 

Royalty, among the Saxons, was not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, hereditarr, 
though, in fact, it came to be rendered fo through the affection whict, 
the people bore for the blood of their Kings, and for preferving the re- 
gularity of government. Even eſtates and honours were not ftriftly he- 
reditary, till they were made ſo by William the Norman. | 


in many reſpects, the firſt princes of the Norman line afterwards dit 


all they could to efface from the minds of the peopte the remembrance 
of the Saxon conſtitution ; but the attempt was to no purpoſe, The 
nobility, as well as the people, had their complaints againſt the crown ; 
and, after much war and bloodthed, the famous charter of Engliſh li- 
berties, tO Well known by the name of Magna Charta, was forcibly, it 
a manner, obtained tron: king John, and confirmed by his fon Henry 
III. who tuccreded to the crown in 1216. It does not appear that, t!: 
this reign, and after a creat deal of blood had been ſpilt, the commors 
of England were repretented in parliament, or the great council of the 


nation; fo cutirely had the barons engroffed to themfelres the diſpoſal 


of property. 

The preciie year when the houſe of commons was formed is nt 
xnoun: but we are certain there was one in the reign of Henry III. 
though we thall not enter into any diſputes about their ſpecitic po- 


ers. Wie theretore now procetd to deſcribe the CONSTITUTION, 2517, 


ſtands at present. | | i 

In all ſtates there is an abfolute ſupreme power, to which the right ef 
tcgitlation elongs; and which, by the fa gular conſtitution of theſe King: 
gdoms, is here veſted in the king, lords, and commons. : : 

Or THE KING. ] The tupreme executive power of Great Britain abu 
Ireland is veſted by our conſtitution in a fingle-perſon, king or queen: 
for it is indifferent to which ſex the crown deſcends: the perion . 
titicd to it, whether mafye or female, is immediately intruſted with as 
tie cnfigus, rights, and prerogatives of ſovereign power. 


The grand tandamental maxim, upon which the right of ſueceſſion lo 


emed by the Saxons Cr; and tence the word guilty, in erizinal trial 
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the throne of theſe kingdoms depends, is, © that the crown, by common 


law and conſtitutional cuſtom, is hereditary, and this in a manner pecu- 


liar to itſelf; but that the right of inheritance may, from time to time, 


be changed, or limited, by act of parliatraent : under which limitations 


the crown ſtill continues hereditary.” 


That the reader may enter more clearly into the deduction of the fol- 


lowing royal. ſnccetlion, by its being transferred from the honſe of Tudor 


to that of Stuart, it may be proper to inform him, that, on the death o 


queen Elizabeth without itfue, it became necetfory to recm to the 
other iflue of her grandfather Henry VII. by Elizabeth of York his 
queen, whoſe eldeſt danghter Margaret having married James IV. 
king of Scotland, king James the Sixth of Scotland, and of England the 
Firſt, was the lineal deſcendant from that alliance. So that in his per- 
jon, as clearly as in Henry VIII. centred all the claims of the different 
competitors from the Norman invation downward : he being indiſ- 
putably the lineal heir of William J. And, what is ſtill more remark- 
able, in his perſon alſo centred the right of the Saxen monarchs, which 
had been ſuſnended from the Norman mvaſiontill his accettion. For 

Margaret, the ſiſter of Edgar Atheling, the daughter of Edward the. 


75? 


Outlaw, and grand-daughter of king Edmund Ironfide, was the perſon 


in whom the hereditary right of the Saxon kings (ſuppoſing it not 
aboliſhed by the Conqueſt) refided. She married Malcolm III. king 
of Scottaud; and Henry II. by a deſcent from Matilda their daughter, 
is generally called the refiorer of the Saxon line. But it muſt be re- 
membered, that Malcolm, by his Saxon queen, had tons as well as 
dauehters; and that the roval family of Scotland, from that time dowry? 
ward, were the offspring of Malcolm and Margaret. Of that royal ta- 
mily king James I. was the direct and lineal deſcendant; and therefore 
ted in his perſon every poſſible claim, by hereditary right, to the 
ch as well us Scottith throne, being the heir both of Egbert and 
iam the Norman.“ 85 
ee Revolution in 1688, the convention of eſtates. or repreſenta- 
t. budy of the nation, declared that the miſconduct of king James II. 
anorned to an abdication of the government, and that the throne was 
thereby vacant. | : L 
In conſequence of this vacancy, and from a regard to the ancient line, 
the convention appointed ihe net proteſtant heirs of the blood-royal 
of king Charles I. to fill the vacant throne, in the old order of fac- 
ceſhon; with a temporary exception, or preference to the perſon of king 
William III. 8 | 
On the impending failure of the proteſtant line of king Charles I, 
(v here he throne might again have become vacant) the king and 
Parliament extended the ſettlement of the crown to the proteſtant line 
oi king James J. viz, to the princels Sophia of Hanoyer, and the heirs 


of her body, bein g proteſtants; and the is now the common ſtock, frei 


i= the heirs of the crown mutt deſcend®. | 
"The wane ground and principle, upon which the Revolution proceeded, 
was entirely a new caſe in politics, which had never before happened in 


b * ty * 41 a „ . » . ._ ; ; 
= our hittory; the abdication of the reigning monarch, and the vacancy o 


the throne thereupon. It was not a def-afance of the right of ſucceſſion, 
and a new Imitation of the crown, by the king and both honſes of parlia- 
ment; it was the àct of the nation alone, upon 4 conviction that there was 

* A chronology of Englith K i GRE hy F 
wi 5 - = gs. _ the es that this Conntry beenme united 
Eny, in the perion of Ebert, who ſubdued the other prinsss vi he 
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280 ENGLAND. 


no king in being. For in a full aſſembly of the lords and commons, met 
in convention upon the ſuppoſition of this vacancy, both houſes came 
to this reſolution ; © that king James II. having endeavoured to ſubvert 
the conſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking the original contract be- 
tween king and people; and, by the advice of "Jeſuits and other wicked 
perſons, having violated the fundamental laws, and having withdrawn 


Saxon heptareliy, and gave the name Angle- land to this 11 of the iſland; the 
Saxons and the Angles having, about four centuries before, invaded aud ſubdued the 
ancient Britons, vw hom they drove into Wales and Coruwall, | 
Began to + | 

— 1} ; | 

800 Egbert * 

838 Ethelwulf | 
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857 Ethelbald 

860) Ethelbert 

866 Ethelred 

871 Alfred the Great 

901 Edward the Elder 

925 Athelſtan _ Saxon Princes *4 

941 Edmund N | | a = 
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— 
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Wal 
1 
7 

1 f 
| 


©46 Edred 
955 Edwy 
9559 Edgar 
975 Edv ard the Martyr 

978 Ethelred II. 

1016 Edmund II. or Ironſide 

1017 Canute king of Denmark | 
1035 Harold > Daniſh. 
1039 Hardicanute 

1041 Fdward the Confeſſor 
1065 Harold 


1066 William 1. 


1087 William II. 
1100 Henry I. 
1935 Stephen, grandion to the Conqueror, by his fourth daughter Adela. 

1 Plantagenet) grandſon of Henry I. by his daughter the empreſo 
2154 Henry II. 30 f 

; * M: zue, and her ſecond luſband, Geoffrey Plantagenet. 
1182 Richard I. 0 


1199 John 
1215 Henry III. fon of Jobn. | 

1272 Edward I. fon of Henry III. 

1507 Edward II. fon of Edward 1, 

1227 Edward III. jon of Edward IT. 

1377 Richard II. grandfon of Edward III. bv his eldeſt fon the Black Prince. 


Saxon. 


8 called the Conqueror) duke of Normandy, a provine; 
tacing the ſouth of England, now anuexed to the French monarch; 


Sons of the Conqueror. 


ſons of Henry II. 


4 1 
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1329 Henry IV ſon to John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaiter, 

; fourth ſou of Edward 1 - F 
1413 Henry V. fon to Henry IV. Houſe of Lancaſter. E 
1422 Henry VI for to Henry V. I 
1461 Edward IV. deſcended trom E dw ard III. W Lionel his third ſon, } b 
1483 Edward V. ton of Edward IV. Houſe of York. i 
1483 Richard III. brother to Edward IV. ; : 
| (Tudor) ſon of the counteſs N a | : 5 
1485 Henry VII. 4. of Richmond, of the houſe | Hovſe of Tudor, - in whom were E 

3 of Lancaſter. united the houſes of Laucaſtet 

1502 Henry VIII. fon of Heary VII. $3 and York, by Henry V I1.'5 wat” 

1547 Edward VI. ſon of Henry VIII. "riave with Elizabeth, ES 


1553 Mary oi Edward IV. - 
1558 Elizabeth 


1503 James 1 


5 Daughters of Henry VIII. 


Great-grandſon of James IV. king of Scotland, by Margaret, daughter 
of Henry VII. and firſt of the Stuart family in England. 

1625 Charles J. fon of James I. i 

Commonwealth and protectorate of Cromwell. 


16 19 Charles 1 
1685 James II. b ſons of Charles J. 
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4 kimſelf out of this g has abdicated the government; and that 4 
7 the throne is thereby vacant.”* Thus ended at once, by this ſudden and W 
YM unexpected revolution, the old line of ſucceſſion, which, from the Nor- 8 
3} man invaſion, had laſted above 600 years, and from the und on of the 1 
Hl Saxon heptarchy 1 in king Egbert, almoſt 900. N 
. Though in ſome points the revolution was not fo perfect as might have bo 
5 been withed, yet from thence a new era commenced, in which the 2M 
bounds of prerogative and liberty have been better detined, the principles 1 
of government more thoronghly examined and underficod; and the rights 1 
. of the ſubject more explicitly guarded by legal proviſions, than in any 1 
BY other period of the Engliih hiſtory. In particular, it is worthy obſerva» 1M 
A tion, that the convention, in this their judgment, ayoided with great 1 
Ea! wiſdom the extremes into which the viſionary theories of tome zealous 1 
EZ republicans would have ed them. They held that this miſeonduct of 1 
king James amounted to an endeayour to ſubvert the conſtitution, and 1 
3 not to an actual ſubverſion or total diſſolution of the government. They, 1 
MM therefore, very prudently voted it to amount to no more than an abdi- 1 : 
MH cation of the government, and a conſequent vacancy of the throne; | 
5 whereby the government was allowed to ſubſiſt, though the executive . 
M magiſtrate was gone; and the kingly office to remain, though James whe | 
was no longer king. And thus the conſtitution was kept entire; which, 1 
upon every ſound. principle of government, muſt otherwife have fallen 46 
to pieces, had fo principal and conſtituent a part as the royal authority 1 
been aboliſhed, or even ſuſpended. ie 
39 Hence it is eaſy to collect, that the title to the crown is at preſent here; t 
. ditary, though not quite ſo abſolately hereditary as formerly ; and the 198 
5 common ſtock or anceſtor, trom whom the decent muſt be derived, is 14h 
E: allo different. Formerly the common ſtock was king Egbert; then Wil- 1 tak 
BY Jim the Conqueror; afterward, in James 1.'s time, the two common 1 
3 tocks united, and ſo continued'till the vacancy of the throne in 1688 ; (2h 
0 now it is the princeſs Sophia, in whom the inheritance was veſted by ey 
4 the new king and parliament. Formerly the deicent was abſolute, and 1 
cdme crown went to the next heir without any reſtriction; but now, up- 1 
on the new ſettlement, the inheritance is conditional; being limited to bl 
mach heirs only of the body of the princeſs Sophia as are proteftant, 1 
members of the church of England, and are married to none but pro- : 
teſtants. EY 
Y Aud in this due niedium confiſts the true conſtitutional notion of the N 
: Eegan to : a 1 
8 reign, l 
5 : \ ** n III. nephe w and ſon-in-law of James II. bY: 
ö 1688 3 and } Daughters of James II. in whom euded the proteſtant line ov £80 
* Y Mary > Charles J. For james II. upon his abdicating the throne, catricd. 1 
7 17 055 Anne 90 with him his fappoſed infant ſon (the late Pretender), who Was Þ 1 
8 excluded by act of parhament, which ſettled the ſucceſſion iu the 1 
re „ next proteitant huirs of James I, The ſurviving iTue of James, 1 
er : at the time of his death, were a ſon anda daughter, viz. Charles +5768 
- 1 : uo ſucceeded him, and the princes Elizabeth, who married the 1 
tet 1 ; , - ele&ar Palatine, who took the title of king or Bohemia, ö 1 
: : | a daughter, the piincefs Sophia, who married the duke of Brand 7 
f | wiek Luneaburgh, by whom. ſhe had George, elector of Hanoves, f Zh 9 
tet . | who aſcended the throne, by a&-os parliament ee made © 1 
; favour of his. mother, 48 
t George . | 1 1 
77 George II. fon vf. as Houſe of 1 1 
N56 0 George III. * G . II. ws þ $ | | 
SS: 114 
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262 ENGLAND. 

right of ſucceſſion to the imperial crown of theſe kingdoms. The ex- 
tremes between which it ſteers have been thought each of them to he 
deſtructive of thoſe ends for which tocieties were formed and arc kept 
on foot. Where the magiſtrate, vpon every ſucceſſion, is elected hy 
the people, and may, by the expreis proviſion of the laws, he depoſed 
(if not puniſhed) by his ſubjects, this may ſound like the perfection of 
liberty, and look well enough when delineated on paper; but it prac- 
tice will be ever found extremely difficult and dangerous. On the 


other hand, divine indeteafible hereditary right, when coupled with the 


doctrine of unlimited patlive obedience, is ſurely, of all conſtitutions, 


tlie moſt-thorougbly flaviſh and dreadful. But when ſuch an heredi- 
tary right as our Jaws have created and veſted in the royal ſtöck is 


cloſcly interwoven with thoſe liberties which are equally the inheri- 
tano of the ſubject, this uniou will form a conſtitution, in theory the 
moi beautiful of avy, in practice the moſt approved, and, in all pro- 


bability, in duration the moit permanent. This conſtitution it is the 


duty of every Briton to underſtand, to revere, and to defend. 

The principal duties of the king arc expreſſod in his oath at the co- 
ronation, which is adminiſtered by one of the archbiſhops or bithops 
of the realm, in the preſence of all the people, who, on their parts, do 
Teciprocally take the cath of allegiance to the crown. This coronation 
oath is conceived in the following terms: | 

„ The arco61joop, or biſbop, fhall fav, Will you ſolemnly promiſe and 


fear to govern the peeple of this Kingdom of Eygland, and the domi- 


nions thereunto belonging. according to the ſtatutes in parliament 


agreed on, and the Jaws and cuſtoms of the fame ?—7 be king or quren 
ali jay, I tolemniy promite 0 to do. | 


& Anrcbo:ſpop or bijbop. Will you, to your power, cauſe law and juſtice, 
in mercy, to be executed in all your judgments? Ning or queen. I will. 
* Arcbbifbep or b;jbop, Will you to ibi utmoſt of your power maintain 
the Jaws of God, the true profeſſion of the gofpel, and the proteſtant re- 


formed religion eſtabliſhed by the law? And will you preſerve unto 


the biſhops and clergy of this realm, and to the churches committed to 
their charge, all ſuch rights and privileges as by the law do or ſhall ap- 
pertain unto them, or any of them Aug or queen. All this I pro- 
mile to do. | : I 3 


Alter this, the ting or queen, laying his or ber hand upon the holy galpel, 
Shall jay, The things which | have here before promiſed, I will perform 
and keep: ſo help me God. And then Hs the book.” LE 

This is the form of the corunation oath, as it is now preſcribed by our 
laws: and we may oblerve, that, in the king's part in this original con- 
tract, axe expretſed ail the duties that a monarch can owe to his people; 


viz. to govern according to law; to execute judgment in merey ; and to 


maintain the eſtabliſhed religion. With retpect to the latter of theſe 
three branches, we may farther remark, that by the act of union, 5 
Anne, e. 8, two preceding ftatutes are recited and confirmed; the one of 
the parliament of Scotland, the other of the parliament of England; 
wich enact, the former, that exery king at his acceſtion ſhall take and 


 Teblcribe an oath, to preſerve the proteſtant religion, and pretbyterian 
church government in Scotland: the latter, that, at his coronation, he 


mall take and ſubſcribe a fimilar oath, to preſerve the ſettlement of the 
church of England within England, Ireland, Wales, and Berwick, and 
the territories thereunto belonging. | 5 


er of the crown, already mentioned, is the greateſt monarch reigning 
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The king of Great Britain, notwithſtanding the limitations of the poW- | 
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over a free people. His perſon is ſacred in the eye of the law, which 


makes it high treaſon ſo much as to imagine or intend his death; neither 
eun he, in himſelf, be deemed guilty of any crime; the law taking no 


cogniſance of his actions, but only in the perſons of his miniſters, it 


they infringe the laws of the land. As to his power, it is very great, 


though he has no right ta extend tis prerogative beyons the ancient 


limits or the boundaries preteribed by che conſtituion; he can make 
0 Dew Jaws, nor raiſe any new taxes, nor act in oppolition to any of 
the laws; but he can make war or peace; fend and receive ethaeila. 
gors; make treaties of lengue and commerce; levy armies, aud fit out 
geets, for the defence of his kingdom, the annovonce of his enemies, 
or the ſuppreſſion of rebellions ; graut commilions to his officers, hotk 
by lea and Jaud, or revoke them at pleature; diſpoſe of all magazines, 
raſtles, &c. : fammon the parhament te meet, and, when met, adjourn, 
Prorogue, or Ciiloive it at pleaſure ; retule his aflent to any bill, though 
it has pafled both koufes; which, conſequently, by fack a refuſal, has 
no more force than if it had never been moved; but this is a preroga- 
tive that the Kings of England have very ſeldom ventured to exereiſe. 
He pofleſſes the right of chooſing his own council; of nominating all 
the great officers of ſtate, of the houtchold, and the church; and, in 


Ane, is the fountain of honour, from whom ail degrees of nobility and 


Knighthood are derived. Suck is the dignity aud power of a king of 

Great Britain. | | | | 
Or TRE PARLIAMENT.) Parliaments, or general councils, in ſome 

thape, arc, as has been before ob{erved, of as high antiquity as the Saxon 


government in this iſtand, and cœeval with the kingdom itfelf, Black- 


none, in his valuable Commentaries, ſuys, It is generally agreed, that 
in the main the conſtitution of parliamegt, as it new ſtands, was mark- 
„out ſo long ago as the 17th of king John, A. D. 1215, in the Great 


(harter granted by that prince; wherein he promiſes to ſummos all 


archbiſhops, bifkeps, abbots, lords, aud greater barons, perſonally z and 
all other tenants in chief under the crown, Þv the ſheriffs and bailiffs, 
to. meet at a certain place, with forty days“ notice, to aſſeſs aids and 
cutages when neceſſary. And this conſtitution hath ſubfiſted, in fact, 
at leaſt from the year 1260, 40 Henry III. there being ſtill extant 
writs of that date to ſummon knights, citizens, and burgeſſes to par- 
liament.“ ? | | 

Ihe parliament is aflembled by the king's writs, and its fitting muſt 


Bot be intermitted above three years. Its conſtituent parts are, the king 


litting there in his royal political capacity, 2:4 the three eſtates of the 
realm; the lords ſpiritual, the lords temporal, who fit together with 
che“ king in one houte, and the cemmons, who fit by themſelves in 
another, The king and theſe three eftates, together, form the great 
corporation or body politic of the Kingdom, of which the King is ſaid 


© be caput, principium, et finis, For, upon their coming together, che 


ing meets them, either in perſon, or by repreſentation ; without which 
chere can be no beginning of a parliament; and he alto has alone the 
power of diffolving them. | | | 

It is highly neceflary, for preſerving the balance of the conſtitution, 


that the executive power ſhould be a branch, though not the whole, of 


the legiſlature. The crown cannot begin ot itſelf any alterations in the 


dreſent eſtabliſhed law ; bat it may approve or diſapprove of the altera- 
dions ſuggeſted and conſented to by the two houſes. The legiilative 


theretore cannot, abridge the executive power. of any rights which it 
wow has by Jaw, without its owa conſent ; fince the law mult perpetu- 
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The duration of parliaments being extended to 5 en years has alſo been Viewed 
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aliy ſtand as it now does, unleſs all the powers will agree to alter it, And 
herein indeed conſiſts the true excellence of the Engliſh government, 


were it maintained in its purity, that all the parts of it form a mutual 


check upon cach other. In the legiſlature, the people are a check upon 
the nobility, and the nobility a check upon the people, by the mutual 
priviiege of rejecting what the other has reſolved ; while the king is a 


check upon both; which preſerv Es the executive power trom reach 
ments. a 


The lords ſpiritual conſiſt of twenties and twenty-four bi— 
ſhops. The lords temporal conſiſt of all the peers of the realm, the bi— 
ihops not being in-ftrictnet(s held to be ſuch, but merely lords of parlia- 
ment. Some of the peers tit by deſcent, as do all ancient peers , ſome 
by creation, as do all the new-made ones; others, fince the union 
with Scotland, by election, which is the caſe of the ſixteen pecrs, who 
repretent the body of the Scots nobility. The number of peers is in- 
definite, and may be increaſed at will, by the power of the crown. 

A body of nobility is more peculiarly neceflary in our mixed and 


compounded conſtitution, in order to ſupport the rights of both the 


crown and the people, by forming a barrier to withſtand the incroach- 


ments of both. It creates and preſerves that gradual ſcale of dignity, 
wWbich proceeds from the peaſant to the prince; riſing like a pyramid 


frem a broad foundation, and diminiſhing to a point as it riſes. The 
mobility therefore are the pillars, which are reared from among the peo— 

le, more Immediately to tupport the throne ; and if that falls, they muſt 
alſo be buried under its ruins. Accordingly, when in the laſt Century 
the commons had determined to extirpate monarchy, they alſo. voted 
the houſe of lords to be uſelets and dangerous. 

The commons confiſt of all ſuch men of any property in the king- 
dom as have n t tcats in the houfe of lords; every one of whom has a 
voice in parliament, either perſonally, or by his repretentative*, In 
2a free ſtate, every man who is ſuppoted a free agent ought to be, in 
ſome mealure, his own governor ; and therefore a branch at leaft of the 
legitlative power ſhould reſide in the whole body of the people. In to 
Jar ge a ſtate as ours, it is very wiſely contrived that the people thou!d 


GO that by their repreſentatives which it is in upractic able to perform in 


perſon, —repreſcntatiy cs choſen by a number of minute and ſeparate 
diſtricts, wherein all the voters are, or eaſily may be, diſtinguiſhed. 


The counties are therefore repreſented by knights, elected by the pro- 


prietors of lands: the cities and boroughs are repreſented by citizens aud 
burgeties, choſen by the mercantile part, or ſuppoted trading intereſt of 


the nation f. The number of Engliſh repretentatives is 513, and ot 


* This muſt be underſtood with ſome limitation, Thoſe who arc poſſe ed of land 
eſtates, though to the value of only 105. per annum, have a right to vote for membess 
O! parkanient; ; as have moſt of the members of corporations, borous gh, c. But the! 00 


"axe very large trading towns, and populous places, which fend no members to paris 


ment; and of thoſe towns. which do ſend members, great numbers of the inhabitants 
have no votes, Many thouſand perſons of great pe rfon al property have, therefore, 1 
repreſentatives. Indeed, the inequality and defectiveneſs of the repreſentation bas 
deen juſtly conſidered as one of the greateſt imp zerfections in the Engliſh cont: tution. 


212 


the fame light, 
1 Copy of. the bribery oath, which is 1 10. every perſon before. they poll: 
40 — do ſwear (or, being one of the people culled. Quakers, do ſolemuby 


Fe I have not received or had, by my ſelf, or any perſon „ hatfoev er in truſt for 


Nie, or for my uſe and benefit, <q! realy, or dies Aly, any ſum or ſums of money, 
ofice, place, or employment, gift, or reward, or any prom:ſe or ſecurity for any 80” 
ney, office, or 3 ment, or gift, in order to give my vote at this election; and 
that [ have nut betore © deen po ed at Luis get! on. 890 help me God * 
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Sets 45; in all, 558. And every member, though choſen by one par- 


ticular diſtrict, when elected and returned, ſerves for the whole realm. 
For the end of his coming thither is not particular, but general; not 


merely to ſerve his conſtituents, but alſo the commonwealth, and to | 


adviſe his majetty, as appears from the writ of ſummons. | | 

Theſe are the conſtituent parts of parliament, the king, the lords 
| ſpiritual and temporal, and the commons; parts, of which each is ſo 
nec-tlirv, that the conſent of all three is required to make any new law 
that al! bind the ſubject. Whatever is enacted for law by one, or 
by two only, of the three, is no ſtatute ; and to it no regard is due, un- 
Jets in niwlters relating to their own privileges. | 

Ihe power and jurifdiction of poriiament, ſays fir Edward Coke, is fo 
tranſcendent ans olnte, that it cannot be confined, either for cantes 
or perſons, Wit: oy bounds. 5 hath toverergn and uncontronlable 
| authority in making, confirming, enlarging, retraining, abrogating, re- 
pcaling, reviving, and expounding of laws, concerning matters of all 
Poſfible denominations, ecclefiaſtical or temporal, civil, military, mari- 


time, or criminal; this being the place where that abſolute deſpotic 


power, which muſt in all govermmeuts refide fomewhere, is intruſted 
by the conſtitution of theſe kingdoms. All miſchiefs and grievances, 
oppreilions and remedies, that tranſcend the ordinary courſe of the 
laws, are within the reach of this extraordinary tribunal. It can re- 
calate or new-model the ſucceſſion to the crown; as was done in the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and William III. It can alter and eftablith the 
region of the land; as was done in a variety of inſtances in the reigns 
of Henry VIII. and his three children, Edward VI. Mary, and Eliza- 
beth. It can change and create afreth even the conſtitution of the 
kingdom, and of parliaments themſelves ; as was done by the act of 
union, and the ſeveral ſtatutes for triennial and feptennial elections. It 


can, in ſhort, do every thing that is not naturally impoſſible; and 


therefore ſome have not fcrupled to call its power, by a figure rather 
too bold, the omnipotence of pariiument. But then its power, however 
great, was given to it in truſt, and therefore ought to be employed ac- 
cording to the rules of juſtice, and for the promotion of the general 
welfare of the people. And it is a matter moſt effential to the liberties 
orf the kingdom, that fuch members be delegated to this important truſt 


45 are mott eminent for their probity, their fortitude, and their know- 


ledge; for it was a known apophthegm of the great lord-treaſurer Bur- 


leigh, © that England could never be ruined bur by a parliament;“ 


and, as fr Matthew Hale obſerves, this being the higheſt and greateſt 
court, over Which none: other can have juriſdiétion in the kingdom, if 
bY any means a mifgoverament ſhould any way fall upon it, the ſub- 
ts of this kingdom are lett without all manner of legal remedy. _ 

In order to prevent the miſchiefs that might arile by placing this ex- 
tenſive authority in hands that are either incapable or elſe improper to 
manage it, it is provided, that no one fall fit or vote in either houſe of 
barliament, unjels ke be twenty-one years of age. To prevent inno- 
vations in religion and government, it is enacted, that no member ſhall 
vote or fit iy either houſe, till he hath, in the preſence of the houſe, 

taken the oaths of allegiance, ſupremacy, ani abjaration, and ſub- 
iertbed and repeated the declaration againſt tranſubſtantiation, the in- 
vocation of ſaints, and the facrifice of the mais. To prevent dangrrs 
that may ariſe to the kingdom from foreign attachments, connections, 
vr dependencies, it is enacted, that no alien, born out of the dominions 
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of the crown of Great Britain, even though he be naturaliſed, hall be 


capable of being a member of either houſe of parliament. 

Some of the moſt important privileges of the members of either houſe 
are, privilege of ſpcech, of perſon, of their domettics, and their lands 
and goods. As to the wy 1 of ſpeech, it is declared by the ſta- 
tute of 1, W. & M. ſt. 2, c. 2. as one of the liberties of the people, © that 


the freedom of ſpeech, and debates, and Proceedings 1 in parliame nt, ought 
not to be impeached or queſtioned i in any court or * out ot parliament, 15 


And this freedom of tpeech is partic ularly demanded of the'king in per- 
ſon, by the ſpeaker of the houte of commons, at the opening of every 
new parliament. So are the other privileges. of perſon, ſervants, lands, 


and goods. This includes not only privilege from illegal violence, but 


alio from legal arreſts, and {ciſures by procets from the courts of law. 
To afiault by violence a member of either houſe, or his menial ſer- 
vants, is a high contempt of parliament, and there punithed with the 
utmoſt. ſeverity. Neither can auy member of either houſe be arreſted 


and taken into cuſtody, nor 1erved with any proceſs of the courts of 
law; nor can his menial ſervants be arreſted ; nor can any entry be 
made on his lands; nor can his goods be diftrained or ſciſed, without 


a breach of the privilege of parliament *. | ; | 
The houſe of lords have a right to be attended, and conſequently are, 


by the judges of the courts of king” s bench and common pleas, and ſuch 


of the barons of the exchequer as are of the degree of the coif, or have 
been made orgs ants at lag, as likewiſe by the maſters of the court of 
chancery, for their advice in points of law, and for the greater dignity of 


their proctedings. 


The «, peaker « of the honſe of-lords is generally the lord chancellor, or 


lord keeper of the great teal ; which dignities are e veſted in the 


lame perſon. 
Fach peer has a right, by leave of the houſe, as being his own repre- 
ſentative, when a vote patles contrary to his ſeutiments, to enter his 


diftent on the journals of the houſe, with the reaſons of ſuch diſſent; 


which is uſually ſtvied his proteſt. Upon partieular occations, how- 


ever, theſe proteſts have been ſo bold as to give offence to the majority 


of the houſe, and have therefore been expunged from their journals; 


but this has always been thought a violent meaſure. 


The houte of commons may be properly ſtyled the gr rand inqueſt of 


Great Britain, impowered to inquire into all national grievances, in or. 


der to fee them redreſſed. The; peculiar laws and cuſtoms of the houſe 
ot commons relate principally to the raiſing of taxes, and the elections 
of members to ſerve in parliament. With regard to taxes—it is the an. 
cient indiſputable privilege and right of the houtt: of commons, that all 
grants of ſubſidies, or parliamentary aids, do begin in their houſe, and 
are firft beſtowed by them; altbough their grants are not effectual to all 
intents and purpoſes, until they have the atlent of the other two branch 
es of the legiſlature. The general reaſon given tor this excluſive privi— 
lege of the houſe of commons is, that the ſupplies : are raiſed upon the 

body of the people, and therefore it is proper that they alone ſhould 
have the right of taxing themſelves: and fo reaſonably zealous are the 
commons of this privilege, that herein they will not ſutter the other Boule 
to exert any pow er but mat of rejecting ; they will not on the leaſt 


* TI. exemption from -arrefis for lawiſn! debts was alwavs ccnſidered by tle pub; 
2* a grievance. The lords and commous therefore generoutly relinquiſhed their pti— 
vileges by act of purliament in 1770; ud mabers or both houſes may now be ſued 
«Ke other debtors, | 
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weration or amendment to be made by the lords in the mode of taxing 


the people by 2 money-bill. Under this appellation are included all 
bills by which money 18 directed to be raiſed upon the ſubject, for any 
purpoſe, or in any hape Whattocver, either for the exigencies of govern- 
ment, and collected from the kingdom in general, as the land- tax, or for 
private benefit, and collected in any purticular diftrict, as by turppikes, 
parith-rates, or in any other manner. * | —— 

The method of making kiws is much the fame in both honſes. In each 
houle, the act of the majority binds the whole; and this majority is de- 
clared by votes publicly and openly given; not, as at Venice, and many 
other ſenatorial aflemblies, privatcly or by ballot. This latter method 
way be (erviceable, to prevent intrigues and unconMitational combina- 
tions; but it is impoſſible to be practiſed with us, at leaſt in the houſe 
of commons, where every member's conduct is ſubject to the future 
centure of bis conſtituents, and therefore ſhould be openly ſubmitted to 
their infpection. ; | : = 

To bring a bill into the houſe of commons, if the relief ſought by it 
is of a private nature, it is firſt neceſtery to prefer a petition, which muſt 
be preſented by a member, and utualiy ſets forth the grievance defired 
to be remedind. This petition (when founded on tatts that may be in 


their nature diſputed) is referred to a committee af members, who ex- 


amine the matter alleged, and accordingly report it to the houſe ; and 
then (or, otherwite, upon the mere petition) leave is given to hring in 
the bill. In public matters the bill is brought in upon motion made 
t© che houſe without any petition. (In the toute of lords, if the bill 
brg.ns there, it is, when of a private nature, referred to two of the 
mages to examine and report the ſtate of the facts alleged, to ſee that 


all necefttary parties conſent, and to ſettle all points of technical pro- 


priety.) This is read a firſt time; and, at a convenient diſtance, a ſe- 
coud time; and after each reading, the ſpeaker opens to the houſe the 
Iubltance of the bill, and puts the queſtion whether it ſhall proceed any 
further. Phe introduction of the bill may be originally oppoted, as. 
the bill itlelf may, at either of the readings; and if the oppoſition ſuc- 
ccd, the bill naaft be dropt for that Jeition ; as it mult allo, if oppoſed 
ith fucceſs in any of the ſubſequent ſtages. 

After the econd reading, it is committed : that is, referred to a Com- 
mitte, which is either ſelected by the houſe, in matters of ſmall im- 
portinee; or elle, if the bill is a matter of great or national conſequence, 
the boute refolves itlelf into a committee of the whole houſe. A com- 
mittce of the whole houſe is compoted of every member; and, to form 


U, the ſpeaker quits the chair (another member being appointed chair- 


um) and may fit and debate as a private member. In theſe commit- 
tors, the bill is debated, clauſe by clawte, amendments made, the blanks 
Bid up, and fometinars the bill is entirely new-modelled. After it has 
gone through the committee, the chairman reports it to the houſc, with 
luch amenaments as the committee have made: and then the houſe re- 
Conlider the whole bill again, and the queition is repeatedly put upon 
every claute and amendment. When the houſe have agreed or diſ- 
agreed to the amenqdtnents of the covymittee, and ſometimes added new 


amendments of their onen, the bill is then ordered to be engroffed, or 
ritten in a ſtrong grots han 
lewed together. 


J g ind, on one or more long rolls of parchment 
When this is finithed, it is read a third time, and 
nts are lonetines then made to it; and, if a new clauſe-be 
it is done by ticking a ſepazatg picce of parchment on the bill, 
det. Ahe tpeaker then again opens the contents, and, 


added, 
Which is called a 
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boiding itup In his bands, puts the queſtion whether the bill ſhall paſs; 
After this it is carried 
to the lords, for their conc rence, by one of the members, who, at. 


tendedby ſeveral more, preſents it at the Dar of the houſe of peers, and 


there delivers it to their ſpeaker, who comes down from his woolfac! 
to receive it. It there paſſes through the ſame forms as in the other 
houſe {except engroſſing, which is. alren ady done), and, if rejected, ng 


wor. nothe is taken, Put it paſſes ſub filentio, to prevent unbecoming 


atercations. But it it be agreed to, the lords ſend a meſſage by id 
matters in chancery (or ſometimes, in matters of high impor rtance, by 
two of The judges) that they have agreed to the ſame : and the bill re- 


mains with the lords, if they have made no amendment to it. But if 


an amendments arc made, ſuch amendrnents are ſent down with the 


pill, to receive the concurrence of the conumons. If the commons dis. 


agree to the amendments, a conference ufually follows between mem- 
bers deptpe d from each houſe, who, for the moſt part, ſettle and adjuſt 
the dittcrence ; but it both houſes remain inffexible, the bill is dropped. 


If tho mos agree to the amendments, the bill is {ent back to the 


lords by one of the members, with' a mcflage. to acqu: int then there- 
with. The fame forms are obterved, nut 2115 mutandis, when the bill 
begins in the houſe of lords, But when av act of grace or pardon ts 


patled, it is firſt figned by his majeſty, and then. read once only iu earl. 


of the houſes, w thout any new engrofhng or amendment. And when 
both houtes have done witi any bill, it alw aus is depoſited in the nooks 
of peers, to wait the rTcral atient ; except in the caſe of a money-biil, 
which, after receiving the concurrence of the lords, is tent back to the 
honte of commovps. It may be neceflary here to acquaint the reader, 
that, both in the houſes and in their committees, the ſlighteſt As rn 
or moſt minute alteration, docs not pats till the pe: ker or the chairman 
puts the queſtion; which, in the houſe of commons, is antwered by aj! 
or vo: and in the honte of peers, by content or not content. 

The giving the roval aſſent to bills is a matter of great form. When 
tue king is to pats bills in perſon, he appears on his. throne in the houl: 
of pet 15, in his royal robe, with the crown on his head, and attended by 
his great otfcers of ſtate, and heralds. A teat on the right hand of the 
ron, where the princes of Scotland, when peers of Eng! and, formerly 
iat, is reterved for the prince of Wales. The other princes of the blood 
{it on the left hand of the king, and the chancellor on a cloſe bench re- 
movei a little backwards. The viſconnts and temporal barons, or lords, 


fact the throne, on benches, or -woou!-packs, covered with red cloth or 


baize. The bench of Liſhops runs along the houſe, to the bar on the right 
N the throne; as the dukes and earls do on the left. The chan- 
(chor and Jt daes, ON ordinary days. {it upon WOo!- packs, between the 
barons and the throne. J he common opinion is, that the houſe: fitting 
„ wook is Tymbolical of wool being formerly the ſtaple commodity of 
Many of the Peers, on tolemm OC atone, appear in their 
None of the commons have any robes, excepting 


ihe kingdom. 


parliamentary robes. 


the ſpeaker, who wears a long black filk gown; and when he appears 


before the king, it is trimmed with geld. | 
The royal atfent may be given o ways; 1. In perſon. Whey the 
king ſends for the houfe of commons to the houſe of peers, the ſpeaxct 


earries up th“ money-bill or bills in his band; and, in delivering them 


he addrenes his majeſty i in a folemn ſpeech, in which he ſe dom tails to 
extol the gencroſity and oy alty of the commons, and to tell his majettz 
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Aſion, that the commons of Great Britain appear in their higheſt luſtre 
The titles of all bills that have pafled both houſes are read ; and the 
king's anſwer is declared by the clerk of the parliament in Norman 
French. If the king conſents to a public bill, the clerk uſually declares, 
L roy le deut, * the king wills it fo to be:“ if to a private bill, ſoit fart 
comme il oft defire, © be it as it is defired.” If the king refutes his atlent, it 
We is in the gentle language of le roy $'aVifera, 5 the king will adviſe upon 
WW. it” When a money-bill is paſſed, it is carried up and pretented to the 
bing by the fpeaker of the hente of commons, and the royal aflent is 


thus expretied, 4e 1 remercie ſes loyal ſuljecis, accepte leur h. nevolence, at 


auſſi le vent, the king thanks his loyal ſubjects, accepts their henevo- 


« Jence, and wills it ſo to be.” In cafe of an act of grace, which ori- 
ginally proceeds from the crown, and has the royal aftent in the firſt 
tiage of it, the clerk of the parliament thus pronounces.the gratitude of 
the ſubject : Jes prelats, feigneurs, et commons, en ce preſent parhament afſem- 
blis, au nom de tout vos autres ſi:bjefts, remerciend tres bumblement votre ma- 
icſte, et prient @ Dieu vous donner en fante bonne <1e.ct longue + * the pre- 
tates, lords, and commons, in this preſent parliament atlembled, in the 
name of all your other ſubjects, molt humbly thank your majeſty, aud 
pray to God to grant you in health and wealth long to live.“ 2. By the 
ſtatute 33 Henry VIII. c. 21, the king may give his aftent by letters 
patent under his great ical, ſigned with his hand, and notified, in his 
abſence, to both houſes atlembled together in the high houſe, by com- 
mithoners confiſting of certain peers named in the letters. And, when 


the bill has received the royal aſſent in either of thete- ways, it is then, 


and not before, a ſtatute or act of parliament. | 

The ſtatute or act is placed among ihe records of the kingdom; there 
needing no formal promulgation to give it the force of a law, as was ne- 
ceflary by the civil law with regard to the enperor's edicts ; becaute 
every man in Eugland is, in judgment of law, party to the making of an 
act of parliament, being preſent thereat by his repreſentatives. However, 
copies thereof are uſually printed at the king's preſs, for the information 
of the whole land, | | | | : 

From the above general view of the Engliſh conſtitntion, it appears 
that no ſecurity for its permanency, which the wit of man can deviſe, is 
wanting. It it ſhould be objected that parliaments may become ſo cor- 
rupted, as to give up or betray the liberties of the people, the anſwer is, 


that parliaments, as every other body politic, are ſuppoſed to Watch over 


their political exiſtence, as a private perſon does over his natural lite. I 
a parliament were to act in that manner, it muſt become elo de ſe, an evil 


that no human proviſions can guard againſt. But there are great re- 


iources of liberty in England; and though the conſtitution has been 


even overturned, and ſometimes dangeromly wounded, yet its own in- 


O 
nate powers have recovered and ſtill preſerve it. 


The king of England, beſides his high court of parliament, has ſub-' 


ordinate officers and miniſters to aſſiſt him, and who are reſponfible for 
their advice and conduct. They are made by the king's nomination, 
without either patent or grant; and, on taking the requiſite oaths, they 
become immediately privy-counſellors during the life of the king that 
chootes them, but fubject to removal at his pleaſure. 

The duty of a privy counſellor appears from the oath of office, which 
conhiits of jeven articles: 1. To adviſe the king according to the beſt ot 


his cunning and diſcretion. 2. To adviſe for the king's honour, and good 


of the public, without partiality through affection, love, need, doubt, 
or dread, 3, To keep the king's counſel ſecret. 4. To avoid corruption. 
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5. To help and firengthen the execution of what ſhall be there reſolved, 
6. To withſtand all perſons who woukl attempt the contrary. And, 
laſtly, in general, 7. To obſerve, Keep, and do all that a good and irue 
countellor onght to do to his ſovereign lord. 

As no government can be to complete as to be provided with laws thit 
may anſwe er every unforeſeen emergency, the privy- council, in fuch cates, 
can ſupply the deficiency. It has bcen ever Known, that, upon gvent 
and urgent occaſions, ſuch as that of a famine, or the dread of ons, thy I 
can ſuperſede the operation of the law, if the parliament is not fitting; 
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but this is confidered as illegal, and an act of parliament mult pat; for 
| the pardon and indeinnification of thoſe concerned, h 
„ The office of tecretary of ſtate was formerly divided into a fouthern 
11 and a northern department. The ſouthern contained k Trance, Spain, 
5 Portugal, Ttaly, the Swifs cantons, Contiantinople, and, in ſhort, all 
| 


Wie: the liates in the ſouthern parts. The northern comprehended the dit 
ferent ſtates of Germany, Prutha, Poland, Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmirk, 
| Holland, Flauders, and the Hanſcatic towns. This diſtinction is now 
© a aboliſhed; and there is one ſecretary for foreign affairs, and another 
'-ih for the home department. During the American war, there was a third 
|=  fecretary of ſtate, whote office was revived un 1794, by the title of fe- 
Hi cretary for the war department. | | 
bt: The cabinet council is a committee of the privy council, confifiing 
. of a ſclect number of miniſters and noblemen, according to the king 
1415 opinion of their integrity and abilities, or attachment to the views of 
th 6 the court; but though its operations are powerful and extentive, a ca- 
1 binet- i 15 not eflential to the cenitiitution of F. vgland, 
bi This obſervation naturally leads us to mention the perſon who is ſo 
T8 well known by the name of the rss, miniſter; a term unknonn to the 
1 Englith confiitution, though the otfice, in ettect, is perhaps necettary, 
\# — The conſtitution points out the lord high chancellor as minifier : but 
| the affairs of his own court give him ſufficient employment. When 
ö the office of the tirit lord of the treuſury is umted with that of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer (offices which we thall explain hereatter) in the 
fame perſon, he is confidered as flrſt minitter. The truth is, bis ma- 
jelty may make any of his ſervants his firtt miniſter. But thoush it is 
no office, yet there is a reſponſibility annexed to the name and com- 
mon repute, that renders it a poſt of difficulty and danger. We ſhall now | 
take a thort review of the nine great officers af the crown, who, by WE 
their polts, take place next to the princes of the royal family and the 
two prunates. I 
N ＋ be frit is the lord high ſteward of Ba This i is an 1 office very 2 
. ancient, aud ſormerly was bereditary, or at leaſt for life: but now, and . 
1 Tor centuries paſt, it is exerciſed only occafionally z that is, at a oorona- 3 
it tion, or to fit as a judge on a peer or peerets, u ln tried tor a capital 
15 crime. In coronations, it is beld for that day only, by forme high no? Wt 
| dleman. In cates of rials it is exerciſed generally by the lord chan | . 
"oY cellor, or lord keeper, whote conmmiſtion as high ſteward ends with the 23 
| trial, by breaking his white rod, the badge of his office; | YH 
The lord high chancelior prefides } in the court of chancery, to mode- 
rate the ſeverities of the Jaw, in all cales where the property of the lues 
| fect is conceried; and be is to determine according to the dit mites Of 
| equi ty and reatun. He is an officer of the greatett weight and power 0 
of any now {ubſiiting in the kingdom, and. 18 ſuperior in precedency | Y 
"0 
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to every temporal lord. He is a privy: - counſellor by his oflice; and, 
according to tome, prolocutor of the nou of lords by pre _— 


. | ENGLAND. . 2 Ke 
Te him belongs the appointment of all juſtices of the peace; he is viſi- i 
ed. tor, in right of the king, of all 10ſpitals and colleges of the king's #R 
nd, foundation, and patron of all the King's livings under the value of 201. xt 
Te per annum in the king's books. He is the general guardian of all in- 1 
| fints, idiots, and lunatics, and hath the fuperintendance of all charitable i 
wt utes in the kingdom, over and above the extenfive juriſdiction which +18 
les, he exerciſes in his judicial capacity in the court of chancery, _ bi!) 
ent The poit of Jord high treaſurer has of late been veſted in a commil- 1484 
107 ſion, confiſting of live perions, who are called lords of the treaſury; Wet 
Ly, but the firſt commiliioner is 1nppoted to potlets the power ef lord high 35 
lar treaſurer. IIe has the management and charge of all the revenues of 1 
the crown kept in the exchequer; as aljo the letting of the leaſes of all . 
. crown lands, and the gift of all places belonging to the cuſtoms in the 4 
ny ſeveral ports of the kingdom. ; 7 1 
all. Ihe lord prefident of the council was an officer formerly of great "I 
Ut- power, and hath precedence next atter the lord chancellor and lord 1 
„ treaſurer. His duty is to propose a the buſinets tranſacted at the i: ['f 
a EE council-board, and to report to the king, when his majeſty is not pre- Mi | 
er . ſent, all its debates and proceedings. it is a place of great dignity as i ; 
mW well as difficulty, on account of the vaſt number of American and Welt- i | 
e. Indian cautes, captures, and the like affairs that come before the board; 5 
BY all which may be abridged, to the vaſt convenience of the ſubject, by « 
n an able prefident. | ST : 7 
{fe 3 The oftice of lord privy-feal confiſts in his putting the king's ſcal to 1 
ot au chartcrs grants, and the like, which arc ligued by the king, in order 1 
255 = v their palling the great teal ; and he' 1s retponfible if he thuuld apply i 
L the privv-feal to uby thing agaiuit the Jaw of the land. =» VP 
Oo HG Theottice of lord creat chamberlain or England is hereditary in the 4 
the „ aube of Ancatier s family. He attends the King's perſon, on his corona- if 
” = to, to refs hin: he has likewiſe charge of the houte of lords during | 
ut We te litting of parliament ; and of fitting up Weſtminſter-hall for corona- 3- 
om We tion; trials of peers, or impeachments, 8 | 1 
an- # The office of lord high conſtable has been diſuſed fince the attainder 
the auch excontion of Stattord duke of Buckingham, in the year 1521, but 
Nas bd occaſionally revived for a coronation. | > ER 
0 * The duke of Norfolk is hereditary carl marſhal of England. Before 
3 = england became o commercial a country as it has been for a hundred 
_ 1 


5 ears patt, this office required great abilities, learning, and knowledge 
* the Englith hittory, for its diſcharge. In war time he was judge of 
an cautes, and decided according to the principles of the civil law. 


„ Ik the caufe did not admit of fucheà decifion, it was left to a perſonal 
3 combat, which was attended with a vaſt variety of Ceremonies ; the ar- 
PX fangement of which, even to the ſmalleſt trifle, fell within the mar- 
1;}+ 8 


oi >. thal's province. To this day he or his deputy regulates ail points of 
 precedency according to the archives kept in the herald's ofhce, Which 
entirely within his juriſdiction. He directs all ſolemn proceſſions, 


ou 5 coronations, proclamations, general mournings, and the like. | 
. „ The ottice of lord high admiral of England* is now likewiſe held 
li 3 by commitſion, and 15 equal In its importance to. any of the preceding, 
= 1 pectally bnee the increate of the Britith naval power. The Englitl: 
1 3 amiralty is a board of direction as well as execution, and 15 in its pro- 
5 Y credings independent of the crown itfelf. AJ trials upon life and death, 
5 : ; N as 
CY 9 The 1: | 35 FE : 5 FE ee ER 
id, 3 = ie tall lord hig admital was Gearge prince o? Denmark, and huband! 3 zueen 
; 'N 
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being examined in private: 


Judges, or juſtices of this court. 


272 | ENGLAND. 
in maritime aſf1irs, are appointed and held under a commiffion imme. 
diately ifuing from that board; and the members muſt lign even the 
death-warrants for execution : bun it may be eafily conceiv ed, that, as 
they are removable at pleature, they do nothing that can claſh with the 
prerogative of the crown, and conform themſelves to the directions 
they receive from his majeſty. The board of admiralty regulates (he 
whole naval force of the realm, and names all its officers, or contro 
them when named: fo that its juriſdiction is very extenfive. Ihe 
miſtioners appoint vice-admirals under them: but an appeal from - 

lies to the high court of admiralty, which is of a civil nature 7; 
court ix held in Eondon ; and all its procefles and procee din in in 
the lord high admiral's name, or thoſe of the commiſhoners, and not in 
that of the King. The judge of this court is commonly a doctor of the 
civil law, and its proceedings are according to the method of the civil 
law ; but all criminal matters, relating to Piracies, and otlier - capital 
offences committed at fea, are tried and determined according to the 
laws of England, by. witneftes and a jury, ever ſince the teign of 
Henry VIII. It now remains to treat of the courts of law in England. 


Cours or Law.] The court of chancery, which is the cot of 


equity, is pext in dignity to the high court of parliament, and is de- 
figned to relieve the _— againſt tr auds, breaches of rut, and other 
oppreſſions, and to mitigate the 1 rigour of the law. The lord hh hau— 
oellor fits as Lott Judge &; and, in his abſence, the maſter of the rolls. 
The formo proc eedis Ng is by bills, anſwers, and decree: : witneſles 
however, the decrees of this court are c 15 
binding to the perſons of thoſe concerned i them, for they do not at- 
fect their land. nd goods; and, confquen ly, if a man relates to cm. 
ply with the terms, ther can do nothing more than tend him to the 
priſon of the Feet, This court is always open; and if a man be feat 
to priſon, the 10 0 chancellor, in any vacation, ean, if he fees reaton 
for it, grant a S:beas corpus. | 1 
The clerk of the crown likewiſe belongs to this court; he, or 1s de 
puty, being obliged always to attend on the lord chancellor as 0121, 
as he fits for the diſpatch of bufint- ls. Through his hands paſs all wnits 


23 
E 


for tummonins the PAL UNent or chooſing of members, commiflions of 


the peace. pardons, & XC. 
The King's Bench, fo called ae FI: the kings of England ſome- 


times fitting there in perion, or becaute al! m. itters determinable by . 


common law between the king and his ſubjects are here tried, except 


ſuch affairs as properly belong to the court of Exchequer. This court 
is, likewiſe, a kind of check upon all the inferior courts, their qudges, 
and juſtices of the Peace. He re pretide four judges, the iti of Wi om 
10 ſtyle: lord chief mitice of L ngland, to expreſs the great extent of his 
juriſdiction over the kingdom: for this court can grant pr ohihitions in 
any cauſe dt pending © itherin ſpiritual or tei nporal courts ; 32d the bout. 
of peers does often rag t the lord chief juſtice to iſſue out his. warrant 
4 apprehending perſons under ſuſpicion of high crimes. . The other 
three judges art called Fuftices, or judges, of the- King! s Bench. 
The court of Common Pleas takes cogniſance of all 3 debatable, 
and civil actions depe nding between fubject and ſubject; and in I ve: 
fikes all reat actions, . and recoverics are . 
bitions are likewiſe iflucd out of it, as well as from the King's Bench. 
The firſt judge of this court is Aiyled lord chief juſtice of the Common 
Pleus, or common bench: befide whom there are likewiſe three the 
None but ſerjeants at law arc allows 


to plead here. 


and prohi- 
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The court of Exchequer was ioſtituted for managing” the revenues of 


5 the crown, and has a power of judging both according to law and ac- 
_ cording to equity. In the proceedings according to law, the lord chief 
= baron of the E xchequer, and three other barons, preſide as Judges. They 
ic are ſtyled barons, becaute formerly none but baron ns of the realm were 
* allowed to be judges in this court. Beſides theſe, there is a fifth, called 
be cunſitor baron, who has not a judicial capacity, but is only employed 
” in adminiſtering the oath to ſherifts and other officers, and alfo to ſeve- 
; ral of the officers of the caſtom-houte. But when this court proceeds 
| according to equity, then the lord treaturer and the chancellor of the 
5 lachegquer preſide, aſſiſted by the other barons. All matters touching 
1 the king's treaſury, revenue, cuſtoms, and fines, are here tried and de- 
5 en Befides the officers already mentioned, there belong to-the 
oy E xchequer, the king's remembrancer, who takes and ſtates all accounts 
5 of the revenue, cuftoms, exciſe, parliamentary aids and ſubſidies, &c. 
5 except the accounts of the theriffs and their officers; the lord treaſurer's 
5 remembrancer, whoſe. buſinels it is to make out procetles againſt ſheriffs, 
receivers of the revenue, and other ofticers. 
of For putting the laws effectually in execution; a high- ſheriff | 15 annually 
1 appointed for every county (except Weſtmorland | and Middleſex) by 
wy the king *; whole office is both miniſterial and judicial. He is to exe- 
gh cute the king's mandate, and all writs directed to him out of the king's 
voy conrts of juſtice; to impancl juries; to bring cauſes and malefactors to 
" trial; to ſee ſentence, both in civil and criminal affairs, executed; and 
5 at the alfi ze to attend the judges, and guard them all the time they are 
as in bis county, He is likewiſe to decide the elections of knights of the 
15 ſhire, of coroners and verderers; to judge of the qualifications of voters, 
vi and to return ſuch as he ſhall determine to be duly elected. It is alſo 
5 part of his ofhce to coliect all public lines, diftreiles, ons into 
don the kxchequer, or where the king ſhall appoint, and to make ſuch pay- 
| ments out of them as his majeſty thal think proper. 
Ie I his office is judicial, he keeps a court called the county court, which 
55 5 neld by the ſlierift, or his 9 ſherifts, to hear and determine all 
5 CtvIl cauſes in the county, under forty ſhillings: this, however. 15 110 
5 oart of record; but the court, formerly called the ſheriff's tourn, was 
one; and the king's leet, throngh all the cyunty : for in this court in- 
5 quiry was made into all criminal offences againſt the common law, where 
5 by the ſtatute Jaw there was no reſtraint, This court, however, has been e 
0 long fince aboliſhed. As the keeper of the king's peace, both by com- 
_ Inc n law a nd ſpecial con wert nen he 15 the firſt man in the county, and 
EY Hperior in rank to ang nobleman therein, during his office. He may 
55 man all the people of his county to attend him, which is called the 
his PIC COMMALS, or power of the county. | 
855 Onder the cheritk are various officers, as the ander ſheriits, clerks, ſte— 
11 Fa Xa of courts, baififfs (in Lon non called terjeants), conſtables, gaviors, 
rant . les, A Go = 
ner The next officer to the ſheriff is the 11ſtice of peace, ſeveral of whom 
Y e aioned for each county: and to them is intrutted ihe E er 
le, I 11 1 0 att nf Teat part of the ſtatute law in execution, in relation to the 
be- e the aw e, Ke. Ke vagrants, trea ons, felomes, riots, the preſe rvation 
ohi-. me, &, &c, and they examine and commit to priton all wlro 
ach. 9 * Sheriffs were formerly choſen 1 | bitant l | I; ne 
non I counties the therit's were A. W won inha 8 285 a ſev 8 ties. . 
0 1erevditary, and Hill continue in e caunty v1 1 
ther Wo. "gs ut, The city of Loudon hath alfo the inheritance of the thrievalty of Middic- 
wet „ ſed | in their body vY Cirarter, 
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break or diſturb the peace, and diſquiet the king's ſubjects. In order 
to puniſh the offenders, they meet every quarter at the county-town, 
when a jury of twelve men, called the grand inqueſt of the county, is 


Jummoned to appear. This Jury, upon oath, is to inquire into the 


cafes of all delinquents, and to preſent them by bill, guilty of the in- 
dictment, or no: guilty : : the juſtices commit the former to gaol for 
their trial at the next aſſizes, and the latter are acquitted. Ilus Is called 
the quarter-ſeſſions for the county. The juſtice of peace ought to be 
a perſon of great good ſenſe, ſagacity, and integrity, and to be not with- 
out ſome knowledge of the law : for otherwite he may commit miſtakes, 
or abuſe his authority; for which, however, he is amenable to the court 
of King's Bench. 
Each county contains two coroners, who are to inquire, by a jury of 
neighbours, how and by whom any perſon came by a violent death, and 
to enter it on record as a plea of the crown. Another branch of their 


office is to inquire concerning thipwreck, and certify whether wreck or 


not, and who is in poſteſhon of the goods. In his miniſterial office, le 
is the ſherifl's ſubſtitute. 

The civil goverament of cities is a kind of ſmall independent policy 
of itſelf; for every city hath, by charter from the king, a juriſdiction 
within itfelf, to judge in all matters civil- and criminal ; with this re- 
ſtraint only, that all civil cauſes may be removed from their courts to the 


higher courts at Weſtminſter ; and all offences that are capital are com- 


mitted to the judge of the atlize. The government of cities differs ac- 
cording to their different charters, immunities, and conſtitutions. They 
are confiituted with a mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes, who, together, 
make the corporation of the city, and hold a court of judicature, where 
the mayor preſides as judge. Some cities are counties, and chooſe their 

own ſherifis; and all of them have a power of making bye-laws for their 
own government. Some have thought the government of cities, by 
mayor, aldermen, and conmon-counc il, is an epitome of the Englith go- 
vernment, by king, lords, and commons, 

The government of incorporated boraughs is much after the ſame 
manner: in ſome there is a mayor, and in others two bailifts; all w ich, 
during their mayoralty or magiſtracy, are juſtices of the peace within 
their ſiberti es, and contequently eſquires. 

The cinque-ports are five havens, formerly eſteemed moſi important 
ones, that lie on the eaſt part of England towards France, as Dover, Sand- 
wich, Romney, Haſtings, and Hythe, to which Winchelſea and Rye 
have been ſince added, with ſimilar franchiſes in many reſpects. Theſe 
cinque ports were endowed with particular privileges by our ancient 
Kings, upon condition that they thould provide a certain number of ſhips, 
at their own charge, to ſerve in the wars for forty days, as often as they 
were wanted. 

For the better government of villages, the lords of the foil or manor 
(wno were formerly called barons) have generally a power to hold courts 

rale d eourts-leet and courts baron, where their tenants are obliged to at- 
tend and receive juſtice. The butineſs of courts-lect is chiefiy to prevent 

and puniſh nuiſances; and at courts-baron the conveyances "and alien wy 
tions of the copyhold tenants are enrolled, and they are admitted to their 
eſtates on deſcent or purch:te. ; 

A conſtable is à very ancient and reſpectable officer of the pea 
the Englith conſtitution. Every hundred has a high-couſtable, and ef! 


ce, under 


_pir:{h in that hundred a conſtable; and they are to attend the high 


cunitable upon proper occaſions. They are afliſted by another ancien 
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oficer called the tythingman, who formerly ſaperintended the tenth part 
of an hundred, or ten free burghs,, as they were called in the time of 
the Saxons, and each free burgh conſiſting of ten families. The bufi- 
nets of conſtable is to keep the peace in all caſes of quarrels and riots. 
He can impriſon offenders till they are brought before a juſtice of peace; 
and it is his duty to execute, within his diſtrict, every warrant that is di- 
rected to him from that magiſtrate, or a bench of juſtices. The neglect 
of the old Saxon courts, both for the preſervation of the peace, and the 
more ealy recovery of imall debts, has been regretted. by nrany eminent 
lawyers: and it has of late been found neceſſary to revive tome of them, 
and to appoint others of a ſimilar nature. | | 
Beſides theſe, there are courts of conicience in many parts of England, 
for the relief of the poor, in the recovery of payment of ſmall debts, not 
exceeding forty ſhillings. | 3 . 
There neither is, nor ever was, any conſtitution provided with ſo 
many fences as that of England is, for the ſecurity of perſonal liberty. 
Every man impriſoned has a right to bring a writ before a judge at et- 
minſter-hall, called his Habeas Corpus. If that judge, after conſidering 
the caule of commitment, thall find that the offence is batlable, the party 


proper court of juſtice. 
may, without the leaſt danger, ſuc his fovereign, or thote who act in his 


the king may be caſt, and be obliged to pay damages to his ſubject. 
The king cannot take away the liberty of the meancſt individual, un- 
Jeſs he has, by ſome illegal act of which he is accuſed or fuſpected upon 
oath, forteited his right to liberty; or except when the ftate is in 
danger, aud the repreſentatives of the people think the public ſafety 
makes it neceffary that he ſhould have the power of confining perſons 
on luch a ſuſpicion of guilt; ſuch as the cate of a rebellion within the 
tangdom, when the legiſlature has ſometimes thought proper to pals a 
temporary fuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus act. The king has a right 
'0 pardon ; but neither he, nor the judges to whom he delegates his 
authority, can condemn a man as a criminal, except he be firſt found 
guilty by twelve men, who muſt be his peers or his equals. That the 
Judges may not be influenced by ihe king or his miniſters to miſrepreſent 
the cate to the jury, they have their ſalaries for lite, and not during the 
pleature of their lovercign. Neither can the king take away Or en- 
anger the lite of any ſubject, without trial, and the yertons being firſt 
chargeable with a capital crime, as treaſon, murder, felony, or ſome 
other act injurious to ſociety; nor can any ſubject be deprived of his 
liberty, tor the higheſt crime, till ſome proof of his guilt be given upon 
bath betore a magiſtrate; and he has then a right to inſiſt upon his be- 
Was brought, the firſt opportunity, to a fair trial, or to be reitored to li- 
berty on giving bail tor his appearance. If a man is charged with a 
11 3 he muſt not undergo the ignominy of being tried for 
n : evIGCNCEs of his guilt are laid before the grand jury of the 
e WHICH the fact is alleged to be committed, and not 
„. eo them agree to a bill of indictment againſt him. If they 
i opts weren trial betore twelve other men, Wiiolſe 
eiter Dan pany 5 wk 28 Fenn 92 it is enacted, that where 
Abr NN - en + the jury ſhall be one half alicus, and. the 
Te" 33 tor the more impartial trial; —a privitege 
& 4 MY &ANgeTs in NG other country in the world, but Which is as 
* 5 


is immediately admitted to bail, till he is condemned or acquitted in a 
The rights of individuals are fo attentively guarded, that the ſubject 


name, and under his authority.: he may do this in open court, where 
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Juries have, indeed, always been confidered as giving t 
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ancient with us as the time of king Ethelred x. In ſome caſes, the man 


(who is always ſuppoſed innocent till there be ſufficient proof of his 
guilt) is allowed a copy of the indictment, in order to aſſiſt him to make 


his defence. He is alſo furniſhed with the pannel, or liſt of the jury, 
who are his true and proper judges, that he may learn their characters, 
and diſcover whether they wagt abilities, or whether they are prejudiced 
again{t him. He may in open court peremptorily object to twenty of the 


number +; and to as many more as he can give reaſon for their not be- 


ing admitted as his judges; till at laſt twelve unexceptionable men, the 


. neighbours of the party accated, or living near the place where the ſup- 


poſed ſacE as committed, are approved of, who take the following oath, 
that they ll cbell and truly try, and true deliverance make between the 
king and the prifoner, «whom they jball have in charge, according to, the ei- 
dence. By challenging the jury, the priſoner prevents all poſſibility of 


bribery, or the influence of any ſuperior power; by their living near the 


place where the fact was committed, they are ſuppoſed to be men who 
knew the prifoner's courſe of life, and the credit of the evidence. Theſe 
only are the judges from whole ſentence the priſoner is to expect life or 


death; and upon their integrity and underſtanding, the lives of all that 


are brought in danger ultimately depend ; and 'from their judgment 


there lies no appeal: they are therefore to be all of one mind, and, after 


they have fully heard the evidence, are to be confined without meat, 
drink, or candle, till they are unanimous in acquitting or condemning 
the priſoner. Every juryman is therefore veſted with a folemn and au- 
ful truſt : if he without evidence ſubmits his opinion to that of any other 


of the jury, or yields in complaiſance to the opinion of the judge; if he 


of the witneſſes, who may be of an infamous character; or, after the 
moſt impartial hearing, has the leaſt doubt upon his mind, and yet joins 


cl 


neglects. to examine with the utmoſt care; if he queſtions the veracity 


in cofidenming the perſon accuſed, he will wound his own conſcience, and 


bring upon lumfelf the complicated guilt of perjury and murder. The 
freedom of Engifihmen confitts in its being out of: the power of the juage 
on the bench to injure them, for declaring a man innocent whoti he 
withes to bring in guilty. Were not this the caſe, juries would be nit- 


leſs; for far from being judges themſelves, they would only be the tools. 


of another, whoſe province is not to guide, but to give a ſanction to ther 
determination. Tyranny might triumph over the lives and libertics of 
the ſubject, and the judge on the bench be the miniſter of the princes 


vengeance, | 


Trial by jury is ſo capital a privilege, and fo great a ſecurity to the 


liberty of the ſubject, that it is much to be regretted that perſons of 
education and property are often too ready to evade ferving the once. 
By this means jurtcs frequently conſiſt of ignorant and illiterate perſons, 
who neither have knowledge enough to underſtand their rights and the 
privilezes of Engliſhmen, nor ſpirit enough to maintain them. No np 
mould be above ſerving ſo important an office, when regularly called 
upon; and thoſe who, from indolence or pride, decline diſcharging this 
duty to their country, ſeem hardly to deſerve that ſecurity and Ubert) 
which the inhabitants of England derive from this invaluable inſtitution. 
he moſt effectua! 
check to tyranny : for in a-nation like this, where a king can do nothing 


againſt law, they are a ſecurity that he ſhall never make the La Ws, by 


* Statuta de Monticolis Walli. =: 
+ The paity may challenge thizty-five, in caſe of treaſon. 
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dad adminiſtration, the inſtruments of cruelty and oppreſſion. Were it 
not for jurics, the advice given by father Paul, in his maxims of the re- 
public at Venice, might take effect in its fulleſt latitude. When the 
olence is committed by a nobleman againſt a ſubject, ſays he, “ let all 
ways be tried to juitify him; and if that is not poſſible to be done, let 
him be chaſtifed with greater noife than damage. If it be a ſubject that 
has affronted a nobleman, let him be punithed with the utmoſt ſeverity, 
that the ſubjects may not get too great a cuſtom of laying their hands on 
the patrician order.” In ſhort, was it not for juries, a corrupt nobleman 
wight, whenever he pleaſed, act the tyrant, while the judge would have 
that power which 1s now denied to our kings. But by our happy conſti- 
tution, which breathes nothing but liberty and equity, all imaginary in- 
dalgeace is allowed to the meaneſt, as well as the greateſt, When a 
priſoner is brought to take his trial, he is freed from all bonds; and, 
though the judges are ſuppoſed to be counſel for the priſoner, yet as he 
may be incapable of vindicating his own cauſe, other countel are allowed 
him: he may try the validity and legality of the indictment, and may ſet 
it aſide, if it be contrary to law. Nothing is wanted to clear up the cauſe ) 
of innocence, and to prevent the ſufferer from ſinking under the power | 
of corrupt judges, and the oppreſſion of the great. The racks and tor- 
tures that are cruelly made ule of in other parts of Europe, to make a 
man accuſe himſeli, are here unknown, and none puniſhed without con- 
viction, but he who refuſes to plead in his own defence. 5 

As the trial of malefactors in England is very different from that of 
other nations, the following account may be uſeful to foreigners and 
others, who have not ſeen thoſe proceedings. . 

The court being met, and the priſoner called to the bar, the clerk 
commands him to hold up his hand, then charges him with the crime of 

which be js accuſed, and aſks him whether he is guilty or not guilty, If 
the prifoner anſwers gailty, his trial is at an end; but if he anſwers 70+ 
= gt, the court proceeds on the trial, even though he may before have con- 

telled the fact: for the law of England takes no notice of ſuch confeſſion; 
and unleſs the witneſſes, who are upon oath, prove him guilty of the 
crime, the jury muſt acquit him; for they are directed to bring in their 
verdict according to the evidence given in court. If the priſoner refuſes 
to plead, that is, if he will not ſay in court whether he is guilty or not 
guilty, he might, till lately, by the law of England, be prefled to death, 
with a load of iron upon his breaſt ; but, at prefent, the ſame ſentence is 
palſed on him as in caſe of conviction. . 

When the witneſſes have given in their evidence, and the priſoner 
has, by himſelf or his counſel, croſs- examined them, the judge recites 
to the jury the ſubſtance of the evidence given againſt the priſoner, and 
bids them diſcharge their conſcience: when, if the matter be very clear, 
they commonly give their, verdict without going out of the court; and 
the ioreman, tor himſelf and the reſt, declares the priſoner guilty or not 
#1, as it may happen to be. But if any doubt ariſes among the jury, 
anc the matter requires debate, they all withdraw into a room with a 
copy ot the indictment, where they are locked up till they are unani- 
mouſly agreed on the verdict; and if any one of the jury ſhould die dur- 
ing this their confinement, the priſoner will be acquitted. | £ 

WW hen the jury have agrced on the verdict, they inform the court by 
an officer who waits without, and the priſoner is again ſet to the bar to 
hear his verdict, This is unalterable, except in ſome doubtful caſes, 
a en the verdigt i8 bronght in ſpecial, and is therefore to be determined bi; 
"7 inc were judges of England. | a bY 
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is pronounced; but as Sunday is not reckoned a day, hey are generally 
 tuiday, fo that they obtain a reſpite till Mouday, 
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If the prifoner be found guilty, he is then aſked what reaſon he cat 


give why ſentence of death thould not be paſſed upon him? There is 


now proper ly no benefit of clergy ; it is changed to tranſportation, or 


burning in the hand. Upon a capital conviction, the ſentence of death, 
after a  ſurymary account of the trial, is pronounced on the priſoner 
in theſe words: Te lago is, That thou Jhatt return to the place from whence 


2 canieſt, a4 from thence be carried to the place of excention, where tlot 


Halt be hanged by the neck till thy body be dead; and the Lord have mercy 
on thy foul ! whereupon the ſheriff is charged with the execution. 

All the priſoners found not g by the jury, are immediately acquit 
ted and diſcharged, and in ſome caſes obtain a copy of their mdictment 
from the court, to proceed at law againft their profecutors. 


Or PUxIsHMENTS.] Thelaw of E ogland includes all capital crimes 


under high treaſon, petty treaſon, and felony. "Phe firſt conſiſts in plotting, 

conſpiring, or riſing up in arms againſt the ſovereign, or in counterfeit. 
ing the coin. The trattor is puniſhed by being drawn on a fledge to the 
place of execution, when, after being hanged upon a gallows for lone 
minutes, the body i is cut down alive, the heart taken out and Expoſed to 


public view, and the cntrails burnt; the head is then cut off, and the 


body quartered ; after which the head is uſually fixed on ſome conſpicu- 
ous place. All the criminal's lands and goods are forfeited, his wife lots 
her dowry, and his children both their eſtates and nobility, 

But though coining of money is adjudged high treaſon, the criminal is 
only drawn upon a fledge to the place of execution, and there hanged, 

Though the ſentence paſſed upon all traitors is the tame, yet, with re 
ipect to perſons of quality, the punithment is generally altered to behead- 
ing: a ſcaffold is er rected for that purpoſe, on which the criminal placing 
his head upon a block, it ts ſtruck off with an axe *. 

The puniftiment for miſprifion of high treaſon, chat! is, for negletlig 


or concealing it, is impriſonment for life, the forteiture of all the ot- 


tender's good: „ and the profits arifing from his lands. 
Peity treaſe 1 is when a child kills his father, a wife her huſband, a cle. 
gyman his bifhop, or a ſervant his maſter or mifirets, This crime is pr. 


nithed by the offender's being drawn on a ſtedge to the place of execu 


tion, and there hanged upon a gallows till dead. Women guilty both 
of this crime and of high tren ſon were ſentenced to be burnt alive; but 
this Jaw has been very lately repeale d, and the puniſhment of burning 
abolithed. 

Felony includes ers, e 8, forging notes, bonds, deed e 
Theſe are all puniſhed by hanging: only murderers 4 are to be execr! 
foon after fentence is paſſed, and then delivered to the ſurgeons in order 
to be publicly diflected. Perſons guilty of robbery, w hen there were 
tome ahleviating ircumſtances, uled ſometimes. to be tranſported for 2 
temm of years to his imaenty's plantations z: bat tince the American war, 
they are now generally conde mned to hard labour in works of pabiic 
utility, upon the river, & c. for a certain number of ye ars; and lately ſome 
have been ſent to Africa, Nova Scotia, and Botany Pay. 

Other crimes puniſhed by the laws are, 

Mas arg bier, which is the unlaveful killing of a perion without pre 


a} 
meditated mairce, Bat with a preſent intent to Kill; as When two wia 


* This 15 not fo be confidered as a differe nt puniſh yen t, bnt as a remimon of all 


parts of the tentence mentioned before , excepting {hc 1 0 of beheading, 
; ter fc utenck 


+ By a late Ws murderers arc to be exempt withiv twenty - four hours al | 
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formerly meant no harm to each other, quarrel, and the one kills the 
other; in this caſe the criminal ig allowed the benefit of his clergy, tor 
the firſt time, and only burnt in the hand. „ 
Chance-medley is the accidental killins of a man without an evil intent; 
for which the offender is alſo to be burnt in the hand, unleſs the offender 
was doing an unlawful act; which latt circumſtance makes the puniſh- 
ment death. Kee | | | | | : 
Sho--ifting, and receiving goods, knowing them to be ftolen, are pu- 
niſhed with hard labour for a number of years, or burning in the hand. 
Perjury, or keeping diſorderly houſes, are puniſhed with the pillory and 
impriſonment, Cod | 2 | 
Petty-/arceny, or ſmall theft, under the value of twelve-pence, is pu- 
nithed by whipping. Y 5 N 
Libellng, uſing falſe weights and meaſures. and foreſtalling the market, 
are commonly puniſhed with ſtanding on the pillorx. „„ 
For ſtriking, fo as to draw blood, in a king's court, the criminal is pu- 
niſhed with loſing his right hand. | 5 3 
Pot ſtriking in Weſtminſter-hall while the courts of juſtice are fitting, 
the puniſhment is impriſonment for life, and forfeiture of all the offend- 
Er genie : | | | | | | 
: Drunkards, vagabonds, and looſe, idle, diſorderly perſons, are puniſh- 
ed by being ſet in the ſtocks, or by paying a fine. | 
Or HUsEAN D AND WIFE. ] The firſt private relation of perſons is that 
of marriage, which includes the reciprocal rights and duties of huſband 
and wife: or, as moſt of our elder law books call them, Saron and feme, 
The holineſs of the matrimonial ſtate is left entirely to the ecclefiaſtical 
law; the paniſhment, therefore, or annulling of inceſtuous or other un- 
teriptural marriages, is the province of ſpiritual courts. 9 | 
There are two kinds of divorce ; the one total, the other partial. The 
total divorce muſt be for ſome of the canonical cauſes of impediment, and 
thoſe exiſting before the marriage; as conſanguinity, affinity, or corpo- 
real imbecility. The iſſue of ſuch marriage, as it is thus entirely diſſolved, 
are baſtards. hs | | | SR 
Phe other kind of divorce is, when the marriage is juſt and lawful, and 
therefore the law is tender of diſſolving it; but, for tome ſupervenient 
cauſe, it becomes improper, or impoſlible, for the parties to live together; 
as in the caſe of intolerable ill temper, or adultery, in either of the parties. 
In this caſe the law allows alimony to the wife (except when, for adultery, 
the parliameat grants a total divorce, as has happened frequently of late 
years), which is that allowance which is made to a woman for her ſupport 
out of the hutband's eſtate, being ſettled at the diſcretion of the ecclefi- 
aſtical judge, on the confideration of all the circamſtances of the cate, 


and the rank and quality of the parties. | | 

In the civil law, the hutband aud the wiſe are conſidered as two diſtinct 
perions; and may have ſeparate ettates, contracts, debts, and injuries; and 
8 therefore in our eccleſiaſtical courts a woman may ſue, and be ſued, 
without her huſband. 3 | 
| But though our law in general conſiders man and wife as one perſon, ' 
e Vet there are ſome inſtances in which ſhe is ſeparately confidered as in- 
14 WE ferior to him, and acting by his compulſion. And theretore all deeds 
Exccuted, and acts done, by her, during her coverture, are void; except 
itbe a fine, or the like matter of record, in which cafe the mutt be folely 
= : and tecretly examined, to learn if her act be voluntary. She cannot by 
.. weill deviſe land to her huſband, unleſs under ſpecial cireumſtances ; for, 

| 85 S |: 4 a ; 
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looked upon as the peculiar province of the chancellor of the exchequer 


280 ENGLAND. 


at the time of making it, ſhe is ſuppoſed to be under his coercion. And 


ſome felonies, and other inferior crimes committed by her through con- 


ſtraint of her hutband, the law excuſes her; but this extends not to trea- 

ſon or murder. N 8 
The huſband alſo (by the old, and likewiſe by the civil law) might 

give his wife moderate correction. For, as he is to anſwer for her mil. 


behaviour, the law thought it reaſonable to intruft him with this power 


of reftrainng her by domeſtic chaſtiſement, in the ſame moderation that 
a man is allowed to correct his fervants or children; for whom the maſter 
Gr parent is alſo liable in ſome cates to anſwer. But in the politer reign 


of Charles II. this. power of correction began to be doubted ; and a wife 
may now have ſecurity of the peace againtt her hutband ; or, in return, a. 


hutband againſt his wife: yet the lower ranks of people, who were al- 
ways fond of the old common law, ſtill claim and exert their ancient pri- 
vilege : and the courts of law will ſtill permit a huſband to reſtrain a wife 
of her liberty, in caſe of any groſs miſhehaviour. Iz 
Theſe are the chief legal effects of marriage during the coverture; 
upon which we may obſerve, that even the diſabilities which the wife lies 
under are for the moſt part intended for her protection and benefit. S0 
great a favourite is the female ſex with the laws of England. 
RevenUts OF THE BRI. The king's ecclefaſtical revenues con- 
TISH GOVERNMENT. ö fiſt in, 1. The cuſtody of the temporali- 


ties of vacant biſhoprics; from which he receives little or no advan- 


tage. 2. Corodies and penſions, formerly arifing from allowances of 
meat. drink, aud clothing, due to the king from an abbey or monaſtery, 
and which he generally beſtowed upon favourite ſervants; and his ivnd- 
ing one of his chaplains to be maintained by the biſhop, or to have a pen- 
ſion beſtowed upon him till the biſhop promoted him to a benetice. 
Theſe corodies are due of common right, but now, I believe, diſuſed. 
3. Extra-parochial tithes. 4. The firſt-fruits and tenths of benefices, 
But ſuch has been the bounty of the crown to the church, that theſe four 
branches now afford little or no revenue. 


The king's ordinary temporal revenue confiſts in, 1. The demeſne 
lands of the crown, which at preſent are coutracted within a nar 


compaſs. 2. the hereditary exciſe; being part of the centideration for 
the purchaic of his feudal proats, and the prerogatives of purveyance 
and pre-emption. 3. An annual ſum iſſuing from the duty on wine h. 
cences; being the refidue of the ſame conſideration. 4. His foreſts. 
S. His courts of juſtice, &c. In lieu of all which, 900, O000l. per annum 
is now granted for the ſupport of his civil kit. 


The extraordinary grants arc uſnally called by the ſynonymous names 


of aids, ſubſidies, and ſupplies, and are granted, as has been before 
hinted, by the commons of Great Britain in parliament aſſembled ; who, 
when they have voted a ſupply to his majeſty, and ſettled the quan 
of that tupply, uſually refolve themſelves into what is called a commit. 
tee of ways and means, to confider of the ways and means of raifing the 
ſupply ſo voted. And in this committee, every member {though it : 
may propoſe ſuch tcheme of taxation as he thinks will be leaſt detrimental 
to the public. The reſolutions of this committee {when approved by a 
vote of the houſe) are in gencral eſteemed to be (as it were) final and 
conciifive. For, though the fupply cannot be actually raiſed upon the 
ſubject tin directed by an act of the whole parliament, yet no moneyee 
man will ſcrople to adyance to the government any quantity of reach 
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caſh, if the propoſed terms be advantageous, on the credit of the bare 


vote of the houſe of commons, though no law be yet pailed to efta- 


blith it. 7 | 


The annual taxes are, 1. The land tax, or the ancient ſubſidy raiſed 


upon a new aſſeſſment. 2. The malt-tax, being an annual exciſe on 
malt, mum, cider, and perry. 


The perpetual taxes are, 1. The cuſtoms, or tonnage and poundage of 


all merchandiſe exported or imported. 2. The excite duty, or inland 
impoſition, on a great variety of commodities. 3. Phe falt duty. 4. The 
poit-office, or duty for the carriage of letters. 5. The ſtamp duty on 
paper, parchment, &c. 0. The duty on houſes and windows. 7. The 
duty on licences for hackney coaches and chairs. 8. The duty on of- 
fices and penſions. | Te. | | | 

The groſs receipt of theſe annual and permanent taxes, including the 
balances of the preceding year, amounted in the year 1797, according to 


the report of the Select Committee of Finance, to the following ſums : 
| | | | Charges of managements 


5 5. d. £5 $6 


Cuſtom . . » 0,527,882 19 334. 416,627 2 112 


Exciſe including malt annual 12,038,218 5 9 335,128 1 10 


Stamps „„ TITLES 2,202,508 12 8 -- - . 100,903 13 6 
Land and aflefled taxes - - - . . 3,485,341 16 10 ---- 150,000 1 74 
Sal.. 548,333 O 6. 33,301 4 2% 
Poſt-office + ++ «+ ++ ++ ++ » + + + « 1,100,179 1 10 .-- - 200,270; 4:58 
1s. in the pound on penſions - - - 30,038 14 10x - + - 578 2 6 
Gd. in the pound on ditto·· 50,538 ( ---- 841 14 1 
Hackney- coaches OOO . 20,305 13 12—— 2,255 0 11; 


1 _ Hawkers and pedlarr s 8.210. 9 ; 2016 0 


The net produce of all theſe taxes, deducting the balances of the pre- 


ceding year, repayments on over entries, drawbacks, bounties in nature 


of drawbacks, and other allowances on the cuſtoms, excite, ſtamps, and 
lalt, is ſtated, by the ſame committee, to have amounted, in that year, to 


 18,720,0931.; and the whole of the permanent revenue to 20,508,000, 


How theſe immenſe ſums are appropriated is next to be confidered. 
And this is, firſt and principally, to the payment of the intergſt of the na- 


tional debt. | 


In order to take a clear and comprehenſive view of the nature of this 
NATIONAL DEBT, it muſt firſt be premiſed, that, after the Revolution, 
when our new connections with Europe introduced a new ſyſtem of fo- 


reign politics, the expenſes of the nation, not only in ſettling the new 


ettabliſhment, but in maintaining long wars, as principals on the conti- 


nent, for the ſecurity of the Dutch barrier, reducing the French mon- 


archy, ſettling the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, ſupporting the houſe of Auftria, 
maintaining the liberties of the Germanic body, and other purpotes, in- 
created to an unuſual degree; inſomuch that it was not thought advi- 
fable to raiſe all the expenſes of any one year by taxes to be levied with- 


in that year, leſt the unaceuſtomed weight of them ſhould create mur- 


murs among the people. It was therefore the bad policy of the times 
= anticipate the revenues of their poſterity, by borrowing immenſe 
ums for the current ſervice of the ſtate, and to lay no more taxes upon 
the ſnbje& than would ſuffice to pay the annua] intereſt of the ſums tn 
borrowed : by this means converting the principal debt into a new ſpe- 
es of property; transferable from one man to another, at any time and 


, quantity; a ſyſtem which ſeems to have had its original if. the 
date of Florence, A. P. 1344; which government. then owed about 
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282 ENGLAND, 


60,0001. ſterling; and being unable to pay it, formed the principal into 


an aggregate ſum, called, metaphorically, a mount or bank; the ſhares 
whereof were transferable like our ſtocks. This laid the foundation of 
what is called the NATIONAL DEBT: for a few long annuities, created 
in the reign of Charles II. will hardly deſerve that name; and the ex. 
ample then ſet has been to cloſely followed lince, that the capital of the 
funded debt, Britiſh and foreign, on the 1it of February 1799, amounted 
to 4065,1525311. and the annual charge of it to 19,552,0371. | 

Of this funded debt the commiſſioners for buying up the national debt 
had redeemed, on the 11ſt of February 1799, 37,381,7711. The unfunded 
debt, at-the ſame time, amounted to 15,295,074]. 25 

To check, in ſome meaſure, the too rapid accumulation of a debt al- 
ready ſo enormous, a part of the ſupplies for the years 1798 and 1700 
have been raiſed within the year. In 1798, a voluntary ſubſeription was 
entered into for the ſervice of government, which produced about a mil- 
Hon and a half; and the taxes called the aſſeſſed taxes were trebled, and 
in ſome inſtances quadrupled, with allowance of relief in certain caſes: 


thele produced about five millions. In the year 1799, an act paſſed for 


levying a tenth of all income, upwards of 200]. per annum, with a tax, ac- 
cording to a certain ſcale, on all income from 2001. to 601. per annum. 
The expected produce of this tax is eſtimated at ten millions; but by the 


returns already made, it feems likely to produce little more than two- 
thirds of that ſum. kg be | | 


The total expenditure of the year 1797, for the intereſt of the public 


debt, the civil liſt, the atmy, navy, foreign loans and remittances, pen- 
ſions, bounties, extraordinary and ſecret fervices, &c. amounted, accord- 
ing to the report of the Select Committee of Finance, to 52,105,003]. 
18s. 21d.; and the total of the ordinary revenue and extraordinary 
reſources, including a lottery and a loan of twenty-ſeven millions, to 
55,020,890. 1s. 0d. | f x | 

It is indiſputably certain, that the preſent magnitude of our national 
incumbrances very far exceeds all calculations of commercial benefit, and 
is productive of the oreateſt inconveniences. For, firſt, the enormous 
taxes that are raiſed upon the neceflaries of life, for the payment of thc 


intereſt of this debt, are a hurt both to trade and manufactures, by rail- 


ing the price as. well of the artiticer's ſubſiſtence, as of the raw materia}, 
and of courſe, in a much greater proportion, the price of the commodity 
itſelf. Secondly, if part of this debt be owing to foreigners, cither they 
draw out of the kingdom annually a confiderable quantity of ipecie for 
the intereſt, or elſe it is made an argument to grant them unreatonable 
privileges, in order to induce them to reſide here. Thirdly, if the whole 
be owing to ſubjects only, it is then charging the active and induſtrious 


ſubject, who pays his thare of the taxes, to maintain the indolent and idle 


creditor who receives them. Laſtly, and principally, it weakens the in. 
ternal ſtrength of a ftate, by anticipating thoſe reſources which thould 


be reſerved to defend it in-caſe of neceflity. The intereſt we now pay 


for our debts wonld be nearly tufficient to maintain any war, that any 


national motives could require, And if our anceſtors in king Williams 


time had annually paid, ſo long as their exigencies laſted, even a leis ſum 
than we now annually raiſe upon their account, they would, in time of 


war, have borne no greater burdens than they have bequeathed to and 


ſettled npon their poſterity in the time of peace, and might have been 
caled the infant the exigence was over. | 1 5 
The produce of the ſeveral taxes before mentioned were originally fe. 


parate end diſtinct funds; being ſecurities for the ſums advanced on cach 
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ENGLAND. | 283 
leveral tax, and for them only. But at laſt it became neceſſary, in order 
to avoid confuſion, as they multiplied yearly, to reduce the number of 
theſe ſeparate funds, by uniting and blending them together, ſuperadding 
the faith of parliament for the general ſecurity of the whole. 80 that 
there are now only three capital funds of any account: the aggregate 


find ; the general fund, to called from ſuch union and addition; and the 


South. Sea fund; being the produce of the taxes appropriated to pay the 


intereſt of ſuch part of the. national debt as was advanced by that com- 
pany and its annuitants : whereby the ſeparate funds, which were thus 


united, are become mutual ſecurities for each other ; and the whole 
produce of them, thus aggregated, liable to pay ſuch intereſt or annui- 
ties as were formerly charged upon each diſtinct fund; the faith of 


the legiſlature being moreover engaged to ſupply any caſual defici- 
encies. | 


The cuſtoms, excifes, and other taxes, which are to fupport theſe funds, 
depending on contingencies, upon exports, imports, and conſumption, 
muſt neceflarily be of à very uncertain amount: but they have always 
been confiderably more than ſufficient to anſwer the charge upon them. 


The ſurpluſſes, therefore, of the three great national funds, the aggregate, 


general, and South-Sea funds, over and above the intereſt and annuities 
charged upon them, are directed by ſtatute 3 Geo. I. c. 7, to be carried 
together, and to attend the difpoſition of parliament; and are uſually 
denominated the fnbingefimd, becauſe originally deſtined to be held ſa- 
ered, and to be applied inviolably to the redemption of the national 
debt. To this have been ſince added many other entire duties, granted 


in fabſequent years; and the annual intereſt of the ſums borrowed on 


heir reſpective credits, is charged on, and payable out of the produce 
of, the finking-fand, However, the net ſurpluſſes and ſavings, after 
all dednctions paid, amount, 2nnually, to a very confiderable ſam. For, 
as the intereſt on the national debt has been at ſeveral times reduced (by 
the conſent of the proprietors, Who had their option either to lower 
their intereſt, or be paid their principal), the ſavings from the appropri- 
ated revenues muſt needs be extremely large. On this ſinking- fund de- 


pends, in a great meaſure, our hopes of diſcharging or moderating our 


incumbrances; and therefore the prudent application of the large ſums, 
now arfing from this fund, is a point of the utmoſt importance, and 
well worthy the ſerious attention of parliament. * 1 
 Hetieen the years 1727 and 1732, ſeveral encroachments were made 
upon the linking fund; and in the year 1733, half a million was taken 
from it by fir Robert Walpole, under pretence of eaſing the landed in- 
terelt, The practice of alienating the finking fund being thus begun, 
has continued; and in 1736, it was anticipated and mortgaged; and 
every tablequent adminittration has broken in upon it, thus converting 
this excelent expedient for ſaving the kingdom, into, a ſupply for the 
wont purpoles. EY 

In fome years, the ſinking fund has produced from two to three mil- 
lions per aunim, and if only 1,212,000. of it had been inviolably ap- 
plicd to the redemption of the public debts, from the year 1733, in- 
ttead of only eight millions and a halt paid off by 1t, as 1s the cate at 


\ pretent, one hundred and fixty millions would have been paid, aud the 
nation have been extricated and ſaved. Different ſchemes have been 
tormed for paying the public debts: but no method can be fo exped!- 


tious and eligctual as an unalienable ſinking fund, as this money is im- 


Prarcd at compound intereſt, and therefore in the moſt perfect manner; 


but money procured by a loan bears only fimple intereſt. “ A nation 
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therefore, whenever it applies the income of ſuch a fund to current ex. 


penſes rather than the redemption of its debts, chooſes to loſe the be- 


nefit of compound intereſt in order to avoid pay ing ſimple intereſt, and 
the loſs in this caſe is equal to the difference betw cen the increaſe of 
money at compound and fimple intereſt *.“ 

No permanent proviſion had ever been made for the progreſſive and 
permanent payment of this immenſe debt until 1786; When: parliament 
Had the wiſdom and the firmneſs to paſs an act for veſting unalicnably, in 
commiſſioners, the ſum of one million annually : in which act every 

ſible precaution was taken that could be deviſed for preventing the 
ſarplus from being diverted, at any future time, and for carrying to the 


account of the commiſhioners, for the purpoſes of the act, the intereſt of 


fuch ſtock as thould be purchaſed, and ſuch temporary annuities as 
mould fall in under the proviſions of this act. 37,381,771]. of the ca- 
pital of the debt had been purchaſed in February 1799. 

Before any part of the aggregate fund (the ſurpluſes whereof are one 


of the chief ingredients that form the ſinking-fund) can be applied to 


diminith the principal of the public debt, it ſtands mortgaged by par- 
lament to raiſe an annual ſam for the maintenance of the king's houſe- 
hold and the civil lift. For this purpoſe, in the late reizns, "the Pro- 
duce of certain branches of the exciſe and cuſtoms, the poſboffice, the 
duty on wine. licences, the revenues of the remaining crown. lands, the 
profit ariſing from courts of juſtice (which articles include all the here- 


ditary revenue of the crown), and alſo a clear annuity of 120,000]. in 


money, were ſettled on the king for life, for the ſupport of his majeſty's 
houſehold, and the honour and dignity of the crown. And as the 
amount of theſe ſevcral branches were uncertain (though in the lat 


reign they were computed to have ſometimes raiſed almoſt a million), 


if they did not riſe annually to 800,0001. the parliament engaged to 
make up the deficiency. But his prefent majeſty having, ſoon after his 
acceſſion, {pontancoully. ſignified his conſent, that his "own heredit ary 
revenues might be ſo diſpoſed of, as might beſt conduce to the utility 


and ſatisfaction of the public, and having accepted the limited ſum of 
. 800,000I. (now increafed to 900, 000l.) per annum, for the ſupport of 


his civil liſt, the ſaid hereditary and other revenues are now carried 
into and made part of the aggregrte fond and the aggregate fund is 


* Dr. Pricc's calculation plainly thows w bat this difference is:, One penny put on! 
at our Saviour's birth, at 5 per cent, compound- intereſt, weuld, in the year 1781, have 
increaſed to a greater fum than would be contained in 200, 000,000 of earths, al ſolid 
gold; but if put out to fimple intereſt, it at the ſame time would have amounted to nv 
more than ſeven ſhillings and fixpence. All governments that alienate funds define 
for reimburſements, chooſe to improve money in the /af rather than the irft of theie 
ways.” He adds: © A million borrowed annually, for twenty years, will pay off, in this 
time, 55 millions 3 per cent, flock, it diſckarged at 601. in money ſor every 1001. ſtock ; 
and in 40 years more, without any farther aid from loans, 353 millions (that 1 15 999 
millions in all) world be paid off. 

& The addition of ninetcen years to this period would pay off 1000 millions. 

& A ſurplus of kalf a willion per annum, made up to a million by borrowing half a 
million every year for twenty ycars, would diſcharge the ſaine ſums in the fame 
periods, 

© In ſhort, fo neceſſary is it at preſent to expedite, by every poſtible means, the 
redemption ot our debts, that, let the ſurplus which can be obtained for a ſinking- 


fand be what it will, an addition to it, by annual loans, will be proper, in oxder to 


give it greater ey, and a better chance of ſaving the kingdom, —The increaſe 0! 
taxes, which ſuch a mcaſure muſt occaſiun, would de ſo inconfiderable and ſo gta- 
dual, as to be ſcarcely perceptible; and, at the fame time, it wouls maniteſt fuch a 


determined reſolution in our rulers, to redyce our debts, as might have the happ! 


influence on public credit.“ - 
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charged with the payment of the annuity to the crown. The expenſes 
defrayed by the civil lift are thoſe that, in any ſhape, relate to civil go- 


vernment, as the expenſes of the houſchold, all falaries to officers of 


&ate, to the judges, and every one of the king's ſervants ; the appoint- 
ments to foreign ambatladors, the maintenance of the queen and royal 
Family, the king's private expenſes, or privy-purſe, and other very nu- 


merous outgoings, as ſecret-ſervice money, penſions, and other boun- 


ties. Theſe, ſometimes, have fo far exceeded the revenues appointed 
for that purpoſe, that application has been made to parliament to diſ- 
charge the debts contracted on the civil lift, which is properly the whole 
of the king's revenue, in his own diſtinct capacity; the reſt being ra- 
ther the revenue of the public, or its creditors, though collected and 
diſtributed again in the name and by the officers of the crown. 5 

The amount of the capitals and intereſt of the different public funds, 
in July 1799, may be ſeen in the following page. 
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MiLIiTrARY AND MARINE STRENGTH 0 The military fate includes 
or GREAT BRITAIN, the whole of the ſoldiery, or 
ſuch perſons as are peculiarly appbinted among the reſt of the people, 
for the ſafeguard and defence of the realm. | 
In a land of liberty it is extremely dangerous to make a diſtinct order 
of the profeſſion of arms. In ſuch, no man ſhould take up arms, but 
with a view to defend his country and its laws: he puts not off the ei- 
tizen when he enters the camp; but it is becauſe he is a citizen and 
would with to continue fo, that he makes himſelf for a while a ſoldier. 
The laws and conſtitution of theſe Kingdoms know no ſuch ſtate as that 
of a perpetual ſtanding ſoldier, bred up to no other profeſſion than that 
of war; and it was not till the reign of Henry VII. that the kings of 
| England had ſo much as a guard about their perſons. | 
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Theſe expire in 1809 


It ſeems univerſally agreed by all hiſtorians, that king Alfred firſt 
{ettled a national militia in this kingdom, and by his prudent diſcipline 

made all the ſubjects of his dominions ſoldiers. | 
; In the mean time we are not to imagine that the kingdom was left 
2 wholly without defence, in caſe of domeſtic inſurrections, or the proſpect 
a of foreign invations. Beſides thoſe who, by their military tenures, were 
5 bound to perform forty days' ſervice. in the field, the ſtatute of Win- 
3 WE cheſter obliged every man, according to his eftate and degree, to provide 
5 a determinate quantity of ſach arms as were then in alt, in order to Keep 
WE the peace; and conitables were appointed in all hundreds, to ſee that 
- ſuch arms were provided. Theſe weapons were changed by the ſtatute 

2 — 


4and 5 Ph. and M. c. 2. into others of more modern 1ervice ; but both 
tLis and thejformer proviſions were repealed in the reign of James J. 
White theſe continued in force, it was uſual, from time to time, for our 
princes to iſſue commiſſions of array, and-ſend into every county officers 
in whom they could confide, to muſter and array (or ſet in military or- 

der) the inhabitants of every diſtrict ; and the form of the commiſſion of 
array was ſettled in parliament in the 5 Henry IV. But at the ſame 
timo it was provided, that no man fhould be compelled to go out of the 
kingdom at any rate; nor out of his jhire, but in caſes of urgent neceſ- 
ity; nor ſhould provide ſoldiers unleſs by conſcut of parliament. About 

the reign of king Henry VIII. lord-lientenants began to be introduced, 

as ſtanding repretentatives of the crown, to keep the counties in military 

order ; for we find them mentioned as known officers 1n the ſtatute 4 and 

5 Fh. and M. c. 3. though they had not been then long in ute; for 

Camden ſpeaks of them in ths time of queen Elizabeth as extraordinary 
magiſtrates, conſtituted only in times of difficulty and danger. 

Soon aſter the reſtoration of king Charles II. when the military te- 
nures were abolithed, it was thought propcr to aſcertain the power of the 
militia, to recogniſe the ſole right of the crown to govern aud command \ 
them, and to put the whole into a more regular method of military ſub- 
ordination ; and the order in which the militia now ſtands by law, 15 
principally built upon the ſtatutes which were then enacted. : It is true, 
the two laſt of them are apparently repealed ; but many of their provi- 
lions are re-enacted, with the addition of ſome new regulations, by the 
preient militia laws; the general tcheme of which is, to diſcipline a cer- 
tam number of the inhabitants of every county, choſen by lot for five - 
years, and officered by the lord-licutenant, the deputy-lientenants, and 
other principal land-holders, under a commitlion from the crown. "They 

are not compellable to march out ot their counties, unlets in caſe of m 
9vation, or actual rebellion, nor in any cafe to be ſent out of the. king 
dom. They are to be exerciſed at ſtated times, and their diſcipline in 
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The original annuity was for 99 years. 
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general is liberal and eaſy : but when drawn out in actual ſervice, they 
are ſubject to the rigours of martial law, as neceſſary to keep them in 
order. This is the conſtitutional ſecurity which our laws have provided 
for the public peace, and for protecting the realm againſt foreign or do- 


- meſtic violence, and which the ſtatutes declare is effentially neceſſary to 


the ſafety and proſperity of the kingdom. | 

But as the mode of keeping ſtanding armies has univerſally prevailed 
over all Europe of late years, it has alſo for many years paſt been annually 
Judged neceflary by our legiſlature, for the ſafety of the kingdom, the 
defence of the poſſeſſions of the crown of Great Britain, and the preſer- 


vation of the balance of power in Europe, to maintain, even in time of 


peace, a ftanding body of troops, under the command of the crown ; 


who are, however, % facto, diſbanded at the expiration of every year, 
unleſs continued by parliament. The land forces of theſe kingdoms, in 
time of peace, amount to about 40,000 men, including troops and garri- 
ſons in Ireland, Gibraltar, the Eaſt Indies, and America ; but in time of 
war, the number is much greater. 'The whole of the regular force in 
the year 1798, amounted to 78,027 men; and the militia and fencibles, 
including 0,011 fencible cavalry, to 02,202 men, making in all of regu- 


lar and, irregular force 140,824 men. To govern this body of troops, 


an annual act of parliament paſi2s, © to puniſh mutiny and deſertion, 
and for the better payment of the army and their quarters.” This regu- 
Jates the manner in which they are to be diſperſed among the ſeveral inn- 
keepers and victuallers throughout the kingdom; and eſtabliſhes a law- 
martial for their government. | | 

The Maxrrrine ſtate is nearly related to the former, though much 
wore agreeable to the principles of our free conſtitution. The royal navy 


_ of England has ever been its greateſt defence and ornament ; it is its an- 


dient aud natural ftrength ; the floating bulwark of the iſland ; an army, 
from which, however ſtrong and powerful, no danger can ever be appre- 
hended to liberty; and accordingly it has been aſſiduouſly cultivated, 
even from the earlicft ages. To ſo much perfection was our naval re- 
putation arrived in the twelfth century, that the code of maritime laws, 
which are called the Laws of Oleron, . and are received by all nations in 


Europe as the ground and ſubſtruction of all their marine conſtitutions, 
was confeſſedly compiled by our king Richard I. at the ifle of Oleron, on 
the coaſt of France, then part of the peſſeſſions of the crown of England. 


And yet, ſo vaſtly inferior were our anceftors in this point to the preſent 


age, that, even in the maritime reign of queen Elizabeth, fir Edward 


Coke thinks it matter of boaſt that the royal navy of England then con- 
tified of 33 ſhips. The preſent condition of our marine is in a great 
meature owing to the ſalutary proviſions of the ſtatute called the naviga- 
tion act; whereby the conſtant increaſe of Engliſh ſhipping und ſeamen 
was not only encouraged, but rendered unavoidably neceſſary. The moi 


beneficial ſtatute for the trade and commerce of theſe kingdoms, 15 that - 


navigation'act ; the rudiments of which were firſt framed in 1050, vartly 
with a narrow view; being intended to mortify the fugar iflands, which 
were diſaffected to the parliament, and ſtill held out for Charles II. by 


ffopping the gainful trade which they then carried on with the Dutch; 


and at the ſame time to clip the wings of thoſe our opulent and aſpiring 
neighbours, This prohibited all ſhips of foreign nations from travmg 
with any Engliſh plantations without licence from the council of ſtate. 


in 1051, the prohibition was extended alſo to the mother country; and 
10 goods were ſuffercd to be imported into England, or any of its depem 


uncle in any other than Engliſh bottoms, or in the thips of that Euro- 
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bean nation, of which the merchaudiſe imported was the genuine growth 


ar manufacture. At the Reſtoration, the former proviſions were conti- 
nued by ſtatute 12 Car. II. c. 18. with this very material improvement, that 
che maſters and three-fourths of the mariners mall alto be Engliſh ſubjects. 
The complement of ſeamen, in time of peace, uſually hath amounted 
to 12 or 15,000. In time of war, they formerly amounted to about 
29,000 men ; and after the commencement of the American war, to 
»bove 100,000, including marines. The vote of parliament for the 
{ervice of the years 1798 and 1799 was for 120,999 ſeamen, including 
marines. 5 
I his navy is commonly divided into three ſquadrons, namely, the red, 
white, and blue, which are ſo termed from the differences of neir 
colours; Each tquadron has its admiral; but the admiral of the red 
{1nadron has the principal command of the whole, and is ſtyled vice-" 
admiral of Great Britain. Subject to each admiral is alto a vice and reer- 
admiral. But the ſupreme command of our naval force ie, next to the 
king, in the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty. Notwithttanding our 
frvonrable fitnation for a maritime power, it was not until the vaſt arma- 


ment ſent to ſubdue us by Spain, in 1588, that the nation, by a vigorous 


eflort, became fully ſenſible of its true interelt and natural ſtrength, 
which it has fince 1o happily cultivated. „ | 
We may ſafely affirm, that the 3riiith navy is able to cope with all the 
other fleets. of Europe. The brilliant victories of lords St. Vincent, 
Duncan, and Nelſon, and the late ſurrender of the whole Dutch fleet 


Wing in the Texel, have eſtabliſhed the unrivalled ſuperiority of Britain 


ove ali the maritime powers of Europe. In the courle of the preſent 
war ſhe has taken from her enemies, including he Dutch ſhips ſur- 
rendered for the Stadihoider, 83 thips of the line, 11! frigates, 223 other 
{ps of war, and 713 privatcers, amounting in the whole to 1132 ſhips. 
At ihe beginning of the year 1800, the Britith naval force conſiſted of 
144 ſhips of the line, in commiſſion, 22 fifty-gun ſipe, 209. frigates, and 
292 other ſhips of war: in the whole 658 thips; and .acluding receiving 


ſimips, ſhips in ordinary and building, 902, of which 224 were of the line. 


We {hall cloſe this account of the military and maritine ſtrength of 
England, or rather of Great Britain, by © ſerving, that though fen of- 
cars and ſailors are ſubject to a perpetual act of parliament, which an- 
wers the annual military act that is paſſed for the government of the 
army, yet neither of thote bodies are exempted from legal juriſdiction in 
civil or criminal caſes, but in a few inſtances, of no great moment. The 
loldiers, particularly, may be called upon by a civil magiſtrate to enable 
hin to preſerve the peace againſt all attempts to break it. The military 


otacer who commands the ſoldiers on thoſe occaſions is to take his di- 


rections from the magiſtrate; and both he and they, if their proceedings 
are regular, are indemnified againſt all conſequences, be they ever fo 
latal. Thoſe eivil magiſtrates who underſtand he principies of the con- 
titution art however extremely cautious in calling for the military on 
theſe occaſions, or vpon any commotion whatever; and, indeed, with 
good reaſon; for the frequent employment of the military power in a 
tree government is exceediugly dangerous, and cannot be guarded againſt 


with too much caution. 
Corxs.] In Great Britain, money is computed by pounds, ſhillings, 

and pence; twelve pence making a thilling, end twenty thillings one 

pound; which pound is only an imaginary coin. The gold pieces con- 

alt only of guineas, and half guineas; the ſilver, of crowns, half crowns, 

willing, 1ixpences, groats, and even down to a filver penny; and the 
| : io | 
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copper, of halipence and farthings; to which have lately been added 
penny and two-penny pieces. In a country like England, where the in- 
trinſic value of filver is nearly equal, and in ſome coins, crown pieces 
particularly, ſuperior to the nominal, the coinage of filver money is x 


matter of great conlequence ; and yet the preſent ftate of the nationa} 


currency leems to demand a new coinage of ſhillings and ſix-pences ; the 
intrinſic value of the latter being in many of them worn down to half 
their nominal value. This can only be done by an act of parliament, 
and by the public loſing the difference between the bullion of the new 
and the old money. Beſides the coins already mentioned, five and two 
guinea pieces are coined at the tower of London, but theſe are not gene- 


rally current; nor is any filver coin that is lower than fix-pence. The 


coins of the famous Simon, in the time of Cromwell, and in the begin- 
ning of Charles II. 's reign, arc remarkable for their beauty. 

RoyaL TITLES, ARMS, : The title of the king of England is, By 

| AND ORDERS. the Grace of God, of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith. The defignation of the 
kings of England was formerly his or her Grace, or Higbneſs, til! 
Henry VIII. to put himſelf on a footing with the emperor Charles V. 
aſſumed that of Majeſty:; but the old deſignation was not aboliſhed till 
towards the end of queen Elizabeth's reign. The title of Defender of 
the Faith, above mentioned, was given to Henry VIII. by the pope, 
on account of a book written by the king againfl Luther and the Re- 
formation. Beſides the titles already given, the king of Great Britain 


has others from his German dominions, as Elector of Hanover, Duke of 


Brunſwick Lunenburg, &e. 

Since the acceſſion of the preſent royal family of Great Britain, anno 
2714, the royal achievement is marſhalled as ſollows: quarterly, in the 
firſt grand quarter, Mars, three lions paſſant guardant, in pale Sol, the im- 
perial enfigns of England, impaled with the royal arms of Scotland, 


which are, Sol, a lion rampant, within a double treſſure flowered, and coun- 


ter-floavered with fleurs-de-lis, Mars. The fecond quarter is the royal 
arms of France, viz. Jupiter, three fleurs-de-lis, Sol, The third, the en- 
ſigns of Ireland, which is Jupiter, an harp, Sol, fringed Luna. And the 


fourth grand quarter is his preſent majeſty's own coat, viz. Mars, tic? 


trons passant guardant, Sol, for Brunſwick, impaled with Lunenburg, 
which is Sol, ſemee of bearts, proper, à hon rampant, Jupiter ; having aur 
cient Saxony, Viz. Mars, an horſe currant, Lima, enté (or grafted) in baſe * 


and in a ſhed fur tout, Mars, the diadem, or crown of Charlemagne ; the 
whole within 2 garter, as ſfoyereign of that raoit noble order of knight- 
hood. | | | 2 | 
The motto. of Diem et mon Droit, that is God and my Right, is as old as 
the reign of Richard I. who'afſumed it to ſhow his independency uper 
all earthly powers. It was afterwards revived by Edward III. when be 
laid claim to the crown of France. Almoſt every king of England had 
2 particular badge or cogniſance ; fometimes a white hart, ſometimes a 
$£112ck with a falcon, by which it is ſaid Edward IV. alluded to the in- 
fiteiity of one of his miſtreſſes: and ſometimes a portcullis, which was 
that ot the houſe of Lancaſter, many of the princes of which were born 
in the caſtle of Beaufort. The white roſe was the bearing of the howe 
of York; and that of Lancaſter, by way of contradiſtinction, . adopte 
the red. The thiſtle, which is now part of the royal armorial bearings 
belonged to Scotland, and was very ſignificant when joined to i 
Nemo me impune /acefſit, „None ſhall provoke me unpuniſhed.“ 
ihe titles of the king's eldeſt fon are, Prince of Wales, duke of Corn” 
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wall and Rothſly, earl of Cheſter, electoral prince of R and 
Lunenburg, earl of Carrick, baron of Renfrew, lord of the Ifles, great- 
ſteward of Scotland, and captain-general of the artillery company. 

The order of the GaR TER, the moſt honourable of any in the world, 


was inſtituted by Edward III. January 10, 1344. It conſiſts of the ſo. | 


vereign, who is always king or queen of England, of 25 companions, 
called Knights of the Garter, who wear a medal of St. George killing 
the dragon, \ ſuppoſed to be the tutelar ſaint of England, commonly en- 
amelled on gold, ſuſpended from a blue ribband, which was formerly 


worn about their necks, but fince the latter end of James I. now crofles 


their bodies from their ſhoulder. The garter, which is of blue velvet, 
bordered with gold, buckled under the left knee, and gives the name to 
the order, was defigned as an enſign of unity and combination; on it 
are embroider ed the words, Hor! fort q ge mal y penſe, Evil to him who 
evil thinks.” 


Knights of the Barn, ſo called & 0¹¹ chat bathing at the time of their 


creation, are ſuppoſed to be inſtituted by Henry 1 V. about the year 
1399: but the order ſeems to be more ancient. For many reigns they 
were created at the coronation of a king or queen, or other ſolemn oc- 
caſions, and they wear a ſcarlet ribband hanging from the left ſhoulder, 
with an enamelled medal, the badge of the order, a roſe iſſuing from 
the dexter fide of a ſceptre, and a thiftle from the finifter, between three 
imperial crowns placed within the motto, Tria juncta in unum, Three 
joined in one.” This order being diſcontinued, was revived by king 
George I. on the 8th of May, 1725 ; and the month following, eighteen 
noblemen, and as many commoners of the firſt rank, were inſtalled 
knights of the order with great ceremony, at Weſtminſter, where the 


place of inſtalment is Henry y VIL.'s chapel. Their robes are ſplendid 


and ſhowy, and the number of knights is undetermined. The biſhop 
of Rocheſter is perpetual dean of the order, which has likewiſe a regi- 


Her and other officers. 


The order of the TRHISTLE, as belonging to Scotland, is mentioned i in 
the account of that country ; as 18 alſo the order of St. Patrick, newly 

inſtituted for Ireland, in our account of that kingdom. 

The origin of the Engliſh peerage, or nobility, has been already men- 
tioned, Their titles, and order of dignity, are dukes, marquiſſes, earls, 
vitcounts, and lords or barons, 


Baronets can ſcarcely be ſaid to belong to an order, having no other 


badge than a bloody hand in a field argent, in their arms. They are 
the only hereditary honour under the peerage, and would take place 
even of the knights of the Garter, were it not that the latter are always 

privy counſellors; there being no intermediate honour between them 


and the parliamentary barons of England. They were inſtituted by 


James I. about the year 1615. Their number w was then two hundred, 
and each paid about 1000l. on pretence of reducing and planting tha 
province of Ulſter in Ireland: but at preſent their number amounts to 


700. 


A knight is a term uſed almoſt 3 in every nation in Eurwpt and in ge- 
Feral fienitics a ſoldier ſerving ON horſeback ; a rank of no mean eftt- 
nation in ancient armies, an q entitling the parties themſelves to the 
Ppellation of Sir. Other knighthoods formerly took place in England; 
lach as thoſe of bannerets, bachelor s, knights of the carpet, and the like; 
but they are now diſuſed. Indeed. in the year _ at a review of the 


oval navy. at Portſmouth, the king conferred the honour of Knights 


Bannerets on two admirals and three capta: us. They have no particular 
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292 5 ENGLAND. 
badge on their garments, but their arms are painted on a banner placed 
zu the frames of the ſupporters. | 

It is ſomewhat difficult to account for the origin of the word eſguire, 
which formerly ſignified a perſon bearing the arms of a nobleman or 
knight, and they were therefore called Armigeri. This title denoted any 
perſon, who, by his birth or property, was entitled. to bear arms; but it 
is at preſent applied promiſcuouſly to any man who can afford to live 
in the character of a gentleman, without trade; and even a tradeſman, 
if he is a juſtice of. peace, demands the appellation. This degree, ſo 
late as a the reign of Henry IV. was an order, and conferred by the 
Eing, by putting about the party's neck a collar of SS. and giving him a 
pair of filver ſpurs. Gower the poet appears, from his effigies on his 
tomb in Southwark, to have been an eſquire by creation. Serjeants oi 
law, and other ſerjeants belonging to the king's houſehold, juſtices ot 
the peace, doctors in divinity, law, and phyſic, take place of other 
eſquires; and it is remarkable, that all the ſons of dukes, marquitles, 
earls, viſcounts, and barons, are in the eye of the law no more than 
eſquires, though commonly deſignated by noble titles. The appellation 
of gentleman, though now beſtowed fo promiſcuoully, is the root of all 
Engliſh honour ; for every nobleman is preſumed to be a gentleman, 
though every gentleman 1s not a nobleman. | 

HISsTokx.] It is generally agreed that the firſt inhabitants of Britain 
were a tribe of the Gauls, or Celtæ, that ſettled on the oppoſite ſhore; a 
luppoſition founded upon the evident conformity in their language, mn- 
ners, government, religion, and complexion. . 

When Julius Cæſar, about fifty two years before the birth of Chrifi, 
meditated the conqueſt of Britain, the natives, undoubtedly, had great 
connections with the Gauls, and other people of the continent, in go- 
vernment, religion, and commerce, rude as the latter was. Cæſar wrote 
the hiſtory of his two expeditions, which he pretended were accompanicd 
with vaſt diſticulties, and attended by ſuch advantages over the iſlanders, 
thut they agreed to pay tribute, It plainly appears, however, from con. 
temporary and other authors, as well as Cæſar's own narrative, that his 
victories were incomplete and indecifive; nor did the Romans receive 
the leatt advantage trom his expedition, but a better knowledge of the 
iſland than they had before. The Britons, at the time of Catar's de- 
ſcent, were governed in the time of war by a political confederacy, of 
which Cafhbelan, whoſe territorics lay in Hertfordſhire, and ſome of the 
adiacent counties, was the head; and this form of government continued 
among thein for ſome time. | . 

In their manner of life, as deſcribed by Cæſar, and the beſt authors, 
they differed little from the rude inhabitants of the northern climates that 
have been already mentioned; but they certainly ſowed corn, though 
perhaps they chiefly ſubſiſted ugon animal food and milk. Their cloth- 
ing was ſkins, —and their fortifications, beams of wood. They were 
incredibly dexterous in the management of their chariots; and the 
fought with lances, darts, and ſwords. Women ſometimes led the! 
armies to the field, and were recogniſed as ſovereigns in their particult 
diſtricts. They favoured the primogeniture or ſeniority in their ſue- 
ceſſion to royalty, but ſet it aſide on the ſmalleſt inconvenience atfend- 
ing it. They painted their bodies with woad, which gave them a bluiſh 
or greenith caſt; and they are ſaid to have had figures of animals an 
heavenly bodies on their ſkins. In their marriages they were not vc. 
delicate, for they formed themſelves into what we may call matrimom! 
clubs. Twetve or fourteen men married as many wives, and cach wile 
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was in common to them all; but her children belonged to the original 
hutband. | | 


. wms allies than the tributaries of the Romans; but the communications 
between Rome and Great Britain being then extended, the emperor 
Claudius Cæſar, about forty- two years after the birth of Chriſt, under- 
E took an expedition in perſon, in which he ſeems to have been ſucceſsful, 
„ acgainſt Britain. His conqueſts, however, were imperfect; Caractacus, 
» and Boadicea, though a woman, made noble ſtands againſt the Romans. 
e The former was taken priſoner after a deſperate battle, and carried to 
\ KK Rome, where his undaunted behaviour before Claudius gained him the 
15 adniration of the victors, and is celebrated in the hiſtories of the times. 
„ Boadicea being opprefled in a manner that diſgraces the Roman name, 
jj © and defeated, diſdained to ſurvive the liberties of her country; and Agri- 
1 cola, general to Domitian, after ſubduing South Britain, carried his 
„ arms northwards, as has been already ſeen in the hiſtory of Scotland, 
n | where his ſucceſſors had no reaſon to boaſt of their progreſs, every inch 
n |< of ground being bravely defended. During the time the Romans remained 
il in this ifland, they erected thoſe walls which have been often mentioned, 
n, do protect the Britons from the invaſions of the Caledonians, Scots, and 
Pics; and we are told, that the Roman language, learning. and cuſtoms, 
in became familiar in Britain. There icems to be no great foundation for 


4 this aflertion; and it is more probable that the Romans conſidered Britain 
n. chiefly as a nurſery for their armies abroad, on account of the ſuperior 

= {trength of body and courage of the inhabitants when diſciplined. That 
, this was the caſe, appears plainly enough from the defenceleſs ſtate of 


oat [fie Britons, when the government of Rome recalled her forces from that 
o- itland. I have already taken notice, that, during the abode of the Ro- 


te RT mans in Britain, they introduced into it all the luxuries of Italy; and it 


(d certain, that under them the South Britons were reduced to a ſtate of 
75 great vatlalage, and that the genius of liberty retreated northwards, 
n. where the natives had made a brave reſiſtance againſt theſe tyrants of the 
Ni world. For though the Britons were unqueſtionably very brave, when 
ve incorporated with the Roman legions abroad, yet we know of no ſtruggle 
he they made in later times, for their independency at home, notwithſtand- 


de- ing the many favourable opportunities that preſented themſelves. The 


b Reman emperors and generals, while in this iſland, aſſiſted by the Bri- 
he tons, were frequently employed in repelling the attacks of the Caledo- 
cd ans and Picts (the latter are thought to have been the ſouthern Britons 
= retired northwards) : but they appear to have had no difficulty in main - 
rs, WE  'aining their authority in the ſouthern provinces. _ 
hat WE Upon the mighty inundations of thoſe barbarous nations, which, un- 
gn WE der the names of Goths and Vandals, inyaded the Roman empire with 
the WE Pinvite numbers, and with danger to Rome itſelf *, the Roman legions 
ere 5 were withdrawn out of Britain, with the flower of the Britiſh youth, for 
hey WE the defence of the capital and centre of the empire; and that they might 
wir bare the ifland with a good grace: they aflifted the Britons-in ,rebuild- 
Har ing with ſtone the wall of Severus between Newcaſtle and Carliſle, 
uc- wer they lined with forts and watch towers; and having done this 
nd- good office, took their laſt farewell of Britain about the year 448, after 
uth laving been maſters of the moſt fertile parts of it, if we reckon from the 
and invaion. of Julius Cæſar, near 500 years. „ | 
y The Scots and Picts finding the illand finally deſerted by the Roman 


. See the Introduction, 


U 38 


The Britons lived, during the long reign of Aucuſtus Cæſar, rather as 
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legions, now regarded the whole as their prize, and attacked Severus's 
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wall with redoubled forces, ravaged all before them with a fury peculiar 
to northern nations in thoſe ages, and which a remembrance of former 
injuries could not fail to inſpire. The poor Britons, like a helpleſs fa- 
mily deprived of their parent and protector, already ſubdued by their own 
fears, had again recourſe to Rome, and ſcat over their miſerable epiſtle 
for relief (ſtill upon record), which was addrefled in thete words: 15 
Actius, thrice conjul + The groans of the Britons ; and after other lament- 


able complaints, ſaid, That the barbarians drove them to the ſea, and the 
ta back to the barbarians; and they bed only the bard choice leſt of periſbing 
by the feord.or by ths ewarres. But having no hopes given them by the 
Roman genera} of any ſuccours from that fide, they began to confider 
what other nation they might call over to their relief. Gildas, who was 
hiratelf a Briton, defcribes the degeneracy of his countrymen at this 
time 12 mourniul ſtrains, and gives ſome confuſed hints of their officers, 
and the names of ſome of their kings, particularly one Vortigern, chief 
of the Damonu, by whoſe advice the Britons ſtruck a bargain with two 
Saxon chief, Hengiſt and Horſa, to protect them from the Scots and 


A 


Picts. The Saxons were in thoſe days maſters of what is now called the 
Engliſh Chanel; and their native countries, comprehending Scandi- 


navia and the northern parts of Germany, being overttocked with inha— 
bitants, they readily accepted the invitation of the Britons ; whom they 
relieved, by checking the progreſs of the Scots and Piets, and had the 
end of Thanet allowed them for their refidence. But their own coun- 
try was ſo pepulous and barren, and the fertile lands of Britain ſo agree- 
able and alluring, that in a very little tine Hengiſt and Horſa began to 
meditate a fettlement for themſelves; and freſh ſupplies of their country- 
men arriving daily, the Saxons ſoon became formidable to the Britons, 
whom. after a violent ſtruggle of near 150 years, they ſubdued, or drove 
into Wales, where their language and their deſcendants ſtill remain. 
L:itcrature at this time in England was fo rude, that we know but lit- 
tle of its Þiſtory. The Saxons were ignorant of letters; and public 
traniaftions among the Britons were recorded only by their bards and 
poets, a ſpecies of mer, whom they held in great veneration. 
within the defign of this work to relate the ſeparate 


> 
It does not fall 8 
hiſtory of every particular nation that formed the heptarchy. It is ſuf- 
ficient to ſay, that the pope in Auſtin's time ſupplied England with about 
400 monks, and ihat the popith clergy took care to keep their kings 


and laity in the moſt deplorible ignorance, but always magnifying the 


1 
Pos er and ſanctity of his holineſs. Hence it was that the Anglo-Saxons, 
during their heptarchy, were governed by prieſts and monks, who, as 
they law convenient, perſaaded their kings either to-ſhut themſelves up 
in cloiſters, or to undertake pilgrimages to Rome, where they finiſhed 
their days; no leſs than thirty Anglo-Saxon kings, during the heptarchy, 
reſigned their crowns in that manner; and among them was Ina, king 


of the Welt-Sasons, though in other reſpects he was a wiſe and brave 


prince. The bounty of thoſe Anglo-Saxon kings to the See of Rome 
was therefore unlimited; and Ethelwald, king of Mercia, impoſed an 
annual (1X of penn, upon every houſe, which WAS afterwards Eon 
by the name of Feter's-ptuce, becauic paid on the holiday of &. Peter dd 
. 1 | | | 
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nder all thoſe diſadvantages of bigotry and barbaritv, the Anglo- 
Saxons were happy in compariſon of the nations on the continent; be- 
cauſe they were free from the Saracens, or ſucceflors of Mahomet, who 
Had erected an empire in the Eaſt upon the ruins of the Roman, and 
began to extend their ravages over Spain and Italy. London was then 
a place of very conſiderable trade; and if we are to believe the Saxon 
chronicles quoted by Tyrrel, Withred, king of Rent, paid at one time 
to Ina, king of Weſſex, a ſum in ilver equal to 90,0001. ſterling in the 
wear 694. England, therefore, we may ſuppoſe to have been about this 
time a refuge tor the people of the continent. The venerable but ſuper- 
ſtitious Bede, about the year 740, compoſed his church hiftory of Bri- 
tain, from the coming in of tbe Saxons down to the year 731. The 
Saxon Chronicle is one of the oldeſt and moſt authentic monuments of 


| hiſtory that any nation can produce. Architecture, ſuch as it was, with 


ſtone and glaſs working, was introduced into England ; and we read, in 
709, of a Northumbrian prelate who was ſerved in filver plate, It muſt 
* however be owned, that the Saxon coins, which are generally of copper, 
are many of them illegible, and all of them mean. Ale and alehouſes 
are mentioned in the laws of Ina, about the year 728; and in this ſtate 
was the Saxon heptarchy in England, when, about the year 800, moſt of 
the Anglo-Saxons, tired out with the tyranny of their petty kings, united 
in calling to the government of the heptarchy, Egbert, who was the 
e1deit remaining branch of the race of Cerdic, one of the Saxon chiets 
who firſt arrived in Britain. On the ſubmiſſion of the Northumbrians 
in the year 827, he became king of all England. | 
Charles the Great, otherwiſe Charlemagne, was then king of France, 
and emperor of Germany. Egbert had been obliged, by ftate jealouſies, 
to fly to the court of Charles for protection from the perſecutions of Ead- 
burga, daughter of Offa, wife to Brithric, king of the Weſt Saxons. Eg- 
bert acquired, at the court of Charles, the arts both of war and govern» 
ment, and therefore ſoon united the Saxon heptarchy in his own perſon, 
but without ſubduing Wales. He changed the name of his kingdom 
into that of Engle-lond or England ; but there is reaſon to believe that 
iome part of England continued ſtill to be governed by independent 
prince3 of the blood of Cerdic, though they paid perhaps a ſmall tribute 
to Egbert, who died in the year 838, at Wincheſter, his chief reſidence. 
Egbert was ſucceeded by his ſon Ethelwolf, who divided his power 
with his eldeſt ſon Athelſtan. By this time England had become a ſcene 
ot blood and ravages, through the renewal of the Danith invaſions ; and 


. Ethelwolf, after ſome time bravely oppoſing them, retired in a fit of de- 


votion to Rome, to which he carried with him his youngeſt ſon, after- 
wards the famous Alfred, the father cf the Englith conſtitution, The 
gifts which Ethelwolf made to the clergy on this occafion (copies of 


which are ſtill remaining) are fo prodigious, even the tithes of all his 


dominions, that they ſhow his intellect to have been diſturbed by his de- 
votion, or that he was guided by the arts of Swithin, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, Upon his death, after his return from Rome, he divided his 
dominions between two of his ſons (Athelſtan being then dead), Ethel- 
bald and Ethelbert : but we know of no patrimony that was left to 
young Alfred. Ethelbert, who was the ſurviving ſon, leſt his kingdom, 
mn 800, to his brother Ethelred; in whoſe time, notwithitanding the 
courage and conduct of Alfred, the Danes became maſters of the ſea- 
coalt, and the ſineſt counties in England. Etheired being killed, his 
orother Alfred mounted the throne in 871. He was one of the greateſt 
PTINCES, both in peace and war, mentioned in hiſtory, Ie fought ſeyen 
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the year 925, and, was ſuccceded by his eldeſt ſon Athelſtan. 


296 ENGLAND. 


battles with the Danes with Various reit; and when defeated, he 
found reſources that rendered him as terrible as before. He was, how. 
even, at one time reduced to an uncommon tate of diftreſs, being forced 
to live in the diſguiſe of a cow-herd ; but fall he ke pt up a ferret cor. 


rei pondence witll his brave friends, w hom he collected together; and by 
their aſſiſtance le e,, the Danes many fignal overthrows, till a at lat he 


recovered the kingdom of England, and oh Jigea the Danes, who had 
bee ſet led in it, to ſwear ob edicnce to his government; even part of 
Wales courted his protection; ſo that he was probab!; the moſt power. 
ful monarch that had ever reigne: d in England. 

Among the other glories of Alt fre 1's reign, was that of raifing a mari. 
time power in hoe! ind, ; 

vaſions. - He rebnilt the city of London, which had been burnt down 


by the Danes, and founded the univer fty of ( Oxford about the year 805: 


he divided H ngland i ipto counties, hundred, and tythings : or rather he 
revived thoſe diviti ions, and the ule of juries, which had fallen into difuſ: 
by the ravages of the Danes. Having been educated at Rome, he ws; 
not only a (cho! ar, but an author; and he tells us, that upon his acceſſion 
to the throne he had ſcarcely a lay ſubject who could read Engliſh, or an 
ecclefiaſtic who underſtood Latin. He introduced ſtone and brick build: 


Ing into general uſe in palaces as well as churches ; though it is certain 


that his ſubjects, tor many years after his death, were fond of timber 
buildings. His encouragement of commerce and navigation may ice 
incredible. to modern times: but he bad merchants who traded in Faſt- 


India jewels ; and »illiam of Malmfbury ſays, that fome of their gems 


were, repoſited in the church of Sherborne in his time. He received 
from one Octher, about the year 890, a full aticorery of the coaſt- «of 
Norway and Lapland, as far as Ruflia; and he teils the king, in his me- 
morial, printed by Hakluyt, * that he ſailed along the Norway coaſt, f. 

far north as commonly the STR e hunters uſed to travel.” He in: ited 
numbers of learned men into his dominions, and found faithful and ue 
ful allies in the two Scotch kings, his contemporaries, Gregory end 


Donald, againſt the Danes. He is ſaid to have fought no leſs than fifty- 


fx pitched battles. He was inexorable againſt his corrupt Judges, w hom 
he uſed to hang vp in the public highw ays, as & terror to evil ders. He: 
died in the year 901, and his character is. ſo completely amiable and he- 


Toic, that he is juſtly diſtinguiſhed with the epithet cf the Great. 


Alfred was ſucceeded by his ſon Edward the Elder, under whom 
though a brave prince, the Danes renewed their invaſions. He died i: 
Thi 
prince was ſuch an encourager of commerce, as to make a law, that eve 
merchant who made three voyages on his own account to the Medier 
ranenn, ſhould be put upon a footing with a ane or nobleman of the 
firſt rank. He cauted the Scriptures to be tranſlated into the daxon 
tongue. He encouraged coinage ; and we find by his laws, that arch. 
biſhops, biſhops, and even 40907 bad then the privilege of coining 
money. His dominions appear, how ever, to have been confined to- 
wards the north by the Daves, althongh his vaſſals ſtill kept a footing in 
thoſe counties. He was engaged in perpetual wars with his ne. 
bours. the Scots in particular, 1n which he was generally ſuccefsfuh 3! 
died in 941. The regns of his ſucceilors, Edmund, Edred, and Fd, 
were weak and in glorious, they being either engaged i in wars with te 


ery 


3 or aifgraced by the influence of prieſts. Edgar, who na, dl 


the throne about the year 959, revived the naval glory of ee Gin 


. aid to have been rowed down the river Dee by eight kings, his valle 


by which he ſecured RET cats from future in- 


he fitting at the helm; but, like his predeceſſors, he was the ſtave of 
prieſts, particularly St. Dunſtan. © His reign, however, was pacthc and 


happy, though be was obliged to cede to the Scots all the territory to the 


north of the Tyne. He was ſucceeded in 975 by his eldeſt fon Ed- 
ward, who was barbarouſly murdered by his ftep-mother, whoſe ſon 


Ethelred, by the aid of prieſts, mounted the throne in 978. The Englith 


nation, at this time, was over-run with barbarians, and the Danes by de- 
grees became poſſeſſed of the fineſt parts of the country, while their 


countrymen made ſometimes dreadful deſcents in the wettern parts. To 


get rid of them; he agreed to pay them 30,0001. which was Jevied by 
way of tax, and called Danegeld, and was the firſt land-tax in England. 
in be year 1002 they had made ſuch ſettlements in England, that 


* Fthelied conſented to a general maſlacre of them by the Engliſh ; but it 


is improbable that it was ever put into execution. Some attempts of 
chat kind were undoubtedly made in particular counties; but they ſerved 
only to enrage the Daniſh king Swein, who, in 1013, drove Ethelred, 
his queen and two ſons, out of England into Normandy, a province of 


France. at that time governed by its own princes, ſtyled the dukes of 


Normondy. Swein being killed, was ſucceeded: by his ſon Canute the 
Great: bat Ethelred returning to England, forced Canute to retire to 


Denma:k, from whence he invaded England with a vaſt army, and. 


obliged Edmund Ironfide (fo called for his great bodily ſtrength), Ethel- 
red's fon, to divide with him the kingdom. Upon Edmund's being aſ- 
ſaſſinated, Canute ſucceeded to the undivided kingdom; and dying in 
1035, his fon, Harold Harefoot, did nothing memorable ; and his ſuc- 
color Hardicanute was fo degenerate a prince, that the Danith royalty 
ended with him in England. = | | | = 
The family of Ethelred was now called to the throne; and Edward, 
who is commonly called the Confeſſor, mounted it, though Edgar Athel- 
ing, by being deſcended from an elder branch, had the lineal right, and 
was alive, Upon the death of the Confeſſor, in the year 1096, Harold, 
ton to Goodwin, earl of Kent, mounted the throne of England. 

William duke of Normandy, though a baſtard, was then in the unri- 
valled pofletlion of that great duchy, and reſolved to aſſert his right to 
the crown of England. For that purpoſe he invited the neighbouring 


princes, as well as his own vaſlals, to join him, and made liberal promiſes 
to his followers, of lands and honours in England, to induce them to aflift 
him effectually. By theſe means he collected -40,000 of the braveſt and 


moſt regular troops in Europe; and while Harold was embarrafſed with 
che freſh invations from the Danes, William landed. in England without 
oppoſition, _ Harokd, returning from the north, encountered William at 
the place now called Battle, which took its name from that event, near 
Haſtings in Sufſex, and a moſt bloody battle was fought between the two 
ame; but Harold being killed, the crown of England devolved upon 
William, in the year 1060. — | | ; 
t We have very particular accounts of the value of proviſions and ma- 
nutactures in thoſe days; a palfrey coſt 1s. ; an acre of land (according 


to bithop Fleetwood in his Chronicon. Pretioſum) 18. ; a hide of land, 


containing 120 acres, 100s. ; but there is great difficulty in forming the 
proportion of value which thoſe ſhillings bore to the preſent ſtandard of 
money, though many ingenious treatiſes have been written on that head, 
A iheep was eftimated at Is., an ox was computed at 6s., a cow at 4s8., a 
man at 31 The board-wages of a child the firſt year was 88. The 
tenants of Shirebpra were obliged at their choice to pay either Gd. or 
tour hens, Silk and cotton were quite unknown, Linen was not much 
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uſed. In the Saxon times, land was divided among all the male children 
of the deceated. Entails were ſometimes practiſed in thoſe times. 
With regard to the manners of the Anglo-Saxons we can fay little, 
but that they were in general a rude uncultivated people, ignorant of 
letters, unſkilful in the mechanical arts, untamed to ſubmiſſion under 
law and government, addicted to intemperance, riot, and diſorder. 
Even ſo low as the reign of Canute, they fold their children and kindred 
into foreign parts. Their beſt quality was their military courage, which 
yet was not ſupported by diſcipline or conduct. Even the Norman 
hiſtorians, notwithſtanding the low ſtate of the arts in their own coun. 
try, ſpeak of them as barbarians, when they mention the invaſion made 
upon them by the duke of Normandy. Conqueſt put the people in a 
ſituation of receiving tlowly from abroad all the rudiments of ſcience 


and cultivation, and of correcting their rough and licentious manners, 


Their uncultivated ftate might be owing to the clergy, who always dil. 
couraged manufactures. = 5 

We are however to diſtinguiſh between the ſecular clergy, and the 
regulars or monks. Many of the former, among the Angio-Saxons, 
were men of exemplary lives, and excellent niagiſtrates. The latter de. 
pended upon the See of Rome, and directed the conſcience of the king 
and the great men, and were generally ignorant, and often ſanguinary. 
A great part of the Saxon barbariſm was likewiſe owing to the Daniſh 
invaſions, which left little room for civil or literary improvements. 
Amidft all thoſe detects, public and pertonal liberty were well under- 
ftocd and guarded by the Saxon inftitutions; and we owe to them at 
this day the moſt valuable privileges of the Englith ſubject. 

The lofs whien both fides ſuflered at the battle of Haſtings is uncer- 
tain. Anglo-Saxon authors ſay, that Harold was ſo impatient to fight, 
that he attacked William with half of his army, ſo that the advantage 
of nambers was on the fide of the Norman ; and, indeed the death of 
Harold ſeems to have decided the day; and William, with very little 
farther difficulty, took poſſeſſion of the throne, and made a confiderable 
alteration in the conſtitution of England; by converting lands into 
kmeghts' fees *, which are {aid to have amounted to 62,000, and were 
held of the Norman and otber great perſons who had affiſted him in his 
conqueſt, and who were bound to attend him with their knights and 
their followers in hi- wars. He gave, for inſtance, to one of his barons 
the whole county of Chenter, which he erected into a palatinate, an 
rendered by his grant aimott independent of the crown; and here, ac- 
cording to fore hiſtorians, we have the riſe of the feudal law. in Eng- 
land. William found it no caſy matter to keep poſſeſſion of his crown. 
Edgar Atheling, and his fiiter, the next Anglo-Saxon heirs, were affec- 
tionately received in Scotland, and many of the Saxon lords took arms 


and formed confpiracies in England. William got the better of all dit 


ficulties, eſpecially after he had made a peace with Malcolm king of 

Scotland, who married Atheling's ſiſter; but not without exereimmg 
horrible cruelties upon the Anglo-Saxons. He introduced the Ner- 
man Jaws and language. He built the ftone 1quare tower at London, 
commonly called the White Tower; bridled the country with fort, 
and dliiarmed the old inhabitants; in ſhort, he attempted every ching 
poiltble to ohliterate every trace of the Anglo-Saxon conſtitution; 


* Four hides of land made one knight's fee; a barony was twelve times greater than 
that of a kuigi.t's fee; and when Doomfday-book was framed, the number of gre%v 
barons amounted to 700. 
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though, at his coronation, he took the ſame oath that uſed to be taken by 
the ancient Saxon king. CY 5 | 

He cauſed a general ſurvey of all the lands in England to be made, or 
rather to be completed (for it was begun in Edward the Confeſſor's time), 
and an account to be taken of the villains or ſervile tenants, flaves, and 


live-ſtock, upon each eſtate ; all which were recorded in a book called 


Poomlday-book, which is now kept in the Exchequer. But the repole 
of this fortunate and. victorious king was diſturbed, in his old age, by the 
rebellion of his eldeſt fon Robert, who had been appointed governor of 
Normandy, but now aſſumed the government, as ſovereign of that pro- 
vince, in which he was favoured by the king of France. And here we 


have the riſe of the wars between England and France; which have con- 
tinued longer, drawn more noble blood, and been attended with more 
memorable achievements, than any other national quarrel we read of in 


ancient or modern hiſtory. William, ſeeing a war inevitable, entered 
„pon it with his uſual vigour: and with incredible celerity, tranſport- 
ing a brave Engliſh army, invaded France, where he was every where 
victorious; but died before he had finithed the war, in the year 1087, the 


ſixty-firſt year of his age, and twenty- firſt of his reign in England, and 


* 


was buried in his own abbey at Caen in Normandy. | 

By the Norman conqueſt England not only loſt the true line of her 
ancient Saxon Kings, but alſo her principal nobility, who either fell in 
battle in defence of their country and liberties, or fled to foreign coun- 
Tries, particularly Scotland; where, being kindly received by king Mal- 
colm, they eftablitked themſelves; and, what is very remarkable, in- 
iroduced the Saxon or Englith, which has been the prevailing language 
1 the Lowlands of Scotland to this day. - TI 

On the other hand, England, by virtue of the conqueſt, became much 


greater, both in dominion and power, by the-acceffion of ſo much terri- 


tory upon the continent, For though the Normans, by the conqueſt, 
gained much of the Englith land and riches, yet England gained the 
large and fertile dukedom of Normandy, which became a province to 
this crown. England likewite gained much by the great increaſe of 


uaval power, and multitude of thips, wherein Normandy then abound- 


ed, This, with the perpetual intercourſe between England and the 


continent, gave us an increaſe of trade and commerce, and of treaſure 


to the crown and kingdom, as appeared ſoon afterwards. England, by 
the conguett, gained likewiſe a natural right to the dominion of the 
Channel, which had been before acquired only by the greater naval pow- 
er of Edgar, and other Saxon kings. For the dominion of the narrow 
leas ſeen naturally to belong, like that of rivers; to thoſe. who poſſeſs 
the banks or coalts on both ſides; and thus the former title was con- 
tiymed by ſo long a coaſt as that of N ormandy on one fide, and of Eng- 
Jand on tne other fide of the Channel. This dominion of the Channel, 
though we. have long ago loſt all our poſſeſſions in France, we have con- 
tinned 0 defend and maintain by the bravery of our feamen, and the ſu- 
nor rrength of our navy to any other power. 1 

The ſuccefſion to the crown of Evgland was diſputed between the 


. 5 21 5 . - 74 : 1 
-0nqueror's ſons Robert and William ( commonly called Rufus, from his 


dans red-haired), and was carried in favour of the latter. He was a 
rave : 


I Wo Intrepid prince, but no friend to the clergy, who have there- 
„ben untayourable to his memory. He was likewiſe hated by the 
Normans; who loved his elder brother; and, conſequently, he was en- 
sed in perpetual wars with his brothers and rebellious ſubjects. 


About this time the cruſades of the Holy Land began; and Robert, 
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who was among the firſt to engage, accommodated matters with WI. 
tam for a ſum of money; which he levied from the clergy. William 
behaved with great generoſity towards Edgar Atheling and the court 
of Scotland, notwithſtanding all the provocations he had received from 
that quarter; but was accidentally killed, as he was hunting in New 
Foreſt in HH ampſhire, in the year 1100, and the forty- fourth year of his 


This prince built Weſtminſter-hall, as it now ſtands, and added ſes 


veral works to the tower, which he ſurrounded with a wall and a ditch, 


In the year 1190 happened that inundation of the fea, which over: 


owed great part of earl Goodwin's eftate in Kent, and formed thoſe 
Mallows in the Downs, now called the Goodwin-Sands. 

He was iucceeded by his brother, Henry I. ſurnamed Beauclerc, on 
account of his Jearning, though his brother Robert was then returning 
from tie Holy Land. Henry may be faid to have purchaſed the throne; 
firit, by his brother's treaſures, which he ſeized at Wincheſter ; ſecondly 
by a charter, in witch he reffored his ſubjects to the rights and privi- 
leges they had enjoyed under the Anglo-Saxon kings; and, thirdly, by 
his marriage with Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III. king of Scotland, 
and niece 10 Edgar Atheling, of the ancient Saxon line. His reign, ina 
ezeat meainre, reſtored the clergy to their influence in the ſtate; and they 


formed, as it were, a ſeparate body, dependent upon the pope, which aft- 


erwards created great convuifions in England. Henry, partly by force, 
and partly by ftratagem, made himfelf maſter of his brother Robert's 
perſon, and duchy of Normandy ; and, with the moſt ungenerous meat 
nets, detained him a priſoner for twenty-cight years, till the time of his 
death; in ihe mean while, quieting his conſcience by founding an ab- 
bey. He was afterwards engaged in a bloody, but fucceſsful war, with 
France; and, before bis death, he ſettled the ſucceſſion upon his daugb- 
ter, the emprets Matilda, widow to Henry IV. emperor of Germany, and 
her ſon Henry, by her ſecond huſhand Geoffry Plantagenet, ear] of 
Anjou. Henry died of a furteit{ in the ſeventy-eighth year of his age, 


Notwithſtanding the late ſettlement of ſuccgſſion, the crown of Eng- 
land was claimed and ſeized by Stephen, carl of Blois, the ſon of Adela, 
fourth daughter to William the Conqueror. Matilda and her ſon were 
then abroad; and Stephen was aftiſted in his uſurpation by his brother 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, and the other great prelates, that he might 


hold the crown dependent, as it were, upon them. Matilda, however, 


tound a generons protector in her uncle David, king of Scotland; and 

worthy fubject in her natural brother Robert, Earl of Glouceſter, who 
headed her party before her fon grew up. A long and bloody war en- 
ſued, the clergy having abſolved Stephen and all his friends from theilt 


guilt of breaking the act of ſacceſſion but at length the baron, NO 


dreaded the power of the clergy, inclined towards Matilda; and Stephen, 


. » „ 5 WL 5 5 1 A 
who depended chiefly on foreign mercenaries, having been abandoned 


by the clergy, was defcated and taken priſoner in 1141; and, being 
carried before Matilda, the {cornfully upbraided him, and ordered him 
to be put in chains. | 7 . 
Matilda was proud and weak : the clergy were bold and amhitious; 
and, when joined with the nobility, who were factions and turbulent 
were an over-match for the crown. They demanded to be governed by 
the Saxon Jaws, according to the charter that had been grantec by 
Henry I. upon his accceflion: and finding Matilda refractory, they rote 
her out of England in 1142. Stephen, having been exchanged fer 585 
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carl of Gloncefter, who had been taken priſoner likewiſe, upon his ob- 
txining his liberty, found that his clergy and nobility had in fact ex- 
cluded him from the government, by building 1100 caſtles, where each 
owner lived as an independent prince. We do not, however, find that 
Stephen was 
ill enough adviſed to attempt to force them into compliance with his 
will, by declaring his fon Euſtace heir-apparent to the kingdom; and 
this exaſperated the clergy 10 much, that they invited over young Henry 
of Anjou, who had been acknowledged duke of Normandy, and was 
ſvn to the empreſs; and he accordingly janded in England with an army 
of foreigners. of | | 
This meaſure divided the clergy from the barons, who were appre- 
nenſive of a ſecond conqueſt ; and the earl of Arundel, with the heads 
of the lay-ariſtocracy, propoſed an accommodation, to which both par- 
ties agreed, Stephen, who about that time loft his fon Euſtace, W:1S to 
retain the name and office of king; but Henry, who was in fact inveſted. 
with the chief executive power, Was acknowledged his tucceilor. Though 
this accommodation was only precarious and imperfect, yet it was re- 
ceived by the Engliſh, who had fuffered fo much during the late civil 
wars, with great joy; and Stephen dying very opportunely, Henry 
mounted the throne, without a rival, in 11544. & 
Heury II. ſurnamed Plantagenet, was by far the greateſt prince of his 
tine. He ſoon diſcovered extraordinary abilities for government; aud 
had performed, in the fixteenth year of his age, actions that would have 
diznfied the moſt experienced warriors. At his acceſſion to the throne, 
be tonnd the condition of the Englith boronghs greatly bettered, by the 
privileges granted them in the ſtruggles between their late kings and the 
nobility, Benry perceived the good policy of this, and brought the 
boroughs to tuck a height, that if a bondman or ſervant remained in a 
borough a year and a day, he was by ſuch refidence made free. He 
erected Wallingtord, Wincheſter, and Oxford, into free boroughs, for 
the ſervices the inhabitants had done to his mother and himtelf; by diſ- 
charging them from every burthen, excepting the fixed fee-farm rent of 
tuch towns; and this throughout all England, excepting London. This 
gave a vaſt acceſhon of power to the crown, becauſe' the crown alone 
could fupport the boroughs againſt their feudal tyrants; and enabled 
Henry to reduce his overgrown. nobility. | 2 
Without being very {crapulous in adhering to his former engage- 
ments, he reſumed the exceflive grants of crown-lands made by Stephen, 
which were repreſented as illegal. He demoliſhed many of the caſtles 
that had been built by the barons; but, when he came to attack the 
clergy, he found their uſurpations not to be ſhaken. He perceived that 
tie root of all the enormous diſorders lay in Rome, where the popes 
had exempted churchmen, not only from lay-courts, but civil taxes. 
the bloody cruelties and diſorders occaſioned by thoſe exemptions, all 
over the Kingdom, would be incredible, were they not atteſted by the 
moſt unexceptionable evidence. Unfortunately for Henry, the head of 
the Engliſh church, and chancellor of the kingdom, was the celebrated 
Thomas Becket. This man, powerful from his office, and ftill more fo 
by his popularity, ariſing from a pretended ſanctity, was violent, intre- 
pid, and a determined- enemy to temporal power of every kind. but at 
tim The king aſſembled his nobility at 
eee the name of which place is ſtill tamous for the contiitations 
e enacted, which, in fact, aboliſhed the authority of the Romith See 
over the Engliſh clergy. Becket, finding it in vain to reſiſt the ſtream, 
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figned thoſe conftitutions till they could be ratified by the pope, who, 
as he foreſaw, rejected them. Henry, though a prince of the moſt de. 
termined ſpirit of any of his time, was then embroiled with all his neigh. 
bours ; and the See of Rome was in its meridian grandeur. Becket hay. 
ing been arraigned and convicted of robbing the public while he wa: 


chancellor, fled to France, where the pope and the French king eſpouſed - 


his quarrel. The effect was, that all the Engliſh clergy who were on 
the king's fide were excommunicated, and the laity abſolved from their 
allegiance. This diſconcerted Henry ſo much, that he ſubmitted tg 
treat, and even to be inſulted by his rebel prelate, who returned trinm- 


phantly through the ſtreets of London in 1170. His return ſwelled his 


pride, and increaſed his inſolence, till both became inſupportable to 
Henry, who was then in Normandy. - Finding that he was in fact only 
the firſt ſubject in his own dominions, he was heard to ſay, in the an- 
guiſh of his heart, Is there none who will revenge his monarch's cauſe 


upon this audacious prieſt ?? Theſe words reached the ears of four 


knights, Reginald Fitzurſe, William de Tracy, Hugh de Morville, and 
Richard Brito ; who, without acquainting Henry with their intentions, 
went over to England, where they beat out Becket's brains before the 
altar of his own church at Canterbury, in the year 1171. Henry was 


in no condition to ſecond the blind obedience of his knights; and the 


public retentment roſe ſo high, on the ſuppoſition that he was privy to 
the murder, that he ſubmitted to be ſcourged by monks at the tomb 6 
the pretended martyr. - | | 5 | 
Henry, in conſequence of his well-known maxim, endeavoured !7 
cancel all the grants which had been made by Stephen to the royal ti- 
mily of Scotland, and actually reſumed their moſt valuable poſſeſſion- 
in the north of England. This occaſioned a war between the two king: 
doms, in which William king of Scotland was taken priſoner; and, to 
deliver himſelf from captivity, was obliged to pay liege homage to king 
Henry for his kingdom of Scotland, and for all his other dominions. 
It was alſo agreed, that liege homage ſhould be done, and feulty ſworn 
to Henry, without reſerve or exception, by all the earls and barons ot 
the territories of the king of Scotland from whom Henry thould defire 
it, in the ſame manner as by his other vaſſals. The heirs of the king ( 
Scotland, and the heirs of his earls, barons, and tenants in chief, were 
likewiſe obliged to render liege homage to the heirs. of the king ol 


England. | 


Henry likewiſe Kfingniſhed his reign by the conqueſt of Ireland: 
and by marrying Eleanor, the divorced queen of France, but the heirets 
of Guienne and Poitou, he became almoſt as powerful in France as fir 
French king himſelf, and the greateſt prince in Chriſtendom. In hie 
old age, however, he was far from being fortunate. He had a turn 10: 
pleaſure, and embarraſſed himſelf in intrigues with women, particular!y 
the fair Roſamond, which were reſented by his queen Eleanor, who ever 
engaged her ſons, Henry (whom his father had unadviſedly cauſed tobe 
crowned in his own life-time), Richard, and John, into repeated rebel. 
lions, which affected their father io much, as to throw him into a fever, 
and he died at Chinon, in France, in the year 1189, and fiſty-ſeventh O! 
his age. "The fun he left in ready money at his death has perhaps been 
exagoerated ; but the moſt moderate accounts make it amount to 200,000 

During the reign of Henry, corporation charters were eſtabliſhed - 
over England; by which, as l have already hinted, the power of t le 
barons Was greatly reduced. Thoſe corporations encouraged trade; 
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ENGLAND. 
manufactures, eſpecially thoſe of ſilk, ſcem ſtill to have been confined 
to Spain and Italy: for the filk cdronation robes, made uſe of by young 
Henry and his queen, coſt 871. 10s. 4d. in the ſheriff of London's ac- 
count, printed by Mr. Maddox : a vaſt ſurn in thoſe days. Henry in- 


troduced the uſe of glaſs in windows into England, and ftone arches in 


buildings. AH . | 
In this reign, and in thoſe barbarons ages, it was a cuſtom in Lon- 


don for great numbers, to the amount of a hundred or more, of the ſons 
and relations of eminent citizens, to form themſelves into a licentious 


confederacy, to break into rich houſes and plunder them, to rob and 
murder paſſengers, and to commit, with impunity, all ſorts of diſorders. 
Henry, about the year 1170, divided England into fix parts, called cir- 
c:its, appointing judges te go at certain times of the year and hold es, 
or adminiſter juſtice to the people, as is practiſed at this day. 


Henry ſo far aboliſhed the barbarous and abſurd practice of forfeit- 


ing ſhips which had been wrecked on the coaſt, that if one man or 
animal were alive in the ſhip, the veſſel and goods were reſtored to the 


owners. This-prince was alto the firſt who levied a tax on the move- 


able and perſonal eftates of his ſubjects, nobles as well as people. To 
thow the genius of theſe ages, it may not be improper to mention the 


quarrel between Roger archbiſhop of York, and Richard archbithop of 


Canterbury. We may judge of the violence of military men and lay- 
nen, when ecclefiaſtics could proceed to ſuch extremities. The pope's 
legate having ſummoned an atlembly of the clergy at London, both the 
ar:hbiſhops claimed the privilege of fitting on his right hand; which 
queſtion of precedency begot a controverſy between them. The monks 
and retainers of archbiithop Richard fell upon Roger, in the preſence 
of the cardinal and of the ſynod, threw him on the ground, trampled 
him under foot, and ſo bruiſed him with, blows, that he was taken up 
half dead, and his life was with difficulty ſaved from their violence. 

Richard I. furnamed Cœur de Lion, from his great courage, was the 
third but cldeſt ſurviving fon of Henry II. Ihe clergy had found 


means to gain him over; and for their own ends they perſuaded him to 
Wake a molt magnificent but ruinous crutade to the Holy Land, where 


Le took Aſcalon, and performed actions of valour that gave counte- 
nance even to the fables of antiquity. After ſeveral glorious but fruit- 
leſs campaigns, he made a truce of three years with Saladin emperor 


of the Saracens; and in his return to England was treacherouſly ſur- 


prited by the duke of Auitria, who, in 1193, ſent him a priſoner to the 
emperor Henry VI. His ranſom was fixed by the ſordid emperor at 
150,000 marks; about 300,000 pounds of our preſent monex. 
— Whilſt the Scottiſh kings enjoyed their lands in England, they found 
it their intereſt, once generally in every king's reign, to perform ho- 
mage ; but when they were deprived of their 1aid lands, they paid it no 
more *, 1 | 
Woollen broad-cloaths were made in England at this time. An ox ſold 
tor three ſhillings, which anſwers to nine {hillings of our money, and a 


= theep at four pence, or one {tillipg. Weights and meaſures were now 


ordered to be the fame all over the kingdom. Richard was ſlain in 


It appears, however, that William I. king of Scotland, and his ſubjects, conſented 
o acknowledge the king of England and his heirs, to all perpetuity, to be their, ſove- 
Agip: 5 ge lords, and that they did homage for the kingdom of Scotland accord 
1 + but this advantage was given up by Rickard I, Vide lord Lyttleton's Hiſtory 
er Henry II. Vol. v. p. 220, 223, 233, 8 vo. edit. 8 | a 
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beſieging the caſtle of Chalons in the year 1199, the forty-ſecond of 


his age, and tenth of his reign. 


The reign of his brother John, who ſucceeded him, is infamous in 
the Englith hiſtory. He is ſaid to have put to death Arthur the eldes 
ton of his brother Geoffrey, who had the hereditary right to the crown. 
The young prince's mother, Conſtance, complained to Philip, the king 
of France; who, upon John's non-appearance at his court as a vaffah 
deprived him of Normandy. John, notwithſtanding, in his wars with 
the French, Scotch, and Iriſh, gave many proots of perſonal valour; 
but hecame at. laſt fo apprehenſive of a French invaſion, that he ren- 


dered himtelf a tributary to the pope, and laid his crown and regalis 


at the foot of the legate Pandulph, who kept them for five days. The 
great barons reſented his meanneſs, by taking arms; but he repeated 
his ſhameful tubmithons to the pope; and after experiencing various for. 
tunes of war, John was at laſt brought ſo low, that the barons obliged him 
10 1210 to fign the great deed ſo well known by the name of Magis 
Charta. Though this charter is deemed the foundation of Englith liber. 


ty, yet it is in fact no other than a renewal of thote immunities which the 


barons and their followers had potlefled under the Saxon princes, and 
which they claimed by the charters of Henry I. and Henry II. As the 
principles of liberty, however, came to be more enlarged, and pro- 
perty to be better ſecured, this charter, by various ſubſequcat acts and 
explanations, came to be applicable to every Englith ſubject, as well 
as to the barons, knights, and burgetles. John had ſcarcely ſigned it, 
but he retracted, and called upon the pope for protection, when tis 
barons withdrew their allegiance from John, and transferred it to Lewis, 
the eldeſt ion of Philip Auguſtus, king of France. This gave umbrage 
to che pops; and the barons being apprehenſive of their country be. 
coming a province to France, they returned to John's allegiance; but 
he was unable to protect them, till the pope refuſed to confirn the tit 
of Lewis. John died in 1210, in the eighteenth year of his reign, and 
the forty-ninth of his age, juſt as he had a glimpſe of reſuming his au- 
thority. | | „5 

The city of London owes ſome of her privileges to him. The office 
of mayor, before his reign, was for life; but he gave them a charter t0 
chooſè a mayor out of their own body, annually, and to ele& their ſheritt 
and common council annually, as at preſent, | "© 

England was in a deplorable fituation when the crown devolved upon 
Henry III. the late king's fon, who was but nine years of age. The carl 
of Fembroke was choſen his guardian; and the pope taking part witl 
the young prince, the French were defeated and driven out of the king, 
dom, and their king obliged to renounce all claims upon the crown 4 
England. The regent, carl of Pembroke, who had thus retrieved the 
independency of his country, died 1219, and the regency devolved 
upon the biſhop of Winchefter. The king was of a ſoft pliable diſpo- 
fition, and had been perſuaded to violate the Great Charter. Indes 
he ſeemed. always endeavonring to evade the privileges which he had 


been compell-d to grant and confirm. An affociation of the barons. 


was formed againtt him and his government; and a civil war breaking 
out, Henry ſeemed to be abandoned by all but his Gaſcons and *t0reig? 
inercenaries. His profuſion brought him into inexpreffible diffical 
ties; and the famous Stephen Montfort, who had married his f lter, af 

was made earl of Leiceſter, being choſen general of the aſlociation, the 
king and his two ſons were defeated, and taken priſoners, at the bon 
of Lewes. A difference happening between Montfort and the earl 0 
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Glonceſter, a nobleman of great authority, prince Edward, Henry's 
eldeſt ſon, obtained his liberty, and afſembling as many as he could of 
his father's subjects, who were jealous of Montfort, and weary of the 
tyranny of the barons, he gave battle to the rebels, whom he defeated 
at Eveſham, Auguſt 4th, 1205, and killed Montfort. The repreſenta- 


tives of the commons of England, both knights and burgeſſes, formed 


now part of the Engliſh legitlature, in a ſeparate houſe; and this gave 
the firſt blow to feudal tenures in England: but hiſtorians are not 
agreed in what manner the commons before this time formed any part 


of the Englith parliaments or great coancils. Prince Edward being 


afterwards engaged in a cruſade, Henry, during his abſence, died in 
1272, the fixty-fourth year of his age, and fifty-fixth of his reign, which 
was uncomfortable and inglorious; and yet, to the ſtruggles of this 
reign, the people in great meaſure owe the liberties of the preſent day. 
Intereſt had in that age mounted to an enormous height. . There are 
inſtances of 50 per cent. being paid for money, which tempted the 
Jews to remain in England, notwithſtanding the grievous oppreſſions 
they laboured under, from the bigotry of the age, and Henry's extor- 
tions. In 1255 Henry made a freſh demand of 8000 marks from the 
Jews, and threatened to hang them if they refuſed compliance. They 
now Joſt all patience, and defired leave to retire with their effects out 
of the kingdom: butt the king replied, © How can I remedy the op- 
vreflion you complain of? I am myſelf a beggar; I am deſpoiled; I 
am ſtripped of all my revenues; I owe above 200,000 marks; and if I 
had ſaid 300,0000 I ſhould not exceed the truth; I am obliged to pay 
my ſon prince Edward 15,000 marks a year; I have not a farthing, 
and I muſt have money from any hand, from any quarter, or by any 
means.” King John, his father, once demanded 10,000 marks from @ 
Jew at Briſtol ; and, on his refuſal, ordered one of his teeth to be drawn 
every day till he ſhould conſent. The Jew loſt ſeven teeth, and then 
paid the ſum required of him. Trial by ordeal was now entirely diſ- 
uled, and that by duel diſcouraged. Bracton's famous law- treatiſe was 
publiſhed in this reign. | 

Edward returning to England, on the news of his father's death, in- 
vited all who held of his crown in capite to his coronation dinner, which 
conſiſted (that the reader may have ſome idea of the luxury of the 
tunes) of 278 bacon hogs, 450 hogs, 440 oxen, 430 ſheep, 22,000 hens 
and capons, and 13 fat goats. (See Rymer's Fœdera.) Alexander III. 
ing of Scotland, was at the ſolemnity, and on the occaſion 500 horſes 
were let looſe, for thoſe that could catch them to keep them. 5 
Edward was a brave and politic prince; and being perfectly well 2c- 


By Tuned with the laws, intereſts, and conſtitution of his kingdom, his 
degulations, and reformation of the Jaws, have juſtly given him the title 


of the Engliſh Juſtinian. He paſſed the famous Mortmain act, whereby 
all perſons © were reſtrained from giving, by will or otherwiſe, their 


| eſtates to (thoſe fo called) religious purpoſes, and the ſocieties that 
| ever die, without a licence from the crown.” He granted certain 


privileges to the Cinque Ports, which, though now very inconſiderable, 


agg then obliged to attend the king when he went beyond ſea, with 
| lifty-ſeven Tps, each having twenty armed ſoldiers on board, and to 


n at their own coſts for the ſpace of fifteen days. He 


: pee the Welch to pay him tribute, and annexed that principality to 

us crown, and was the firſt who gave the title of Prince of Wales to his 

. eldeſt ſon. : EE 7 2 | ; : 
His vaſt conneQions with the continent were productive of many 
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benefits to his ſubjects, particularly by the introduction of reading: 


glaſſes and ſpectacles ; though they are faid to have been invented in 
the late reign, by the famous, triar Bacon. Windmills were erected in 
England about the - ſame time, and the regulation of gold and filver 
wor rkmanfhip was afcertained by an atlay, and mark of the goldimiths' 
company. After all, Edward's continental wars were unfortunate both 
to himſelf and the Enelith, by draining them of their wealth; and it 
thought that he too much neglected the woolen manufactures of his 
kingdom. He was often embroiled with the. pope, eſpec jally upon the 
afalrs of Scotland ; and he died in 1307, in the fſixty-ninth year of his 
age, and thir fifth of his reign, while he was engaged in a new EXPe- 
dition agaiuſt Scotland. He ordered his heart to be ſent to the Holy 
Land, with 32,000 pounds for the maintenance of the Holy Seprulchre, 
His fon and fucceflor Edward II. ſhowed early dfpofitions for en- 
couraging favourites; but Gaveſton, his chief n. non, a Gaicon, be- 


ing banithed by his father Edward, he mounted the throne with vin 


advantages, both political and pe erfonal, all which he ſoon forfeited by 


his own imprudence. He recalled Gaveſion, and loaded him with 


honours, and married Iſabella, daughter of the French king, who te- 
{ftored to him part of the territories which Edward I. had loſt in France, 


The barons, however, obliged him once more to banith his favourite, 


and to confirm the Great Charter, white king Robert Bruce recovered 
all Scotland, excepting the caſtle af Stirling; near to which, at Fan. 

nockburn, and in perton received the greateſt defeat England ever 
ſuffered, in 1314. Gaveſton being beheaded by the barons, the hxed 
upon young Hugh Spencer as a 155 upon the king; but he foo be- 
came his favourite. He, through his pride, avarice, and ambition, was 
banithed, together with his father, whom he had procured to be made 
earl of * inchctler. The queen, a furious, ambitions woman, per— 
faded her hutband to recall the Spencers, while the eommon people, 

from their hatred to the barons, Joined the king's ſtandard, and, after 
gefeating them, reltored him to the excrciſe of all his prerogatives. 4 


cruel ule was made of thoſe tucc elles; and many noble patriots, wit 


their eſtates, tell victims to the queen's revenge; but at luſt the becams 
cnamoured with Roger Mortimer, who was ber pritoner, and had been 
one of the moſt live of the anti-royaliſt lords. A breach between 
her and the, Spencers toon followed; and going over to France with her 
lover, the found means to form tuc £ 2 party in England, that, refurt- 
ing with ſome French troops, the put the eldeſt Spencer to an ignomi. 
nious death, made her hufband priſoner, and forced him to ahdicate 
his crown in favour of his ſon Edw ard III. then fifteen years of 155 
Nothing now but the death of Edward II. was wanting to complet 
her guilt: and he was moſt varbaroutly murdered in Berkle -C. aſtle, 
ruffians, ſuppoſed to be employed by her and her paramour Morlimes, 
11 the year 1327. | 

Upon an average, the di Top ence of living, then and now, ſeems to be 
nearly as five or fix is to one; always remembering tat their mone) 
contained thrice as much er as our money or coin 1 the fame _ 
mination does. Thus, for ex ample, if a goote then coft 22d. that 5 7 
jt vw ou 
now coft us 3s. 9d. The knights Templars were fuppreiled in! this reign! 
owing to their enormous vices. | 

Edward III. mounted the throne in 1327, He was then under the 
tuition of his mother, who cohabited with Mortimer; and they © 
Gdeavouured lo Keep polleſſion of their power by exccuting many popu 


* 
bl 
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theaſares, and putting an end to all national differences with Scot- | 
land, for which Mortimer was ęreated ear] of March. Edward, young 
as he was, was foon ſenſible of their defigns. He ſurpriſed them in 
perton at the head of a few choſen friends in the caſtle of Nottingham. 
Mortimer was put to a public death, hanged as a traitor on the com- 
mon gallows at Tyburn, and the queen herſelf was ſhut up in confine» 
ment twenty-eight years, to her death. It was not long before Edward 


tound means to quarrel with David, king of Scotland, though he had 


married his fiſter. David was driven to France by Edward Baltic}, who 
acted as Edward's tributary, king of Scotland, and general, and did the 
fame homage to Edward. for Scotland as his father had done to Ed- 
ward J. Soon after, upon the death of Charles the Fair, king of France 
(without iflue), who had ſucceeded by virtue of the Salic law, which, 
the French pretended, cut off all female ſucceſſion to that crown, Phi- 
lip of Valcis clumned it, as being the next heir-male by ſucceſſion; but 
he was oppoſed by Edward, as being the fon of Iſabella, who was ſiſter 
to the thret lat mentioned kings of France, and firſt in the female ſuc- 
ceſfion. The former was preferred; but the cate being doubtful, Ed- 
ward purſned his claim, and invaded France with a powerful army. 

On this occalion, the vaſt difference between the tzudal coriſtitutiohs 
of France, which were then in full force, and the government of Eng- 
land, more favourable to public liberty, appeared. The French officers 
knew no ſubordination. They and their men were equally undiſ- 
diplined and diſobedient, though far more numerous than their ene- 
mics in the field. The Englth freemen, on the other hand, having 
nuw vall property to fight for, which they could call their own, inde- 
pendent of a teudal law, knew its value, and had learned to defend it by 
providing themſelves with proper armour, and ſubmitting to military 
exercites and proper ſnbordination in the field. The war, on the part 
ot Edward, was therefore a continued ſcene of ſucceſs and victory. 
in 1340 he took the title of king of France, uſing it in all public acts, 
and quartered the arms of France with his own, adding this motto, 
Dieu et mon droit, «God and my right.” At Creſſy, Auguſt 26th, 1346, 
above 100,000 French were defeated, chiefly by the valour of the prince 
vt Wales, who was but fixteen years of age (his father being no more 
{han thirty-four), though the Engliſh did not exceed 30.000. The loſs 
of the French far exceeded the number of the Englith army, whoſe 
lolo confitted of no more than three knights and one efquire. and about 
litly private men Ihe battle of Poiftiers was tought in 1356, between 


the prince of Wales and the French king John, but with great ſuperior 


advantages of numbers on the port of the French, who were totally de- 
ated, and their king and his tavonrife ſon Fhilip taken priſoners. It 
15 ought that the number of French killed in this baitle was double 
that of all the Englith army; but the modeſty and politeneſs with which 
he prince treated his royal priſoners formed the brighteſt wreath in 
his garland. -. | | N | » 
. Edward's glories were not confined to France. Having left his queen 
uhppa, daughter to the ear! of Hainault, regent of England, ſhe had 
Wie good fortune to take prifoner David king of Scotland, who had 
ventured to invade England, about- fix weeks atter the battle of C refly 
Was foupht, and remained a priſoner eleven years. Thus Edward had 
the glory lo ſee two crowned heads his captives at London. Both kings 
wor afterwards ranſomed; David. for 100.000 marks, and John for 
ing millions of gold crowns ; but John returned to England, and died 
ue palace of: the Savoy. After the treaty of Bretigni, into which 
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Edward III. is ſaid to have been frightened by a dreadful ftorm, hs 
fortunes declined. He had reſigned his French dominions entirely to 
the prince of Wales; and he ſank in the eſteem of his ſubjects at home, 
on account of his attachment to his miſtreſs, one Alice Pierce. The 
prince of Wales, cormonly called the Black Priuce *, from his wear- 
ing that armour, While he was making a glorious campaign in Spain, 
where he reinltaced Peter the Cru-l on that throne, was ſeiſed with a 
conſumptive ditorder, which carries him off in the year 1372. His 
father did not long turvive him; for he died, diſpirited and obfcure, at 
Shene in Surry, in the yea? F377, the fixty-Hifth of his age, and fifiy- 
Arſt of his reign. 
No prince ever underſtood the balances ard intereſts of Europe better 
than Edward did; and he was one of the beſt and moſt illuſtrious ki ing; 
that ſat on the Englith throne. Bent on the conqueſt of France, he 
gratified the more Teadily his people in their demands for protection 
and ſecurity to their liberties and properties; but he thereby exhauſted 
His regal dominions; neither was his fueceſſor, when he mounted the 
throne; fo powerful a prince as he was in the beginning of his reign, 
He has the glory of inviting over and protecting fullers, dyers, weavers, 
and other artificers from Flanders, and of eſtabliſhipg the woollen ma- 
ur among the Engliſh, who, till his time, generally exported the 
unwrought commodity. The rate. of Being in his reign ſeems to have 
been much the lane as in the preceding; and few of the Engliſh tips 
even of war, exceeded. forty or fifty tons. But notwithſtanding the va! 
increaſe of property ia England, villanage ſtill continued in the 1oyab, 
epiſcopal, and baronial manors. Hiftorans are not agreed whether Ed- 
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2 ward made ufe of artillery in his firſt invaſion of France : but it cer- 
{1/00 _y was well known. before his death. The magnificent caſtle of . 
1M Windſor was built by Edward III. and his method of conducting that | 
1 work may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the condition of the people of that 
_ age. Inſtead of alluring workmen by contracts and wages, he aſſembled ; 
. | every county in Engla md to ſend him 10 many maſons, tilers, and car- . 
5 penters, as it he had been levying an army. Soldiers were enliſted on!y g 
4 for a ſhort time: they lived idle all the reſt of the year, and commoniy 4 
4 þ all the reſt of ther lives; one ſucceſsſul campaign, by pay and plunder, a 
4 and the ranfom of priſoners, was ſuppoted to be a ſmall fortune oa 
1 man, which was a great allurement to enter into the ſerviee. Tbe WF © 
+ wages of a maſter-earpenter was limited through the whole year fe 
5 three-peace à day, a common carpenter to two-pence, money of thi: WR © 
„ age. Es b 
40 Dr. John Wickliffe, a ſecular prieft, educated at Oxford, began, in 
1 the latter end of this reign, to ſpread the doctrincs of reformation, bY WR © 
735 his diſcourſes, lermons, and writings; and he made many diſciples of W © 
"PA all ranks and ſtations. He was a man of parts, learning, and piety, and hi © 
A has the honour of being the firſt perſon in Europe who publi ly "called = 7 
[4 in qneltfon thote doctrines which bad generally pailed for certain and . 50 
4 undiſputed, during fo many ages. The doctrihes of Wicklitfe, being WI * 
„ derived. from. Eis fearch into the ſeriptares, and into eccleſiaſtical au- " 
6 tiquity, wore nearly the ſame with tho: propagated by the reform: Bn © 
{Fj in the ſixteenth century. But though the age ſeemed ſtxongly dipole? WF : 
bs, to receive them, afiairs were not yet full y O_o for this great revolution, 4 i 
70 | * He was alfo the firſt in Englang tat bad the title of 7 ate, being created by bi 


father duke of Cornwall; and, evet Rnce „ the eldeſt ſon of the king of Fug and 12 U 
Cir duke of Cornwall, 
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3 was reſerved for a more free and inquiring age. He had many 
friends in the univerſity of Oxford, and at court, and was powerfully 
protected againſt the evil deſigns of the pope and biſhops by John of 


Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, one of the king's tons, and other great men. 
His diſciples were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Wickliftites or Lollards. 


Richard II. ſoa of the Black Prince, was only eleven years of age 
when he mounted the throne. "The Englith arms were then unſucceſs- 
£1] both in France and Scotland; but the doctrines of Wickliffe took 
root under the influence of the duke of Lancaiter, che king's uncle, 


and one of his guardians, and gave enlarged notions of liberty to the 


villains, and lower ranks of people. The truth is, agriculture was 
then in {o flourithing a ſtate, that corn, and other victuals, were ſut- 


* 


tered to be traniported, and the: Englifh had fallen upon a way of ma- 


nufacturing, for exportation, their leather, horns, and other native com- 
modities; and with regard to the woollen m-nutactures, they ſeem, from 
records, to have been exceeded by none in Europe. John of Gaunt's 
foreign connections with the crowns of Portugal and Spam were of 
prejudice to England; and fo many men were employed m unſuc- 


| cefful wars, that the commons of England, like powder receiving 


2 ſpark of fire, all at once flamed out into rebellion, under the conduct 
of hall, a prieſt, Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and others, the loweſt of the 
people, The conduct of theſe inſurgents was very violent, and in 


„ many reſpects extremely unjuftifiable; but it cannot juſtly be denied 


that the common peaple of England then laboured under many op- 
preſlions, particularly a poll gam, and had abundant reaſon to be ditcon- 
tented with the government. | | - 

Richard was not then above fixteen ; but ke acted with great ſpirit 
and wiſdom. He faced the ſtorm of the inſurgents, at the head of the 
Lcndoners, while Walworth the mayor, and Philpot an alderman, had 
the courage to put Tyler, the leader of the malcontents, to death, in 
the midſt of his adhercnts. Richard then atiociated to himſelf a new 
tet of favourites. His people and great lords again took up arms; and 
being headed by the duke of Glouceſter, the king's uncle, they forced 
Richard once more into terms; but being inſincere in all his compli- 
ances, he was upon the point of becoming more deſpotic than any king 
in England ever had been, when he loſt kis-crown and life by a fudden 
<ataſtrophe. , | | . 5 

A quarrel happened between the duke of Hereford, ſon to the duke 
ot Lancaſter, and the duke of Norfolk; and Richard baniſhed them 
both, with particular marks of injuſtice to the former, who now became 
duke of Lancaſter by his father's death. Richard curry ing over a great 
army to quell a rebellion in Ireland, a ſtrong party formed in England, 
the natural reſult of Richard's tyranny, who offered the duke of Lan- 
caſter the crown. He landed from France at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, 
and was toon at the head of 60,009 men, all of tkem-Englith. Richard 
nurried back to England. where, Iris troops refufing to fight, and his 
lubjects, whom he had affected to deſpiſe, generally deſerting him, he 
was made priſoner with no more than twenty attendants; and being 
carried to London, he was depoſed in full parliament, upon a formal 
charge of tyranny and miſcondutt; and ſoon after he is ſuppoſed to 
have been ftarved to death in priſon, in the year 1399, the thiriy-fourth 
ot his age, and the twenty-third of his reign. He had no iſſue by either 
of his two marriages. _ jo En = 
: Though the nobility of England were poſſeſſed of great power at the 
ane of this revolution, yet we do not find that it abated the influence 
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of the commons. They had the courage to remonſirate boldly in par- 
liament againſt the uſury, which was but too much practiſed in England, 
and other abuſes of both clergy and laity ; and the deſtruction of the 
feudal powers ſoon followed. 
Henry the F ourth *, ſon of John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, fourth 
ſon of Edward III. being ſettled on the throne of England, in prejudice 
to the elder branches of Edward III. 's family, the great nobility were 
in hopes that this glaring detect in his title would render him dependent 
upon them. At fivlt ſome conſpiracies were formed againſt him among 
his great men, as the dukes of Surry and Exeter, the earls of Glouceſter : 
and Saliſbury, and the archbiſhop of Vork; but he cruſhed them by his 
activity and ſteadineſs, and laid a plan for reducing their overgrown 
power, This was underitood by the Percy family, the greateſt in the 
norte of England, who complained of Henry having deprived them of 
ſome Scotch pritoners, whom they had taken in battle; and the danger- 
ous rebellion broke out under the old carl of Northumberland, and his 
{on the famous Henry Percy, ſurnamed Hotſpur; but it ended in the 
defeat of the rebels, chiefly by the valour of the prince of Wales. With 
equal good fortune, Henry ſuppreſſed the inſurrection of the Welch, 
under Owen Glendower; and by his prudent conceſſions to his parlia- 
ment, to the commons particularly, he at laſt conquered all oppoſition, 
while, to ſalve the defect of his title the parliament entailed the crown 
upon him, and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, thereby 
ſhutting out all female ſucceſſion. The young duke of Rothſay. heir to 
the crown of Scotland (afterwards James I. of that kingdom), fal ling a 
priſoner into Henry's bands about this time, was of infinite ſervice to 
his government ; and, before his death. which happened 1 in 1413, in the 
forty fixth year of his age, and thirteenth of his reign, he had the ſatis- 
faction to ſee his fon and ſucceffor, the prince of Wales, diſengage 
himſelf from many youtlfu] "Oy which till then had diſgraced his 
conduct. 
- The Engliſh marine was now ſa greatly increaſed, that we find an 
 Englith veflel of 200 tons in the Baltic, and many other ſhips of equa} 
burden carrying on a great trade ail over Europe, but with ths 
Hanſe towns in particular: With regard to public liberty, Henry IV., 
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2 as I have already hinted, was the firſt prince who gave the different or- i 
* ders in parliament, eſpecially that of the commons, their due weight, = 
15 It is however a litile ſurpriſing, that learning was at this time in a much = 
13 lower ſtate in England, and all over Europe, that it had been 200 years \ 
iy before: Bithops, when teſtifying ſynodal acts, were often forced to da 

if it by proxy, in the following terms, - viz. As I cannot read myſelt, Wi : 
13 N. N. hath ſubſcribed for me” or, As my lord biſhop cannot writ: WF : 
48 himſelf, at Iris requeſt, I have ſubſcribed.” By the influence of the By 
33 court, and the intrigues of the clerg gy, an act was obtained in the ſefions {WE } 
* of parliament 1 401, for the burning of heretics, occationed by the great E 
: 5 * The thrope being now vacant, the duke of Larcaſter fepped forth, and having | J 

Ms croſſed himſelf on his forchead and on his breaſt, and called upon the name of Chriſt 
| V3 he pronounc on theſe words, 8 I fhall give in the original lauguag ge, becauſe of 14 0 
tow - their ſingularity. 3 
N by i Is the name of ' Fadher, Son, and Ile (h, I, Henry tf Cameo, chal ge fis reum- | 5 
3 of Yu: lande, and the crouny Wo! # all the membris, and ihe afefrurtenances ; al: lat am di- | 5 
Ml ſrendi: by 1ight line of the cs de (meaning a claim! in right of his mother) coming from 77 t 
gd king Her wy Thirde, and throge that right that God 5 of ts race hath jen? me, 1 11% he | s 
+ 

t 
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increaſe of the Wickliffites or Lollards; and immediately after, one 
$Sawtre, pariſh-prieſt of St. Ofithe in London, was burnt aliye by the 
king's writ, directed to the mayor and theriffs of London. W | 

The balance of trade with foreign parts was againſt England at the 
acceſſion of Henry. V. in 1413: fo greatly had luxury increaſed. The 
Lollards, or the followers of Wicklifte, were exceffively numerous 
and fir John Oldcaftie and lord Cobham having joined them, it was“ 


pretended that he had agreed to put himſelf at their head, with a defign 


to overturn the government; but this appears to have been a ground- 
leſs accutation, from a bloody zeal of the clergy, though he was put to 
death in conſequence of it. His only real crime ſeems to have been 
the ſpirit with which he oppoſed the ſuperſtition of the age; and he 
was the firſt of the nobility who tuffered on account of religion. Henry 
was about this time engaged in a conteſt with France, which he had 
many incitements for invading. He demanded a reſtitution of Nor- 
mandy, and other provinces that had been taken from England in the 
preceding reigns; allo the payment of certain arrears due for king 
John's ranſom fince the reign of Edward III.; and availing himſelf of 
the diſtracted ſtate of that kingdom by the Orleans and Burgundy fac- 
tions, he invaded it, where he firit took Harfleur, and then defeated the 
French in the battle of Agincourt, which equalled thote of Cretly and 
Pojchers in glory to the Englith, but exceeded them in its contequences, 
en account of the vaſt number of French princes of the blood, and 
other great noblemen, who were there killed. Henry, who was as great. 
1 politician as a warrior, made tuch alliances, and divided the French 
among themſelves ſo effectually, that he forced the queen of France, 
whoſe hutband, Charles VI. was a lunatic, to agree to his marrying her 
daughter, the princeſs Catharine, to diſinherit the dauphin, and to de- 
clare Henry regent of France during her huſband's life, and him and 
his iſſue ſncceflors to the French monarchy, which muſt at this time 
have been exterminated, had not the Scots (though their king ſtill con- 
tnved Henry's captive) furniſhed the dauphin with vaſt ſupplies, and 
preterved the French crown for his head. Henry, however, made a 
trlumphal entry into Paris, where the dauphin was proſcribed ; and aft- 
er receiving the fealty of the French nobility, he returned to England 
to levy a force that might cruſh the dauphin and his Scottiſh auxilia- 
ries. He probably would have been ſuccetsftul, had he not died of a 
pleuritic diſorder, 1442, the thirty-fourth year of his age, and the-tenth 
of his reign. | 1 5 | 

Henry V.'s vaſt ſucceſſes in France revived the trade of England, and 
at the lame time increaſed and eſtabliſhed the privileges and liberties 
of the Engliſh commonalty. As he died when he was only thirty. four 
Years of age, it is hard to ſay, if he had lived, whether he might not 
have given the Jaw to all the-continent of Europe, which was then 
greatly diſtracted by the diviſions among its princes ; but whether this 
would have been of ſervice or prejudice to the growing liberties of his 
Engliſh ſubjects we cannot determine. 0 | 

an authentic and exact account of the ordinary revenues of the 
crown during this reign, it appears that they amounted only to 55,7 141. 
4 year, which is nearly the ſame with the reverines in Henry III 4 
time : and the kings of England had neither become much richer non 
Aran; in the courte of 200 years. The ordinary expentes of the govern. 
85 "amounted to 52,5071. ſo that the King had of ſurplus only 3, 207]. 
ED the ſupport of his houſehold, for his wardrobe, for the expenſes of 
Em allies, aud other articles. This ſum was not nearly ſufficient even 
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in time of peace; and, to carry on his wars, this great conqueror was 
reduced to many miſerable ſhifts: he borrowed from all quarters, he 
pawned his jewels, and fometimes the crown 1tlelf; he ran in arrears 
to his army; and he was often obliged to ſtop in the midſt of his career 
of victory, and to grant a truce to the enemy. I mention theſe par. 
ticulars that the reader may judge of the ſimplicity and temperance of 
our predeceſſors three centuries ago, when the expenics of the greateſt 
king in Europe were ſcarcely equal to the penſion of a ſuperannuated 
courtier of the preſent age. | 1 1 

It required a prince equally able with Henry IV. and V. to conform 
the title of the Lancaſter houte to the throne of England.  tlenry VI. 
ſurnamed of Windſor, was no more than nine months old, when, in 
conſequence of the treaty of Troyes, concluded by his father with the 
French court, he was proclaimed king of France as well as England. 
He, was under the tuition of his two uncles, the dukes of Bedford and 
Glouceſter, both of them princes of great accomplithments, virties, and 
courage, but unable to preſerve their brother's conqueſts. Upon the 


death of Charles VL. the affections of the French for his family revived 


in the prion of his ſon and ſuccetior Charles VII. The duke of Bed. 
ford, who was regent of France. pertormed many glorious actions, and 
at laſt laid fiege to Orleans, which, if taken, would have completed the 


conqueſt of France. The ficge was raiſed by the valour and good con- 


duct of the Maid of Orleans, a phænomenon hardly to be paratieled in 
hittory, ſhe being born of the loweſt extraction, and bred a cow. keeper, 
and ſome time a helper in ſtables in public inns. She muſt, notwith- 
ſtanding, have poticticd an amazing fund of ſagacity as well as valour, 
After an unparalleled tram of heroic. actions, and placing the crown 
upon her ſovsreigu's head, ſhe was taken priſoner by. the Engliſh in 
making a ſally during the fiege of Compiegne, who burnt her alive fo 
a witch, at Rouen, May 30, 1431. h | 
The death of the duke of Bedford, and the agreement of the dnke of 
Burgundy, the great ally of the Engliſh, wi'h Charles VII. contributed 
to the entire ruin of the Engliſh intereſt in France, and the loſs of ail 
their fine provinces in that kingdom, notwithitanding the amazing 


courage of H albot the firſt ear} of Shrewſbury, and their other officers. 
The capital mis fortune of England, at this time, was its diſunion at 


hom. The duke of Glouceſter loſt his authority in the government; 
and the king married Margaret of Anjou, daughter to the needy king 
af Sicily, a woman of a high ſpirit, but an implacable diſpoſition; 
while the ca:dinl of Winchefter, who was the richeſt ſubject in Eng- 
land, if not in Zurope, prefiged at the head of the treaſury, and by his 
avarice ruined the intereſt of England, both at home and abroad. Next 
to the card mal, the duke of York, who was lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
was the moſt powerful ſubject in England. He was deſcended by the 
mother's tide irom Lionel, an elder fon of Edward III. and prior 1 
claim to the reigning king, who was deſcended from John of Gaunt, 
Edward's youngeſt fon : and he affected to keep up the diſtinction of 3 
white rcie; that of the houſe of Lancaſter being red. It is certain that 
he paid no regard to the parliamentary entail of the crown upon the 
reigning family: and he loft no opportunity of forming a party to at- 
ſert his right. but acted at firſt with a moſt profound diſſimulation. 
The duke 0 Suffolk was a favourite of the queen. who was a profeſſed 
enemy to the duke of York; but being impeached in purlian-ent, he 


was baniſhed for five years, and had his head ſtruck off on board 


hip, by a common ſailor. This was followed by an inſurrection ot 
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20,000 Kentiſh-men, headed by one Jack Cade, a man of Jow condi- 
tion, who ſent to the court a liſt of grievances; but he was defeated 


by the valour of the citizens of London, and the queen ſeemed to be 
perfectly ſecure againſt the duke of York. The inglorious manage- 


ment of tlie Engliſh affairs in France befriended him; and upon his ar- 


rival in England from Ireland, he found a ſtrong party of the nobility 


his friends; but being conſidered as the fomenter of Cade's rebellion, 
he profeſſed the moſt profound reverence to Henry. 


The perſons in high power and reputation in 


wick. The latter had the greateſt land eſtate of any ſubject in England; 
and his vaſt abilities, joined to ſome virtues, rendered him equally po- 


pular. Both father and ſon were ſecretly on the ſide of Vork; and 


during a fit of illneſs of the king, that duke was made protector of the 
realm. Both ſides now prepared for arms; and the king recovering, 
the queen with wonderful activity aflembled an army; but the royaliſts 
were defeated in the firſt battle of St. Alban's, and the king himſelf was 
taken priſoner. The duke of Vork was once more declared protector 
of the kingdom; but it was not long before the queen reſumed all her 
influence in the government, and the king, though his weakneſs be- 
came every day more and more viſible, recovered all his authority. 

The duke of York upon this threw off the maſk, and, in 1459, he 
openly claimed the crown; and the queen was again defeated by the 


earl of Warwick, who was now called the king-maker. A parliament 


pon this being aſſembled, it was enacted that Henry ſhould poſſeſs the 
throne for life, but that the duke of York ſhould ſucceed him, to the 
excluſion of all Henry's iſſue. All, excepting the magnanimous queen, 
agreed to this compromiſe. She retreated northwards; and the king 


being ſtill a priſoner, the pleaded his cauſe fo well, that, aſſembling a 
freſh army, the fought the battle of Wakefield, where the duke of York 


was defeated and lain, in 1460. 3 | 


It is remarkable, that, though the duke of York and his party openly 
aſſerted his claim to the crown, they till profeſſed allegiance to Henry; 


but the duke of York's fon, afterwards Edward IV. prepared to re- 
venge his father's death, and obtained ſeveral victories over the royaliſts. 


The queen, however, advanced towards London: and defeating the 


earl of Warwick, in the ſecond battle of St Alban's, the delivered her 


| huſband ; but the diſorders committed by her northern troops diſguſted 


the Londoners fo much, that the durſt not enter London, where the 
duke of York was received, on the 28th of February 1401, while the 
queen and her huſband were obliged to retreat northwards. She ſoon 


rated another army, and fought the battle of Towton, the moſt bloody 


perhaps that ever happened in any civil war. After prodigies of valour 
had been performed on both fides, the victory remained with young 
king Edward, and near 40,000 men lay dead on the field of battle. 


Margaret and her linfband were once more obliged to fly to Scotland, 


where they met with generous protection. | 
This civil war was carried on with greater animoſity than any 
perhaps ever known. Margaret was as blood-thirfty as her oppo- 
nents; and when priſoners on either ſide were made, their deaths, eſpe- 
clally if they were of any rank, were deferred only for a few hours. 
Margaret, by the conceſſions the made to the Scots, ſoon raiſed a freſh 
army there, and in the north of England, but met with defeat upon de- 


teat, till at laſt her hutband, the untortunate Henry, was carried priſoner 
to London, Ef | g 


England, next to the 
duke of York were the earl of Saliſbury, and his ſon the earl of War- 
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The duke of York, now Edward IV. being ci owned on the 20th of 
June, fell in love with, and privately married, Elizabeth the widow ot 
fir John Gray, though he had ſome time before {ent the earl of Wir. 
«wick to demand the king of France's fitter in marriage, in which em. 
batly he was fſuccetsful, and nothing remained but the bringing OVex 
the princeſs mto England. When the ſecret of Edward's marriage broke 
out, the haughty carl, deeming himſelf affronted, returned to England 
inflamed with rage and indignation, and, from deing Edward's beſt 
friend, became his moſt formidable enemy; and gaining over the duke 


of Clarence, Edward was made priſoner ; but eſcaping trom his 


confinement, the earl of Warwick and the French king, Lewis XI. 
declared for the reſtoration of Henry, who was replaced on the throne, 
and Edward narrowly eſcaped to Holland. 
adyanced to London, under pretence of elaiming his dukedom of 
Fork; but being received into the capital, he reſumed the exercilc of 
royal authority, made king Henry once more his priſoner, and deteated 
and killed Warwick in the battle of Barnet. A few days after he de- 
feated a freſh army of Lancaſtrians, and made queen Margaret pritoner, 
together with her ſon prince Edward, whom Edward's brother, the duke 
of Glonceſter, murdered in cold blood, as he is taid (but with no great 
thow of probability) to have done his father Henry VI. then a priſoner 
in the tower of London, a few days after, in the year 1471. 

Edward, partly to amule the. public, and partly to ſupply the vaſt ex- 
penſes of his court, pretended vmetimes to qusarrel, and ſometimes to 
treat, with France: but bis i irregularitics brought him to his death (1483) 
in the twenty-third year of his reign. and forty-tecond of his age. 

' Notwithſtanding the turbulence of the times, the trade and manufac. 


tures of England, particularly the woollen, increated during: the reigns 


of Henry VI. and Edward IV. So early as 1440, a navigation act was 
thought of by the Englith, as the only means to prelerve to thembelves 

the benefit of being the ſole carriers of their own merchandiſe ; but fo- 
reign influence prey vented Henry's pailing the bill for that purpofe. The 


invention of printing, which is generally ſuppoſed to have been im- 


ported into England by William Caxton, and which received ſors 


countenance from F. dward, is the chief glory of his reign ; but learn- 


ing in general was then in a poor ſtate in England. T be lord Tiptoſt 
was its great patron, and ieems to have been the firſt Engliſh nobleman 
who cultivated what are now called the belles lettres. The books 
printed by Cazton are moſtly re-tranſlations, or compilations from the 
French or monkiſh Latin; but it muſt be acknow tedged, at the lame 
time, that literature, after this period, made a more rapid and genera. 
progreſs among the Englith than it did in any other European nation. 
The famous Littleton, judge of the Common Fleas, and Forteſcue, 
chancellor of England, flouriſhed at this period. 

Edward IV. left two ſons by his queen, who had xerciſed hex power 
with no great prudence, by having nobilitated many of her obſcurè fe- 
lations. Her eldeſt fon, Edward V. was about thirteen; and his uncle, 
the duke of Glaucefter, taking advantage of the gueen's unpopularity 
among the great men, found means to. baſtardiſe her ifſue, by a 
parliament, under the ſcandalous pretext of a pre-contract between 
their father and another lady. The duke, at the fame time, was declared 0 
guardian of the kingdom, and at laſt accepted the crown, which was 
offered him by the Londoners; having firſt put to death all the nobi- 
Itty am great men whom he thought to be well affected to the late 
king's family, Waether the king and his brother were murdered! in the 


Returning from thence, he 
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Tower, by his direction, is, donbt? The moſt probable opinion is, 
that they were clandeftinely feyi ab oad by his orders, and that the 


U .14cr died, but that the younger furvived nd was the ſame who was 
W well known by the name of Perkin Warbeek. Be this as it will, the 


Engliſh were prepoſſeiſed fo ſtrongly againt. Richard, as being the mur- 
derer of his nephews, that the earl of Richmond, who fill remained in 
France, carried on a ſecret correſpondence with the remains of Edward 
IV. friends; and by offering to marry his eldeft danghter, he was en- 
couraged to invade England at the head of about 2000 foreign troops; 
but they were ſoon joined by 7000 Englith and Welch. A battle be- 
tween him and Richard, who was at the head of 15,000 men, enſued at 
Boſworth-tield, in which Richard, after diſplaying moſt aſtonithing acts 
of perſonal valour, was killed, having been firſt abandoned by a main 
divif6ou of his army, under lord Stanley and his brother, in the year 
1485. 5 | TEEN 
Though the ſame act of baſtardy affected the daughters as well as the 
fons of the late king, yet no diſputes were raiſed upon the legitimacy of 
the princeſs Elizabeth, eideſt daugater u to Edward IV. and who, as had 
been before concerted, married Henry of Lancaſter, ear] of Richmond, 
thereby uniting both houſes, which happily put an end to the long and 
bloody wars between the contending houſes of York and Lancafter. 
Henry, however, reſted his right npon conqueſt, and ſeemed to pay 
little regard to the advantages of his marriage. He was the firſt who 
inſtituted that guard called Yeomen, which ſtill ſubſiſts; and, in imita- 
tion of his predeceſſor, he gave an irrecoverable blow to the dangerous 
privileges aflumed by the barons, in abolithing liveries and retainers, 
by which every malefactor could ſhelter himſelf from the law, on aſ- 
juming a nobleman's livery, and attending his perſon. The deſpotic 
court of ſtar- chamber owed its original to Henry; but at the ſame 
time, it muſt be acknowledged, that he paſſed many acts, eſpecially 
tor trade and navigation, that were highly for the benefit of his ſub- 
jects; and, as a finithing ſtroke to the fendal tenures, an act paſſed, bp 
which the barons and gentleman of landed intereſt were at liberty to 


tion. 

This, if we regard its conſequences, is perhaps the moſt important 
act that ever paſſed in an Engliſh parliament, though its tendency ſeems 
anly to have been known to the politic king. Luxury, by the increaſe 
of trade, and the diſcovery of America, had broken with irreſiſtible force 
to England; and moneyed property being chiefly in the hands of the 
commons, the eſtates of the barons became theirs, but without any of 


their daugerous privileges; and thus the baronial powers were gradually 


extinguiſhed in England. 

_ Henry, after encountering and furmovnting many difficulties both in 
France and Ireland, was attacked in the polleſhon of his throne by a 
young: man, one Perkin Warbeck, who pretended to be the duke of 
1 or, ſecond ſon ta Edward IV. and was acknowledged as ſuch by the 
auchefs of Burgundy, Edward's ſiſter. We thall not follow the adven- 
tures of this young man, which were various and uncommon ; but it is 
certain that many of the Englith, with the courts of France and Scot- 
land, believed him to be what he pretended. Henry endeavoured to 


prove the. death of Edward V. and his brother, but never did it to the 


public ſatisfaction ; and though James IV. of Scotland diſmiſſed Perkin 
* : TS. . » : wy 7 : 
out of his dominious, velng engaged in a treaty of marriage with Hen- 


JS eldat daughter, yet, by the kind manner in which he entertained 


jell and mortgage their lands, without fines or licences for the aliena- 
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and diſmiſſed him, it is plain that he believed him to be the real duke ot 
York, eſpecially as he refufed to deliver up his perſon; which he might: 
have done with honour, had he thought him an impoſtor. Perkin. after 
various unfortunate adventures, fell into Henry's hands, and vas ſhut 
up in the Tower of London, from whence he endeavoured to eſcape 
along with the innocent earl of Warwick; for which Perkin was hang- 
ed. and the earl beheaded. In 1499, Henry's eldeſt ſon, Arthur prince 
of Wales, was married to the princeſs Catharine of Arragon, da ughter 
to the king and queen of Spain; and he dying ſoon after, ſuch was 
Henry's reluctance to refund her great dowry, 200.000 crowns of gold, 
that he conſented to her being marric4 again to his ſecond ton, then 
prince of Wales, on pretence that the firſt match had not been con- 
ſummated. Soon after, Henry's eldeſt daughter, the princeſs Margaret, 
was ſent with a moſt magnificent tfmn to Scotland, where the was 
married to James IV. Henry, at the time of his death, which happened 
in 1509, the fifty ſecond year of his age, and twenty-fourth of his reign, 
was poſſeſſed of 1, 800, 0001. fterling, which is equivalent to five mil- 
lions at preſent; ſo that he may be ſuppoſed to have been maſter of 
more ready money than all the kings in Europe befides poſſeſſed, the 
mines of Peru and Mexico being then only beginning to be worked, 
He was immoderately fond of replenithing his coffers, and often tricked 
his parliament to grant him ſubſidies for foreign alliances which he in- 
tended not to purſue. | N = | | 
The vatt alteration which happened in the conſtitution of England 
during Henry VII.'s reign bas been already mentioned. His exceflive 
love of money, and his avarice, was the probable reaton why he did 
not become maſter of the Weſt Indies, he having the firſt offer of the 
diſcovery from Columbus; whoſe propoſals being rejected by Henry, 
that great man applied to the court of Spain, and he ſet out upon the 
diſcovery of a new world in the year 1492, which he efte&ed after à 
paſſage of thirty-three days, and took poſteſſion of the country in the 
name of the king and queen of Spain. Henry, however, made ſome 
amends by encouraging Cabot, a Venetian, who diſcovered the main 
land of North America in 1498; and we may obſerve, to the praiſe of 
this king, that ſometimes, in order to promote commerce, he lent to mer- 
chants ſums of money without intereſt, when he knew that their ſtock 
was not ſufficient for thoſe enterpriſes which they had in view. From 
the proportional prices of living, produced by Maddox, Fleetwood, and 
other writers, agriculture and breeding of cattle muſt have been prodi- 
Ziouſly advanced before Henry's death. An inſtance of this is given in 
the caſe of lady Anne, fitter to itjenry's queen, who had an allowance 
of 20s. per weck for her exhibition, ſuſtentation, and convenient diet 
of meat and drink; alſo for two gentlewomen, one woman child, one 
gentleman, one yeoman, and three grooms (in all eight perſons), 51]. 
. 11s. 8d. per annum, for their wages, diet, and cloathing; and for the 
Wok. maintenance of ſeven horſes, 161. 9s, 4d. 1. e. for each horle, 21. 7s. 0dz- 
Fi yearly. money being ſtill 14 times as weighty as our modern flyer 
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A £0in. Wheat was at that day no more than 3s. 4d. a quarter, whick 
13 aniwers to 5s, of our money; conſequently it was about ſeven times 83 


cheap as at preſent: ſo that, had all other neceflaries been equally cheap, 
the could have lived as well as on 12661. 10s. 6d. of our modern mont), 


1 fl or ten times as cheap as at preſent. 5 

1 | The ſine arts were as far advanced in 7ngland at the acceſſion of 
. Henry VIII. 1509, as in any European country, if we except Italy ; 
YA aud perhaps no prince ever entered with greater advantages than he dio 
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on the exerciſe of royalty. Young, vigorous, and rich, without any ri- 
val, he held the balance of pqwer in Europe; but it is certain that he 
neglected thoſe advantages in commerce with which his father became 
too lately acquainted. Imagining he could not ſtand in need of a ſup- 
ply, he did not improve Cabot's diſcoveries; and he ſuffered the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies to be engroſſed by Portugal and Spain. His vanity 
engaged him too much in the affairs of the continent; and his flatterers 
encouraged him to make preparations for the conqueſt of all France. 
Theſe projects, and his eſtablithing what is properly called a zaval royal, 
for the permanent defence of the nation (a moft excellent meaſure), 
jed him into incredible expenſes. He became a candidate for the 
German empire, during its vacancy; but ſoon refigned his pretenſions 
to Francis I. of France, and Charles of Auſtria, king of Spain, who was 
elected in 1519. Henry's conduct, in the long and bloody wars be- 
tween thoſe princes, was directed by Wolſey's views upon the pope- 
dom, which he hoped to gain by the intereſt of Charles; but finding 
himſelf twice deceived, he perſuaded his maſter to declare himſelf for 
Francis, who had been taken priſoner at the battle of Pavia. Henry, 
however, continued to be the dupe of all parties, and to pay great part 
of their expenſes, till at laſt he was forced to lay vaſt burdens upon his 
ſubjects. | N 5 
Henry continued all this time the great enemy of the reformation, 
and the champion of the popes and the Romiſh church. He wrote a 
book againſt Luther, Of the Seven Sacraments,” about the year 1521, 
for which the pope gave him the title of Defender of the Faith, which 
his fucceſſors retain to this day; but, about the year 1527, he began to 
have ſome ſcruple with regard to the validity of his marriage with his 
brother's widow. T ſhall not ſay how far on this occaſion he might be 
influenced by fcruples of his conſcience, or averſion to the queen, or the 
charms of the famous Anne Boleyn, maid of honour to the queen, whom 
he married, before he had obtained from Rome the proper bulls of di- 
vorce from the pope. The difficulties he met with in this proceſs ruin- 
ed Wolſey, who died heart-broken, after being ſtript of his immenſe 
power and potſeſſions. „5 ä 
A variety of circumſtances, it is well known, induced Henry at laſt 
to throw off all relation to, or dependence upon, the church of Rome, 
and to bring abont. a reformation ; in which, however, many of the 
 Romith errors and ſuperſtitions were retained. Henry never could 
have effected this mighty meaſure, had it not been for his deſpotic diſ- 
poſition, which broke out on every occaſion. Upon a flight ſuſpicion 
of his queen's inconſtancy, and after a ſham trial, he cut off her head 
in the Tower, and put to death ſome of her neareſt relations; and in 
many reſpects he acted in the moſt arbitrary manner; his wiſhes, how- 
ever anreatonable, being too readily complied with, in conſequence of 
the thametful ſervility of his parliaments, The diſſolution of the reli- 
£105 houſes, and the immenſe wealth that came to Henry by ſeiſing all 
we ecclefiaſtical property in his kingdom, enabled him to give full 
cope to his ſanguinary diſpoſition ; ſo that the beſt and moſt innocent 
blood of England was thed on ſcaffolds, and ſeldom any long time paſſed 
without being marked with ſome illuſtrious victim of his tyranny.— 
Among others, was the aged counteſs of Saliſbury, deſcended immedi- 
atcly from Edward IV. and mother to cardinal Pole; the marquis of 
deter, the lord Montague, and others of the blood: royal, for holding 
2 corretpondence with that cardinal. | | „ 
His third wife was Jane Seymour, daughter to a gentleman of fortune 
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51s | ENGLAND. 
and family; - but he died in bringing Edward V I. into the world. Hy 


fourth wife was Anne, ſiſter to the duke of Cleves, He difliked her 1% 


much, that he ſcarcely bedded with her; and obtaining a divorce, he 
tuffered her to reſide in England on a penſion of 30001. a yea Bis 
fifth wife was Catharine Howard, neice to the duke of Norfolk, 
whoſe head he cut off for ante- nuptial incontinency. His laſt wife was 
Caiharine Pär, in whoſe pofleſſion he died, after ſhe had narrowly e- 
icaped being brought to the ſtake, for her religious opinions, which fe 
vouret the reformation. Henry's cruelty increaſed with his years, and 
Mas now CXereiled promiſcuouſly on proteſtants and catholics. He put 
the brave carl ef Surry to death, without a crime being proved againf 
him; and his father, the duke of Norfolk, muſt have ſuffered the next 
day, had he not been faved by Henry's own death; 1547, in the 50th year 
of his age, atid the 38th of his reign.” 

The ſtate of England, during the reign of Henry VIII. is, by the 
means of printing, better known than that of his predeceilors. His at- 
tention to the naval ſecurity of England was highly commendable ; and 
it 1s certain _ he employed the unjuſt and arbitrary power he fre- 


_ quently aſſumed, in many retpects, for the glory and intereſt of his fub- 


jects. Without inquiring uito his religious motives, it mutt be can- 
didly confefled, that, "Sf the reformation gone through all the forms 


prefcribed by the laws and the conrts of Juſtice, 1% probably never 


could have taken place, or at leaſt not for many years; and whatever 


Henry's perſonal crimes or failings might have been, the partition he 


made of the church's property among his courtiers and favourites, and 
thereby reſcuing it from dead hands, undoubtedly promoted the pre- 


ont greatnets ot England. With regard to learning and the arts, Hen- 


xy was a generous encourager of both. He gave a penfion to Lraſmus, 
the moſt learned man of his age. He brought to ngland, encouraged, 
and protected Hans olbein, that excellent painter and. architect; and 
in his reign noblemen's houfes began to have the air of Italian mag- 
nificence and regularity. He was a conſtant and generons tricnd to 
Cranmer; and though he was, upon the whole, rather whimſical than 


fettled in his own principles of religion, he advanced and encouraged 


many who became atterwards the infruments of a more pure reforma- 


tion. 
Im this reign the Bible was order 4 to 15 printed in Engliſh. Wales 


Was united and incorporated with England. Ireland was created into a 


kingdom. and Henry took the title of king inſtead of lord of Irelan. 


Edward VI. was but nine years of age at the time of his fithers 
death; and after fome diſputes were over, the regency was ſottled in the 
perſon of his uncle the earl of Hertford, afterwards the protector. and 


duke of Somerſet, a declared friend and patron of the 1Eformation, auc 
2 bitter enemy to the See of Rome. 


The reader is to obſerve in general, that the reformation was pot ef: 
fefted without many public diſturbances. The common people, during 
the reigns of Henry and Edward, being deprived of the lait rcliet they 
had from abbeys and religious houſes, and being ejected from their mal 


_ eorn-growing farms, had often taken arms, but had been as often ſup 


pre ſſed by the government ; and ſeveral of theſe inſurrections were 
cruthed in this reign. 

The telornuation, however, els on rapidiy, through the zeal. of 
Cranmer. and others, ſome of them foreign divincs. In ſome caſes, 
particularly with regard to the princets Mary, Web loſt fight of that mo” 
dcration w chich the retormers had before 10 frong} y recommended; aud 
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feme eruel ſanguinary executions, on account of religion, took place. 
Edward's youth excuſes him from blame; and his charitable endow- 
ments, as Bridewell, and St. Thomas's hoſpitals, and allo ſeveral ſchools 
which {11 exift and flourith, how the goodaets of his heart, He died 


of a deep conſumption in 1553, in the 10th year of his age, and the 7th . 


of his reign. if ; YESE: | 3 
Edward, on his death -bed, from his zeal for religion, had made a 
very unconſtitutional will ; for he ſet aſide his liſter Mary from the ſuc- 


_ eeflion, which was claimed by lady Jane Grey, daughter to the ducheſs 


of Suffolk, younger fiſter to Henry VIII. This lady, though the had 


fearcely reached her 17th year, was a prodigy of learning and virtue; 


but the bulk of the Englith nation recogniſed the claim of the princeſs 
Mary, who cut off lady Jane's head. Her huſband, lord Guildford Dud- 
ley, fon to the duke of North umberland, allo ſuffered in the fame man- 
ner. 


der Wyat, and procecded like a female fury to re eſtabliſh popery, 
which the did all over England. She recalled cardinal Pole from ba- 
tihment, made him infirumental in her cruelties, and lighted up the 
Hames of perſecution, in which archbiſhop Craamer, the bithops Ridley, 
Hooper. and Latimer, and many other illuſtrious contettors of the Eng- 
ih reforined church, were conſumed ; not to mention a vaſt number 


* 


of other ſacrifices of both ſexes, and all ranks, that ſuffered through 


every quarter of the kingdom. Bonner, biſhop of London, and Gar- 


diner, biſhop of Wincheliter, were the chief executioners of her bloody 
mandates: and bad the lived, the would have endeavoured to extermi- 
nate all her proteſtant ſubjects. | g + ©. 33 8 

Mary now married Philip II. of Spain, who, like herſelf, was an un- 
feeling bigot to popery; and the chief praiſe of her reign is, that, by the 
marriage articles, proviſion was made tor the independency of the Eng- 
liſh crown. By the aſliſtance of troops which the furniſhed to her huſ- 
band, he gained the important battle of St. Quintin; but that victory 
was 10 ill improved, that the French, under the duke of Guite, fon 
after took Calais, the only place then remaining to the -Kngliſh in 
France, and which had been held ever fince the reign of Edward III. 
This loſs, which was. chiefly owing to cardinal Pole's ſecret connections 
with che French court, is ſaid to have broken Mary's heart, who died 
in 1558, in the 42d year of her life, and Oth of her reign. In the 
heat of her perſecuting flames (ſays a contemporary writer of credit) 
were. burnt to aſhes, 1 archbiſhop, 4 bithops, 21 divines, 8 gentle- 
men, 8-4 artificers, and 100 huſbandmen, ſervants, and labourers, 26 
wires, 20 widows, : 9 virgins, 2 boys, and 2 infants; one of them 


whipped to death by Bonner, and the other, ſpringing out of the mo- 


thers womb from the ſtake as the burned, thrown again into the 
Hrg.“ Several allo died in priſon, and many were otherwiſe cruelly 
treated. 55 7 1 | 
Vizabeit, daughter to Henry VIII. by Anne Boleyn, mounted the 
throne under the moſt diicouraging circumſtances, both at home and 
abroad, Popery was the eftabliſhed religion of England; her title to 
WC cron, on account of the eircumſtanecs attending her mother's 
marriage and death, was diſputed by Mary queen of Scots, grandchild 
to Henry VII.'s eldeſt danghter, and wite to the dauphin of. France ; 
and the only ally the had on the continent was Philip king of Spain, 
Who was the life and foul of the popiſh cauſe, both abroad and in M g- 
land. Elizabeth was no more than 25 years of age at the time of hes 


Mary being thus ſettled on the throne, ſuppreſſed an inſurrection un- 
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inauguration; but her ſufferings under her bigoted ſiſter, joined to the 
ſuperiority of her genius, had taught her caution and policy; and ſhe 
ſoon conquered all difficulties. ' 

In matters of religion ſhe ſucceeded with ſurpriſing facility; for in her 
firſt parliam ent in 1559, the laws eſtabliſhing popery were repealed, her 
ſupremacy was reſtored, and an act of uniformity paſſed ſoon after. And 
it is obſerved, that of 9400 beneficed clergymen in England, only about 
120 refuſed to comply with the reformation. With regard to her title, 
the took advantage of the divided ſtate of Scotland, and formed a party 

there, by which Mary, now become the widow of Francis II. of France, 
was obliged to renounce, or rather to ſuſpend, her claim. Elizabeth, 
not contented with this, ſent troops and money, which ſupported the 
Scotch malcontents, till Mary's unhappy marriage with lord Darley, 
and then with Bothwell, the ſuppoſed murderer of the former, and her 
other miſconduct and misfortunes, drove her to take refuge in Eliza- 
beth's dominions, where ſhe had often been promiſed a fafe and ho- 
nourable aſylum. It is well known how unfaithful Elizabeth was to 
this proſeſſion of friendſhip, and that ſhe detained the unhappy pri- 
foner 18 years in England, then brought her to a tham trial, pretend- 
ing that Mary aimed at the crown, and, without ſufficient proof of her 
guilt, cut off her head—an action which greatly tarniſhed the glories of 
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her reign. | | _ 5 
The ſame Philip who had been the huſband of her late fiſter, upon . 
Elizabeth's acceſſion to the throne, offered to marry her: but ſhe dexter- F 


oufly avoided his addreſſes; and by a train of 1kilful negotiations be- 
tween her court and that of France, ihe kept the balance of Europe ſo 
undetermined, that the had leiſure to unite her people at home, and to 
eſtabliſh an excellent internal policy in her dominions. She ſupported 
the proteſtants of France againſt their perfecuting princes and the pa- 
piſts, and gave the dukes of Anjou and Alengon, brothers of the 
French king, the ſtrongeſt aflurances that one or other of them ſhiould 
be her huſband ; by which the kept that court, who dreaded Spain, at 
4 the ſame time in ſo good humour with her government, that it ſhowed 
no reſentment when the cut off queen Mary's head. 
When Philip was no longer to be impoſed upon by Elizabeth's arts, 


which had amuſed and baffled him in every quarter, it is well known 

that he made uſe of the immenſe ſums he drew from Peru and Mexico ( 

in equipping the moſt formidable armament- that perhaps ever had 'S 

5 been put to ſea, and a numerous army of veterans, under the prince of © 

| Parma, the beſt captain of that age, and that he procured a papal bull 11 

| for abfolving Elizabeth's ſubjects from their allegiance. The largeneſs 11 

: of the Spaniſh ſhips proved diſadvantageous to them on the ſeas where 8 C 

5 they fought ; the lord admiral Howard, and the brave ſea- officers under 12 
10 him, engaged, beat, and chaſed the Spaniſh fleet for ſeveral days; and 10 
wot the ſeas and tempeſts finiſhed the deſtruction which the Englith arms _ 
1 had begun, and few of the Spaniſh ſhips recovered their ports. Next EL 
Fa to the admiral, lord Howard of Effingham, fir Francis Drake, captain | 
. Hawkins, and captain Frobither, diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt this FCG 
4. formidable invaſion, in which the Spamards are ſaid to have loſt 81 0 
"ty ſhips of war, large and ſmall, and 13.500 men. 5 A { 

1 99 Elizabeth had for ſome time ſupported the revolt of the Hollanders 8 
91 from Philip, and had ſent them her favourite, the earl of Leiceſter, ho b 
1 acted as her viceroy aud general in the Low Countries. Though Lei- 1* 
Ee ceſter behaved ill, yet her meaſures were ſo wilt, that the Dutch efta- | 4 
= 


4 N 1 5 - 7 
1 | bliſhed their independency; and then ſhe ſcnt forth her fleets unde! 
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Pra! KG, Raleigh, the ear? of Cumber land, and other gallant naval officers, 
into the Eaſt and Welt Indies whence they brought prodigious trea- 
jures, taken from the Spaniards, into England. 

B Elizabeth in her old age grew diftrutiful, peeviſh, and jealons. T hongh 
WB ſhe undoubtedly loved the earl of Eſſex, the teaſed him by her caprici- 
| uincſs into the madneſs of taking arms, and then cut off his head. She 
complained that ſhe had been betray ed into this ſanguinary meaſure ; 
and this occafioned a finking of her ſpirits, Which bro! ughit her to her 
grave in 19002, the feventieth year of her age, and 45th of her reign, 
having previouſly named her kinſman James VI. king of Scotland, and 
fon to Mary, for her fucceflor. 

The above form the great lines of Elizabeth's reizn; and from them 
may be traced, either immediately or remotely, every act of her govern- 
ment. She ſupported he proteitants in Germany againt the nouſe of 
Auliria, of which Philip king of Spain was the head. She cruſhed the 


papiſts in her own 3 for the ſame reaſon, and made a farther” 


rctormation in the church of England, in which ſtate it has remained 
ever fince. In 1600 the Engitth Eaſt-India ene 1 received its firſt 
formation, that trade being then in the hands of the Portugueſe (in con- 
ſequence of their having firſt diſcovered the paſſage to India by the Cape 
of Good Hope, by Vaſco de Gama, in the reign of Het my VII. ), who 
at that time were ſubjects to Spain; and factor! ies were eſtabliſhed in 
China, Japan, India, Amboyna, Java, and Sumatra. 

As to Elizabeth's internal government, the fucceſſes of ber * 'n have 
diſguiſed it; for ſhe was far from being a friend to pe >rfonal liberty, and 
ihe was guilty of m: 121 ſtretches of power againft the moſt ſacred hgt ts 
ot Engliſhmen. The fevere ſtatutes againſt the puritans, debarring 
them of libe rty of conſcience, and by which Many luffered death, mute 
be condemned. 

We can ſca wecly require a ſtronger proof that the Eng] il began to be 
tired of Elizabeth, thun the joy teſtified by all ranks at the acceſſion of 
her ſucceffor, notwith 1Handing the long inveterate animoſities between 
the tro kingdoms, Jaizes was far from being deſtitute of natural abilities 
Io government ; but he had received wrong impreſſions of the regal of- 
ce, an 1d too h ich 1 an opinion of his own dignity, learning, and political 
taleuts. It was his misfortune that he monnted the Englith throne un- 
der a L i] conviction that he was entitled to ail the unconſtitutional” 


an Powers that had been oc caflonal ly exerciſed by Elizabeth aud the houſe 


of Tudor, and which various cauſes had. prevented the pcopie from op- 
pot — with proper vigour. The nation had been wearicd and ex- 
1 2 "4 3 $55 

ied by the long and deſtructive wars between the houſes of Lan- 


Neu 
1 er and \ Lork, in the courts of which the ancient nobility were in 


than | a 8 ; cut off; and _ people were inclined to endure much, rather 
wp in involve themſelves in the miſeries of civil war. Neither 
SY * e 8 any allowance for the glorics of Elizabeth, w 11 as I 
3 © obterved, diſguited her moſt arbitrary acts; and none for the free, 
Ut Gi [entiments, wh; ca the improvement of knowledge and learning had 
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W but chongh be an union between England and Scotland ; 
32 he tailed in this thro: gh the averfion of the Englith to that 
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courts of Rome and Spain were thought to be his enemies; and thi 


opinion was increated by the ducovery and defeat of the gunpowder 


treaton * 

James and his minifters were continually inventing new ways to raile 
money, as by monopolies, benevolences, loans, and other illegal methods, 
Among other expedients, he ſold the titles of baron, viſcount, and cal, 
at a certain price; made a number of knights of Nova Scotia, each tg 
pay ſuch a ſum, and inſtituted a new order of knights-baronets, Which 
was to be hereditary, for which each perſon paid 10951. 


His pacitic reign was a ſeries of theological conteſts with eccleſtaſtical 


Cai! ills, in v hich he proved himſelf more a theologian than a 5 
and in 1617 he 2 ittempted to eſtabliſh epiſcopacy in Scotla ind; but the 
zeal of the peopie baffied his. de fign. 

James gave his daughter, the princeſs Elizabeth, in marriage to the 
elector Palatine, the moſt powerful proteſtant prince in Germany, and 
he ſoon after aſſumed the crown of Bohemia. The memory of James 
has been much abuicd for his tame behaviour, after that prince had lj 
his kingdom and electorate by the imperial arms; but it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that he always oppoſed his ſon-in-Jaw's afluming the crown of 
Wnt > that, had he kindled a war to re-inſtate him in that and his 
electorate, he probably would have food fingle in the ſame, exc oj 
the feeble and uncertain aiittance he might have received from the 
elector s dependants and friends in Germany. It is certain, however, 


that James furnithed the clector with large ſums of mone y to retrieve 


them, and that he actualy raiſed a regiment of 2200 men under fir Ho- 
race Vere, who carried them over to Germany, _ the Germans, 
mder the marquis of Anſpach, refuſed to ſecond th gainft Spine 
the Spaniſh general. | 
James has been greatly and jufily blamed for his partiality to fa 
vourites. Fits firft was Robert Carr, a private Scotch gentleman, W119 
was raiied to be firſt winifter and cart of Somerſet. His next favourite 


was George Villiers, a private J01g.th gentleman, who, upon Sore! let's 
diſgrace, Was admitted to an 1 e 11 thare of favour and fanullälitz 
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* This was a ſchon the hop man=-cathalics to cut off at one blow the king, lords, 


and com: „ Ha at the meeting af parijament; hen it was alſo expected that the 
queen and prince of. Wales would be prefent, The manner of enliſting any new cole 


ſpirator was by oath, ard adminitcring the ſacrament ; ane | this dreadtul ied, alter 
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being religiouliy kept near eighteen. months, was 1; appily diſcovered in t! 


C following 
manner: about ten days before the long-uiſh 4 bee eting of parliament, a Roman 
catholic peer received a letter, which had been delivered to his ſervant by an nxvl 
hand, earnciily advißfug him to fhitt off his attendance in Ls nt at that tim ; but 
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the king, Who, fu, 855 the contents with more attention, begun to Juipect zom 
* 
1 


gerous contrivance by gunpowder; and it was judged advifa! te to inſpect all 00 e vu 
below the houſes of 1 hut the. fearcu was purpetely delayed till the gt 
immediately preceding the me eting, when a juſtice of peace was tent witi proper at- 
tendants; and before the door of the vault, under the upper houſe, * Fawkes, 
Who had juit finiihed all his preparations, h& in amediately ſeiſed him, and at the tame 
time diſcayered in the yault 36 Parr cls of powder, which had been carefully cone, led 
under ſaggots and piles of wood. The match, with every thing proper for ſetting Zo 


to the train, were found in Fawkes's pocket, whoſe counter ance beſpoke his! . 
diſpoſition, and who, after regretting that he had loſt the opportunity of deftropſ: 2 
man hereties, made a full diſcov ery; and tie conipirators, who never exdec :ded ei OY, EY 
in number, being ſeiſed by the country people, confeſſed their guilt, and were execute 
in different ord of En gland, Not withitanding this horrid crime, the n C3 
tholics were ſo deyotce to Garnet, a je :tult, one of the conſpirators, that they fan 


miracles to UC wrought 57 lis blood, aud in Spain he was conſidered as 3 _— 
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pure taſte of architecture in England; 


tion of the court 
pri ſon during the King's pleaſure. 


| griev ances ; 


| raiſed various taxes. without authority of parliament. 


4 
* 
1 

Ups 
— 4 


alt him in red COVenug che Pala tin: tes and to this is fle m he ha 

Gced. the | 2 Walter Ralei gh on a charge of having commiliicd 
hoſtilities: oy” the Spanth. ſettlements in the Weſt Indies. James 
having Joſt his eldeſt ſon, Henry Prince of Wales, who had an invinci- 
ble antipathy to a popiſh match, threw his eyes upon the infanta of 
Spain as a proper wife for his ſon Charles, who had {icceede 1 to that 
principality. Bucki ngham, Who Was eq ually a favourite with the ſon 
as with the father, fell in with th > prince's romantic humour; and, 
againſt the king's will, MT travelled in (tüte to Spain, where a moſt 
ſolemn farce of courtſhip was pla) 55 4 but the prince returned without 
his bride; aud had it not been for the royal partiality in his favour, the 
carl bBriftol, who was then ambaſſador in Spain, would probably have 
brought Buckingham to the block. 

James was all this while perpetually jarring with his parliament, whom 
he could not perſuade to furnith Money equal to his dens aa at laſt. 
he agreed to his fon's marrying the princeſs Henrietta Maria, fiſter to 
Lewis XIII. and daughter to Henry the Great ve France. James died 
before the co mpleti on of this b - aud it is thought that, had he lived, 
be would have diſcarded Buck inen Op death Hh bappenod in 1025, in 
the 59th year of his Age, after a reign r England of twenty-two years. 
As to the progreſs of the arts and Ie arning under his T reign, it has! been 
already deſcribed. James encouraged and employ ka that excellent 
pointer fir Peter Paul Rubens, as well as Inigo Joncs, who reſtored the 

and in his reig 1, poetical genus, 
3 not og encouraged at court, thone with 1 great luſtre. Mr. 

Middleton alſo at this time projected the bringing water from Hert- 
fordſhire to 1 and ſupplying the city with. it by means of pipes. 
This canal is {till called the Nee River. 

The death of the duke of Buckingham, the king s favourite, who was 
allafinated by one Felton, a ſu baltern officer, in 1628, did not deter 
Charles from his arbitrary; proceedings, which the Engliſh patriots in 
that enlightened age juſtly conſidered as ſo many acts of tyranny. He, 
without authori ty of parliament, laid arbitrary imnoſitions upon trade, 
which were refuſed-to be paid by many of the merchents and members 
of the houſe: of commons. Some of them were impriſoned, and the 
judges were checked for: admitting them to bail. The houſe of com- 
mons reſented thoſe procec dings by drawing up a proteſt, and denying 
admittance to the gentleman- uſher of the black rod. who came to ad- 
Journ them, till it was finiſhed. This ſerved. only to widen the breach, 
ana the ng diſſolved the parliament; after which he exhibited infor- 
mations againſt nine of the moſt eminent members, among whom was 
the great Mr. Selden, Who was as much dittin, guiſhed by his love of iz 
ber ty, as by his uncommon erudition. They objected to the juriſdic- 

; but their plea was over HR. and they were ſent to 


Every thing now operate d towards the deſtruction of Charles. The 
commons would vote no ſupplies without ſome pt» of the national 
apon which, Charles. preſuming on whatthad beerr practiſed 
in reigns when the principles of liberty were imperfectly or not at all 
underſtood, levied money upon monopolies of ſalt, ſoap, and ſuch ne- 
ceſſaries, and other obſolete claims, particularly for knighthood; and 
4 His government 

4. every day more and more unpopular, Burton, a divine, 
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Prynne, a lawyer, and Baſtwick, a Hyclan, men of no great eminence 
or abilities, but warm and reſolute, publithed ſeveral pieces, which cave 
offence to the court, and which contained tome ſevere ſtrictures againſt 


the ruling clergy. They were proſecuted for theſe pieces in the ſtar- 
chamber in a very arbitrary and erne] manner; and punithed with fo 
much rigour, as excited an almoſt univerſal indignation againſt the 


authors of their ſatterings. Thus was the government rendered ſtill 
more odious; and unfortunately for Charles, he put his conſcience in- 
to the hands of Land, archbithop of Canterbury, who was as great a 
bigot as himſelf, both in church and ſtate. Laud adviſed him to pro- 
ute the puritans, and, in the year 1037, to introduce epilcopacy in- 
to Scotland. The Scots upon this formed ſecret connections with ihe 


diſcontented Engliſh, and invaded England in Auguſt, 1640, where 


Charles was ſo ill ſerved by his ofticers and his army, that he was 
forced to agree to an inglorious peace with the Scots, who made them: 


ſelves maſters of Newcalile and Durham; and being now openly be— 


friended by the houſe of commons, they obliged the king to bs 
with their demands. 

Charles had made Wentworth, earl of Strafford, a man of great abi 
lities, preſident of the council of the North, and lor d-lientenant of Ire- 
land: and he was generally believed to be the firſt miniſter of ſtate. 
Strafford had been a leading member of the oppoſition to the court ; but 
he afterwards, in conjunction with Land, exerted himfeir fo vigoroully 
in carrying the king's deſpotic ſchemes into execution, that he became 
an object of public deteſtation. As Jord-prefident of the Nor th, as lord- 
lieutevant of Ircland, and as a minitier and privy-counſellor in Eng- 
land, he behaved in a very arbitrary manner, and was guilty of man! 
actions of great injuſtice and opprefiion. He was, in conſequence, at 
length, on "the 22d of May, 1041, bronght'to the bloek, though much 


againſt the inclinations of the king, who was in a manner forced by 


the parliament and people to fign the warrant for his execution. Arch- 
biſhop Laud was allo beheaded; but bis execution did not take placs 
till a confiderable time after that of Straftord, the 10th of January, 1645. 
In the fourth year of his reign, Charles had paſſed the pctilion of rigt! 
into a law. which was intended by the parliament as the future ſecurity 
of the liberty of the ſubject. It eſtabliſhed particularly, 4% That no man 
hereafter be compelled to make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, 
tax, or ſuch like charge, without common conſent by act of par! la- 
ment;““ but he ofterwards violated it in numerous inſtances, ſo that au 
univerſal diſcontent at his adminiſtration prevailed throughout the na- 
tion. A rebejlicn allo broke out in Ireland, on October 23, 1641, 

where the protcftants, Without diſtinction of age, ſex, or cond! tion, to 
the amoupt of ROY LOGULANGs, were Mail ered by the paplits ; © and 
great paſo were taken 6 Pt riuade the public that Char! les ſecreuy fa- 
voured them out of natred to his Englith lube cis. Phe biſhops were 
expelled the houte of peers, oh acct; ant of their conſtantly oppor 5 
the de! ligus ant bills of the Of her honie: and the ieaders of {he tnglil 
houſe oi commons {Ul kept up 2 corre{ponder:o with the diicon rented 
Scots. Charles was il] non gh advited to go in perſon to the houſe dt 
commons, January 4, 1642, and there demanded tliat lord Kimbolton, 
Mr. Fyw, Mr. Ham pden, Mr. Hollis, fir Arthur Haſelrig, and Mr. 
Stroud, thould be ap; rehended,; but t! cy had previouſiy made their 
elcape. This act of Charles was reſented as high treaſon ag. ainſt his 
people; and the COIUNICNS reject ca all the OLOTS oi lousta Ctionbe hr 
Wake them. | 
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Wotwithſtanding the many acts of tyranny and oppreſſion, of which 
the king and his miniſters had Keen guilty, yet, when the civil war broke 
ont, there were great numbers who repaired to the regal ſtandard. Many 
of the nobility and gentry were much attached to the crown, and con- 
fdered their own honours as connected with it; and a great part 
of the landed intereſt was joined to the royal party. The parhament, 
however, took upon themiclves the executive power, and were favour- 
ed by moſt of the trading towns and corporations; but its 'great re- 
EE furce lay in London. The king's general was the earl of Lindley, a 
brave but not an enfterpriling commander; but he had great depen- 
| dence on his nephews, the princes Rupert and Maurice, ſons to the 
* elector Palatine, by his ſiſter the princets Elizabeth. In the beginning 
of the war, the royal army had the afrendency ; but in the progreſs of 
it, aſtuirs took a very different turn. The ear] of bilex was made g t3e- 
ral under the parliament, and the firſt battle was fonght at Edgehill in 
Warwickthire, the 23d of October, 1042. Both parties claimed the 
victory, though the advantage lay with Charles; for the parhament . 
was ſo much diſtrefied, that they invited the Scots to come to their aſ- 
ſiſtance, and they accordingly entered England anew, with about 
20,000 horſe and foot. Charles attempted to remove the parliament to 
Oxtor!, wiffre many members of both houſes met; but his enemies 
were fill fitting at Weſtminſter, and continued to carry on the war 
againſt him with great animoſity. The independent party, which had 
jearcely before been thought of, began now to increate and to figure at 
Weſtminſter. They were averſe to the preſbyterians, who till then had 
conducted the war againſt the king, nearly as much as to the royaliſts; 
and ſuch was their management, under the direction of the famous 
Oliver Cromwell, that a plan was formed for diſmitiing the earls of Eſ- 
ſex and Mancheſter, and the heads of the preſbyterians, from the par- 
llament's ſervice, on the ſaggeltion that they were not for bringing the 
rar to a ſpeedy end, or not for reducing the king too low; and for in- 
troducing Fairfax, who was an excellent officer, but more manageable, 
mongh a preibyterian, and ſome independent officers. In the mean 
chile the war went on with reſentment and loſs on both fides. 'Two 
vittles were fought at Newbury, one on September 20th, 1043, and the 
other October 27th, 1644, in which the advantage inclined to the king. 
He had likewiſe many other ſacceties; and having defeated fir William 
Waller, he purſued the earl of Eilex, who remaifed ftill in command, 
into Cornwall, whence he was obliged to eſcape by fea; but his infantry 
lurenered themſelves pritoners to the royaliſts, thongh his cavalry de- 
ivered themſelves by their valour. | | 
Lhe firſt fatal blow the king's army received was at Marſton-moor, 
July 2d, 1644, where, through the imprudence of prince Rupert, the 
ar! of Mancheſter deteated the royal army, of which 4000 were killed, 
and 1500 taken priſoners. This victory was owing chiefly to the courage 
and conduct of Cromwell; and though it might have been retreived by 
ihe Incceues of Charles in the Weſt, yet his whole conduct was a ſeries 
ol mitakes, till at laſt his affairs became irretrievable. It is true, many 
treaties of peace, particularly 'one at Uxbridge, were ſet on foot during 
8 war; and the heads of the preſbyterian party would have agreed to 
= OA very little bonnded the king's prerogative, They were out- 
Dr by the independents; who were athſted by the 
Re WE and unamiable behaviour of Charles himfelt. In 
ens: cependents at laſt laccceded in perſuading the members at 
© CRUUNRET that Charles was not to be truſted, whatever his conceſlions 
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might be. From that moment the 7 affairs of the royaliſts PAY be⸗ 
came more deſperate; Charles by picce-meal loft all his towns and fori, 
and was defeated by Fairfax and Cromwell, at the deciſive battle gf 
Naſeby, June 14, 1045, owing partly, as uſual, to the mi ſconduct of 
prince Rupert. This battle was followed with freſh misfortunes to 
Charles, who retired to Oxford, the only place where he /thought he 
could be tate. | 

The Scots were then beſieging Newark, and no good underſtanding 
ſubſiſted between therm and the Englith parliamentarians; but the beſt and 
moſt loyal frien Charles had, thought it prudent to make their peace, 
In this melancholy ſituation of his affairs, he eſcaped in diſguiſe from 
Oxford, and came to the Scotch army before Newark, on Viay 6, 1646, 
upon a promiſe of protection. The Scots, however, were ſo ee 


by the reſolutions of the parliament at. Weſtminſter, that, in confide- 


ration of 400,000]. of their arrears being paid, they put the perſon of 
Charles into the hands of the parliament” s commiflioners, probably not 
ſuſpecting the conſequences. | 
The pretbyterians were now more inclined than ever to make peace 
with the king; but they were no longer maſters, being forced to receive 
laws from the army and the independents. The army now avowed their 
intentions. They tirit by force took Charles out of the hands cf the 
commitjioners, June 4, 1047, and then dreading that a treaty might fil 
take place with the King, they impriſoned 41 of the pretbyterian mem- 
bers, voted the houte of peers to be uſcleſs, and that of the commons 
was reduced to 150, moſt of them officers of the army. In the mean 


While, Charles, who unhappily promiſed himſelf relief from thoſe diiſen- 


ſions, was carried from priton to priſon, and ſometimes cajoled by the 
independents with hopes of deliverance, but always narrowly watched, 
Several treaties were ſet on foot, but all miſcarried ; and he had been 
imprudent enough, after his effecting an eſcape, to put himſelf into co- 
lonc] Hammond's hands, the parliame nt's governor of the Ifle of Wight. 
A freſh negotiation was begun, and ? moll fhnithed, when the indepen- 
dents, dreading the gener? al dispo! 1t10n of the people tor peace, and ſtrong: 
ly pertuaded of the infi; 1cerity of the king, once more ſciſed upon lis 
perſon, brought him pri ifoner to London, carried him before a court ot 
juſtice of their own erecting ; and, after an extraordinary trial, his head 
was cut off, before his own palace at Whitehall, on the 30th of Januar), 
1048-9, being the 40th year of his age, and Fe 24th of his reign. 
Charles is allowed to have had mai 1 L irtues; and ſome have ſuppoſed 
that affliction had taught him ſo much wiſdom and moderation, that, 
had he been reftored to his throne; he would have become an excellent 
prince; but there is abundant reaſon to conclude, from his private leiters 


that he retained his arbitrary principles to the laſt, and that he wou!d 


again have regulated his condudt by them, if he had been re-inflated in 
power. It is however certain, that, notw ithſtanding the tyrannic al Da- 
ture of his government, his death was EXCcee -dingly lamented by great 
numbers; and m any in the courte of the civil war, who had been luis 


great opponents in parliament, became converts to his cauſe, in which 


they loſt their lives and fortunes. The ſurviving children of Charles were 
Charles and James, who were tuccelively kings of England, FICIUY duke 
of Glouceſter, who died ſoon after his brother's reſtoratio! 1, the pr rinceis 
Mary, married to the prince of Orange, and mother to William prince 
of Orange, who was afterwards king of England, and the prince o Hen- 
rietta Maria, who was married to the duke of Orleans, and whoſe daugb- 
ter was married to Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, and king of Sanin 


Not 


N 


by the luftre of his fortune 
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They who brought Ch arles to the block were men of different per- 
ſuaſions and principles; bar mquy of them poſſeſſed very extraordinary 
abilities for government. "They omitted no mealure that could give a 
perpetual excluſion to kingly power in England; and it cannot be de- 
nied, that, after they erected themſelves into a commonwealth, they made 
ery ſucceſsful exertions for retrieving the glory of England by ſea. 
They were Joined by many of the preſbyterians, and both parties hated 
Cromwell and Ireion, though they were forced to employ them in the 
reduction of Ireland, and afterwards againſt the Scots, who had received 
Charles II. as their king. By cutting down the timber upon the royal do- 


mains, they produced a fleet ſuperior to any that had ever been ſeen in 


Europe. Their general, Cromwell, invaded Scotland; and though he 
was there red Inced to great difficulties, he totally defeated the Scots at 
the battles of Dunbar and Worceſter. The ſame commonwealth paſſed 
an act of navigation; and declaring war againſt the Duteh, who were 
thought till then invincible by ſea, they elfectually humbled Hole re- 
public: ins in repeated engagements, 

By this tine, Cromwell, who haced ſubordination to a parliament, had 
the addreſs to Gs himſelf declared commander in chief of the Engliſh 
army. Adwmirat Blake, and the other Engliſh admirals, carried the” ter- 
ror of the Engliſh name by ſea to all quarters of the globe; and Crom- 


| well, having now but little employment, began to be Afraid chat his ſer- 


rices would be forgotten ; for which reaſon he went, April 20, 1633, 
without any ceremony, with about 300 muſqueteers, and di the 
parliament, opprobriouſly driving all the members, about a hundred, out 
of their houſe. He next atinibilated the council of ſtate, with Na 
the executive, power was lodged, and transferred the admin of 
government to about 140 per ſous, whom he ſummoned to Whitehall, 
on the 4th of July, 1653. | | 

The war with Holland, in is ch the Engliſh were again victorious, 
ſil continued. Seven bloody engagements by ſea were fought i in little 
more than the compaſs of one. year; and in the Ju it, which was deciſive 
in favour of England, the Dutch loſt their brave, admi ral, Van Tromp. 
Crorawell all vhs time wanted to be declared king ; but be perceived that 
he mutt encounter unſurmountable difficultics from Fleetwood and his 
other friends, if he thould perſiſt in his reſolution. He was, however, 
declared lord protector of the commonwealth of England; a title under 
witch he exerciſed all the power that had becn for merly annexed to the 
regal dignity, No king ever acted, cither in England or Scotland, more 
deſpotically in ſome reſpedts than he did; yet no tyrant ever had fewer 
real friends; and even thoſe few threatened to oppoſe him, if he ihould 
take apon him the title of king. Hiſtorians, in drawing the character of 
{ anweh. have been impoted upon by his amazing f. ce, and dazzled 
: but when we conſult his ſecretary Thur- 
is, and other ſtate papers, the impoſition ina gre at meaſure vanithes. 
After a moft nncomfortable ufurpation of four ye Ars. cirht months, and 
tnirteen days, he died on the 30 of September, 1658, in the G0th year 
Of his age. 

It is not to be denied that England acg 
foreign Powers, between the de 6h. EL 5 rles I. and that of Cromwell, 
than the had been treated with fince the death of Elizabeth. This was 
owing to the great men who formed the republic which Cromwell abo- 
lihed,.a ad w ho, as it were inſtantaneouſly, called forth the naval ſtrength 
In the year 1059, the charge of the public amoauted 


Y 4 


uired much more reſpect from 
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to one million three hundred thou Noun ids, br which a million went 
to the ſupport of the navy and army, and the remainder to that of the 
Civil oa ernment. In the tame year Cromwell aboliſhed all tennres 1 

capite ; by Knight 5 ſervice > ant 4 tlie ſocage in chief, © and ikewiſe the e co rt; 
of wards and iiveries. Several other grievances that had been complained 
of daring the late reigns were I ewife removed. Next year the to al 


. nie of England amounted to two Gil! ions three 
unds. 


charge or public 
hundred twenty-ſix thouſand ning hundre d and eighty-nine pow: 
The collections by aſſeilments, excite, and cuſtome, pz aid into the ex. 
chequer, amounted to two n illions three hundred and fixty-two thou. 
land poun ds, four illi gs. | | 
Upon the whole, it a app ears that England from the year 1648 to the 
_ 1658, wa improve d n in riches and in yy ver. Ihe le Zal in- 
ertiſt of n Laney was reduced from 8 to 0 pers cent. a f - ſymptom of in- 
8 3 famous and beneficial on act, that 
palladium of the Engliſh trade, was now oat nned and cftabliſhed, ard 
aiterwards me d under ne s II. Monopolics of all kind; were 
aboliſhed, and liberty of conſcience to all fects was granted, to the vaſt 
abtage of population a nd Manat: iCtures, which had ſuftercd greatly hy 
Land's intolerant tchemes, having driven numbers of artiſans to Ameri. 
ca, and foreign countries. To the above national meliorations we may 
add the modeſty and frugality introduced among the common people, 
and the cygizens in particular, by which they were enabled to increaſe 
their cap itals. Tt appears, however, that Cromwell, had he lived, aud 
been firmiy icttied 25 ihe governt 9 would have en through the 
inber maxims of the! public ans; for ſome time before his death ho af. 
fected great feence in his perſon, court, and attendants. He | 
maintained the hon our of the nation much, and in many inſtances in- 189 
terpoled effectually in favour of the proteſtants abroad. Arts and jei- We 
ences were not much patroniſed, and yet he had the good fortune to 
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meet, in the perſon of 1 an excellent miniature pointer; and his 

coins, done by Simon, exceed in be: wty and workmanitip any of thit 3 i 

age. He per roinly did many things w orthy of praiſe; and, as his genins WE 

AN and capaci ty led him to the choice of fit perſons for the ſeveral parts of WT 

1 adminifira ion, ſo he thowed ſome regard to men of learning, 3 par- 5 

5 ticularly to thoſe intruſted with the care of youth at the univ verſiti 2S, 75 
1 The tate of Richard Cromwell, who ſucceeded his father Oliver as = 
1 protector, ſufficiently proves the great difference there was between them,  B 
7 as to ſpirit and parts, in the affairs of government. Richard was placed =. 
; 3b in his dignity by thoſe who wanted to make him the tool of their ow 1 # 
bet £0\ ernment ; and he was ſoon after driven, without the leaſt ft ruggle or 4 | 
1 rf oppoſition, into obſcurity. It is vain for hiſtorians of any party to = 
4 aicribe the reſtoration of Charles II. (who, with his mother and brothers, | - | 
1 during the uſurpation, had lived abroad on a very precarious ſubſiſtencco ) S 
Ws... to the merits of any particular pertons. The pretbyterians were very Wo, 
+180  2#aljous in promoting it; but it was effected by the general concurrence wp 
3 of the people, who emed to have thought that neither peace nor pro- . 
1 tection were to be obta ined, but by reſtoring the ancient conſtitution BB 
"IR ef the monarchy. General Monk, a man of militar y abilities, but of no ; 1 
„ principles, except ſuch as ſerved his ambition or intereſt, had the ſa- WB - 
5 gacity to obſerve this; and, after temporifing in various ſhapes, being *® me 
HY the head of the army, he acted the principal part in reſtoring Charles 81. = - 
1 [= oy _ ye was created duke of Albemarle, confirmed in the command 5 | 

11 of the a my, and loaded with honours ang Hehehs i FT 
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Charles II. being reſtored in 1660, in the firſt year of his reign ſcem- 
ed to have a real defire to promote bis people's happinets. Upon his 
conlirming the abolition of all the feudal tenures, he received from the 
arlinment a gift of the exciſe for life; and in this act, coffee and tea 


(4a £3 


are firſt mentioned. By bis long reftidence, and that of his friends, abroad, 


. 2 122 3 1 14 — 1 P 1 17 oat, - j 4. [ 
he imported into England the culture of many uſeful vegetables; ſuch as 


that of aſparagus, artichokes, cauliflowers, and ſeveral kinds of beans, 

peas, and {allads. Under him, Jamaica, which had been conquered by 

the Envlith under the auſpices of Cromwell, was greatly improved, and 

made a ſugar colony. The Royal Socicty was inſtituted, and many po- 
N | 


pular a&ts repectivg trade and colonitation were paſſed. In thort, 


Charles knew and cultivated the true intereſts of his kingdom, till he 
was warped by pleature, and funk in indolence, failings that had the 


ſame conſequences as deſpotiſm it{-if, He appeared to interett himſelf 
in the fufferings of his citizens, when London was burnt down in 1006; 


aud in being rebuilt with greater luftre and conveniences is a proof of 
the increaſe of her trade: but there were no bounds to Charles's love of 
pleaſure, which led him into the moſt extravagant expentes. Ile has 
been ſeverely cenſured for falling Dankirk to the French king to ſupply 
his neceſfities, after he had ſquandered the immenſe ſums granted him 
by parliament. The price was about 250, 000l, ſterling. But, even in 
this, his conduct was more deientiible than in his ſecret connections with 
France, which were of the mott ſcandalous nature, utterly repugnant 
to the Welfare of the kingdom, and tuch as muſt ever reflect infamy on 
his memory. | : D 

Among the evidences of his degeneracy as a king, my be mentioned 
his givipg way to. the popular clamour againſt the lord Clarendon, as 
the chict adyiter of the tale of Dunkirk; a man of cxtentive knowledge, 
and great abilities, and more honeſt in his intentions than moſt of his 
other miniſters, but whom he tacrificed to the 1ycophants of his plea- 
furable hours. The firſt Putch war, which began in 1005, was carried 
on with creat reſolution and ſpirit under the duke of York; but, through 
Charles's miſapplication of the public money, which had been granted 
ior the war, the Dutch, while a treaty of peace was depending at Breda, 


found means to inſult the royal navy of England, by ſailing up the Med- 


way as far as Chatham, and deſtroying ſeveral capital thips of war. Soon 
alter this, a peace was concluded at Breda between Great Britain and 
the States-General, for the preſervation of the Spaniſh Netherlands ; and 
Sweden having acceded to the treaty, 1668, it was called the triple al- 
liance. : ET 

in 1G71, Charles was fo ill adviſed as to ſeize upon the money of 
te bankers, which. had been lent him at Sl. per cent. and to thut 
ap the exchequer. This was an indefenfible ſtep; and Charles pre- 
tended to juitify it by the neceflity of his affairs, being then on the 
5 ot a freth war with Holland. This was declared in 1672, and 
Dad almoſt proved fatal to that republic; for in this war the Englith 
et anch army acted in conjunction with thoſe of France. The duke of 
5 ork commanded the Engliſh fleet, and diſplayed great gallantry in that 
ation, the duke of Monmouth, the eldeſt and favourite natural ſon 
Y Charlos, commanded 0000 Englith forces, who Joined the French 
12 Low Countries; and all Holland mutt have fallen into the hands 
©t the F rench, had it not been for the vanity of their monarch, Lewis 
ho was in a hurry to enjoy his triumph in his capital, and ſome 
105 Wu circumſtances. All confidence was now loſt between 
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Charles and his parliament, notwithſtanding the glory which the Fnglifh 
fleet obtained at ſea againſt the Dutch. The popular clamour at laſt 
obliged Charles to give peace to that republic, in conſideration of 
200,0001. which was paid him. | Cn 
In ſomegthings Charles acted very deſpotically. He complained of 
the freedom taken with his prerogative in coftce-houſes, and ordered 
them to be ſhut up; but in a few days after they were opened 
again. Great rigour and ſeverity were exerciſed againſt the prethyte. 
rians, and all other nonconformiſts to epiſcopacy, which was again 
eſtabliſhed with a high hand in Scotland as well as in England. His 
parliament addreſſed him, but in vain, to make war with France, in the 
year 1677; for he was entirely devoted to that crown, regularly receiy. 
ed its money as a pentioner, and hoped, through its influence and poy- 
er, to be abſolute. It is not, however, to be denied, that the trade of 
England was now incredibly incr-aſed, and Charles entered into many 
vigorous meaſures for its protection and ſupport, 
Charles's connections with France gave him no merit in the eyes of his 
parliament, which grew every day more and more exaſperated againſt 
the French and the papiſts; at the head of whom was the king's eldeſt 
brother, and preſumptive heir of the crown, the duke of York. Charles 
dreaded the proſpect of a civil war, and offered many conceſſions to 
avoid it. But many of the members of parliameiit were bent upon 
ſuch a reyolution as afterwards took place, and were ſecretly determined 
that the duke of York never thould reign. In 1678, the tamous Titus 
Oates, and tome othets, pretended to diſcover a plot, charging the pa- 
piſts with a deſign to murder the king, and to introduce popery by 
means of Jeſuits in England and from St. Omer's. Though nothing 


could be more ridiculous, and more ſelf-contradictory, than ſome pars 


of their narrative, yet it was ſupported with the utmoſt zeal on the part 
of the parliament. The aged lord Stafford, Coleman, ſecretary to the 
duke of York, with many Jeſuits, and other papiſts, were -publicly ex- 


ecuted on the teſtimony of evidences ſuppoſed now to have been perjured 


by thoſe who believe the whole plot to have been a fiction. The queen 


herſelf eſcaped with difficulty; the duke of York was obliged to retire 


into foreign parts; and Charles, though convinced, as it is ſaid, that 
the whole was an impoſture, yielded to the torrent. At laſt it ſpent its 
force. The earl of Shafteſbury, who was at the head of the oppoſition, 
puſhed on the total excluſion of the duke of York from the throne. He 
was ſeconded by the ill- adviſed duke of Monmouth; and the bill, alter 
paſling the commons, miſcarried in the houſe of peers. All England 
was again in a flame; but the king, by a welk-timed adjournment ot the 
parliament to Oxford, temed to recover the affections of his people to 
a very great degree. | ; 7 
The duke of York and his party made a ſcandalous uſe of their victo- 


ry. They fabricated on their fide a pretended plot of the proteſiants of 
T'his plot 


was as falſe as that with which the papiſts had been charged. The ex .- 


ſeizing and killing the king, and aitering the government. 


cellent lord Ruilel, who had been remarkable in his oppoſition to te 
popith ſucceſſion, Algernon Sydney, and ſeveral other diſtinguiſhed pro- 
teſtants, were tried, condemned, and ſuffered death; and the king let 
his foot on the neck of oppoſition. Even the city of London was intt- 
midated into the meaſures of the court, as were almoſt all the corp0: 
rations in the kingdom. The duke of Monmouth and the carl of Shaftel- 
bury were obliged to fly, and the duke of York returned in triumph i 


2 


1 85 
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Whitehall. Tt was thought, however, that Charles repented of ſome of 
bis arbitrary ſteps, and intended to have recalled the duke of Mon- 
mouth, and have executed ſom? meaſures for the future quiet of his 
reien; when he died, February 6th, 1684-5, in the 55th year of his age, 


11 
8 


1d 25th of his reign. He had married Catharine, infanta of Portugal, 
with whom he received a large fortune in ready money, befides the town 
and fortreſs of Fangier in Africa, but he left behind him no lawful iſſue. 
The deſcendants of his natural ſons and daughters are now amongſt the 
moti diſtinguiſhed of the Britiſh nobility. - ; 

The reign of- Charles has been celebrated for wit and gallantry, but 
both were coarſe aud indelicate, The court was a nurſery of vice, and 
the ſtage exhibited ſcenes of impurity. ' Some readers were found, who 
could admire Milton as well as Dryden, and never perhaps were the 


; 3 pulpits of England ſo well ſupplied with preachers as in this reign, Our 


language was harmoniſed, refined, and rendered natural; and the days 
of Charles may be called the Auguſtan age of mathematics and natural 
philoſophy. Charles loved and underſtood the arts more than he en- 
couraged or rewarded them, eſpecially thote of Englith growth; but 
this neglect proceeded not from narrow-mindedneſs, but indolence and 
want of reflection. If the memory of Charles II. has been traduced for 
being the firſt Englith prince who formed a body of ſtanding forces, as 
guards to his perſon, it ought to be remembered, at the fame time, that 
he carried the art of ſhip-building to the higheſt perfection; and that the 
royal navy of England, at this day, owes its fineft improvements to his 
and his brother's knowledge of naval affairs and architecture. As to his 
religion, James, ſoon after his death, publiſhed to the world, that his 
brother, notwithſtanding his repeated profeſſions of regard to the pro- 
teſtant faith, was a papiſt, and died ſuch ; of which there are now in- 
conteſtable proofs. : | 

All the oppofition which, during the late reign, had ſhaken the 
throne, ſeems to have vaniſhed at the accetiion of James IJ. The po- 
pular affection towards him was increaſed by the early declaration he 
made in favour of the church of England, which, during the late reign, 
had formally pronounced all refiſtance to the reigning king to be un- 
lawful. "This doctrine proved fatal to James, and almoſt ruined proteſ- 
tantiſm. The army and people ſupported him in cruthing an il-con- 
ceried rebellion of the duke of Monmouth, who pretended to be the 
lawful fon of Charles II. and as ſuch had aſſumed the title of king. 
That duke's head being cut off, July 15, 1685, and ſome hundreds of 
his followers hanged, drawn, and quartered, in the Weſt of England, 
echibiting a ſcene of barbarity ſcarcely ever known in this country, by 
the inſtrumentality of Jefferies and colonel Kirke, James deſperately re- 
tolved to try how tar the practice of the church of England would agree 
with her doctrine of non-retiſtance. The experiment failed him. He 
had recourte to the moſt offenſive and at the ſame time moſt injudicious 
cultures torender popery the eſtabliſhed religion of his dominions. He 
protended to a power of ditpenfing with the known laws; he inſtituted 
an illegal eccleſiaſtical court ; he openly received and admitted into his 
privy council the pope's emiſlaries, and gave them more reſpect than 
Was due to the minitters of a ſovereign prince. He ſent an embaily to 
Rome, and received at his court the pope's nuncio. The encroach- 
ments he made upon both the civil and religious liberties of his people 
are almoft beyond deſcription, and were diſapproved of by the pope 
himſelf, and all ſober Roman-catholics. His ſending to priſon, and 
Prolccuting for a libel, ſeven biſhops, for preſenting a petition againſt 
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eading bis decleration for liberty of conſcience, and their acquittal 
upon a eg al trial, alarmed his beſt proteſtant friends. 

In this extremity, many great men in England and Scotland, though 
they withed well to James, applied tor relief 5 William prince of Oran, ge, 
in Holland, a prince of great abilities, and the inveterate ene my of 
Louis XIV. who then threatened Europe with chains. The prince of 


Orange was the nephew and ſon-in-law of Same s, having married the 
4 


princeſs Mary, that king's eldeft daughter; and he at laſt mb. hed with 


a fleet of 500 ſail for England, avowing it to be his defien to reſtore the 
church and ſtate to their true rights. Opec 

Was joined not Only by the Wings, but by many whom James Lads on- 
fidered as his beſt friends; and even his daughter the prin« os Ain 
and her huſband, Gorge prince of Denmark, left him, an joined the 
Fames might ſtilk have reigned; but he was ſur— 
ignorant Jeſuits, who withed him 
They lecretly Periuage | 
him to ſend his queen, apd fon, real or pretended, then but fix months 
old, 10 France, Me þ to fol] HOW them in 50 ron, Which! BC did; and thus, 
in 1688, ended his reign in e which cvent in E nglith hiſtory is 
termed the Acro. alen. 

It is W ell known that king William's chief obje Ct was to handle the 
power of France, and his reign was ſpent in an almoit nninterrnpted 


Prince oft Orange, 
rounded with French emillzrics and 


gs Couric of 1 with that power, wh ich were ſupported by England, 
The mation had grown ens. 


at an expenie ſhe had never known before. 
tious, tohich the experience of the two laſt reigns; and he gave his 
content to the / of rights, by which the libertics of tne people were 
confirmed and ſecumd; though the trionds of liberty in general com- 
plained that the biy of rights was very! nadequate to what ought to have 
been mer d on, at a period fo faromable to the enlargement and ſecu- 
rity of liberty, as a crown beſtowed by the free voice of the people. 


The bids laft k! 1Ngs 
venue, which was put into their hands, and which was found to be ſut- 
Roient to raiſe * maintain a ſtanding army. The revenue was fhere- 
tore now divided : part was allotted for the current national ſervice of 
the year, and was to be accounted for to parhament: and part. which 
i5 1t1}] called the civil liſt monty, was pious io the king, tor the ſupport 
of his houſe and dignity. 

It was the juſt ſenſe the people of England had of their civil and reli. 
gious rights alone that could provoke them to agree to the late revo- 
intion, for they never in other reſpects had been at fo high a rope of 
wealth and proſperity as in the year 1088. The tonnage "of their me 
chant ſhips, as appears from Dr. Davenant, was, that year, nearly double 
what it had been in 1666; and the, tonnage of the royal navy, Which, 
in 1660, was only 02,594 tons, was in 1688 increaſed to 101,032 tons. 
The increaſe of the cuſtoms, and the annual rental of England, was in 
the ſame proportion. The war wit] France, which, on the king's uw 
was far from being ſuccefsful, required an enormous expenſe ; and | 
ral, faithful to king James. But many boglil, 
Stuart fanuly, dreaded their being reſtored by 
d the king to reduce breland, and to 
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inraſions were threatened, and conſpiracies diſcovered every day a- 


7 


# rain the government; and the ſupply 01 rity continents | war forced tha 


v 4A 


une ute 10 Open new reſoure 28 for Moe „ A land-tax was im poted, 


Ei 4.5 every ſubject's lands were taxed, according to thor vat ations given 


the ſeveral counties. Thote who were the moſt loyal gave "Ie 
nigheſt valuations, and were the heavieſt taxed; and this prepoſterons 


11% 


WE burthe continues; but the rites and boldef operations in finan-es 


that ever took place was eſtabliſhed in that reign, which was the car-- 


5 rying on the war by borrow ing money en the part; amentary ſecurities, 


and which form what are now called the public funds. The chief pro- 
jector of this ſcheme is taid to have been Charles Montague, afterw: ards 
lord Halifax. His principal argument for tuck a project was, that it 
would oblige the moneyed part af the nation to betriend the Revolution 
intereſt, bee ante, after le nding their money, they could have no hopes of 
being wen but by ſupporting that inter eft, and the weight of taxes 
would ob lige the commercial people to be more induſtrious. | 
William, notwithſtanding the vaſt fervice he had done to the nation, 
and the public benefits which took place under his auſpices, particularly 
in the eſtabliſhment of the bank x, England, and the re-colning the fi1- 
ver money, met with ſo many mortificatio ns from his parliament, that 
he actually reſolved upon an abdication, and had drawn up a ſpeech for 
that purpoſe, which he was prev alled upon to ſuppreſs. He long bore 
the ailronts he met with, in hopes of being tupported in his war with 
France; but at laſt, in 1697, M was forced to-conclade the peace of 
owes. with the French king, who acknowledged his: title to the crown 
of | England. By this time Wil] am had loft his queen *, but the govern- 


ment was continued in his perſon. After peace was refored, the com- 
mons obliged him to difhand his army, all but an „ le 1 
and to diſmiſs his favourite Dutch guards. Towards end of h 


reign, his fears of ſeeing the whole Spanith monarchy in -poſſeihon of 
Fran cg at the death of the : catholic king Charles 11. which was every day 
expected, led him into a very impol; tic meaſure, which was 8 _ 
tion treaty with France, by which that monarc hy was to be divided be- 
tween the houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria. "This treaty was hi hy re- 
tented by the parliament, and ſome of his miniſtry were impege hed for 
edvifing it. It was thought William jaw his error when it was too late. 
His miniſters were acquitted from their impeac „ment; and the death of 
king James diſcovered the infinceri! ty of the French court, which im- 
mediately proclaimed his ſon king of Great Britain. | 

This perfidy rendered William again popular in England. The two 
houſes 1 the bill of abjura jon, and an ad Idreſs for a war with 


+ | France. he laſt and mot vlorious act ot William's re 150 was his patl- 


ing the bill for ſettling the ſaccefion to the crown in the houſe of Han- 
over, on the 12th of June, 1701. His death was haftened by a fall 
from his horſe, ſoon after he had renewed the grand alliance againſt 
France, on the 8th of March, 1702, in the 52d year of his age, and the 
14th of his reign in England. This prince was not made by nature for 


lometimes almoſt to loſe fight of thoſe principles of liberty, for the ſup- 
port of which he had been railed t6 the throne ; apes lnonch he owed bis 


l. 4 18 * 
aq the mortification of lceing thoſe who had ed the moil ini. ical 0 


* ; | | 
Sue died of the ſmail-nox, „Dec. 28, 169 24, in the thirts this ear of ner age 
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royaity to the W higs, yet he often favoured the Fories. The former” 


their a and the free principles of the cou utution, as the marquis of 
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Halifax, the earl of Danby, and lord Nottingham, taken into favor, 
and reſume their places in the cabinet; and the whole influence of 9g. 


vernment extended to filence all inquiries into the guilt of thoſe who by 


been the chief inſtruments in the cruel periecutions of the paſt reign, 
and to the obtaining ſuch an act of indemnity as etfectnally K recned 
every delinquent from the juit retaliation of injured patriotiim The 
reſcue and preſervation of religion and public liberty were the ie 
glory of William's reign ; tor Encvia! nd under him ſuffered ſeverely 
by fea and land; and the public debt, at the time of his death, amouit 
ed to the then unheard-of ſum of 14 000, 000l. 

Anne, princeſs of Denmark, by virtue of the act of ſettlement, and 
being the next proteſtant heir to her father James II. ſucceeded to the 
throne. As ſhe had been ill treated by the late king, it was thought be 
would have deviated from his meaſures; but the behaviour of the French 
in acknowledging the title of her brother, who has fince been well 
known by the name of the Pretender, left her no choice ; and jhe re- 
ſolved to fulfil all William's engagements with his abies. an 2 to e m- 
ploy the ear! of Marlborough, w ho had been impriſoned in the late reign 
on a ſuſpicion of Jacobitiſm, and whoſe wife was her ſfavouritenas ber 
general. She could not have made a better choice of a general and 
ſtateſman; for that earl excelled in both capacitics. No ſoo! ner was he 
placed at the head of the Englith army abroad, than bis genius and act 
vity gave a new turn to the war, and he became as ranch the favourite 
of the Dutch as his wife was of the queen. | 

Charles II. of Spain, in conſequence of the intrigues of France, and 
at the ſaine time reſenting the partition 2 to which his conſent had 


not been aſked, left bis whole dominions by will to Philip, duke of. 


Anjou, grandſon of Lewis XIV.; and Philip was immedi: ately proclaim: 

ed king of Spain; which laid the foundation of the family alliance be- 

tween France and that nation. Philip's ſucceſſion was döſputed! by the 
1 


ſecond ſon of the emperor of Germany, who: took upon himſelf᷑ the ti- 
tle of Charles III. and his cauſe was tavoured by the empire, England, 


Holland, and other powers who joined in a confederacy againſt the 


houſe of Bourbon, now become more dangerous than ever by the ac- 
quiſition of the whole Spaniſh dominions. 

The capital meaſure of continuing the war againſt France being de- 
termined on, the queen found no great diffc ul in forming her miniſtry, 
who were for the moſt part Tories: and the earl of Go dolphin, No 
(though afterwards a le eading Whig) was thought all his life to have 
predilection for the late king James and his queen, was placed at the 
head of the treaſury, His fon had married the carl of Vartborough's 


eldeſt daughter; and the earl could truit no other with that in portant 7 


department. | | 

In the courſe of the war, ſc endl glorious vic eds obtained by 
the earl, who was ſoon made duke of Marlborou gh. Thoſe of Blenhem 
and Ramillies gave the firſt effectual checks to the French power. by 
that of Blenheim in 1704, the cmpire of Germ: my was ſav ed from im— 
mediate deſtruction. Though prince Eugene was that day joined in 
command with the duke, yet ihe glory of the day was confetl: ly owing 


to the latter. The French ge neral Tallard was taken priſoner, and ſent 


to England; and 29.000 French and Bavarians were killed, wounded, 
or drowned in the Danube, beſides about 13,000 who were taken, an 
a proportionable number of cannon, artillery, and trophies of war. A- 
bout the fame time, the Engliſh admiral, fir George Rooks, reduced 
Gibraltar, Foe fill remains in our pottefion. The battle of Ramul- 
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lies, in 1706, was fought and gained under the duke of Marlborough 
alone. The loſs of the enemy there has been variouſly reported; it is 
generally ſuppoſed to have been 8000 killed or wounded, and 0000 tak- 
en priſoners; but the conſequences thowed its importance. ! | 
After the battle of Ramillies, the Rates of Flanders aſſembled at Ghent, 
and recogniſed Charles for their ſovereign, While the confederates took 
noifeiion of Louvain, Bruflels, Mechlin, Ghent, Oudenarde, Bruges, 
aud Antwerp; and ſeveral other confiderable places in Flanders and 
Prabant acknowledged the title of king Charles. The next great battle 
gained over the. French was at Oudenarde, 1708, where they loft 3000 


on the field, and about 7000 taken priſoners: and the year after, Sep- 


tember 11, 1709. the allies forced the French lines at Malplaquet near 
Mons, after a bloody action, in which the French loſt 15,000 men. 
Theſe flattering ſucceſſes of the Engliſh were balanced, however, by 
great misfortunds.“ | | 7 ; 
The queen had ſent a very fine army to aſſiſt Charles III. in Spain, 
under the command of lord Galway; but in 1707, after he had been 


joined by the Portugueſe, the ungliſh were defeated in the plains of Al- 


manza, chiefly through the cowardice of their allies. Though ſome ad- 
rantages were obtained at fea, yec that war in general was carried on to 
the detriment, if not the diſgrace, of England. Prince George of Den- 
mark, huſband to the queen, was then lord high-admiral. At the fame 
time England felt ſeverely the ſcarcity oi hands in carrying on her trade 
and manutactures. _ 


As Lewis XIV. profeſſed a readineſs for peace, and ſued earneſtly for 


it, the Whigs at laſt gave way to a treaty, and the conferences were held 


at Gertruydenburg, 1710. They were managed on the part of Eng- 


land by the duke of Marlborough and the jord Townſhend, and by the 


marquis de Torcy for the French. But all the offers of the latter were 


rejected by the duke and his aflociates, as only deſigned to amuſe and 


divide the allies; and the war was continued, 

Ihe unreatonable haughtineſs of the Englith plenipotentiaries at Ger- 
truydenburg (as ſome term it), and the then expected change of the mi- 
niſtry in England, ſaved France; and affairs from that day took a turn 
im its favour. Means were found to convince the queen, who was faith- 
fully attached to the church of England, that the war, in the end, if con- 
tinucd, muſt prove ruinous to her and her people; and that the Whigs 


were no friends to the national religion. The general cry of the deluded 


people was, that © the church was in danger,” which, though ground- 
lets, had great effects. One Sacheverel, an ignorant, worthleſs preach- 
er, had eſpouſed this clamonr in one of his ſermons, with the ridiculous, 
impracticable doctrines of pafive obedience and non- reſiſtance. It was, 


_ 83 1t were, agreed by both parties to try their ſtrength in this man's cauſe. 


A Es. 8 7 | . L ; 
He was Impcached by the commons, and found guilty by the lords, who 
ventured to,paſs upon him only a very ſmall cenſure. After this trial, 


the queen's aftections were entire! y alienated from the ducheſs of Marl- 


borough, and the Whis adminiſtration. Her friends Joſt their places, 
which were ſupplicd by "Tories; and even the command of the army was 
taken from the duke of Marlborough, in 1712, and given to the duke of 
Ormond, who produced orders for à ceflarion of arms; but they were 
Ulſr-garded by the queen's allies in the Britiſh pay. And, indecd, the 
removal of the duke of NI arlborough from the command of the army, 
Chile the war continued, was an act of the greateſt imprudence, and ex- 
cited the aſtoniſhment of all Europe. So numerous bad been his ſuc- 
cetles, and fo great his reputation, that his very name was almoſt equi- 
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beginning of the next year. 
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valent to an army. But the honour and intereſt of the nation were {4. 
crificed to private court intrigues, managed by Mrs. Maſham, a relation 
of the ducheſs of Marlborough, who had ſupplanted her benetactrels, 
and by Mr. Harley. 


Conferences were opened for peace at Utrecht, in January 1712, to 


which the queen and the French king ſent plenipotentiaries; and the al. 


lies being defeated at Denain, they grew ſenſible they were no match for 


the French, now that they were abandoned by the Englith. In ſhort, the 
terms were agreed upon between France and England. The reader 
needs not be informed of the particular ceilions made by the French, 
eſpecially that of Dunkirk ; but after all, the peace would have been 


ſtill more indefenſible and thametul than it was, had it not been for the 


death of the emperor Joſeph, by which his brother Charles III. fer 
whom the war was chiefly undertaken, became emperor of Germany, as 
well as king of Spain; and the dilatorineſs, if not bad faith, of the Eng- 


liſh allies, in not fulfilling their engagements, and throwing upon the 


Britith parliament almoſt the whole weight of the war; not to mention 
the exhauſted tiate of the kingdom. Such was the ſtate of affairs at this 
critical period; and I am apt to think from their complexion, that the 
queen was, by ſome ſecret influence, which never has yet been diſco- 


vered, and was even concealed from ſome of her miniſters, inclined to 
call her brother to the ſuccettion. The refit of the queen's life was ren- 
dered unealy by the jarring of parties, and the contentions among her 


miniſters. The Whigs demanced a writ for the electoral prince of 
Hanover, as duke of Cambridge, to come to England; and ſhe was 
obliged haſtily to qiſmiſs her lord-treatarer, when ſhe fell into a lethar- 
gie diforder, which carried her off the firſt of Auguſt 1714, in the fif- 
tieth year of her uke, and the thirteenth of her reign *. Notwithſtand- 


ing the exhauſted itate of England before the peace of Utrecht was con- 


cluded, yet the public credit was little or nothing «fected by her death, 


though the national debt then amounted to about fifty millions; ſo firm. 


was the dependence of the people upon the ſecurity of parliament. 
Anne had no ſtrength of mind, by herſelf, to carry any important re- 
ſolve into execution; and the left public meatures in ſo indecifive 3 
ſtate, that, upon her death, the fucceilion took place in terms of the act 
of ſettlement, and George I. elector of Hanover, fon of the princess 
Sophia, grand daughter of James I. was proclaimed king of Great. ri. 
tain, — his mother, who would have been next in ſucceſſion, having died 


but a few days before. He came over to England with ſtrong prepoſ- 
ſeſſions againſt the Tory miniſtry, moſt of whom he diſplaced, This 

did not make any great alteration to his prejudice in England; but ma- 
ny of the Scots, by the influence of the earl of Mar, and other chiefs, 


were driven into rebellion in 1715, Which was happily ſuppreſſed the 


* With her ended the line of the Stuarts, who, from the acceſſion of James I. anno 
1603, had ſwayed the ſceptre of England 311 years, and that of Scotland 345 years 1 852 
the acceſſion of Robert II. anno 137. James, the late preieuder, ſon of James It 
and brother to queen Anne, upon his father's deceafe, anno 1701, was proclaimed 
king of England, by Lewis XIV. at St. Germain's, and for fome time treated as ſuc 
by the courts of Rome, France, Spain, and Turin. He reſided at Rome, where be 
kept up the appearance of a court, and continued firm in the Romiſh faith till ls 
death, which happened in 1765. He left two ſons, viz. Charles Edward, born 

720, who was defeated at Culloden in 1746, and upon his father's de 


' — . * . 4 . * * der 
Rome, where he continued for ſome time, and afterwards refided at Florence, un 


the title o count Alban, but died lately. Henry, his ſecond ſon, who enjoys a dionihed 


place in the church of Rome, aud js known by the name of cardinal Turk, 


ath repaired to 
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After all, the nation was in ſuch a diſpoſition that the miniſtry durſt 
not venture to call a new parlizment ; and the members of that which 
BE was fitting voted a continuance of their duration from three to ſeven 
ES cars; which is thought to have been the greateſt ſtretch of parliamen- 
EZ try power ever known. Several other extraordinary meaſures took place 
about the func time. Mr. Shippen, an excellent ſpeaker, and member 
EY of paliament, was fent to the Tower for ſaying that the king's ſpeech 
das calculated for the meridian of Hanover rather than that of Lon- 
don; and one Matthews, a young journeyman printer, was hanged for 
WE compoling a fly pamphlet, that in later times would not have been 
BZ thon ht worthy of animadverſion. The truth is, the W hig miniſtry were 
BE cxcclively jealous of every thing that ſeemed to affect their maſter's 
title: and George I. though a ſagacious, moderate prince, undoubtedly 
rendered Enoland too ſubſervient to his continental connections, which 
were very various and complicated. He quarrelled with the czar of 


Ulutcory abont their German concerns; and, had not Charles XII. 


baby would have been invaded bv that northern conqueror, great pre- 
BY prrations being made for that purpoſe, —he being incenſed at George, as 
BY cloftor of Hanover, for purchating Bremen and Verden of the Danes, 
which had been a part of his dominions. | | 3 : 

In 1718 George quarrelled with Spain an account of the quadruple 
alliance that had been formed between Great Britain, France, Germany, 
| and the States General; and his admiral, fir George Byng, by his orders, 
| deſtroyed the Spaniſh fleet at Syracuſe. A trifling war with Spain then 
| commenced, but it was ſoon ended by the Spaniards delivering up 
| Sardinia and Sicily, the former to the duke of Savoy, and the latter to 
the emperor. en | 
national puniſhment, different from plague, peſtilence, and famine, 
vvertook England in the year 1720, by the ſudden riſe of the South Sea 
ſock, one of the trading companies; but of this we have already given 
an account, under the article SoUTH-SEa COMPANY. | | 

te Jacobites thought to avail themſelves of the national diſcontent 

at the Sonth-Sea ſcheme, and England's connections with the continent, 
WE which every day increaſed. One Layer, a lawyer, was tried and exe- 

1 cated for high treaſon. Several perſons of great guality and diſtinction 
= vac ipprebended on ſuſpicion: but the ſtorm fell chiefly on Francis 

# -tterbury, lord biſhop of Rocheſter, who was deprived of his ſee, and 
dent in partiament, and banithed for life. There was fome irregularity 
* the proceedings agaiuft him; and therefore the juſtice of the biſhop's 
= once has been queſtioned, though there is. little or no reaſon to 
1 doubt there was {uflicient proof of his guilt. 5 
| 80 fluctuating was the ſtate of Europe at this time, that, in September 
{ 1745, a treth treaty was concluded at Hanover, between the kings of 
Great Britain, France, and Pruſſia, to counterbalance an alliance that 
YL had Deen tormed between the courts of Vienna and Madrid. A ſqua- 
ent to the Baltic, to hinder the Ruſſians from attacking Swe- 
i n, oller te the Mediterranean, and a third, under admiral Hoſier, 
| my due WAL Indies, to watch the Spanjſh plate-fleets. This laſt was a 
MB aj a 43 — NY e expedition. The admiral and mot of his 
EE. 1 Gs Cp! em cal diſeaſes, and the hulks of his ſnips rotted ſo 
DEE little 5 em 17 4 0 lervice. The management of the Spaniards 
ain os er. They loſt near 10,000 men in the ſiege of Gibraltar, 

7 were obliged to raiſe. . | 

A quarcel with the emperor was * moſt dangerous to Hanover af 


king of Sweden, been killed fo critically as he was, Great Britain pro- 
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any that could happen; and though an oppoſition in the houſe of com. 
mons was formed by fir William Wyndham and Mr. Pulteney, the ha- 
liament continned to be more and more laviſh in- granting money and 
ſubſidies for the protection of Hanover, to the kings of Denmark and 
Sweden, and the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel. Such was the ſtate of affain 
in Europe, when George I. fuddenly died on the 11th of June 1727, at 
Oſvaburg, in the fixty-eigbth year of his age, and the thirtecnth of his 
reign. The reign of George I. is remarkable for an incredible numbte- 
of bubbles and cheating projects, by which it was reckoned that almof 
a million and a balf was won and loſt ; and for the great alteration of the 
ſyſtem of Europe, by the concern which the Englith took in the affars 
of the continent. "The infſtitution of the fin king fund, for diminiſhing 
the national debt, took place likewiſe at this period. The value of the 
northern parts of the kingdom began now to be better underfood than 
formerly, and the ſtate of manufactures began to ſhift. - This was chief. 
ly owing to the unequal diſtribution of the land-tax, which rendered it 
difficult for the poor to ſubſiſt in certain counties, which had been 
forward in giving in the true value of their eſtates when that tax took 
place. | | =o | J | 
Sir Robert Walpole was conſidercd as firſt miniſter of England when 
George I. died; and tome differences having happened between Eim and 
the prince of Wales, it was generally thought, upon the acceiſion of the 
latter to the crown, that fir Robert would be difplaced. That might 
have been the caſe, could another perfon have been found equally ca- 
pable to manage the houte of commons, and to gratify that prediletion 
for Hanover which George II. inherited from his father. No miniſter 
ever underſtood better the temper of the people of England, and none, 
perhaps, ever tried it more. He filled all places of power, truſt, and 
profit, and almoſt the houte of commons itſelf, with his own creatures; 
bat peace was his darling object, becauſe he thought that war mutt be 
fatal to his power. During lis Tong, adminiitration he never loſt a quel- 
tion that he was in eurneſt to carry. The exciſe ſcheme was the fit 
meuſure that gave a ſhock to his power: and even that he could hare 
earried, had he not been afraid of the fpirit of the people withont-door, 


which ought have either produced au jufurrection, or endangered his in- 


toreſt in the next general election. : 
His paciſic ſyſtem brought him. however, into inconveniences bot! 
at home and abroad. It encouraged the Spaniards to continue their de- 
predations upon the Britith ſhipping in the American ſeas, and tis 
French to treat the Englith court with inſolence and neglect. At home. 
many of the great peers thought themſelves ſlighted, and they intereſts 
themſelves more than. ever they had done in elections. This, togethe! 
-with the diſguſt of the people at the propoſed exciſe ſcheme, and pailiny 
the Gin Act in the year 1736, increaſed the minority in the houle © 
commons to 130, ſome of whom were as able men and as good ſpeabe n 
as ever had lat in a parliament; and taking advantage of the increatin; 
complaints againſt the Spaniards, they attacked the miniſter with gre 
firength of argument and with great eloquence. In juſtice to Walpo!, 
zit ſhonld be obſerved, that he filled the courts of juſtice with able au- 
upright Judges, nor was he ever known to attempt any perverÞ0n e, 
the law of the kingdoms. He was ſo far from checking the freedom 
debate, that he bore with equanimity the moſt ſcurrilous abuſe that u. 
thrown out againſt him. He gave way to one or two proſecutions 
libels, in compliance to his friends, who thought themſelves affecte 


: OS 5 ws ; y {Is : 
by them; but it is certain, that the preſs of England ucver Was mo © 
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open and free than during his adminiſtration. And as to his pacific ſy- 
ſtem, it undoubtedly more than repaid to the nation all that was required 


nd to ſupport it, by the increaſe of her trade, and the improvements of her 
nd manufactures. FW | SO 
5 Queen Caroline, conſort to George II. had been always a firm friend 
af to the miniſter : but the died November 20ti:. 1737, when a Variance 
his tubtiited between the king and his Lon, the prince of Wales, The-1:t- 
ber ter complained, that through Walpole 8 influence he Was deprived not 
10k only of the power but the proviſion to which his birth entitled him; and 
the he put himſelf at the head of the oppotition with 10 much ftirmnets, that 
"irs it was generally foreſeen Walpole's power was drawing toa crifis. Ad- 
ing miral Vernon, who hated the miuiſter, was ſent, in 1739, with a ſqua- 
the dron of fix ſhips to the Weſt Indies, where he took and demoliſhed Porto 
han Bello; but being a hot, intractable man, he miſcarried in his other at- 
nel. tempts, eſpecially that upon Carthagena, in which ſome | thoutands of 
dit Pritiſh lives were wantouly thrown away. The oppolition exulted in 
een Vernon's ſucceſs, and afterwards imputed his miſcarriages to the mini- 
ook = ters ſtarving the war, by with-holding the means tor carrying it on. 
WE The general election approaching, ſo prevalent was tae intereſt of the 
then prince of Wales in England, and that of the duke of Argyle in Scot- 
and land, that a majority was returned to parliament who were no friends 
the to the miniſter; and, after a few trying diviſions, he retired from the 
light houſe, on the gh of February, 1742, was created earl of Orford, and 
2 on the 11th reſigned all his employments. 7 | 
Hen George II. bore the lofs of his miniſter with the greateſt equanimity, 
wiſter and even conferred titles of honour, and poſts of diſtinction, upon the 
jone, heads of the oppoſition. By this time, the death of the emperor Charles 
and VI. the danger of the pragmatic ſanction (which meant the ſucceſſion 
ures; of his daughter to all the Auſtrian dom:nions), through the ambition of 
iſt be France, who had filled all Germany with her armies, and many other 
obo concurrent cauſes, induced George to take the leading part in a conti- 
ft nental war. He was encouraged to this by lord Carteret, afterwards 
uwe . carl of Granville, an able but headſtrong miniſter, whom George had 
Joo, made his ſecretary of ſtate, and indeed by the voice of the nation in ge- 


ig n. neral. George accordingly. put himſclf at the head of his army, fought 
aud gained the battle of Dettingen, June 16, 17 3; but would not ſuffer 


both TE #15 genera}, the-earl of Stair, to improve the blow, which was thought 
ir d- b proceed trom tenderneſs for his electoral dominions. | — 

4 tte Lieat Britain was then engaged in a very expenfive war both againſt 
nome, the French and Spaniards; and her enemics thought to avail themſelves 


rech ot the general ditcontent that had prevailed in Englaud on account of 
gehe 4 Hanover, and which, even in parliamentary debates, was thought by 
fin; WE ome to exceed the bounds of decency. This naturally ſuggeſted to 
aſe 0 WE nem the idea of applying to the Pretender, who refided at Rome; and 


eakei he agreed that his ton Charles, who was a ſprightly young man, thould 
eafins repur to France, from whence he ſet ſail, and narrowly eicaped with a 
\ gre tw followers, in a frigate, to the weſtern coaſts of Scoiland, between 
alpole 15 Hands of Mull and Sky, where he diſcovered himſelf, affembled his 
Te aud tullowers, and publiſhed a manifeſto exciting the nation to a rebellion. 
fon 0 [t is necefiary, before we relate the true-cauſe of this enterpriſe, to make 
dom 05 A ſnort retroſpect to toreign parts. | 558 3 

at u 5 Ihe war of 1741 proved unfortunate in the Weſt Indies, through the 
ons 10 Latal diviſions between admiral Vernon, and general Wentworth, who 
ffectel 3 8 vonlanded the land troops; and it was thought that about 20,000 
; wot ich foldiers aud ſeamen periſhed in the impracticable attempt on Car- 
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thagena, and by the inclemency of the air and cl:mate during other idle 
expeditions. The year 1742 had been ſpent in negotiations with the 
courts of Peterſburg and Berlin, which, though expenfive, proved of 
little or no ſervice to Great Britain: ſo that the victory of Dettingen left 
the French troops in much the ſame ſituation as before. A difference 
between the admirals Matthews and Leſtock had given an opportanit 
to the Spanith and French fleets to eſcape out of Toulon with but little 
los; and toon after, the French, who had before only acted as allies to 
the Spamards, declared war againit Great Britain, who, in her tum, 
decfared war againſtsthe French. The Dutch, the natural allies of 
Engiand, during this war, carried on a moſt lucrative trade ; nor could 
they be brought to act againſt the French til] the people entered into al. 
ſociations and infurrections againſt the government. Their marine wa 
1 a miſerable condition; and when they at laſt tent a body of troops to 
join the Britiſh and Auſtrian armies, which had been wretchedly com. 
manded for one or two campaigns, they did it in ſuch a manner, that it 
was plain they did not intend to act in carneſt. When the duke of Cum. 
berland took upon himfelf the command of the army. the French, to 
the great reproach of the allies, were almoſt maſters of the barrier of the 
Netherlands, and were beſieging Tournay. The duke attempted io 
raiſe the tiege ; but, by the coldneſs of the Auſtrians, and the cowardice 
of the Dutch, whote government all along held a ſecret correſpondence 
with France, he loſt the battle of Fontenov, and 7000 of his beſt men; 
though it is generalty allowed that his diſpoſitions were excellent, and 
both he and his troops behaved with unexampied intrepidity. To cout» 
ter balance ſuch a train of inisfortunes, admiral Anfon returned this year 
to England with an immenſe treufure (about a million ſterling), which 
he had taken from the Spaniards in his voyage round the world; anc 
coinmodore Warren, with colonel Pepperel, took from the French 
the important town and fortreſs of Louitbarg, in the iſland of Cape 
Breton. | | 36 „ | 
Such was the ſtate of affairs abroad in Auguſt, 1745, when the Pre. 
tender's eldeſt ſon, at the head of ſome Highlaud followers, ſurpriſed 
and difarmed a party of the king's troops in the weſtern Highlands, and 
advanced witli great rapidity to Perth. The government never lo ths 
roughly expericnced, as it did at that time, the benefit of the public 
debt for the ſupport of the Revolution. The Freneb and the Jacobi 
party (for ſuch there was at that time in. England) had laid a dec 
ſcheme of diſtreſſing the Bank; but common danger aboliſhed all d. 
ſtinctions, and united them in the defence of one intereſt, Which was 
private property. The merchants andertook, in their addreſs to ts 
king, to ſupport it by receiving bank notes in payment. This {caſo 
able meaſure ſaved public credit; but the defeat of the rebels by ile 
duke of Cumberland at Culioden, in the year 1746, did not ;reiton 
tranquillity to Europe. Though the prince: of Orange, ſon-in-law * 
his majeſty George II. was, by the credit of his majeſty, and the pit 
of the people of the United Provinces, raiſed to be their ſtadthotder, i 
Dutch never could be brought to act heartily in the war. The allies 
were defeated at Val, near Maeftricht, and the duke of Cumberland w 
in danger of being made priſoner. Bergen-op-z00m was taken : : 
manner that has never yet been explained. The allies: ſuffered © 5 
diſgraces on the continent; and it now became the general opinie n 
England, that peace was neceſſary to fave the duke and his army iron 
total deſtruction. By this time, however, the French marine and £7 
Merce were in danger of being annihilated by the Engliſh at lea, Ulia“ 
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the command of the admirals Anſon, Warren, Hawke, and other gal- 
lant officers ; but the Englith arms were not fo tuccetstul as could have 
been wiſhed under rear-admiral Botcawen in the Eaſt Indies. In this 
Hate of affairs, the ſaccefſes of the French and Euglith during the war 
way be ſaid to have been balanced, and both miniſters turned their 


thoughts to peace. | | 3 5 | 
The preliminaries for peace were ſigned in April, 1748, and a defini- 
tire treaty was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle in October; the bafis of 
which was the reſtitution, on both ſides, of all places taken during the 
war, The next year the intereſt of the national debt was reduced from 
{ir to three and a half per cent. for teven years, after which the whole 
was to ſtand reduced to three per cent. | 

This was the boldeſt ſtroke of financing that ever was attempted per- 
haps in any country, confiltently with public faith ; for the creditors of 


ile government, after a tinall ineffectual oppoſition, continued their 
money in the funds; and a few who fold out even made intereſt to have 


it replaced on the ſame ſecurity, or were paid off their principal ſums 


out of the tinking fund. | 

' Anew treaty of commerce was ſigned at Madrid, between Great Bri- 
tain and Spain, by which, in confideration of 100,000I. the South Sea 
company gave up all their future elaims to the athento contract, by vir- 
inc of which that company had ſupplied the Spanith Weſt Indies with 
negrots. In March, 1750, died, untvertally lamented, his royal highnels 
Frederic, prince of Wales. In May, 1751, an act patled for regulating 
che commencement of the vear, by which the old ityle was aboliſhed, 
and the new ſtyle eſtabliſhed, to the vaſt conveniency of the ſubjects. 


This was done by ſinking eleven days in September, 1752, and from 
* O ; a 5 { 7 


that time beginning the year on the firſt of January. In 1753, the fa- 
mous act paſſed for preventing clandeſtine marriages. 8 
The open encroachments of the French, who had built forts on 
our back ſettlements in America, and the diſpoſitions they made for 
tending over vaſt bodies of veteran troops to ſupport thoſe encroach- 
ments, produced wonderful ſpirit in England, eſpecially after admiral 
Polcawen was ordered, witheleven ſhips of the line, befides a frigate and 
Wo regiments, to ſail to the banks of Newfoundland, where he came up 
with and took two French men of war, the reſt of their fleet eſcaping 
up the river St. Laurence, by the Straits of Belleifle. No ſooner was it 
£nown that hoſtilities were begun, than the people of England poured. 
en money into the government's loan, and orders were iſſued for mak- 
ng general reprifals in Europe as well as in America; and that all the 
French thips, whether outward or homeward bound, thould be ſtopped, 
an brought into Britiſh ports. Theſe orders were 1o effectual, that, 
Aide the end of the year 1755, above 500 of the richeſt French mer- 
chant thips, and above 8000 of their beft {ailors, were brought into 
the kingdom. 1 5 5 
: In July, 1755, general, Braddock, who had been injudiciouſly ſent 
om England (o attack the French, and reduce the forts on the Ohio, 
as defeated and killed, by - falling into an ambuſcade of the French 
aud Indians near Fort du Qutne (now called Fort Pitt, or Pittſpurg); 
but Via}zor general Johnſon defeated a body of French near Crown 


Point, of whom ne killed about 1000. 


In proportion as the ſpirits of the public were elevated by the formida- 


-ble arm- 8 TO Bo 50 y x 
ärmaments witch were prepared for carrying on the war, they were 


ſu 4 , : : putts Y 
e with an account that the French had landed 11,000 men in Minor- 
„attack Fort St. Philip there that admiral Byng, who had been ſent 
| 3. EO 
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out with a ſquadron, at leaſt equal ta that of the French, had been baſ. 
fled, it not defeated, by their admiral Gallifloniere, and that at laſt Mi. 
norca was ſurrendered by general Blakeney, The public outcry wa 
ſuch. that the king gave up Eyng to public juſtice, and he was thot at 
Portimouth for not doing all that was in his power againſt the enemy. 
It was about this time that Mr. Pitt was placed, as ſecretary of ſtate, at 
the head of adminiſtration. He had Jong been known to be a bold, elo- 
quent, and energetic {praker, and he ſoon proved himlcli to be as ſyi- 
rited a miniſter. The miſcarriages in the Mediterranean had no conte. 
quence but the lots of Fort St. Philip, which was more than repaired by 
the vait ſucceſs of the Engiith privateers, both-in Europe and America, 
The ſucceſſes of the Englifh in the Eatt Indies, under colonel Clive, are 
almoſt incredible. He deteated Suraja Dowla, nabob of Bengal, Babar, 
and Orixa, and placed Jaffier Ally Cawn in the ancient feat of the na- 
bobs of thoſe provinces. Suraja Dowla, who was in the French intereſ, 
a few days after his being defeated, was taken by the new navob, Jaffier 
Ally Caun's jon, and put to death. This event laid the foundation of 
the great extent of territory which the Engliſh now poſſeſs in the Eaſt 
Indies. - | 

Mr. Pitt introduced into the cabinet a new ſyſtem of operations againk 
France, than which nothing could be better calculated to reſtore the ſpi— 
Tits of his countrymen, and to alarm their enemies. Far from dreading 
an ipvaſion, he planned an expedition for carrying the arms of England 
into France itſelf ; and the detcent was to be made at Rochefort under 
general fir John Mordaunt, who was to command the land troops. N. 
thing could be more promiſing than the diipofitions for this expedition, 
It failed on the 8th of September 1757; but admiral Hawke brought 
both the ſea and land forces back on the 6th of October, to St. Helen's, 
without any attempt having been made to land on the coaſt of France. 

The French having attacked the eleftorate of Hanover with a moſt 
powerful army, the Engliſh parliament voted large {upplies of men and 
money in defence of the tlectoral dominions. The duke of Cumber— 
land had been ſent tnither to command an army of obſervation, but 
was ſo powerfully prefled by a ſuperior army, that he found himlel! 
obliged to lay down his arms ; and the French, under the duke of Riche- 
lieu, took poſſeſſion of that eleQorate and its capital. At this time, 4 
ſcarcity, next to a famine, raged in England; and the Heſſian troops, 
who. with the Hanoverians, had been ſent to defend the kingdom from 
an invaſion threatened by the French, remained ſtill in England. 80. 
many difficulties concurring, in 1758, a treaty of mutual defence Wi 
agreed to between his majeſty and the king of Pruſſia: in conſequence 
ot which, the parliament voted 670,000]. to his Pruſſian majeſty; and 
alſo large ſums, amounting in the whole to nearly two millions a yell, 
for the parment of 50,000 of the troops of Hanover, Hefle Caſſel, Saxe: 
Cotha, Wolfenbuttle, and Buckeburg. This treaty, which proved att- 
erwards ſo burthenſome to England, was intended to unite the pi 
te ſtant jutereſt in Germany. | : 

George II. with the conſent of his Pruſßan majeſty, declaring that the 
French had violated the convention concluded between them and tie 
duke of Cumberland at Cloierſevren, ordered his Hanoverian ſubjects 
to reſume their arms under prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, a Freva 
general, who inſtantly drove the French ont of Hanover: and the dul 
or Marlborough, after the Enghfh had repeatedly inſulted the French 
ons by deſtroying their ſtores, and ſhipping at St. Malo and Cher- 


* 


- bourg. muched into Germany, and joined prince Ferdinand with 
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12,000 Britiſh troops, which were afterwards increaſed to 25,000. A 
war enſued, in the courle of which the Engliſh every where performed 


wonders, and were every where victorious; but nothing deciſive fol- 


lowed, and the enemy opened every campaign with advantage. Even 


the battle of Minden, the moſt glorious, perhaps, in the Englith annals, 


in which about 7000 Englith defeated 80,000 of the French regular 
troops, conributed nothing to the conclution of the war, or towards 
weakening the French in Germany. | : = ; 

The expenſes of the war were borne with cheerfulneſs, and the acti- 
vity and ſpirit of Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration were greatly applauded. Ad- 
miral Boſcawen and general Amherſt, in Auguſt 1758, reduced and de- 
moliſhed Louitburg in North America, which had been reſtored to the 
French by the treaty at Aix-la-Chapelle, and, was become the ſcourge 
of the Britiſh trade, and took five or tix French ſhips of the line; Fron- 
tenac and Fort du Qutne, in the fame quarter, fell alſo into the hands 
of the Engliſh ; acquiſitions that far overbalanced a check which the 
Engliſh received at Ticonderoga, and the loſs of above 300 of the Eng- 
lith. guards, as they were returning under general Bligh from the coaſt 
of France. | WT 

The Engliſh affairs in the Faſt Indies this year proved equally fortu- 
nate; and the lords of the admiralty received letters from thence, with an 
account that admiral Pococke had engaged the French tleet near Fort St. 
David's on the 29th of March, in which engagement a French man of 
war, called the Bien-airac, of 74 guns, was fo much damaged that they, 
run her on thore; that on the 3d of Auguſt following, he engaged the 
French fleet a ſecond time near Pondicherry, when, after a briik firing 
of ten minutes, the French bore away with all the ſail they could make, 
and got fate into the road of Pondicherry ; and that on the 14th pf Decem- 
ber following, general Lally, commander of the French army in thoſe 
parts, marched to beſiege Madras, which was defended by the Engliſh co- 
lonels Lawrence and Draper; and after a britk cannonade, which laſted 
till the 16th of February following, the Engliſh having received à re- 


mtorcement of 600 men, general Lally thought proper to raiſe the 


hege, and retire with precipitation, leaving behind him forty pieces of 


cannon, | | 
The year 1759 was introduced by the taking of the iſland of Gore, on 
the coaſt ot Africa, by commodore Keppel. Three capital expeditions 
had been planned for this year in America, and all of them proved ſuc- 
velztul. One of them was againtt the French iflands in the Weſt Indies, 
where Guadaloupe was redneed: The ſecond expedition was againſt Que- 


ber, the capital of Canada. "ihe conmend was given, by the miniſter's 


dige, to general Wolle, a young officer ofa truly military genius. Wolfe 
a oppoted, with far ſuperior force, by Montcalme, the beſt and moſt 
Juccebtul general the French had. Though the ſituation of the country 
witch Wolfe was to attack, and the works the French threw up to pre- 
vent a decent of the Englith, were deemed impregnable, yet Montcalme 
Never relaxed in his vigilanco. Wolfe's COUrage and perieverance. hows 
ver, turmounted incredible difficulties: be gained the heights of Abra- 


ham. near Quebec, where he tought and defeated the French army, but 


was himſelf killed, as was Montcalme ; general Monkton, who was next 
mn command, being wounded, the completion of the French detcar, aud 
the glory of reducing Quebec, was reſerved for brigadier-general now 
tord. viicount) Townſhend. | | 
1 Amzerſt, who was the firſt Engliſh general in cominand in 
rica, conducted the third expedition. His orders were to reduce all 
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made their eſcape in the night : ; and on J 


lament. We are, however, to remember, that his oeople g 


| indiMvenſe, 105 "OP Ve! 5 little concern. at the 4 7 g 
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Canada, and to join the army under general Wolfe on the banks of the 
river St. Lawrence. Mr. Amherſt in this expedition was ſo well pro- 
vided with every thing that could make it ſucceſsful, that there icarcely 
appeared any chance for its miſcarriage; and thus the French empire in 
North America became ſubject to Great Britain. 

The affairs of the French being now deſperate, and their credit Fumied, 
they reſolved upon an attempt to retrieve all by an invaſion of Great Fri. 
tain : bat on the Sth of Auguſt, 1759, admiral Boſcawen attacked the 
Toulon ſquadron, commanded by M. de la Clue, near the Straits of (Gjb- 
raltar, took Le Centaure of 74, Le Temcraire of 74, and Le Modeſte of 
74 guns; and bürnt L'Occan of 80, and Le Recent ible of 74 guns. Ihe 
reſt of the fleet, conſiſting of ſeven ſhips of the line and three frigates, 

Nees 20, fir Edward Haw ke de- 
feated the Breſt fleet, commanded by admiral Conflans, off the iſland of 


Dumet, in the bay of Biſcay. The Formidable, a French man of war «f 


80 guns, was taken; the Theſce of 74, and the Superbe of 70 guns, were 
funk ; and the Soleil Royal of 80, and the Heros of 74 guns, were burnt, 
and afterwards the Juſte of 74 periſhed in the mouth of the Loire ” 
ven or eight French men of war of the line got up the river Vilaine, by 
throwing their guns overboard ; and the reſt of the fleet, conſiſting of fire 
ſhips of the line and three frigates, etcaped in the night. The Engliſh 
loſt, on this occaſion, the Ellex of 64, and the Refoſution of 74 guns, 


which ran aſhore in the chaſe. After this « engagement, the Krenek. gave 


ver all thoughts of their invaſion of Great Britain 


In February 1760, captain Thurot, a French marine adventurer, who 
had, with three floops of war, alarmed the coaſts of Scotland, und ag- 
tually made a deſcent at Carrickfergus in Ireland, was, on his return 
from thence, met, defeated, and killed by os Elliot, the commo- 
dore of three ſhips, inferior in force to the Frenchman's ſq aadron. In 
thort, Great Britain now reigned as ſole miſtreſs of tlie main, and ſnc- 
ceeded in every meature that had been projected for her own ey and 
advantage. 

The war in Germany, however, continued till as undeciſive as it was 
expenſive; and many in England began to conſider it now as foreign to 
the internal intereſts of Great Britain. The French again and again 
ſhowed diſpoſitions for treating; and the charges of the war, w hic h be- 

gan now to amount to little Jeſs than eighteen millions ftcrling yearly, 
inclined the Britiſh miniſter to liſten to their 5 A ation 
Was accordingly entered upon, which proved abortive, as did many 
other projects for accommodation ; but on the 25th of October 1700, 
George II. died ſuddenly (from a rupture in the right ventricle of the 


| heart) full of years and glory, i in the 77th year of bi s age, and 34th of 


his reign, and was ſuccs eded by his ee now. George III. eldeſt 
ſon to the late prince of Wales. 

The memory of George II. is reprekenfible on no head but his pre di 
lection for his elecoral . He never could admit that chere 
was any difference between them and his regal dominions; and he was 


ſometimes ill enough adviied to declare fo nitch in Dis * to par- 
atifie 0 Ain 7! 


He 


N- 


in this partiaiity, and that he never acted by power or PTEFOgAtLNVG. 
was not very acceſſible to converiation; an: 1 therefore it was no WO 
der, that, 5 ng left Germany after he had attaloed to man's eſtatt, he 
fill retain 1 foreign notions ray I ao HED ag va, oY government 
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tons among his ſervants. In his perſonal diſpoſition he was paſſionate, 
but placable, fearleſs of dangers fond of military parade, and enjoyed 
the memory of the campaigns in which he 1erved when young. His af- 
gections, either public or private, were never known to interfere with the 
ordinary courſe of juſtice; and though his reign was diſtracted by party, 
the courts of juſtice were never better filled than under him. . 
King George III. aſcended the throne with great adyantages. . His 
being a native of England prejudiced the people in bis favour ; he Was 
in the bloom of youth, in his pert6n tall and comely, and, at the time of 
Ius accettion, Great Britain was in the higheſt degree of reputation and 
proſperity, and the moſt ſalutary unanimity and harmony prevailed among 
che people. The firſt acts of his reign ſeemed alſo calculated to convince 
ihe public that the death of his predeceſſor thould not relax the operations 
of the war. Accordingly, in 1701, the ifland of Belleiſle, on the coaſt 
of France, ſurrendered to his majeſty's ſhips and forces under commodore 
Keppel and general Hodgſon ; as did the important fortreſs of Pondi- 
cherry, in the Eaſt Indies, to colonel Coote and admiral Stevens. The 
operations againſt the French Weſt Indies ſtill continued under general 
Monkton, lord Rollo, and fir James Douglas; and in 1702, the iſland of 
Martinico, hitherto deemed impregnable, with the iſlands of Grenada, 
St. Lucia. Grenadillas, St. Vincent, and others of lets note, were ſub- 
dued by the Britiſh arms with inconceivable rapidity. | 1 
As his majeſty could not eſpouſe a Roman catholic, he was prevented 
from intermarrying into any of the great families of Europe ; he therefore 
hoſe a wife from the houle of Mecklenburg Strelitz, the head of a ſmall 
but ſovereion tiate in the north-weſt of Germany; and the conduct of his 
excellent conſort has hitherto been ſuch as moſt highly to juſtify his choice. 
She was conveyed to England in great pomp, and the nuptials were cele- 
brated on the very night of her arrival, viz. Sept. 8, 1701 ; and on the 
22d of the fame month the ceremony of the coronation was performed 
with great magnificence in Weſtminſter-abbey. | 
In the mean time, Mr. Pitt, who had conducted the war againft France 
with fach eminent ability, and who had received the beſt information of 
the hoſtile intentions and private intrigues of the court of Spain, pro- 
poted in council an immediate declaration of war againſt that kingdom. 
But he was over-ruled in the council, all the members of which declared 
ineneires of a contrary opinion, excepting his brother-in-law, earl 
Temple. Mr. Pitt now found the decline of his influence; and it was 
inpoled that the car] of Bute, who had a conſiderable thare in direct- 
ing the education of the king, had acquired an atcendeney in the royal 
'xyourt, Nr. Pitt, however, ſaid, „that, as he was culled to the miuiſtry 
be the voice of the people, to whom he confidered himſelf as account- 
ble for his conduct, he would no longer remain in a ſituation which 
dale him reſponſible for meaſures that he was not allowed to guide.” 
He therefore refigned the ſeals. and lord Temple alſo gave up the poſt 
which he held in the adminiſtration. But the next day the king ſettled 
2 pentzon of three thouſand pounds a year upon Mr. Pitt, and at the ſame 
me a title was conterred upon his lady and her iifue; and the penſion 
was to be continned for three lives. . 
Ihe war till continned to be carried on with vigour after the refigna- 
on of Mr Pitt, and the plans were purſued that he had previouſly con- 


* It was ot * 4 — 5 . a 
as on the 23th of March, 1761, that the earl of Bute was appointed one of 


the prin 1 7 | 5267“ 128 'Y 3 * * 5 \ * 6 | 
My ” PI lecrtaties of fate; and on the 5th of October following Mr, Pitt reſigned 
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certed. Lord Egremont was appointed to ſucceed him, as fecretary 9 : 


the ſouthern department. It was at length alſo found indiſpenſably ne. 
ceſſary to engage in a war with Spain; the famous family compact 
among all the different branches of the Bourbon family being generally 
known; and accordingly war was declared againſt that kingdom, on 
the 4th of January, 4702. A reſpectable armament was fitted out un- 


der admiral Pococke, having the earl of Albemarle on board .to com- 


mand ihe land forces ; and the vitals of the Spaniſh monarchy were 
ſtruck at by the reduction of the Havannah, the ſtrongeſt and moſt im. 


portant fort which his catholic majeſty held in the Weſt Indies, after a 
fiege of two.months and eight days. The capture of the Hermione, a 
large Spaniih regiſter ſhip, bound from Lima to Cadiz, the cargo of 


which was valued at a million ſterling, preceded the birth of the prince 


of Wales, and the treaſure pailed in triumph through Weſtunuſter to 
the bank in the very hour he was born. The lots of the Havannah, 
vith the ſhips and treaſures there taken from the Spaniards, was ſuc- 
eceded by the reduction of Manilla and the Philippine iſlands in the 


Eatt Indies, under general Draper and admiral Corniſh, with the cap-. 


ture of the Trinidad, reckoned worth three millions of dollars. To 
counteract thoſe dreadful] blows given to the family compact, the 
French and Spaniards employed their laſt reſource, which was to quarrel 
with and inyade Portugal, which had been always under the peculiar 
protection of the Britiſh arms. Whether this quarrel was real or pre- 
tended, is not eaty to decide. It certainly embarraſſed his Britannic ma- 
zetty, who was obliged to ſend thither armaments both by ſca and land. 
The negotiations for peace were now reſumed ; and the enemy at last 
offered ſuch terms as the Britiſh miniſtry thought admiſſible and adequate 


on the occaſion. The defection of the Ruſſians from the confederacr 


2gainſt the king of Pruſha, and his conſequent ſucceſſes, produced a cei- 
fation of arms in Germany, and in all other quarters; and on the 10th 
of February, 1763, the definitive treaty of peace between his Britannic 
majeſty, the king of France, and the king of Spain, was concluded at 
Paris, and acceded to by the king of Portugal: March 10, the ratifica- 
tions were exchanged at Paris: the 22d, the peace was ſolemnly pro- 
claimed at Weſtminſter and London; and the treaty having on the 18th 


* 


been laid before the parliament, it met the approbation of a majority of 


both houſes. | CE 
By this treaty the extenfive province of Canada, with the iſlands ot 
Newtoundland, Cape Freton, and St. John, were confirmed to Great- 


Britain; alfa the tro Floridas, containing the whole of the continent of 
North America, on this fide the Mit ſlippi (except the town of New 
Orleans, with a ſmall diſtrict round it), were farrendered to us by France 
and Spain, in cone ration of refioring to Spain the ifland of Cuba; 
and to France the iflauhds of Martinico, Guadaloupe, Mariegalante, and 
Deſirade ; and in contideration of our granting to the French thr two 
mall iſlands: of St. Pierre and Miquelon on the coaſt of Neu found— 
Lind, and quitting our pretenſions to the neutral ifland of St. Lucia, 
they yielded to us the iflands of Grenada and the Grenadillas, and 
guitted their protentons to the neuiral iſlands of St. Vincent, Dom: 
nica, and Tobago. in Africa we retained the ſettlement. of. Senegal, 
by which we nearly enprofied the whole gum trade of. that country! 
but we returned Gorce, a fall ifland of little value. The article 
that relates to the Eaſt Indies was dictated by the directors of the Eng- 


Hin company, which reſtores to d French all the places they had 8 
zt the beging of the war, on condition that they ſhall maintain nel 
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Her forts nor forces in the province of Bengal; and the city of Manilla 
was reſtored to the Spanidrds ; but they confirmed to us the liberty of 
cutting logwood in the bay of Honduras in America. In Europe, 
likewiſe, the French reſtored to us the ifland of Minorca, and we re- 


fored to them the iſland of Belleiſle. 
in marches and counter-marches, numerous ſkirmiſhes and bloody bat- 


In Germany, after fix years ſpent 


tles, Great Britain acquired much military tame, but at the expenſe of 


thirty millions ſterling! 


As to the objects of that war, it was agreed 


that a mutual reftitution and oblivion ſhould take place, and each party 
fit down at the end of the war in the ſame fituation in which they be- 
gan it. And peace was reftored between Portugal and Spain, both fides 


© be upon the ſame footing as before the war. 


The war to which a period was now put was the moſt brilliant, and 
diſtingnithed with the moſt glorious events, in the Britith annals. : No 
national prejudices or party diſputes then exiſted, The ſame truly 
Britiſh ſpirit by which the miniſter was animated, fired the breaſt of the 
ſoldier and ſeaman. The nation had then arrived at a degree of wealth 
unknown to former ages; and the moneyed man, pleaſed with the aſpect 
of the times, confiding in the abilities of the miniſter, and courage of 
ihe people, cheerfully opened his purſe. The ſums of 18, 19, and 22 
millions, raiſed” by a few citizens of London, upon a ſhort notice, for 
ihe ſervice of the years 1759, 1700, and 1761, were no leſs aſtoniſh- 
ing to Europe, than the ſucceſs which attended the Britiſh. fleets and 


armies in every quarter of the world. 
But the peace, though it received the 


ſanction of a majority of both 


* 


| holes of parliament, was far from giving univerſal ſatisfaction to the 
people. And from this period various cauſes contributed to occaſion a 


great diſcontent to prevail throughout the nation. 


On the 30th of April, 1763, three of the king's meflengers entered the 
honſe of John Wilkes, etq. member of parliament for Ayleſbury, and 
ſeized his perſon; by virtue of a warrant from the ſecretary of ſtate, 
winch directed them to ſeize © the authors, printers, and publiſhers of a 
zecdlitious and treaſonable paper, entitied the North Briton, Ne 45.” 
The papers publithed under this title feverely arraigned the conduct of 
the adminiſtration, and repreſented the earl of Bute as the favourite of 

He king, and the perſon from whom meaſures of government of a very 
perhicious tendency originated. The 45th number contained ſtrictures 


on the king's ſpeech. 


Mr. Wilkes was ſuſpected to be the author, but 


his name was not mentioned in the warrant by which he was appre- 


hended. 


He objected to being taken into. cuſtody by ſuch a warrant, 


alleging that it was illegal. However, he was forcibly carried before 
the ſecretaries of ſtate for examination, and they committed him cloſe 


priſoner to the Tower, his papers being alſo ſeized. 


He was likewiſe 


deprived of his commiſſion as colonel of the Buckinghamthire militia. 
i writ of habeas corpus being procured by his friends, he was brought 


ip to the court of Common-Pleas 


; and the matter being there argued, 


* * „ . 1 - a 42 ® ® — - 
bo was ordered to be diſcharged. This affair made a great noife ; peo- 
r i » F tg ' 5 2 oy 5 * . * BY js . 
not all ranks intereſted themſelves in it; and Weſtminſter-hall re- 


lounaed with acclamations when he was ſet at liberty. 


An informa- 


en, however, was filed againſt him in the court of King's Bench, at 


is majeſty's ſuit, as author of the North Briton, Ne 45. On the firſt 
e meeting of parliament atter theſe tranſactions, Mr. Wilkes 
p in his place, and made a ſpeœech, in. which he complained to 
houſe, that in his perſon the rights of all the commons of England, 
and the privileges of parliament, had been violated by his impriſonment, 
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«the plundering of his bane, and the ſeizure of his papers. The fane 


day a meſſage was ſent to acquaint the houſe of commons with the in. 


formation his majeſty had received, that John Wilkes, eiq. a member 


of that houſe, was the author of a moit ſeditious and dangerous libel, 
and the meatures that had been taken thereupon. The next day a 
duel was fought in Hyde Park, between Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Martyn, 
another member of parliament, and ſecretary of the treaſury, in which 
Mr. Wilkes received a dangerous wound in the belly with a piſtol bul- 
let. Both houſes of partiament ſoon concurred. in voting the North 
Briton, No 45, to be a falte, ſcandalous, and ſeditious libel, and or. 
dered it to be burnt by the common bangraan. This or der Was ge. 
cordingly executed, though not without great oppoſition from the po. 
pulace; and Mr. Harley, one of the the riffs who attended, was wounded, 
and obliged to take ſhelter in the manſion-houſe. Another profecu- 


tion was commenced againſt Mr. Wilkes, for having cauſed an obſcene 


and profane poem to be printed, entitled“ An Eflay on Woman.“ 
Of this, only twelve copies had been privately pr.nted : and it did no! 
appear to bave been intended for publication; Finding, however, that 
he thould continue to be Hubs with the utmoſt rigour, when hi, 


wound was in ſome degree healed, he thought proper to quit the king- 


dom. He was ſoon after expelled the houſe of commons; verdi:t 
were alto given againſt him, both on account of the North bon and 
the Eflay « on Woman; and towards the end of the year 1704 he was 
outlawed. Sundry other perſons had been taken up tor being cancerned 
in printing and publiſhing the North Briton ; but i tome of them obtain- 
ed verdicts againſt the king's meſſengers for falſe impriſonment. 

In the mean time, the earl of Bute, who had been made firſt Jord of 
the treaſury, reſigned that office, and was fneceeded by Mr. George 
Grenville : and under this gentleman's adminiſtration an act was 
paſſed, ſaid to have been framed by him, which was productive of the 


moſt pernicions conſequences to Great Britain; © an act for laying a 
 flamp duty in the Britiſh colonies of North America, 


” which received 


the royal aflent on the 22d of March, 1705. Some other injudicious 
previous regulations had alio been made, under pretence of preve! uting 
ſmuggling in America; but which in effect to cramped, the trade of 
the colonies, as to be prejudicial both to them and the mother country. 
As toon as it was known in North America that the Zamp-adft was patl- 
ed, the whole continent was kindled into a flame. As the Americans 
had hitherto been taxed by their own repreſentativ es in their provin- 
cial aſſemblies, they loudly aſſerted that the Britiſh parliament, in which 
they were not repreſented, had no right to tax them: Indeed, the ſame 
dottrine had been maintained in the Britiſh parliament, when the 
ſtamp-act was under confideration : on which d 
it was the birth right of the inhabitants of the colonies, even as the de- 
icendants of Engliſhmen, not to be taxed by any but their own reprefeu- 
tatives ; that, ſo far from being actually repreſented, the ere not even 
virtually repreſented there, as the meaneft inhabitants of Great Britain 
arc, in conſequence of their intimate connection with thote who are 
act ually repretented ; and that therefore the attempt to tax the colonies 
in the Britiſh parliament was oppretlive and unconftitntionat, On the 


other hand, it was contended, that the colonies, who had been protected 


by Great Britain, ought, in reaſon and juſtice, to contribute towards 
the expenſe of the mother-country. © Thoſe children of gur ou 
planiing,” faid Mr. George Grenville, 3 of the Americans, 


« noutithed by our. indulgence, until they are grown to a good degter 


cation it was ſaid, that 
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ef ſtrengtli and opulence, and protected by our arms, will they grudge 


to contribute their mite to- relieve us from the heavy load of national 
expenſe which we lie under * | 2 : 

When the ſtamp-act, printed by royal authority, reached the colonies, 
t was treated with every mark of indignation and contempt. Several 
acts of violence were likewiſe committed, with a view of preventing the 
operations of the ſtamp- act; and atlociations were alſo formed in the 
different colonies, whereby the people bound themſelves not to import 
or purchaſe any Britiſh manufactures, till that act ſhould be repealed. 
The inhabitants of the different colonies allo eſtabliſhed committees 
trom every colony to correſpond with cach other, concerning the ge- 
1-r1l affairs of the whole, and even appointed deputies from theſe com- 
mites te meet Ix Coxncxess at New York. They atlembled together 
in that city, in October 1765; and this was the firſt congreſs held on 
the American continent. | 7 

Thele commotious in America occaſioned fo great an alarm in Eng- 
land, that the king thought proper to diſmiſs his miniſters. The mar- 
quis of Rockingham was appointed firſt lord of the treaſury; and 
ome of his lordſhip's friends ſucceeded to the vacant places. In March, 
1700, an act was paſſed for repealing the American ſtamp act. This was 
countenanced and ſupported by the new miniſtry ; and Mr, Pitt, though 
not connected with them, yet ſpoke with great force in favour of the 


repeal. He alſo atlerted, that the profits of Great Britain from the trade 


at the colonies, through all its branches, was two millions a year, | 

At the time that the ſtamp act was repealed, an act was alto paſſed for 

ſecuring the dependence of the American colonies on Great Britain. 

The marquis of Rockingham, and his friends, continued in admini- 
ſtration but a ſhort time; though, during their continuance in power, 
ſeveral public meaſures were . adopted, tending to relieve the burthens 
of the people, and to the ſecurity of their liberties. But on the 30th at 
July, 1700, the duke of Grafton was appointed firſt lord of the trea- 
{ury, in the room of the marquis of Rockingham ; the earl of Shel- 
burne, ſecretary of ſtate, in the room of the duke of Richmond; Charles 
Townthend, chancellor of the exchequer; and Mr. Pitt, afterwards 
created earl of Chatham, was appointed lord privy teal ; but that enu- 
tent fatelman's acceptance of a peerage, as it removed him from the 
toute of commons, greatly leffencd his weight and influence. Indeed, 
this political arrangement was not of any long continuance, and ſundry 
changes followed. Mr. C. Townſhend, who was a gentleman of great 
abilities and eloquence, made for ſome time a conſiderable figure both 
in tae cabinet and in parliament ; but on his death, the place of chan- 
gellor of the cxchequer was ſupplied by lord North, who afterwards 
became firit lord of the treaſury, and obtained a great aſcendency in the 

adininiſtration. | | 


Ir the year 1768, Mr. Wilkes, who had for a confiderable time re- 


Gat EE b — — 
iced in France, came over to England, and again became an object of 


public attention. "The limits oft our work will not permit us to enter into 


all the particulars retpecting the proſecution of this gentleman, and the 
*ubſequent tranſactions concerning him: for theſe we muſt refer to our 
quarto edition. It is well known that verdicts were found againkk him 
on account of the North Briton, and for the indecent poem,“ Emy on 
Woman ; that he ſuffered a long impriſoument of two years, and 
Paid two fines of 500). each; that he ditplayed great abilities during 
4.15 conteſts with the miniſtry, and was choſen member for the county 
2 Middleſex, on the 28th of M arch, 1798, He was alſo again expelled 
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for being the author of ſome prefatory remarks on a letter which lie 
publithed, written by one of the ſecretaries of ſtate to the chairman of 
the quarter-ſeflions at Lambeth, in which the ſecretary had recommend. 
ed to the magiſtrates, previous to the unhappy affair of St. George's 
Fields, their calling in the aſſiſtance of the military, and employing 
them effecttually, it there ſhould be occaſion. In the vote tor his ex. 
pulſion, his. former offences, for which he was now ſuffering impriſon- 
ment, were complicated with this charge; and a new writ was or- 
dered to be iſſued for the election of a member tor the county of Mid- 
alex. 1 | i „ | 
The rigour with which Mr. Wilkes was proſecuted only increaſed his 
popularity, which was allo much augmented by the {ſpirit and firmneſ 
which on every occaſion he diſplayed. Before his expulſion, he had 
been choſen an alderman of London: and on the 16th of February, 
1769, he was re-elected, at Brentford, member for the county of Middlc- 
ſex, without oppoſition. The return having been made to the houle, 
it was reſolved, that Mr. Wilkes, having been expelled that ſeſſion, was 
incapable of being elected a member of that parliament. The late 
election, therefore, was again declared void, and a new writ iftued for 
another. He was once more unanimoully re-elected by the freehoiders, 
and the election was again declared void by the houſe of commas. 
After this, a new election being ordered, colonel Luttrel, in order to 
recommend himſelf to the court, vacated the ſeat which he already had 
in parliament, by the: acceptance of a nominal place, and declared bim- 
ſelf a candidate for the county of Middlefex. Though the whole weight 
of court intereſt was thrown into the ſcale in this gentleman's favour, 
yet a majority of near four to one appcared againſt him on the day of 
election; the numbers for Wilkes being 1143, and for Luttrel only 
236. Notwithſtanding this, two days after the election, it was reſolved 
in the houſe of commons, that Mr. Luttrel ought to have been returned 
a knight of the ſhire for the county of Middleſex ; and the deputy clerk . 
of the crown was ordered to amend the return, by erafing the name of 
Mr. Wilkes, and inſerting that of colonel Luttrel in its place. The 
latter accordingly took his teat in parliament; but this was thought is 
groſs a violation cf the rights of the electors, that it excited a very ge- 
neral diſcontent, and loud complaints were made again it in every part 
of the kingdom. | | 2 | | 
After the term of Mr. Wilkes's impriſonment was expired in the year 
1771, be was choſen one of the ſheriffs for London and Middleſex; and 
was afterwards again choſen member for the county of Middleſex in the | 
ſubſequent parliament, and permitted quietly to take his feat there; in 
the year 1775, he executed the office of lord-mayor of the city of Lon: 5 
don; and was afterwards elected to the lucrative office of chamberlain, 
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7 of that city. In the year 1783, after the change of lord North's admi- 
i488 nittration, on Mr. Wilkes's motion, all the declarations, orders, and ret 
* lutions of the houle of commons reſpecting his election for the count) 
1:4 of Middleſex were ordered to be expunged from the journals of that 
* houſe, ( as being ſubverſive of the rights of the whole body of electors 
1 of this kingdom.” And it ſhould be remembered, that, in confequence 
or of his manly and ſpirited conteſts with the government, general warrant 
14 were declared to be Megal, and an end was put to ſuch warrants, and to 
470 the unlawtul feifarc of an Englithman's papers by ſtate meſſenger s. 
. After the repeal of the ſtamp act, which was received with grea 9% 
Wo in America, all things became quiet there: but unkappily new attempt 


were made to tax them in the Britith parliament, though, beſides the ex- 


ENGLAND. F 


perience of the ill ſucceſs of the ſtamp act, governor Pownal, a gentle- 
man well acquainted with the diſpoſition of the coloniſts, faid in the 
| houſe of commons, in 1707, „It is a fact which this houſe ought to be 
appriſed of in all its extent, that the people of America, univerſally, 
unitedly, and unalterably, are retolved not to ſubmit to any internal, tax 
impoſed upon them by any legillature, in which they have not a thare 
by repreſentatives of their own election.“ He added, this claim muſt 
not be underſtood as though it were only the pretences of party leaders 
and demagogues; as though it were only the viſions of ſpeculative en- 
thaliaſts; as though it were the mere ebullition of a faction which 
mutt ſubſide; as though it were only temporary and partial :—it is the 
cool, deliberate, principled maxim of every man of butinels in the coun- 


try.” The event verified the juitice of theſe obſervations; yet the ſame. 


year. an act was patled, laying certain dutics on paper, glaſs, tea, &c. 
imported into America, to be paid by the colonies, for the purpoſe of 
raiſing a revenue to the government. About two years alter, it was 
thought proper to repeal theſe duties, excepting that on tea; but as it 
was not the amount of the duties, but the right of the parliament of Great 
Britain to impoſe taxes in America, which was the ſubject of diſpute, 
the repealing the other duties anſwered no purpoſe while that on tea re- 
mained ; which accordingly became a freſh ſuvyect of conteſt between 
the mother-country and the colomes. | 7 Leh 
In order to induce the Eaft-India company to become inſtrumental in 
enforcing the tea-duty in America, an act was patled, by which they 
were enabled to export their teas, duty free, to all places whatſoever. 
Several ſhips were accordingly freighted with teas tor the different co- 
lonies by the company, who alto appointed agents there for the diſpoſal 
of that commodity. This was confidered by the Americans as a ſcheme 
calculated merely to circumvent them into a compliance with the reve- 
nut law, and thereby pave the way to an unlimited taxation. For it was 
eaſily comprehended, that if the tea was once landed, and in the cuſtody 
ot the contignees, no aflociations, or other meaſures, would be futhcient 
to prevent its ſale and conſumption: and it was not to be tuppoled, 


that, when taxation was eſtabliſhed in one inſtance, it would be reſtrain- 


ed in others. Theſe ideas being generally prevalent in America, it was 
reſolved by the coloniſts to prevent the landing of the tea-cargoes 
amongſt them, at whatever hazard. Accordingly, three ſhips laden with 
tea having arrived in the port of Boſton, in December, 1773, a number 
of armed men, under the diſguiſe of Mohawk Indians, boarded theſe 
hips, and in a few hours diſcharged their whole cargoes of tea into the 
lea, without doing any other damage, or offering any injury to the cap- 
tains or crews: Some ſmaller quantities of tea met afterwards with a 
fimilar fate at Boſton, and a few other places; but in general, the com- 
miſſioners for the ſale of that commodity were obliged to relinquiſh their 
employments; and the maſters of the tea-veilels, from an apprehenſion 
ot danger, returned again to England with their cargoes. At New York, 
indeed, the tea was landed under the cannon of a mau of ar; but the 
pcrions in the ſervice of government there were obliged to content to 
its being locked up from uſe. And in South Carolina forme was thrown 
into the river, as at Boſton, and the reſt put into damp warehoulcs, where 
it periſhed. | : : | | 
— Theſe proceedings in America excited ſo much indignation in the go- 
verument of England, that, on the 31ſt of March, 1774, an act was paſſed 
for removing the cuſtom-houſe officers from the town of Boſton, and 
mutting up the port, Another act was ſocn after paſted “ for better 
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regulating the gov ernment in the province of Maſſachuſetts Bay.” The 


by the charter of king William; to take the whole executive Power out 
of the hands of the people, and to veſt the nomination of the conn). 

lors, judges, and m agiſtrates „all Kinds, including ſheriffs, in the crown, 
and in tome caſes in the king's governor, and all to be removable at the 
pleaſure of the crown. Another act was alſo paſſed, which was confſi- 
dered as highly injurious, cruel, and unconſtitutional, empow ering the 
governor of Maflachuſetts Bay to ſend perions accuſed of crimes there 
to be tried in England for ſuch offences. Some time after, an act was 
Iikewite paffed « for making more effectual proviſion for the government 
of the province of Quebec,“ which excited a great alarm both in E gland 
and America. By this act, a legiſlative council was to be eftablithed for 
all the affairs of the province of Auchec, except taxation; which council 
was to be appointed by the crown, the office to be held during pleaſure; 


and his majeſty's Canadian Roman-catholic ſubjects were entitled to a | 


place in it. The French Jaws, aud a trial without jury, were alto eſta- 
bliſhed in civil cates, and the Engliſh laws, with a trial by jury, in cri- 
minal ; and the popiſhi clergy were inveſted with a legal right to their 
tithes from all who were of their own religion. No aſſembly of the 
people, as in other Britiſh colonies, was appointed, —it being ſaid in the 
act, that it was then inexpedient: but the king was to erect ſuch courts 
of criminal, civil, and ecelgfiaſtical jurifdiction, as he ſhould think pro- 
per. The boundaries of the province of Qucbee were likewiſe ex. 
tended, by the act, thouſands of miles at the back of the other colonies, 


whereby, it was taid, a government little better than 1 was eſta - 


bliſhed throughout an extenſive country. 

The meafures of government re teRing America had ſo unit erſally 
exaſperated the colonitts, that provincial or town meetings were held in 
every part of the continent, in which they avowed their infentions of 
oppoſing, in the moſt vigorous manner, the meaſures of adininiſtration, 
Agreenients were entered into in the different colonies, whereby the 
ſubſcribers bound themſelves, in the molt ſolemn manner, and in the 
preſence of God, to ſuſpend all commercial intercourſe with Great Bri- 
tain from the laſt day of the month of Auguſt, 1774, until the jojon 
port bill, and the other late obnoxious Jaws, were repeated, and the co- 
lony of Matlachulctts Bay fully reftored to its chartered rights. Otuer 
tranſactions ſucceeded ; and the flame continued to increaſe and extend 
in America, till at length twelve of the colomes, including that . hole 
extent of the country which ſtreiches from Nova Scotia to Georgia, had 
appointed deputies to attend a General Congrets, which was to be uy 
at Philadelphia.“ and opened the 5th of Se pte mber, 1774. They meta 
cordingly, and the number of delegates amounted to Htty- one, "who re- 
preferited the ſeveral Englith co lonies; ; of New Hampſhire (2 delegates), 
Maſſachuſetts Bay 4), "Rhode Itand and Providence plantations (2), 
Connecticut (3), New York (7), New Jerſey (4), Penviylvama (7), 
the lower counties on Delaware (3), Maryland (4), Virginia (7), North 
Carolina (3), and South Carglina (5 delegates) ; Gcor Tia afterwards Ac 
ceded to the contederacy, and ſent deputies to the Congrets. 

They drew up a petition to the king, in Which they enumerated theit 
ſeveral grievances, and ſolicited his majeſty to grant them peace, liberty, 
and ſafety. They likewiſe publiſhed an addreſs to the people of Great 
Britain, another to the colonics in general, and another to the inhabi- 
tants of the province of Quehcc. The congreſs broke up on the 20th 
of October, having retulved, that another cougrets ſhould be held i. 


defign of this act was to alter the conſtitution of that Province as it ſtood 
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the ſame place on the Oth of May following, unleſs the grievances of 


which they complained ſhbuld be redreſſed before that time; and they: 
recommended to all the colonies to chooſe deputies, as ſoon as poſlible, 


for that purpoſe. | ; 
Shortly after theſe events, ſome meaſures were propofed in the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, for putting a ſtop to the commotions which un- 
happily ſabfiſted in America. The earl of Chatham, who had been long 
jn an infirm ſtate of health, appeared in the houſe of lords, and expreſſed 
in the ſtrongeſt terms his diſapprobation of the whole ſyſtem of Ameri- 
can meaſures. He alto made a motion for immediately recalling the 
troops from Boſton, as a meaſure which thould be inſtantly adopted; 
urging, that an hour then loſt, in allaying the ferment in America, might 
produce years of-calamity. He alleged that this concilatory mealure 
would be well-ticned ; and, as a mark of atfection and good-will on our 
ſide, would remove all jealouſy and apprehenfion on the other, and in- 
ſtantancouſly produce the happieſt effects to both. His lord ſhip's motion 
was rejected by a large majority, 68 againſt 18; as was alſo a bill which 
he brought in ſoon after for ſettling the American troables, by 61 to 32. 
The methods propoſed in the houte of commons for promoting an ac- 
commodation met alſo with a fimilar fate. The number of his ma- 
iefty's troops was ordered to be augmented; and an act was paſſed for 
reſtraining the commerce of the New England colonies, and to prohibit 
their fiſhery on the Banks of Newfoundland. A motion was, indeed, 
afterwards made in the houſe of commons, by lord North, firft Jord of 


the treaſury, for ſuſpending the exerciſe of the right of taxation in Ame- 


rica, claimed by the Britiſh parliament, in ſuch of the colonies as thould, 
in their general aflemblies, raiſe ſuch contributions as were approved of 
by the king in parliament. This motion was carried, and afterwards 
commanicated to ſome provincial aſſemblies: but it was rejected by 
them as delufive and unſatisfactory, and only calculated to difunite 
them. The petition from the congreſs to the king was ordered by his. 
majeſty to be laid before the parliament ; whereupon Dr. Franklin, and 
two other American agents, ſolicited to be heard at the bar of the houſe 


ol commons, on behalf of the colonies, in ſupport of that petition ; but 


their application was rejected; it being faid, that the American congreſs 
Was no legal aſſembly, and that therefore no petition could be received 
trom it by the parliament with propriety. . 8 

It was on the 19th of April, 1775, that the firſt blood was drawn in 
this unhappy civil war, at Lexington and Concord in New England. 

his was occafioned by general Gage ſending a body of troops to de- 
ſtroy ome military ſtores that were at Concord. They ſucceeded in 
ee but were extremely haratied, and forced to a quick retreat; 
3 ot then were killed, 170 wounded, and about 20 made priſoners. 
es AMETICANS were Computed not to have loft more than 60, including 
Killed 2nd wounded. Immediately aſter, numerous bodies of the Ameri- 
can milia inveſted the town of Boſton, in which general (age and his 
troops were. In all the colonies they prepared for war with the utmoſt 
dilpatch; and a itop was almoit every-where put to the exportation of 


ers, "The continental congreſs met at Uhiladelphia on the 10th of 
«T1; ** 7 


73, as propoſed, and ſoon adopted ſuch meaſures as confirmed 
People in their reſolutions to oppole the Britith government to the 


rſt acts, were reſolutions for the raifing of an 


157 allumed the appellation, of“ The United Colonies of America,” 
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They alſo ſtrictly prohibited the ſupplying of the Britiſh fiſheries wit! 


any kind of proviſions; and, to render this order the more effectual, ſtopt 
all exportation to thoſe colonies, ifJands, and places, which ſtill retained 


their obedience. _ | e 
In the mean time, a body of provincial adventurers, amounting to 


about 240 men, turprited the garriſons of "Ticondefoga and Crown 


Point. Theſe fortretfes were taken without the loſs of a man om either 
fide : and the provincials found in the forts a conſiderable number of 
picces of cannon, beſides mortars, and ſundry kinds. of military ftores, 


The force of Great. Britain in America was now augmented, by the ar- 


rival at Boſton from England of the generals Howe, Burgoyne, and 
Clinton, with conſiderable reinforcements. But the continental con- 
greſs were ſo little intimidated by. this, that they voted, a few days after, 
that the compact between the crown and the people of Maſſachuſetts 
Bay was diflolved, by the violation of the charter of William and Mary; 
and therefore recommended to the people of that province, to proceed 
to the eſtabliſhment of a new government, by electing a governor, aflif- 
ants, and houſe of affembly, according to the powers contained in their 
original charter. | | SW = | 

Our limits will not permit us here to relate, as in the quarto edition, 
all the particulars of this fatal war. We can only mention ſome of the 
moſt important tranſactions. On the 17th of June, 1775, a bloody 
action took place at Bunker's Hill, near Boſton, in which the King's 
troops had the advantage, but with the Joſs of 226 killed, and more than 


800 wounded, including many officers. After this action, the Ameri- 


cans immediately threw up works upon another hill, oppoſite to it, n 
their fide of Charlestown neck; ſo that the troops were as cloſely in 
veſted in that peninſula as they had been in Boſton. About this time 
the congreſs appointed George Waſhington, eſq. a gentleman of large 
fortune in Virginia, of great military talents, and who had acquired con- 
fiderable experience in the command of different bodies of provinciab 
during the laſt war, to be general and commander in chief of all the 
American forces. They alſo publiſhed a declaration, in which they 
ſtyled themſelves, © The Repreſentatives of the United Colonies of 
North America,” and aſſigned their reaſons for taking up arms. It was 
written in a very animated ſtrain, and contained the following patlage: 
„In our own native land, in defence of the freedom that is our birth- 
ight, and which we ever enjoyed till the late violation of it; for the 
protection of our property, acquired ſolely by the honeſt induſtry of our 
forefathers and ourſelves; againſt violence actually offered, we have 
taken up arms. We hall lay them down when hoſtilities ſhall cœaſe on 
the part of the aggreſſors, and all danger of their being renewed ſhall be 
femoved, and not before.” A ſecond petition to the king was voted by 
the congreſs, in v.hich they earneſtly ſolicited his majeſty to adopt 
tome method of putting a ſtep to the unhappy conteſt betwecn Great 
Britain and the colonies. This petition was preſented by Mr. Fel, 
late governor, and one of the proprietors of Pennſylvania, through the 
hands of lord Dartmouth, ſecretary of ftate for the American depart 
ment; but Mr. Penn was ſoon after informed, that no anſwer wow 


ve given to it. The refuſal of the king to give an anſwer to this peil- 


tion, for near three millions of people, by their repreſentatives, ©" 
1ributed exceedingly towards farther exaſperating the minds of f 
Americans. It was a raſh and unhappy determination of the cabine! 
council; and their advice to the king on this point was fatal, it 7” 
highly criminal. An addreſs now alſo was publiſhed, by the congre!-.'9 
ko inbabitants of Great Britain, and to the people of Ireland. 
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But as no conciliatory meaſures were adopted, hoſtilities ftill con- 


tinued; and an expedition was ſet on foot by the Americans againſt 


Canada, to which they were induced by an extraordinary commiſſion 
given to general Carleton, the governor of Canada ; by which he was 
empowered to embody and arm the Canadians, tv march out of the 
country for the ſubjugation of the other colonies, and to proceed even 
to capital puniſhments againſt all thote whom he thould deem rebels and 
oppoſers of the laws. The American expedition againſt Canada was 
chiefly conducted by Richard Montgomery, a gentleman of an amiable 
character, and of conſiderable military {kill, on whom the congreſs 
conferred the rank of brigadier-general. On the 31ſt of December, 


Montgomery attempted to gain poſſeſſion of Quebec by ſtorm, but was 


killed in the firſt tire from a battery, as advancing in the front of his 
men: Arnold was alſo dangeroutly wounded ; about fixty of their men 
were killed and wounded, and 300 taken priſoners. The beſiegers im- 
mediately quitted their camp, and retired about three miles from the 
city, and the fiege was for ſome months converted into a blockade. On 
general Carleton's receiving conſiderable reinforcements and ſupplies of 
proviſions from England, in May 1770, Arnold was obliged to make a 


precipitate retreat : Montreal, Chamblce, and St. John's, were retaken, 


and all Canada recovered by the king's troops. 5 

During theſe tranſactions, the royal army at Boſton was reduced to 
great diſtreſs for want of proviſions; the town was bombarded by the 
Americans; and general Howe, who now commanded the king's troops, 
which amounted to upwards of ſeven thouſand men, was obliged to 


quit Boſton, and embark for Halifax, leaving a conſiderable quantity 


of artillery and ſome ſtores behind. The town was evacuated on the 
17th of March, 1776, and general Waſhington immediately took poſſeſ- 
ſion of it. On the 4th of July following, the congreſs publithed a ſo- 
lemn declaration, in which they aſſigned their reatons for withdrawing 
their allegiance from the king of Great Britain. In the name, and by 
the authority of the inhabitants of the united colonies, they declared 
that they then were, aud of right ought to be, “free and independent 
ſtates ;” that they were abſolved from all allegiance to the Britiſh 
crown, and that all political connection between them and the kingdom 
of Great Britain was totally diſſolved; and alſo that, as free and inde- 
pencent ſtates, they had full power to levy war, conclude peace, con- 
tract alliances, eftabliſh commerce, and do all other acts and things 
which independent ſtates may of right do.” They likewiſe publiſhed 
articles of confederation and perpetual union between the united co- 


lonies, in which they aſſumed the title of © The United States of Ame- 
rica,” Ce | ns 3 | 


In July 1776, an atterapt was made by commodore fir Peter Parker, 
and lieutenant-general Clinton, upon Charlestown in South Carolina. 
But this place was fo ably defended by the Americans, under general 
Lee, that the Britiſh commodore and general were obliged to retire, the 
king's ſhips having ſaftained conſiderable loſs; and a twenty-eight gun 
Itip, which ran a-ground, was obliged to be burnt by the officers and 
TO However, a much more important and fuccetsful attack againſt 
11 americans was oon after made under the command of general 

owe, then joined with a large body of Heſſians, and a confiderable 


H ; ; ; 1 
oWe; and. both the general and the admiral were invefted with a power, 


* Commiſſioners for granting peace to the colonies,” 
2 A2 | 


BS midah! rs, ſo that his whole force was new extremely for- 
5 e. The fleet was commanded by his brother, vice-admiral lord 
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of granting pardon to thoſe who would lay down their arms. But their 
offers of this kind were treated by the Americans with contempt. An 
attack upon the town of New York ſeems to have been expected by the 
provincials, and therefore they had fortified it in the beft manner they 
were able. On Long Iſland, near New York, the Americans had ally 
a large body of troops encamped, and ſeveral works thrown up. Ge 
neral Howe firſt landed on Staten Hland, where he met with no. oppu- 
fition; but early in the morning of the 22d of Auguſt, a deſcent was 
made by the Britiſh troops upon Long Iſland, and towards noon abou: 
fifteen thouſand were landed. They had greatly they advantage of the 
Americans, by their ſuperior {kill and diſcipline, and being better pro- 
vided with ariillery, and every kind of military accommodation ; and 
the American paſſes were far from being properly ſecured. Some actions 
and ſkirmiſhes happened between them during teveral ſucceſſive days, 
in which the Britiſh troops engaged. their evemies with great ardour, 
and the Americans ſuffered exceedingly. Finding themſelves ſo mnch 
overpowered, they at length reſolved to quit the ifland ; and general 
Waſhington came over from New York to conduct their retreat, in \ which 
he difplay ed great ability. In the night of the 29th of July, the Ame- 
rican troops were withdrawn from the camp, and their different works; 
their baggage, ſtores, and part of their artillery, were conveyed to the 
water-fide, embarked, and paſſed over a long ferry to New York, with 


ſuch extraordinary filence and order, that the Britiſh army did not per. 


ceive the leaſt motion, and were furpriſed in the morning at finding 
the American lines abandoned, and ſecing the laſt of their Tear-guard i Iti 
their boats, and out of danger. The provincials had been ſo ſur 
rounded by the Britiſh troops, "and the latter had diſplayed ſuch ſupe- 
rior military Kill, that it was a ſubject of wonder that the greateſt pan 
of the American ar my ſhould be able to <ffeCtuate their retreat. In the 
different actions previous to this, the loſs of the Americans had been 
very confiderable. Upwards of a thouſand of them were taken pri- 
ſoners, including three generals, three colonels, and many inferior off- 
cers; their number killed and wounded was computed to be {ui 
greater ; they loft alſo five field-picces, and a quantity of ordnance was 
found in their different redoubts and ſorts on the ifland ; whilſt the 
whole lots of the Britih troops, if faithfully publiſhed, did not amoum 
to more than tliree hundred killed and wounded. 

New York was now-Toon abandoned, and the royal army obtained 
ſome other conſiderable advantages over the Americans, at the . hite 
Plains, taking Fort Washington, with a garriſon of 2500 men, and Fort 
Lee with a great quantity of ttores; w hich lofles obliged the American 
general to reireat throngh the Jerſeys to the river Delaware, a diſtance 
of ninety miles. Alt on the Sth of December, general Clinton and fi 
Peter Parker obtaincd poilciion of Rhode Iland : and the Britiſh troop 
covered the Jerſeys. This was the crifis of American danger. All 
their forts were aken; the ume of the greateſt part of their army to ſerve. 
was expired, and the iew that rc mained with their officers were do 
deſtitute itate, with a well-clothed and ditciplined army purſuing. 
general Howe puſhed on at that time to Philadelphia, after Walkers, 
it has been maintained there would have been an end to the conteit; 
but this delay gave time for volunteer reinforcements. of gentleman 
merchant, farmer, tradeſman, and labourer, io join general Wathingtol, 
who, 1 in the night of the 25th of December, amidſt ſnow, ftorms, and 
ice, with a ſmall detachment, crofled the Delaware, and ſurpriſed 4 


8 5 of the Hellkan troops at T rentou. He took upwards of w_ 9 


* - . " 
S rt nec ne hehe ett ee 


them priſoners, with whom he repaſſed the river; having alſo taken | 
three ſtandards, fix pieces of braſs cannon, and near one thouſand ſtand 
of arms. Immediately after this ſurpriſe of the Heſſians, and depoſiting. 


them in ſafety, Waſhington recroſſed the river to reſume his former 
poſts at Trenton. The Britiſh troops collected in force to attack him, 
and only waited for the morning; but the Americans, by a happy ſtroke 


of generalſhip, defeated the plan. Waſhington, to diſguiſe his retreat 


in the night ordered-a line of fires in front of his camp, as an indication 
of their going to reſt, and to conceal what was acting behind them, 
He then moved completely from the ground with his baggage and artil- 
tillery, and, by a circuitous march of eighteen miles, reached Prince- 
town early in the morning, carried the Britith poſt at that place, and 
ſet off with near 300 priſoners on his return to Delaware, juſt as the 


Britiſh troops at Trenton were under arms, and proceeding to attack 


him, ſuppoſing him in his former poſition. | | wx, 
In the month of September 1777, two actions of ſome importance 
happened between the armies of genera] Howe and general Wathington, 


in both of which the former had the advantage; and ſoon after, the city 


of Philadelphia ſurrendered to the king's troops. But an expedition, 
that had for ſome time been concerted, of invading the northern colo- 
nies by way of Canada, proved extremely unſucceſsful. The command 
of this expedition had been given to lientenant- general Burgoyne, a 


very experienced officer. He ſet out from Quebec with an army of near 


10,000 men, and an extraordinary fine train of artillery, and was joined 
by a confiderable body of Indians. For ſome time he drove the Ame- 
ricans before him, and made himſelf maſter of Ticonderoga ; but at 


length he encountered ſuch difficulties, and was ſo vigorouſly oppoſed 


by the Americans, under Gates and Arnold, that, after two ſevere actions, 
in which great numbers fell, general Burgoyne, and his army of 5600 


men, were obliged to lay down their arms, October 17, 1777. 


About the fame time, fir Henry Clinton and general Vangban made 
a ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Americans up the North River; 


they made themſelves maſters of ſeveral forts: but the Americans com- 
plained, that in this expedition, and ſome others, the Britith troops had 


wantonly ſet fire to houſes and towns, particularly Eſopus, and carried 
on the war in a manner not uſual among civilifed nations. Thefe de- 


vaſtations greatly increaſed the averſion of the Americans to the Britiſh 
government, which had already taken a deep root. General Howe ſoon 


after. returned to England, and the command of the Britiſh army in 
America devolved upon genera] Clinton; but it was now found ne- 
ceflory to evacuate Philadelphia ; and accordingly Clinton retreated with 
the army to New. York, in June 1778. The Britiſh troops were at- 


(acked on their march by the Americans ; but the retreat was ſo ably 
" 82 N Fe * - , * - 4 
conducted, or the American gencral, Lee, behaved fo ill, that their Joſs 


lid not amount to 300, killed and wounded. + 
During part of this unhappy war between Great Britain and the colo- 

dies, the latter received confiderable ſupplies of arms and ammunition 

rom France; and the French court thought this a fayonrable oppoͤr- 


"mity for leftening the power of Great Britain. Some French officers 


1 6 5 a 5 * * * * 
allo entered into the American ſervice; and on the Oth of February, 


24 . * a : * 
1778, a treaty of alliance was concluded at Paris, between the Frencli 


1 I ? AR EY . * 0 . . » ER 
king and the Thirteen United Colonics ; and in this treaty it was de- 
ciared, that the eflential and direct end of it was © to maintain effectu-— 
ally the liberty, ſovereignty, and independence, abſolute and unlimited, 
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of the United States of North America, as well in matters of govern. 
ment as of commerce.” | | | 8 

The parliament aud people of Great Britain now began to be in ge- 
neral alarmed at the fatal tendency of the American war: and in J une, 
1778, the carl of Carliſle, William Eden, and George Johnſtone, eſqrs. 
arrived at Philadelphia, as commiſſioners from his majeſty, to ſettle the 


diſputes between the mother - country and the colonies. But it was now 


too late: the terms which, at an earlier period of the conteſt, would 
have been accepted with gratitude, were now refed with diſdain; 
and the congreſs poſitively refuted to enter into any treaty with the 
Britiſh commiſſioners, if the independency of the United Sates of 
America were not previouſly acknowledged, or the Britiſh fleets and 
armies withdrawn from America. Neither of theſe requiſitions being 
compelled with, the war continued to be carried on with mutual ani- 
moſity. | —_ N 5 

The conduct of France towards Great Britain, in taking part with 
the revolted colonies, occaſioned hoſtilities to be commenced between 


the two nations, though without any formal declaration of war on either 
fide. On the 27th of June, 1778, the Licorne and La Belle Poule, 


two French frigates, were taken by admiral Keppel. Orders were 
Immediately iflued by the French court for making repriſals on the 


ſhips of Great Britain; and'on the 27th of July a battle was fought 
off Breſt, between the Engliſh fleet, under the command of admiral 


Keppel, and the French fleet, under the command of count d'Orvil- 


liers. The Engliſh fleet contifted of 30 ſhips of the line, and the French 


of 32, beſides frigates: they engaged for about three hours; but the action 
was not deciſive, no ſhip being taken on either fide, and the French 
fleet at length retreated into the harbour of Breſt, Of the Engliſh 133 
were killed in the action, and 373 wounded; and the loſs of the French 
is ſuppoſed to have been very great. After the engagement, there was 
much murmuring throughout the Englith fleet, becauſe a deciſive vic- 
tory had not been obtained over the French; at laſt the blame was 
thrown upon fir Hugh Palliſer, vice-admiral of the blue, who was 
charged in a newspaper with miſconduct, and difobedience of orders. 
Though no regular accuſation was brought againſt him, he required of 
| admiral Keppel publicly to vindicare his conduct from the unfavourable 
| reports that were propagated relative to him. This the admiral declined; 
which gave riſe to tome altercation between them; and fir Hugh Palli- 
ſer afterwards thought proper to exhibit to the Board of Admiralty (of 
which he was himſelf a member) articles of accuſation againſt admiral 
Keppeh though, for gany months after the action, he had continued to 
act under him, and profeſſed the greateſt reſpe& to him. A mode of 


conduct to extraordinary was very generally and ſeverely cenſured ; but : - 
the lords of the Admiralty ordered a court-martial to be held for the- 


trial of admiral Keppel. When the court-martial was held, admiral 
Keppel was acquitted in the moſt honourable manner; and fir Hugh 
Palliſer's charge againſt him was declared by the court to be“ mall-, 
©o0s and ill-founded.“ - But br Hugh Palliſer being afterwards tried b 
another court-wartial, partly compoſed from ſome of the captains of lus 
own divifion, he likewiſe was acquitted; his difobedience to the admi- 
ra!'s orders was conſidered as being occaſioned by the diſabled ſtate of 
bis ſhip; a ſlight cenfure only was pafled on him for not making the ſtate 


. - IS . ; ö 5 a 
of his thip known to the adiniral; and his conduct in other reſpects 


Was declared to have been meritorious, | 
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In the Eaſt Indies alſo an engagement happened between ſome Engliſh 
ſhips of war, under the command of fir Edward Vernon, and ſome 
French ſhips under the command of monf. de Tronjolly, on the 10th 


of Auguſt, in which the former obliged the latter to retire; and on the 


17th of October following Pondicherry ſurrendered to the arms of 
Great Britain. In the courle of the ſame year, the iſland of St. Lucia, 
in the Weſt Indies, was taken from the French; but the latter made 
themſelves maſters of Dominica, and the following year they obtained 


poſſeſſion of the iflands of St. Vincent and Grenada. In September, 
1779, the count D'Eſtaing arrived at the mouth of the river Savannah, 


with a large fleet, and a conſiderable body of French troops, to the af- 
$ſtance of the Americans. The French and Americans ſoon made an 
united attack upon the Britiſh troops at Savannah, under the command 
of general Prevoſt ; but the latter defended themſelves fo well, that the 
French and Americans were driven off with great Joſs, and D'Eftaing 
ſoon after totally abandoned the coaſt of America, At the cloſe of the 
year 1779, ſeveral French ſhips of war, and merchant ſhips, were 
taken in the Weſt Indies, by a fleet under the command of fir Hyde 
Parker. | : | „ 
By the intrigues of the French court, Spain was at length brought to 
engage with France ip the war againſt England, One of the firſt enter · 
priſes in which the Swiards engaged was the ſiege of Gibraltar, which 
was defended by the garriſon with great vigour. The naval force of 
Spain was alſo added to that of France, now become extremely for- 
midable, and thejr combined fleets ſeemed tor a time to ride almoſt tri- 


umphant in the Britiſh Channel. So great were their armaments, that 


the nation was under no inconſiderable apprehenſions of an invaſion 
but they did not venture to make an experiment of that kind; and after 


parading for ſome time in the Channel, thought proper to retire to their 


own ports, without effecting any thing. On the 8th of January 1780, 
tir George Brydges Rodney, who had a large fleet under his command, 
captured ſeven Spaniſh ſhips and veſſels of war belonging to the royal 
company of Caraccas, with a number of trading vetlels under their con- 
voy ; and in a few days ufter, the tame admiral engaged, near Cape St. 
Vincent, a Spanith fleet, conſiſting of eleven ſhips of the line, and two 
frigates, under Don Juan de Langara. Four of the largeſt Spaniſh ſhips 
were taken, and carried into Gibraltar, and two others driven on ſhore, 
orc of which was afterwards recovered by the Engliſh. A Spaniſh 70 


Lun ſhip, with 600 men, was alſo blown up in the action. In April and 


May three actions likewiſe happened in the Weſt Indies, between the 
Engliſh fleet under admiral Rodney, who was now arrived in that part 


or the world (having previouſly thrown ſupplies into Gibraltar), and 


the French fleet under the count de Guichen ; but none of theſe actions 
erg decifive, nor was any ſhip taken on either fide. In July follow- 
ng, admiral Geary took twelve valuable French merchant fhips from 
Port au Prince; but on the 8th of Auguſt, the combined fleets of France 
and Spain took five Engliſh Eaſt-!ndjamen, and fifty Engliſh merchant 
thips bound for the Weſt Indies, which was one of the moſt complete 
_ captures ever made, and a very ſevere ſtroke to the commerce of 
he Britain, Such a prize never before entered the harbour of 
on _ 4th of May, 1780, fir Henry Clinton made himſelf maſter af 
a. estown, South Carolina; and on; the 16th of Auguſt earl Corn- 
Wallis obtained a very ſignal victory over general Gates in that province, 


in which about a thouſand American priſoners were taken. 
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Soon after, major-general Arnold deſerted the ſervice of the contref, 
made his eſcape to New York, and was made a brigadier-general in the 
royal fervice. Major Andre, who negotiated this deſertion, and wa 
concer ting meaſures with bim for betraying the important poſt of Weſt 
Point into the hands of the Engliſh, was taken in the American lines, 
in his return to New York, and, being conſidered as a ſpy, ſuffered death 
accordingly, much regretted for his amiable qualities. 

The great expe aſes of the American war, and the burthens which 
were thereby laid upon the people,, naturally occaſioned much diſcon- 


tent in the nation, and ſeemed to convince perſons of all ranks of the 


.neceflity of public economy. Meetings were therefore held in various 
counties of the kingdom, at the cloſe of the year 1779, and the begin. 
ning of the year 1780, at which great numbers of freeholders were pre- 
ſent, who agreed to preſent petitions to the houſe of commons, fiating 


the evils which the profuſe expenditure of the public money occa· 


ſioned, &r. 

Some trivial attempts were made in parliament to remedy the griev- 
ances ſtated in the petitions; but nothing important was effected: the 
miniſtry toon found means to maintain their influence in parliament; a 
diverſity of ſentiment occationed ſome diſunien among the popular 


leaders; the ſpirit which had appeared among the people, by degrees ſub. 


fided; and various cauſes at length conſpired to bring the greateſt 
Part of the nation to a patient acquieſcence in the meaſures of adui- 
niſtration. 

The middle of the year 1780 was diſtinguiſhed by one of the moſt 
| diſgraceful exhibitions of religions bigotry that had ever appeared | in 
this country; eſpecially if it be contidered as happening in an age in 
which the principles of toleration were well underſtood, and very pre- 
valent. An act of parliament had been lately pailed “ for relieving his 
<< majeſty? s ſubjects, profeſſing the Romiſh religion, from certain penal. 
ties and diſabilities impoſed upon them in the 11th and 12th years ot 
** the reign of king William III.“ This act was generally a approved by 
men of ſthſe and of liberal ſentiments, by Iren the laws againſt pa- 
piſts were juſtly deemed too ſevere. The act at firſt ſeemed to give lit- 
tle offence to perſous of any claſs in England; but in Scotland it excited 
much indignation, though it did not extend to that kingdom. Refo- 
lations were formed to oppoſe any law for granting indulgences to pa- 
Piſts 1 in Scotland; and a Romiſh chapel was burned, and the houſes 6 
ſeveral papiſt- Janndithed in the city of Edinburgh. The contagion ef 
bigotry at length reached England ; a number of perton . aſſembled 
themielves together, with a view of promoting a petition to parſiament, 
for a repeal of the late act in tavour of the papiſts, and they aſlumed the 
title of th Froteſtant Aſſociation. It was then reſolved. in order to giv 
tae more weight to their petition, that it ſhonld be attended by g rear 


numbers of petitioners in en and a public advertiteraent was 1! yed 


for that purpoſe, ſigned by lord George Gordon. 


Fifty thoufand perſons are ſuppoſed 1to have affemble ed with this views 


02 Friday the 2d of June, in St. George's Fields; from whence they 
proceeded, with blue cockades in their hats, to the honſe of commons, 
Where their 1 Was pee: by their preſident. in the eourſe of the 
day ieveral members of both houſes of purliament were grot- ly inſulted 
and ill-treated by the populace: and a mob: atlembled the ame 2 
by winch the 0 = in Lincoln's-inn Fields, and another 

mi L chapel in Warwick-ftreet, Golden-{quare, were entirely hed 
A party of the guards were chen ot for, to put a ſtop to che farther pfo- 
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greſs of theſe violences, and thirteen of the rioters were taken, five. of 


whom were afterwards committed to Newgate, eſcorted by the military. 
On the Sunday following, another mob aflembled, and "deſtroyed a 
popith chapel in Rope-maker's-alley, Moorfields. On. Monday they 
demoliſhed a ſchool-houſe, and three dwelling-houſes, in the ſame place, 


belonging to the Romiſh priefts, with a valuable library of books, and 


a mais-houlſe, in Virginia-ſtreet, Ratchft-highway. They alſo deſtroyed 


all the houſehold furniture of fir George Saville, one of the moſt re- 


ſpectable men of the kingdom, becauſe he had brought in the bill in fa- 


your of the papiſts. On Tueſday great numbers again aſſembled about 


the parliament-houſe, and behaved ſo tumultuouſly, that both houſes 
thought ꝓroper to adjourn. In the evening, a moſt daring and violent 


attempt was made to force open the gates of Newgate, in order to re- 


jeale the rioters who were confined there; and the keeper having re- 
taled to deliver the keys, his houſe was fet on fire, the priſon was ſoon in 
flames, and great part of it conſumed, though a new ftone edifice of 
uncommon ſtrength ; and more than three hundred priſoners made their 
eicape, many of whom joined the mob. A committee of the Proteſtant 
Ailociation cow circulated hand-bills, requeſting all true proteitants to 


ſhow their attachments to their beſt intereſt; by a legal and peaceable de- 


own houſes, and of the royal palace. 


portment : but none of them ſtept forth, notwithſtanding their boaſted 
numbers, to extinguith the flames they had occaſioned: violence, tu- 
mult, and devaſtation, ſtill continued. The Proteſtant Aſſociation, as 
they thought proper to ſtyle themſelves, had been chiefly actuated by 
ignorance and bigotry ; and their new contederates were animated. by 


the love of miſchief, and the hope of plunder. Two other priſons, the 
| houſes of lord Mansfield, and fir John Fielding, and ſeveral other pri- 


vate houſes, were deſtroyed the ſame evening. The following day, the 
King's Bench priſon, the New Bridewell in St. George's Fields, ſome 
popith chapels, ſeveral private houſes of the papiſts, and other build- 
ings, were deſtroyed by the rioters ; fome were pulled down, and others 


ſet on fire; and every part of che metropolis exhibited violence and diſ- 


order, tumults and conflagrations. | | 
During theſe extraordinary ſcenes, there was a ſhameful inactivity in 
the lord-mayor of London, and in moſt of the other magiſtrates of the 


metropolis, and its neighbourhood ; and even the miniſtry appeared to 


be panic-ſtruck, and to be only attentive to the preſervation of their 
The magittrates, at the begin- 
ning of the riots, declined giving any orders to the military to fire upon 
the inſurgents; but at length, as all property began to be inſecure, men 
ot alt clattes began to ſee the neceſſity of vigorous oppoſition to the ri- 
Hlers: large bodies of troops were brought to the metropolis from many 


mus round 1t; and an order was iſſued, by the authority of the king in 


council, “ ſor the military to act without waiting for directions from the 


civil magiſtrates, and to uſe force for diſperſing the illegal and tumul- 


tnon35tlemblies of the people.” The troops exerted themſelves with 


Ailigence in cia typrefſion of theſe alarming tumults, great numbers of 
tlic rioters were killed, many were apprehended, wao. were atterwards 
tried and excemed for felony*, and the metropolis was at length re- 
ſtored to order and tranquillity. The manner in which theſe tumults 
were luppretied by the operations of the military, without any authority 
irom the civil magiſtrate, however neceſſary from the peculiar circum- 


* [ord George Gordun was! 


: Mimlelt committed to the Tower, and tried for high trea- 
ſon, —but atuuittodg, ; | : | 
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ſtances of the cafe, was thought to be a very dangerous precedent ; and 
that an act of indemnity ought to have been paſſed, not only with re- 
gard to inferior perfons who had acted in the ſuppreſſion of theſe riots, 
bat alfo with reſpect to the miniſtry themſelves, for the part they had 
taken in this tranſaction, in order to prevent its being eſtabliſhed as x 


precedent. | | 
While the internal peace of the kingdom was diſturbed by theſe com- 


- motions, there appeared reaſon to apprehend an increaſe of its foreign 


enemies by a rupture with Holland; loud remonſtrances were made 
by the Britiſh miniſter to the States-general, complaining that a clan- 


deſtine commerce was carried on between their ſubjects and the Ameri- 
cans ; that this was particularly the caſe at St. Euſtatius; and that the 


enemies of Great Britain were ſupplied with naval and military ſtores by 
the Dutch. | | | 
The war with Holland was commenced with great vigour; and that 
republic ſoon ſaffered a very ſevere blow in the loſs of the iſland of $t, 
Euſtatius, which was taken by the Engliſh on the 2d of February, 1781, 
On the 5th of Auguſt the ſame year, a very bloody engagement waz 
fought between an Engliſh ſquadron of ſhips of war, under the com- 
mand of admira} Hyde Parker, and a Dutch ſquadron under the com- 
mand of admiral Zoutman, off the Dogger Bank. Both the contending 
ſquadrons fought with great gallantry, and by both the victory was 
claimed. | = | 5 | 
The war continued to be proſecuted with various ſucceſs ; the French 
made themſelves maſters of the iſland of Tobago; and the Spaniards of 


Penſacola, and the whale province of Weſt Florida, with little effectual 


reſiſtance. Earl Cornwallis obtained a victory over the Americans un- 
der general Greene, at Guildford, in North Carolina, March 15, 1781; 
but it was a hard fought battle, and the lots on both fides confiderable, 
Indeed the victory was productive of all the conſequences of a defeat; 


for, three days after, lord Cornwallis was obliged to leave part of his 


fick and wounded behind him to the care of his enemy, and to make a 
circuitous retreat of 200 miles to Wilmington before he could find ſhel- 
ter, and ſo left South Carolina entirely expoſed to the American gene- 
ral. The generals Philips and Arnold committed ſome ravages in Vir- 


inia, deſtroyed much ſhipping, and about 8000 hogſheads of tobacco; 


ut none of theſe events at that time promiſed any ſpeedy termination 
of the war; they rather contributed to draw the attention of the Ame- 
ricans and the French at Rhode Iſiand to that quarter, where the next 
year the deciſive blow was ſtruck, which firmly eſtabliſhed American in- 
dependence. Lord Cornwallis's fituation at Wilmington was very dit 
agreeable, and his force reduced ſo low, that he could not think of march- 
ing to Charlestown by land: he turned his thoughts therefore to a co- 


operation in Virginia with Philips and Arnold, and began his march, 


April 25, 1781. ln this central province, all the ſcattered operations 0 
ative hoſtility began at length to converge into a point, and the grand ca- 


taſtrophe of the American war opened to the world: By different rein 


forcements, lord Cornwallis's force amounted to about 7000 excellent 
troops; but ſuch was their plundering and devaſtations on their route, 
and the order of the Americans, that his ſituation became at length very 
critical. Sir Henry Clinton, the commander in chief, was prevented from 
ſending thoſe ſuccours to him which he otherwiſe would have done; by 
his fears for New York, againſt which he apprehended Waſhington we” 
ditated a formidable attack. The American general played a game © 
great addrets. As many of their poſts and diſpatches had been intercepted, 
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and the letters publiſhed with great parade and triumph in the New 


Americans, Waſhington ſoon turned the tables on the Britiſh command - 
ers, and derived public advantage from this ſource of vexation and 
prejudice. He wrote letters to the ſouthern officers and others, inform · 
ing them of his total inability to relieve Virginia, unleſs by a direct at- 
tack with the French troops on New York. He aſſerted it was abſo- 
jutely determined on, and would ſoon be executed. Theſe letters were 
intercepted (as was intended they ſhould be), with others of the Ike kind 
from the French officers; and the project was ſucceſsful. Sir Henry 
Clinton was thus amuſed and deceived, and kept from forming any ſu- 
ſpicion of the real deſign of the enemy. | 1 

By a variety of judicious military manceuvres, Waſhington kept 
New York and its dependencies in a continual ſtate of alarm for a- 
bout fix weeks, and then ſuddenly marched acrots the Jerſeys, and 
through Pennſylvania, to the head of Elk, at the bottom of the Cheſa- 
peak, from which the light troops were conveyed by ſhipping down 
the bay; and the bulk of the army, after reaching Maryland by forced 
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that the count de Graſſe was expected every moment in the Cheſapeak, 
with a large French fleet to co- operate with Wathington, now ſeriouſly 
attempted to re- inforce lord Cornwallis, but without ſucceſs ; for on the 
5th of September, after a partial action of a few hours between the Bri- 
tiſh fleet under admiral Graves, and that of the French under De Graſſe, 
Graves returned to New York to refit, and left the French maſters of the 
navigation of the Cheſapeak. Preſently the moſt effectual meaſures were 
adopted by gener Wathington for ſurrounding lord Cornwallis's army; 
and on the laſt of September it was cloſely inveſted in York Town, and 
at Glouceſter on the oppolite fide of the river, with a conſiderable bo- 


trenches were opened in the night between the 5th and 7th of October, 
with a large train of artillery. "The works which had been raiſed by the 
Britith ſunk under the weight of the enemies? batteries; the troops were 
much diminiſhed by the 1word and fickneſs, and worn down by con- 
ſtant watching and fatigue; and all hope of relief failing, the 19th of 
October lord Cornwallis ſarrendered himſelf, and his whole army, by 
> capitulation to general Waſhington as priſoners of war*. Fifteen 

+ hundred ſeamen underwent the fate of the garriſon ; but theſe, with the 
Guadaloupe frigate of 24 guns, and a number of tranſports, were aſ- 
gned to M. de Graife, as a return for the French naval aſſiſtance. 

Such was the itlue of the Virginian war, The capture of this army, 
under lord Cornwallis, was too heavy a blow to be ſoon or eaſily reco- 
vered ; it threw a gloom over the whole court and cabinet at home, and 
Pit a total period to the hopes of hoe who had flattered themſelves with 
che lubjugation of the colonies by arms. The ſurrender of this ſecond 
Britiſh army may: be conſidered as the clofing ſcene of the continefital 
Mar in America ; for the immenſe expenſe of carrying it on, ſo diſtant 
5 3 _— preparations and Power ; the great accumulation of pub- 
— 0 . 8 upon tlie nation; the plentiful eſfuſion of human 
rw ad occa toned; the diminution of trade, and the vaſt increaſe 

axes theſe were evils of ſuch a magnitude, ariſing from this ever to 


The American return made the number of prifoncrs 7247, land and marine. 
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Vork papers, to expoſe the poverty, weaknels, and diſunion of the 


marches, were alſo there embarked, and ſoon joined the other body un- 
der marquis de la Fayette. Sir Henry Clinton, receiving information 
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be lamented conteſt, as could ſcarcely be overleoked, even by the mop I 
inſenfible and ftupid. Accordingly, on the firſt of March 1782, after . 
repeated ſtruggles in the houſe of commons, the houſe addreſſed the 4 
king, requeſting him to put a ftop to any farther proſecution of the I 


war againſt the American colonies. This was a moſt important event 
it rendered a change of meaſures and of councils abſolutely neceffiry, 
and diffuſed univerſal joy throughout the kingdom. Thoſe country 
gentlemen who had generally voted with the miniftry faw the dangers to 
which the nation was expoſed in an-expenſive war with France, Spain, 
and Holland, without a fingle ally; and feeling the preſſure of the pub. 

lic burthens, they at length deſerted the ſtandard of adminiſtration, and 
a complete revolution in the cabinet was effected, March 27th, 1782, 
under the auſpices ot the marquis of Rockingham, who was appointed 
firſt lord of the treaſury. 5 1 8 >. kt | 

I hbhe firſt buſineſs of the new miniftry was the taking meaſures for ef. 
fectuating a general peace. Mr. Grenville' was inveſted with full pow-, 
ers to treat at Paris with all the parties at war, and was alſo directed to 
propoſe the independency of the 'Thirteen:United Provinces of Americ! 
in the firſt inſtance, inftead of making it a condition of a general treaty, 
The commanders in chief in America where alto directed to ar- 
quaint the congreſs with the pacific views of the Britifh court, and with 
the offer to acknowledge the independency of the United States. 

Peace every day became more defirable to the nation. A ſeries of 
loſles agitated the minds of the people. January 14th, 1782, the French 
took Nevis. On the 5th of February, the iſland of Minorca ſurrendered 
to the Spaniards ; and on the 13th of the ſame month, the iſland of St. 
Chriſtopher's was given up to the French. The valuable ifland of Ja. 
maica would ſoon probably have ſhared the fame fate, had not the Bri- 
tith fleet, under admiral Rodney, fallen in with that of the French un- 
der the count de Graſſe, in their way to join the Spaniſh fleet at 8. 

Domingo. The van of the French was too far advanced to ſupport the 
centre, and a fignal victory was obtained over them. The French ad- 
miral, in the Ville de Paris of 110 guns (a preſent from the city of Pari 
to the French king), was taken, with two ſeventy-fours, and one of 04 
guns; a 74 gun ſhip blew up by accident ſoon after the was in our po- 
ſeſſion, and another 74 ſunk during the engagement. A few days after, 
two more of the ſame fleet, of GA guns each, were captured. By this 
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5h victory of the 12th of April, the deſign againſt Jamaica was fruſtrated. 
i The new miniſtry had ſuperſeded admiral! Rodney, and intended to haye 
- 1 proſecuted the inquiry into his tranſactions at St. Euſtatius; but this victory 
5 ſilenced all complaints, and procured him the dignity of an Englith per: | 
5 May 18th, the Bahama iftands ſurrendered to the Spaniards; but tie 
"28h credit of the Britiſh arms was well ſuſtained at Gibraltar, under general 
fav 0 Elliot, the gevernor ; and the formidable attack, on the 13th of Septe:- 
Fl, ber, with floating batteries of 212 braſs cannon, &c. in thips from 1400'0 
* | 000 tons burden, ended in diſappointment, and the deſtruction 01 2 
1 the ſhips and moſt of the alailants in them. The garriſon was relie we 
3m by lord Howe, in the month of October, who offered battle to 5 
1 F combined force of France and Spain, though twelve fail of the line 5 
5 710 | ferior. The military operations after this were few, and of little one 
= quence. Negapatnam, a 1ettlement-in the Eaſt-Indies, and Irimncom" 
; f g on the iſland of Ceylon, were taken from the Dutch by the Britiſh forces 3 
bo but the French, ſoon receiving conſiderable ſuccours from Europe, w_ 
5 6h 
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Cuddalore, retook Tritcomalc, forced the Britijh fleet in ſevera! ac! 
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bnt none deciſiye, and enabled Hyder Ally to withſtand, with various 
{ucceſs, all the efforts of ſir Eyre Coote, and his troops. | 
The death of the marquis of Rockingham, on the Iſt of July, occa- 
Goned a violent commotion in the cabinet, and leflened the hopes which 
had been formediof important national benefits from the new adminiſtra- 
tion. Lord Shelburne ſucceeded the marquis as firſt lord of the treaſury, 
and, it is ſaid, without the knowledge of his colleagues. 5 N 
By the treaty. of peace between Great Britain and France“, Great Bri- 
alu ceded to France all her poſſeſſions before the war, the iſland of 
Tobago in the Weſt Indies, and the river of Senegal in Africa. with 
its dependencies and the forts on the river ; and gave upa tew diſtricts in 
the Eaſt Indies, as dependencies on Pondicherry and Karical; it agreed 
alſo to reſtore the ulands of St. Lucia, St. Pierre, and Miquelon, and 
the iſland of Gorce ; with Pondicherry, Karical, Mahe, Chandernagore, 
and the comptoire of Surat, in the Eaſt Indies, which had been con- 
quered from the French during the war. To prevent diſputes about 
boundaries in the Newfoundland fiſhery, it was agreed, that the French 
line for fiſhing ſhould begin from Cape St. John on the eattern fide, and, 
going round by the north, thould have for its boundary Cape Ray on the 
weſtern ſide; and Great Britain renounced every claim by former trea- 
ties with reſpect to the demolition of Dunkirk. France on the other 
hand was to reſtore to Great Britain the iflands of Grenada, and the 
Grenadines, St. Chriſtopher's, St. Vincent, Dominica, Nevis, and Mont- 
terrat ; and guaranteed Fort James, and the river Gambia, agreeing that 
the gum trade ſhould remain in the ſame condition as before the war, 
1755. The allies of each ſtate in the Eaſt Indies were to be invited to 
accede to the pacification ; but if they were averſe to peace, no aſliſtance 
on either fide was to be given to them. | 
By the treaty with Spain, Great Britain gave up to that power Eaſt 
Florida, and alſo ceded Weſt Florida and Minorca, which Spain had 
taken during the war. To prevent all cauſes of complaint and miſun- 
dcr{tanding tor the future, it was agrecd that-Britith ſubjects ſhould have 
ihe right of cutting and carrying away logwood in the diſtrict lying be- 
tween the river Wallis or Bellize, and Rio Hondo, taking the courte of 
the ſaid rivers for unaltcrable boundaries. Spain agreed to reſtore the 
:Jands of Providence and the Bahamas to Great Britain; but they had 
been retaken before the peace was ſigned. 8 
In the treaty with the United States of America, the king of Great 
Britain, acknowledged New Hampthire, Maflachuſetts Bay, Rhode 
/tland and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
ley, Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, to be free, ſovereign, and iudepemdeut ſtates; 
and for himſelf, his heirs and ſucceſſors, relinquiſhed all claims to the 
Sovernment, property, and territorial rights of the ſame, and every 
part thereof. Jo prevent all di ſputes in tuture on the ſubject of boun- 
darles between tlieſe ſtates and the remaining provinces of Great Britain, 
lines were very. minutcly drawn, which will be noticed in the proper 
place, and ſome favourable clauſes were obtained for the loyaliſts. The 
navigation of the Mitliffippi to remain open to both parties, as allo the 
Newfoundland fiſheries. - | | RES 
„ e the Dutch, great ditticultie; arofe : but at Jength it 
755 een 00g Great Britain thould reſtore Trincoraale in the iſland 
© Ceylon, but the French had already taken it; and that the Dutch 
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* Protiminary atticles ſettled January 20, 1792, 
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ſhould yield to us the town of Negapatnam, with its dependencies, in 
the Eaſt Indies, with liberty to treat for its reſtitution on the Point of 


an equivalent. ne | | 

Thus a period was put to a moſt calamitous war, 'in -which Great 
Britain loſt the beſt part of her American colonies, and many thouſang 
valuable lives, and expended or ſquandered nearly 150 millions of 
money. The terms of peace were, to many, a ſubject of great re. 


gret; but, had the war continued, it would have been neceflary to have 


borrowed annually 17 millions and a half, by which a million per annum 
would have been added to the taxes, and 25 millions, at leaſt, to the ca- 
Þital of the public debt, according to the uſual mode of funding. The 


| addreſs of thanks for the peace was carried in the houſe of lords by d 
majority of 72 to 59, but loſt in the houſe of commons by a majority of 


224 to 208. | 

The majority of the commons thus enliſting under the banners of fle 
famous coalition leaders, Mr. Fox and lord North, plainly indicated a mi. 
niſterial revolution to be near at hand, unleſs the cabinet would call a 
new parliament. As they did not, the peace-makers were obliged to 
withdraw from power. The two gentlemen juſt mentioned were made 


ſecretaries of ftate, and the duke of Portland firſt lord of the treaſury, 


on April the 2d, 1783. All plans of reformation in public offices, and 
for preſerving the nation, which lord Shelburne propoſed, ſeemed now 
to be laid afide. Every thing went on juſt as the coalition admi- 
niſtration pleaſed, till Mr. Fox brought into parliament his famous bil! 
for new, regulating the government of tire Eaſt- India Company, and their 
commercial affairs and territories,—a plan of which bill, its progreſs and 
fate, we have already given in our account of that trading company. 


This bill being rejected in the houſe of lords, on December 17, by a 


majority of 19, occaſioned a great ferment in the cabinet, and i both 


| houſes of parliament. 


A royal meſſage was ſent between twelve and one of the morning of the 
Ioth of December, to deſire the two ſecretaries to ſend the ſeals of their 
office immediately; and Mr. Pitt ſucceeded the duke of Portland as firſt 
lord of the treaſury, bringing in his friends into the reſpective depart- 
ments, which formed the tenth adminiſtration ſince his majeſty's ac- 


ceſſion. | 


Some leading independent gentlemen (as they ſtyled themſelves) in 


terpoſed to unite the contending parties, which had filled parliament and 


the country with diſtraction; but their endeavours to form what they 


called a firm, efficient, extended, and united adminiſtration, proved un- 


ſucceſsful. N | 


At laſt, after ſtreng and repeated conteſts between the two parties, on 


the 25th of March, 1784, a proclamation was iſſued for diffolving the 
parliament, and calling a new one, agreeable to the deſires and addreſtes 
of a great part of the kingdom. Juſt at that critical period, the great 
ſeal was ſtolen from the houſe of the lord chancellor, which occaſioned 
many ſuſpicions, as if done by more than ordinary felons ; but nothing 
farther appeared, and a new ſeal was preſently made. On the 18th of 
May the new parliament aſſembled, and the commons choſe Mr. Cort 
wall, the ſpeaker of the late houſe, for their ſpeaker. The next day, 
his majeſty addreſſed them from the throne. A very feeble opp” 
fition was made to the addreſs of thanks in the houſe of lords, and d 
ſoon appeared that the appeal to the people had turned ont greatly in 
Mr, Pitt's fayour; for on May 24th, on a divifion of the houſe for 3 


_ ENGLAND. | = 


5 | | Ds 
addreſs to the king's ſpeech, the numbers for it, without any alteration 
or amendment, were 282 againſt 114. „ | 6-49 
Mr. Pitt brought in his famous Eaſt-India bill the 5th of July, the 
leading particulars of which we have given in our account of that com- 


zany, with a few obſervations upon it. 


The buſineſs of parliamentary reform having been taken up by Mr.. 


Pitt, he accordingly introduced a ſpecific plan for that purpoſe on the 
18th of April, 1785. The plan was to give one hundred members to 
the popular intereſt of the kingdom, and to extend the ri ght of election 
to above one hundred thouſand perſons, who, by the exifting proviſions 
of law, were excluded from it. This acceſſion to the popular intereſt 
was to be principally obtained by the ſuppreſſion of decayed boroughs, 
and the transfer of their repreſentatives to the counties; ſo that the num- 
ber of the houſe of commons would remain the ſame.— After a debate 
of conſideru de length, it was rejected by a majority of 74; the noes 
being 248, and the ayes 174. | e 

Among the various meaſures agitated by parliament in 1786, the plan 
for eſtabliſhing a finking fund, and employing a million annually for 
reducing the national debt. engaged their moſt immediate attention. 
This million is produced by the yearly income of the ftate exceeding 
the permanent level of its expenditure, by the ſum of 900,0001. which 
may be increaſed to a million by means in no wiſe burthenſome to the 
people. This meaſure, which had the concurrence of every man who 
defired the emancipation of the ſtate from the accumulated load of debt 


— 


and taxes, was carried into a law, which created commiſſioners for car- 


Tying the purpoſes of this valuable act into execution. 
We come now to a very important tranſaction of the preſent times, 


the impeachment of Mr. Warren Haſtings, late governar-general of Ben- 


gal, On the 17th of February, 1786, Mr. Burke, who took the lead in 


this tedious and expenſive buſineſs, explained the mode of proceeding 


he was defirons to adopt; and, in the courle of the ſeſſion, moved for a 
multitude of papers to ground and ſubitantiate his charges upon. Theſe 
were produced, and Mr. Haſtings heard at the bar of the houſe of com - 


mons in his defence. The debates which aroſe on the ſubject termi- 


nated in reſolutions, that certain of the charges contained matter of im- 
peachment againſt the late governor-general of Bengal. Mr. Haſtings 
was therefore impeached by the commons at the bar of the houſe of 
peers, His trial occupied a conſiderable portion of eight ſeſſions of 
Parliament; and, on the 25th of April, 1795, the lord chancellor pro- 
nounced the decifion of the peers in the following words :—*« Mr. 
Haſtings, the houſe of lords, after a very minute inveſtigation, have ac- 


quitted you of all the charges of high crimes and miſdemeanours pre- 


terred againſt you by the commons, and every article thereof; and you 
md vour bail are diſcharged, upon paying your fees.“ | 

„ Thus ended a trial, which, for length of time, exceeded any in the 
ter) of the world, having laſted ſeyen years and three months. | 
-*Fhe contolidation of the cuſtoms and exciſe was the moſt important 
rcumitance deſerving of attention in the year 1787. This was a mea- 
ture of incredible labour and detail, as well as of infinite advantage to 
vmngrce, by facilitating and ſimplifying the intricacies attendant on 
mercantile tranſactions, and the payment of duties; a regulation which 
was duly and permanently effected. . = | | 

. The trade carried on by this country, and other European nations, 
3 he coaſt of Africa, for the purpoſe of purchaſing negro ſlaves, to 

- empioycd in the cultivation of the Weſt-India iſlands and certei 
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parts of the continent of America, does not appear, till of late years, to 
have been conſidered with that general attention which ſuch a practice 
might have been expected to excite; a practice ſo abhorrent in its ha- 
ture to the mild principles of modern Fee and manners. The ff 
public attempt, we belicve, that vas made to put a ſtop to this traffic, 
was by the Quakers of the ſoutheru provinces of America. In Gre 


Britain the ſame ſociety appears alſo to have taken the lead, and, aticr 


the example of their American brethren, preſented a ſimilar petition ty 
the parliament of this kingdom. 


The cauſe ſoon after became extremely popular. A great number of 


pamphlets were publiſhed upon this ſubject : ſeveral eminent divine: 
recommended it from the pulpit. and in printed diſcourſes ; and peti. 

tions were preſented to the legitlature from the two univerſities, and 
from ſeveral of the moſt couhderable towns and corporations in the 
kingdom. 


His majeſty's miniſters thought it proper to inſtitute an inquiry, be- 


fore a committee of the privy- council, into the facts and allegations cou— 


tained in the repreſentations of both parties. The firſt public notice 
that was taken of the ſubject was an information communicated by Mr. 
Wilberforce, ſoon after the mecting of parliament, of his intention to 
bring forward a meaſure reſpecting the flave-trade. That genijeman 
being much indiſpoſed, Mr. Pitt came forward on the Qth of May, 
1788, in the name of his friend, and moved the following retolntion : 
« That this houſe will, early ia the next ſeſſion of parliament, procced 
to take into conſideration the circumſtances of the 1lave-trade, com- 
plained of in the pctitions preſented to the honſe, and what may be 
to be done thereupon ;” which was unanimoutly carried. After this, on 


the 21ſt of May, fir William Dolben moved tire houſe for leave to bring 


a bill to regulate the tranſportations of the natives of Africa to the h- 
tiſh colonies in the Weſt- Indies * 

By the bill now propoſed, the number A flaves to be tranſported in 
any ſhip was to be regulated according to its bulk or tonnage, allowing 
nearly one ton to each man. This was only intended as a temporary 
reliet, till foine more permanent expedient could be deviſed by the le-. 
giſlature. Having paſſed throngh the commons, it was carried up to 
the lords, where it alto pailed, After having re. e ſeveral amend- 
ments; ſome of which being thonght to intertere with the privileges of 
the lower houſe, a new bill was brong ght in, which paſſed both houles, 
aud received the royal aflent. 

The year 1788 being the hundredth anniverſary of the glorious rev0- 
lution in 1688, the fourth of November being the birth: day of king 


* That there was a neceſſity for adopting > thi is PIG nennen will moſt clearly appest 
from the facts which were proved in the courte or the debate. Tt appeared that five 
teet fix inches in lens ih, and ſixteea juches in breadth, was the ſhare of room allow ed on 
an average to euch flave, The lower deck of the veſſels. was entirely covered with 
bodies, and the ſpace batwtgan the floor of that deck avd the. roof above, which aldi 
a mounted to five fect © hi ue des, Was divided by « platform alſo covered with bodits, 
Five perſons in ever, buried neriſhed, at the loweſt computation, in a voyage of bx 
Weeks” Woo; Witch, according to the moſt accurate eftimates of human ile, 
was feventeen times tho uiial rate of SY: lity, It was indeed much more, becauſe, 
in the eſtimate of mortality, perfons ON every age were included, while in an Affican 
voyage the aged were entire excluded, and tew infants were ne d. Such was the 
ruinous nature uf the trade in the mot favourable circumſtances; buf, in the voyage lo 
the more diſtant parts of Africa, the mortality was Rated to be twice as great; 30% 
confegquently, thirt\ efour perſons p rtſheq at che luwekhk 1 bor one that Would 
have died in the ordinary courſe of nature. 
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and the fifth of this month being the anniverſary of his landing, were 
obſerved by many {ſocieties in London, and other parts of the kingdom, 
not only with feſtivity, but with devotion and thankſgiving. 


plete triumph of the ſovereign and the nation over the“ Coalition,“ 
his thirtieth year, had riſen from a ſtate of unexampled depreſſion, to 
her ancient ſuperiority among the European kingdoms. 


the autumn of 1788, by the reports of his majeſty being attacked with 
an unexpected and dangerous illneſs. The precite nature of it was for 
ſeveral days unaſcertained and unexplained, even to thoſe whole reft- 
dence near the court ſhould have enabled them to obtain early and au- 
thentic information. Meanwhile, Fame augmented the evil; and the 
death of the ſovereign was believed to have either already taken place, or 
to be imminent and inevitable. 3 | | 
Time, however, gradually divulged the truth, and changed the appre- 
henſions of the nation for the ſituation of the king. His diſorder was 
underſtood to have fallen upon the brain, and to have produced, as 
might be expected, a temporary pri vation of reaſon, A ſpecies of in- 


xl 
3-6 


circumſtances which uſually characteriſe and accompany that unfortu— 
nate ſtate, The kingdom, anxious, and with eyes directed towards their 
tovereign, betrayed no ſymptoms of confuſion, anarchy, or civil com- 
motion. The firſt miniſter continued to exercile, by a general ſubmit- 
ſion and conſent, the powers delegated to him before the King's indiſpo- 
ſition; and the political machine, well conſtructed, and properly or- 
ganiſed, fuſtained no derangement or injury whatfocyer from this thock, 
except thoſe inteparably connected with delay in the tranfactions or ne- 
gotiations pending with foreign courts. = | 
The two houſes of parliament, in conſequence of the preceding pro- 
rogation, met in a few days ſubſequent to thele. extraordinary events. 
The general agitation and curioſity, even if they had not been aided by 
other emotions of hope and fear, of ambition, and of public duty, 
would alone have produced a numerous attendance. Mr. Pitt opened 
the fubject of their meeting in a very conciſe and pathetic manner; la- 
mented the occaſion, expreſſed his hope that the cauſe would ſpeedily 
be removed, aud, in purſuance of that idea, adviſed an immediate ad- 
10Urnment of a fortnight. As ſoon as the adjournment was at an end, 
Ir. Fox laid claim to the vacant ſceptre in the name and on the 
aeg of the heir apparent, as belonging and devolving to him of 
light. a e | | 8 | 
Mr. Pitt demanded the diſcuſſion and decifion of to great and leading 
principle, which led to concluſions unlimited and undefined, as well 
as lubverſive of the tenure on which a king of England had originally 
received his crown; and parliament, routed to a ſenſe of the neceflity 
Ot declaring itlelf folely competent to fill the vacant throne, proceeced 
to that great act without circumlocution or delay; and having. pro- 
nounced upon this important preliminary, then decided that the prince 
of Walcs thould be invited aud requeſſed to accept the regency under 
certain limitations. | - 
Aue, Om - N ee elapſed in theſe contetts, and the year 1789 
ach under t e moſt gloomy preſages. Mutual afpcrity and re: 
| embittered every debate. No appearances cf convateſcence or 
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William, the inſtrument, under Providence, who completed that event, 


In the ſpace of only four years, which had elapicd ſince the com- 


Great Britain, under the conduct of a miniſter, who had not yet attained 


In this ſtate of public felicity, the nation was ſuddenly alarmed in 


terregnum in fact took place; though unaccompanied by any of thoſe 
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recovery, ſo ardently anticipated by the nation, had yet manifeſted 


themſelves in the malady of the king. 
A ſecond examination of the phyſicians who had attended his majeſiy 


during the courſe of his diſorder, which took place before a committee 


of the houſe of commons, and which was certainly not conducted on 


the part of oppoſition with either delicacy or judgment, tended to throw 


very little light on the great object of public inquiry—the Eg du- 
ration of this afflicting malady. 


A very thort period, probably not exceeding three days, muſt have 


completed the bill, which was to declare the inc: 8 of the ſovereign 
to conduct the national affairs, and to transfer the ſceptre, though with 


diminithed influence, to his fon. The members of adminiſtration were 


on the point of refigning their charges, and the new miniſtry, already 
ſettled, prepared to enter on office: While the Engliſh people, fondly 
attzched by every ſenſe of loyalty and affection to their monarch, as 
ae as from gratitude and eſteem to the firſt miniſter, in dejection and 
flence looked on, and ſaw the government transferred to others, who, 
whatever abilities they might collectively poſſeſs, A did not enjoy 
the general approba tion and confidence. 
But the term of interregnum and misfortune was now arrived; and 
the impending calamity, which had menaced England with the evils of 
a regency, was ſuddenly and unexpectedly ditlipated. The diſorder, 
under which the king had ſuffered during three months, and whoſe vio- 
lence had hitherto appeared to baffle all medical 1kill and exertion, gra- 
dually, but rapidly, ſubſided. Sanity of mind and reaſon reſumed thei 
ſeat, and left no trace of their temporary ſubverſion. Time confirmed 
the cure, and reſtored to his ſubjects a prince, rendered ſupremely and 
peculiarly dear to them by the recent proſpect and apprehenfian of INT 


lots. The vifion of regency faded and diſappeared, as the ſovereign | 


came forward to public view, aud was totally extinguiſhed by his re- 


ſumption of all the regal functions. The demonſtrations of national joy - 


far exceeded any recorded in the E ngliſh annals, and were probably 
more real and ui toned than ever were offered on ſimilar occaſions, 
No efforts of deſpotiſim, or inandates of arbitrary power, could have pro 
duced the as which not only the capital, but almoſt every 
town and village throughout the »ingdom, exhibited in teftimony of its 
loyalty ; and theſe proots of attachment were renewed, and even aug: 
mented, on the occation of his majeſty's firſt appearance in public, 
and his ſolemn pr Deion to St. Paul's (on the 23d of April, 1789) o 
return thanks to heaven for his recovery. 

Y Al the ancient government of France was entirely overihrowh, 
and a revolution the moſt unexpected was effected, it is difficult to ima 
ine: IP. ture b more complete terenity than England pre ſented, At 
__— With a t the world, in the boſog of re pole, he faw her Commerce 
114d at tures extend, her credit augment, and her name excite 


reſpect among the moſt diſtant nations; ide many of the great ſur⸗ 
: Ad), 


y 


rounding Enropean kingdoms were ci her involved in foreign wat,“ 
ar ſolated Dy dome tie troubles, In #! 115 hap Dy Fination, A form 2 5 ** 
pectedly and ſuddeniy arote from a wo arter, where it would ſecm 5 
20 forefight or precautions could have anti- ipated the danger. . 
the new and une xplored paths of comm ere, which the ſpirit of 
cerning and adve.iturous people had attenptcd to open ſince the ; 
of 1753, were particularly two, which appeared to promiſe, the M: 0 
heneficial returns. The fir was a whale fiſhery, fimilar to t hat which 
had ben carried on for ages near the coaſt of Greenland but trausterre 
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4: the ſouthern hemiſphere, near the extremity of Patagonia, and in the 


ſtormy ſeas which ſurrounded Cape Horn, as well as in the Pacific 
Occan. In the courſe of a few years, this branch of trade had aug- 
mented rapidly, and was found on trial to afford very important ad- 
vantages; nor had it received any impediments from the vague preten- 
fons of the Spanifh crown to the ſovereignty of the thores wathed. * 
that ocean which was the ſcene of their exertions. 

The ſecond of theſe enterpriſes, original in its own nature, able i in its 
conception, bold in its execution, and having no precedent for its 
guidance, was directed to countries and to objects almoſt as much un- 
£nown to geographical as to commer cial knowledge or experience. 

The north-weſt coaſt of America, the part of the earth to which this 
embarkation was deſtined, extending northward from California and 
New Albion to the Frozen Sea, had been partly explored, and faintly 
waced, by captain Cook; but much remained tor future enterpriſe and 
induſtry to accompliſh, before this diſcovery could be converted to any 
purpoſe of public utility. He had, however, aſcertained the exiſtence 
of the continent; and he had received from the barbarous natives, 
with whom he eſtabliſhed a ſpecies of barter, ſome valuable ſpecimens 
of furs, in exchange for Eur i commodities of a far inferior na- 
ture. | 

The hope of procuring a confiderable quantity of thoſe rare and 
coftly ikins, for the ſale of which a very advautageous market preſented 
itſelf at Canton in C hina, was the leading inducement to the adven- 
turers who engaged in the expedition. 

Animated by theſe views, and having received the. Gd 4 
marks of the protection of government previous to their departure, five 
ihips were fitted ont from London in 1 785, and the two ſucceeding 
years. Four of theſe veſſels, after doubling Cape Horn, arrived ſafely 
oa the north-weſt coaſt of America. The ſanguine expectations which 
had been entertained of effecting a lucrative exchange of commodities 
with the natives were fully and lpcedily realiſed. Cargoes of the fineft 


turs were procured, and fold to.the Chineſe, even under great commer- 


cial diſcouragements and pecuniary impoſitions, at ſo high a, price as 


| amply to re-imburſe and enrich the adventurany Other attempts of a 


imilar nature were made from Bengal; and two veffels were r 
diſpatched from the Ganges to the lame coaſt in the year 1786. A fac 
tory was eſtabliſhed at INootka Sound, a port fituated in the fiftieth "i 
gree of northern latitude, on the ſhore of America. Poſſeſſion of it was 
tolemnly taken in the name of the ſovereign and crown of England; 
amicable treaties were concluded with the chiefs of the neighbouring 
3 q and a tract of land was purchaſed from one of them, on which 
e new proprietors proceeded to form a ſettlement, and to conſtruct 
Horchouſes. Every thing bore the appearance of a riſing colony, and 
each year opened new fources of commerce and ady ante ge. 

That, upon every principle of the law of nations, upon the eſtabliſhed 
ulage in all fimilar caſes, and as being the tirit ſetters, the Britiſh ad- 
denturers had an undoubted title to the place in queſtion, is beyond 
cuſpute. Not withſtanding this, in the oath of May 1789, a Spanith 
ip of war from St. Blas in rg Fanted ho: Princeila, commanded 
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civilities paſſed between the Spaniards and Engliſh. Theſe, howerer, 
were at length interrupted by an order being ſent to capt. Douglas (the 
commander of the Iphigenia) to come on board of the Yrincefla ; when 
he was informed by M. Martinez, that he had the king of Spain's orders 
to ſeize all veſſels which he might find upon that coaft, and that he (capt, 
Douglas) was his priſoner. In conſequence of this, M. Martinez took 
potletfion of the Iphigenia in the name of his catholic majeſty, and 


conveyed the pritoners on board the Spanith ſhip, where they were 


woned. NI. Martinez alto took poſtethon of the ſettlement, hoitted the 
Spaniſh flag, and proceeded to erect various buildings, on which he em- 
ployed, together with his own men, ſome of the crew of the Iphigenia. 
He afterwards permitted captain Douglas to reſume the command of his 
thip; and on repreſenting that he had been ſtripped of his merchandiſe 
and other ſtores, M. Martinez gave him a tmall ſupply of ftores and 
proviſion (for which he took bills on the owners), by means of which, 
about a fortnight after he was firit detained, he was enabled to proceed 
to China. | | | 1 5 
Sbortly afterwards, the Engliſh veſſels, the North-Weft-America, the 
Argonaut, and the Princeſs-Royal, arriving ſeparately at Nootka from 
their trading voyages, were captured by M. Martinez, their crews were 
made priſoners, and their cargocs ſeized. After ſome detentions, the 
crew of the North-Wett- America were ſent to China, the two other 
veſſels with their crews were fent to Blas in Mexico, and fome Chineſe, 
who had been brought to the ſettlement by our people, were detained 
and emploved as labourers. | : 
Of the North-Weſt-America, fent to China, no authentic acconnt has 
been received; but on the arrival of the two veſſels at St. Blas, a repre- 
ſentation of their caſe having been made to the Spaniſh governor, the 
{hips were reftored (on the officers giving ſecurity to indemnity the go- 
vernor, ſhould it be proved they were lawtu} prizes), the crews were 


- Furniſhed with proviſions, ſtores, and money, to enable them to reſume 


their voyage. | | | 

Of theſe tranfactions only a partial, vague, and uneircumſtantial ac- 
count was known by his majeſty's miniſters till the 30th of April, 1790, 
when captain Mears preſented his memorial to Mr. Grenville. This 
paper indeed conveyed an intelligence of a very different nature from 
that which had been previouſly received. Within one week after the 
affair was communicated, the moſt active and formidable preparations 
were made, a poſitive demand of preliminary ſatisfaction and reftitu- 
tion was ſent to Madrid, and the people of England were called up0 
to adopt the national vindication. The firſt communication of this bt 
nnels to the public was by his majzefly's meflage to parliament on the 
Sth of May. | 5 | . —- : 

An attention to the honour of their country made it theretore necel⸗ 
ſary tor our miniſters to call upon the court of Spain itſelf to give direct 
ſatisfaction for an infary committed by an officer acting under its . 
mediate commiltion, and grounded on its pretenſions of an cxclufive 
right to the whole continent of America. To this it was necefary 1 
lis catholic majeſty to acknowledge that ſuch an injury had been con 
mitted ; and this was moſt expretsly declared and figned by count de 
Florida Blanca, in the name and by the order of his catholic K29Jelty, 


at Madrid, the 24th July, 1790. The acknowledgment of the inju'y 
a 


was an expreſſion which implied a conceflion that the court of 80 o 
ind no right to uſe force in preventing Britiſh ſubjects from viliting® 
doaſts in queſtion for the purpoſes of trade and ſettlement. 


ENGLAND. 2 


The public were waiting with painful anxicty for the determination 


of the objects of the depending negotiation; deprecating indeed the 


dreadful alternative of appealing to the ſword for the vindication of our 
rights; yet ſatisfied of the juſtice of our cauſe, and confidently looking 


| forward to an honourable and happy termination of a conteſt originat- 


ing in the violent proceedings and unfounded claims of the court of 
Spain, when the agreeable news arrived that a convention was agreed 
upon between his Britannic majeſty and the king of Spain, and ſigned 
at the Eſcurial the 28th of October, 1790, by their plenipotentiaries, Al- 
leyne Fitz-Herbert, eſq. on the part of his Britannic majeſty, and by 
count de Florida Blanca on that of his catholic majeſty ; which was 
ſinally ratified by the court of Spain, and exchanged with Mr, Fitz- 
Herbert againſt his majeſty's ratification on the 22d of November, 
1700, at the palace of the Eſcurial, by his catholic-mayeſty's miniſter. 
To defray the expenſe attending the naval and military armaments, 
Mr, Pitt propoſed to raiſe not merely the interelt of the debt recently 
incurred, but to extinguiſh the principal itſelf, in the ſpace of four 
years, though amounting to about three millions ſterling. 15 
But though Great Britain was thus happily reſcued from war in this 


quarter of the globe, accident or ambition involved our Indian poſſeſ- 


ſions in conteſt and in blood. At to remote a diſtance, it is difficult to 


judge accurately of cauſes and effects; but, as nearly as a diligent in- 


quiry has enabled us to collect the truth, we thall give it in our hiſtori- 
cal narrative of that country, under which it will more naturally fall. 
The cauſe of toleration received, in the year 1791, an accethon 
which muſt be peculiarly grateful to the friends of freedom. It is re- 
markable, that, notwithſtanding the radical freedom of our conſtitution, 
no nation in Europe has been more jealous of their religious eſtabliſn- 
ment; and ſcarcely have the Roman-catholic ſtates themſelves loaded 
with a more opprefhve weight of civil penalties thoſe who diflented in 


| . religions opinion. It has for almoſt half a century been the taſk of the 


legillature to root out, gradually and cautiouſly, from the code of our 
laws, thoſe diſgraceful flatutes. They are not yet entirely removed: 
but in proportion as the peaceful influence of philoſophy thall extend 
oer the minds of men, we have little doubt but all parties will fee the 
ablurdity of ſacrificing the cardinal virtue Charity at the ſhrine of vain 
ipeculation ; and, as the fears and jcaloufies of mankind ſhall ſubſide, 
11 the courle of a few years, every trace of .perſecution will fade away. 
As the Romiſh church was the grand object of terror in the firſt ages of 
reformation, it was ſcarcely matter of ſurpriſe that our ſtatute-book 
ſhould be loaded with the moſt rigorous and ſanguinary edits directed 
Againſt the profeſſors of that obnoxious faith; and though in the year 
1/80 tome of theſe were removed, yet in the year 1791, in a well-known 
book, Burn's Eccleſiaſtical Law, nat leſs than feventy pages were to be 
found entirely occupied with the bare enumeration'of the penal ſtatutes 
in force againſt the Roman catholics. Among theſe were ſome of the 
moſt languinary nature—lt was high-treaſon and death ta make a con- 
vert to the Roman-catholic faith—Severe penalties were enacted on pa- 


pits for hearing mats, by ſome ſtatutes; and by others they were com- 
ng to attend the eſtabliſhed worſhip, however contrary to their con- 
f 3 That uch Jaws ſhould have been framed in times of diffi- 
alty and danger, in times when the church of Rome flourithed in all 


the vigour of temporal power, and urged her authority by all the rigours 


of perſecution and all the artifices of bigotry, is not ſurpriſing; it is 
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only ſurpriſing that they ſnould have been ſuffered to remain in force 
for centuries of peace and tranquillity, when the power of the pope i; 


annihilated even in countries protecting his religion, and when all the - 
obnoxious principles of that religion are diſavowed by its profeſſors, A 


reform in the penal ftatutes became the more neceſſar y, fince, in the 


courſe ot the year 1790, a large body of catholic diflenters had formally 


proteſted againft the tempor al power of the pope, againſt his aſſumed 
authority of releaſing men trom their civil obligations, or diſpenſing 
with the ſacredneſs of oaths. : 

It was upon theſe principles, and ſapported by theſe arguments, that 
Mr. Mitford moved, on the 21ſt of February, 1791, for a committee of 
the whole houls to enable him “to bring in a bill to relieve, upon con- 
ditions and under reſtrictions, perſons called proteſt Ing-eatholic di- 
ſenters, from certain penalties and diſabilities, to which papiſts, or per- 
ſons profeffing the popiſh religion, are by law ſubject.“ This bil, Mr. 
Mitford added, would be fimilar to that which had paſſed in Ireland 
ſome years fince; and as no ill conſequence had reſulted in a county 
where the Roman catholics were ſo much more numerous than in this, 
he ſhould hope the houfe would ſee no impropriety in the propoſition, 
The houſe entered upon the ſubject with a liberality which does then 


infinite honour; and the bill proceeded through its ſeveral ſtages with- 
out oppoſition. 


The rights of juries had long been in an indefinite and terne 
ſtate, particularly: in the caſe of libels; and diſputes, diſgraceful in them. 
ſelves, and injurious to the adminiſtration of juſtice, had frequently 
ariſen between the court and the jury, between thejudges and the coun- 
ſe]; even among the profeſſors of the law a difference of opinion ha 
long exiſted. While the herd of mere technical practitioners earnettly 
ſupported the indefcaſible authority of the bench, that oracle of conſti- 


tutional juriſprudence, lord Camden, Mr. Ertkine, and many others. 


of the greateſt eminence, held me * ts of an Englith jury as toe 
ſacred to ſufter the great conſtitution 1] principle on which that infſtitu- 
tion was r to be undermined by the fallacious doctrine ot pre. 
cedents. 

On the 25th a lay, i in this year, Mr. Fox pr efonted his bill for fe. 
moving doubts with reipect to the rights of juries in criminal C108. 
The bill ſets forth that Juries, in caſes of livels' ſhould have a power of 
judging the whole matter, and of fin- ding a general verdict of g uilty or 
not guilty, M' ith a flight 1 W from the |] legal profe non, it com. 
pleted its progress through the houſe of commons. In the houſe 6 
iords, where the influence of the law is more predominane, it expe- 
rienced a very different reception, and was ſtrongly oppoſed. How 
ever, m the felowing year, this great cot ſtitutiong 2 855 Was at laſt C de- 
cided by the lords and co: vmons, that JUurigs ARE JUDGES 01 vorn 
THE: LAW AND THE FACT. 

Early in the ſeſhgns of 1791, Mr. Wilberforce made a motion, in d 
committee of the houſe of commons appufbted for receiving and exa-- 
mining evidence on the flave-irade, „ that the «<hairman be inſtructed 
to move for leave to bring in a bill to prevent the- further {mporeation 
of African negrocs into the Britiſh! colonies,” Althongh this ant 27 4 
was 1ſt ported. with great ability and elne e by MF, Francis, Mr. \ 
Smith, the chancellor of the excl: quer, 3 aud Mr Fox, yet it Was negt- 
tived by a majority of 75. One immediate coſſequence of this wi 
the eitabliſiment of a company for the expreſs purpoſe of cultirating 
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Weſt-Indian, and other tropical productions at Sierra Leone, on the coaſt 
of Africa, the bill for chartering which was introduced on the 28th of 
March, by Mr. Thornton. 7 ; | | : 

In purſuance of a meſſage from his majeſty, a bill was brought into 
parliament for ſettling the conſtitution of Canada, a matter of great im- 
portance, and long in agitation. The province is to be divided into 


8 * - 4 . 1 . . 
(wo governments, called Upper and Lower Canada; and it is hoped 


that this diviſion will put an end to the debates between the old French 
inhabitants and the Britifh*ſettlers, as each will have a majority in their 
own department. Fach government has a council and a houſe of atlem- 
bly ; the members of the council being ſuch for lite, and reſerving power 
to the Britiſh ſovereign of annexing to certain honours an hereditary 
right of ſitting in the council; the taxes to be levied and diſpoſed ot by 
the legiſlature of each diviſion. | | 

On the 28th of, March, 1791, a meſſage was delivered from his ma- 
joſty, importing tht the endeavours which he had uſed, in conjunction 
with his allies, to effect a pacification between Rufſia and the Porte, 
not having proved ſucceſstul, his majeſty judged it requiſite, in order 
to add weight to his repreſentations, to make ſome further augmenta- 
tion of his naval force. In conſequence of a majority in ſupport of 
this meaſure, a very large naval armament was prepared. Our fleet, 
collected to ſupport the cauſe of the Turks againſt Ruſha, amounted, 
is April, to thirty-three ſhips of the line; and after maintaining this 
large equipment for four mouths at an enormous expente, it was at 
laſt diſmiſſed, The propoſed Ruſſian war was certainly moſt unpo- 


pular; and the reception which the propofition of it met with in the 


honſe of commons ought perhaps to have induced the immediate. de- 


reliction of a meaſure, which, however meritorious its intentions might 


be, was not crowned by the public favour. No valuable purnote was 


attained by this armament. Ruffia has yielded little or nothing more 


than her firſt propoſal; and we have not ſo effectually aflifted the Turks, 
as to have any claim to their gratitude. The miniſter's popularity was 
confiderably injured by theſe expentive and injudicious preparations, 
in which Europe was aftonithed to behold, for the firſt time, Britain 
acting ina ſubſervient capacity to the narrow and intereſted politics of 
Pruſſia. | N 
Soon after the riſing of the parliament, the nation was diſgraced by a 
ſeries of outrages and violences, as unprovoked and wanton as have 
ever darkened the annals of a civilifed people, and which, tor the ſpace 
of tour days, ſpread terror and alarm through the large opulent town 
of Pirmingham, ard the adjacent country. : | 
Concerning the French revolution, iunch difference of ſentiment pre- 
wailed in this commry; and much heat and ill-temper the diſcaihon of 
that ſubject appeared unneceſtarily to provoke. A conſiderable body 
ot the Whig party in Great Britain rejoiced in the emancipation of a 
neighbouring nation, and flattered themſelves that they ſaw, in the eſta- 
bliſhment ot the firit French conſtitution, not only the annihilotion of 
delpotilm in that country, but the commencement of a new Fitem of 
HOLY Europe, the baſis of which was peace, happineſs, and mutual 
SOhCorg. „ | | 


In moſt of the larger towns in Great Britain, affociations were formed 

dhe celebration of that event, by anniverfary dinners on the 44th of 

July; but the oppoſite party were not indifferent ſpectators of there pro- 

ne populace were inflamed by the inoſt injurious infinua- 

25 conveyed in newspapers and pamphlets; the friends of the French 
| 1 3 | 
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revolution were (certainly falſely as to the majority) ſtigmatiſed as de- 
the odious 14th of July was repreſented as an attempt to overturn the 
Britiſh conſtitution in church and ſtate. | 5 
Notwithſtanding the pains which had been taken to depreciate theſs 
aſſociations, the meeting in T.ondon conſiſted of not leſs than 1500 
reſpectable gentlemen, many of them literary characters of high repu- 
tation. —As, however, rumours had been ſpread to the diſadvantage of 
the meeting. and the populace appeared to collect in a tumultnous man- 
ner round the Crown and Anchor tavern, where the meeting was held, 


\ termined republicans; and the act of joining in a convivial meeting on 


che company diſperſed at an early hour. 


At Birmingham the cautes of diſcord were more numerous than eren 
in London. A violent animoſity had ſubſiſted for years between the high 
church party and the diſſenters of that place; and the religious contro- 
verſies which took place between Dr. Prieſtley and ſome of the clergy 
of Birmingham greatly contributed to increaſe this animoſity. Os 

In ſuch circumſtances, it is not ſurprifing that the ignorant part of the 
inhabitants ſhould confound the caule of the French revolution with 
that of the diſſenters, eſpecially ſince the majority of that perſuaſion 


| bave, ſince the Revolution in 1688, been firmly attached to the Whig 


Jyſtem, and fince Dr. Friettley, whom the populace confidered as at 


the head of the diſſenters there, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by oppoiing 
the celebrated pamphlet of Mr. Burke. | 5 
A feſtive meeting in commemoration of the French revolution was 
projected at Birmingham on Thurſday the 14th of July; and on the 
receding Monday, fix copies of a moſt inflammatory and editions 
hand-bill, propoting the French revolution as a model to the Engliſh, 
and exciting them to rebellion, were, left by ſome perſon unknown in 
a public-houte. As the contents of this hand-bill were pretiy general- 
Iy circulated, they cauſed tome ferment in the town; the magiſtrates 
thought it proper to offer a reward of 100 guineas for diſcovering the 
author, printer, or ' publiſher of the obnoxious paper; and the friends 


of the meeting intended for the 14th thought it neceſſary at the fame 


v 


time to publith an advertiſement, explicitly denying the ſentiments and 
doctrines of the fcditious hand-bill, and diſavowing all connexion with 
its author or publiſhers. TEE 5 

The views and intentions of the meeting having, however, been much 
miſrepreſented, the majority of the gentlemen who projected it thought 
it adviſable to relinquith the ſcheme : accordingly notice was given to 
that effect; but the intention was revived, and the company met at the 
appointed time to the amount of between eighty and ninety. The in- 
genious Mr. Keir, well known for his great attainments in chemiſtry 
and other branches of philoſophy, and a member of the eſtabliſhed 
church, was placed in the chair. | | | | 

The gentlemen had ſcarcely met, before the houſe was ſurrounded by 
a tumultuous crowd, who teltified their difapprobation by hilles and 
groans, and by the ſhout of © church and king,” which became tlie 
watch-word on this cccaſion. At five o'clock the company diſperſed; 
and ſoon afterwards the windows in the front of the hotel were demo- 
liſhed, notwithſtanding the appearance and interference of the ma- 
gilirates, | > | 3 8 

Le. Prieſtley did not attend the feitival, but dined at home, at Fairhill, 
«1th a friend (the celebrated Mr. A. Walker, the philoſopher) from Lon- 


gon. After ſupper they were alarmed with the intelligence that the mo 


. | 5 : 5 80 
ere aviembled at tlic new diftcating mceting-houſe (Dr. Prieſtley 5; 
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and were threatening both the doctor and his houſe. The rioters ſoon ſet | 
the mteting-houſe on fire, and nothing remained that could be conſumed. 


The old meeting-houſe ſhared almoſt a fimilar fate. After this they 
proceeded to Dr. Prieſtley's honie, the doctor and his family having juſt 
had time to eſcape to a ſmall diſtance, where they could diſtinctly hear 
ever! hout of the mob, and the blows of the inſtruments which were 
uſed to break down the doors. The whole of the doctor's library, his 


valuable philoſophical apparatus, his manuſcripts and papers, were de- 


froyed by the mob. The next day this infatuated multitude demo- 
liſhed the elegant manſion of Mr. Ryland, where, finding a profuſion 
of liquor, a dreadful ſcene of intoxication enſued, and ſeveral of the 


wretched rioters perithed in the cellars by ſuffocation, or by the falling 


in of the roof. The country reſidence of Mr. Taylor, the houſes of 
Mr. Hutton (the ingenious hiſtorian of Birmingham), of Mr. Hum- 


phrey, of Mr. Rutlel, and ſeveral others, were deſtroyed by the reſiſt- 


eld fury of the mob, who continued their depredations until Sunday 
night, when three troops of the fifteenth regiment of light-dragoons ar- 


rived, The town was then ihluminated, and all was acclamation and 


joy, Of the unfortunate and infatuated wretches who were taken in 


the act of rioting, five were tried at Worceſter, and one was found | 


guilty and executed. At Warwick twelve were tried; but only four 
received ſentence of death, of whom one was reprieved. —For the ho- 
our of our country, we indulge the earneſt hope that the diſgraceful 
ſcenes which were acted at Birmingham in 1791 will never be reviv- 
ed; but that, while the continent of Europe is unhappily drenched in 
numan blood, this ifland will remain as conſpicuous for its harmony, 


order, and tranquillity, as for its conſtitutional freedom and national 


proſperity. | | | 
The marriage of the duke of York with the princeſs-royal of Pruſſia 
took place on the 29th of September, this year, at Berlin; and on the 
251h of October they arrived in England, and were received with public 
Joy and applauſe. The Pruſſian monarch gave to the princeſs a portion 
ot 100,000 crowns. A formal renunciation is made, in favour of the 
male ſucceſſion, of all right of inheritance ariſing from the houſe of 
Pruſſia and Brandenburg, as uſually done on the marriages of the 
Pruflian princeſſes. The ſum of 40001. ſterling is annually aſſigned for 
W -moncy and other expenſes ; and 8000l. annually of jointure, in caſe 
vt the death of her huſband. In conſequence of this union, and to 
enable his royal highneſs to live in a ſtyle ſuitable to his exalted ſta- 
tion, and to the high rank of the illuſtrious perſonage to whom he was 
allied, parliament voted the ſum of 18,0001. per annuum to his royal 
highnels. His majeſty alſo ſettled an additional 70001. per annum upon 


him out of his Irith revenue; which, with 12,0001.-per annum that he 


before enjoyed, make the ſam of 37,000]. per annum. The revenues 
arlung from the biſhoprick of Oſnaburg are ſaid to amount to about 
1/,000L. per annum. —_ = „ 
On the 2d of April, 1792, the houſe of commons, in a committee of 
the Whole honſe on the African flave-trade, came to a re{olution, 230 
againſt 85, for the gradual abolition. This rabject was ſupported by 
the united talents of Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt, for the 


nncdiate abolition. Mr. Dundas took a middle courſe, and argued 


5 ge gradual relinquiſhment of a traffic, which every good man 
wult abhor, as degrading and debaſing our tellow-creatures to a level 


.I * "FOE 1 ” p . - 7 \ - 2 bed 
5 ith beaſts, This bill, howeyer, met with a different reception in the 
oute of lords. | | | | 8 
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'The royal proclamation on the 21ſt of May, 1792, againſt i 
writings, which was followed by orders for the embodying the militi, 
of the kingdom, engaged a conſiderable ſhare of the public attention. 
It had the intended effect, and excited numerous addreſſes, teſtitying the 
loyalty of the people. 

In the beginning of the year 1793, numerous aſſociations were form. 
ed throughout the kingdom againſt republican principles and theories, 
or, as the phraſe uſually adopted by ſuch aſſociations was, againſt re- 
publicans and levellers. To ſay that there were no perſons who had 
embraced republican principles, and would have been willing to con- 
cur in changing the form of the government of this country, would 
be abſurd ; but there appears no reaſon to ſuppoſe that the cauſe for 
alarm was fo great, as many imagined, and others at leaſt affected to be. 
lieve. The truth lies between the two extremes. The controverſies occa. 
fioned by the pamphlets of Meflrs. Burke and Calonne, and particularly 
the writings, of Mr. Paine, writings well adapted to the comprehention of 
the lower claſs of people, and pregnant with pointed remarks on foin” 
exiſting abuſes, though. perhaps, with little of found policy or principle 
to recommend them, had undonbtedly contributed to render the exam- 


ple of the French revolution in ſome degree contagious. But the diſ. 


affected party was neither numerous nor reſpectable. The church, the 
ariſtocracy, and all the moſt opulent of the community, were averte 
to any change or innovation whatever. It was among the lower part 
of the middle claſs of ſociety that democratical opinions were chictly 


- entertained, and among them more probably as a matter of converla- 


tion, than as a project to be reduced to practice. The violent pro- 
ccedings of the French, however, had terrified the well-diſpoſed part 
of the people, and almoſt diſguſted them with the very name of reform. 


From the period of the t atal 10th of Auguſt, the converts from the 


French ſyſtem were numerous: the profcription and perſecution of the 
emigrants rapidly increaſed the number; and the premeditated il- 


treatment and unjuſt death of the king almoſ entirely annihilate d the 


ſpirit of republicaniſm in this country. Ihe public wanted only to 


be excited to give the moſt forcible proofs of its attachment to a Con. 


ſtitution which had fo nh : a. ded againſt the ' intolerable perſecu- 
tions of tyranny, and the no lefs dejdorable miſc 3 of faction. 


the firſt diſpoſition iGO by Great. Britain to break win 
France regarded the navigation of the Scheidt, w hich the French bad 
determined to open for the benefit of Antwerp and the Netherland, 


This impediment however might pe rhaps have been removed, from 
the little difpoſition which was evinced by Holland to atlert its right to 
the exclafive navigation, and from the readineſs of the French to refer 
the whole aflair to a negotiation, 

The next exception which was taken by the Englith miniſtry was t 

the decree of fraternity, which was offered by the French hoy 
to the revolting ſubjects of any monarchical (or, as the V aid, tyrepnica 
government, and Which was conſtrued into a direct attront to this co: m. 
try, and a plot againſt her peace. . 

The alien bill, which the French. complained w as an infraction of 
the commercial treaty; was the next cauſe of dif Pute ; and his offence 
was augmented by t the-prohibiti on to export corn to France, W hile 1t Was 
freely allowed tothe powers at war with that country. 

At length, tow vids the end of January, M. Chauvelin was oficia ty 
informed by the Engliſh court, that his c haracter and functions, ſo long 
ſuſpended, had entirely terminated by the Fatal death of the king 0 
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France ; that he had no more any public character here, where his fur- 
ther reſidence was forbidden. Eight days were allowed for his de- 
parture; and this notification was publiſhed i in the gazette. M. Maret 
nad been ſent by the executive council of France with enlarged powers, 
and, it was ſaid, with very advantageous propoſals to Great Britain 
but arriving in England exactly at the period of M. Chauvelin's diſmiſ- 
tion, he thought it prudent immediately to return home. 


houſe of commons a meſſage from the king, in which his majeſty ex- 
preſſed the neceſſity of making a further augmentation of his forces by 
tea and land, for maintaining the ſecurity and rights of his own do- 
minions, for ſupporting his allies, and for oppoſing views of aggran- 
diſement and ambition on the part of France. The queſtion in rela- 
tion to this ſubject was carried by a great majority in favour of mi- 


niſters, 


zow figned a conv ention at London, on behalf of his Britannic ma- 
_ Avty and the empreſs of Ruſſia, in which their majeſties agree to em- 
ploy their reſpective forces in carrying on the juſt and neceſſary 
| war” in which they were engaged againſt France; and they recipro- 
= cally promiſe of to lay down their arms but by common content. Not- 
E wihſtanding this folewn treaty, Catharine took no active part what- 
erer in the war. Another treaty was concluded between his Britannic 
majeſty and the king of Sardinia, figned at London the 25th of April, 
by which Great Britain engaged to pay 209,0001. per annum to the 
king of Sardinia, and three months in advance. A treaty was likewiſe 
concluded between his highneſs the prince of Hefſſe-Caffel and his 
Britannic majeſty ; the former was to furniſh 8,000 men for the war, 
during three years; in return for which, England was to pay 100. C001. 
lovy-money, and 56,0001. ſterling per annum for fix years. In this 
treaty, Great Britain engages to pay the landgrave a ſum of money 
tor each Heffian that is flain; ſo that the more of his men are killed, 
he will get the more money. 
For the military operations of the war, we muſt refer oar r readers to 
our acconnt of France, to the hiſtory of which country” they molt pro- 
perly appertained. 
The proſecutions which have taken place in England and Scotland 
for feditious words, and for libellous and dangerous publications, may 
5 be confidered as ſtrongly characteriſing the ſpirit of the times; 
e ſhall neee give a conciſe account of tome of the principal of 
Kieſe tria 
At Edinburgh, Thomas Muir, eſq. was tried before the high-court 
r juſtiviary, for ſeditious practices. In the indictment, the priſoner 
was cha red with wickedly and felonioufly exciting, by means of ſedi- 
tous ſpeeches and harangues, a ſpirit of difloyalty and dizafiettion to 
the king and the eſtabliſhed government; of producing and reading 
loud i in public meetings a ſeditions and inflammatory writing called 
An Addreſs from the Socic ty of United Jriſhmen in Dublin, to the 
Page for Promoting a Reform in Scotland,” tending to preduce in 
the minds of the people an inſurrection and Tents on to the eſtabhliſbed 
Sovernment. The jury being named, Mr. .\tuir objected to moſt of 


all tubſcribers to vie Goldſmiths'- chall ailociation, and had offered a re- 
ward for diſcovering thoſe who had circulated w hat they called ſeditious 
Writings, oy had already prejydged him, and were therefore improper 


Mr. ſecretary Dundas, on the 28th of January, preſented to-the | 


On the 25th of March, 1794, lord Grenville and 8. Cori Woron- 


chem: he obſerved, that as the gentlemen, bowever reſpectable, were 
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perſons to paſs upon his aſſize; but this objection was repelled by the 
court. 7 on, | 

The moſt material witneſs againſt the accuſed was Anne Fiſher, 3 
ſervant to his father: the ſaid that the carried from him to the printer a 
Declaration of Rights, marked with ſome corrections, to be printed: 
the added, that ſhe had heard Mr. Muir talk to the countrymen coming 
to the ſhop of his father, very often, concerning Paine's Rights of Man, 


which ſhe heard him ſay was a very good book; that he wiſhed his hair. 


dreſſer to purchaſe them, and keep them in his ſhop to enlighten the 
people; that Mr. Muir {aid, when the reform took place, he would be 
member for-Calder ; that members would then be allowed thirty or forty 
thillings a day, and that none but honeſt men would be admitted, ta 
keep the conſtitution clean; and that ſhe had cauſed an organiſt in the 
fireets of Glaſgow to play ga- ira at Mr. Muir's deſire. 

After a trial of fixteen hours' duration, the jury returned a verdict, 
finding the priſoner guilty. The court then proceeded to pronounce 
ſentence, and ordered him to be tranſported beyond the ſeas, to ſuch 
place as his majeſty, with the advice of his privy- council, ſhould judge 
proper, for ſourteen years. He was ſoon after ſent to Botany-Bay, 


whence he found means to eſcape in an American veſſel, and after a va- 


riety of extraordinary adventures and eſcapes, if the accounts that have 
been received are authentic, arrived in France, where he was receiver 
With public congratulations, as the martyr of liberty, and where he ſtil 
Continues, 5 

On the 17th of September, of the ſame year, the reverend Mr. Pal- 
mer, an Unitarian clergyman, reſiding at Dundee, was tried by the cir- 
cut court of juſticiary, before lords Eſgrove and Abercromhie. The 
indictment charged him with being preſent at a meeting held at Dun- 
dee, denominating itſelf “ A Society of the Friends of the People,; 
that he did there put into the hands of George Mealmaker a writing of 
a ſeditious import, in the form of an addrets to their friends and fellow- 


citizens, containing, among other ſeditious expreſſions, the following 


words: © You are plunged into a war by a wicked miniſter and a compli ' 
ant parliament, who ſeem careleſs and unconcerned for your welfare; the 
end and deſign of which is almoſt too horrid to relate; the deſtruction 
of a whole people merely becauſe they will be free. When the court 
proceeded to the examination of witneſtes, George Mealmaker, weaver 
in Dundee, acknowledged himſelf to be the author of the paper in quei. 
tion; it appeared, however, that Mr. Palmer had carrected it, ordered 


1 to be printed, and circulated it. The verdict was returned the fame | 


day, finding the priſoner guilty; in conſequence of which he was ſen- 
tenced to tranſportation for fourteen years. This gentleman was ſent to 


the hulks with Mr. Muir, and failed with him to Botany-Bay. 1 
On the 21ſt of January, 1794, the two houſes met. The ſpeech from 


the throne enumerated with ſome degree of minuteneſs the advantages 
odtained by the allies, and exhorted to a ſpirited proſecution of the war. 
and to a reliance on the reſources of the country, and the ſtrength ci. 
our allies, for ultimate facceis. The addreſs to his majeſty, in whic 
the parliament agreed to ſupport him in the continuance of the war, was 
carricd in favour of miniſtry by a very great majority. | 


* * 


In March following, the ſeceſſion of the king of Pruſſia from the 
great cauſe of the allies agitated the political world for ſeveral weeks, 
when it was announced that the whole proceeded from his inability td 


ſupply his troops from the reſources of his own country, and therefore 


tat he muſt be ſubſidiſed to enable him to employ his forces for the 
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great purpoſe of reſtoring regular government to France. The parlia- 
ment, influenced by the arguments which were advanced by the mini- 
ſter, voted the ſum of 2,500,0001. to be granted to his majeſty, to en- 


able him to fulfil the ſtipulations of the treaty lately concluded with 


pruſſia for the more vigorous proſecution of the war, and for ſuch exi- 
gencies as might ariſe in the year 1794. Notwithſtanding this freſh 
treaty, the Pruſfian monarch ſoon after entirely relinquithed the war, 
having found full occupation tor himſelf and his troops in endeavouring 
to ſuppreſs the inſurrections in Poland, which we ſhall particularly no- 
tice in our narrative of the events of that unfortunate country. 

On the 12th of May, 1794, a meſſage from his majeſty was brought 
down to the houſe by Mr. tecretary Dundas, in which he informed them 
« that the ſeditious practices which had been for ſome time carried on 


by certain ſocieties in London, in correſpondence with ſocieties in dit- 


{erent parts of the country, had lately been purſued with increaſed 
activity and boldneſs, and had been avowedly directed to the object of 
allembling a pretended general convention of the people, in contempt 
aud defiance of the authority of parliament ; that his majeſty had given 
orders for ſeizing the books and papers of theſe ſocieties, which were to 


be laid before the houſe ; and that it was recommended to the houſe to 


conſider them, and to purſue ſuch meaſures as were neceflary in order 
i0 prevent their pernicious tendency.” ? | = 

The fame day Mr. Thomas Hardy, a ſhoemaker in Piccadilly, who 
had acted as ſecretary to the London Correfponding Society, and Mr, 
Daniel Adams, the ſecretary tothe Society for Conttitutional Information, 
were apprehended, by a warrant from Mr. Dundas, for treaſonable prac- 
tices, and their books and papers ſeized. Mr. Horne Tooke, Mr. je- 
remiah Joyce, preceptor to lord Mahon, and Mr. Thelwall, who had 
tor ſome time entertained the town as a political lecturer, were after- 
wards, m the courſe of the week, arreſted and commutted to the Tower, 
ou a charge of high treaſon. 1 e | 

On the day following the ſeizure of the papers of theſe ſocieties, they 
were brought down ſealed to the houſe of commons by Mr. Dundas, and 
reterred to a committee of ſecrecy, conſiſting of twenty-one members. 

In conſequence of the firſt report of the committee of ſecrecy, with 
relpect to the plans which had been formed by thele ſocieties for hold- 
dag a general convention of the people, and intimating their ſuſpicions 
that large ſtands of arms had been collected by theſe ſocieties in order 
to diſtribute them among the lower orders of the people, the chancellor 
of the exchequer moved . for leave for a bill to empower his majeſty to 
tecure and detain ſuch perſons as his majeſty ſuſpected were conſpiring 
aaintt his perſon and government.” By this bill the temporary ſuſpen- 
un of the Habeas Corpus act is affected. It was carried, on the minifter's 
wotion, by a majority of 162, S . 

u the firſt of June 1794, the Britiſh fleet under the command of ad- 
mral lord Howe obtained a fignal victory over that of the French, in 
which two thips were ſunk, one burnt, and tix brought into Portſmouth 
wurbour, 5 . | | 

On the 10th of September a ſpecial committion of oyer and terminer 
35 1tued for the priſoners confined on a charge of high-treaſon in the 
1 waer ot London; and on the ſecond of October it was opened at the 
ehons-houſe, Clerkenwell, by the lord chief juſtice Eyre, in an ela- 
borate charge to the grand jury; and in the courſe of their proceedings 
the Jury found a bill of indictment againſt Thomas Hardy, John Horne 
Tooke, and ten vthers; and on the 28th of October, Thomas Hardy, 
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the late ſecretary to the London Correſponding Society, was put cn 
his trial at the Old-Bailey. Mr. Wood opened the pleadings, and Rated 
nine overt acts of high treaſon with which the priſoner was charged. 
When he had finithed, fir John Scott, the attorney-general, in a ſpecch 
of nine hours, went into a very minute detail of the ſubje& of theſe 
proſecutions for high-treaſon. The counſel for the proſecution then 
proceeded to produce their evidence, which confiſted of papers that 
had been found in the cuſtody of different perſons, and ſeized under 
the warrant of the privy-council, i 

Previouſly to the court's breaking up, about twelve o'clock, a con- 
verſation enſued reſpecting the gentlemen of the jury, who. wiſhed to 
be diſcharged on their honour ; to which Mr. Erikine, on behalf of the 
priſoner, contented ; but the court were of opinion that the law would 
not permit the jury to leparate after having been once 1mpanelied, 
The jury were therefore conſigned to the care of the ſheriffs, by whon: 
preparations for their accommodation in the ſeſſions-houſe had been 
previouſly made; and, the next day, the jury having complained that 
their accommodations were uncomtortable, and incapable of affording 
them the necetlary reſt, they were. provided that evening, and all the 
ſubſequent evenings of the trial, with beds at the Hummums in Covent- 
Garden. 5 | | | 

The 29th, 30th, and 31ſt of October, were employed in the produc- 
tion of evidence for the crown, both documentary and oral, which lat- 
ter took up great part of the morning of November 1. This being 
finiſhed, Mr. Erikine, in behalf of the priſoner, addreſſed the jury for 
the ſpace of fix hours. The remainder of the day was occupied in the 
examination of witneſſes fo the pritoner ; many of whom gave him an 
excellent character. | 8 

The court adjourned at half paſt twelve on Sunday morning Novem- 
ber 2, till the Monday following, when the counſel for the priſoner 
proceeded with their evidence; after which Mr. Gibbs likewiſe addrett- 
ed the court in his favour. He was followed by the ſolicitor-general in 
reply. The next day the ſolicitor-gencral concluded his reply, and the 
lord-prefident commenced the ſumming up the evidence; which ie 
reſumed the following day, and 'finiſhed about noon. The jury then 
retired, and, aiter having been abſent two hours and a half, returned, and 
delivered their verdict— Not guiity. | 

On Monday, November 17, the court again met, and proceeded on 
the trial of John Horne Tooke, eſq. on the tame charge of high- renn. 
This trial was conducted in the ſame manner as the preceding, and 
ended on the Saturday following about eight in the evening, when th. 
Jury retired, and, in a few minutes, returned with their verdict- N 
guilty. | | | | 

On Monday the &th of December, the court again met, and John A. 
guſtus Bonney, Jertmiah- Joyce, Stewart Kyd, and Thomas Holcro! 
(who much to his honour, tough not in cuſtody, had ſurrendered 
himſelf as ſoon as the bill was found againſt Him by the grand jury). 
were artaigned; and a jury was ſworn in; when the attorney-genera 
informed the court that he ſhould decline going into the evidence againſt 
the priſoners, as it was the ſame that had been adduced on the two-lats 
trials, and on which, after the moſt mature conſideration, a verdict e 
acquittal had been given. The priſoners were of courie acquitted and 
diſcharged. 8 „ | | . 

Mr. Thels all was then put to the bar, and, after a trial of 2v2 6ay% 
aczuitted. | 5 
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Thus ended theſe memorable trials, the iſſue of which the country: 
awaited with the utmoſt agitation and anxious ſuſpenſe, until the juſt 
and temperate verdict of an honeſt jury had defended the law of the 
land againſt the dangerous innovation of conſtructive treaſons. | 
On the 8th of April, 1795, were celebrated the nuptials of his royal 
highneſs the prince of Wales, with her highneſs the princeſs Caroline 
of Brunſwick: on which occaſion a bill was paſted for enabling his 
majeſty to grant a ſuitable eftablithment to his royal highneſs, and for 
regulating the liquidation of his debts. Another bill was likewiſe paſſed 
for preventing future princes of Wales from incurrmg debts. 

Towards the cloſe of this year, a dreadful and opprethve {carcity per- 
vaded the kingdom. The price of the halt-peck loaf roſe in the me- 
tropolis to halt-a-crown ; and in. ſome other places it was ſtill higher. 
Several inſtances occurred of perſons who periſhed through ablolute 
want; and the poor were every-where in the utmott diftrels. A com- 
mittee of the houſe of commons was appointed to confider of the high 
price of corn. They drew up, and entered into, an engagement to uſe 
only brown bread, and reduce the conſumption of wheat in their 
families, by every poflible expedient. This engagement was figned by 
the principal perſons in the miniſtry, and a great number of the mein- 
bers of both houſes. N e 

On the 29th of October, the king opened the ſeſſion of parliament; 
Iinmenſe crowds were atlembled, who at length became riotoas, loudly 
exclaiming, No war! No Pitt No famine!” A few voices, it is 
ſaid, were heard to exclaim—* Down with George! — In the park, 
and in the ftreets adjacent to Weſtminſter-hall, ſome ſtones and other 

things were thrown, nine of which, it is alerted, firuck the ſtate- 
coach; and one of them, which was {uipeRed to have proceeded from # 
window in Margaret: ſtręet, near the abbey, perforated one of the win- 
dows, by « ſmall circular aperture; from which circumſtance it was 
ſuppoſed, by ſome, to have been a bullet diſcharged from an air-gun, 
or ſome ſimilar engine of deſtruction ; but no bullet was found; aud 
whatever it was, it neither touched the king nor the noblemen who at- 
tended him. As his majeſty returned from the houſe through the park, 
though the gates of the Horle-gnards were ſhut to exclude the mob, this 
precaution was not fufficient to prevent a renewal of the outrages ; aud 
another ſtone was thrown at the carriage as it patied oppoſite to Spring- 
garden terrace. After the king had alighted at St. James's, the populace 
attacked the ttate-carriage; and, in its way through Pall-Mall to the 

Mews, it was almoſt demoliſhed. 

In conſequence of theſe daring inſults and outrages, a «proclamation 
Was iflued, offering a reward of one thouſand pounds to any perſon or 
pcrions, other than thoſe actually concerned in doing any act by which 
his majeſty's royal perſon was immediately endangered, who thould give 
Information {o that any of the authors and. abettors in that outrage 
might be apprehended and brought to juftice. 5 

Several perſons were apprehended on ſuſpicion of having inſulted his 
mazeity, one of whom, named Kyd Wake, a journeyman printer, was 
brought to trial, and fonnd guilty of hovting, groaning, and hifling at 
the king. He was ſentenced to ſtand in the willory at Glouceſter, on a 
narzet-day, to be impriſoned, and kept to labour, during five years, 
in the periitentiary houſe at Glouceſter, and, at the exviration of his im- 
preonmeni, to find ſecurity for one thouſand pounds for his good be- 
baviour ior ten years. 555 | E «Ns 
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dignation and abhorrence at the daring outrages offered to his majeſſy, 
two bills were immediately brought in, the one by lord Grenville in the 


upper houſe, entitled, An act for the ſafety and preſervation of his 


majeſty's perſon and government againſt treaſonable and ſeditious prac- 


tices and attempts; and the other by Mr. Pitt, in the houſe of com- 


mons, entitled, . An act to prevent ſeditious meetings and aflemblics,” 
Theſe bills were vigoroutly oppoſed in both houſes, though only by the 
nſual minorities, in point of numbers. Petitions, with very numerous 
fignatures, were likewiſe preſented againſt them from every part of the 
kingdom. They, however, paſſed, and are now become a part of the 


law of the land, | | 


On the 8th of December, a meſſage from his majeſty was brougbt 
down to the houſe of commons, ſignifying a diſpofition to enter into 3 
negotiation with France, the government of that country having at 


length aſſumed ſuch a form as to render a treaty with it practicable. Mr, 
Wickham, the Brinſh plenipotentiary to the Swiſs Cantons, was ap- 


pointed, in conſequence, to make ſome overtures, through the medium 

of Mr. Barthelemi, the French envoy at Bafle ; but this feeble attemyt 

at negotiation ſoon terminated without effect. - 
An apparently mauci more ſerious offer of this nature was made the 


following year. About the latter end of the month of September, 1700, 
through the intervention of the Daniſh minifter at Paris, a patlport was 


applied for and obtained for a confidential perſon to be fent to Pari; 
trom the court of London, commi ſſioned to diſcuſs with the French go— 
rernment the means. molt proper tor conducing to the re-eſtablithracnt 
of peace. Lord Malmetbury was the perſon appointed by the Þritith 


court to undertake this miſſion. His Jordſhip accordingly repaired to 


Paris, where he continued about two months, It was propoled, on the 
part of England, as the bafis of the treaty, that France ſhould reſtore the 
Netherlands to the emperor, and evacuate Italy; in which caſe Eng- 
land engaged to reſtore all the conqueſts made on that power in the Eatt 


and Weſt Indies. The French directory replied, that they could not 


conſent to propoſals contrary to the conſtitution, to the laws, and to 
the treaties which bind the republic. Thus ended this negotiation. 
The beginning of the year 1797 was diſtinguiſhed by as extraordinary 


an event as perhaps ever occurred in this or any other war—the in- 


vation of Great Britain by a force of twelve hundred men, without ar- 


tillery, and almoſt without accoutrements. The alarm at firſt was gene- 


ral, and great, throughout the whole of Pembrokeſhire, on the coaſt of 
which the landing was made; but the men ſurrendered on the approach 
of a very inadeguate force, and almoſt without refiſtance. On inquiry, 
it appeared that they conſiſted entirely of galley- ſla ves, and other crimi- 
nals, from. Breſt; and the object was ſuppoſed to be at once to create an 
alarm on the Britiſh coaſt, and to rid the French republic of a number 
of deſperate perſons; but whatever the intentions of the enemy might 
be, they met, on the whole, with a complete diſappointment ; for not 
only the expedition proved entirely fruitlets, but, as two of the ſhips 


which diſembarked the men were returning into Breſt harbour, the) 


were captured by the St. Fiorenzo and Nymph frigates. 

The apprehenſions excited by this eircumſtance had ſcarcely ſubſided, 
when a more ſerious cauſe of alarm occurred to agitate the minds ot the 
public. The bank of England diſcontinued the ifluirg of ſpecie in their 


. cuſtomary payments. Arun (to ſpeak in the commercial phraſeology} 


had taken place upon ſome of the country banks; and the great deman 
for ſpecie from the bank of England induced the directors to la) the 
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ſtate of their company before the miniſter; in conſequence of which an 
order of council was made on the 26th of February, prohibiting the far- 
ther iſſue of ſpecie from the bank. This order was afterwards ſanction- 
ed and ratified by an act of parliament, by which the reſtriction was 
continued to midſummer, and afterwards by another act, continuing it 
to the end of the preſent war. 

On the third of March, government received intelligence of an im- 
portant advantage obtained by the Britiſh fleet, under the command of 
fir John Jervis, over a Spaniſh fleet of much ſuperior force, on the 14th 
of February, off Cape St. Vincent. The Englith admiral, by a ſucceſsful 


nanceuvre, ſeparated the rear of the enemy's fleet from the main body, 


and captured two ſhips of 112 guns, one of 84, and one of 74. 


The feamen of England, however, who had ſo long been the de- 


fence and the glory of the nation, ſeemed ſuddenly to confpire its overs 
throw. In the middle of April a moſt alarming mutiny broke out on 
board the grand Channel flect at Spithead, under the command of lord 
Bridport. The failors required an advance of their pay, and certain re- 
gulations to be adopted relative to the allowance of proviſions. They 
appointed delegates, two for each ſhip, who for ſcveral days bad the en- 
tire command of the Whole fleet, over which no officer had the lea 

authority. In this critical ſituation, government deemed it moſt expe- 


dient to promiſe a full compitance with all their demands; on which they 


cheerfully returned to their duty. But in a week or two aft-rwards, no 
act of indemnity having been offered in parliament for the ſecurity of 
thoſe concerned in the mutiny, they again roſe, deprived their Gers 


of their authority, and the diſpute ſeemed: to wear a more gloomy 


aſpect than before. A bill, ſecuring to the ſeamen what they had been 


promiſed, was therefore haſtily paſſed through both houſes, and lord 


Howe went down to Portſmouth to act as mediator. The delegates of 
the fleet declared themſelves ſatisfied, and harmony and good order was 


immediately reſtored, Pe | . 
The ferment, however, ſtill remained in other parts of the navy; and 
ſoon after, the ſeamen of ſome ſhips lying at Sheerneſs began to mutiny, 


and behaved riotouſly ; and ſo gontagious was the ſpirit of inſurrection 
now become among the ſeamen}, that almoſt all te ſhips of admiral Duns 
can's fleet at Yarmouth appointed delegates, and failed away to the Nore, 
to join the ſhips from Sheerneſs. New grievances were required to be 
redreſſed, and new and extravagant demands to be complied with; go- 
vernment was now convinced that to yield would only be to encourage a 


repetition of ſimilar proceedings; and every diſpoſition was therefore 


made to force theſe thips to ſubmiſſion. All communication between 
them and the ſhore was cut off, and no proviſions or water ſuffered to go 
to them. The mutineers, to ſupply themſelves with theſe, detained all 


Tg coming up the river, and took out of them whatever they chole, 
” Which their delegates, the principal of whom was one Richard Par- 
er, a man of ſtrong natural abilities, gave draughts on the treaſury, as 


taken for the uſe of the navy of England. At length, being reduced to 
& cat want of water, and diflenſions and diſtruſt prevailing among them- 
elves, leveral ſhips left the mutinous fleet, and ſurrendered themſelves 
at Sheerneſs. Somme of theſe were fired upon by the others ; but at 
came in, and gave up their delegates, wha, with a nume 
5 that were conſidered as principals in the mutiny, were 

a court-martial. Some of them were executed, others ſentenced 


ge puniſhments, and the reſt pardoned. Richard Parker, who 


ed as commander of the fleet while in a ſtate of mutiny, was the 
| 2 C 5 | 
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firſt who was tried and executed. He diſplayed great preſence of mind, 
and ſuffered with the utmoſt firmneſs and fortitude. 

As if to eraſe this ſtain from the annals of the Britiſh navy, the fleet 
of admiral Duncan, conſiſting principally of the ſhips which had been 
engaged in this unhappy and diſgraceful mutiny, ſailed ſoon after t 
watch the motions of the Dutch fleet in the Texel, where it remained 
for ſome time blockaded, till, on its venturing out, an engagement en- 
ſued, in which the Engliſh fleet obtained a complete victory, taking the 
Dutch admiral De Winter, the vice-admiral, and nine ſhips. 

In eonſequence of this fignal victory, admiral Duncan was created 
viſcount Duncan; and on account of this and the other naval ſucceſſes 
of the war, the 19th of December was appointed to be obſerved as a 
thankſgiving day, on which day his majeſty and both houſes of parlia- 
ment went in ſolemn proceſſion to St. Paul's, to return thanks to hea- 
yen for the victories gained by his fleets. „ 

In the courſe of this year, another attempt was made by the Britiſh 
cabinet to negotiate a treaty of peace with France. The preliminaries 
of a peace between the French republic and the emperor having been 
ſigned at Leoben, in the month of April, by which the Netherlands 
were given up to France, the difficulty which had broken off the lati 
negotiation appeared to be in ſome meaſure removed, and applications 
were again made to the French government for paſſports for a perſon 
who might enter into diſcuſſions relative to the baſis of a future treaty, 
Lord Malmeſbury was again appointed to this miſſion; but the French 
directory objected to his coming to Paris, and appointed Liſle for the 
place of the conference with commitlioners they ſent thither for that 
purpoſe. What the Netherlands. however, had been in the former at- 
tempt to treat, the Cape of Good Hope and Ceylon proved in the preſent; 
and, after a ſtay of nearly three months, lord Malmeſbury, not being 
able to declare himſelf empowered to content to the furrender of all the 
conqueſts made from France or her allies, was abruptly ordered to de- 

art, and, on the 20th of September, returned as before, not having et 
fefted the object of his miſſion. | 3 

In the following month, the definitive treaty between the French t. 
public and the emperor was concluded.and ratified; and the French, 
having little other employent for their armies, began to talk Jondly & 
an immediate invaſion of England. The directory afſembled a ary: 
army along the coaſts oppoſite to Great Britain, which they called the 
army of England; and a variety of idle reports were propagated relative 
to preparations ſaid to be making in the ports of France; among others, 
that rafts of an enormous fize and peculiar conſtruction were building 
for the conveyance of troops. The Britiſh miniſtry did not fuffer theie 
ridiculous exaggerations, nor even the evident abſurdity and raſhnets © 
any attempt at an invaſion of England, in the face of a fleet ſo decided; 
ſuperior to that of every enemy united, to produce an improper locurit, 
but took ſuch meaſures of precaution as were molt proper for the prone? 
defence of the kingdom, and to guard the different parts of the country 
from the miſchievous confequences of a ſudden attack. But the threat 
of the enemy were rat even attempted to be carried into execu'ion; oof 
the directory ſoon after turned their views towards another quarter * 
the globe, by fitting out, at Toulon, a formidable expedition, N 
about the latter end of May, failed for Egypt, under the command bo 
the celebrated Buonaparte, probably with a view to prepare the wh 5 
the conqueſt of that country, for an attack on the Britiſh ſettlemen * 
India. i x7 
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In the courſe of the preparations made for the invaſion of England, a 


number of tranſports had been fitted out at Fluſhing, and ſome other of 
the ports of Holland, which were to come round by the canals to Dun 


kirk and Oſtend, in order to avoid the Britith cruizers. An expedition 
was therefore fitted out in May 1798, under the command of captain 
Home Popham, and major-general Coote. which landed a body of 


troops at Oftend, who blew up and entirely deſtroyed the fluice-gates 


and works of the canal at that place, and burnt ſeveral veſſels that were 
intended for tranſports. Unfortunately, when the troops were ready to 
reimbark, the wind had changed, and the ſea ran ſo high, that it was 
found to be impoſſible ; and the enemy, in the mean time, collected 
round them in ſuch force, that general Coote, and thoſe who had 


landed with him, amounting to nearly a thouſand men, were obliged to 


ſurrender themſelves priſoners. | | 

Towards the latter end of this year, intelligence was received of the 
moſt brilliant victory ever gained at ſea, even by the Britiſh navy, which 
has obtained ſuch unequalled glory, on ſo many occaſions, in the courſe 
of the preſent war. On the firſt of Auguſt, admiral fir Horatio Nelſon, 
who had been detached by earl St. Vincent, in purſuit of the French 
fleet which, as was mentioned above, ſailed from oulon in May, 
having received a reinforcement of ten ſail of the line, arrived off the 
mouth of the Nile, where he found the enemy, and immediately made” 
diſpoſitions for an attack. The French fleet was at anchor in the bay 
of Aboukir. The admiral's ſhip carried a hundred and twenty guns, 
and above a thouſand men; three had «ighty guns each, and nine had 
ſeventy-four. They were drawn up near the ſhore in a ftrong and com- 
pact line of battle, flanked by four fiigates and many gun- boats, and 
protected in the van by a battery planted in a ſmall itland. Their ſitua- 
tion, therefore, was extremely advantageous for defence; but the great 
danger of an attack did not deter the Britiſh admiral from making the 
attempt. He had as many ſhips of the line as the French commander, 
and he ſtrengthened his line by the introduction of a ſhip of fifty guns; 
but in approaching the enemy, he was deprived of the aſſiſtance of the 
Culloden, as it ſtruck upon a ſhoa!. from which it could not be extri- 
cated before the next morning. Three other veſſels were haſtily ad- 
vancing in its rear; but the accident warned them of the danger, and 
they were ſo fortunate as to avoid the ſhoal. The admiral was extremely 
deſirous to break the line of the French, and ſurround a part of the fleet, 
and he ably executed his purpoſe. At ſin-ſet the engagement com- 
menced ; and both patties fought with the utmoſt fury. While tke 
victory was yet undecided, the French adnural Brueys received two 
Wounds, and, having changed .his fituetion. wes, ſoon after, deprived 
ot lite by a cannon ſhot. When) the action hid continued for two hours, 
two of the French ſhips were captured; a third ſtruck ſoon after; and 


] the whole van was in the power of th= Englith, who eagerly proceeded 


io a completion of their victory. A out nine at night, a fire was ob- 
ſerved on board L'Oricnt, the French adwiial's ſhip, which inereaſed 
with great rapidity til} about ten o'clock. when ſhe blew up with a 
— exploſion. An awful page and filence for about three minutes 
e _ go wreck of the maſts and yards, which had been 
args e, ie tell down into the water, and on board the 
e N Ee his avs ful foene, the engagement was proſe- 
Wk. re "ns tt ] Gay-brevk ; and only two of the French ihips of 

„ and WO ingates, eſcaped capture or deſtruction. Nine ſail of 
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captain ſetting fire to her. A frigate alſo was burned by her com- I 
mander, Captain Hood, in the Zealous, purſued the retiring veſſels, 
but he was ſoon recalled by the admiral, as none of the ſhips could ſup. 4 


rt him in the chace. — | | 
This fignal victory not only gave the Britifh fleet the entire command 
of the Mediterranean, but appeared to infuſe freſh courage into all the 
powers on the continent to renew their exertions againſt France. The 
Turks declared war with the republic, and the king of Naples attacked 
and took poſſeſſion of Rome, then in the power of the French. But the 
— reverſe he atterwards experienced, and the other events of the campaign 
in Italy will be related iu our ſummary of the affairs of France. 
About the fame time that intelligence of this glorious victory was re- 
ceived, fir John Borlaſe Warren defeated, off the coaſt of Ireland, a 
French ſquadron coufiſting of one ſhip of the line, the Hoche, and eight 
frigates, with troops and ammunition on board. On the 11th of October 
they were delcried by the Britiſh ſquadron. At half paſt ſeven on the 
morning of the 12th the action commenced; and at eleven, the Hoche, 
after a gallant defence, ſtruck: the frigates then made fail away, and 
the ſignal for a general chace was immediately made by the admiral, 
After a running fight of five hours, three of the frigates were captured; 
and three others afterwards became prizes. Thus the whole ſquadron, 
two frigates Excepted, fell into the hands of the Britiſh ; and the hopes 
of the French, as well as of the malcontents in Ireland, were completely 
defeated. - . | | 2 
To complete the ſueceſſes of the year, the fortreſs of Ciudadella, and 
the iſland of Minorca, ſurrendered on the 15th of November to general 
Stuart and commodore Duckworth. This acquifition was made without 
the loſs of a man. | | 
In the beginning of May, 1799, a new war having taken place in In- 
dia with Tippoo Saib, Seringapatam, his capital, was taken, and him- 
telf killed in the atlault, by the Britiſh troops under the command ct 
lieutenant-gencral Harris. Of the capture of this important place, and 
the contequent addition of the greater part of the Myſore country to the 
territory of the Eait-India company, a further account will be found In 
our hiſtory of the Britiſh tranſactions and conqueſts in Hindooſtan. 
In the month of Auguſt following, an expedition was fitted out in 
the Weſt Indies under the command of lieutenant-general Trigge, auch 
vice-admiral lord Hugh Seymour, confiſting of two ſhips of the line, 
five frigates, and leveral tranſports carrying ſtores and provifions : It ar 
rived on the 16th of that month off the month of the river Surinam; 15 
when the fort New Amiterdam, and the town of Paramaribo, the cap WR in 
tal of the Dutch colony of Surinam, ſurrendered by capitulation to he Wa 
Britiſh commanders without attempting reſiſtance. ; : 
But the principal military operation undertaken by Great Britain, 0 
this year, was the expedition fitted out to reſcue Holland from the 90e 79 
of the French, in which about 30,000 Britith troops were employed, = 4 
who were joined in Holland by 17,000 Ruthans, taken into the pay os - 
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HS England. The firſt divifion of this armament, under fir Ralph Abel. 
0 ? crombie, failed from Deal and Margate on the 13th of Auguſt, for the 
$3) | Helder-point, at the mouth of the Texel; but encountered ſuch u. 
1 favourable and violent gales, that the troops could not effect a 3 
3 — * * . . | 7 * 
it at the place of their deſtination till the morning of the 27th. A 100 
t conteſted action then took place between the Britiſh and the Fr ench wy 
7k Dutch troops; but the valour of the former ultimately trinmpbed; 7 
1 8 5 en 
BY tht enemy evacuated the batteries and works of the Helder; and 10 
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Dutch men of war and thirteen Indiamen ſurrendered to the fleet under 


zamiral Mitchell, who*immediately after ſtood down into the Texel, and 
offered battle to the Dutch fleet lying there, the whole of which, con- 
liſting of twelve ſhips of war, ſurrendered to the Engliſh admiral, the 
Dutch ſailors refuſing to fight, and compelling their officers*to give up 
their ſhips for the 1ervice of the prince of Orange. | 
On the 13th the duke of York arrived in Holland, with the ſecond 


divifion, and took upon him the command of the army; and on the 


' 19th an engagement took place between the Britiſh and Ruſſians and 
the French, in which the former failed in their attack, in conlequence 


of the Ruſſians ſuffering themſelves to be thrown into ditorcer by their 
impetuofity and haſte, which occaſioned them to ſuffer ſeverely—their 
toſs amounting to 1500 men, and their general, who was taken pri- 
{oner. The army, however, ſoon recovered from the effects of this 


check, and, on the 2d of October, after a hard-fought battle of twelve 


hours, compelled the enemy to retreat, and took potleſhon of the town 
of Alkmaar. But here the ſucceſs of the expedition terminated. The 
enemy had received a reinforcement of about 6,000 men, and occupied 
a firongly fortified poſition, which it would be neceffary to carry before 
the army could advance; beſides which, the ſtate of the weather, the 
ruined condition of the roads, and the conſequent total want of the ſup- 
plies neceſſary for the army, preſented ſuch inſurmountable difficulties, 
that in two days afterwards it was judged expedient to withdraw the 
troops from their advanced poſition ; and as it now appeared that there 
could be no hope of ſucceſs in any attempt to proſecute further the ob- 
ject of the expedition, the duke, in conjunction with vice-admiral 


Mitchell, concluded an armiſtice with general Brune, who commanded 


the French and Batavian armies, the principal conditions of which were, 
that eight thouſand French and Bataviar: priſoners, taken before that 
campaign, ſhould be reſtored to their reſpective countries; that the com. 
bined Englith and Rutfuan army ſhould evacuate the territory, coaſts, 
iſlands, and internal navigation of the Dutch republic, by the 30th of 
November, 1799, without committing any devaſtation by inundations, 


cutting the dykes, or otherwiſe injuring the ſources of navigation; and 


that the mounted batteries taken potſeflion of at the Helder, or gat 
other poſitions, ſhould be reſtored in the ſtate in which they were taken, 
or, ia caſe of improvement, in the ſtate in which they then were, to- 
gether with all the Dutch artillery taken in them. LOS A 3G: 
Such was the termination of an expedition, the failure of which, 


when it was planned, was confidered as almoſt impothble; and which,.... 


in fact, commenced with ſuch brilliant advantages. and fo fair a pro- 
ſpe& of complete ſucceſs. Yet it muſt not be torgotten, that the cap- 
ture of the Dutch fleet has nearly annibilated the naval power ofthe 
ae Batavian republic, and ſecured ſtill more to Britain the ſovereignty 


the ſeas, which is her only protection, the ſource of all ber wealth 


and all her glory, 


| In the month of November, a new revolution took place in the ga- 
ane ot France. The celebrated Buonaparte having returned from 
4 yy q 1 4 . : 2 7 . . ” C . "Re : 

Sy pt, dilplaced the directory, and aflumed a kind of dictatorial power, 


reis 8 El * EY al , 5 8 ö 5 . # _ 
under the title of Finſt Conſul, according to a new contutution which he 


procuced to be framed and accepted. In order to induce the people to 
change, by which he was invefted with the ſupreme au- 
2, mued them that he would ta ke effectual meaſures to put 
to the miferies and deſtruction of. war. In purſuance of this 
which be entered on his new dignity, he 
153 7 | | 


C0nfent to this 
tority, he pro 


proniiſe, on the very day on 
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the new governinent of France not to have as yet acquired ſufficient 
ſtability to be treated with, and encouraged, by the ſucceſs which had 
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ceſſions, and the ſacrifice of a falſe honour. 


married, April 8, 1795, to her highneſs the princeſs Caroline of Prunſ- 
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390 ENGLAND. 


addreſſed a nqte immediately to the king of Great Britain, in which he I 
expreſſed a with to contribute effectually to a general pacitication ; and I 
in a ſecond note. afterwards tranſmitted by M. Talleyrand, to the 4 
Engliſh miniſtry, propoſed “an immediate ſuſpenſion of arms, and U 
that plenipotentiaries on each ſide ſhould repair to Dunkirk, or any other . 
town as advantageouſly ſituated, for the quickneſs of the reſpective com- 
munications, and who ſhouid apply themſclves. without any delay, to A 


effect the re-eſtabliſhment of peace and a good underſtanding between 
the French republic and England.” — The Britiſh miniſtry, however, 
ſhowed no diſpoſi ion to accede to the overture, probably conceiving 


_-_ 
L305 


attended the arms ot the allies in the preceding campaign, to hope that 
they ſhould be able ſtil] more effectually to humble and weaken France 
by a continuance of the war, | | 

Yet we truſt we 1hall not be deemed cither wanting in reſpect for the 
government, or d-ficient in real love for our country, ſhould we recom- 
mend to the rulers of nations to recoilect the uncertainty of the event of 
2 campaign, and how frequently the jealouſies of allied powers, whoſe 
views and intereſts cannot be the ſame, diſſolve the firmeſt leagues, ard 
fruſtrate the beſt concerted plans; how expenfive, and frequently ruin- 
ous, are the triumphs of war; and how extenfively beneticial and ſolid 
are the advantages of peace, even though purchaſed by conſiderable con - 
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GENEALOGICAL LIsT oF THE Royal FaMIiLY oF GREAT BRITAIN. 
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George- William Frederic III. born June 4, 1738; proclaimed king 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, and elector of Hanover, October 
26, 1760; and married, September 8, 1761, to the princeſs Sophia» 
Charlotte, of Mecklenburg Strelitz born May 16, 1744, crowned Sep- 
tember 22, 1761, and now have iſſue: = 

1. George-Auguſtas-Frederic, prince of Wales, born Auguſt 12, 1702; 


wick; has iſſue, Jan. 7, 1796, a princeſs. Th | 

2. Prince Frederic, born Auguſt 16, 1763; elected biſhop of Ofna- 
burg. February 27, 1764; created duke of York and Albany, Novent 
ber 7, 1784. K. G. and K. B.; married, September 29, 1791, Frederica- 
Charlotta-Ulrica- Catharina, princeſs royal of Pruſſia. | 


3. Prince William-Henry, born Auguſt 21, 1765 ; created duke af | 
Clarence, K. G. and K. T. N 5 - N 
4. Charlotte-Auguſta-Matilda, princeſs royal of England, born Sep- t 


tember 29, 1706; married, May 18, 1797, to his ſerene highneſs Frede - 
ric- William, hereditary prince of Wurtemberg Stuttgardt. 

5. Prince Edward, born November 2, 1767 ; created duke of Kent, 

6. Princeſs Avguſta-Sophia, born November 8, 1768. 

7. Princeſs Elizabeth, born May 27, 17700. 

8. Prince Erneſt-Auguſtus, born June 5, 1771; created duke of Cum · 
berland, April, 1799. oh Ne” | 

9. Prince Frederic-Auguſtus, born January 27, 1773. 

10. Prince Adolphus-Frederic, born February 24, 1774+ 


11. Princeſs Mary, born April 25, 1776. 
12. Frinceſs Sophia, born November 3, 1777. 


_— bc. tt... 4 bn wa 3 
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13. Princeſs Amelia, born Auguſt 7, 1783. 
Iſſue of the late prince of Wales by the princeſs Auguſta of Saxe-Go- 


tha, now living: 


1. Her royal hiahneſs Auguſta, born Auguſt 11, 1737; married the 


hereditary prince (now duke) of Brunſwick Lunenburg, January 10, 


1764. i | 
2. His preſent majeſty. | | oo | 
3, Prince William-Henry, duke of Glouceſter, born November 25, 

1743. | | | 


WALES. 


I HOUGH this principality is. politically included in Eàgland, yet, 
as it has diſtinction in language and manners, we have, in confor- 
mity with common cuſtom, aſſigned it a ſeparate article. 


ExTEXT AND SITUATION. 


Miles. Degrees. 


Length 130 u and 54 North latitude. 
Breadth 96 22, 41 and 4,56 Weſt longitude. 
| Area in ſquare miles, 7011. . wh 
NAME AND LANGUAGE.) The Welch, according to the beſt anti- 
quaries, are deſcendants of the Belgic Gauls, who made a ſettlement in 
England about fourſcore years before the firſt deſcent of Julius Cæſar, 


and thereby obtained the name of Galles or Walles (the G and W being. 


promiſcuouſly uſed by the ancient Britons), that is, Strangers. Their 


language is a diale& of the Celtic, or language of the ancient Gauls, 
probably little changed by time, and 1s highly commended for its pa- 


thetic and defcriptive powers. | 


BouxvDARIESs.] Wales was formerly of greater extent than it is at 


preſent, being bounded only by the Severn and the Dee; but after the 


>axons had made theniſelves maſters of all the plain country, the Welch, 
or ancient Britons, were ſhut up within more narrow bounds, and 


obliged gradually to retreat weſtward. It does not however appear that 


he Saxons ever made any farther conqueſts in their country than Mon- 


mouthſhire and Herefordthire, which are now reckoned part of England. 


This country is divided into four circuits, comprehending twelve coun- 


ties. See ENGLAND. | | 
CLIMATE, 801L, AND WATER. ] The ſeaſons are nearly the ſame as 


in the northern parts of England, and the air is ſharp, but wholeſome. 


The foil of Wales, eſpecially towards the north, is mountainous, but 
contains rich valleys, which produce crops of wheat, rye, and other 
corn. Wales contains many quarries of freeſtone and late, ſeveral 
mines of lead, and abundance of coal-pits, This country is well ſup- 
plied with wholeſome ſprings; and its chief rivers are the Clwyd, the 
Wheeler, the Dee, the Severn, the Elwy, and the Alen, which furnith 
Flintſhire with great quantities of fiſh. © | 
Mouxralxs.] It would be endleſs to particulariſe the mountains of 


11 5 5 = . > 4 o . . 
| this country. Snowdon, in Caernarvonſhire, and Plinlimmon, which 
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iron, have been diſcovered in Wales. 


x WALES. 


lies partly in Montgomery and partly in Cardiganſhire, are the moft fa. 


mous; and their mountainous firuation greatly aſſiſted the natives in 
making ſo noble and long a firuggle againſt the Roman, Anglo-Saxon, 
and Norman powers. | on | 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- In theſe particulars Wales dif. 
DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LaND. | fers little from England. Their 
horſes are ſmaller, but can endure vaſt fatigue; and their black cattle 
are ſmall likewiſe, but excellent beef; and their cows are remarkable 
for yielding large quantities of milk. Great numbers of goats feed on 
the mountains. Some very promiſing mines of filver, copper, lead, and 
The Welch filver may be known 
by its being ſtamped with the oftrich feathers, the badge of the prince of 
Wales. 5 | 
PoPUL a TION, INHABITANTS, ) 
MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. þ | 
and though not in general wealthy, they are provided with all the ne- 
ceiſaries and many of the conveniences of life. The land- tax of Wales 
brought in ſome years ago about forty-three thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fiſty- two pounds a-year. The Welch are, if poſhble, more jealous 
of their liberties than the Engliſh, and far more iraſcible; but their 
gger ſoon abates; and they are remarkable for their fincerity and fide- 
ity. They are very fond of carrying back their pedigrees to the moſt 


The inhabitants of Wales are ſup. 


remote antiquity; but we have no criterion for the authenticity of their 


manuſcripts, ſome of which they pretend to be coeval with the begin- 
ning of the Chriſtian æra. It is however certain, that great part of 
their hiſtory, eſpecially the ecclefiaſiteal, is more ancient, and. better 
atteſted, than that of the Anglo-Saxons. Wales was formerly famous 
for its bards and poets, particularly Thalieſſin, who lived about the 
year 450, and whoſe works were certainly extant at the time of the He- 
formation, and clearly evince that Geoffrey of Monmouth was not the 


inventor. of the hiſtory which makes the preſent Welch the deſcendants | 


of the ancient Trojans. This poctical genius ſeems to have infivenced 
the ancient Welch with an enthuſiaſm for independency ; for which 
reaſon Edward I. is ſaid to have made a general maſſacre of the bards: 
an inhumanity which was characteriſtical of that ambitious prince. The 
Welch may be called an unmixed people, and are remarkable tor ſtil 
maintaining the ancient hoſpitality, and their ſtrict adherence to an, 
cient cuſtoms and manners. This appears even among gentlemen of 
fortune, who in other countries commonly follow the ſtream of faſhion. 
We are not however to imagine, that many of the nobility and gentry 
of Wales do not comply with the modes and manner of living in Englard 
and France. All the better fort of the Welch ſpeak the Engliſh lat» 
guage, though numbers of them nndertiand the Welch. : 
 RexiG61ox.} Ihe maſlacre of the Welch clergy by Auguſtine, the 


popiſh apoſtle of England, becauſe they would not conform to the 


Romiſh ritual, has been already mentioned. Wales, after that, fell un- 
der the dominion of petty princes, who were often weak and credulous. 
The Komiſh clergy infinuated themſelves into their favour, by ther 
pretended power of abſolvins them from crimes ; and the Welch, when 
their ancient clergy were extinct, conformed themſelves to the region 
of Rome. The Welch clergy, in general, are but poorly provided tor; 
and in many ct the country congregations they preach both in Welch 
and Engliſh. Their poverty was formerly a great diſcouragement to. 
ligion and learning;. but the meaſures taken by the ſociety for propegat- 
ing Chrifiian knowledge have in a great degree removed the reproach © 


poſed to amount to about 300,000; 
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| The Welch Pater moſter is as follows: 


WALES, .--— 


ignorance from the poorer ſort of the Welch. In the year 1749, a hun- 
dred and forty-two ſchoolmaſters were employed to remove from place 
to place for the inſtruction of the inhabitants; and their ſcholars 
amounted to 72,264. No people have diſtinguiſhed themſelves. more, 


perhaps, in proportion to their abilities, than the Welch have done by 


acts of national munificence. They print, at a vaſt expenle, Bibles, 
Common prayers, and other religious books, and diſtribute them gratis 


to the poorer fort. Few of their towns are unprovided with a tree- 
ſchool. | | 


The eſtabliſhed religion in Wales is that of the church of England 


but the common people in many places are ſo tenacious of their ancient 
cuſtoms, that they retain ſeveral of the Romith ſuperſtitions, and ſome 


ancient families among them are {til} Roman-catholics. It is likewiſe, 


ſald that Wales abounds with Romiſh prieſts in diſguiſe, The princi- 
pality alſo contains great numbers of proteſtant diſſenters. 


For BienoeRicas,—ſee England. In former times, Wales contained 


mire biſhopricks than it does now; and about the time of the Norman 


invation, the religious foundations there far exceeded the wealth of all 

the other parts of the principality. | | | 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Wales was a ſeat of learning at a 

very early period; but it ſuffered an eclipſe by the repeated maffacres 


of the bards and clergy. Wickliftiim took ſhelter in Wales, when it 


was perſecuted in England. The Welch and Scotch diſpute about the 
nativity of certain learned men, particularly tour of the name of Gil- 
das, Giraldus Cambrenſis, whoſe hiſtory was publiſhed by Camden, 
was certainly a Welchman ; and Leland mentions ſeveral learned men 
of the ſame country, who flouriſhed before the Reformation. "The diſ- 
covery. of the famous king Arthur's and his wife's burying-place was 
owing to ſome lines of Thalieſſin, which were repeated before Henry II. 
of England, by a Welch bard. Since the Reformation, Wales has pro- 
duced ſeveral excellent antiquaries and divines. Among the latter were 
Hugh Broughton, and Eugh Holland, who was a Roman-catholic, and 
is mentioned by Fuller in his Worthies. Among the former were ſeve- 
ral gentlemen or the name of Llhuyd, particularly the author of that 
invaluable work, the Archa:ologia. Rowland, the learned author of the 
Mona Antiqua, was likewiſe a Welchman ; as was that great ſtateſman 


and prelate, the lord-keeper Williams, archbiſhop of York in the time 
cot king Charles I. After all, it appears, that the great merit of the 


Welch learning, in former times, lay in the knowledge of the antiquities, 
language, and hiſtory of their own country. Wales, notwithitanding 
all that Dr. Hicks and other antiquaries have ſaid to the contrary, fur- 
nithed the Anglo-Saxons with an alphabet. This is clearly demon- 
ttrated by Mr. j-lhuyd, in his Welch preface to his Archæologia, and is 
coutrmed by various monumental inſcriptions of undoubted authority. 
(Sce Rowiland's Mona Antiqua.) The excellent hiſtory of Henry VIII. 


 Viitten by lord Herbert of Cherbury, may be adduced as another pro- 


duction ot Welch literature. 
Vn ** 6 1 ö . _ s — 2 

13 it T2gard to the preſent ſlate of literature among the Welch, it is 
=OMoent to 1ay, that ſome of them make a conſiderable figure in the 


7-public of letters, and that many of their clergy are excellent ſcholars. 
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= | WALES. 


en dyledteuyr; ac nac ArWain ut 1 brofedigaeth titbr gwared ET rhag drug: 
cas eiddot ti yer deyrnas, ar gallu, a'r gegoniant, yn eos coſoedd. Amen. 


CrriIks, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER) Wales contains no cities 
ED FICE , PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. or towns that are remarkable 
either for populouſneſs or magnificence. Beaumaris is the chief town 
of Angleſey *, and has a harbour for ſhips. Brecknock trades in cloth- 
ing. Cardigan is a large populous town, and lies in the neighbourhood 
of Jead and filver mines. Caermarthen has a large bridge, and is go- 
verned by a mayor, two ſheriffs, and aldermen, who wear ſcarlet gowns, 
and other enſigns of ſtate. Pembroke is well inhabited by gent'emen 
and tradeſmen ; and part of the country is ſo fertile and pleaſant, that it 
is called Little England, The other towns of Wales have nothing par. 
ticalar. It is, however, to be obſerved, that Wales, in ancient times, 
was a far more populous and wealthy country than it is at preſent; and 
though it contains no regular fortifications, yet many of its old caſtles 
are ſo ſtrongly buiit, and ſo well fituated, that they might be turned into 
firong forts at a ſmall expenſe: witneſs the vigorous defence which 
many of them made in the civil wars between Charles I. and his par- 
hament. - | 
* ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, Wales abounds in remains of 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. antiquity. Several of its caſtles 
are ſtupendouſly large; and in ſome, the remains of Roman architecture 
are plainly diſcernible. The architecture of others is donbtful; and 
ſome appear to be partly Britiſh and partly Roman. In Brecknock- 
ſhire are ſome rude ſculptures, upon a ſtone fix feet high, called the 
Maiden-ſtone ; but the remains of the Druidical inſtitutions, and places 
of worſhip, are chiefly diſcernible in the Ile of Angleſey, the ancient 
Mona, mentioned by Tacitus, who deſcribes it as being the chief ſemi- 
nary of the Druidical rites and religion. Cherphilly-caſtle in Glamor- 
ganſhire is ſaid to have been the largeſt in Great Britain, excepting 
Windſor ; and the remains of it ſhow it to have been a moſt beautiful 
fabric. One half of a round tower has fallen quite down, but the other 
 overhangs its baſis more than nine feet, and is as great a curiofity as the 
leaning tower of Piſa in Italy. | 
Among the natural curioſities of this country, are the following: At 
a ſmall village called Newton, in Glamorganſbire, is a remarkable ſpring 
nigh the ſea, which ebbs and flows contrary to the tide, In Merioneth- 
ſhire is Kader Idris, a mountain remarkable for its height, which affords 
variety of Alpine plants. In Flintſhire is a famous well, known by the 
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195 name of St. Wenefred's well, at which, according to the legendary tales 
5 of the common people, miraculous cures have been performed. The 
7218 ſpring boils with vaſt impetuoſity out of a rock, and is formed into ® 
0 beautiful polygonal well, covered with a rich arch, ſupported by pil- E 
. ' lars, and the roof is moſt exquiſitely carved in ſtone. Over the ſpring A 
£2248 | is alſo a chapel, a neat piece of Gothic architecture, but in a very fun- * 
771 ous ſtate. K ing James II paid a viſit to the well of St. Wenefred in Y 
Wit 1980, and was rewarded for bis piety by a preſent which was made him b 
44 of the very ſhift in which his great grandmother, Mary Stuart, loft her E 
74 head. The ſpring is ſuppoſed to be one of the fineft in the Britiſh do- 3 
* | * The Ine of Angleſev, which is the 'moſt weſtern county of North Wales, is ſur- Y 
98 rounded on all fides by the Irifh Sea, except on the ſouth-eaſt, where it is divided e | = 
Pt, 4 Britain by a narrow Grait, called Menon, which in ſome places may be paſſed ans = 3 
it at low water. The iflacd is about 24 miles long, and 18 broad, and contains . 
85 | varifnes It was the ancient feat of the Britiib Druids. 5 
„ : 
1 


| | nina and by two different trials and calculations lately made, is 


found to throw out about twenty-one tons of water in a minute. It 
never freezes, or ſcarcely varies in the quantity of water either in wy 
or rainy ſeaſons ; but in confequence of the latter it aſſumes a whey 

tinge. The ſmall town adjoining to the well is known by the name of 
Holywell. In Caernarvonthire is the high mountain of Penmanmawr, 
acrols the edge of which the public road lies, and occaſions no ſmall ter- 
ror to many travellers; from one hand the impending rocks ſeem eve- 
ry minute ready to cruth them to. pieces; and the great precipice below, 


which hangs over the ſea, is fo hideous, and (till very lately, when a 
wall was raiſed on the fide of the road) full of danger, that one falſe ſtep 
was of diſmal conſequence. Snowdon hill has been found, by triangu- 


jar meaſurement, to be 1240 yards in perpendicular height. 

There are a great number of pleaſing proſpects and pictureſque views 
in Wales: and this country is highly worthy the attention of the curious 
traveller. | | 


COMMERCE AND MANUPACTURES. ] The Welch are on a footing, as 


to their commerce and manufactures, with many of the weſtern and 


northern counties of England. Their trade is moſfly inland, or with 


England, into which they import numbers of black catile. Milford ha- 
ven, which 1s reckoned the fineſt in Europe, lies in Pembrokeſhire; but 
the Welch have hitherto reaped no great benefit from it, though of late 
conſiderable ſums have been granted by parliament for its fortification, 
The making it the principal harbour in the kingdom would meet with 
great oppoſition in parliament from the numerous. Corniſh and Weſt- 


country members, the benefit of whoſe eſtates muſt be greatly leſſened 


by the diſaſe of Plymouth and Portſmouth, and other harbours. The 
town of Pembroke employs near 200 merchant ſhips, and its inhabi- 
tants carry.on an extenſive trade. In Brecknockſhire are ſeveral Woollen 
manufactures ; and Wales in general carries on a great coal trade with 
England and Ireland. OE | FO 
ConsTiTUTION AND GOVERNMENT. ] Wales was united and incor- 
porated with England, in the 27th of Henry VIII.; when, by act of par- 
liament, the government of it was "modelled according to the Engliſh 
form; all laws, cuftoms, and tenures, contrary to thote of England, be- 
ing abrogated, and the inhabitants admitted to a participation of all the 
Englith liberties and privileges; particularly that of tending members to 
parliament, viz. a kight for every ſhire. and a burgeſs for every ſhire- 
town, except Merioneth. By the 34th and 35th of the ſame reign, there 
were ordained four ſeveral circuits for the adminiſtration of juſtice in 


the ſaid ſhires, each of which was to include three hires; ſo that the 


chief juſtice of Cheſter has under his juriſdiction the three ſeveral ſhires 
of Flint, Denbigh, and Montgomery. The thires of Caernarvon, Me- 
rioneth, and Angleſey, are under the juſtices of North Wales. Thoſe 
of Caermarthen, Pembrokeſhire, and Cardigan, have alſo their juſtices; 


as have likewiſe thoſe of Radnor, Brecknock. and Glamorgan. By the 


18th of queen Elizabeth, one other juſtice- aſſi tant was ordained to the 
tormer Jaſtices; fo that now every one of the ſaid four circuits has two 
Juſtices, viz. one chief- juſtice, and a ſecond juſtice afliftant. 
Revenues.) As to the revennes, the crown has a certain though 
mall property in the product of the ſilver and lead mines; but it is 
ſaid that the revenue accruing to the prince of Wales, from his princi- 
pality, does not exceed 7 or 8000l. a vear. | | 
ARMS.] The arms of the prince of Wales differ from thoſe of Fng- 
land, only by the addißzion of a label of three points. His cap, or badge 
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of oftrich feathers, was occaſioned by a trophy of that kind, which Ed. 
ward the Black Prince took from the king of Bohemia, when he was 
killed at the battle of Poitiers, and the motto is Ieh dien, I ſerve. st. 
David, commonly called St. Taffy, is the tutelar ſaint of the Welch; 
and his badge is a leek, which is worn on his day, the 1ſt of March. 
HISsTORV.] The ancient hiſtory of Wales is uncertain, on account 
of the number of petty. princes who governed it. That they were ſo. 


vereign and independent, appears from the Engliſh hiſtory. It was 


formerly inhabited by three different tribes of Britons ; the Silures, the 
Dimetæ, and the Ordovices. Theſe people were never entirely ſub. 
dued by the Romans, though part of their country, as appears from the 
ruins of caſtles, was bridled by garriſons. The Saxons, as has been al. 
ready obſerved, conquered the counties of Monmouth and Hereford, 
but they never penetrated farther, and the Welch remained an inde- 
pendent people, governed by their own princes and their own laws. 


About the year 870, Roderic, king of Wales, divided his dominions 


among his three ſons ; and the names of theſe diviſions were, Dimetia, 
or South Wales; Poveſia, or Powis land; and Venedotia, or North 
Wales. This diviſion gave a mortal blow to the independency of Wales, 
About the year 1112, Henry I. of England planted a colony of Fle- 
mings on the frontiers of Wales, to ſerve as a barrier to England. The 
Welſn made many brave attempts to maintain their liberties againſt the 
Norman kings of England. In 1237, the crown of England was firti 


lupplied with a pretext for the future conqueſt of Wales; their old and 


infirm prince Llewellin, in order to be ſafe from the perſecutions of 
his undutiful fon Gryffyn, having put himſelf under the protection of 
Henry III. to whom he did homage. FCS i 

But no capitulation could ſatisfy the ambition of Edward I. who re- 
ſolved to annex Wales to the crown of England; and Llewellin, prince 
of Wales, diſdaining the ſubjection to which old Llewellin had ſub- 


mitted, Edward raiſed an army at a prodigious expenſe, with which he 


penetrated as far as Flint, and, taking potteſiion of the Itle of Angleley, 
drove the Welch to the mountains of Snowdon, and obliged them 
to ſubmit to pay a tribute. The Welch, however, made ſeveral eftorts 
under young Llewellin ; but, at laſt, in 1282, he was killed in battle. 
He was ſucceeded by his brother David, the laſt independent prince ot 
Wales, who, falling into Edward's hands through treachery, was by 
him moſt barbarouſly and unjuſtly hanged ; and Edward, from that time, 
pretended that Wales was annexed to his crown of England, It was 
about this time, probably, that Edward perpetrated the inhumammatlacre 
of the Welch bards. Perceiving that this cruelty was not ſufficient to 
complete his conqueſt, he ſent his queen, in the year 1284, to be deli- 


vered in Caernarvon caſtle, that the Welch, having a prince born 


among themſelves, might the more readily recogniſe his authority. 
This prince was the unhappy Edward II.; and from him the title of 
prince of Wales has always tince deſcended to the eldeſt ſons of the 
Englith kings. The hiſtory of Wales and England becomes now the 
ſame. It is proper, however, to obſerve, that the kings of England have 
always found it their intereſt to ſoothe the Welch with particular marks 
of their regard. Their eldeſt tons not only held their titular dignity, but 
actually kept a court at Ludlow; anda regular council, with a preſident, 
was named by the crown, for the adminiſtration of all the affairs of the 
principality. This was thought ſo neceſſary a piece of policy, that 
when Henry VIII. had no ton, his daughter Mary was created princes? 
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ISLE OF MAN. 


Tur Mona mentioned by Tacitus was not this iſland, but the Iſle 


of Angleſey. Some think it takes its name from the Saxon word 
Mang (or among), becauſe, lying in St. George's Channel, it is almoſt 
at an equal diſtance from the kingdoms. of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land; but Mona ſeems to have been a generical name with the ancients 


for any detached iſland. Its length from north to touth is rather more 


than thirty miles, its breadth from eight to fifteen ; and the latitude of 
the middle of the iſland is fifty four degrees ſixteen minutes north. It 
is ſaid that on a clear day three Britannic kingdoms may be ſeen 
from this iſland. The air here is wholeſome, and the climate, only 
making an allowance for the fituation, pretty much the ſame as that in 


the north of England, from which it does not differ much in other 
reſpects. The hilly parts are barren, and the campaign fruitful. in 


wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax, hemp, roots, and pulſe. The ridge of 
mountains, which, as it were, divide the iſland, both protects and fer- 
tiliſes the valleys, where there is good paſturage. The better ſort of 
inhabitants have good ſizeable horſes, and a ſmall kind, which is ſwitt 
and hardy; nor are they troubled with any noxious animals. The 
coaſts abound with fea fowl; and the puffins, which breed in rabbit 
holes, are almoſt lamps of fat, and eſteemed very delicious. It is ſaid 


that this ifland abounds with iron, lead, and copper mines, though un- 


wrought; as are the quarries of marble, flate, and ſtone. | 

The Ifle of Man contains ſeventeen pariſhes, and four towns on the 
ſea coaſts, Caſtle-town is the metropolis of the iſland, and the feat of 
its government ; Peele of late years begins to flouriſh ; Douglas has the 


| beſt market and beſt trade in the iſland, and the richeſt and moſt 


populons town, on account of its. excellent harbour, and its fine mole, 
extending into the lea. It contains about 900 honſes, and is a neat. 
pleaſant town, the buildings lofty, but the ſtreets narrow and cloſe. 
Ramſey, has likewiſe a conſiderable commerce, on account of its ſpacious 
bay, in which ſhips may ride ſafe from all winds, excepting the north- 
calt, The reader, by throwing his eyes on the map, may ſee how con- 
veniently this iſland is fituated for being the ſtorehouſe of ſmugglers. 
which it was till within theſe few years, to the inexpreſſible prejudice 
of his Majeſty's revenue; and this neceſſarily leads us to touch upon the 
hiſtory of the iſland. | EE | | 
During the time of the Scandinavian rovers on the ſeas, who have 
been before mentioned, this iſland was their rendez-vous, and their chief 
force was here collected; from whence they annoyed the Hebrides, 
Great Britain, and Ireland. The kings of Man are often mentioned in 


| hiftory; and though we have no regular account of their ſucceſſion, and 


know but few of their names, yet they undoubtedly were for ſome ages 


. maſters of thoſe ſeas. About the year 1263, Alexander II. king of Scot- 


land, a ſpirited prince, having defeated the Danes, laid" claim to the ſu- 
periority of Man, and obliged Owen or John, its king, to acknowledge 
him as Jord paramount. It ſeems to have continued tributary. to the 


kings of Scotland, till it was reduced by Edward J.; and the kings of 


ns, from that time, exerciſed the ſuperiority over the iſland; 
though we find it ſtill poſſeſſed by the poſterity of its Danith princes, 


in the reign of Edward III. who diſpoſſeſſed the laſt queen of the iſland, 
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and beſtowed it on his favourite, Montague, earl of Saliſbury, His 
family honours and eſtate being forfeited, Henry IV. beſtowed Man, 
and the patronage of the biſhoprick, firſt upon the Northumberland fa. 
mily, and, that being forfeited, upon fir John Stanley, whoſe poſte- 
rity, the earls of Derby, enjoyed it, till, by failure of heirs male, it de- 
volved upon the duke of Athol, who married the ſiſter of the laſt lord 


Derby. Reaſoas of ſtate rendered it neceſſary for the crown of Great 


Britain to purchafe the cuſtoms of the iſland from the Athol family 


and the bargain was completed by 70,0001. being paid to the duke 


in 1765. The duke, however, retains his territorial property in the 
ifland, though the form of its government is altered; and the king bas 
now the fame rights, powers, and prerogatives, as the duke formerly 
enjoyed. The inhabitants alſo retain many of their ancient conſtitu- 
tions and cuſtoms. | | | | 

The eſtabliſhed religion in Man is that of the church of England, 


The biſhop of Sodor and Man enjoys all the ſpiritual rights and pre- 


erninences of the other bithops, but does not fit in the Britiſh houſe of 
peers—his ſee never having been erected into an Engliſh barony. One 


of the moſt excellent prelates who ever adorned the epiſcopal character, 


was Dr. Thomas Wilſon, bithop of Man, who preſided over the dio- 


ceſe npward of fifty-ſeven years, and died in the year 1755, aged ninety- 
three. He was eminently diſtinguiſhed for the piety and the exempla- 
rineſs of his life, his benevolence and hoſpitality, and his unremitting 
attention to the happineſs of the people entruſted to his care. He en- 


couraged agriculture, eſtabliſhed ſchools for the inſtruction of the child- 
ren of the inhabitants of the iſland, tranflated ſome of his devotional 
pieces into the Manks' language, to render them more generally uſeful 
to them, and founded parochial libraries in every pariſh in his dioceſe. 
Some of his notions reſpecting government and church diſcipline were 
not of the moſt liberal kind : but his failings were fo few, and his vir- 
tnes 10 numerous and conſpicuous, that he was a great bleſſing to the 


Iſle of Man, and an ornament to human nature. Cardinal Fleury had 


ſo much veneration for his character, that, ont of regard to him, he ob- 


tained an order from the court of France, that no privateer of that nation 


ſhould ravage the Iſle of Man. RT | | 
The ecclefiaſtical government is well maintained in this iſland, and the 


livings are comfortable. The language, which is called the Manks, 


and is ſpoken by the common people, is radically Erſe, or Iriſh, but 


with a mixture of other langnages. The New Teſtament and the Com- 
mon prayer book have bcen tranſlated into the Manks' language. The 
natives, who amount to about 30,000, are inoffenſive, charitable; and 
hoſpitable. The better ſort live in ſtone honſes, and the poorer in 


thatched; and their ordinary bread is made of oatmeal. Ther pro- 
ducts for exportation conſiſt of wool, hides, and tallow; which they 
exchange with foreign ſhipping for commodities they may have occa- 


fron for from other parts. Before the ſouth promontory of Man 1s 3 
little iſland, called the Calf of Man: it is about three miles in circuit, 
and ſeparated from Man by a channel about two furlongs broad. 


This iſland affords ſome curiofities Which may amuſe an antiquary- 


They confiſt chiefly of Runic ſepulchral inſcriptions and monuments, 
of ancient brais daggers, and other weapons of that metal, and partly 0 
pure gold, which are ſom:times dug up, and ſcem to indicate the ſplen- 
dor or its ancient poileflors. FF 
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ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Tus illand is ſituated oppoſite the coaſt of Hampſhire, from which 


it is ſeparated by a channel, varying in breadth from two to ſeven 
miles; it is conſidered as part of the county of Southampton, and is 
within the dioceſe of Wincheſter. Its greateſt length, extending from 
eaſt to weſt, meaſures nearly twenty-three miles; its breadth, from north 
to ſouth, above. thirteen. The air is in general healthy, particularly in 
the ſouthern parts: the ſoil is various; but ſo great is its fertility, that 
it was many years ago computed, that more wheat was grown here in 


one year than could be conſumed by the inhabitants in eight; and it is 


ſuppoſed that its preſent produce, under the great improyements of 


agriculture, and the additional quantity of land lately brought into 


tillage, has more than kept pace with the increaſe of population. 


| Arange of hills, which afford fine paſture for ſheep, extends from eaſt 


to welt, through the middle of the iſland. The interior parts of the 


ifland, as well as its extremities, afford a great number of beautiful and 


pictureſque proſpects, not only in the paſtoral but allo in the great 


and romantic ſtyle. Of theſe beauties the gentlemen of the ifJand 


have availed themfelves, as well in the choice of fituations for their 
houſes, as in their other improvements. Domeſtic fowls and poultry 
are bred here in great numbers; the outward-bound ſhips and vetlels at 
Spithead, the Mother-bank, and Cowes, commonly furmfhing them- 
ſelves from this iſland. | 8 

Such is the purity of the air, the fertility of the ſoil, and the beauty 
and variety of the landſcapes of this iſland, that it has been called the 
garden of England; it has ſome very fine gentlemen's feats ; and it is 
often viſited by parties of pleaſure on account of its delightful ſcenes. 

The iſland is divided into thirty pariſhes; and, according. to a very 
accurate calculation made in the year 1777, the inhabitans then 
amounted to eighteen thouſand and twenty-four, excluſive of the troops 
quartered there, Moſt of the farm- houſes are built with ſtone, and even 
the cottages appear neat and comfortable, having each its little garden. 
The town of Newport ftands nearly in the centre of the iſland, of 
which it may be conſidered as the capital. The river Medina ernptics 
tlelf into the channel at Cowes harbour, diſtant about five miles, and, 


being navigable up to the quay, is very commodious for trade. The 
three principal ſtreets of Newport extend from eaſt to weſt, and are 


crolled at right angles by three others, all which are ſpacious, clean, and 

well paved. 5 | 
Cariſbrook caſtle, in the Iſle of Wight, has been rendered remark- 

able by the confinement of king Charles I. who, taking refuge here, 


„ Was detained a priſoner, from Novernber 1647, to September 1648. 
Alter the execution of the king, this caſtle was converted into a place of 


confinement tor his children ; and his daughter, the princeſs Elizabeth, 
died init. There are ſeveral other forts in this ifland, which were all 
erected about the 36th year of the reign of Henry VIII. when many 
2 _ and blockhouſes were built in different parts of the coaſt of 
ngtang, ; , | 
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400 SCILLY, JERSEY, CUERNSEY, Kc. 


The SCILLY ISLES, anciently the SILURES, are a cluſter of dan. 
gerous rocks, to the number of 140, lying about thirty miles from the 
Land's End in Cornwall, of which county they were reckoned a part. 
By cheir ſituation between the Englith Channel and St. George's Chan- 
nel, they have been the deſtruction of many ſhips and lives. Sir 


Cloudeſley Shovel, returning from a fruitleſs expedition againſt Toulon, 


was Joſt here in October, 1707. St. Mary's is the largeſt of theſe iſlands, 


being about nine or ten miles in circumference, and containing as many 


houſes and inhabitants as all the ret. The number of the latter is about 


700; ſeveral of the other iſlands are well inhabited, and have large and 


ſecure harbours. | 

In the Engliſh Channel are four iſlands ſubject to England: theſe 
are Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderney, and Sark; which, though they lie 
much nearer to the coaſt of Normandy than to that of England, are 
within the dioceſe of Wincheſter. They lie in a cluſter in Mount St. 
Michael's bay, between Cape la Hogue in Normandy, and Cape Fre- 
belle in Britany. The computed diſtance between Jerſey and Sark is 
four leagues; and between that and Guernſey, ſeven leagues ; and be- 
tween the ſame and Alderney, nine leagues. 5 * 

JERSEY, anciently CESAREA, was known to the Romans, and 
hes fartheſt within the bay, in forty-nine degrees ſeven minutes north 
latitnde, and in the ſecond degree twenty-ſix minutes weſt lon- 
gitude, 18 miles weſt of Normandy, and 84 miles ſouth of Portland. 
The north fide is inacceffible through lofty cliffs; the ſouth is almoſt 
level with the water; the higher land, in its midland part, is well 
planted, and abounds with orchards, from which 1s made an incredible 
quantity of excellent cider. The valleys are fruitful and well culti- 
vated, and contain plenty of cattle and ficep. The inhabitants negledt 
tillage too much, being intent upon the culture of cider, the improve- 
ment of commerce, and particularly the manufacture of ſtockings. 
The honey in Jerſey is remarkably fine; and the iſland is well tup- 
plied with fiſh and wild-fowl of almoſt every kind, fome of both being 
peculiar to the iſland, and very delicious. | 

The iſland is not above twelve miles in length; but the air is ſo ſalu- 


'brious, that, in Camden's time, it was ſaid there was here no buſinels for 
a phyſician, The inhabitants in number are about 20,000, and are di- 


vided into twelve pariſhes. The capital town of St. Helier, or Hilary, 
which contains above 400 houſes, has a good harbour and caſtle, and 
makes a handſome appearance. The property of this iſland belonged 
formerly to the Carterets, a Norman family, who have been always at- 
tached to the royal intereſt, and gave protection to Charles II. both when 
king and prince of Wales, at a time when no part of the Britiſh domi 


nions durſt recogniſe him. The language of the inhabitants is French, 


with which moſt of them intermingie Engliſh words. Knit ſtockings 
and caps form their ſtaple commodity ; but they carry on a cohſiderable 
trade in fiſh with Newioundland, and diſpoſe of their cargoes in the 
Mediterranean. The governor is appointed by the crown of England, 
but the civil adminifiration reſts with a bailiff, aſſiſted by twelve ju- 
rats. As this 1fland is the principal remain of the duchy of Nor- 


forms, aud particularly the aflembly of ſtates, which is, as it were, a 
miniature of the Britiſh parliament, as ſettled in the time of Edward J. 

GUERNSEY is thirteen miles and a half from Touth-welſt to north- 
eaſt, and twelve and a half where broadeſt, eaſt and weſt ; has only ten 
pariſhes, to which there are but eight miniſters, four of the pariſhes 
being united, and Alderney and Sark, which are appendages of Gueln 
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ſey, forming cach a { ſeparate pariſh with its appropriate miniſter. 
Though this is 5 atttrally 2 finer ifland than that of Jerle) y, yet it is far 
leſa valuable; becauſe it is not ſo well cultivated, nor is it o populous. 
Ronny in cider. The inhabitants ſpeak French. Want of fuel 15 
the greateſt inconveniency that both iſlands labour under. Tt 1s divided 
into te n p: triſhes, with only eight churches. The convention of the ſtates _ 
cConſiſts = a governor, Ct Oroners, Jt urats, clergy, and conſtables. The inha- 
bitants carry on 2 confiderable trade to Newfoundland and the Medi- 
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SITE Pe 
terrancan. The ſtaple man ufacture, is knit-ftockings. The only har- 100 
bour here is at St. Peter le Port, which is guarded by two torts, one +. 
called the Old-Caſtle, and the 1 55 Caſtle-Cornet. . Guernſey 1 is ike- | 3 
wiſe part or the ancient Norman Pt atrimony. * 
ALDE BED. EY is about eight miles in eempaſs, and is by. much the | Pl 
neareſt of all theſo iflands to Normandy, from which it 1s ſeparated by 19 
a narrow ne ie the Race of Alderney, Which is a dangerous | 
patlage in ſtormy weather, when the two currents meet; otherwile it is { ol 
lafe, a 1d hase dept! h of water for the args 15 9 8 55 , th e weſt lie a range 1 
of rocks extending near three N 5 2d the C Caſkets, among which 1 
are DR: very dangerous wWiiirlp eg Or eddie 715 J. he ſons of Ki- 2 LY 
Henry I. were caſt away ail drowned here, poſing to N ormandy : 1 
here, likewiſe, the Victory man of war; commande 75 by ee ! Balchen, oy 
x . 


was loſt, This land is healthy, and the ſoil is remarkable for a fine 
reed of cows. By | | 
SARK is a ſmall iſland depe nding 1 upon Quern ne the inhabitants 
are long: lived, and enjoy from nature all the conveniences of life; their 
number is about BOO: The inhabitants of the three 5 iſt- mentioned 
ilands, together, are thonght to be about 20,000: The r religion of all | | 
the four iſſands is tha of the church of England. | 0 FE 
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Tupi iſland of Ireland is fitu nated on the e weſt fide of Eng! ar en | 7 
0 and 10 degrees of weſt longitude, and between 51 and 55 2 ("ON 
3) minutes north latitude, or be the middle parallel of hy eighth e 
lime, where the longeſt day is 162 hours, and tho: 2412 parall el, or the | 
nd of the tenth line. where the longs ft day is 175 hours. 4 
The extent or ſuperficial content of this 1 is, from the neareſt . 
omputation and ſurvey, found to be in let oth * 285 miles from Fairhead T1 
orth, to Miſtenhead ſouth ; and from a N eaſt part of Down, to the 12 
Felt part of Mayo, its greateſt breadth 160 miles; and to contain | "a 
1,007,712 Irith plantation acres, which makes 17 7,027,804 acres of 1 
nel, i ſtatute meaſure, and is held to bear proportion to England and 
ales as 18 to 30. Mr. Te empleman, who makes the length 275, and 
e breadth 150 miles, gives it an area of 27,457 ſquare miles, vrith 1 4 
Mabitants to each. From the eaſt part of Wexford to St. David's 
ales, it is reckoned 45 1es, but the ths e between: Das 
d Portpatrick i in Er d is little more 7 twenty miles, and the 3 
p lage from Dublin to Holyhead in North Wales, hom 52 miles. Cn, 
AMES AND DIVISIONS, ( Many conjectures have been formed as 1 
ANCIENT AND MODERN» \ to the Latin (Hibernia), the Iriſh (Erin), | 2 
well as the Engliſh name of this ifland. It probably takes its riſe 7 


2 A icin or Gaelic term, lignitying the fartheſt habitation | IN 
ard, | 14 
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402 IRELAND. 

It is rather extraordinary, that even modern authors are not agreed as 
to the diviſions of Ireland; ſome dividing it into five circuits, and ſome 
into four provinces, thoſe of Leinſter, Ulſter, Connaught, and Mun- 
ſter. The laſt diviſion is the moſt common, and likewiſe the moſt au- 


without the evidence of regitters, it is certain that moiſture (even _ 
= out rain) is not only more characteriſtic of the climate of this it A | 
4 than that of England, but is alto one of the worſt and moſt 10conve 


cient. 
Counties. Chief Towns. 
Dublin Dublin 
Louth Drogheda 
Wicklow Wicklow 
T: - 8 . 
| Long ford Longford 
g I Eaſt Meath „ 
Leinfter, 12 counties 4 Weſt Afcath Mullingar 
King's County _ Phittpftown 
s Queen's County Maryborough 
i Kilkenny Kilkenny 
1 Kildare Naas and Athy 
# Carlow VC 
„ Doun | Down Patrick 
5 - ' Armagh Armagh 
Bo Monaghan | Monaghan 
45 Caran Cavan 
Wl Uifier, g counties I Antrim _ Carrickfergus 
i | FOI Londonderry Derry | 
3 A Omagh 
„ | Fermanagh | Enniſkillen 
#4 { Donegall Littord. 
* {.eitrim | | Carrick on Shannon 
\.'4 Roſcommon Rotcommon 
* Connaught, 5 counties! Mayo HhBallinrobe and Cafilcba: 
36 Sligo . Sligo ; 
* (Galway Galway. 
5 Clare Ennis 
5 | Cork Cork 
w ; Kerry | Fralee 
1 _ = <7. rick Limerick 
b þ Tipperary Clonmel 
- Waterford _ Waterford. = 
„ CLIMATE, SEASONS, AND $01z..] The climate of Ireland differs 
* not much from that of England, excepting that it is more moiſt, the 
* ſeaſons iu gencral being much wetter. From the reports of various fe- 
2448 giſters, it appears that the number of days on which rain had _ 
"30 in Ireland was much greater than in the fame years in England. U 
. 
34 
5 


wum 
＋ TS arr 
* 


45 nient circumſtances, "This is acconnted for by obſerving, that, „the 
5 weſterly winds. ſo favourable to other regions, and ſo benign 3 
* | this, by qualifying the rigour of the northern air, are yet hartful _— : 
* extreme. Meeting with no lands on this fide of America to break the ; 
my force, and proving in general too powerful for the countera&tion 0 

; 


7 + 
the ſhifting winds from the caftern and African continents, they 158 
hither the vapours of an immenſe ocean, By this cauſe, the ſky in ” 
and is much obſcured; and, from the nature of reſt and condenſation 
ele vaponrs deſcend in ſuch conſtaut rains, as threaten deſtruction 
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the fruits of the earth in ſome ſeaſons. This nnavoidable evil from na- 
tural cauſes is aggravated by the increaſe of it from others, which are 
either moral or political. The hand of induſtry has been long idle in 


a country where altnoſt every advantage mult be obtained from its la- 
bour, and where diſcouragements on the labourer mult neceffarily pro- 


duce a ſtate of languor. Ever ſince the neglect of agriculture in the 


ninth century, the rains of ſo many ages ſubtiding on the lower grounds, 


have converted moſt of the extenſive plains into motiy morattes, and 
near a tenth part of this beautiful iſle is become a repolitory for ſtag- 
nated waters, which, in the courſe of evaporation, impregnate the air 
with noxious exhalations*.” 
Ireland is more agreeable than that of England—the ſummers being 
cooler, and the winters lets ſevere. The piercing froſts, the deep ſnows, 
and the dreadful effects of thunder and lightning, which are ſo fre- 
quently obſerved in the latter kingdom, are never experienced here. 

The dampneſs above alluded to, being peculiarly favourable to the 
growth of graſs, has been urged as an argument why the inhabitants 


thould contine their attention to the rearing of cattle, to the total deſertion 


of tillage, and contequent injury to the growth of population; but the 
foil is tO infinitely various, as to be capable of almoſt every ſpecies of 


cultivation ſaitable to ſuch latitude, with a fertility equal to its variety. 


This is fo conſpicuous, that it has beerr obſerved by a reſpectable Eng- 
liſh traveller, that “ natural fertility, acre for acre, over the two king- 
doms, is certainly in favour of Ireland; of this there can ſcarcely be a 
doubt entertained, when it is conſidered that tome of the more beauti- 


ful, and even beſt cultivated counties in England, owe almoſt every 


thing to the capital art and induſtry of its inhabitants.” 

We ſhall conclude this article with the further ſentiments” of the ſame 
author (Mr. Young), whoſe knowledge of the ſubject, acquaintance with 
the kingdom, and candour, are uniwpcachable. Z . 
The circumſtance which ſtrikes me as the greateſt ſingularity of Ire- 


land is the rockineſs of the ſoil, which ſhould ſeem at firſt ſight againft 


that degree of fertility ; but the contrary is the fact. Stone is ſo gene- 
ral, that I have good reaton to believe the whole ifland is one vaſt rock 
of different ſtrata and kinds-riſing out of the ſea. I have rarely heard of 
any great depths being ſunk without meeting with it. In general it ap- 
pears on the ſurface in every part of the kingdom; the flatteſt and moſt 


fertile parts, as Limerick, Tipperary, and Meath, have it at no great 


depth, almoſt as much as the more barren ones. May we not recogniſe 
un this the hand of bountebous Providence, which has given, perhaps, the 


moſt ſtony ſoil in Europe to the moiſteſt climate in it? If as much rain 
kell upon the clays in England (a ſoil very rarely met with in Ireland, 
and never without much ftone), as falls upon the rocks of her fitter 
land, thoſe lands could not be cultivated. But the rocks here are 


clothed with verdure ; thoſe of lime ſtone, with only a thin covering of 
moutd, have the ſofteſt and moſt beautiful turf imaginable. Oe 
5 The rockineſs of the ſoil in Ireland is fo univerſal, that it predo- 
mnates in every ſort. One cannot ute with propriety the terms clay, 
— _ &Cc. it muſt be a ſtony clay, a ſtony loam, a gravelly ſand. 
os 2 elpecially the yellow, is much talked of in Ireland ; bat it is for 
: 8. proper diſcrimination. I have once or twice ſeen almoſt a 
pure Clay upon the ſurface; but it is extremely rare. The true yellow 


Ci: 3 5 0 2 ' 7 n 
lay is uſually found in a thin ſtratum, under the fartace mould, and 


* O'Connor's Diſſertations. 
2D 2 


But, in many reſpects, the climate of 
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over a rock; karth, tenacious, ſtony, ſtrong loams, difficult to work, 
are not uncon mon, but they are quite ditte rent ron! Eng g11h clays. 

% Friable fandy loams, dry, but fertile, are very ng. and they 
form the beſt ſoils in the kingdom for tillage and theep. Tipperary and 
Rotcommon abound particularly! in them. The moſt fertile of all are 
the bullock paſtures of Limerick, and the banks of the Shannon in 
Clare, called the Corcaſſes. Theſe are a mellow, putrid, friable loam. 

* Sand, which is ſo common in England, and yet more common 
hrough France, Germany, and Poland, quite from Gibraltar to Pe— 
terſburg, is no where met with in Ireland, except in narrow flips of 
hillocks, upon the ſea-coaſt. Nor did I ever meet with or hear of a 

| N 1oil. 

Betfdes the great ferti! ity of the ſoil, there are other circumſtance, 
which come within my ſphere to 3 Few countries can be better 
watered by large and beautiful ri ers; and it is remarkable that by: vuch 
the fineſt pars of the kingdom are on the banks of thete rivers. Wit— 
neſs the Suir, Blackwater, and Liftey, the Boyne, the Nore, the Barros, 
and part of the Shannon; they w alk. a tcenery that can hardy ZE ex- 
ceeded. From the rockineſs of the country, however, there are feu 
of them that have not obſtructlons, which arc great impediments to in- 
land navigation. 

The mountains of Treland give to travelling that i 
which a flat country can never abound with; : a ny at 
are not in' ſuch number as to conter the character of poverty which uſu- 
A attends them. I was cither upon or very near the moſt conſiderable 
in the kingdom, Mangerton, and.the Reeks in Kerry; the Gaitics in 

Cork; tote 5 Mowne in Don; Crow -Patrick and N. pin, In 
61250; thele ate the REO in Ircland ; and they are of a character 
ight Lad i 155 limity, which {could re nder them the object of every 
iraveller's attention, The ſoil, though focky, is e extremely fertile, per- 


ereſting variety, 


111 
— . | 2 
the ane tune, ex 


S yond that of England itfelf, when properly cultivated. Paſtur- 
E, tillage, and meadow ground abound in this Kingdom; but of late 
lage was too much diſcountenanced, though the grou ud is exctilent 
he culture of all grains; and in ſame of the northern parts of che 
"GOIN, a dance of hemp and flax are raiſed, a ultivatie m of in- 
ſe advantage to the linen manufacture. Ireland rears vaſt nuns 
a f 
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t f ell The nroul- 

ack catile and ſheep, and the lriſh wool is excellent. Ihe rol 
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; ter and ſalt provifions (fifth exceptec 1) ſhip; ped at 
, and carried to all parts. of the w orld, a fiord the ſtrongeſt proots 
- ogra 7 tertility of the Triſh ſoil. | - 

Fi gs of Ir gland are very extcniive: that of Allen 
pl. 5 miles, and is computed to contain W 00 1 There are others 4110 
5 which are 8 extenfive, and finaller ones ſcattered over te whe 
kingdom; but it has been. obſerved, that 1 il wo are not in Zener. i] mole 
TTY | than are wanted for ſuc | | 

| Rive, BAYS, HARBOURS; ) The numerous rivers, ch. chan 
n AND. LAEK ES. ( lakes, ip: acious bays, COmIMmodiou 
F£ vens, harbours, and creeks, with which Ireland abounds, greatly en Ca 
| and beautify this country. The Shannon iflues from Loagh-Allca, g 
the county of Leitrim, ſerves as a boundary between Connaught 55 5 
the three other provinces, and, after a courſe of 150 miles, form: ing bh 
its progteſs many beautiful lakes, falls into the Atlantic 0c, 
tween Kerry point and Loop-head, where it is nine milcs broad. 155 5 
navigation of this river is interrupted by a ridge of rocks fpreaG''s in 


. 5 tho! _— :: 
quite acroſs it, ſouth of Killaloc; but this might be remedied by 1 Hy 
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canal, at the expenſe of 10 or 12,000). ; and commnnication might alſo 
be made with otherfrivers, to the great benefit of the nation. The Ban 
falls into the ocean near Coleraine; the Boyne fails into St. GEorge: 3 


Channel at Drogheda, as does the Liftey at the bay of Dublin, and is 


only remarkable for watering that capital, where it forms a ſpacious 
harbour. The Parrow, the Nore, and the Suir, Water the fouth part 


of the kingdom, and, after uniting their ſtreams de Bols, fall into 


the Cilia anne at W Step ford haven. 

But the bays. havens, harbours, and creeks, which every-where indent 
the coaſt, form the chief olory of Ireland, a a render that country be- 
yond any country 1n Europe beſt fitted for foreign commerce. The moſt 


confiderable are thoſe of Carrickfe rgus, Str: angford. Du ndrum, Carling- 


ford, Dundalk, Dublin, V/ aterford. Dungarvan, Cork, Kinſale, Ba lti⸗ 

more, Glandore, Dunmanus, Ba mtry, Kenmare, Dingle, Suannonmouth, 

Galway, Sligo, Donegall, Killebess, Lough- Swilly, and Lough-Foyle. 
Ireland contains a va alt number of lakes. or, as they were form erly 


called, longhs, particularly in the provinces of Uliter and Connaught. 


Many of them 1 large quantities of fine fiih; and the great Lake 
Neagh, between the counties of Antrim, Down, and Armagh, is re- 
markable-for its petrifving quality. Some of the Irith lakes afford the 
moſt beautiful and romantic proſpects, particularly that of Killarney, 
which takes its name from a ſmall town in the county of Kerry. This 
lake, which may be divided into three, is entirely ſurrounded with 
mountains, rocks, and precipices, the EY declivities of Which are 
covered with woods, intermixed with eyer-greens, from near their tops 
to the lakes th emfelyes ; „M among v we a! re 2 number of rivulets tum- 
bing over the prec' pic es, Fong from he eights of 11 itt tle leis than 300 feet. 
On the top of cnc: of the ſurrounding mountains 15 a ſmall round lake, 
about a quarter of a mile indi: meter, called the Devil's Punch-BOwl. 
From os ſurface of the lake to the op of the cavity, or brim of the 
bowl, may be about 300 yards; and v hen viewed from the CITE U lar top 

it has a moſt a ſtoniſhing appearance. The depth of it is vaf gꝛcat, 

bat vot unfathomable, as the natives pretend. The diſcharge of the {1- 
perfinons waters -of this bowl, through a chaſm into the middle _ 
fornis ang of the fineſt caſcades in the world, vitible for 150 vard 


ps CONOES among the bills ſurrounding the ſouthern parts of Fe 

5 = which is moſt * 5 are equally delighttful and aſtoniſhing. 
2 proprietor, the earl of Kenmore, has placed tome cannon in the 

moſt Pro Der Piu OPS Pas the. OY ot travellers : and the dis oh re 


LOI 


th, * 7 N 
; pieces 133 tremendous, reſembling woft the rolling of a violent 


Peal of hunder, which ſeems to tra: vel the ſurrounding ſceiery, an 
ay among the diſtant oft Here allo nufica inffrumonts, 
Leg: ally th e horn and. trumpet, afford: the moſt delighfful entertain- 
end, and raiſe a concert ſuperior to that of a hundred performers. 
| e yalt and CTaggy heights that ſurround the lake, is one flupen- 
3 frightfat rock, the front of which towards. the water is a moiſt 
f 8 called the Fe, g's ne, from the number of thoſe birds 
ir neſts in that place. | | 
ND NAVIGATION. }] The imond vavigation of Treland 1 
„ a8. aP] e. irs f rom the canals that have lately been 
cut parts of the kingdom; one in particular, rea- 3 
cs, between the Shannon and the Liffey at Dub! 
amunication from the Channel to the Ailantic Ocean. 
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a work of incredible labonr and expenſe, in firengthening the aides, and 
other works, to prevent falling in. 
| Movnrains.] The Iriſh le nguage has been more happy in Aiftin- 
uiſhing the ſize of mountains than perhaps any other. A knock fig- 
nifies a low hill, unconnected with any other eminence; feve marks a 
craggy high mountain, gradually aſcending and ee in {eyeral 
ridges; a bienn, or binn, :gnifties a pin: nacle, or mountain of the firſt 
magnitude, ending in a ſharp or abrupt precipice. The two laſt are 
often ſeen and conpounded together in one and the ſame range. Jre- 


land, however, when compare ed with ſome other countries, is far from 


being mountainous. The mountains of Mourne and Ivezgh, in the 
county of Down, are reckoned among ſome of the higheit in the king- 
dom; of which Sheu Denard has been calculated at a perpendicula ir 
height of 1050 yards. Many other mountains are found in {reland, 
v hich contain beds of minerals, coals, ſtone, flate, and marble, with 
veins of iron, lead, and copper. 
FoxtsTs.] The chief foreſts in Ireland lie in Leinſter, the King's 

and Queen's counties, and thoſe of Wexford and Carlow. In Uliter 
there are great foreſts, as in the county of Donegall, and in the north 


part of Ty rone; alto in the county of F ermanagh, along Lough-Earne, 


and in the Aorth part of the county of Down, wherein is fome 00d tim- 
ber; and the oak is eſtet med as good a as any of the Englith g growth, and 


as fit for ſhip-building. 


METALS AND MINERALS. | The-mines of Ireland are late diſcoveries 
Several contain filver and lead; ; anditis ſaid that thirty pounds of their 
lead-ore produce a pound of filver ; but the richeſt filver mine is at 
Wicklow; where ſome gold-ore has likewiſe been diſcovercd, but it docs 
not teem likely to prove very productive. A copper and lead mine have 
been ditcovered at Tipperary; as likewiſe rron-ore, and excellent tree- 
ſtone for building. In one part of the Kugdom is a ſtream of water, 
very much impregnated with copper, which yields great quantities of 


that metal. The method taken to obtain it, is by putting broad plates 


of iron into a PACE where the water falls from ſome height, fo that they 
may receive the whote power of the falling water. . The acid, which 
holds the copper in ſolution, lets it fall in order to diſſolve the iron. to 
which it has a ſtronger affinity. On the iron the other metal appears in 
its proper form, incruſting the plate, apd gradually penetrating it; ſo 
that at laſt a plate of copper i- left inſtead cf iron. Hence, it is ſaid by 
the valgar, that this water has a power of changing i iron into copper; 
but this! is a miſtake ; for the iron is all A ved. and carried down the 
ſtream by the acid, Which formerly beld th- copper in ſolution ; while 
the latter, deprived of its ſolvent, which tl en rendered it :nvifibie, only 
makes its appearance when the water lets it fall. Some of the Iriſh 
rare quarrie 3 contain a kind ot porpherx, being red {tri ons 1 with 
white. Guarrics of fine late are found in moſt of the counties. The 
coals that are dug at Kilkenny ernit very little ſmoke ; and it e 
cryſtalline fiream. which has no ſfediment. Thoſe peculiarities; with the 
ſerenity of the air in that place, have given riſe to the well-known pro- 
verb, that Eikenn contains fire without ſmoke, water without mud, 
and air without fog.” | 
VEG TABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUC=- There * little that falls un- 
TLOFFS BY SEA AND LAND. - th this head that 1s peculiar 
to Ireland, he: productions being much the ſame as thoſe of England 
and Scotland. [rojend aitfords excelent turf and moſs, which arc of 
veſt ſervice for firing, where w od and coals are ſsarce. A few . olves 
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were formerly found in Ireland; but they have long ſince been exter- 
minated by their wylf-dogs, which are much larger than maſtiffs, ſhaped 
like greyhounds, vet. as gentle and governable as ſpaniels. What has 
been already obſerved about the Iriſh exportation of falt proviſions 
ſuthciently evinces the prodigious numbers of hogs and ſheep, as well as 
black cattle, bred in that kingdom. Rabbits are ſzid to be more plen- 
tiful there than in England. The fith that are caught upon the coaſts 
of Ircland are likewite in greater plenty than on thoſe of England, 
and ſome of them larger and more excellent in their kind. 

At the commencement. of the preſent century, the number of inha- 
bitants in Ireland was thought to be about. two millions; whereas, in 
1072, there were, according to fir William Petty, no more than 


1,100,000. But from tke accounts laid before the houſe of commons 16 


1780, (as returned by the hearth-money collectors), the number of 
houſes in Ireland amoanted to 474,234. If we add to this the probable 


increaſe ſince, and allow for the numbers intentionally or unavoidably 


overlooked in ſuch returns, we may reaſonably conclude that the preſent 
actual amount is 500.000. 


We are next to confider what average number of perſons we ſhould 


allow to each houſe, In the peatants? cottages in Ireland (perhaps the 
moſt populous in the world), Mr. Young in ſome parts found the aver- 


nage 0 and G; others have found it in different places to be 7; and Dr. 


Hamilton, in his account of the ifland ef Raghery, enumerates the 
houſes, and diſcovered the average therein to be 8. In the cities and 
principal towns, the houſes, particularly in the manufacturing parts, 
generally contain feveral families; and from different accounts, the 
numbers in ſuch are from 10 up ſo high as 70 “. | | 
From theſe data, then. it will not perhaps be erroneous, if we fix the 
average for the whole ifland wt 8 perivns to each houſe ; which, multi- 
plied by the number of houſes, inakes the population of Ireland amount 
© tour millions. | „ . 
As to the manners of the ancient Iriſh, Dr. Leland obſerves, that if 
we make our inguiries on this ſubje& in Englith writers, we find their 
repretentations odious and ditzuſting : if from writers of their own race, 
they trequently break out into the moſt animated encomiums of their | 
great anceſtors. The one can ſcarcely allow them any virtue: the other, 
un their enthuſiaſtic ardour, can ſcarcely diſcover the leaſt imperfection 
in their laws, government, or manners. The hiſtorian of England 
ſometimes regards them as the molt deteitable and contemptible of the 


 timan race. "Phe antiquary of Ireland raiſes them to an illuſtrious emi- 


neuce above al other European countries. Yet when we examine their 
records, without regard to legendary tales or poetic fictions, we find 
them, even in their moſt brilliant periods, advanced only to an imper- 
it civiliſation; a ſtate which exhibits the moſt ſtriking inſtances both 
ot the virtues and the vices of humanity. _ TS. E 
With reſpect to the preſent delccadents of the old Iriſh, or, as they 
ae tormed by the proteftants, the mere Iriſb, they are generally repre- 


lented as an ignorant, unciviliſed, aud blu ndering fort of people. Im- 


patient of abuſe and injury, they are implacable and violent in all their 
attetions ; but quick of apprehenſion, courteous to ſtrangers, and pa- 
0s ot hardſhip. Though in theſe reſpe&s there is, perhaps, little 
merence between them and the more uninformed part of their neigh- 
* . | | . ET : 
Dr. Tiſdal enumerated the inhäbitants of two pariſhes in- Dublin, in 1731, aud 


<br the number in each houſe at 123. The numbers varied from 10 to 7. 
ul, Sutv. of South of Ireland. | 
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bours, yet their barbariſms are more eaſy to be accounted for, from 2c. 


cidental than natural c aulcs, By far the creater number of them ar 
papiſts; and it is the intereſt of their prietts, who govern them with ab- 
{folate fo Vay, tO Keep them in the moiſt profent ſe 1FLOTAUNCE, They have 
alto Jabourcd under many difcouragements, whic h in their own country 
have prevented the exertion both of their ment tal and bodily faculties; 
but when employed in the ſervice of foreign 5 inces, they have been 
diſtingaiſhed for intrepidity, courage, and fidelity. Many of their 88 
names have an O, or Muc, placed before them, which fignify grandſon 
and ton. Formerly. the O was uſed by their chiefs only, or "fabh a8 
10 themſelves on the antiquity of their families. Their muſh is 
e bagzpipe, but their tunes are ger nerally ofa melancholy ſtrain; though 
ror of their lateſt airs are I: vely, and, when ſung by an Iriſhman, are 
extremely diverting. The old Iriſh is generally ſpoken in the interior 
parts of the kingdom, where ſore of the od uncuuth cuſtoms fil pre- 
vail, particularly their funeral ho! lings; but this cuſtom may be traced 
in many countries of the continent. Their cuſtom of placing a 11 


corpſe before their doors, laid ont upon tables, having a plate upon t. 


GW 


| _y to excite the charity of pale Fe T5, 13 pra iſec even in the Wir | 


of Dublin, though one would W1th to ſes it abo liſhed d. Their convivial 
meetings on Sund ay afternoon, with Arnet ing to the s and more 
often quarrelling among themiſcives, is oftfenfſive to every ſtranger. Fut, 
as we have already obſerved, theſe cuſtotns are « hicſy con 8 to tl 
more unpoliſhed provinces of the kingdom, particularly Connaug'it— 
the common people there having the leaſt ſenſe of ow aw and gc jrernment 
of any in Ireland, while their tyrannical landlords or / leaſeholders 
ſqueeze the poor without mercy. The common Irith, in their manner 
of living, ſeem to reſemble the ancient Britons, as deſcribed by Roman 
authors, or the preſent Indian inhabitants of America. Mean huts or 
cabins built of clay and firaw, partitioned in the middle by a wall of 
the ſame - ſerve the double purpoſes of eccommo dating the fa 
mily, who live and ſleep promiſcuoully, having their tres of turf in the 
middle of the floor, with an opening th rough the roof. for a chimney ; 
the other being occupied by a cow, or Tt ch pieces of furniture a5 ar 
not in immediate uſe. 

Their wealth confiſts of a cow, ſometimes a Ban ſome poultry, and 
a {pot for potatoes. Coarſe bred, potatoes, eggs, n and ſometimes 
fiih, conſtitute their food; for, 0 plentifully the fields may be 
ſtocked with cattle, eto poor natives ſeldom taſte butchers' meat o“ 
anx kind. T heir children, plump, robuſt, and hearty, ſcarcely Know 
the uſe of clothes, and arc not aſhamed to . wc aked in the roads, 
and gaze epon {irangers. 


- (1. 
* 4 _ + 18 
In this idle and e ſtate, many thouſands have been loſt to th 
community; and to themſelves, who, if they had but an equal nan 
ö ciples Of 


1 L i ' dy ” 11 r 11 A Wo - 4 ; 7 5 ! 1 
With ien neiglibours, 01 bein; 8 inſtructed in The real Pt INCH 
Chriſttanity, and being inured at n: e nconraced to induſtry and 1a 


would have added confidirable ſtrength to Covern nt. f 
he deſcend: of | fo of 1 116 "= gli I and SCOts, 11 Tort {ho conquest 01 55 
: N 
land Dy IJehry 1. tho In 1151 t! 18 me ſt numerous, Form the vealthielt 
part of the nation. w theſe are moſt. of the nability, gentry, aud 
principal F trade 55 OG inhabit the caſtern and northern coat 
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mott of the trade of Ireland is carried on, eſpecially Beitait, 
r g 


Gerry, and other if ee of the Province of Uilter, Which, 160 
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of Scots in the reign of James I. and other preſbyterians who fled from 
erſecution in tb at country in the ſucceeding reigns, planted themſelves, 
and eſtabliſned that great ſtaple of Iriſh wealth, the linen manufacture, 
which they have ſince carried on and brought to the utmoſt perfection. 
From this ſhort review, it appears, that the preſent inhabitants are com- 
poſed of three diſtinct claſſes of people; the old Iriſh, poor, ignorant, 
and depreſſed, who inhabit, or rather exiſt upon, the interior and 
weſtern parts; the nden of the Engliſh, who inhabit Dublin, 
Waterford, and Cork, and who gave a new appearance to the whole 
coult ſacing England, by the introduction of arts, commerce, ſcience, 
and more liber al and cultivated ideas of the true God and primitive 

Chriſtianity; thirdly, emigrants from Scotland in the northern pro- 
vinces, who, like the others, are ſo zealouſiy attached to their own re- 


ligion and manner of living, that it will require ſome ages before the 
inhabitants of TreJand are fo thoroughly confolidated and blended as to 


become one people. The gentry, and better ſort of the Iriſh nation, in 
general differ little in language, dreis, manners, and cuſtoms, from thoſe 
of the ſame rank in Great Britain, whom they imitate. Their hoſpi- 


tlity is well known ; but in this they are ſometimes ſuſpected of more- 


oftentation than real fend! hip. 

Rrrtato x.] The eſtabliſhed religion and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of 
Ireland is the ſame with that of Engl: and. Among the bulk of the peo- 
ple in me: moſt uncultivated parts, popery; and that too of the moſt 


| abfurd, illibcral kiad, is prevalent. The Irith papiſts fall retain their 


nominal biſhops and dignitaries, who ſubſiſt on the voluntary contribu- 
nens of their votaries. Bat even the blind ſubmiſſion of the latter to 
weir clergy does not prevent proteſtantiſm from making a very rapid 
progreſs in the fowns and communitie 3. How far it may be the intereſt 


ol England, that ſome kind of balance between the two religions ſhould 
be kept up, we ſhall not here inquire. 


Ire an contains at leaft as many ſectaries as England, particularly 
{ 


ple pie ptifts, quakers, and methodiſts, who are all of them 
c 


onnived at or tolerated. Great efforts have been made, ever fince the 
armes J. in crectipg free-ſchools for civiliſing and converting 
110 1 to proteſtantiſin: The inſtitution of the incorporated 
for promoting Engliſh proteſtant working ſchools, though of no 
older date 15 2 1717, has been amazingly ſaecetsfal, as have been many 
inſtitutions of the faine kind, in introdueing induſtry and knowledge 
among the Irith. 

„ R Cx: AND BISHOPRICKS, ] The archbiſhopricks arefour; 


Armagh, Dublin, Cath: ©}, and Tuam. 
© 
3 biſhop! icke are ee viz. Clogher, Clonfert, Cloyne, Cork, 
De ry Down, Dromore, Elnhin, Kildare, Killala, Kilmore Killaloe, 
5 z 


Leighlin, Limerick, Meath, Offory, 1 Raphoe, and W aterford. 
Language. ] The 1 jan; gu: ce of the Triſh is fundamentally the 1565 


with the Britifh and Welc! 1, and a dinlect of the Celtic, which is made 


nie of by the Scotch richlanders, opnotite the Irith coaſt. It is, how- 


crer, in a great meaſure detaced by provincial alterations, bat not ſo 
altered as to render the rin, Welch, and Highlanders, unintelligible 


f ve - , 

0 e. ich other. The ut We Of the Irith language occations among the 
common people, who peak both that and the En gliſh, a diſagreeable 
mem ipenking, which diffuſes itſelf among the vuls; ar in general, an 


en, among the better fort who do not underſtand Iriſh, It is pro- 


90 
3 that a tc w ages hence the latier will Ye accounted among the 
an, T7 goth) ge 
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1 „ IRELAND. 


© 


LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN,] Learning ſeems to have been cal. 


tivated in Ireland at a very early period. Mr. O'Halloran ſays, that the 
Iriſh © appear to have been, from the moſt remote antiquity, a poliſhed 


people, and that with propriety they may be called the fathers of let. 
ters.” We are even told that Egypt received arts and letters from 


Niulus the Phoenician, who is + nas the great anceſtor of the 


Iriſh nation. But certainly no literary monuments have yet been diſ- 
covered in Ireland earlier than the introduction of Chriſtianity into 
this country; and the evidence of any tranfaction. previous to this 
period, reſts entirely on fabulous tradition, or, at leaſt, very doubtful 
authority. „ | | 

It is ſaid, that when St. Patrick“ landed in Ireland, he found many 
holy and learned Chriſtian preachers there, whoſe votaries were pious 
and obedient. Camden obſerves, that © the Iriſh ſcholars of St. Pa- 
trick protited ſo notably in Chriſtianity, that, in the ſucceeding age, 
Ireland was termed Sanforum Patria. Their monks ſo greatly ex- 


celled in learning and piety, that they ſent whole flocks of moſt Jearned 


men into all parts of Europe, who were the firſt founders of Lieuxcu- 
abbey, in Burgundy; of the abbey Bobie, in Italy: of Wirtzburg, 


in Franconia; St. Gall, in Switzerland; and of Malmſbury, Lindis- 


farran, and many other monaſteries, in Britain.” We have alfo the 
teſtimony of venerable Bede, that, about the middle of the teventh 
century, many nobles, -and other orders of the Anglo-Saxons, retired 
from their own country into Ireland, either for inſtruction, or for an 
opportunity of living in monaſteries of firicter diſcipline ; and that the 
Scots (as he ſtyles the Iriſh) maintained them, taught them, and fur- 
mihed them with books, without tee ar reward: “ a moſt honourable 
teſtimony,” ſays lord Lyttleton, © not only to the learning, but like- 
wiſe to the hoipitality and bounty of that nation.” Dr. Leland re- 
marks, that a conflux of foreigners to a retired iſland, at a time when 
Europe was in ignorance and contuſion, gave peculiar luſtre to this feat 
of learning: nor is it improbable or ſurpriſing, that ſeven thouſand ſtu- 
dents ſtudied at Armagh, agreeable to the accounts of Irith writers, 
though the ſeminary of Armagh was but one of the many colleges crett· 
ed in Ireland. | | | 

In modern times, the Iriſh have alſo diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
republic of letters. Archbiſhop Uther does honour to literature ittelt, 
Dean Swift, who was a native of Ireland, has perhaps never been 
equalled in the walks of wit, humour, and fatire. The iprightlinets of 
Farquhar's wit is well known to all lovers of the drama. And among 
the men of diſtinguiſhed genius whom Ireland has produced, may allo 
be particularly mentioned tir Richard Steele, biſhop Berkeley, Parne), 
Sterne, Goldimith, and the late celebrated Mr. Burke. 

UNIVERSIT V.] Ireland contains but one univerſity, which is deno- 
minated Trinity- college. It conſiſts of two ſquares, in the hole of 
which are thirty-three buildings, of eight rooms each. Three fides of 
one of the ſquares are of brick, and the fourth is a very ſuperb I1þrary; 
but being built of bad ftone, it is unfortunately mouldering away. he 
inßde is beautiful and conmodious, and embelliſhed with the buſts ot 

everal ancient and modern worthies. A great part of the books on one 
ade were collected by archbithop Uſher, who was one of the origihe 
members of this body, and the moſt learned man it ever produced. 16 
O'Halloran de- 


* It has been affirmed, that St Patrick was a Scotchman ; but Mr. = 
that Patrick 


Nies this, and ſays, that “it appears from the moſt authentic records, 
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new ſquare, three ſides of which have been built within about twenty 
years, by parliamentary bounty, and from thence called Parliament- 
ſquare, is of hewn ftone; and the tront of it, next the city of Dublin, 
is ornamented with pilaſters, feſtoons, &c. The provoſt's houſe has an 
degant littie front, entirely of Portland-ftone, The chapel is a very 
mean ſtructure,” as is alſo the old hall, wherein college exerciſes are 
performed; but the new hall, in which the members of the college 
dine. is a fair and large room. In their muſeum, is a ſet of figures in 
wax, repreſenting females in every ſtate of pregnancy. They are done 
upon real tkeletons, and are the labours of almoſt the whole life of a 
French artilt. | f 


This ſeminary was founded and endowed by queen Elizabeth; but 


the original foundation conſiſted only of a provoſt, three fellows, and 
three ſcholars ; which has from time to time been augmented to twenty- 
two fellows, ſeventy ſcholars, and thirty fizers. However, the whole 
number of ſtudents is at preſent about four hundred, who are of three 
clafſes—felow-commoners, penſioners, and fizers or ſervitors. Of the 
fellows, ſeveral are called ſeniors; and the annual income of each of 
theſe is about ſeven hundred pounds. The provoſtſhip is ſuppoſed to be 


worth three thonſard pounds a year. Trinity-college has a power of 


conferring degrees of bachelors, maſters, and doctors, in all the arts or 
ficultiics. The viſitors are, the chancellor or vice-chancellor, and the 
archbiſhop of Dublin. 77 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, | The wolf dogs of Ireland have 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. already been mentioned. The 
Iriſh goſhawks and gerfalcons are celebrated for their thape and beauty. 


The moote-decr is thought to have been formerly a native of this iſland, 


their horns being ſometimes dug up of ſo great a ſize, that one pair has 


been found near eleven feet from the tip of the right horn to the tip of 
the left; but the greatelt natural curioſity in Ireland is the Giants" 
Cauſeway in the county of Antrim, about eight miles from Colerain, 
which is thus deſcribed by Dr. Pococke, late biſhop of Offory, a cele- 
brated traveller and antiquary. He fays, © that he meaſured the moſt 
welterly point at high water, to the diſtance of 360 feet from the cliff; 
but he was told, that at low water it extended 60 feet farther upon a 
deſcent, till it was loſt in the fea. Upon meaſuring the eaſtern point, 


he found it 540 feet from the cliff; and ſaw as much more of it as of 


the other, where it winds to the eaſt, and is, like that, loſt in the 
Water. 5 
The cauſeway is compoſed of pillars, all af angular ſhapes, from 
three fides to eight. The eaſtern point, where it joins the rock, ter- 
muinates in a perpendicular cliff, formed by the upright fides of the pil- 
lits, forme of which are thirty-three feet four inches high. Each pil- 
lar coufitts of ſeveral joints or ſtones, lying one upon another, from ix 
inches to about one foot in thicknels; and, what is very ſurpriting, 


done of theſe joints are ſo convex, that their prominences are nearly 


quarters of ſpheres, round each of which is a ledge, which holds them 


together with the greateſt firms, every ſtone being concave on the 


other fide, and fitting in the exacieſt manner the convexity of the upper 
part of that beneath it. The pillars are from one to two feet in diame- 
ter, and generally conſiſt of about forty joints, moſt of which ſeparate 
ery eatily; and one may walk along upon the tops of the pillars as far 
4» to the edge of the water. | : | 8 - 
But this is not the moſt ſingular part of this extraordinary curioſi- 
7, wwe cliffs themſelyes being ſtill more ſurpriſing. From the bottom, 
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which is of black flone, to the height of about fixty feet, they wat 
vided at equal dittances by ſtripes of a re daith fone, that reſembles à 


cement, about four inches in thickneſs ;- upon this there is another 


ſtratum of the ſame black ſtone, with a ſtratum of five inches thick of 
the red. Over this is another ſtratum, ten feet thick, divided in the fame 


manner; then a ſtratum of the red ftone twenty feet deep, and above 


that a ſtratum of upright pillars; above theſe pihhars lies avother ſtratuni 


of black ſtone, twenty fect high ;- and abore this again, another ſtratum 


of upright pillars, riling in ſome places to the tops of the cliffs, in 
others not ſo high, nd in others again above it, w here ther are called 
the Thimneys. The face of thcice cliffs extends about three Eugliſh 
miles. Rs | 

The cavities, the romantic proſpects, cataracts. 
uncommon natural objects to be met with in 1 4 n to numerous 
to be called rarities; and ſevera] pamphlets have been employed in de- 
ſcribing them. AS to the artificial rayitie es in 1 „the Siet are the 
round Pharos, or ſtone towers, found upon the coaſts, and upp oled to 
be built by the Danes and Nerwegians in their piraticol incurfions, who 
made ute of them as ſpy-towers or Þarb' 1cans, lig ht-bouſes or beacons. 

CiTIts, rows, FORTS, AND OTHER ) Publin, The capital of Ire. 

EDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, ( land, is, in mraguitude and 

the number of inhabitants, the ſecond city in the Brit e dominions; 
much about the ſize of Stockholm, Cope nhagen Berlin and M arſcilles, 
and is ſuppoſed to contain about 150,000 inh. ibitants. it is ſituated 270 
miles north-weſt of London, and near ſixty miles weft from Holyhead in 
North Wales, the uſual ſtation of the patlage- veſſels between Great Bri. 
tain and Ireland. Dublin ftands about ſeven miles from the tea, at the 
bottom of a large and ſpacious bay, to which it gives name, up4n the 
river Liffey, ich divides it almoſt into two equal parts, and is mor 
in, through the whole length of the city, on both fides, which form ſpa- 
cions and noble quays, W here veſlcls below the firfi bridge load and un- 
load before the merchants doors and warehouſes: A fir anger, upon. 
entering the bay of Dublin, which is about ſeven miles bro: d, and in 
ſtormy weather extremely dangerous, is agreeably ſurpriſed with the 
beautiful proſpect on each fide, and the diſtant view of Wicklow mon- 
tains; but Dublin, from its low fituation, makes no great appearance. 
The increaſe of Dublin within theſe Jaſt twenty years is incredible, an 
it is generally ſuppoſed that 7000 houſes have been added to the cit. and 
ſuburbs fince the reign of queen Anne. The number of houſes in the 
year 1777, Was 17,151, end are now eſtimated at not Jeſs that 22,000. 
This city, in its appearance, bears a near reiemblance to Lon don. the 
houſes are of brick; the old ſtreets are narrow and mean, but the new. 
ſtreets are as elegant as thoſe of the metropolis of Great Britain. Sack: 
ville-fireet, * hich is ſometimes called the Mall, is particularly noble. 


Ne N he "RY OE 
and other Plcnſing 7 


The 2 are elegant, lofty, and uniformly built, and a grave! Walk 


runs roth the whole at an equal diſtance from the tides. 

The river Liffey, though navigable for fra voiltls as far as the chſtem 
houſe, or centre of the city, is "bat ſmall, when compared with te 
Thames at London. Over it are two handſome bridges, lately bits 


* 1 6 - . . ; K ys 
of ſtone, in imitation of that at Weſtminſter, and there are three tat 


that have little to recommend them. Formerly bs centre of Du! 
towards the caſtom-houſe, was crowded and inconvenient for comme er- 
eial purpoſes; but of late a new ftreet has ae opened, leading from 
Eſſex ts to the caſile, where the lord lientenant refides. & new Hes 
charge has been lately creed, 22 elegant ſtructure of white flo ne, rieb 


IRELAND. | _” 


embel! ſhed with ſemi colamns of the Corinthian order, a cupola, and 


Other ornaments. l 


The barracks are h fitaated on an eminence near the river. 


They conſiſt of four large courts, in which are generally quartered four 


b. ons of foot, and one regiment of horſe; from hence the caſtle and 


4 


city guards are relieved d: ally. They are f laid to be the largeſt and com- 


ple tett building of the kind in E -UrOPE, bei ing capable of containing 3000 


t00t and | GU! D. horte. | 
; The linen-hall was erected at the public expenſe, and opened in the 
year 1728, fl 55 the reception of ſuch linen cloths as were brought to 
Dublin for ſa . which there are convenient apartments. It is en- 
tirely under the direction of the truftees for the encouragement of the 
inen manu actor) of Ireland, Who are compoſed of, the lord chancellor, 
the primate, the archbiſhop of Dublin, and the principal part of the 
nobility a 1d gentry. This national inCitution is productive of great ad- 
vantage, th preventing Many frauds which otherwiſe would be come 
mitted in a capital branch of tr: ade, by Which many os are em- 
ployed, and the Kino dom greatly enric oe d. 

Ste] zhen's Green is a moiſt exten! ivo 1 Fate: round Which 18 a Empel. 


— 


walk & near a mile. Here gentcel company walk in the evenings, and 
"n Sundays after two o'clock, and in HOC weather make a very gay ap- 
Nearan ce. 3 rany of the houſes round the green are very ſtately; but a 


17 
1 
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want of uniformity is obſervable chrougbo it the Whole. Ample amends 
will be made for this d lofeRt d 7 5 another Pa cious qe are near Stephen's» 
Green, now laid out and part! y built ihe houſes being lofty, uniform, 
and carried on with ſtone as far as the firſt a B69 af give the whole an 
air of magnificence, not excecded by any thing of the kind in Britain, 
if we except Bath. The 1 of irioit-college, Extending above 309 
feet, 18 built of Portland-ftonc in the fineft tal : 

The parliame _ hou is Was ; be © gun it) Fi Ag ad finiſhed in 1739, at 
the expenſe of 40, 000l. This ſuperb ! te was it general of the Ionic 
order, and 1 « July 20-0unted one of the foremoſt architectural beau- 
ties. The portic O in particular Was, perhapt, without parallel; the in- 
tern 1 had alſo many beauties, and the manner in which che build- 


ug was lighted has been Pee”. admired. This ſuperb building, on the 


27 oh ot February, 1792, was obſerved to be in flames, about five o'clock 
in the afternoon, when the honſe of lords, as well as the commons, 

was ſitting, and in full debate. When the alarm was given, one of the 
members made his way te the roof, and looking down into the houſe 
from one of the ventilators, confir 1 the apprchenſions of thoſe within, 
by 1 tiying the dome was ſurrounded by fire, and would tumble into the 


101 ſe 5 Rve Find The e of fire, by which the dome was 


turrounded, ſoon made apertures on all ſides, by melting the copper 
fro; n th e w. b work, and thus exhibiting the cavity of the dome filled 
With fames like a large furnace, which at about half paſt ſix tumbled 
into gy honſe with one great craſh. The valuable library, and all the 


J. Pers of importance, were ſaved. It has fince been rebuilt, and re- 


Rored-to its former ele gauce and beauty. 
1 Put ohe bo, the ercateit and moſt land: ble undertakings that this age 
can boalt of, is the | building of a flone wall about the breadth of a mo- 


ft *<3} 


rate ſtreet, a 264 of a pro por tionable l and three miles in length, 
e 2onfine the channel of the N to ſhelter vetlcls in ſtormy 
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the civil governme ent of Dublin is by a lord- mayor, &c. the ſame as 
1 London. Every third year, t he jord-may OT, and the twenty-tour 
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companies, by virtue of an old charter, are obliged to perambulate the 
city, and its liberties, which they call riding the Franchites. Upon this 
occaſion the citizens vie with each other in ſhow and oſtentation, which 
is ſormetimes productive of dilagreeable conſequenccs to many of their 
families. In Dublin there are two large theatres, that are generally well 
filled, and which ſerve as a kind of nurſery to thoſe in London. In this 

city are eighteen pariſh-churches, eight chapels, three churches for French, 
and one for Dutch proteſtants, ſeven pretbyterian mceting-houſes, two 
for methodiſts, two for quakers, and fixteen Roman catholic chapels. A 
royal hoſpital, like that at Chelſea, for invalids ; a lying-in hoſpital, with 
gardens, built and laid out in the fineft taſte; an hofpital for lunatics, 
founded by the famous Dean Swift, who himſelf died a lunatic; and 
fundry other hoſpitals for patients of every deſcription. Some of the 
churches have been lately rebuilt, and others are rebuilding, in a more 
elegant manner. And, indeed, whatever way a ſtranger turns himſclf 
in this city, he will perceive a ſpirit of elegance and magnificence; and 
if he extends his view over the whole kingdom, he will be convinced 
that works of ornament and public utility are no-where more encouraged 
than in Ireland, chiefly through the munificence of parliament. 

It has, however, been matter of furprite, that, with all this ſpirit of 
national improvement, few or no good inns are to be met with in Ire- 
land. In the capital, which may be claſſed among the ſecond order of 
cities of Europe, there is not one inn which deſerves that name. This 
may, in ſqme meafure, be accounted for, by the long and ſometimes 
dangerous paſlage from Cheſter and Holyhead to Ireland, which pre- 
vents the gentry of England, with their families, from viliting that iſlaud; 
but as it is now propoſed to make turnpike-roads to Portpatrick in Scot- 
land, from whence the paſſage is thort and fate, the roads of Ircland 
may, by this means, . become more frequented, eſpecially when the ru- 
ral beauties of that kingdom are more generally known. For though, in 
England, France, and Italy, a traveller meets with views the mot lux- 
uriant and rich, he is fometimes cloyed with a ſameneſs that runs through 
the whole; but in North Britain and Ireland, the rugged mountains, 
whoſe tops look down upon the clouds, the extenſive lakes, enriched 
with buſhy iſlands, the cavities, glens, and cataracts, have a wonderful 
effect upon the imagination of every admirer of nature, however rough 
and unadorned with artificial beauties. 

Cork is deſervedly reckoned the ſecond city in Ireland, in magnitude, 
riches, and commerce. It lies 129 miles ſouth-weſt of Dublin, and con- 
tains above 8500 houſes. Its haven is deep, and well ſheltered from 
all winds; but ſmall veilels only can come up to the city, which ſtands 

about ſeven miles up the river Lee. This is the chief port of merchants 
in the kingdom; and there is, perhaps, more beef, tallow, and butter 
ſhipped off here, than in all the other ports of Ireland put together. 
Hence there is a great reſort of ſhips to this port, particularly of thoſe 
bound from Great Britain to Jamaica, Barbadoes, and all the Caribbee 
iſlands, which put in here to victual and complete their lading. It ap- 
pears, that in the reign of Edward IV. there were 11 churches in Cork, 
though there are now only ſeven, and yet it has ever ſince that time 
been eſteemed a thriving city: but it muſt be obſerved, that, beſides the 
. churches, there are at this time ſix maſs-houſes, two diflenting meeting- 
houſes, another for quakers, and a chapel for French proteſtants. Kin- 
fale is a populous and ſtrong town, with an excellent harbour, and con 
ſiderable commerce and ſhipping; and it is, moreover, occaſionally 3 
ſtation for the navy royal; for which end this port is furniſhed with 
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proper naval officers and ſtorekeepers. Waterford 1s reckoned next to 
Cork for riches and« ſhipping, and contains 2561 houſes, It is com- 


manded by Duncannon Fort, and on the weſt fide of the town is a cita- 
del. Limerick is a handſome, populous, commercial, ftrong city; it 
lies on both fides the Shannon, and contains 5257 houſes. 

Belfaſt is a large ſea- port and trading town at the mouth of the Lagen 
Water, where it falls into Carrickfergus Bay. Downpatrick bas a flou- 


riſhing linen manufacture. Carrickfergus (or Knockfergus), by ſome 
deemed the capital town of the province, has a good harbour and caſ- 
| tle, but little commerce. Derry (or Londonderry, as it is moſt uſnally 


called) ſtands on Lough-Foyl, is a ſtrong little city, having linen manu- 
factures, with ſome thipping. All this extreme north part of Ireland 
is fituated ſo near to Scotland, that they are in fight of each other's coaſts. 
Donegall, the county town of the ſame name (otherwiſe called the 
county of Tyrconnel), is a place of fome trade; as is likewiſe Ennifkil- 
ling. All which laſt mentioned places, and many more (though leſs 
conſiderable ones), are chiefly and induſtriouſly employed in the manu- 
facturing of linen and linen-thread, to the benefit of the whole king- 
dom, which, by its vaſt annual exportations of linen into England, is 
enabled to pay for the great annual importations from England into Ire- 
land; and likewiſe to render the mohey conſtantly drawn from Ireland 
into England, by ber abſentees, leſs grievous to her. | 

Thovgh Ireland contains no ſtrong places, according to the modern 


improvements in fortification, yet it has ſeveral forts and garrifons, that 


ſerve as comfortable ſinecures to military officers. The chief are Lon- 


donderry, and Culmore Fort, Cork, Limerick, Kinſale, Duncannon, 


Hols-Caſtle, Dublin, Charlemont, Galway, Carrickfergus, Maryborough, 
and Athlone. Each of theſe forts is furniſhed with deputy-governors, 
nder various denominations, who have pecuniary proviſions from the 
rrenaent oo | . | 

It cannot be pretended, that Ireland is as yet furniſhed with any pub- 
lic edifices, to compare with thoſe to be found in countries where ſove- 
reigns and their courts reſide ; but it has ſome elegant public buildings, 
which do honour to the taſte and public ſpirit of the inhabitants. The 
cattle, Eflex-bridge, and ſeveral edifices about Dublin, already mentioned, 
are magnificent and elegant pieces of architecture; and many noble 
Gothic churches, and other buildings, are to be ſeen in Ireland. | 

The Irith nobility, and gentry of fortune, now vie with thoſe of 
England in the magnificent ſtructure of their houſes, and the elegance 
of their ornaments. In ſpeaking of the public buildings of this king- 
dom, we muſt not forget the numerous barracks where the ſoldiers are 
wodged, equally to the eaſe and conveniency of the inhabitants. 


COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] The exports of Ireland are li- - 


Hen cloth, varn, lawns, and cambrics, horſes, and black cattle, beef, pork, 
green hides, tanned leather, calf-ſkins dried, tallow, butter, candles, 


c hiecſe, ox and cow-horns, ox-hair, horte-hair, lead, copper ore, herrings, 


dried fiſh, rabbit-ſkins and fur, otter-ſkins, goat - ſkins, ſalmon, and ſome 


other particulars. In the year 1799, the exports from Ireland amounted 


10 44,575,250, and her imports to 4, 396,09. The Iriſh have carried 
their inland manufactures, even thoſe of luxury, to a conſiderable height; 
aud their lord-lieutenants and their courts have of late encouraged them 
1 = cxamples, and, while they are in that government, make uſe of 
ther. | 
1 TRADING COMPANIES, ] The Dublin Sooiety for the encou- 
Stent ot manufactures and commerce, was incorporated in 1750. 


i 
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The linen-hall, erected at Dublin, is under as juſt and nice regulations a; 
any commercial houſe in e 

ConsTITUTION AND COVERNMENT.? Ireland for merly was only en- 
titled the dominion or 1 p of Ireland, and the kin 19's; ſtyle was ng 

other than Dominus l:ibernie, Fo d of Ircland, till the 33d-year of king 
Henry VIII. when he attume d the title of king ich is Tec ue 
* act of parliament in the ſane reign. But as bs bgland-and Scotland are 
KW now one and the ſame kingiom, and yet di Itter in their municipe! laws; 
| ſo England and Ircland are diftinct kingd O15; and yet in gencral a Free 
in their laws. For, after the cc nqueft of Ireland by king! cury II. the 

= laws of England were received and iworn to by the Iriſh nation, aſſem- 
bled at the council of Liſmore. And as Ireland, thus conquer ed, plant- 
ed, and governed, continued in a ſtate of prüden it was thought 
neceflary that it ſhonld conform to, and be obliged b 5 ſuch laws as the 

ſuperior ſtate thought proper to preſcribe. 

But this ſtate of dependence being almoſt for Zotte n, and ready to b 
diſputed by the Irith nation, it was thought neceflaty ſome years ago 0 
declare how that matter ſtood :- and therefore. by ſtatute 6th of George 
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1 I. it was declared, © that the kingdom of Ireland ought to be ſabordi- 
"is ; nate to, and dependent upon, the imperial crown of Great Pritain, as 
wes | being inſeparably united thereto ; and that the king's majeſty, with the 
1640 „ conſent of the lords and commons of Great Britain in parliament, hath 


power to make laws to bind the people of Ireland.” T is determination 
of the Britiſh parliament, however, occationed much diſlatisfäction a- 
mong the Iriſh, who at length, after many firuggles, feeling their own 
ſtrength by means of their volunteer aſſociations, and enconraged and 
favoured by the ſeveral parties contending for the adminiſtration in 
England, the Iriſh obtained in the year 1782 a forma] repeal of the 
15 above galling ſtatute, which was conſidered as a renunciation on the 
0 part of the parliament of Great Britain of cvery claim of legiſlation 
over Ireland. 

The conſtitution of the Iriſh government, as it fand at preſent, with 
regard to diſtributive juſtice, is nearly the ſame with that of England. 
A chief governor, who generally gocs by the name of lord-lieutenant, 15 
ſent over from England by the King, whom he repreſents ; but his power 
is in ſome mealure reſtrained, and in others evlarged, according to the 


king's pleaſure, or the exigency of the times. On his entering upon this 
etters . t are publicly read in the council- 
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j q -honourable hee! his 
1 chamber; and having taken the uſual oaths before the lord-chancellor, 
Wh the Hark which is to be carried be for e him, is delivered into his hands, 
5 . and he is ſeated in the chair ol ſtate, attended by the lord d-ch: ancellor, the 
* | members of the privy-connc:l, the peers ny nobles, the king at arms, 4 
„ ſerjeant at mace, and otber offices of ſtete; and he never. a \PPears ] pub- 
79 licly without being attended pa a {EV  horſe-guards. Hence, with 
i reſpect to his authority, his train, and „ there | is no vicero) in 
* | Chriſtendom that comes nearer ( the grandeur and majeſty of a king. 
1 8 He has a council compoſed of the grea officers of the crown 3 namely; 
1 the chancellor, tre aſurer, and PRA 10 (he archbiſhichps, bi ſhops earls 
|: 1. : barons , Judges, a at <1 gen [ lerne 2, 45 this 1 nee 1 y 1 plealct 4 to ap Oint. The 
. 1: ; axljamedt here, as well as in Po aig is the {upremw e COU 15 Vi hich Is 
#8 convened by the king's Writ, and general I/ fits once every year. It con- 
4 4 | ſiſts, as in England, ot a houſe of! e {1d CONIDILONS. * Of the 1 'Ormery 
i 4 | many are E. ighth or Britiſh peers, or commons of Great 1 a few 
; 15 are papiſts, Who Cannot ſit w ithout bei 118 properly qual Lil hed; and the 
14. number of commons audunts tO about tice hundred. Since the accet- 
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jon of his preſent majeſty, Iriſh parliaments have been rendered octen- 
mal. The repreſenjation of the people in the ſenate of Ireland is, in 
any inftances, like that of England, partial and imperfect. Theafts 
paſſed by the houſes of lords and commons are ſent to England for the 
roval approbation, when, if approved of by his majeſty and council, 
they pals the great ſeal of England, and are returned. An union with 
England is now under diſcuſſion in the Iriſh parliament ; it has been 
voted by both houſes, and will probably be earried into effect in the be- 
ginning of the year 1801. ; : TE. 5 | 

For the regular diſtribution of juſtice, there are in Ireland four terms 
held annnally for the decifion of cauſes ; and four courts of juſtice, the 
chancery, king's bench, common-pleas, and exchequer. The high ſhe- 
riffs of the ſeveral counties were formerly choſen by the people, but 
are now nominated by the lord-heutenant. From this general view, it 
appears that the civil and eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions are almoſt the ſame 
in Ireland as in England. | | | 
- Revexues.] In Ireland the public revenue ariſes from hereditary and 
temporary duties, of which the king is the truſtee, for applying it to 
particular purpoſes : but there is, beſides this, a private revenue ariſing 
from the ancient demeſne lands, from forfeitures for treaſon and felony, 
priſage of wines, light-houſe duties, and a ſmall part of the caſual re- 
venue, not granted by parliament ; and in this the crown has the fame 
unlimited property that a ſubject has in his own trechold. The extent 
of that revenne is perhaps a ſecret to the public. | | 

The revenue of Ireland is ſuppoſed at preſent to amount to two 

millions ſterling, of which the Iriſh complain greatly, and juſtly, that 
above 100,000]. is granted in penſions, and a great part to abſentees. 
Very large ſums are alſo granted by their own parliament for more, va- 
luable purpoſes, the improvement of their country and civilifing the peo- 
ple; ſuch as the inland navigation, bridges, highways, churches, pre- 
miums, proteſtant ſchools, and other particulars, which do honour to the 
wiidom and patriotiſm of that parliament. 5 
Colxs.] The coins of Ireland are at preſent of the ſame denomina- 
tions and the like fabric with thoſe of England, only an Engliſh ſhilling 
paſſes in Ireland for thirteen pence. What the ancient coins of the [riſh 
were is at preſent a matter of mere curioſity and great uncertainty. 

MiLrraRT sTRENCTH.] In conſequence of the late rebellion, and 
the threats of a French invaſion, a very conſiderable military force is now 
kept up in Ireland; conſiſting of regular troops and militia from Eng- 
land, Iriſh militia, and yeomanry. - The following is the number of. 
men voted by the Irith houſe of commons to be maintained for the pre- 
lent year (1800): Regular force - - 45,839 | 

| Militia  - © -*  --. 85am 
Yeomanry - - 3 


—— 


= Tata!!! DT 
OkDeR oF ST. PaTrICK.] This order was inſtituted February 5, and 
he inſtallation of the firſt knights was performed on the 17th of March, 
1783. It confiſts of the ſovereign and fifteen other knights companions. 
- ord-lientenants of Ireland for the time being othciate as grand ma- 
big : of the order, and the archbiſhop of Armagh is the prelate, the arch- 
: 15 ot Dublin the chancellor, and the dean of St. Patrick the regiſter 
ue order. The knights are inſtalled in the cathedral of St. Patrick, 
a Their robes are ſplendid, and the badge is three crowns united 
ether on a croſs, with the motto round, Quis ſcparabit ? 1783, faſtened 
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by an Triſh harp to the crown imperial. A ſtar of eight points encircle; 
it on the coat. | Dy 8 | 5 
HisTory.] The hiſtory of Ireland has been carried to a very remote 
antiquity, and may, with greater juſtice than that of almoſt any other 
country, be diſtinguiſhed into the legendary and authentic. In the reign 
of Edward II. an Ulſter prince boaſted to the pope of an uninterrupted 
ſucceſſion of one hundred and ninety-feven kings of Ireland, to the year 
1170. Even the more moderate Iriſh antiquaries carry their hiftory 
up to 500 years before the Chriſtian æra, at which time they aflert that 
— 4 colony of Scythians, immediately from Spain, ſettled in Ireland, and 
introduced the Phœnician language and letters into this country: and 
that however it might have been peopled ſtill earlier from Gaul or Bri. 
tain, yet Heber, Heremon, and Ith, the fons of Mileſius, gave a race 
of kings to the Irith,' diſtinguiſhed from their days by the name of Ga- 
delians and Scuits, or Scots. But as our limits will not permit us to en- 
large on the dark and conteſted parts of the Iriſh hiſtory, we ſhall only 
obſerve, that it was about the middle of the fifth century that the great 
apoſtle of Ireland, St. Patrick, was employed in the propagation of 
Chriſtianity in this country, though there had been Chriſtian miſſion— 
aries here long before, by whoſe means it had made a confiderable pro- 
greſs among the inhabitants of Ireland, After this period, Ireland was 
occaſionally invaded by the Saxon kings of England; but in the years 
795 and 798, the Danes and Norwegians, or, as they were called, Eaſter- 
lings, invaded the coaſt of Ireland, and were the firſt who erected ſome 
edifices in that kingdom. The common habitations of the Iriſh, till 
that time, were hurdles covered with ſtraw and ruſhes, and but very. 
few of ſolid timber. The natives defended themſelves bravely againft 
the Eaſterlings, who built Dablin, Waterford, Limerick, Wexford, and 
Cork; but they refided chiefly at Dublin, or in its neighbourhood, 
which, by the old Iriſh, was called Fingal, or the Land of Strangers. 
The natives, about the year G02, ſeem to have called to their afliftance 
the Anglo Saxon king Edgar, who had then a conſiderable maritime 
power; and this might have given occafion for his clergy to call him 
king of great part of Ireland. It is certain that Dublin was about that 
time a fiourithing city, and that the native Irith gave the Eaſterlings fe- 
veral defeats, though ſupported by their countrymen from the continent, 
the [fe of Man, and the Hebrides. FE 
In the twelfth century, Henry the Second of England formed a deſign 
of annexing Ireland to his dominions. He is ſaid to have been induced 
to this by the provocation he had received from jome of the Irith chiet- 
tains, who had afforded conſiderable aſſiſtance to his enemies. His de- 
lign was patroniſed by the pope, and a fair pretext of attacking Ireland | 
offered about the year 1168. Dermot Mac Murrough, king of Lein- 
To f ter, and an oppreſſive tyrant, quarrelled with all his neighbours, and 
carried off the wife of a petty prince, O'Roirk. A confederacy beibg 
[ formed againſt him, under Roderie O'Connor (who, it ſeems, Was the 
135 paramount king of Ireland), he was driven from his country, and took 
i refuge in the court of Henry IT. who promiſed to reſtore him, upon 5 
5 | taking an oath of fidelity to the crown of England, for himſelf and all tt: 
* the petty kings depending on him, who were very numerous. Heniy, 
who was then in France, recommended Mac Dermot's cauſe to the Evg- 1 
lith barons, and particularly to Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, Robert Ul 
Fitz-Stephen, and Maurice Fitzgerald. Thoſe noblemen undertook the. 
expedition upon much the ſame principles as the Norman and OO 
lords did the conqueſt of England under William I. and Strongbow Was 
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to marry Mac Dermot's daughter Eva. In 1169, the adventurers re- 
duced the towns of Wexford and Waterford ; and the next year, Strong- 
bow arriving with a ſtrong reinforcement, his marriage was celebrated. 

The deſcendents of the Danes continued {ſtill poſſeſſed of Dublin, 
which, after ſome ineffectual oppoſition made by the king O'Connor, 
was taken and plundered by the Engliſh ſoldiers : but Mac Turkil, the 
Daniſh king, eſcaped to his fhipping. Upon the death of Dermot, Hen- 
ry II. became jealous of earl Strongbow, ſeized upon his eſtates in Eng- 
Jand and Wales, and recalled his ſubjects from Ireland. The Iriſh about 
the. ſame time, to the amount of above 60, 000, beſieged Dublin, under 
king O'Connor; but though all Strongbow's Iriſh friends and allies had 
now left him, and the city was reduced to great extremity, he forced the 
Iriſh to raiſe the ſiege with great loſs; and going over to England, he 
appeaſed Henry by {wearing fealty to him and his heirs, and reſigning 
into his hands all the Iriſh cities and forts he held. During Strongbow's 
abſence, Mac Turkil returned with a great fleet, atternpted to retake the 
city of Dublin, but was killed at the fiege ; and in him ended the race 
of the Eaſterling princes in Ireland. | : 

In 1172, Henry II. attended by 400 knights, 4000 veteran ſoldiers, and 
the flower of his Engliſh nobility, landed near Waterford ; and not only 
all the petty princes of Ireland, excepting the king of Uliter, but the 
great king Roderick O Connor, ſubmitted to Henry, who pretended that 
UConnor's ſubmiſſion included that of Uliter, and that conſequently 
he was the paramount ſovereign of Ireland. Be that as'it will, he affe&- 
ed to keep a magnificent court, and held a parliament at Dublin, where 
he parcelled out the ſtates of Ireland, as William the Conqueror had 
done in England, to his Engliſh nobility. He then ſettled a civil admini- 
ſtration at Dublin, as nearly ſimilar as poſſible to that of England, to which 
he returned in 1173, having firſt ſettled an Engliſh colony from Briſtol 
in Dublin, with all the liberties, free cuſtoms, and charters, which the 
citizens of Briſtol enjoyed. From that time Dublin began to flouriſh, 
Thus the conqueſt of Ireland was effected by the Engliſh almoſt with 
as much eaſe as that of Mexico was by the Spaniards, and for much 
tie ſame reafons,—the rude and unarmed ſtate of the natives, and the dif- 
terences that prevailed among their princes or leaders. N 

Henry gave the title of lord of Ireland to his fon John, who, in 1185, 
Vent over in perſon to Ireland; bat Johan and his giddy Norman conr- 
tiers made a very ill uſe of their power, and rendered themſelves hateful 
to the Triſh, who were otherwiſe very well diſpoſed towards the Eng- 
lia. Richard I. was tov much taken up with the crutades to pay any 
great regard to the affairs of Ireland; but king Johy, after his accefion, 
made amends for bis former behaviour towards the iriſh. He evlarged 
his father's plan of introducing into Ireland Engliſh laws and officers, 


aud he erefted that part of the provinces of Leinſter and Munſter, 


wiich was within the Engliſh pale, into twelve counties. We find, 
ovever, that the deſcendents of the ancient princes in other places 
paid hini no more than a nominal ſubjection. They go erne“ by their 
od Brehon laws, and exerciſed all acts of ſovereignty within tae own 
mie; and indeed this was pretty much the caſe to late as the rei gn of 
James J. The unſettled reign of Henry III. his wars and c-puvity, 
Fave the Triſh a very mean opinion of the Engliſh government during 
u teien; but they ſeen to have continued quiet under his fon Ed- 
ge Gavelion, Une: famous {avourite of Edward II. acquired great 
Some While he ACLCU a5 Jentenant 01 Ireland; | but the ſucceſſes ot the 
Ling, Robert Bruce, had almoſt proved fatal to the Engliſh in» 
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tereſt in Leland, and iuggeſted to the Triſh the idea of transferring their 


' allegiance from the kings of England to Edward Bruce, king Robert's 


brother. That prince accordingly invaded Ireland, where he gave re- 
peated defeats to the Englith governors and armies; and being ſupported 
by his brother iu perſon, he was actually crowned king at Dundalk, and 
narrowly mifſed being maſter of Dublin. The younger Bruce ſeems to 
have been violent in the exerciſe of his ſovereignty, and- he was at lait 
defeated and killed by Bermingham, the Englith general. After this, 
Edward II. ruled Ireland with great moderation, and paſſed ſeveral ex- 
cellent acts with regard to that country. | 

But during the minority of Edward III. commotions were again 
renewed in Ireland, and not ſuppreſſed without great loſs and diſgrace 
on the fide of the Engliſh. In 1333 a rebellion broke out, in which the 
Engliſh inhabitants had no inconfiderable ſhare. A ſucceſſion of Vigo- 
rous, brave governors, at laſt quieted the inſurgents; and about the year 
1361, prince Lionel, fon to Edward III. having married the heireſs of 
Ulſter, was ſent over to govern Ireland, and, if poffible, to reduce its 
inhabitants to an entire conformity with the laws of England. In this 
he made a great progrets, but did not entirely accompliſh it. It appears, 
at this time, that the Irith were in a very flouriſhing condition, and that 
one of the greateſt grievances they complained of was, that the Faglith 


' ſent over men of mean birth to govern them. In 1394, Richard II. 


finding that the execution of his deſpotic ſchemes in England muſt be 
abortive withont farther ſupport, patled over to Ireland with an army of 


34,000 men, well armed and appointed. As he made no ule of force, 


the Irith looked upon his preſence to be a high compliment to their na- 
tion, and admired the magnificence of his court. Richard, on the other 
hand, courted them by all the arts he could employ, and beftowed the 
honour of knighthood on their chiefs. © In ſhort, he behaved fo as en- 
tirely to win their affections. But in 1399, after having acted in a very 
deſpotic manner in England, he undertook a freſh expedition to Ire- 
land, to revenge the death of his lord-lientenant, the earl of March, who 
had been killed by the wild Irith. His army again ſtruck the natives 
with conſternation, and they threw themſelves upon his mercy. Tt was 
during this expedition that the duke of Lancaſter landed in England: 
and Richard, upon his return, finding himſelf deferted by his Engliſh 
ſubjects on account of his tyranny, and that he could not depend upon 
the Iriſh, ſurrendered his crown to his rival. = 

The Iriſh, after Richard's death, ſtill retained a warm affection for the 
houſe of York ; and, upon the revival of that family's claim to the crown, 
embraced its canſe. Edward IV. made the earl of Deſmond lord-Jiente- 
nant of Ireland for his ſervices againſt the Ormond party and other ad- 
berents of the houſe of Lancaiter, and he was the Fre Ir:/Þ chicftam that 
obtained this honour. Even the acceſſion of Henry VII. to the cr 
of England did not reconcile the Irith to his title as duke of Lancafter : 
they therefore readily joined Lambert Simnel, who pretended to be the 


eldeſt ſon of Edward IV. but for this they paid dear, being defeated in 


their attempt to invade England. This made them ſomewhat canto 
at firſt of joining Perkin Warbeck, notwithſtanding his plauſible pre” 
tences to be the duke of York, ſecond fon of Edward IV. He us, 
bowever, at laſt recogniſed as king by the Iriſh; and, in the precccib' 
pages, under the hiſtory of England, the reader may learn the event 8 
his pretenfions. Henry behaved with moderation towards his favourera 
and was contented with requiring the Iriſh nobility to take a frei = 
of allegiance to his government. This lenity had the defired effect ar 
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ing the adminiſtration of the two earls of Kildare, the earl of Surry, and 


che earl of Ormond. Henry VIII. governed Treland by ſupporting its 


chiefs againſt each other : but they were tampered with by the emperor 
Charles V. upon which Henry made his natural fon, the duke of Rich- 
mond, his lord-lieutenant. This did not prevent the Iriſh from break- 
ing out into rebellion in the year 1540, under Fitz-Gerald, who had 
peen lord deputy, and was won over by the emperor, but was at Jaft 
hanged at Tyburn. After this the houſe of Auſiria found their account, 
in their quarrels with England, to form a ſtrong party among the 
Iriſh. by | . 

About the year 1542, James V. king of Scotland, formed ſome pre- 
tenſions to the crown of Ireland, and was favoured by a itrong party 
among the Iriſn themſelves. It is hard to tay, had he lived, what the 
conſequence of his claim might have been. Henry underſtood that the 
Iriſh had a mean opinion of his dignity, as the kings of England had 


hitherto aſſumed no higher title than that of lords of Ireland. He 


therefore took that of king of Ireland, which had a great effect with the 


native Iriſh, who thought that allegiance was not due to a lord; and, to 
peak the truth, it is ſomewhat ſurpriting that this expedient was not 
thought of before. It produced a more perfect ſubmition of the native 
Inſh to Henry's government than ever had been known; and even 
(Neil, who pretended to be ſucceflor to the laſt paramount king of 
IredJand, ſwore allegiance to Henry, who created him earl of Tyrone. 

The pope,” however, and the princes of the honſe of Auſtria, by re- 
mitting money, and fometimes ſending over troops to the Iriſh, ſtill kept 
up their intereſt in that kingdom, and drew from them vaſt numbers of 
men to their armies, where they proved as good ſoldiers as any in Bu- 
rope, This created inexpreflible difficulties to the Englith government, 
even in the reign of Edward VI; but it is remarkable, that the Reforma- 
tion took place in the Englith part of Ireland with little or no oppoſi- 
tion, The Irith ſeem to have been very quiet during the reign of queen 
Mary; but they proved thorns in the fide of queen Elizabeth. The 
perpetual diſputes ſhe had with the Roman-catholics, both at home and 
abroad, gave her great uncaſineſs; and the pops and the houſe of Ant- 
na always found new reſources againſt her in Ireland. The Spaniards 
potleffed themſelves of Kinſale; and the rebellions of Tyrone, who bat- 
fled and outwitted her favourite general the earl of Eſſex, are well known 
in Englith hiſtory. | 


The lord-deputy Mountjoy, who ſucceeded Eſſex, was the firſt Eng- 


lihman who gave a mortal blow to the practices of the Spaniards in 
'Tcd:nd, by defeating them and the Irith before Kinſale, and bringing 
hae: pritoner io England, Where he was pardoned by queen Fliza- 
beck in 1002. This lenity, ſhown to ſuch an offender, 15 a proof of the 
areadful apprehenfions Elizabeth had from the popiſh .1ntereft in Ire- 
ind. James I. confirmed the poſicſhons of the Irith ; but ſuch was the 
influence of the pope and the Spaniards, that the earls of Tyrone aud 
. Freonnel, and their party, planned a new rebellion, and attempted 0 
On the caſtle of Dublin; but their plot being diſcovered, their chiets 
ro, beyond leas.. They were not idle abroad ; for in 1008, they in- 
Satecl Sir Calim O'Dogherty to a freſh rebellion, by promifing him 


eu 7 5 of men and money from Spain. Sir Calim was kitled 
rut po wn his adherents were taken and exccuted: Phe at- 
Nor ie Iriſh rebels, which paſſed in the reigns of James and IAi- 
Ch, veſted in the 
onegall, 
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if the moſt moderate, and probably the moſt reatonable account, they muſt Þ 
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abled the king to make that proteſtant plantation in the north of fre- 
land, which, from the moſt rebeNious province of the kingdom, became, 
for many years, the moſt quiet and induſtrious. 
hole prodigious attainders, however juſt and neceflary they might 
be, Oprrated fatally-for the Engliſh in the reign of Charles I. The 
rith Roman-catholics in general were influenced by their prieſts to 
hape not only to repoſſeſs the lands of their forefathers, but to reſtore 
the popiſh religion in Ireland. They therefore entered into a deep and 
deteſtable conſpiracy for matſacreing all the Engliſh proteſtants in that 
kingdom. Jn this they were encouraged by the unhappy diſſenſions that 
broke out between the king and his parliaments in England and Scot- 
land. Their bloody plan being diſcovered by the Engliſh government 
at Dublin, prevented that city from falling into their hands, They, 
however, partly executed, in 1641, their horrid ſcheme of maſſacre; 
but authors have not agreed as to the numbers who were murdered ; 
perhaps they have been exaggerated by warm proteſtant writers: ſome of 
the more moderate have eſtimated the numbers of the ſufferers at 40,000; 
other accounts ſpeak of 10,090 or 12,000, and ſome have diminiſhed 
that number *, What followed in conſequence of this rebellion, and 
the reduction of Ireland by Cromwell, who retaliated the cruelties of 
the Iriſh papiſts upon themſelves, belongs to the hiſtory of England, 
It is certain that they ſuffered 1o ſeverely, that they were quiet during 
the reign of Charles II. His popiſh ſucceſlor, and brother, James II. 
even atter the Revolution took place, found an aſylum in Ireland; and 
was enconraged to hope, that, by the atiſtance of the natives there, he 
might remount his throne : but he was deceived, and his own pufillani- 
mit) co-operated with his diſappointment. He was driven out of Ire. 
land by his 1on-in-law, after the battle of the Boyne, the only victory 
that king Williara ever gained in perſon ; a victory, however, on which 
dependsd the tafeily of the proteftant religion, and the liberties of the 
Britiſh empire. Had James been victorious, he probably would have 
been re- inftated on the throne, and nothing elſe could be expected than 
that, being irritated by oppofition, victorious over his enemies, and free 
from every reſtraint, he would have trampled upon all rights, civil and 
religious, and parſned more arbitrary deſigns than before. The army 
of Willian coniitted of 35,000 men, that of James of 33,000, but ad- 
vante+geoutly fitnated, James, it is true, fonght at the head of an ul 
diſciplined rabble + but his French auxiliaries were far from behaving 4s 
heroes. It muſt be acknowledged, however, that he left both the field 
and the kingdom too {oon for a brave fhan. | | 
he forteitures that fell to the crown, on account of the Iriſh rebel. 
lions and the Revolution, are almoſt incredible; and had the acts 0. 
parliament, which gave them away, been ſtrictly enforced, Ireland mus 
nave been peopled with Britith inhabitants. But many political feat 
occurred for not driving the Iriſh to deſpair. The friends of the Revo 
Jution and the proteſtant religion were ſufficiently gratitied out oi te 
forteited eftatcs. Too many of the Roman-catholics might have bett 
forced abroad; and it was proper that a due balance ſhould be preferved 
between the Roman- catholic and the proteſtant intereſt. It was there. 
tore thought prudent to relax the reins of government, and not to pill 


piſts upon 


1 * — o . 2 , * : VE - I 
* Mr. Hume, after enumerating the various barbarities practiſed by the pa | 
cruel- 


92 2 protefrants, fuys, „ by ſome computations, thoſe who periſhed by all thoſe 1 6 
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whe forfeitures too rigoroully into execution. The experience of half a 
century has confirmed the witdom of the above conkiderations. The 
lenity of the meaſures purſued in regard to the Iriſh Roman-catholics, 
and the great pains taken for the inſtruction of their children, with the 


- progreſs which knowledge and the arts have made in that country, have 


greatly diminiſhed the popiſh intereſt. The ſpirit of induſtry has en- 
abled the Iriſh to know their own ſtrength and importance; to which 
ſome accidental circumſtances have concurred. All her ports were 


opened for the exportation of wool and woollen yarn to any part of 
Great Britain; and of late ycars, acts of parliament have been made 


occationally for permitting the importation of ſalt beef, pork, butter, 
cattle, and tallow, from Ireland to Great Britain. | 

But though ſome laws and regulations had occaſionally taken place fa- 
vourable to Ireland, it mutt be acknowledged, that the inhabitants of 
that country laboured under conſiderable grievances, in coniequence of 


ſundry unjuſt and injudicious reſtraints of the parliament of England, 
reſpecting their trade. Theſe reſtraints had inzured Ireland, without be- 


netiting Great Britain. The Iriſh had been prohibited from manutac- 
turing their own wool, in order to favour the woollen manufactory of 
England; the conſequence of which was, that the Iriſh wool was imug- 
gled over into France, and the people of that country were thereby en- 
abled to rival us in our woollen manufacture, and to deprive us of a 
par) of that trade. An embargo had alſo been laid on the exportation 
of brovifions from Ireland, which had been extremely prejudicial to that 
mgdom. The diſtreſſes of the Irith manufacturers, as well as thoſe of 


"Great Britain, had likewiſe been much increaſed by the conſequences of 


the American war. "Theſe circunſtances occaſioned great murmuring 
in Ireland, and ſome attempts were made for the relief of the inhabitants 
of that kingdom in the Britiſh parliament, but for ſome time without 
luccels ; for a partiality in favour of the trade of England prevented jut- 
tice from being done to Ireland. But ſeveral incidents, which happened 


afterwards, at length operated ſtrongly in favour of that kingdom. 
When a large body of the king's troops had been withdrawn from Ire- 


land, in order to be employed in the American war, a confiderable num- 
ber of Iriſh gentlemen, farmers, traders, and other perſons, armed and 
tormed themſelves into volunteer companies and affociations, for the 
defence of Ireland againſt any foreign invaders. By degrees, theſe vo- 
lunteer afſociations became numerous and well-diſciplined ; and it was 
loon diſcovered, that they were inclined to maintain their rights at 
ome, as well as to defend themſelves againſt foreign enemies. When 
Lee armed aſſociations became numerous and formidable, the Iriſh be- 
gan to afſume a higher tone than that to which they had before been 
accuſtomed ; and it was ſoon manifeſt, that their remonſtrances met 


with unuſual attention, both from their own parliament and from that of 


Great Britain. The latter, on the 11th of May, 1779, preſented an ad- 


_ Crels to the king, recommending to his majeſty's molt ſerious conlidera- 


ton the diſtreſſed and impoveriſhed ſtate of the loyal and well-deterving 
people of Ireland, and defiring him to direct that there ſhould be pre- 
pared and laid before parliament ſuch particulars relative to the trade 
ms manufactures of Great Britain and Ireland as fhould enable the na- 
_ wiſdom to purſue effectnal meaſures for promoting the common 
— an and commerce of his majeſty's ſubjects in both kiog- 
Oat : this addreſs the king returned. a tavourable anſwer ; and in 
„er, the lime year, both houſes of the Iriſn parliament alto pre- 
altes addrefles to his majefy, in which they declared, that nothing but 
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granting Ireland a free trade could fave it from ruin. Notwithſtanding 
which, it being ſoon after ſuſpected, by many of the people of that king- 
dom, that the members of their parliament would not exert themſelves 
with yigour in promoting the intereſts of the nation, a very daring and 
numerous mob aſſembled before the parliament-houſe in Dublin, crying 
out for a free trade and a fhort money-bill, They aſſaulted the members, 
and endeavoured to compel them to ſwear. that they would ſupport the 
intereſt of their country by voting for a ſhort money-bill ; and they de- 


moliſhed the houſe of the attorney-general. The tumult ar length ſub- 


fided: and two Iriſh money-bills for fix months only were ſent over to 
England, where they paſſed the great ſeal, .and were immediately re- 


turned, without any diſſatisfaction being expreſſed by government at 
this limited grant: | 


In the mean-time the members of the oppoſition in the Englith par- 
liament very ſtrongly repreſented the neceſſity of an immediate atten- 
tion to the complaints of the people of Ireland, and of a compliance 
with their withes. The arguments on this tide of the queſtion were alto 
enforced by the accounts which came from Ireland, that the voluntecr 
aſſociations in that kingdom amounted to forty thouſand men, unpaid, 


' ſelf-appointed, and independent of government, well armed and ac- 
coutred, daily improving in diſcipline. and which afterwards increaſed 
g Fw | 2 5 


to eighty thouſand. The Britiſh miniſtry appeared for ſome time to be 
undetermined what part they ſhould act in this important buſineſs; but 
the remembrance of the fatal effects of rigorous meaſures reſpecting Ame- 
rica, and the very critical fituation of Great Britain, at length induced 
the firſt lord of the treatury to bring in ſuch bills as were calculated to 
afford effectual commercial relief to the people of Ireland. Laws were 
accordingly paſted, by which all thoſe acts were repealed which hed 
prohibited the exportation of woollen manufactures from Ireland, and 
other acts by which the trade of that kingdom to foreign countries had 
been reſtrained; and it was likewiſe enacted, that a trade between Ire- 
land and the Britith colonies in America and the Weſt Indies, and the 
Britiſh ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, mould be allowed to be Car- 
ried on in the tame manner, and ſubject to ſimilar regulations and fe- 
ſtrictions with that carried on between Great Britain and the ſaid colo- 
nies and ſettlements. | 
Theſe laws in favour of Ireland were received with much joy ahd 
exultation in that kingdom: and the Iriſh nation being indulged in their 
requiſitions reſpecting trade, now began alſo to aim at important conit- 
tutional reformations: and in various counties and cities of Ireland, the 
right of the Britiſh parliament to make laws, which ſhould bind chat 
kingdom, was denied in public retolutions. Ey degrees, the ſpirit which 
had been manifeſted by the Irith parliament feemed a little to ſubſide; 
and a remarkable infiance of this was, their agreeing to a perpetual mu. 
uny-bill, for the regulation of the Iriſh army, though that of England 
had always been pailed, with a true conſtitutional caution, only en! 
year to year, This was much exclaimed againſt by ſome of, the Irith 
patriots; and it is indeed not eaſy to clear their parliament from the 
charge of inconſiſtency : but this bil! was afterwards repealed, and the 
commercial advantages afforded them by ſeveral acts in their fact 
greatly contributed to promote the proſperity of ireland. As before c. 
: ferved, by the act repealing the ſtatute of the th of George J. they He 
fully and completely emancipate4 from the juriſdiction of the Britin 
parliament; and the appellant juriſdiction of the Britith houle of Pecs 
in Iriſh cauſes was likewite given up. | FO, 
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in the year 1783, the government, the nobility, and the people of 
Ireland, vied with each other in countenancing and giving an aſylum to 
many families of the Geneveſe who were banithed from their city, and 


to others who voluntarily exiled themſelves for the cauſe of liberty, not 
willing to ſubmit to an ariſtocracy of their own citizens, ſupported by 
the ſwords of France and Sardinia. A large tract of land in the county 


of Waterford was allctted for their reception, a town was marked out, 


entitled New Geneva, and a ſum of money granted for erecting the ne- 
ceſſary buildings. Theſe preparations for their accommodation were, 


however, rendered ultimately uſeleſs, by ſome miſunderſtanding (not 


fully comprehended) which aroſe between the parties; and the ſcheme 
accordingly fell to the ground. 8 | 

Upon the occaſion of the unhappy malady with which the king was 
afflicted, the lords and commons of Ireland came to a reſolution to ad- 


dreſs the prince of Wales, requeſting him to take upon him the govern- 
ment of that kingdom during his majeſty's indiſpoſition, under the ſtyle 
and title of Prince Regent of Ireland, and to exercite and adminiſter, ac- | 
cording to the Jaws and the conſtitution of the realm, all the royal au- 
thorities, Juriſdictions, and prerogatives, to the crown and government 


thereof belonging. The marquis of Buckingham (being then lord-lieu- 
tenant) having declined preſenting the addreſs, as contrary to his oath 
and the laws, the two houſes reſolved on appointing delegates from 
each ; the lords appointed the duke of Leinſter, and the earl of Charle- 
mont; and the commons, four of their members. The delegates pro- 


ceeded to London, and, in February, 1789, preſented the addreſs to his 


royal highneſs, by whom they were moſt graciouſly received; but his 
majeſty having. to the infinite joy of all his ſubjects, recovered from his 
fexerc indifpolition, the prince returned them an anſwer fraught with 


the warmeſt ſentiments of regard for the kingdom, and of gratitude to 


parliament, for the generous manner in which they propoſed inveſting 
him with the regency, though the happy recovery of his- royal father 
\ N 4 51> Cl X 7 2 5 £2 Th + 

had now rendered Bis acceptance of It unneceſi TY. : 


The parliament of Ireland has extended liberal indulgences to the 


Roman-catholics of that kingdom, by eſtabliſhing the legality of inter- 
marriage between them and the proteſtants, by admitting them to the 
broteſhon of the law, and the benefit of education, and by removing all 
obtractions upon their induſtry in trade and manufactures. A reci- 
procal preference in the corn trade with Britain has been eſtabliſhed. 
Further progreſs has been made in checking the immoderate uſe of ſpi- 
rituoifs liquors; and ſome wiſe inſtitutions have been ordained for the 
regulation of charitable foundations. | 5 

in the year 1793, in conſequence of the conceſſions of government, 
a bill pafled ihe legiſlature, by which the Roman-cataolics, being free - 
NGiders, are entitled to vote for members tb ſerve in parliament. Ihe 
Patriots of Ireland have been leſs ſucceſsful in their attempts to procure 
a reform in parliament itſelf, as, notwithſtanding the reſolution in the 
beginning of the ſeflion to inquire into the ſtate of the repreſentation, 
nothing effectual has been done; the times, it is alleged, diſcouraging 
uotul innovations, from the juſt dread of ruinous or hurtful ones. 

Notwithſtanding the catholics of Ireland had been reſtored, in ſome 
mealure, to their civil rights, by the concethon of the elective franchiic, 
it docs not appear that cither their own leaders or their parliamentary 
adherents were ſatisfied with what had been granted, or were likely to 
be. contented with lels than a total repeal of all remaining diſqualifica- 
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tions; and when in the beginning of the year 1795, carl Fitzwilliam was 
appointed lord-licutenant of Ireland, after the acceſſion of the Portland 
party to adminiſtration, they conſidered the point in diſpute as abſo— 
Jutely conceded by the miniſtry. A committee was therefore appointed 
to bring forward a petition to parliament. for a repeal of all remainin 
diſqualifications. Notice of this his lordſhip tranſmitted to the mini— 
ſter, ſtating at the ſame time his own opinion of tlie abſolute neceflity 
of conceſſion, as a meaſure not only wite but effential to the public 
tranquillity, To this no aniwer was received, and on the 12th of Fe. 
bruary Mr. Grattan moved for leave to bring in a bill for the further re. 
lief of his majeſty's ſubjects projfeiing the Roman-catholic religion; and 
after a feeble oppoſition, leave was given. By the intrigues, however, 
of another political party, at- the head of which was Mr. Beresford, a 
centleman who had united in his own perſon, or in that of his ſon, the 
important and diſcordant ofiices of miniſter—commitltioner of the trea- 
ſury—of reyenue—counſel to the commiſhoners—ttore-keeper, aud 
banker—the meaſure was defcated, and lord Fitzwilliam ſuddenly re- 
called. His lordſhip left Dublin for England on the 25th of March, 
which day was obſerved in that city as a day of general mourning : the 
ſhops were ſhut ; no buſineſs was tranſacted ; and the citizens appeared 
in deep mourning. In College-green a number of reſpectable gentle- 
men, drefied in black, took the horjes from his excellency's carriage, and 
drew it to the water ſide. His lordſhip withed, as uſual on ſuch occa- 
ſions, to diſtribute money; but, with the nobleſt cathutiaſn, the offer 
Was rejected, even by a mob. The military had been ordered out, in 
expectation of ſome diſturbance; but nothing appeared among the; 
populace but the ſerious emotions of ſorrow, and the utmoſt order and 
decorum. 
Earl Camden, who was appointed to ſucceed his lordſhip, arrived in 
Dublin on the 31ſt of March. The whole ſyſtem of adminiſtration was 
now changed; all ideas of conceſſion on the part of government were 
abandoned, and coercive meaſures alone employed to filence all com- 
plaints. Of this harth and unyielding ſyſtem, the factious and disat- 
tected took advantage to promote their deſigns, and increaſe the numbers 
of their adherents. ES 
About the beginning of the year 1791, the ſociety, which has fince 
become ſo notorious under the name of United Iriſbmen, was inſtituted; 
the oſtenible principles of which were parliamentary reform, and what 
they choſe to term catholic emancipation, or a full reſtoration of the 
catholics to all the privileges of Iriſh ſubjects. This ſociety is ſaid to 
have gwed its origin to a peiſon whoſe life has fince paid the forfeit of 
His treaſonable intrigues, Mr. Thecbald Wolfe Tone, and its conſtitution 
ceriainly evinced much ability and political. knowledge, The real 
views of the authors and leaders, which, latterly at leaſt, appear to have 
' been no lets than to effect a total ſeparation of the country from Great 
Britain, and the erection of a republic, after the plan and under the pro- 
tection of France, were probably ſcarcely miſtruſted by the great body 
of the members. The fait and principal article expreſſed that“ the 
ſociety was conſtituted for the purpote of forwarding a brotherhood ot 
affection, a community of rights, and an union of power among Iriſhwen | 
of every religious perſuaſion, and thereby to obtain a complete reform 
in the legiſlature, founded on the principles of civil, political, and relt- 
gious liberty.“ For feyeral ycars this ſociety, from the ſecrecy and cir- 
cumſpection with which its affairs were conducted, attracted but little 
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the attention of government. But the violence of party diſputes which fol- 


lowed on the recall of earl Fitzwilliam conſiderably increaſed the num- 
ber of its adherents, and added to them ſeyeral perſons of abilities and 
influence, in particular Mr, Arthur O'Connor, who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his able ſapport of earl Fitzwilliam's adminiftration in the 
houſe of commons; Dr. M'Nevin, who had been chairman of the com- 
mittee for enforcing the claims ſet forth in the catholic petition ; and 
Mr. Oliver Bond, an opulent citizen of Dublin, who had been an active 


ſupporter of the ſame principles. From the confeſſion of theſe very 


perſons, it appears, however, that when they joined the ſociety the 


views of its leaders were no longer confined to parliamentary or conſti- 


tutional relief of any kind; fince in the year 1795, through the medium 
of Mr. Tone, and other Irith refagees who had fled to France, a regu- 
lar communication was opened between the French directory and the 
United Iriſhmen; and in the courſe of the ſummer of 17906, lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald proceeded to Switzerland, and had an interview, near 


the French frontier, with general Hoche, when it is believed the whole 


plan of an invaſion was finally adjuſted. An attempt to carry it into 
execution was made in the December following, when the French fleet 
took the opportunity afforded by a thick fog to elude the vigilance of 
admiral Colpoys, by whom they had been for ſeveral months blocked up 


in Breſt, and ſet ſail for Ireland. But the fleet was diſperſed by violent 


forms: a part of it, however, confitting of eight two-deckers, and nine 


other veſſels of different claſſes, anchored, on the 24th, in Bantry bay. 


The violence of the weather preventing any attempt to effect a land- 


ing, they quitted the coaſt on the 27th in the evening; but an officer 


and ſeven men were driven on ſhore in a boat belonging to one of the 
French ſhips. This officer, upon examination, ſtated that the fleet, when 
it left Breſt, conſiſted of about fifty ſail, and that it had on board twenty- 
five thouſand men, commanded by general Hoche. A conſiderable degree 
of alarm was excited in Ireland by the appearance of this armament, but 
the people in general in this part of the kingdom evinced the moſt de- 
termined loyalty, and manifeſted the greateſt readineſs to meet and re- 
iſt the enemy wherever they might attempt a deſcent. 

The failure of the expedition under Hoche did not, however, diſcou- 
rage the members of the Iriſh Union; they, on the contrary, endea- 
voured more firmly to cement their alliance with France, and eſtabliſhed 
a regular communication and correſpondence with that country. New 
arrangements were made for an invaſion, and Dr. M*Nevin, about this 
lime, tranſmitted to the French government a memorial, in which he 
ſtated that 150,000 United Iriſhmen were enrolled and organiſed in the 


province of Ulſter. During the ſummer of 1797, great preparations | 


vere therefore made for a ſecond attempt, both at Breſt and in the 

Texel; it having been determined that the Dutch ſhould ſupply a fleet 

and land forces to co-operate in this deſign. But this plan was rendered 

abortive by the memorable victory of Jord Duncan over the Dutch fleet, 

on the 11th of October of that year. | | | 

In the beginning of the year 1798, Mr. O'Connor came to England, 

with an intention, as it afterwards appeared, of going over to France, 

i conjunction with John Binns, an active member of. the London Cor- 

reſponding Society, James Coigley, an Iriſh prieſt, and a perſon of the 
name of Allen. Being, however, ſuſpected, they were apprehended, and 


gs 7 . 2 a r , 
med at Maidſtone, where they were all acquitted except Coigley, OT 


Wim had been found a treaſonable, though extremely abſurd paper, 
PUPLILDNg to be an addreſs from the Secret Committee of England to 
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the Executive Directory of France. He was therefore convicted and 

executed. O' Connor, after his acquittal, was detained on another charge 

of treaſon preferred againſt him, and ſent back to Ireland. ; | 
In the courſe of theſe different negociations with the enemy, the vio- 


Hence of ſome of the diſaffected party in Ireland could ſcarcely be re- 


ſtrained from breaking out into open inſurrection, without waiting for 
the promiſed aſſiſtance from the Gallic republic; but they were over- 
ruled by thoſe who had more coolneſs and caution. The government 
of Ireland, in the mean time, received only obſcure and perplexed in- 
telligence of theſe proceedings, which appear to have been conducted 
with ſo much art and ſecrecy as to prevent adminiftration from diſcover: 
ing, for a confiderable time, the real views and conduct of the ſociety. 
But at length they received information that a ſeditions meeting was to 


be held at the houſe of a perſon of the name of Alexander, at Belfaſt, 


on the 14th of April, 1797 ; and, in conſequence, colonel Barber, with a 
detachment of foldiers, proceeded on that day to the place of meeting, 
where he found two ſocieties or committees actually fitting, and ſeized 
their papers and minutes, among which were the printed declaration and 
conſtitution of the United Iriſhmen, various reports from provincial 
and county committees, and ſeveral other important documents, which 
left them no longer in doubt reſpecting the extent and the views of this 
formidable conſpiracy. About the fame time, likewiſe, the magiſtrates 
in other parts of the kingdom diſcovered other papers that were circu- 


lated by the ſociety, and which ſerved to confirm the diſcoveries already 


rators. | | | 
The moſt active and vigorous meaſures were now adopted by govern- 
ment; a very conſiderable addition was made to the military force of 


made, and to throw additional light on the proceedings of the conſpi- 


the kingdom; a bill was paſſed, prohibiting ſeditious meetings ; the 
| habeas corpus act was ſuſpended ; whole counties were proclaimed out 


of the King's peace, and ſeizures made of great quantities of concealed 
arms. In the enforcement of theſe meaſures, many acts of rigour, 
and even cruelty, appear to have been committed by the agents of 
government; but it ſhould be at the ſame time remembered, that niu- 
merous acts of gtrocious barbarity were likewiſe committed by the re- 
bels. The loyaliſts knew that if the ſchemes of their enemies proved 
ſucceſsful, the plunder and confiſcation of their property was the leaſt 
evil they had to fear. The concealment and obſcurity of the danger 
they knew to be imminent might well excite a dread which rendered 
them incapable of liſtening to the dictates of moderation, or even, in 
fome cales, of juſtice, | : 

Theſe rigorous meaſures were, likewiſe, in fome degree, ſtill further 
juftified by the more complete diſcovery which government ſoon after 
made of the traitorous detigns and proceedings of the ſociety. Among 
other members of it, was a Mr. Reynolds, who had formerly been a ſilk- 


manufacturer of ſome note in the city of Dublin. He bad been fworn 


an United Iriſhman in February, 1797, and in the winter following ap- 
pointed treaſurer for the county of Kildare, in which he refided, and alto 
a colonel in the rebel army. This perſon, whether moved by remorte 
and returning love for his country, or by other motives, it is not neceſſary 
to inquire, diſcloſed to government, about the latter end of February, 
1798, the nature and extent of the conſpiracy, and a meeting of dele- 
gates being ſummoned for the 12th of March, at the bouſe of Mr. Ot- 
ver Bond, he gave information of it, in conſequence of which fourteen 
of the delegates were apprehended, with their ſecretary, M'Can ; and at 


> lame time Dr. M Nevin, counſellor Emmett, and ſome other active 
members of the ſocieties, were taken into cuſtody. A warrant had been 
iſſued againſt lord Edward Fitzgerald, but he eſcaped ; he was atterwards, 
however, diſcovered in the place of his concealment, when, on the po- 


gefence: he wounded two of the principal of them, Mr. Juſtice Swan, 
and captain Ryan, dangereuſly; and was himſelf ſo ſeverely wounded, 
that he languiſhed a few days anly before he expired. | 
The ſeizure of the delegates gave a fatal blow to all the plans of the 
United Iriſhmen. A new directory was choten, but their proceedings 
were ſoon diſcloſed by another informer, a captain Armſtrong, who had 
preteaged to enter into the conſpiracy with the intention of diſcovering 
their ſchemes and betraying them to government. The contation and 


and the apprebending of their leaders, determined them to make a de- 
(perate effort, and a general inſurrection was reſolved on by the military 
committee, to take place on the 23d of March. But government being 
perfectly informed of the intentions of the conſpirators, cauſed ſeveral 
of thc principal of them to be apprehended ; on the 19th and 21ſt the 
city and county of Dublin were proclaimed, by the lord-lieutenant and 
council; in a ſtate of inſurrection; the guards of the caſtle and all the 
principa} objects of attack were trebled, and the whole city in fact con- 
rerted into a garriſon. The infatuated multitude, however, implicitly 
obedient to the directions they had received from their leaders, roſe at 
the time appointed in various parts of the country, and, on the 25th, ap- 
peared in great force, their number amounting to not lets than 15,000, 
in the neighbourhood of Wexford and Enniſcorthy, and attacked and 
ent in pieces the whole of a party of the North Cork militia, except 
oolonel Foote, and two privates. They then made an attack, on the 
2Sth, on the town of Enniſcorthy, which they carried fword in hand; 


rated from priſon Mr. Beauchamp Bagenal Harvey, who was afterwards 
nominated to the chief command of their army. Under him, as their 
general, they attacked the town of New Roſs, but were repulſed with 
great laughter. They were likewiſe repulſed in their attacks on ſome 
other places. The royal forces, however, ſuffered a check on the 4th of 
June, when the ſtrong poſt of the rebels being attacked by colonel Wal- 
pole, he was unfortunately killed in the beginning of the action, and his 
corps, being in a fitnation in which it was unable to act, was forced to 
retire to Arklow. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, the rebel army, on the 


à conſiderable body of the king's troops; but the poſition that general 
had taken, and the diſpoſitions he made, were ſuch that they were de- 
teated with great loſs. | : | | 7 

On the 21ſt of June, general Lake made his grand attack on the 
ſtrong poſition of the rebels on Vinegar-hill, ncar Enniſcorthy, having 


them, They Saintained their ground obſtinately for an hour and a 
| | D215, but at length fled with precipitation, leaving behind them a great 
Ee number of killed and wounded, and thirteen ſmall picces of ordnance 
— of different calibres. Ti x 

4 amediatcly after this action, a large bolv of the king's forces advance 
to ee 1 Wexford, which general Moore entered ſo opportunely, as to 
Þ ++ {1:2 101 from being laid in aſhes. . Ihe rebels before they eva- 

uated the! 


oven, offered to treat; but general Lake refaſed to ſign any 
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ice officers entering the room, the unhappy nobleman made a deſperate 


darm into which the rebels were thrown by the diſcovery of their plots, | 


ard on the 30th made themſelves maſters of Wexford, where they libe- 


ch, preſented itſelf before Arklow, where general Needham commanded 


gradually collected troops froiz every part till he had almoſt ſurrounded 
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terms with rebels with arms in their hands; though to the deludea 
multitude he promiſed pardon, on condition of delivering up their leaders 
and returning to their allegiance. The rebel troops immediately eva. 
cuated the town; their general, Bagenal Harvey, had quitted them toon, 
afier the battle of New Roſs, but being diſcovered and taken with ſome 
others in a cave, he was tried by a court-martial, and executed on the 
bridge of Wexford. by PER 

In the beginning of June alarming commotions likewiſe took place in 
the North of Ireland, and the inſurrection ſoon became almoſt general. 
in the counties of Down and Antrim; but on the 12th the rebels receiv- 
ed a complete defeat at Ballynahinch, where they loſt upwards of four 
hundred men. They fought with great obſtinacy, and their leader 
Munro was taken priſoner, and afterwards executed. 

The Engliſh government, in the mean time, though not diflatisfied 
with the conduct of lord Camden, reſolved to give Ireland a military 


_ bord-lientenant; and the marquis Cornwallis arrived at Dublin in that 


capacity on the 20th of June, and immediately aſſumed the reins of 
government, The conduct of his lordſhip was temporate and judicious. 
On the 17th of July he ſent a meflage to the houſe of commons by lord 
Caſtlereagh, intimating that he had received his majeſty's commands 
to acquaint them © that he had ſignified his gracious intention of 
granting a general pardon for all offences committed on or before a cer- 
tain day, upon ſuch conditions, and with ſuch exceptions, as might be 
compatibie with the general jafety. - But “ theſe offers of mercy to the 
repentent were not to preclude meaſures of vigour againſt the obſti- 
nate.“ | | Es | 

A ſpecial commiſſion was now opened in Dabiin for the trial of the 


principal delinquents,—teveral of whom were tried and executed. 


Among them Mr. Oliver Bond was tried, convicted, and condemned, 


and in his fate the other con{pirators began to foreſee their own. The 


rebellion appeared to be completely cruthed; the fugitive rebels were 
every where returning to their allegiance, and delivering up their arms, 
and no hope remained of any effectual affiſtance from France. In this 
ſituation a negociation was opened between the Iriſn government and 
the ſtate priſoners, the iſſue of which was, that government conſented to 
pardon Mr. Bond, and defiſt from any farther proſecution of the other 
leaders of the conſpiracy, who on their parts engaged to make a full con- 
fefion of all the proceedings and plans of the ſociety; after which they 
were to be permitted to tranſport themſelves to any country not at war 
with his majeſty. The information they communicated was laid befor? 
the Iriſh houſe of commons, and has furniſhed materials for the brief ac- 


count here given. Mr. Oliver Bond ſurvived his pardon only a few days, 


and Mr. Arthur O'Connor, Dr. M' Nevin, and the reſt, after having 
been a conſiderable time confined in Ireland, were removed to priſons 
in Scotland, where they itil remain. LS: 
After the failure of the expedition under general Hoche, France, for : 
tunately for Great Britain, made no attempt to affiſt the Iriſh infurgepts till 


it was too late; and the aid they then ſent was very feeble and inade- 


guate to the end propoſed. On the 22d of Auguſt, ſome frigates and 
traniports from France appeared in Killala Bay, and landed about a 
thouſand men, with a quantity of arms and ammunition. The number 


of inſurgents who joined the invaders was not conAderable; but the 


Frepch general Humbert, by his conduct, proved himſelf an officer of 
ability, and worthy of command where there was a fairer proſpect of 


— 


Sener 2 


ofthe affairs of England. . | 
The few remaining troops of rebels, who were diſperſed among the 
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ſucceſs. He advanced without loſs of time to Caſtlebar, where general 
Lake was collecting his forces, attacked, and compelled him to retreat 


with the loſs of fix pieces of cannon and a few men, after which he ad- 
vanced towards Tuam; but on the 7th of September the marquis 

Cornwallis came up with the French in the vicinity of Caftlebar, when - 
they retreated, and the next morning, after a flight refiſtance, ſurren- 


dered at diſcretion. The rebels who bad joined them were diſperſed, 
and a great number of them killed or taken. Another effort was after- 
wards made by the French to ſupport, or rather to rekindle the flames of 
rebellion in Ireland. On the 17th of September a fleet ſailed from 
France, conſiſting of one ſhip of the line (the Hoche) and eight frigates, 


with troops and ammunition on board, deſtined for Ireland; but this 
armament was completely defeated by the ſquadron under the command 


of Sir John Porlaſe Warren, as has been already related in our ſummary 


woods and mountains, now ſucceſſively laid down their arms. A chief 
of the name of Holt, at the head of a number of banditti, continued for 


ſome time to commit depredations in the mountainous parts of the. 


county of Wicklow ; but at laſt it was believed that he made terms with 
government, and was permitted to ſave his life by relinquiſhing for ever 
his native country. ; | | 

Erery eftimate of the number of thoſe who loſt their lives in this de- 
plorable conteſt muſt neceſſarily be vague and uncertain, Some have 


fated it at thirty thouſand, while others have ſwelled it to a hundred 


thouſand, —of whom they ſay, nine tenths were of the inſurgents; the 
lots of the royalifts being about ten thouſand men. Slaughter and de- 
folation have at length procured a kind of peace; but the great problem 


is to diſcover by what means the flames of diſcord may be prevented 


from burſting out afreſh. As the moſt effectual preventative of a repe- 
titon of thete calamities, government has recommended, and appears 


determined to effect, a legiſlative union of the two Kingdoms. A pro- 
poſition for ſuch an union was ſubmitted to the parliament of Englund 


and Ireland on the ſame day (January 22, 1799), and in both houſes 
ot the Engliſh parliament, the addreſs, which is conſidered as an appro- 


| bation of the meaſure, paſſed without diviſion. A fimilar addreſs was 


carried in the Iriſh houſe of lords by a majority of thirty-three, but re- 
jetted in the commons by a majority of two, which the next day increat- 
ed to fix againſt the meafure, which was therefore laid aſide for that 
time. Government, however, by no means totally abandoned it; for in 
the beginning of the next ſeſſion, on the 15th of January, 1800, the pro- 
pofition was again ſubmitted to the parliament of Ireland; when the 
addreſs in the houſe of lords pafled without a debate, and, after an ani- 


| mated diſcuſion in the commons, which laſted till the noon of the follow- 
ing day, was approved by a majority of forty-two. The articles of this 


umon, which have ſince been voted, import, 

* That the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland ſhall, upon the 1ſt 
day of J anuary, which ſhall be in the year of our Lord 1801, and for ever 
ater, be united into one kingdom, by the name ot the United Kingdom 
ot Great Britain and Ireland: “ that of the peers of Ireland at the 
ume of the union, four ſpiritual lords, by rotation of ſeſſions, and twen- 
tyrelght temporal peers for life, ſhall be the number to fit and vote in the 
houſe of lords; and one hundred commoners (viz. two for each county 
of Ireland, two for the city of Dublin, two for the city of Cork, aud one 
tor each of the thirty-two moſt conſiderable cities, towns, and boroughs), 
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be the number of repreſentatives of Ireland in the houſe of commons-of 


the parliament of the United Kingdom.” 

It is alſo provided by theſe articles « that, for the ſpace of twenty 
years after the union mall take place, the contribution of Great Britain 
and Ireland reſpectively towards the ex penditure of the united kingdom 
in each year {hall be defrayed in the proportion of fifteen parts for 
Great Britain, and two parts for. Ireland,“ this proportion at the expira- 
tion of that time to be ſubject to reviſton and regulation from other con- 
fiderations. | 

That this plan of union will be ultimately carried into effect, little 
doubt appears now to remain. How far it will prove a remedy for tlic 
diſtreſſed condition and diſcontents of the poor time muſt diſcover. At 
firſt view it ſeems difficult to lay how a legitlative union can remove the 

cauſe of the civil commotions which bave lately diſtracted that unfortu- 

nate kingdom; how it can leſſen religious prejudices, or prevent, what it 
feems rathercalculated to increaſe, the expenditure of Irith property at a 
diſtance from the country whence it is derived. Yet muſt it not be de- 
nied that unity in government has many advantages, and is indeed eſ- 
ſentially neceflary ; and that a cloſe connection and firm conſolidation of 
the three kingdoms, with an impartial and equal diſtribution of protec- 
tion and rights, fairly granted and faithfully maintained, muſt tend to in- 
fate new life into every part of the united nation, while it adds to the 


' proſperity, the wealth, and the power of the whole. 


FRANCE, 


HavixG « gone over the Britiſh Iles, we Mall now return to the con- 

tinent, beginning with the cxtenfive and powerful country of 
France, being the neareſt to England, though part of Germany and * 
land lies to the northward of France. 


, SITUATI oN and EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. 


Length 600 5 Weſt and 8 Eaſt longitude, 
Breadth 500 5 42 and 51 North latitude. 


Containing 100,374 ſquare miles, with 155 inhabitants to each. 


ouxrahigs J] It js bornded by the Engliſh Channel and the Ne- 
therlands on the Nor th; by Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, Eaſt; by 
the Mediterranean and the Pyrenean mountains, which divide it from 
Spain, South; and by the Bay of Biſcay, Weſt. „ 
Drvisroxs.) Phe ancient provinces of this kingdom were divide 


by the firit national aſſembly into 83 W as follow: 
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4 Theſe are the original eighty-three departments into which France 
as divided by the firſt national aſſembly. But, by later decrees, the 
partment of Rhone and Loire has been divided into two departments: 
B he department of the Rox E, the chief town Lyons; and that of the 
enk, the chief town Montbriſſon. Corſica has likewiſe been divided 
„ to two departments: GoLo, the chief town Baſtia; and LIAMONR, 
. © Chief town Ajaccio. Savoy has alſo been annexed to the republic, 
4 P, er the name of the department of MounT BLanc,—the chief town 
10 OP) as has likewiſe a part of Switzerland, lately belonging to 
biſhop of Baſle, by the name of the department of MounT TERRIL- 
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BLE,— the chief town Porcutirui. The county of Nice has been declared 


a department of France, by the name of the MARITIME ALPs,—the chief 
town, ce. The territory of Avignon and county of Venaiffin, which, 
in the original diviſion, were included in Corfica, now form the depart- 
ment of Vavcrvst,—the chief town Avignon. Theſe make the num- 


ber of the departments eighty- nine, to which the French add nine more, 
into which they have divided Belgium, or the Auſtrian Netherlands, 


ceded to them by the late treaty of Campo Formio; but as theſe latter 
have been ſo lately annexed to the French republic, and as the war he- 
tween France and the emperor ſo ſoon recommenced, and ſtill conti- 
nues, they cannot as vet be conſidered as forming a part of France, 
Zvery department is ſubdivided into 4% iets, and each diſtrict into 
cazztons. 8 „„ | | 

NamE AND CLIMAT#®.] France took its name from the Francs, ot 
Freemen, a German nation, reſtleſs and enterpriſing, who conqueret the 
Gauls, the ancient inhabitants: and the Roman force not being able tv 
repreſs them, tliey were permitted to ſettle in the country by treaty. By 
its fituation, it is the moſt compact kingdom perhaps in the world: and 
well fitted for every pyrpolſe both of power and commerce; and ſince 
the beginnipg of the 15th century, the inhabitants have availed them- 
felves of many of their natural advantages. The air, particularly that 
of the interior parts of the country, is in general mild and wholetome; 
but ſome late authors think it is not nearly 1o ſalubrious as is pretend- 
ed; and it mult be acknowledged, that the French have been but tov 
ſucceſsful in giving the inhabitants of Great Britain falſe prepoſeſſons 
in favour of their own country. it muſt indeed be owned, that their 
weather is more clear and fettled than in England. In the northern 
provinces, however, the winters are more intenſely cold, and the in- 
habitants not ſo well tupplied with firing, which in France is chietly 0: 
wood, . | | LD 
Sort AND WATER.] France is happy in an excellent foil, which pro- 
duces corn, wine, oil, and almoſt every luxury of life. Some of their fruits 
have a higher flavour than thoſe of England; but neither the paſturage 
nor tillage are comparable to ours. The heats, in many parts, burn ug 
the ground, ſo that it has no verdure; and the foil barely produces 8: 
much rye and cheſnuts as ſerve to ſubſiſt the poor inhabitants: but the 
chief misfortune attending the French ſoil is, that the inhabitants, hav- 
ing been uncertain of enjoying the full fruits of their labour, have not 
applied themſelves ſufficiently to agriculture. But nature has done won, 
ders for them; and both animal and vegetable productions are found 
there in vaſt plenty. | | 8 . 

Notwithſtanding great efforts made in agriculture, much of the land 
remains uncultivated; and although fome provinces, as Alſace and 
Languedoc, yield an exuberance of corn, it is frequently imported.— In. 
deed all Europe, one year with another, does not produce fathcien! 
corn for its own conſamption ; and it is neceflary to have ſupplies fon: 
the luxuriant harveſts of America. | | . 

The French had endeavoured to ſupply the loſs arifing from ur 
precarious title to their lands, by inſtituting academies ot + es 
and propoſing premiums for its improvement, as in England; but _ 
expedients, however ſucceſsful they may be in particular inſtances» 8 
never become of national utility in any but a free country, Where ai 
huſbandman is ſure of enjoying the fruit of his labour. No ome 
better ſupplied than France is with wholeſome ſprings and water ; RE 
which the inhabitants make excellent uſe, by the help of art and engines, 
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for all the conveniences of life, Of their canals and mineral waters, 
diſtinct notice will be hereafter taken. | | 
Mouxraixs.] The chief mountains in France, or its borders, are 
the Alps, which divide France from Italy; the Pyrenees, which divide 
France from Spain; the Voſges, which ſeparate the department of that 
name from the departments of Upper Saone and Upper Rhine; Mount 
Jura, which divides France from Switzerland; the Cevennes, in the late 
prorince of Eanguedoc ; and Mont d'Or in Puy de Dome. | $598 
Riykks AND LaKEs.] The principal rivers in France are the Loire, 
the Rhone, the Garonne, and the Seine. The Loire takes its courſe north 
and north-weſt, being, with all its windings from its ſource to the tea, 
computed to run about 500 miles. The Rhone flows on the ſoath-weft 
to Lyons, and then runs on due ſouth, till it falls into the Mediterra- 
nean. The Garonne riſes in the Pyrenean mountains, takes its courſe 
firſt north-eaſt, and has a communication with the Mediterranean by 
means of à canal, the work of Lewis XIV. The Seine, ſoon after its riſe, 
runs to the north-weſt, viſiting Troyes, Paris, and Rouen, in its way, and 
falls into the Englith Channel at Havre, To thete we may add the 
Szone, which falls into the Rhone at Lyons; thy Charente, which riſes, 
near Havre de Grace, and diſcharges itfelf i the Bay of Biſcay at 
Rochefort. The Rhine, which riſes in Switzerland, is the eaſtern boun- 
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dary between France and Germany, and receives the Moſelle and the N 

darte in its patſage. The Somme, which riſes in the department of 1 

Aiſne, and pafling by St. Quentin, Peronne, and Amiens, falls into the DUE 

Englith Channel below Abbeville. The Var, which riſes in the Alps, | 75 9 

and runs fouth, dividing France from Italy, and falling into the Medt- = 

To = * . * 1 

terranean, weſt of Nice. The Adour riſes in the department of the 4 

Upper Pyrenees, and, running from eaſt to welt by Farbes and Dax, falls s 40 

into the Bay of Biſcay, below Bayonne. 2 | Mt 

The vaſt advantage, both in commerce and convenieney, which ariſes | 1 

to France from thole rivers, is wonderfully improved by the artificial 1 

ters and canals which form the chief glory of the reign of Lewis = 308 

AY. That of Languedoc was begun in the year 1600, and completed in 15 19 

1080; it was intenſted for a communication between the Ocean and the | | 348 0 

Mediterranean, for the ſpeedier patlage of the French flect : but though ' FORE 

t was carried on at an immenſe expenſe for 100 miles, over hills and 1 

ralleys, and even through a mountain in one place, it has not antwered 1 1 

lat purpoſe, By the canal of Calais, travellers eafily paſs by water WY 7 

from thence to St. Omer, Graveline, Dunkirk, Ypres, and other places. 1 

he canal of Orleans is another noble work, and runs a courſe of 1 

eighteen leagues, to the immenſe benefit of the public and the royal re- | 1:08 

demie. France abounds with other canals of the live kind, which ren- Fi 

| der her inland navigation inexpreſſibly commodious and beneficial. +208 

Few lakes are found in this country. There is one at the top of a hill 1 

near Alegre, which the vulgar report to be bottomleſs. There is another wy 

A ” Ifloire, in Puy de Dome: and one at La Beſſe, into which if a ſtone be Ws 

urown, it cauſes a noiſe like thunder. 1 

1 MIVInAL WATERS, AND The waters of Bareges, which lie near N 

| as SPRINGS, 5 the borders of Spain, under the Pyrencan bs : | 

de en 52 7 of 1185 been preferred to all the others of France, for - 1 

. "vena bo Weg The beſt judges think, however, that the de 6 1 

f lome gest 45 : zem are more owing to their CY ſucceſs with « 

f tnes of fl pertons, and the ſalubrity of the air and foil, than to the vir- 
; de Waters. The waters of Sultzbach, in the department of the 


| 6 . : 1 
per Rhine, are ſaid to cure the palſy, weak nerves, and the ſtone. 
| 2F2 et 8 
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At Bagueiis, not far from Bareges, are ſeveral wholeſome minerals aud 
baths, to which people retort as to the Engiith baths, at ſpring and 
autumn. Forges, in the department of the Lower Seine, is celebrated 
for its mineral waters; and thoſe of St. Amand cure the gravel and ob- 
ſtructions. It would be endleſs to enumerate all the other real or pre- 
tended mineral wells in France, as well as many remarkable ſprings; 
but there is one near Aigne, in Puy de Dome, Which boils violently, 
and makes a noiſe like water thrown upon lime; it has little or no 
taſte, but has a poiſonous quality, and the birds that drink of it die in- 
AS ſtantly. | 0 | a | | 
MeTAaLs AND MINERALS. | France has many unworked mines, which 
would be very productive, if duly attended to; but at preſent do not 
yield minerals ſufficient for conſumption; ſteel alone is imported, to the 
annual value of 125, 000l. The late province of Languedoc is ſaid to 
contain veins of gold and filver. Alſace has mines of filyer and copper, 
but they are too expenſive to be wrought. Alabaſter, black marble, 
Jaſper, and coal, are found in many parts of the kingdom. Bretagne 
- abounds in mines of iron, copper, tin, and lead. Salt-petre is made in 
every part of the kingdom, and /ea-/2!t is now procured free from oppret- 
ive duty, but not remarkable for its purity. At Laverdau, in Cominges, 
there is a mine of chalk. . At Berry there is a mine of oker, which terves 
for melting of metals, and for dycing, particularly the beſt drab cloth: 
and in the province of Anjou are ſeveral quarries of fine white ſtone. 
Some excellent turquoiſes (the only gem that France produces) are found 
in Languedoc; and great care is taken to keep the mines of marble and 
free-ſtone open all over the kingdom. ; 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO-} France abounds in excellent 
DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND. ö roots, in all kinds of ſeaſonings 
and ſallads, and in excellent fruits of all kinds, particularly grapes, fig3, 
prunes, cheſnuts, cider in the northern provinces, and capers in the 
fouthern. It produces annually, though not enough for conſumption, 
above twelve million pounds of tobacco, beſides hemp, flax, manna, ſat- 
fron, and many drugs. Alfice, Burgundy, Lorraine, and eſpecially the 
Pyrenean mountains, ſupply it plentifully with timber and other wood. 
Silk is fo plentitully produced, befides what is imported, as to afford a 
conſiderable trade. The cattle and horſes ore neither very numerous 
nor very good; but it has many flocks of fine theep ; yet ſo great is the 
conſumption, that both fheep and wool.are imported. The province ot 
Gatinois produces great quantities of tatfron, The wines of Champagne, 
Burgundy, Bourdeans, Gaſcony, and other provinces of France, are 10 
Well known, that they need only be mentioned. It is ſufficient to ob- 
{erve, that though they differ very ſenſibly in their taſte and. properiiGs, 
yet all of them are excelent, particularly thoſe of Champagne, Burgun— 
dy, Bourdcaux, Tolitacke, Hermitage, and Frovtiniac : and there are feu 
conſtitutions, be they ever ſo valetudinary, to which ſome one or other 
of them is not adapted. . | 
Wine, the ftaple, is made to the value of 15,090,000. annually, mote Wa 
than an eighth part of which, beſides brandy and vinegar, was exported. 
Olive oil is made in large quantities, particularly in the provinces next. 
the Mediterranean; but. the conſumption is ſo great, that much 01 1t 15 = 
imported from. Italy; the inferior fort ſupplies. the ſoap manutactories | 5 
of which there are thirty-fix at Marſeilles. | | 24 
Oak, elm, aſh, and other timber, common in England 
France; but it is ſaid, that the internal parts of the kingdom 28 
the want of fucl, A great deal of ſalt is made at Rhèe, and about Roche 
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FRANCE, 5 


fort, on the coaſt of Saintonge. Languedoc produces an herb callad kali, 
which, when burnt? makes excellent barilla, or pot-athes. The French 


| formerly were famous tor horticulture, but they are at preſent far infe- 
rior to the Englith both in the management and diſpoſition of their 
gardens. Prunes and capers are produced at Bourdeaux, and near Toulon. 


France contains few animals, either wild or tame, that are not to be 
found in England, excepting wolves. Their horſes, black cattle, and 
theep, are far inferior to the Engliſh; nor is the wool of their theep ſo 
ane. The hair and 1kin of the chamois, or mountain- goats, are more 

valuable than thoſe of England. We know of. no difference between 
the marine productions of Prance and thoſe of England, but that the 
former is not ſo well terved, even on the ſea-coaſt, With ſalt-water fiſh. 
There is a conſiderable herring fiſhery, and one for anchovies, to the an- 
nual amount of 83,0001, befides more important fi heries upon che coaſt 
of America and Newfoundland. 

ForesTs.] The chief foreſts of France are thoſe of Gita whiels 
contains 14,000 acres. of wood of yari us kinds, oak, _ ath, &c, and 
the foreſt of Fontainblean, near as large; and near Morcliiimoir is a foreſt 
of tall, ſtraight timber, of 4000 trees. Beſides thete, large numbers of 
woods, ſome of them deſerving the name of foreſts, Tie: in different 
prorinces; but too remote from ſea- carriage to be of much national 
utility, - | | 

- POPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, According to the lateſt 

CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS | and beſt calculations, 
France containedat thecommencement of the revolution about 25,000, 000 
of inhabitants. It was lately ſuppoſed, by ſome ſpeculative men, that 
the population of France had for many years becn upon the decline; 
but, upon an accurate inveſtigation, the reverſe appeared to be the fact; 


though this conntry certainly loſt a great number of valuable inhabitants 


by the revocation of the edict of Nantes*. _ 7 

The French, in their pertons, are rather lower than their neighbours ; 
bt it they are well proportioned and active, and more free than o her na- 
tions, in general, from bodily deformities. The ladies are celebrated 
more for their ſp” ightly wit thin perſonal beauty: the peaſantry in ge- 
neral are remarkably ordinary, and are beſt deſer ibed by being contraſted 
with women of the ſame rank in England. The nobility and gentry 
accompli ih themſelves in the acade .mical exerciſes of dancing, feucing, 
and riding, in the practice of which they excel all their neighbours in 
kill and eracefulneſs. They are fond of hunting; and the gentry, be- 


fore the revolution, had left off their heavy jack-boots, their "huge War- 


laddle, and monſtrous curb bridle in that e and accommodate 

theme lves to the Englith manners. ' 

15 5 genius and manners of the French are well h 10wn, and have been 
U ect of many able pens. A national vanity is their predominant. 


character: and they are per haps t hne only people ever heard of, who have 


der AL "Y yo 
derived great utility from a national weakneſs. It ſupports them under 


og nes, and impels them to actions to which true courage inſpires 
\t 
her nations. This character has been conſpicuous both in the higher 


and middling r ranks, where it Procuees excellent officers ; and in \ the 


+ 1 ear 1399, Henry IV, wh ws proteſiant, and juſily ſtyled the Great, aft- 

ee way ws the crown of France, patſed the famous edict of Nantes, whick 

Lewis X To proteſtants the free exerciſe of their religion ;- but his edi& was revoked hy 
« *hich, with the ſucceeding perſecutions, drove thoſe peat to England, 


U the; 


U. „a *4 
= nd, and other proteſtant countries, where they eſtabliſhed the fk mainifactiize, 


grew Prejudice of the country that perſecuted them. 
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Mate; and * clergy made d ependent upon penſionary eſtablithmen 
paid c::t the national tre alury; ont of which was allo paid th 


_ - 7 - "PRANED. 


common ſaldiers of France. who, it muſt confeſſed, in the preſent war 
agaiuſt the allied powers, have exhibited prodigies of valour. | 

"The French affect freedom and wit; but fabio able dreſſes and diver. 
fions engroſs too much of their converſation. Their diverſions are much 
the ſame with thoſe of the-Englith ; but their gallantry is of a very 
different complexion. Their attention to the fair degenerates into gross 
foppery in the men, and in the ladies it is kept up by admitting of 
indecent freedoras ; but the ſceming levities of both ſexes are ſ-14om at. 
tended with that criminality, which, to people not uſed to their man- 
ners, they ſeem to indicate; nor are the huſbands fo indifferent as we 
are apt to imagine about the rama of their wives. The French are 
exceſſively c: edulous and litigious: but of all people in the world they 
bear adverfity and reduction of circumſtances with the beſt grace; 
though in profperity many of them are apt to be iniclent, vain, arbi- 
trary, and imperjous. 

The French have been much cenſured for inſincerity; but this charge 
has been carried too wh and the Tay tion is gener ally owing to their 
exceſs of civility, which renders their candour {uſpicious. The Pr ench, 
in private life, have certainly many amiable qualities; and a great num- 
ber _ inſtances of generoſity aud lifintercliednets may be found among 


the 

It 1 is doing the French no more than juſtice to acknowledge, that, 25 
they are themiclves polite, ſo they have given a poliſh to the ferocious 
manners and even virtues of other nations. Before the revolution, they 
were diſpoſed to think very favourably of the Englith. They both imitate 
and admire our writers; the names of Bacon, Loc ke, Newton, Milton, 


Pope, Addiſon, Hume, Robertſon, Richardſon, and many others of the 


laſt and preſent century, are ſacred among the French of any education. 


With ſeveral defects, the French have many good qualities; polite» 
neſs of manners, attention to ſtrangers, and a general taſte for literaturs 
among thoſe in the better ranks of life. 

DrEss.) The French dreſs of both ſexes is ſo well known, that it 
1s ncedlets to espatiate upon them here; but, indeed, their dreſs in 
cities and towns is fo variable, that is next to ;mpoſfible to deſcribe it. 


They certainly have more invention in that parucul: 'r than any of their 


neighbours, and their 13 changing their faſhions is of infinite 
ſervice to their manufacture 

UBLIGION. | By the lows of tae conſtitution, framed by the firit na- 
tional aſſcunbly, no man was to be moleſted for his opinions, or inter. 
rupted in the exerciſe of bis religion. The territorial pofteſlions of the 
Gallican churc h w ere claimed as nations property, aud porn of through 


the medium Gi a Paper money, called alhgn: its, for the creditors of the 
ts 


e Ex* 


penſes of bony the religious, and the poor. All monaſtic eſtabliſh- 
ments were ſuppreſſed; but ihe friars and nuns were allowed to oblerve 
their vows, ani nuns optio 8 to renlain in their convents, or retire 
upon penſions. 

By the f. bſequent conſtitutions, it is declared that there is no po 
minant rei.gion in France. and that none is patroniſed or paid by t che 
ſtate, on it that all ſets and modes of worſhip mall enjoy equal tolche 
tioff, The ciergy are obliged to take an oath to obſerve the laws of the 
conſtitution *, Tney notity t9 the biſhop of Rome their union in doc- 


fuſal of this. 


* N any of tue clergy, called reſraftory prieſts, from a conſcientious re 3 
my 


n. 
bath, lave Lecn rjected rom their beneßces, bad many 0 of the __ curates m 
bibo ps. 
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trine, but do not pay him fees, or acknowledge any ſubordination to his 


authority. They vote as active citizens, and are eligible to ſome lay- 
offices in the diſtricts, but to no principal ones. 5 
AscHEISsHOPRICS, BISHUPRICS, &.] France, under the late mon- 
arch cal government, contained eighteen archbithoprics, and one hun- 
dred and nine biſhoprics. By the firſt national atlembly it was di- 
vided into nine metropolitan circles, having a METROPOLITAN BISHOP, 


with a tynod in each, beſides one for Paris. The metropoktan bithop 


is confirmed by the eldeſt biſhop in his circle. Appeals are made from 
the bithops to their ſynods. | nn | 

| A BisH0P was appointed to each of the eighty-three departments, 
which form ſo many dioceſes. They were appointed by the electoral 
allembly of the department, and confirmed by the metropolitan bithop, 


hut maſt have held an eccleſiaſtical . office fifteen years. The 1a- 


lirics were from 5001. to $401. per annum. Each dioceſe has alſo a fe- 
minary, with three vicars, and a vicar-general, to prepare ſtudents for 


holy orders; ard thele vicars form a council for the bithop. 


Vicans of biſhops are choſen by the biſhop from among the clergy 
of his dioceſe who have done duty ten years. Ay 

MixisTERs of parithes or. cures in the diſtricts are confirmed by the 
biſhop, and they muſt have been vicars to miniſters five years. 


Vicars of miniſters are choſen by the miniſter from among the 


prielts admitted in the dioceſe by the biſhop. | | | 
France contains more than two millions of non-catholics; and the 
ratet, who are greatly increating, are, in proportion to the catholics, 
as ohe to twelve. There are already many regular congregations, VIZ. 
German Lutherans, French and Swiis Calviniſts, Bohemian anabaptiſts, 


and. Walloon or Flemiſh diftiidents, beſides many chapels for the am- 


batfacors. It alſo contains many Jews. ST} 
LaxGUAGE.] One of the wiſeſt meaſures of Lewis XIV. was his 

encouragement of every. propoſal that tended to the purity and perfec- 

tion of the French language. He ſucceeded ſo far as to render it the 


molt univerſal of all the living tongues; a circumſtance that tended 


cqually to his greatneſs and his glory; for his court and nation thereby 


became the ſchool of arts, ſciences, and politeneſs. The French is 


chiefly compoſed of words radically Latin, with many German deriva- 
tives introduced by the Franks. It is now rather on the decay: its 
corncr-ltones, fixed under Lewis XIV. are, as it were, looſened; and, 
the pretent mode of writing and exprefling themſelves, the modern 


trench too often diſregard that purity of expreſſion which alone can ren- 


3 
«ra language claſſical and permanent. | 

c to the properties of the language, they are undoubtedly greatly in- 
01107 to the Englith : but they are well adapted to ſubjects void of ele- 


2101 or palhon; and well accommodated to dalliance, compliments, 


and common converſation. : ö 


The Lord's Prayer in French is as follows: Notre Pere, qui es aur 


die, ton nom ſoit ſauctiſib. Ton regne vienne. Ta volonté ſoit faite en la 
terre comme au ciel, Donne nous aujourd bui ndtre pain quotidien. Pardonne 


#0105 70s offences, comme nous pardonnons & ceur qui nous ont offenſes. Et ne 
ou maui point en tentation, mais nous delivre du mal: car à toi eff le regne, 
hence, et la gloire aux fiecles des ficles. Amen. | 


5 LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN. ] The French, like the other na- 

ary of Europe, were for many centuries immerſed in barbarity. The 

ld learning they began to acquire, was not of that kind which im- 
| 2F 4 | 
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proves the underſtanding, corrects the taſte, or regulates the affections. 
It confiſted in a ſubtle and quibbling logic, which was more adapted to 
pervert than to improve the faculties, But the ſtudy of the Greek and 
Roman writers, which firſt aroſe in Italy, diffuſed itſelf among the 
French, and gave a new turn to their literary purſuits. This, together 
With the encouragement which the polite and learned Francis I. gave 
to all men of merit, was extremely beneficial to French literature. 
During this reiga, many learned men appeared in France, who greatly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their writings ; among whom were Buda us 
Clement Marot, Peter du Chatel, Rabelais, and Peter Ramus. The 
names of Henry and Robert Stephens are alto mentioned by every real 
ſcholar with reſpect. It was not, however, till the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, that the French began to write with elegance in their own language. 
The Académie Frangoiſe was formed for this purpoſe: and though 
their labours, conſidered as a body, were not ſo ſucceſsful as might have 
been expected, ſome particular academicians have done great ſervice to 
letters. In fact, literary . copartnerſhips are ſeldom very ſreceſsful 
Of this we have a remarkable example in the preſent caſe, The Aca- 
demy publiſhed a dictionary for improving the French language, which 
was univerſally deſpiſed; Furetieres, a ſingle academician, publiſhed 
another, that met with univerſal approbation. i 

Lewis XIV. was the Auguſtus of France. The protection he gare 
to letters, and the penſions he beſtowed on learned men, both at home 
and abroad, which, by calculation, did not amount to above 12,0001, 
per annum, have gained him more glory than all the military enter- 
priſes upon which he expended ſo many millions. The learned men 
who appeared in France during this reign are too numerous to be men- 
tioned. The tragic poets, Racine and Corneille, have deſervedly ob- 
tained a very high reputation: the firſt was diſtinguiſhed for {kill ia 
moving the paſſions; the ſecond, for majeſty; and both, for the 
ſtrength and juſtneſs of their painting, the elegance of their taſte, and 


their ſtrict adherence to the rules of the drama. Moliere would have 


exhauſted the ſubjects of comedy, were they not every-where inex- 
hauſtible, and particularly in France. In works of ſatire and criticiſm, 
Boilean, who was a cloſe imitator of the ancients, poſſeſſed uncommon 
merit. But France has not yet produced an epic poem that can bc 
mentioned with Milton's; nor a genius of the ſame extenfive and uni- 
verſal kind with Shakſpeare, equally fitted for the gay and the ferious, 
the humorous and the ſublime. In the eloquence of the pulpit and of 


the bar, the French are greatly our ſuperiors; Boſſuet, Bourdaloue, 


Flechier, and Maftillen, have carried pulpit eloquence to a degree ot 
perfection which we may approach to, but can hardly be expected ever 
to ſurpaſs. The genius, however, of their religion and government was 


extremely unfavourable to all improvements in the moſt uſeful -branches 


of philoſophy. All the eſtabliſhments of Lewis XIV. for the advance- 

ent of ſcience, were not able to counterbalance the influence of the 
clergy, whoſe intereſt it was to keep mankind ignorant in matters of re- 
ligion and morality; and the influence of the court and miniſtry, who 
had an egual intercft in concealing the natural rights of mankind, an 
every ſound principle of government. The French have not there- 
fore ſo many good writers on moral, religions, or political ſubjects, 83 
have appeared in Great Britain, But France has produced ſome great 
men, who do honour to humanity; whoſe career no obſtacle could 1toÞ ; 
whoſe freedom no government, however deſpotic, no religion, how- 


FRANCE. . 


ever ſuperſtitious, could curb or reſtrain. As an hiſtorian, De Thou 
is entitled to the higheſt praiſe; and who is ignorant of Paſcal, or of 
the archbiſhop of Cambrayv ? Few men have done more {ervice to re- 


ligion, either by their writings or their lives. As for Monteſquieu, 


he is the legiſlator of nations: his works are read in every country and 

language; aud wherever they are read, they enlighten and invigorate the 
O * o * . . * . 

human mind. And indeed the diſtinguiſhed literary productions of the 


reign of Lewis XV. nniverſally breathe ſentiments incompatible with 


ſuperſtition or deſpotiſm ; but too many of them incur the oppoſite re- 
proach of irreligion and licentioninets. Wo 
In the belles lettres, the lighter kinds of poetry, and lively eſſays, no 


nation ever produced more agrecable writers: among whom we may 


place Montaigne, D'Argens, and Voltaire, as the moſt conſiderable. 
Before the immortal Newton appeared in England, Deſcartes was 
the greateſt philoſopher in modern times. He was the firſt who applied 


algebra to the ſolution of geometrical problems; which naturally pre- 


pared the way for the analytical diſcoveries of Newton. Many emi- 
nent mathematicians have floarithed in the preſent age, particularly 
Clairaut, Bezout, and D'Alembert ; the latter of whom, to the preciſion 
of a geometer, has united the talents of a fine writer. 


Since the beginning of the preſent century, the French have almoſt. 


vied with the Engliſh in natural philoſophy. Buffon would deſerve to 
bereckoned among men of ſcience, were he not ſtill more remarkable 
for his eloquence than for his philoſophy. He 1s to be regarded as a 
philoſophical painter of nature; and, under this view, his Natural Hiſ- 
tory is the firſt work of its kind. | | 

Their painters, Pouſſin, Le Brun, and, above all, Le Sueur, did honour 
to the age of Lewis XIV. They have none at preſent to compare with 
them in the more noble kind of painting: but M. Greuſe, for portraits 
aud converſation pieces, never perhaps was excelled. 


Sculpture is in general better underſtood in France than in moſt 
other countries of Europe. Their engravings on copper-plates have 


been univerſally and juſtly celebrated; but ſuch a liberal patronage has 
been atforded to Engliſh artiſts, that they are now thought to excel their 
ingenious neighbours, and have rivalled them alſo in the manufacture 
vt paper proper for ſuch impreiſions. Their treatiſes on ſhip-build- 
ing and engineering ſtand unrivalled; but in the practice of both they 
e outdone by the Englith. No genius has hitherto equalled Vauban 


in the theory or practice of fortification. The French were long our 


tupertors in architecture ; though we now are their equals in this art. 

ue French Encyclopedia, firſt pnbliihed in the latter years of Lewis 
. and now republiſhed in a new form, is, perhaps, the beſt dictio- 
nary of arts and [ſciences ever compiled in any country. 5 

UNIVBRSITI ES. PUBLIC COLLEGES, } Before the revolution, there 

i AND ACADEMIES. | were in France twenty-eight. 
unixerfities or public colleges, as follow: Aix, Angers, Arles, Avignon, 
Beſangon Bourdeaux, Bourges, Caen, Cahors, Dol, Douay, La Fieche, 
Montauban, Montpelier, Nantes, Orange, Orleans, Paris, Perpignan, 
Poitiers, Pont-à-Moufſon, Richelieu, Rheims, Soiſſons, Straſbourg, 
Toulonſe, Tournon, and Valence. Among theſe, the Sorbonne at Pa - 
5 Was the molt celebrated. or | 

Ine following literary eſtabliſhments were ſupported out of the 
national treaſury : the French Academy, Academy of Belles Leitres, 
enemy of SCIENCES, Royal Society of Medicine, King's Library, b. 
terratory. and tie Free School of Deſign. Under the republic, primary, 
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central, and ſpecial fehools hive been eſtabliſhed; a primary ſchoo! for 
each canton, a central ſchool for each department, and ſpecial ichools 
for the higher ſciences, ſuch. as aſtronomy, and tor thoſe arts which re. 
quire a particular education for the public ſervice, ſuch as medicine and 
zurgery. Education in theſe eſtabliſhments is at the public expente, but 
the ſcholars are maintained by their parents or friends. 

An academy called the National TInf/itute has likewiſe being founded, 
the inftallation of which took place in the hall of the former Academy of 
Sciences, in the palace of the National Muſeum, formerly the Louvre. 
It is compoſed of a hundred and forty- four members; among the firſt of 
whom were found the names of La Lande, La Place, Fourcroy, Reynel, 
Marmontc}, Volney, Bertholet, Bitaube, &c. This national academy 
holds four public nicetings in a year; its conferences point out and pro- 
mote the progrets of the arts and ſciences, but it has no authority whar- 


Ever over the tchools. | 


ANTI@UITIES AND CURFosiTIESs, } Few countries, if we except 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. Italy, can boaſt of more valuable 
remains of antiquity than France. Some of the French antiquities be- 


Jong tothe time of the Celts; and, conſequently, compared to them, thoſe 


of Rome are modern. Fatber Mabillon has given us a molt curious gc- 
count of the ſepulchres of their kings, which have been ducovered ſo 


far back as Pharamond; aud tome of them, when broke open, were 


found to contain ornaments and jewels of value. At Rheims, and 
other parts of trance, are to be ſeen triumphal arches; but the moſt 
entire is at Orange, erected on account of the victory obtained over 
the Cimbri and the Tentones, by Caius Marius and Luctatius Catulus, 
After Gaul was reduced to a Roman province, the Romans took de— 
light in adorning it with magnificent edifices, both civil and ſacred; 
f,me of which are more entire than any to be met with in Italy itickf. 
The ruins of an amphitheatre are to be found in Chalons, and likewile 


at Vienne. Niſmes, however, exhibits the moſt valuable 1emains ot 


ancient architcGure of any place in France. The famous Tour du 


Garde was raiſed in the Auguſtan age, by the Roman colony of MNilines, 


to convey a ſircam of water between two mountains for the uſe of that 


city: it confiſts of three bridges, or tiers of arches, one above another; 
the height is 174 feet, and the length extends to 723. Many other runs 
of anticuity are found at Niſmes; but the chief are the temple of Diana, 
and the amphitheatre, which is thought to - be the fineſt and molt en- 
tire of the kind of any in Europe; but, above all, the houſe erected by 
the emperor Adrian, called the Maiſon Carrée. The architecture and 
ſculpture of this building are fo exquititeily beautiful, that it enchants 
even the moſt ignorant: and it is fill entire, being very little affected 
either by the ravages of time, or the havoc of war. At Paris, in la 
Rue de la Harpe, may be cen the remains of the Jhermeæ, ſuppoſed 
to have been built by the emperor Julian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, 
about the year 356, after the ſame model as the baths of Dio leftan. 
The remains of this ancient edifice are many arches, and within them 
a large ſaloon. It is fabricated of a kind of maſtic, the compoſiiion of 
which is pot now known, intermixed with ſmall ſquare pieces Of 
free-ſfione and bricks. But the moſt extraordinary of all artificial cu- 
Tiofties is the ſubterraneous cavern at Paris. For the ſirſt building 
of that city, it was neceſſary to get the ſtone in the environs. As 
Paris was enlarged; the fireets and ſuburbs extended to and wer? 
built on the ancient quarries from which the ſtone had been taken; 
and hence proceed the caverns or frightful cavities which are found 


ander the houſes in ſeveral quarters of the city. Eight perſons ſome 
years ſince periſhed in one of them, a gulf of 150 teet deep, which 
excited the police and government to cauſe the buildings of ſeveral 
quarters to be privately propped up. All the ſuburbs of St. Jarnes's, 
Harpe-ftreet, and even the ſtreet of Tournon. ſtand upon the an- 
cient quarries ; and pillars have been erected to ſupport the weight of 
the houſes; but as the lofty buildings, towers, and ſteeples, now tell 
the eye, that what is ſeen in the air is wanting under the feet, ſo it would 
not require a very violent hock to throw back the ſtones to the places 
- trom whence they were raiſed. | | 4 
At Arles in Provence is an obeliſk of oriental granite, 52 feet high, 
and ſeven feet diameter at the baſe, and all but one ſtone. Roman 
temples and aqueducts are frequent in France. The moſt remarkable 
are in Burgundy and Guienne; the paſſage cut through the middle of a 
rock near Briangon in Dauphine is thought to be a Roman work, if E 
not of greater aniiquity. The round buckler of maſſy filver, taken out 
of the thone in 1095, being twenty inches in diameter, and weighing 
twenty-one pounds, containing the ſtory of Scipio's continence, is thought 
to be cocyal with that great general. = 
Some of the modern works of art, particularly the canals, have been 
before noticed. There are ſome ſubterraneous patlages and holes, 
eipecially at St. Aubin in Brittany, and Niont in Dauphine, really ſtu- 
pendous. | | 
CiTIES AND TOwWNs.] Theſe are numerous in France; of which we 
ſhall mention only Paris, Liſle, and their principal ſea-ports, Breſt and 
Toulon, | | 1 a 
Liſle, in French Flanders, is thought to be the moſt regular and 
ſtrongeſt fortification in Europe, and was the maſter- piece of the fa- 
mous Vauban. It is generally garriſoned with above ten thouſand 
regulars: and, for its magnificence and elegance, it is called Little 
Paris. Its manufactures of filk, cambric, and camblets, are very con- 
ſiderable; and its inhabitants amount to about fixty thouſand. Every 
reader is acquainted with the hiftory of Dunkirk, which the French 
were obliged by the treaty ef Utrecht to demolith ; but it is ſtill a thorn 
in the fide of the Englith, by being a harbour for their ſmugglers. The 
reſt of French Flanders, and its Netherlands, abound with fortified towns, 
Which carry on very gainful manufactures. 
= Proceeding ſouthward, we come to the Iſle of France; the capital | 
| o which, and of the whole kingdom, is Paris. This city has been to {310 
N ottem deteribed, that it may appear ſuperfluous to mention it more par- 7451 
| ficularly, were it not that the vanity of the French has given it a pre- | Wt: 
; tence, which it by no means deſerves, to all the capitals in the 20 
world, in every reſpect, not excepting even population. Many of 7 
4 the Englith have been impoſed upon in this point; particularly by 1 
computing from the births and burials within the bills of mortality, _ 0 
which exclude the moſt populous pari ſhes about London. Another miſ- 
fake lics in computing from births and marriages. The number of di- | 
enters of all kinds in and about London, who do not regiſter the 15 
births of their children, is very great; the regiſters of others are not known 0 j 
che public; and many of the poorer ſort will not afford the ſmall Wl 
| ESpnte of fuch a regiſtering. Another peculiarity exiſting in Lon- 
eV. 15, that many of the Londoners, who can afford the expenſe, 
1 ind themſelves conſumptive, or otherwite indiſpoſed, re- 
3s into the country, where they are buried, and thereby excluded 
dom the bills of mortality. The population of Paris, therefore, where 
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the regiſters are more exact and acceſſible to the poor, and where the 
religion and the police were before the revolution more uniform and 
ſtrict, is far more eaſily aſcertained than that of London; and by the 
beſt accounts it does not exceed ſeven or eight hundred thouſand, 
which is far ſhort of the inhabitants of London and the contiguons 
pariſhes. | | | | 
Paris is divided into three parts, —the city, the univerſity, and that 
which was formerly called the town. The city is old Paris; the uni- 
verſity and the town are the new. Paris contains more works of public 
magnificence than utility. Its palaces are mowy, and fome of its ſtreets, 
ſquares, hotels, hoſpitals, and churches, ſuperbly decorated with a pro- 
fuſion of paintings, tapeſtry, images, and ſtatues; but Paris, notwith- 
ſtanding its boaſted police, is greatly inferior to London in many of the 
conveniences of life, and the ſolid enjoyments of ſociety. Without 
entering into more minute diſquiſitions, Paris, it maſt be owned, is the 
paradiſe of ſplendour and diffipation. The tapeſtry of the Gobelins“ 
is unequalled for beauty and richneſs. The Louvre is a building that 
does honour to architecture itſelf: it was adorned by many excellent 
inſtitutions for the arts and ſciences, particularly the three academies. and 
ennobled by the refidence of thelearned. The Tuilleries, the palace of Lux- 
embourg, where a valuable collection of paintings are town, the royal 
palace and library, the guild-hall, and the hoſpital for invalids, are fu- 
perb to the higheit degree. The city of Paris is ſaid to be titteen miles 
in circumference, The hotels of the French noblefle at Paris take up 
a great deal of room with their court-yards and gardens ; and ſo do their 
convents and churches. The fſireets are very narrow, and the houtes 


very high, many of them ſeven ſtories. The houſes are built of ſtone, 


and often contain a different family on every floor, The river Seine, 
which runs through the centre of the city, is not half fo large as the 
Thames at London; it is too far diſtant from the ſea for the purpoſes 
of navigation, and is not furniſhed, as the Thames, with veſſels or boats 
of any tort; over it are many ſtone and wooden bridges, which have 


nothing to recommend them. The ſtreets of Paris are generally crowd- 
ed, particularly with coaches, which gives'that capital the appearance 


of wealth and grandeur; though, in reality, there is more ſhow than 
ſubſtance. The glittering carriages that dazzle the eyes of ſtrangers are 
moſtly common hacks, hired by the day or week to the numerous fo— 
reigners who viſit that city; and, in truth, the greateſt part of the trade 
of Paris ariſes from the conſtant ſucceſſion of ſtrangers that arrive daily 
from every nation and quarter of the globe. This aſcendency is un- 
doubtedly owing to the reputation of their language, their public build- 
ings, their libraries, and collections of paintings, that are open to the 
public; the cheapneſs of proviſions, excellency of the French wines, 
and, above all, the purity of the air and climate in France, With all | 
theſe advantages, Paris, in general, will not bear a compariton with 


London, in the more eſſential circumſtances of a thriving foreign an 


domeſtic trade, the cleanneſs of their ſtreets, neatueſs of thei? holes, 
eſpecially within; the plenty of water, and that of a better quality 
than the Seine, which, it is ſaid, diſagrees with ſtrangers, as do likewie 


their ſmall wines. In the houſes of Paris moſt of- the floors are o. 


. 5 ; 4 l - . - le 
brick, and have no other kind of cleaning than that of being ſprinkied 
with water, and ſwept once a day. | Theſe brick floors, the {tone 

* One Goblei, a noted dyer at Rheims, was the firſt who ſettled in this place, in tie 
reign of Francis I, and the honte has retained his name ever ſince: and here the greet 
Colyert, about the year 1667, cſtablifhed that valuable manufacory, | 
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firs, the want of wainſcoting in the rooms, and the thick party walls 


of ſtone, are, however, good preſervatives againſt ire, which ſeldom 
does any damage in this city. Inftead of wainſcoting, the walls are 
covered with tapeſtry or damaſk. The beds in general are very good, 
and well ornamented with tefter and curtains. Their ſhops are but 
poorly ſtored with goods; and the ſhop-keepers and tradeſmen are an in- 
dolent, loitering people. There 1s a remarkable contraſt between this 
clas of perſons and thoſe of the ſame rank in London. In Paris, the 
women pack up parcels, enter the orders, and do moſt of the drudgery 
paſinels of the thop, while the huſband loiters about, talks of the great, 


of faſhions and diverſions, and the invincible force of their armies. The 


ſplendour of the grand monarque uſed to be alfo with them a favourite 
topic of converfation, previous to the change in their political ſyſtem. 
The Parifians, however, as well as the eatives of France in general, are 


remarkably temperate in their living; and to be intoxicated with liquor 


| 5 contidered as infamous. Bread, and all manner of butchers' meat and 
poultry, are extremely good in Paris; the beef is excellent; the wine they 
generally drink is a very thin kind of Burgundy. The common people, 


« Jeſs 


in the ſummer ſeaſon, live chiefly on bread, butter, grapes, and ſmall ' 


wine, The Parifians, till lately, icarcely knew the ute of tea; but they 
have coffee in plenty. The police of Paris uſed to be fo well attended 


to, that quarrels, accidents, or felonies, ſeldom happened; and ſtrangers 


from all quarters cf the globe, let their appearance be ever ſo uncom- 
mon, met with the moſt polite treatment. The ftreets were patrolled at 
night by horte and foot; ſo judiciouſly ftationed, that no offender could 
eſcape their vigilance. They likewiſe viſited the publicans preciſely at 
the hour of twelve at night, to ſce that the company were gone; for in 
Paris no liquor could be had after that time. The public roads in France 
were under the ſame excellent regulation, which, with the torture of the 
rack, prevented robberies in that kingdom; but, for the ſame reaſon, 
when robberies did happen, they were always attended with the death of 
the unfortunate travelier; and indeed this is the general practice in every 
country of Europe, Great Britain excepted. | 

The environs of Paris are very plcaſant, and contain a number of fine 
feats, ſmall towns, and villages: {ome of them, being ſcattered on the 
edges of hills rifing from the Seine, are remarkably delightful. | 

The palace of Vertailles, which ſtands twelve miles from Paris, though 
magnificent and expenſive beyond conception, and adorned with all 
that art can furniſh, is a collection of buildings, each of exquiſite archi- 
tecture, but not forming a whole, agreeable to the grand and ſublime 
of that art. The gardens, and water-works (which are ſupplied by 
means of prodigions engines, acrols the Seine at Marli, about three 
miles diſtance), are aſtoniſhing proofs of the fertile genius of man, and 
highly worthy of a ftranger's attention. Trianon, Marli, St. Germain 
en Laye, Meudon, and other royal palaces, are laid out with taſte and 
Judgment; each has its peculiar beauties for the entertainment and 
amuſement of that luxurious court which lately occupied them; but 
ſome of them are in a ſhametul condition, both as to repairs and clean- 
lines. | ON” | | 

Breſt is a ſmall but very ſtrong town, upon the Engliſn channel, 
with a maſt ſpacions and finely fortified road and harbour, the beſt and 


tafeſt in all the kingdom; yet its entrance is difficult, by reaſon of. 


many rocks lying under water. At Breſt there was a court of admiralty, 
* academy for tea affairs, docks, and magazines for all kinds of naval 
Avres, rope-yards, ſtore-houſes, &c. inſomuch that it may be termed the 
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capital receptacle for the navy of France, for which it is admirahly wel 
adapted. | | | | | 
Lewis XIV. rendered Toulon, from a pitiful village, a ſea-port of 
great importance. He fortified both the town and harbour for the re. 
ception and protection of the navy. Its old and its new harbour Jie 
contiguous ; and, by means of a canal, ſhips paſs from the one to the 
other, both of them having an outlet into the ſpacious outer harbour. 
Its arſenal, eftabliſhed allo by that king, has a particular ſtore-houſe for 
each ſhip of war; its guns, cordage. &c. being ſeparately laid up. Here 
are ſpacious workthops, for blackſmiths, joiners, carpenters, lock- 
Imiths, carvers, &c. Its rope-walk, of ſtone, is 320 toiſes or fathom; 
in length, with three-arched walks. Its general magazine ſupplics 
whatever may be wanting in the particular ftore-houſes, and contains 
an immenſe quantity of all kinds of ſtores, diſpoſed in the greatelt 
order. | — | 
CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] Next to Henry IV. jaſtly ſtyled 
the Great, the famous Colbert, miniſter to Lewis XIV. may be called 
the father of the French commerce and manufactures. Under him there 
was a great appearance that France would make as illuſtrious a figure 
as a trading, as ſhe did then as a warlike people; but the truth is, the 
French do not naturally poſſeſs that undaunted perſeverance which iz 
neceſſary for commerce and coloniſation, though no people, in theory, | 
underſtand them better. It is to be conſidered at the fame time, that | 
France, by her ſituation, by the turn of her inhabitants for certain ma- 
nufactures, and the happineſs of her foil, muſt be always potleilcd of 
great inland and neighbouring trade. | | | 
The filk manufacture was introduced into France fo late as the reign 
of Henry IV; and in the age of his grandſon Lewis XIV. the city of 
Tours alone employed 8000 looms, and 800 mills. The city of Lyons 
then employed 18,000 looms ; but after the inipoiitic and unjuſt re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes, the expulſion of the proteſtants, and 
the ruinous wars maintained by France, they decreaſed to 4000; and 
their filk manufacture is now rivalled by that of England, where the 
French proteſtants took refuge, and were happily encouraged. Next 
to Tours and Lyons, Paris, Chatillon, and Niſmes, are moſt celebrated 
for filk manufactures. France before the revolution contained 1,500 fl 
mills, 21,000 looms for ſtuffs, 12, 000 for ribbons and lace, 20,000 tor filk 
ſtockings, all of which employed two millions of people. They allo ma- 
nufacture gloves and ſtockings from ſpider-filk. On the other hand, the 
French woollen cloths and ſtuffs, more eſpecially at Abbeville, Amiens, 
and Paris, are ſaid to be now little inferior to thoſe of England, and have | 
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"i greatly injured them, particularly in the Turkith market, affiſted by the 
we! | clandeſtine importation of Engliſh and Triſh wool, and workmen from 
1 this country. e . b ; 
1 In manufactures, the French have always been diſtinguiſhed for their 
5 invention, and the Englith for their ſuperior improvement. Abbetile 
| 1 15 famous tor cloth, linen, fail-cloth, and ſoap; Auvergne for fins thread, 
18 lace, ſtuffs, and paper; Niſmes for fine ſerges; Cambray for cambrics; 
#4 St. Quentin for lawns; and Picardy for plate glaſs. 


The diſtricts adjoining the Britiſh channel contain many ſheep of the 
Englith breed, which are ſaid to degenerate by removal from their na- 
tive ſoil. | | . 5 

Beſides the infinite advantage ariſing to her inland commerce, from her 
xi vers, navigable canals, and a connection with two ſeas, her foreign trade 
before the reyolution might be ſaid to extend itſelf all over the globe, 4 
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fumery, paper, prints, books, drugs, dyes, &c. 
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is a 1 point whether France was a loſer by its ceſſion of Canada 
and part of Louifigna by the peace of 1703. But the iſland of St. Do- 
mingo, of which the long potletled the moſt valuable part, and now, has 


the whole, ceded to her by the tate treaty with Spain, 1s a moſt impror- 


able acquiſition, and the moſt valuable of all her foreign colonies. In 
the Welt Indies, the likewiſe held, till the prefent war, the important 
tagar iflands of Martinico, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, St. Bartholomew, 
Deſeada, and Marigalante. Her pofletiions 1 in North America are only 
a {mall tract upon the Mitlifippt. 
The French poiletiions in the Eaſt Indies were never very conſiderable; 
but ſach as they are, they are now in. the hands of the Engliſh. 

Mr. Anderſon gives the following account of the trade of ran before 
the revolution: Her land trade to Switzerland and Italy is by way of 


Lyons to Germany, through Metz and Stratbourg to the Netherlands. 


throngh Lifle—to Spain (a "moſt profitable one), through Bayonne and 
Perpignan. As for her navai commerce, her ports in the Channel, and 
on the Weſtern Ocean, are trequented by all the trading nations in Ku- 
rope, to the great advantage of France. more eſpecially reſpecting what is 
carried on with England, "Holland. and Italy, The trade from her Me- 
diterranenn ports (More particularly from Marſeilles) with Turkey and 
3 has long been very conſiderable. The negro trade from Guinea 


ſupplies her tugar 5 beſides the gold, ivory, and drugs got tron 


thence,” 

Phe exports are wine, vinegar, brandy, oil, filks, ſatins, linens, woolldin 
cloth, tapeſtries, laces, gold and filver embroideries, toys, trinkets. Per- 
The imports are hard- 
ware, earthen ware, cottons, met tals. hemp, Bax, filk, wool, hories, Eaſt 


and Welt India goods, &c. Before the revolution it employed one mil- 


lon tons of ſhipping, with near 59.000 ſeamen; the imports were valued 
at 0,583.3331, the exports at 12,500,000L. and it had a balance of trade 


ot more than two millions in its favour ; but its trade and manufactures 


tare fince greatly deelined. 
PUBLIC TRADING COMPANIES. |] It has no trading companies (having 
aboliſhed all monopolies) but a bank or caiſſe d eſcompte, and a bank of 
exiragrdinaries. A plan has lately been propoſed for eftabiiſhing a bank 
bmilar to that of England; but it will probably meet the fate of all form- 
er plans of the ſame nature. 
CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. | 8 by the a in 
89, founded a new conſtitution, upon the principle that all men are free, 
and equal in their rights. After the death of the king, in the year 1793, 


tether conſtitution was framed, and adopted, which was again ſuc- 


ceeued by another, utually called ihe conſitution of the third year. By this 
conſtitution the- government was veſted in a directory of five members, 
ana ſegitlative body compoſed of a council of ancients, of two hundred 
and fifty members, and a council of five hundred. 

Pat in November, 1709, this conſtitution was likewite overthrown, 
and a new form of government erectcd, conſiſting of what is called a 
coniervative ſenate of eighty members; a tribunate of one hundred; a 
10 Sillative body of three hundred ; and three conſuls, nominated for ten 


ears, and indefinitely re- eligib! Ty The brit conſul potletles ſuch attri- 


be and exerciſes ſuch fi anctions, as give him the moſt ample power; 
_ chis office is now held by general Buonaparte, the author of this re- 
ation and conſtitution. How long this form of government may re- 


nu 
wan unaltered by a new revolution : anong this mulable and violent peo- 
fe time mult dileorer. | 
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After the reader has been told of the excellency of the climate, and 
fertility of the foil of France; her numerous manufactures and extenfive 
commerce; her great cities, her numerous towns, ſea-ports, rivers, and 
canals; the cheapneſs of proviſions, wines and liquors; the formidable 
armies and fleets ſhe has ſent forth, to the terror of Europe; and the na- 
tural character of her inhabitants, their ſprightlineſs and gaiety; he will 
undoubtedly conclude that her people are the moſt opulent and happy 
in Europe. The reverſe, however, appears to be the ſtate of that nation 
at preſent ; and we do not find that in any former period they were more 
rich or more happy. / 

The moſt obvious cauſes of this national poverty took their riſe from 
the ambition and vanity of their Kings and courtiers, which led them into 
ſehemes of univerſal dominion, the aggrandiſement of their name, and 
the enſlaving of Chriſtendom. Their wars, which they ſometimes car- 
ried on againſt one half of Europe, and in which they were generally 
unfortunate, led them into difficulties to which the ordinary reyenucs 
were inadequate ; and hence proceeded the arbitrary demands upon the 
ſubject, under various pretences, in the name of loans, free-gifts, &c. 

When theſe failed, other methods, more deſpotic and unwarrantable, 
ſuch as raiſing and reducing the value of money as it ſuited their own 
purpoſes, national bankruptcies, and other grievous oppreliions, were 
adopted, which gave the flniſhing blow to public credit, and ſhook the 
foundations of trade, commerce, and induſtry, the fruits of which no 
man could call his own. | | 

When we conſider the motives of theſe wars, a defire to enflave and 
render miſerable the nations around them, that man muſt be devoid of 
humanity whole breaſt is not raiſed with indignation upon the bare men- 
tion of the blood that has been ſpilt, the miſeries and deſolations that 
have happened, and the numerous places that have fallen a ſacrifice to 
their ambition. It appears too plain, that, while they thus graſp after 
foreign conqueſt, their country exhibits a picture of miſery and beggary, 
Their towns, very few excepted, make a moſt diſmal and folitary ap- 
pearance. The ſhops are mean beyond deſcription. That this 15 the 
appearance of their towns, and many of their cities, we may appeal to 
the obſervation of any one who has been in that kingdom. We have 
in another place mentioned the natural advantages of France, where the 
hills are covered with grapes, and moſt extenfive plains produce excel- 
lent crops of corn, rye, and barley. Amidſt this profuſion of plenty, 
the peatant and his family barcly exiſted upon the gleanings, exhibiting 
a ſpectacle of indigence hardly credible ; and to ſee him plonghing the 
ground with a lean cow, aſs, and a goat yoked together, excited in an 
Englith traveller that pity to which human-nature is entitled. The 
French peaſant is now become a citizen ; but time mult decide whether 
his ſituation be eflentially and permanently amended. k 

Rrevexuzs.] Some authors make the amount of the aſſeſſed taxes for 
the year 1792 only 300,000,000 livres, equal to 12,500,000). ſterling, 
and, with the incidental taxes, in all 15.500,000l. ſterling—necar nine 
millions leſs than before the revolution, when the noblefle and clergy 
were exempted. | | : 

All exciſes and exciſemen, tythes, and game laws, are now aboliſhed, 
and the roads maintained at public expenſe. _ 

The Revexve in the year 1788, before the revolution, was 2 
lions and a half ſterling; and its ordinary expenditure excceded t 
venue five millions and a half. | ; 

The extraordinary expenſcs of the war carried on by the republic 
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been principally defrayed by the ſeizure of church lands, confiſcations, 
requiſitions and contributions impoſed on the conquered countries, 
which are very different from permanent reyenue. 

In the year 1797, Gilbert, a member of the council of five hundred, 


| ftated the revenue for the Gth year at 479,593,579 livres, or 19,980,000}, 


ſterling. . . I | | 

On ths 13th of October, 1799, the executive directory ſent a meſſage 
to the council of five hundred, ſtating the amount of the receipts of the 
7th year of the republic at 47 0,000,000 livres, or ſomewhat aboys 
19,800,0001. ſterling. The expenſes of the year they ſtated, at the fame 


* 
* 


time, at 726,000,000 livres; or 30,250,000 ſterling. 

The public Der, 1784, was C. 141,066,000. 

MILITARY AND MARINE STRENGTH.] There is no nation in Europe 
where the art of war, particularly that part of it relating to gunnery and 
fortification, is better underſtood than in France. Beſides other methods 
for cultivating it, there was a royal military academy eſtabliſhed pur- 
poſely for training up 500 young gentlemen at a time, in the ſeveral 
branches of this great art. | | 

Akuz.] The peace eſtabliſhment of the army, for the year 1792, was, 


Infantry, - - + -+- 111,000 
Cavalry, + ---- . 30,000 
Artillery. . 11,000 


Total, - 152,000 


Theſe are called troops of the line, and, along with the volunteer national 
guards, 1ormed an army, on the frontiers, of 224,000 men. 5 
The municipal army, or national guards, are a kind of embodied mili- 
tia for the interior defence of the kingdom, and amount to between three 
and four millions. 5 

The gendarmerie are an auxiliary body of troops for the protection of 
laws and police. . | 

This was the eſtabliſhment before the war; but fince the attack made 
upon the French by the allied powers, the number of troops they have 
brought into the field almoſt exceeds belief. In the year 1704, they hag 


50,000 etfetive men in arms; which force was diſtributed as follows 


The army of the north, +--+ +++ 220,000 
The united armies of the Rhine and Moſelle, .. 280,009 
The army of the Alps, - -- ++ +++ —ͤ—ů̃ 60,000 
The army of the eaſtern Pyrenees, - - - . - 80,000 
The army of the fonth, - -+- +++ ++ 60,000 
'The army of the weſt, 259492400 805-00 Re oy” 80,000 | 


Total, - - 780,000 
The report of the miniſter, towards the cloſe of the year 1791, 
ates the ſhips in good condition to be eighty- ſix of the line, and ſeventy- 
eight frigates, beſides fireſhips, coryettes, galleys, and cutters. But the 
ePeated victories of the Englith by fea, in the courſe of the preſent war, 


7G now extremely reduced, and, indeed, nearly annihilated, the navy of 
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450 FRANCE. 
conſtitution on the principles it has declared, aboliſhed, irrevocably, thoſe 
inſtitutions which are injurious to liberty and equality of rights. 
There is no longer any nobility, nor peerage, nor hereditary diffinfions, 
nor 4;ference of orders, nor feudal government, nor patrimonial Juriſdi@iom, 
nor any of the titles, denominations, and prerogatives, which are derived 
from them; nor any of the orders of chivalry, corporations, or decorations, 
for which proofs of nobility were required; nor any kind of ſuperiority 
but that of public functionaries in the exerciſe of their functions. 
Royalty, which was one branch of the ancient conſtitution, is now 
5 aboliſhed, and the unfortunate monarch decapitated. > 
"HrsTory.] The hiſtory of no country is better authenticated than 
that of France, and it is particularly intereſting to an Engliſh reader. 
This kingdom, which was by the Romans called Tranſalpine Gaul, or 
Saul beyond the Alps, to diſtinguiſh it from Ciſalpine Gaul, on the Ita- 
lian fide of the Alps, was probably peopled from Italy, to which it lies 
contiguons. Like other European nations, it foon became a deſirable 
object to the ambitious Romans; and, after a brave refiſtance, was an- 
nexed to their empire, by the invincible arms of Julius Cæſar, about for- 
ty- eight years before Chriſt. Gaul continued in the poſſeſſion of the Ro- 
mans, till the downfall of that empire in the fifth century, when it became 
a prey to the Goths, the Burgundians, and the Franks, who ſubducd but 
did not extirpate the ancient natives. The Franks themſelves, who 
gave it the name of France, or Frankenland, were a collection of teveral 
people inhabiting Germany, and particularly the Salii, who lived on 
the banks of the river Sale, and who cultivated the principles of juriſ- 
prudence better than their neighbours. Thele Salii had a rule, which 
the reſt of the Franks are ſaid to have adopted, and has been by the mo- 
dern Franks applied to the ſucceſſion of the throne, excluding all females 
from the inheritance of ſovereignty, and is well known by the name of 
the Salic Lazy. | = | 
The Franks and Burgundians, after eſtabliſhing their power, and re- 
ducing the original natives to a ſtate of flavery, parcelled out the Jand 
among their principal leaders; and ſucceeding kings found it neceſſaty 
to confirm their privileges, allowing them to exereiſe toyereign authority : 
in their reſpective governments, until they at length aſſumed an indepen- 
dendy, only acknowledginy the king as their head. This gave riſe to 
thote numerous principalitics that were formerly in France, and to the 
teyeral parliaments ; for every province became, in its policy and govert- 
ment, an epitome of the whole kingdom ; and no laws were made, ot 
taxes raiſed, without the concurrence of the grand council, conſiſting of 
the clergy and of the nobility. | | 5 
Thus, as in other European nations, immediately after the diſſolution 
of the Roman empire, the firſt government in France ſeems to have been 
a kind of mixed monarchy, and the power of their kings extremely cir- 
cumſcribed and limited by the fendal barons. 
The firſt Chriſtian monarch of the Franks ( 
the beſt French hiſtorians) was Clovis, who began his reign 
and was baptiſed, and introduced Chriſtianity, in the year 490 ; 
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| myſterious ſacrifice, he exclairned, with religious fervour,“ Had . 
: | his injuries! 


preſent with my valiant Franks, I wonld have revengec 0 
But though he publicly profeſſed to acknowledge the truth of the go al 
its divine precepts were but little reſpected. From this period the 3 

1 hintery exhibits a ſerizs of great events; and we find the m gener? 5 ” 
1 | giged in doibeſtie broils, or foreign wars, The firſt race of their Kings, 
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FRANCE. 


prior to Charlemagne, found a cruel enemy in the Saracens, who then 
over-ran Europe, = retaliated the barbarities of the Goths and Van- 
dals upon their po : 

whom we have often mentioned as the glory of thoſe dark ages, became 
maſter of Germany, Spain, and part of Italy, and was crowned king of 
the Romans by the pope; he divided his empire, by will, among his ſons; 
which proved fatal to his family and poſterity. Soon after this, the Nor- 
mans, a fierce warlike people from Norway, Denmark, and other parts 
of Scandinavia, ravaged the kingdom of France; and, about the year 
900, obliged the French to yield Normandy and Bretagne to Rollo their 
leader, who married the king's daughter, and was pertuaded to profeſs 
himſelf a Chriſtian, This laid the foundation of the Normafi power in 
France, which afterwards gave a king to England, in the perſon of 


William duke of Normandy, who ſubdued Harold, the laſt Saxon king, 
in the year 1009. This event proved unfortunate and ruinous to 


France, as it engaged that nation in almoſt perpetual wars with England, 
for which it was not an equal match, notwithſtanding its numbers, and 
the afliſtance it received from Scotland. ; 7 
The rage of cruſading, which broke out at this time, was of infinite 
ſervice to the French crown, in two reſpects: in the firſt place it carried 
off many thouſands of its turbulent ſubjects, and their leaders, who were 
almoſt independent of the king: in the next, the king ſuccecded to the 
ettates of many of the nobility, who died abroad without heirs. | 
But, patling over the dark ages of the crutades, their expedition to the 
Holy Land, and wars with England, which have already been mentioned, 
we ſhall proceed to that period when the French began to extend their 
influence over Europe, in the reign of Francis I. contemporary with 
Henry VIII. of England, This prince, though he was braves to excels 
in his own perſon, and had defeated the Swifs, who till then were 
deemed invincible, was an unfortunate warrior. He had great abilities 
and great defects. He was a candidate for the empire of Germany, but 
loſt the imperial crown—Charles V. of the houſe of Auſtria, and king 


of Spain, being choſen. In the year 1520, Francis having invited 


Henry VIII. of England to an interview, the two kings met in an open 
plain, near Calais, where they and their attendants diſplayed their mag- 
nificence, with ſuch emulation and profuſe expenſe, as gave it the 
name of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Feats of chivalry, parties of gal- 


| lantry, together with ſuch exerciſes and paſtimes as were in that age 
reckoned manly or elegant, rather than ſerious buſinels, occupied both 


courts during eighteen days that they contiuued together*. Francis 
made ſome ſucceſsful expeditions againſt Spain, but ſuffered his mother, 
of whom he was very fond, to abuſe his power: by which he difobliged 
the conftable of Bourbon, the greateſt of his ſubjects, who joined in a 


5 The French and Engliſh hiſtorians deſcrihe the pomp of this interview, and he— 
various ſpectacles, with great minutenefs. One circumitance mentioned by the matre 
ichal de Fleuranges, who was preſent, and which appears ſingular in the preſent age, 
5 commonly omitted. „ After the tournament,” ſays be, “ the French and Englith 
wreſtlers made their appearance, and wreſtled in preſence of the kings and the ladves ; 
and as there were many ſtout wreſtlers there, it afforded excellent paſtime; but as the 
king of France had neglected to bring any wreſliers out of Bretagne, the Englich gain» 
ed the prize —After this the kinys of France and England retired to a tent, where they 
drank together, and the king of England ſeizing the king of France by the collar, ſaid, 

My brother, I muſt wreſtle qwith you,” and endeavoured once or twice to trip up his 
x s the king of France, who was a dexterous wrettler, twiſted him round, and 
eee ee oy 155 earth with prodigions violence. Ihe king of ages wanted ts 
p. 329, io combat, but was prevented.“ —AMemeoires de Fleuranges, I2mo. Paris, 1733, 
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erity. In the year 800, Charlemagne, king of France, 
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inſt hun with the emperor and Henry VIIE. of England. 

In his adventurous expedition into Italy, he was taken priſoner at the 
battle of Pavia, in the year 1524, and obliged to agree to diſhonourable 
terms, which he never meant to perform, to. regain his liberty. His 
non-performance of thoſe conditions was afterwards the ſource of many 
wars between him and the emperor; and he died in 1547. 

France, at the time of his death, notwithſtanding the variety of Gif- 
agreeable events during the late reign, was in a flouriſhing condition, 
Francis I. was ſucceeded by his fon Henry II. who, upon the whole, was 
an excellent and fortunate prince. He continued the war with the em- 
peror of Germany to great advantage for his own dominions; and was 
fo well ſerved by the duke of Guiſe, that, though he loſt the battle of $t, 
Quentin againſt the Spaniards and the Engliſh, he retook Calais from 
the latter, who never fince had any footing in France. He married his 
ion the dauphin to Mary queen of Scots, in hopes of uniting that king— 
dom to his crown; but in this ſcheme, he, or rather his country, was 
unfortunate, as may be ſeen in the hiſtory of Scotland. He was killed 
in the year 1559, at an unbappy tilting-match, by the count of Mont- 


gomery. 
He was ſuccecded by his ſon, Fr rancis II. a weak, ſickly, inactive 


prince, and only thirtecn years of age. whoſe power was entirely en- 
groſſed by a prince of the honſ> of Guiſe, uncle to his wife, the beau- 
tiful queen of Scotland. This engrotiment of power encouraged the 
Bourbon, the Montmorenci, and other great families, to form a 
firong oppoſition againtt the government. Antony, king of Navarre, 
was at the head of the Bourbon family; but the queen- mother, the fa 

mous Catharine of Medicis, being obliged to take part w ith the Guiſes, 
the confederacy, which had adopted the cauſe of Huguenotiſm, Was 
broken in pieces, when the ſudden death of Francis hap pened, in the 
year 1500. | 

This event took place while the prince of Conds, brother to the king 
of Navarre, was undcr ſentence of death for a conſpiracy againſt the 
but the quecn-mother ſaved him, to balance the interc et of the 
Guiſes; fo that the ſole direction of affairs fell into her hands, during 
the mino "ty 01 her lecond fon, Charles IX. Her regency was 4a con. 
tinned 885 of diſtimulation, treachery, and Bnirder The duke 6 
One, as the cores of the prote ants, was aflaſſinated by one 
Poet 4 the ſiege of Orléans; nd the murderer was unjuſtly thought 
to have been inſtigated by the famous, Coligni, admiral of France, who 
was then at the head of the proteftant party. Three civil wars ſucceeded. 
At ength the court pretended to grant tho Hogue! ots a very advan— 
t:17cous peace, and a match was concluded between Henry, the young 


l $ " 
The heads 


ki in of Navy Arre, a | proteftant, and the French king” 8 aner, 
als at Paris, with 


court; 


— 
2 


of the proteftants were invited to celebrate the nuptia! 4, 
the infernal vicyw of f butchcring them all, if poitble, in one night. The 
t was not comple toly executed, 


project proved but too ſucceſoful, tho! 15h it wat 
on St. Bartholomew's day, 1572, The king himſelf lil! ed in the mal- 
facre, in u Toon the admiral Coligni fell. The ſignal tor the inuuman 
flaughter of to many thouſands was to be made by ſtriking the great 
bell of the palace. At that dreadful knell, the work of death was! begun, 
and humanity recoils from the þ rrors of the fatal ni ght of St. Ba thor 
lomew ; yet the reader may expect, amidſt the general Carnage, that ſome 
few moments ſhould be dev oted to the fat of Coligni. He bad long _ 


ed to reſt, when he was arcuteid by the noiſe of the a! Tadlins, WO AER id 
- er; 21 


rounded his honſe. A German, named Beſme, entered his chamb 1 
ed to me et death wich th 


the admir al, appreliending lis intention' prepared De 


Yeh, Up, 52 . 
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ſortitude which had ever diſtinguiſhed him. Incapable of reſiſtaneg 


from the wounds, he had received by two halls in a late attemps to af 
{aflinate him, with an undiſmayed conntenance, he had ſcarce uttered 
the words“ Young man, reſpect theſe grey hairs, nor ſtain them with 
blood,” when Beſme plunged his 1word into his boſom, and, with his 
barbarous affociates, threw the body into the court. The young duke 
of Guiſe contemplated it in filence; but Henry, count d*Angouleme, 

natural brother to Charles, ſpurned it with his foot, exclaiming, N Cou- 
rage, my friends! we have begun well; let us finiſh in the E 


ner.“ It is ſaid that about 30, 000 proteſtants were murdered at Paris, 


and other parts of France : and this brought on a fourth civil War. 
Though a freſh peace was concluded in 1573 with the proteſtants, vet 
a Hh civil war broke out the next year, w hen the bloody Charles IX. 


died without heirs. 


His third brother, the duke of Anjou, had e time before been 
chofen king of Poland; and hearing of his brother's death, he with tome 
difficulty eleaped to France, where he took quiet poſleſſion of that crown, 
by the name of Henry HE. 

Religion at that time ſupplied to the reformed nobility of France the 
fendal powers they had loſt. The heads of the prote ſtants could raiſe ar- 

ics of Huguenots. The governors of provinces behaved in them as if 

be had been independent of the crown; and the parties were ſo eq aally 
alanced, that the na x of the king alone turned the ſcale. A Holy 
en Was formed for the defence of the catholic religion, at the head 
of which was the Gas e 5 Guiſe. The proteſtants, under the prince of 
Conde aud the duke of Alengon, the King's brother, called the German 
princes to their afutiance ; and a fixth civil war broke out in 1577, in 
which the king of Spain took the part of the league, in revenge of the 
duke of Alenqon, declaring himſelf lord of the Netherlands. The civil 


War was finiſhed within the year, by another pretended peace. The 
king, from his firſt acceſſion to the crown, had plunged himſelf into a 


courſe of infamous debauchery and religious extravagances. He was 
entirely governed by his profligate favourites, but he poſleſled natural 
good ſenſe. He began to ſuſpect that the proſcriptions of the pro- 
teſtants, and the letting ide from the ſuccefiion the king of Navarre, 
on account of his religion, which was aimed at by the holy league, 
was With a view to place the duke of Guile, the idol of the Roman- - 
catholics, on the throne, to which that duke had ſome dit tant preten- 
ons, To ſecure himſelf on the throne, a ſeventh civil war broke out 
1 1579, and another in the year 1585, both of them to the diſadvan- 
tage at the proteſtants, through the abilities of the duke of Guiſe. The 
king thought him now ſo dangerous, that, after inviting him in a 
friendly manner to court, both he, and his brother the cardinal, were, by 
his majeſty's orders, and in a manner under! His eyes, baſcly a aa 
in 1588. The leaguers, upon this, declared that Henry had forfeited his 
con, and was an enemy to religion. This obli; 800 him to throw him- 
* into the arms of the proteſtants; ; but while he was befieging Paris, 
* the leaguers had their greateſt force, he was in his turn a allallinated 
one Cle ment, a young entkhufiaſtic monk, in 1583. In Henry III. 


| ended the line of Valois. 


_ be readers of hiſtory are well acquainted with the dit Heulties, on 
b ; 
dunt of jus religion, which Henry IV. king of ' Navarre , head of 


1 
Amal! I: 311 


Lie nl 15 ing ns the P3 -renoaU 1101 intains, ot the greate > 17 part 0 
er 


Navarre, Henry's predec effors had been una Oſponeted by Ferdi- 
„ ens Of Spain, about the year 1312. 
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the houſe of Bourbon, and the next heir by the Salic law, had to en- 
counter before he monnted the throne, The leaguers were headed by 
the duke of Maine, brother to the late duke of Guiſe; and they drew 
from his cell the decrepit cardinal of Bourbon, uncle of the king of 


' Navarre, to proclaim him king of France. Their party being ſtrongly 


ſupported by the power of Spain and Rome, all the glorions actions per- 
formed by Henry, his courage and inagnaninuty, ſeemed only to make 
him more illuſtriouſly unfortunate : for he and his little court were ſome- 
times without common neceſſaries. He was, however, perſonally be- 
loved; and no objection lay againſt him, but that of religion. The 
leaguers, on the other hand, ſplit among themſelves; and the French 
nation in general were jealous of the Spaniards. Henry, after experi- 
Encing a variety of good and bad fortune, came ſecretly to a reſolution of 
declaring himſelf a Roman-catholic. This was called a meaſure of pru- 
dence, it not of necetlity, as the king of Spain had offered his daughter 
Iſabella Clara Eugenia to be queen of France, and would have married 
her to the young duke of Guile. | 

In 1593, Henry went publicly to maſs, as a mark of his converſion, 
This complaiſance wrought wonders in his favour; and having with 
great difficulty obtained abſolution from the pope, all France ſubmitted 
to his autharity, and he had only the crown of Spain to contend with; 
Which he did for feveral years with various fortune. In 1598, he pub- 


| liſhed the fimous edict of Nantes, which ſecured to his old friends, the 


of Vervins was concluded with Spain. Henry next chaſtiſed the duke 
of Savoy, who had taken advantage of the late troubles in his kingdom; 
and applied himſelf with wonderful attention and ſuccets (afliſted in 5! 
his undertakings by his miuiſter, the great Sully) to cultivate the hap- 
pineſs of his people, by encouraging manufactures, particularly that of 
ilk, the benefit of which France experiences at this day. Having re- 
eſtabliſhed the tranquillity, and jn a great meaſure ſecured the happinels 
of his people, he formed connections with the neighbouring powers, for 
reducing the ambition of the houſe of Auſtria; for which purpoſe, it is ſaid, 
he had formed great ſchemes, and collected a formidable army; others 
ſay (for his intention does not clearly appear), that he deſigned to have 
formed Chriſtendom into a great republic, of which France was to be 
the head, and to drixe the Turks out of Europe; while others attribute 
his preparations to more ignoble motives, that of a criminal paſſion for 
a favourite princeſs, whoſe haſband had carried her for protection into 
the Auſtrian dominions. Whatever may be in theſe conjectures, it 1s 
certain, that, while he was making preparations for the coronation of his 
queen, Mary of Medicis, and was ready to enter upon his grand expe- 
dition, he was affaſlinated in his coach,. in the ſtreets of Paris, by one 
Ravaiilac, another young enthufiaſt like Clement, in 1610. 25 
Lewis XIII. ſon to Henry IV. was but nine years of age at the time 
of his father's death. 4s he grew up, be diſcarded his mother and her 
favourites, and choſe for his miniſter the famous cardinal Richelieu, who 
put a period, by his refolute and bloody meaſures, to the remaining 15 
berties of France, and to the religious eſtabliſhment of the proteſtants 
there, by taking from them Rochelle, though Charles I. of England, 
who had married the French king's fiſter, made ſome weak efforts, by 
his fleet and arms, to prevent it. This put an end to the civil wars 
account of religion in France. Hiſtorians ſay. that in theſe wars 2907+ 
a million of men loft their lives; that 150,000,000 livres were ſpent in 
carrying them cn; and that nine cites, tour hundred villages, 


ws 


FRANCE. — _ 
thouſand churches, two thouſand monaſteries, and ten thouſand houſes, 
were burnt or otherwile deſtroyed during their continuance. 

Richelieu, by a maſterly train of politics, though himſelf bigoted to 
popery, ſupported the protettants of Germany, and Guſtavus Adolphus, 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria. After quelling all the rebellions and con- 
ſpiracies which had been formed againſt him in F rance, he died fome 
months before Lewis XIII. who, in 1043, leſt his fon, afterwards the 
famous Lewis XIV. to inherit his kingdom. 189185 | | 

During that prince's non-age, the kingdom was torn in pieces under 
the adminittration of his mother, Anne of Auſtria, by the factions of the 
great, and the divifions between the court and parliament, for the moſt 
trifling cauſes, and upon the moſt deſpicable principles. The prince of 
Conde fluned like a blazing ſtar; ſometimes a patriot, ſometimes a 
courtier, and ſometimes a rebel. He was oppoſed by the celebrated 


Turenne, who from a proteſtant had turned papiſt. The nation of 


France was involved at once in Civil and domeſtic wars; but the queen- 
mother having made choice of cardinal Mazarin for her firſt miniſter, 
he found means to turn the arms even of Cromwell againſt the Spa- 
niards, and to divide the domeſtic enemies of the court fo effectually 
amolig themſelves, that when Lewis aflumed the reins of government in 
| bis own hands, he found himſelf the moſt abſolute monarch that had 
ever {at upon the throne of France, He had the good fortune, on the 
death of Mazarin, to put the domeſiic adminiſtration of his affairs into 
the hands of Colbert, who formed new ſyſtems for the glory, commerce, 
and manufactures of France, in all of which he was extremely ſuc- 
cel>ful, | 3 
To write the hiſtory of this reign, would be to write that of all Europe. 
Imorance and ambition were the only enemies -of Lewis; through the 
former, he was blind to every patriotic duty of a king, and promoted 
the intereſts of his tubjects only that they might the better anſwer the 
purpoles of his greatneſs: by the latter he embroiled himſelf with all his 
neighbours, and wantonly rendered Germany a diſmal ſcene of devaſta- 


tion. By his impolitic and unjuſt revocation of the edict of Nantes in 


the year 1085, and his perſecutions of the proteſtants, he obliged them 
to take ſhelter in England, Holland, and different parts of Germany, 
waere they eſtabliſhed the filk manufacture, to the great prejudice of 
their own conntry. Ile was ſo blinded by flattery, that he arrogated to 
himſelf the divine honours paid to the pagan emperors of Rome. He 


mile and broke treaties for his own conveniency, and at Jaſt raiſed 


_ *g2intt himſelf a confederacy of almoſt all the other princes of Europe; 


atthe head of which was king William III. of England. He was fo 
WE i lerved, that he made head for ſome years againtt this alliance; but 
Having provoked the Evglith by his repeated infidelities, their arms 
under the duke of Marlborough, and the Auſtrians under the prince 
Eogene, rendered the latter part of his life as miſerable as the beginning 
of it had been ſplendid. His reign, from the year 1702 to 1712, was 
„ie continued ſeries of defeats and calamities; and he had the mortifi- 
cation of ſeeing thoſe places taken from him, which, in the former 
part of bis reign, were acquired at the expenſe of many thouſand lives. 
Y tas he was reduced, old as he was, to the deſperate reſolution of 
colletting his people, and dying at their head, he was ſaved, by the 
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* 
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er but two years; and, in his laſt hours, diſplayed a greatneſs of 
nd Worthy of his elevated ſituation: “ Why do you weep ?” ſaid he 
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id hc Fory miniftry deſerting the cauſe, withdrawing from their allies, - 
"4 concluding the peace of Utrecht in 1713. He ſurvived his de- 
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to his domeſtics, © Did you think me immortal?“ He died on the 16 of 
September, 1715, and was ſucceeded by his great-grandſon, Lewis XV, 
The partiality of Lewis XIV. to his natural children might have in- 
volved France in a civil war, had not the regency been ſeized upon by 
the duke of Orleans, a man of ſenſe and ſpirit, and the next legitimate 
prince of the blood, who having embroiled himſelf with Spain, the king 
was declared of age in 1722, and the regent, on the 5th of December, 
1723, was carried off by an apoplexy. | | 
Among the firſt acts of the government of Lewis XV. was his nomi- 
hating his preceptor, afterwards cardinal Fleury, to be his firſt miniſter. 
on Though his ſyſtem was entirely pacitic, yet the fituation of affairs in 
| Europe, upon the death of the king of Poland in 1734, more than 
once embroiled him with the houſe of Auſtria. Ihe intention of the 
French king was to replace his father-in-law, Staniſlaus, on the throne 
of Poland. In this he failed, through the interpoſition of the Ruſſians 
and Auftrians ; but Staniflaus enjoyed the title of king, and the reve- 
i nues of Lorraine, during the remainder of his life. The connection 
| © between France and Spain forced the former to become principals in a 
E war againit Great Britain, which was terminated by the peace of Aix- 
| la-Chapelle in 1748. | | 
In the year 1757, Francis Damien, an unhappy wretch, whoſe ſullen 
mind, naturally unſettled, was inflanied by the diſputes between the king 
and his parliament relative to religion, embraced the deſperate reſolu- 
tion of attempting the lite of his ſovereign. In the duſk of the even- 
ing, as the king prepared to enter his coach, he was ſuddenly wounded, 
though flighth,, with a penknite, between the fourth and fifth ribs, in 
the preſence of his fon, and in the midit of his guards. The daring 
aſlaſlin had mingled with the crowd of courtiers, but was inſtantly be- 
5 traved by his diſtracted countenance. He declared it was never his in- 
5 tention to kill the king; but that he only meant to wound him, that 
| God might touch his heart, and incline him to reftore the tranquillity 
of his dominions by re-eftabliſhing the parliament, and baniſhing the 
archbithop of Paris, whom he regarded as the ſource of the preſent 
commotions. In theſe frantic and incoherent declarations he perſiſted, 
amidſt the mott exquifite tortures; and after human ingenuity had been 
exhauſted in deviſing new modes of torment, his judges, tired out with 
his obſtinacy, conſigned him to a death, the inhumanity of which is in- 
creaied by the evident madneſs that ſtimulated him to the deſperate at- 
tempt, and which might fill the hearts of ſavages with horror; he was 
conducted to the common place of execution, amidſt a vaſt concourſe of 
the populace; ſtripped naked, and faſtened to the ſcaffold by iron gyrts. 
One of His hands*was then burnt in liquid flaming ſulphur ; his thighs, 
legs, and arms, were torn with red hot pincers ; boiling oil, melted lead, 
rotin, and ſulphur, were poured into the wounds; and, to complete tlie 
horrid cataitrophe, he was torn to pieces by horſes. . 
The Jeſuits having rendered themſelves univerſally odious by. their 
ſhare in the confpiracy again the late king of Portugal, fell in France 
under the lath of the civil power, for certain fraudulent mercantilc 
tranſaktions. They refuſed to diſcharge the debts of one of their body, 
who had become bankrupt for a large ſum, and who was ſuppoſed 
act for the benefit of the whole fociety, As a monk, indeed, he mu 
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F necelfarily do fo. The parliaments eagerly ſeized an opportunity 550 

| humbling their ſpiritual Enernies. The Jetuits were every-where cited 
* 1 hetore thoſe high tribunals itn 1701, and ordered to do juſtice to 5 
ty erevitars. They tecmed to acqulgſer in the deciſion, but delayed pays 
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FRANCE. a 
ment under various pretences. New ſuits were commenced againſt 
them in 1762, qn account of the pernicious tendency of their writ- 
ings. In the courſe of theſe proceedings, which the king endeavour- 
ed in vain to prevent, they were compelled to produce their Inſtitute, 
or the rules of their order, hitherto ſtudiouſly concealed. That myſte- 
rious volume, which was found to contain maxims ſubverſive of all ct- 
vil government, and even of the fundamental principles of morals, 
completed their ruin. All their colleges were ſeized, all their effects 


confiſcated ; and the king, athamed or afraid to protect them, not only 
reſigned them to their fate, but finally expelled them the kingdom by 
a ſolemn edict, and utterly aboliſhed the order of Jeſus in France. 


Eated with this victory over ecclefiaſtical tyranny, the French parlia- 


ments attempted to ſet bounds to the abſolute power of the crown, and 
| ſeemed determined to confine it within the limits of law. Not 1atisfied 


with refuſing, as uſual, to regifter certain oppreſſive edicts, or with re- 
monſtrating againſt them, they ordered criminal proſecutions to be 


commenced againſt the governors of ſeveral provinces, acting in the 


king's name, who had enforced the regiſtration of thoſe edicts. The 
magnanimity of theſe aſſemblies had awakened new 1deas in the bo- 
toms of the French; they were taught by the late remonſtrances to 


confider their inherent rights; and this flame, in the ſucceeding reign, | 


burſt forth with accumulated force, and overwhelmed the throne of def- 
potiſm. 


As to the war with Great Britain, which was ended by the peace of 


Fontainbleau in 1763, the chief events attending it, ſo humiliating to 


France, have been already mentioned in the hiſtory of England, and 


therefore need not be recapitulated here. 

Corſica, a ſmall iſland in the Mediterranean, had long reſiſted with 
manly firmneſs the oppreftive councils of the Genoeſe, who claimed the 
lovereignty over it by right of conqueit. But, unable to ſupport thoſe 
pretenſions, Genoa transferred them to France, on condition that Lewis 
mould put her in full poſſeſſion of the adj gent iftand of Capraia, 
which the Corficans had lately invaded and reduced. To execute his 
enzagements, powerful armaments were fitted out by Lewis. at Antibes 
and Toulon; twenty battalions of French were landed in Corſica; and 
the natives, whoſe free ſuffrages had ſummoned Paoli, one of their 
principal chiefs, to the ſupreme government of the iſland, determined 
to defend their liberties to the utmoſt. | | | 

A ſharp and bloody war, ſuch as ſuited the inferior numbers of the in- 
habitants and the nature of the country, was carried on in all the faſt- 
neties and monntainous parts of the iſland; and it was not till after the 
French had fatally experienced, iu two ſucceſſive campaigns, the en- 
thuſiaſtic courage which animates the champions of freedom, that 
they overwhelmed, by their ſuperior numbers, this antortunate people ; 
nor had Lewis much reaſon to triumph in an acquifition, io attain which 
he had facrificcd ſeveral thonſands of his bravelit troops, and only ex 
tended his dominion over 2 rugged and unproductive iſland - | 

the lute vufortunate king, Lewis XVI. ſucceeded his grandfather, 
ewis XV. on the 10th of May, 1774. Several regulations were made 


1+ TO * Fo 1 12 1 . « A FR 
ater his acceftion, highly favourable to the general interefts of the na- 


wn, particularly the fuppreſſion of the Mouſquetaires, and ſome other 
Cors, Which, being adapted more to the parade of guarding the royal 
Peron than any real military ſervice, were ſupported at a great ex- 
ente, Without an adequate return of benefit to the ſtate. One re- 
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n kable circumſtance which attended this reign, was the placing of 
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M. Necker, a proteſtant, aud a native of Switzerland, at the head of 


the French finances, in 1776. Poflefted of diftinguithed and acknow- 


ledged abilities, his appointment would have excited no ſurpriſe, had jt 
not been contrary to the conftant policy of France, which had care- 
tully excluded the aliens of her country and faith from the controul of 
the revenue. Under the direction of Necker, a general reform took 
place in France, throngh every department in the revenue. When 
hoſtilities commenced, in 1777, between France and Great Britain, in 
conſequence of the afliſtance afforded by the former to the revolted 
Britiſh colonies in America, the people of France were not burthened 


with new taxes for carrying on the war; but the public revenne was 


augmented by the economy, improvements, and reformation, that were 
introduced into the management of the finances. In contequence of 
this national economy, the navy of France was allo raiſed to ſo great a 
height as to become truly formidable to Great Britain. | 
Actuated by a laudable zeal to extend the limits of ſcience, Lewis fit. 
ted ont ſeveral veflels for aſtronomical diſcoveries. The chevaher ds 
Borda was inſtructed to aſcertain the exact poſition of the Canary ilands 
and Cape de Verd, and the different degrees of the coaſt of Africa, 
from Cape Spartel to the ifland of Gorée. The chevalier Grenier, 


who had traverſed the Indian ſeas to improve the charts and correct the 


errors of former navigators, was likewiſe liberally rewarded. 

The viſit of the emperor of Germany to the court of Paris was another 
occurrence that excited the attention of Europe. He choſe to travel 
urder the hurnble title of count Falkenſtein; he was reccived by Lewis 
with that reſpect which was due to the imperial dignity, and the regard 


that he was impatient to teitity to the brother of his royal confort. Dur- 
ing fix weeks that the emperor remained at Paris, his hours +-ere inceſ- 


O | 
ſantly devoted to examine the various eſtabliſhments of that capital, and 


in viewing the manufactures. With the ſame ſpirit of inquiry, he 
made a tour through the different provinces of the kingdom, and in his 


journey endeavoured to glean whatever might be advantageous to his 


own donnions, 5 | 
Amidſt the fury of war, Lewis difplayed a regard for ſcience. Pre- 


"bh 


derate humanity which reflects the higheſt honour on his character, by a 
circular letter to all his naval officers, commanded them to abſtain from 
all hoſtilities againſt theſe ſhips, and to treat them as neutral veſſelz. 
The letters mentioned alto, in terms of the greateſt reſpect, captain Cook, 
who had long diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſucceſſive voyages of diſcovery. 
But death allowed not that celebrated navigator to enjoy this grate- 
ful teſtimony to his merit; for, in one of the newly-diſcovered iſſands 
he had already fallen a victim to the blind fury of the ſavage inha- 
bitants. 7 

At the beginning of the year 1780, in conſequence of the repreſenta- 
tions of Mr. Necker, a variety of unneceſſary offices in the houſehold of 
the queen were aboliſhed ; and ſundry other important regulations ad- 
opted for the eaſe of the ſubject, and the general benefit of the king 
dom. Could we implicitly credit his memorial, he changed the excels 
of the dithurſements (at leaſt one million ſterling) of the year 1770, inte 
an excets of revenue in the year 1780, to the amount of 445,000). uk 
ti meatorcs of Mr. Necker were not calculated to procure | 
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at court : the vain, the intereſted, and the ambitions. naturally became 
his enemies; and the king appears not to have poſſeſſed ſufficient firm- 
neſs of mind to ſupport an upright and able miniſter, He was there- 
fore difplaced, and is {aid to have been particularly oppoſed by the 
queen's party. : | 3 1 

The freedom of America had been the grand object of France; and 


that having been acknowledged in the fulleſt and moſt expreſs terms by 


Great Britain. the preliminary articles of peace were ſigned at Paris on 
the 20th of January, 1783; but the immenſe expenſes incurred were 
found at läſt to be much more than the revenues of the kingdom could 


by any Means ſupport; and the miſerablè exigencies to which govern- 


ment was reduced contributed no doubt to bring about the late revo- 


lution. | 2 | 
{a the various wars of France with England, particularly in the laſt 
and preſent centuries, no object appeared of more confequence to her 


naval operations than the obtaining a port in the Channel. With a view 


of obviating this want, the ableſt engineers in that kingdom have pro- 
ceeded. by the moſt aſtoniſhing and ſtupendous works, to render the 
port of Cherbourg capable of receiving and protecting a royal navy. 
For ſeveral years after the laſt peace, they profecated this work at an 
annual expenſe of upwards of 2090,0001, _ 


ſn the vear 1786 a treaty of navigation and commerce was concluded 
P Oo 


between the two courts of London and Veriailles, as we have already 
noticed in our account of England, = | 

The ambition of the French government made its ſubjects acquainted 
with liberty, by ailſting the inſurgents in America and Holland, and ex- 
cited a ſpirit amongſt the people, which could not well admit of the con- 


tinuance of arbitrary power at home. The diſmiſſion of monfieur Nee- 


ker from the direction of public affairs, and ſucceeding miniſters being 
endowed neither with his integrity nor abilities, the finances of the na- 
tion were on the point of being entirely ruined. When the edict for 
regiſtering the loan at the concluſion of 1785, which amounted to the 


ſum of three millions three hundred and thirty thouſand pounds, was 


preſented to the parliament of Paris, the murmurs of the people, and the 


remonſtrances of that aſſembly, aſſumed a more legal and formidable 


torm. The king, however, ſignified to the ſelect deputations that were 
cOmmitoned to convey to him their remonſtrances, that he expected to 


be obeyed without farther delay. The ceremony of regiſtering took 


place on the next day, but was accompanied with a reſolution, im- 
porting, that public economy was the only gennine ſource of abund- 
ant revenue, the only means of providing for the neceſſity of the 
ite, and reſtoring that credit which borrowing had reduced to the 
urink of ruin. | =, 


This proceeding was no ſooner known, than the king required the at- 


tendauce of the grand deputation of parliament ; he eraſed from their 
Fccords the reſolution that had been adopted; and declared himſelf 
re, the conduct of monſieur de Calonne, his comptroller- 
general, | 

However gratified by-the ſupport of his ſovereign, monſieur de Ca- 
onne could nat fail of fecling himſelf deeply mortified by the oppoſition 
of the parliament. - An anxious inquiry into the ſtate of the public fi- 


ances had convinced him that the expenditure had far exceeded the re- 
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de, in the preſent ſituation, to impoſe new taxes was impoſſible, to 
ee the method of borrowing was ruinous, and to have recourte 
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he heſitated not to declare, that it would be impoſlible to place the fl. 
nances on a ſolid baſis, but by the reformation of whatever was vicious in 
the conſtitution of the ſtate. To give weight to this reform, the miniſter 
was ſenfible that ſomething more was neceſſary than royal authority; 
he perceived that the parliament was neither a fit inſtrument for intro- 
ducing a new order into public affairs, xor would ſubmit to be a paſlive 
machine for ſanctioning the plans of a miniſter, even if thoſe plans were 
the emanations of perfect wiſdom. | | 

Under theſe circumſtances, the only alternative that ſeemed to remain 
was to have recourſe to ſome other aſſembly, more dignified and folemy 
in its character, and that ſhould conſiſt, in a greater degree, of members 
from the various orders of the ſtate, and the different provinces of the 
kingdom. But the true and legitimate aſſembly of the nation, tic - 


ſtates- general, had not met fince the year 1614. Another aſſembly had 
occaſionally been ſubſtituted in the room of the ſtates-general ;—this was 


diſtinguiſhed by the title of the zo/ab7zs, or men of note, end conſiſted 
of a number of perſons from all parts of the kingdom, chiefly ſelected 
from the higher orders of the ſtate, and nominated by the king himſelt. 
This aſſembly had been. convened by Henry the Fouyth, and again by 
Lewis the Thirteenth; and was now once more ſummoned by the au- 
thority of the pretent monarch ; and the 29th of January, 1787, was the 
period appointed for their opening. > 4 Ee | 

It was under great difficulties that monſicur de Calonne firſt met the 
aſſembly of the notables, and opened his long expected plan. He be- 
gan by ſtating, that the public expenditure had for centuries paſt exceed- 
ed the revenues; that a very confiderable deficiency had of courſe ex- 
iſted; and, that, at his own acceilion to office, it was three millions three - 
hundred and thirty thouſand pounds. | | 

To remedy this evil, the comptroller-general recommended a territo- 
rial impoſt, in the nature of the Engliſh land-tax, from which no rank or 
order of men were to be exempted ; and an inquiry into the poſſeſſions 
of the clergy, which hitherto had been exempted from bearing a propor- 
tion of the public burthens. The various branches of internal taxation 


were allo to nndergo a ſtrict examination; and a conſiderable reſource 


was preſented in mortgaging the demeſne lands of the crown. | 
Before monſieur Necker retired from the management of the finances, 
he had publiſhed his Compte rendu au Roi,“ in which France was IC 
preſented as poſſeſſing a clear ſurplus of four hundred and twenty-five 
thouſand pounds ſterling. This performance had been read with avidiy, 
and had been confidered as an ra in the hiſtory of France. The credit 
of this ſtatement was ably vindicated by monfieur de Brienne, archbi— 
Mop of Toulouſe, and by the count de Mirabeau, a ſtill more formida- 
ble enemy to Calonne. His eloquence, however, might have ſuccels. 
fully vindicated his ſyſtem and reputation againſt the calculations of 
Brienne, and invectives of Mirabean, but the genius of the compiro!” 
jer gencral funk under the influence of the three great bodies of the na- 
tion. The grand and eſſential object of reform was to equaliſe Wow 
public burthens, and, by rendering the taxes general, to diminiſſ the 
wad of the lower and moſt uſeful claſſes of the people. The ancient 10: 


5 k : b je 14 2 t te 
bility and the clergy had ever been free from all public afſettwent 3 Ul 


] \ * OR hat 
crowds of new nobleſſe, who had purchaſed their patents, were by a 
thametn) cuſtom exempted, both themſclves; and their poſterity, 1. 


the magiſtracies 
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tar them. Thus the nobility, the clergy, and the magittracy, were 
united againſt the miniſter ; and the event was ſuch as might be expect- 
ed. The intrigues of thoſe three bodies raiſed againſt him ſo loud a cla- 
mour, that, finding it impoſſible to ftem the torrent, monſieur de Ca- 
lonne not only refigned his place on the 12th of April, but ſoon after 
retired to England from the ſtorm of perſecution, | 

The notables proceeded in their inquiries ; and it was now ſuggeſted 
that an aſſembly of the ſtates ſhould be called, as the notables were not 


competent to impoſe a new tax. As the deliberations of the notables 
were not carried on in fecret, this propoſal was inftantly circulated 


through.the capital, and ſuppoſed to be a new diſcovery. The notables 
were ſoon after diſſolved, without having accompliſhed any thing except 
the juſtification of monſieur Necker. OE - 0 
The ſtamp- act, however, was eſtabliſned, and a bed of juſtice was held 
by the king on the 5th of Auguſt, 1787, at which the parliament of Pa- 
ris was obliged to attend, and the edict was regiſtered, notwithſtanding 
their proteſt to the contrary. But the parliament, though defeated, were 
far from ſubdued : on the day after the king had held his bed of juſtice, 
they entered a formal proteſt againſt the conceſſion that had been ex- 
torted from them. | | | 
Painful as every appearance of violence muſt have proved to the mild 


diſpoſition of Lewis, he could not conſent to ſurrender, without a ſtruggle, 


that authority which had been ſo long exerciſed by his predecefiors. 
Since the commencement of the preſent diſcontents, the capital hag 
been gradually filled with conſiderable bodies of troops; and about a 
week after the parliament had entered the proteſt, an officer of ine 
French guards, with a party of ſoldiers, went at break of day to the 


houſe of each individual member, to fignity to him the king's com- 


mand, that he ſhould immediately get into his carriage and proceed to 
Troyes, a city of Champagne, about ſeventy miles from Paris, without 
writing or ſpeaking to any perſon out of his own houſe before his de- 
parture, Theſe orders were ſerved at the ſame inſtaut; and before the 
citizens of Paris were acquainted with the tranſaction, the parliament 
were already on the road to the ſcene of their baniſhment. 

80 great was the reſentment of the whole nation on account of the 
beniſhment of the parliament, that after a month's exile it was recalled. 
This was ſcarcely done, when they were deſired to regiſter a loan; at 
wich they heſitated, notwithſtanding all the manœuvres of the mini- 
iters. At laſt the king came to the houſe, and held what is called a 


royal feffion, The edits were now regiſtered ; but the duke of Orléans 


proteſted, in the preſence of the king, againſt the legality of the pro- 
cceding. The parliament proteſted againſt the legality of the ſeſſion it- 
lelt, but to no purpoſe. The duke of Orléans, with four others, were 
baniſhed ; the King called for the journals of the houſe, deſtroyed the 
proteſt, and forbade it to be inſerted again. Great clamours were raiſed 
by the baniſhment of the duke of Orleans, and the other members of par- 
lament; remonſtrances were preſented by the parliaments of Paris, Bour- 
deaus, and Rennes; but the exiles were not recalled till the {ſpring of 1788, 

No alternative remained now to Lewis, but to plunge his country into 
all the calamity of civil war, or to comply with the wiſhes of his people, 
and re-eitabliſh the {tates-general. In the firſt caſe, he muſt have ex- 
pected to encounter the majority of the people, animated by the exhor- 
cations and examples of their magiſtrates: the peers of the realm had 
expreſſed the ſtrongeſt diſapprobation of his meaſures, nor could he 


even depend any longer on the princes of his blood ; but what atorded 
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tidence in the capital, had been peculiarly expoſed to ſe 
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moſt ſerious matter of alarm was the ſpirit lately diſplayed among the 
military, who, during the diſturbances in the provinces, had reluctantly 


been brought to draw their ſwords againſt their countrymen ; and many 


y pro- 


of thoſe officers, who had recently ſerved in America, public] 
claimed their abhorrence of deſpotiſm. | 

It was under theſe impreſſions, in the beginning of Auguſt, an 4. 
was publiſhed, which fixed the meeting of the ſtates-general to the firſt 
of May in the enſuing year, viz. 1789; at the ſame time every ſtep was 
taken to ſecure the favourable opinion of the public. New arrange- 
ments took place in the adminiſtration ; and monſicur Necker, whom 
the confidence of the people had long followed, was again introduced 
ito the management of the finances ; the torture, which by a former 
edi& had been reſtricted in part, was entirely aboliſhed ; every perſon 
accuſed was allowed the aſſiſtance of counſel, and permitted to avail 
himſelf of any point of law; and it was decreed, that, in future, ſentence 
of death ſhould not be paſſed on any perſon, unleſs the party accuſed 


mould be pronounced guilty by a majority at leaſt of three judges. 


The eyes of all Europe were now turned on the ſtates-general, or na- 
tional aſſembly, whoſe re-eſtabliſhment, in the month of May, 1789, pre- 
ſented a new &ra in the government of France. Put the moment of this 
meeting was far from auſpicious to the court, but greatly ſo to the in- 
tereſts of the nation. The minds of the French had long been agitated 
by various rumours; the unanimity that had been expected from the 
different orders of the ſtates was extinguiſhed by the jarring pretenfions 
of each; and their mutual jealouſies were attributed by the ſuſpicions of 
the people to the intrigues of the court, who were ſuppoſed already to 


repent of the haſty aflent that had been extorted. A dearth that per- 
vaded the kingdom increaſed the general gloom and diſcontent; and the 


people, prefled by hunger and inflamed by reſentment, were ripe for 
revolt. The ſovereign allo, equally impatient of the obſtacles he inceſ- 
tantly encountered, could not conceal bis chagrin ; the influence of the 
queen in the cabinet was again eſtabliſhed, and was attended by the 
immediate removal of monſieur Necker. This ſtep, which evinced 1 
total change of reſolutions, and which, from the popularity of the mi- 
niſter, was likely to produce a violent fermentation in every order ot 
men, was followed by others equally injudicious. The ſtates-general 
were driven into the Salle des Etats, where they held their mectings, 
by detachments of the guards, who ſurrounded them, and who waited 


only the orders of the court to proceed to greater extremities againſt the 
obnoxious repreſentatives of the nation. 0 


Had theſe manifeſtations of vigour been only ſuſtained by inſtantly at- 
tacking and entering Paris, it is not to be doubted, that, unprepared as 
it ſtill was, and unwilling to expoſe to the licence of an incenſed ſol- 


diery the lives and properties of its citizens, the capital would have been 


without difficulty reduced to obedience. But the delay which ſucceeded 
gave the inhabitants time to recover from their firſt emotions of furpriſe 
and apprehenſion. They ſaw the timidity and imbecility ,of the £0- 
verument, which, having ſounded the charge, dared not advance te tlie 


attack. They profited by this want of exertion ; and paſting from one 


extreme rapidly to another, they almoſt unanimouſly took up arms a- 


gainſt their rulers. Joined by the French guards, who, from a long re, 
duction, an 


the Paꝛxiſians 


who at this decifive moment abandoned their ſovereign, 3 
train- 


broke through every obſtacle by which they had hitherto been re = 
et, The ſopylies of arms and ammunition which had been pro“: 
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for their ſubjugation, were turned againſt the crown; and the Hotel 


des Invalides, the great repoſitory of military ſtores, after a faint re- 


ſiſtance, ſurrendefed. | 


The prince de Lambeſc, who alone, of all the officers commanding 
the royal troops in the vicinity of Paris, attempted to carry into exe- 
cation the plan. for ditarming the capital, was repulſed in a premature 


and injudicious attack, which he made at the head of his dragoons, near 


the entrance of the garden of the Tuilleries. Already the Prevot des 
Marchands, monſieur de Fleflelles, convicted of entertaining a corre- 


tpondence with the court, aud detected in {ending private intelligence 


to monfieur de Launay, governor of the Baſtile, had been ſeized by the 
people, and fallen the firſt victim to general indignation. His head, 
borne on a lance, exhibited an alarming ſpectacle of the danger to 
whichadherence to the ſovereign muſt expote in a time of anarchy and 
infurrection. : | | — 

The Baſtile alone remained; and while it continued in the power of 
the crown, Paris could not be regarded as ſecure from the ſevereſt chaſ- 
tiſement. It was inſtantly inveſted, on the 14th of July, 1789, by a 
mixed multitude, compoſed of citizens and ſoldiers who had joined the 
popular banner. De Launay, who commanded in the caſtle, by an act 
of perfidy unjuſtifiable under any circumſtances, and which rendered 
his fate leſs regretted, rather accelerated than delayed the capture of 
that important fortreſs. He ditplayed a flag of truce, and demanded 2 
parley ; but abuſing the confidence which theſe fignals infpired, he dif- 
charged a heavy fire from the cannon and muſquetry of the place upon 
the beſiegers, and made confiderable carnage. Par from intimidating, 
he only augmented, by ſo treacherous a breach of faith, the rage of an 


incenſed populace. They renewed their exertions with a valour raiſcd 


to frenzy, and were crowned with ſucceſs. The Baſtile, that awful 
engine of deſpotiſm, whoſe name alone diffuſed terror, and which for 
many ages had been facred to ſilence and deſpair, was entered by the 
victorious atlailants. De Launay, ſeized and dragged to the Place de 


Greve, was inſtantly diſpatched, and his head carried in triumph 


throngh the ſtreets of Paris. | 


In this priſon were found the moſt horrible engines for putting to the 


ſerereſt tortures thoſe unhappy perſons whom the eruelty or jealouſy of 
deſpotiſiy had determined to deſtroy. An iron cage, about twelve tons 
in weight, was found with the ſkeleton of a man in it, who had proba- 
bly lingered out a great part of his days in that horrid mantion. Among 


the pritoners releaſed by its deſtruction, were major White a Scotſman, 


earl Mallarene an Iriſh nobleman, and the count de Lorges. The for- 
mer appeared to have his intellectual faculties almoſt totally impaired 
by the long confinement and miſeries he had endured; and, by being 
unaceuttomed to converſe with any human creature, had forgotten the 
ue of ſpeech. Earl Maſſarene, at his arrival on the Britiſh ſhore, 
eagerly jumped out of the boat, fell down on his knees, and, kitling the 
Sronnd thrice, exclaimed, © God bleſs this land of liberty!“ The count 
de Lorges, at a very advanced period of life, was alſo liberated, and ex- 
hibited to the public curiofity in the Palais Royal. His ſqualid ap- 
peirance, his white heard which deſcended to his waiſt, and, above all, 
bis imvectlity, reſulting probably from the effect of an impriſonment of 
thirty-two years, were objects highly calculated to operate upon the 
ſenſes and paſſions of every beholder. . It is indeed impoſſible not to par- 
pate in the exultation which a capital and a. country, fo long op- 
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preſſed, muſt have experienced at the extinction of this deteſtable ang 
zuſtly-dreaded priſon of ftate. | ; 
With the Baflile expired the deſpotiſm of the French princes, which 
long. preſcription, ſubmiition, and military ſtrength, ſeemed to render 
equally ſacred and unatiailable ; which neither the calamities of the 
cloſe of Lewis XIV.'s reign, the profligacy and enormities of the ſuc- 
ceeding regency, nor the ſtate of degradation into which the monarchy 
funk under Lewis XV. had ever ſhaken : that power, which appeared to 
derive its ſupport almoſt as much from the loyalty and veneration as from 
the dread and terrors of the ſubject, fell proſtrate in the duſt, and never 
betrayed any tymptom of returning life. | | 
The next morning alter the capture of the Baſtile, the monarch ap- 
peared in the national aſſembly, but without the pomp and parade of 
deſpotiſm. His addreſs was affectionate and conſolatory. He la- 
mented the diſturbances at Paris; diſavowed all conſciquineſs of any 
meditated attack on the perſons of the depnties; and added, that le 
had iſſued orders for the immediate removal of the troops from the yici- 
| nity of the metropolis. The tear of ſympathy ſtarted into almoſt every 
eye. An expreſſive ſilence firſt pervaded the aſſembly, which preſently 
as ſucceeded by a burſt of applaute and acclamation. On the 16th, the 
king baving intimated to the national aflembly his intention of viſiting 
Paris the following day, he accordingly, on the morning of the 17th, left 
Verſailles in a plain dreſs, and with no other equipage than two car- 
riages with eight horſes cach ; in the firft of which he rode himſelt; a 
part of the national aſſembly in their robes accompanied him on foot; 
and the militia of Verſailles compoled his only guard till the proceſſion 
arrived at the Seve, where they were relieved by the Paris militia, wich 
the marquis de la Fayette at their head: and from this place the ſuite of 
the monarch amounted to about 20,000 men. The progreſs was re- 
markably ſlow ; and no ſhout was to be heard but Five la nation! Mr, 
Bailly, on preſenting the keys of the city, addreſſed his majeſty in a thort 
ſpeech, the exordium of which was :—< Theſe, fir, are the keys which 
were preſented to Henry IV. He came to re-conquer his people ; it is 
our happineſs to have re-conquered our king,” On receiving the com- 
plimentary addrefles of the mayor, &c. the king exclaimed, with an air 
of pathetic emotion, which icarcely allowed him utterance, © My peo- 
ple may always rely upon my aftection.” He received from the hands 
of the mayor the national cockade; and when he ſhowed himſelf at the 
window with this badge of patriotiſm, the joy of the people could no 
longer be reſtrained ; the ſhout of Ve le Ro: which had tcarcely been 
heard in the former part of the day, filled the whole atmoſphere; and 
reſounded from one extremity of the city to the other. The return 0: 
the king to Verſailles was a real trimnph.. The citizens, almoſt intox- 
icated with joy, ſurrounded his carriage; his countenance, which in the 
morning bore the aſpect of melancholy, was now cheerful and ſmiling? 
and he appeared fincerely to partisc in the general ſatisfaction. 
The events which followed, arc, by the candid of all parties, alle 
to be enveloped in an almoſt impenetrable veil of obſcurity, An indi- 
dent which occurred at Verlailles contributed to excite a moſt unhappy 
commotion... On the 11 of October an entertainment. was given by the 
ardes-du-corps, or king's body-cuards, to the officers of a regiment of 
landers, who had jutt joined them in the ſervice of gnarding he Mon” 
arch. Several of the oflicers of the national guard, with others ot tho 
military, were invited. Al the lecond conric, four loaits Were Swen! 


lowed 
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« the king, the queen, the danphin, and the royal family.“ The na- 
ton” was propoſed, but, according to a number of witneſſes, expreſsly 


rejccted by the gardes: du- corps. After this, the queen, having been 
: iniormed of the gaiety of the ſcene, perſuaded his majeſty, who was juſt 
g returned fram hunting, to accompany her, with the heir apparent, to the 
l ſaloon. She appeared with the dauphin in her arms, affectionate as the 
was lovely, and carried the royal infant through the ſaloon, amidſt the 
. geclamations and murmurs of the ſpectators. Fired with enthuſiaſm, 
f the ſoldiers drank the health of ibe king, the queen; and the danphin, : 
| with their ſwords drawn; and the royal gueſts bowed reſpectfully and 
1 retired. F 5 1 ; 

1 The entertainment, which had hitherto been conducted with ſome 
i: degree of order, now became a ſcene of entire confuſion. Nothing was 

omitted to inflame the paſſions of the military. The muſe played the 

| favourite air“ O Richard, O wy king, the world abandons thee !” the 
. ladies of the court diftributed wore cockades, the anti-pairiot enſign; 
| and even ſome of the national guard, it is ſaid, had the weakneſs to ac- 
: cept them. | „„ | | | 
6 During theſe tranſactions the city of Paris was afflicted with all the 
8 evils of famine. At this juncture the news arrived of the fatal banquet 
ft at Verſailles, with every circumſtance greatly magnified, Early on the 
is morning of the memorable 5th of October, a woman allied out from 
F the quarter of St. Euſtache, and entering the corps-de- garde, and ſeiz- 
5 ing a drum, paraded the adjacent fireet beating an alarm, and exciting 
20 the people by clamours reſpectiug the fcarcity of bread. She was ſoon 
5 joined by a very numerous mob, chiefly of women, to the amount of 
of 00, who proceeded to Verſailles, - where the king, upon hearing their 
a KF complaints, Ggned an order for bringing corn from Senlis and Lagni, 
5 ad for removing every obſtacle which impeded the ſupply of Paris. 
5 lis order was reported to the women, and they retired with gratitude 
ch aa joy. 2 2 1 5 

i, 5 This band of Amazons were no ſooner diſperſed, than it was ſucceed - 
5 . ed by another. The national atlembly continued fitting; but the ſeſſion 
os nas tumultuons, and interrupted by the ſhouts and harangues of the Pa- 
ho ian fiſh-women, who filled the galleries; their applauſe was mingled 
15 Vith affecting murmurs and complaints, the multitude crying out that 
ha bey were actually Rarving, and that the majority of them had eaten no- 
1 bing for upwards of twenty-four hours. The 'prefident therefore hu- 
. mancly ordered that proviſions ſhould be ſought for in every part of the 
ind |F town; and the hall of the aſſembly was the ſcene of a miſerable, ſcanty, 
| of and tumultuous banquet. Indeed, ſuch was the dreadful famine, that 
Fg dhe horſe of one of the gardes-du-corps being killed in a tumult, he was 
the 1 immediately roaſted, and greedily devoured by the mob. | 
8 | Darkneis and a deluge of rain added to the horrors of the night. The 
: i wretched multitndes who had travelled from Paris, were expoſed, almoſt 
ved 4 tam Incd, to the inclemencics of the weather, in the open ſtrets: 
$1 © HD the caſtle all was trepidation : nothing was to be heard from 


ppy EF Vithout but imprecations, and the voices of enraged multitudes de- 


the -- ö manding the life of the queen and the gardes du-corps. Toward mid- 
= Fo Veit, however, alt appeared tolerably fill and peaceable, when the 
jon- Aung of drums, and the light of innumerable torches, announced the 
the | *PProach of the Parifian army. . | | 3 | 

Tg The day began to break at about half paſt five; and at this period 


3 of women and other deſperate perſons, breathing vengeance, and 
lung for blood, advanced to the caſtle, which, in an hour of fatal 
| 2 H | - 
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ality which the city of Paris manifeſted. 
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diery, aud all who were in oftenfible fitaations, ſhould ſolemnly, and 19 . 
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ſecurity, was left unguarded in ſeveral places. An immenſe crows 
found its way into every part. The queen had been awakened a quir- 


ter of an hour before by the clatours of the women who aſſembled up- 


on the terrace; but her waiting- woman had fatisfied her, by faying, 
& that they were only the women of Paris, who, the ſuppoſed, not bb. 
ing able to find a lodging, were walking about.” But the tumult 9 
proaching, and becoming apparently more ferions, the roſe, drefled her. 
ſelf in haite, and ran to the king's apartment by a private paſſage, 
In her way the heard the noiſe of a piſtol and a muſquet, which redou- 
bled her terror. My friends,“ ſaid the to every perſon the met, „ fave 
me and my children!“ In the king's chamber the found the dauphin, 
who had been brought there by one of her women; but the king was 
gone. Awakened by the tumult, he had ſeen from a window the multi- 
tude preſſing towards the ſtair-caſe; and alarmed for the queen, he 
haſtened to her apartment, and entered it at one door at the moment ſhe 
had quitted it by the other. He returned without loſs of time; and 
having with the queen brought the princeſs-ropal into the chamber, they 
prepared to face the multitude. | | | 
In the mean time the noife and tumult increaſed, and appeared at the 
very door of the chamber. Nothing was to be heard but the moſt 
dreadful exelamations, with violent and repeated blows againſt the outer 
door, a pannel of which was broken, and inſtant death was expected by 
the royal company. Suddenly, however, the tumult ſeemed to ccaſe— 
every thing was quiet, and a moment after a gentle rap was heard 
at the door. The door was opened, and in an inſtant the apartments 
were filled with the Pariſian guard. The officer who conducted thein 
ordered them to ground their arrus. We come,” ſaid he, to fave 
the king ;” and turning to ſuch of the gardes-du-corps as were in the 
apartments, © We will fave you alto, gentlemen ; let us from this mo. 
ment be united.” - | EE 5 
The royal family now ventured to ſhow themſelves at the balcony, 
and received the moſt lively acclamations of reſpect from the ſoldiers 
and the people. A fingle voice, or a few voices, exclaimed—* Tie 
king to Paris!” and this was inſtantly followed by an univerſal acclu- 
mation enforcing the ſame demand. The king addreſſed them . You 
will me to go to Paris: — I will go, on the condition that I am to be 
accompanied by my wife and children.” — He was anſwered by reit 
rated acclamations of Vive le roi! It was two in the afternoon beit: 
the proceſſion ſet out. During the progreſs all was gaiety and J 
among the ſoldiers and ſpectators: and ſuch was the reſpect in which 
the French nation {till held the name and perſon of their king, that the 
uniltitude were ſuperititioufly perſuaded that the royal preſence would 
actuallv put an end to the fainine. On his arrival, the king was con- 
egratulated by the municipality, and declared his approbation of the Joy- 
The ipirit of the nation was fo entirely averſe from the principles of 
the high ariltocrdtic party, that numbers of them, particulany the King 3 
to brothers. and ſome of the firſt rank and fortune, took refuge 10 fo- 
r-ign countries, where they applied themſelves indefatigably to the pur- 
Pele of exciting war agaiuſt their country. oy | os 
Great preparations were made for the celebration of a grand conſe· 
deration, in which the repreſentatives of the nation, the king, che fol- 
the tace of the whole nation, renew their oaths of fidelity to the nen 
couttitation ; aud this confederation was decreed to take place ol U 


10 
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14th of July, 1790, in honour of the taking of the Baſtile, and of the 
urſt eſtabliſhment of Gallic liberty. The Champ de Mars, to famous for 
having been the rendez-vous of the troops which in the preceding year 
were intended to overawe the capital, was choſen for this ſolemnity. 
This piece of gronnd, which is about 400 toiſes, or 800 yards, in diame- 
ter, is bounded on the right and left by lotty trees, and commands at 
the further extremity a view of the Military Academy. In the middle 


of this vaſt plain an altar was erected for the purpoſe of adminiſtering 


the civic oath ; and round it an immenſe amphitheatre was thrown up, 
of a league in circumference, and capable of containing 400,000 ſpec- 
tators. The entrance was through triumpbal arches. The king's threne 


was placed under an elegant pavilion in the middle, and on each fide of 


it were ſeats for the members of the national afſembly. ED 
The important 14th of July at length arrived. The national guards 
of the departments, diſtinguithed by their reſpective ſtandards, the bat- 
talions of infantry, and the different troops of cavalry, the marine of 
France, and the foreigners who ſerved under its banners, being arranged 
in military order, the king and the national aſſembly took a ſolemn oath 
to maintain the conſtitution ; the armed citizens repeated it amongſt the 
applauſes of innumerable thectators. They ſwore. to live free, or die; 


and this oath was taken on the ſame day through the whole extent of 


the kingdom, | $5 
Ihe efcape of the king and queen with their infant children, and 
monſieur and madame, on the 20th of June, 1791, menaced France with 


the convulfions of anarchy and the horrors of civil war. The route of 


the royal fugitives, which had been expected to have been towards the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, the neareft frontier of the kingdom, was in fact 
directed towards Metz, from the preſence of ſo gallant and accompliſhed 


1 royalift as M. de Bouille in that quarter, from its vicinity to the prince 


of Conde's army in Germany, and from the probable reluctance of Leo- 
pold to hazard the tranquillity of his Netherlands, by permitting any 


incurſion from them into France. They reached St. Menehould, a ſmall | 


town about 150 miles from Paris. The king was there recogniſed by 
the pottillion, who ſaid to him, Mon roi, je vous connois, mais je ne Vous 
trabirai pas,” „ know you, my king, but I will not betray you.” But 
the poſt-maſter, M. Drouet, leſs full of monarchic prejudice, adopted a 


different conduct. He avoided, with great dexterity and preſence of 


mind, betraying his knowledge of the rank of the royal traveilers, being 


much ſtruck with the reſemblance which his majeſty's countenance bore 
'0 his effigy on an afſigntt of 50 livres. The carriages taking the road to 
arenges, he went a croſs-road to rejoin them; and arriving before 
them at Varennes, he alarmed the town and atlembled the national 
guards, who, notwithſtanding the detachment of hutlars by which they 
vere eſcorted, difarmed them, and the Kine was then made a priſoner ; 
nat fix o'clock in the afternoon. of the 25th of June, their majeſties, 
th the dauphin and madame royale, arrived at the Tuilleries. 
The new conſtitution was preſented to the king on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, 1/91, who on the i3th fignified his acceptance of it in writing, 
wa the following day appeared in the aſſembly, introduced by a depn- 
Wop. of fixty members, and ſolemnly conſecrated the aflent which he 
nt given, and concluded with an oath, To be faithful to the 
YT __ to the law, and to employ the powers veſted in him for the 
900 _—_ of the conſtitution, and the due execution of the law. 
- 42 ater this, the ſecond national conncil aembled, with abilities far 
zuterior to the firſt, = 9 2 VE > wh 
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The dubious and unde led conduct of the emperor, and tlie refuge 
and protection found in he German empire by the emigrant princes, 
eitel France to vigorous retulutions ; and a manifeſto, addreficd tc 
all ſtates and nations. made its appearance. The forcible meaſures pur- 
ſued had the efltect of intimidating the German Princes ; and the emi— 
grauts were conſtrained to an ignominibus dit portion from the frontiers, 
Put the protection of the emperor and the Fruſftian king afforded them 
aſyhums more remote and lefs obtruſive. Irreſolution ſee med to preſide 
in the councils of the emperor, a monarch more eminent for the mild 

1rtues of 7 ace than for the exertions of war. He had acknowledge, 
the national flag; he had deciared that he rogarded the king of 1 Ys 
French as abſolutely free; while the leagne of Pilnitz (which, as was 
avowed by the court of Vienna, was not only intended to fecure Ger- 
many from ſuch a revolution as Franc: had experienced, but even tc; 
extinguiſh the dreaded 1ource ), and the protection afforded to the emi- 
grants, were infallible pr ots that the emperor could not be regarded az 
a friend. His ſudden death, on the firſt of March, 1792, excited great 
comſternation among the ariſtocrats, and afforded joy and exultation to 
the ſupporters of the conſtitution. Another event no leſs UnCxpectec 
happened in the death of the Swedith monarch, on the 29th of the fame 
month; and the ſuperſtitious vulgar imagined that they beheld the pe- 
duliar protection of heaven in the removal of che two chief foes of France 
in fo thort a time. | . 

In the progreſs of the negociations. Ne the national aſſembly and 
the court of Vienna, the young Hungarian king, excited by the influ- 
ence of Pruſlia, began to exhibit more enmity, and to ule ſeverer lan- 

guage. At length, on the 5th of April, N. de Noailles, in his diſpatche⸗ 
© the French miniſter for foreign aifairs, explained the propoſitions of 
the Imperial court, that latisfaction ould be given to the German 
princes proprietors of Alſace; that Avignon, which! ad been appropri- 
ated by France, ſhould be reftored = the pope ; and that the internal 

government of France ſhould be inveſted with ſufficient efficiency, that 
the other powers might have no pn ions of being troubled by 
France. Theſe terms ; produced. a declaration of war ag aint Francis I 
king of Hungary and Bobemia, decreed by the afſewbly, and rat:fied by 
the French king, on the 24th of April, 

The firſt movement of the French was Rained with defeat, and with 
the unpropitious murder of Theobald Dillon, their; leader, who fell 2 
prey to the ſuſpicious and ſavage ferocity of ſome of his ſoldiers, WBO 
fied from the eneray, but atta \cked their general. Tke court of Vienna 
had, in the PEW ning of July, publithed a declaration explz Ning the 


caule of the „and retorting on the French nation lome of the heavy 
charges cont es in its dec Jaration of war againſt the king of lungar) 


and ans, now emperor of Germany. On the 20th day of 
fame mor: th, the Pruſſian monarch ifned a conciſe ex poſition ot i 
Teal: win which determined him to take up arms againſt France, 
pleaded his alliance with the emperor, and that, as ſover eign of a German 
ſtite, he was bound to interfere io prevent the violation of the 7 ights 0 f 
the German princes of Alſace and Lorraine, and the invaſion of the er- 
ritories of others: and he honeitiy concluded by avowing that it we ; 
ms intention to repreſs the too great liberty of France, which wight 
afford a dangerous cxample to, neighbon ring countries. At the lame 
time the duke of Brunſwick, « general of the combined armies of Avfira 
and Pruſha, publithed, at Coble >ntz, a declaration to the inbabiteh I 
France, ae ved in the molt baughty and i ptuous ter: 
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declared his intention of putting a ſtop to the anarchy which prevailed 


in France, and of reſtoring the king to his power; and yet he after - 


wards ſays his deſign was not to interfere in the internal government, 
It is unneceſſary to dwell on the other parts of this inſolent memorial, 
in which France was already regarded as a conquered country, and di- 
rections were given to the magiſtrates, national guards, and inhabitants 
at large: but the threat that the city of Paris ſhould be given up to 


military execution, in caſe the leaſt outrage ſhould be offered to the king, 


neen, or royal family, is worthy of a Hun. 

The exceſſes of the night between the 9th and 10th of Auguſt we re- 
late with pain. At midnight the alarm-bell ſounded in every quarter 
of Paris, the generale was beat, and the citizens flew to arms. The pa- 
Jace of the Tuilleries was attacked by the multitude ; and the king, 
queen, and royal family, were forced to take refuge in the national 


allembly. At firſt the Swiſs guards (who were obnoxious to the peo- 


ple, and had been ineffe Gtually. proſcribed by repeated decrees of the 
atembly, the king not being allowed to have a foreign guard) repeiled 
the populace ; but theſe be ing re-inforced by the Marſe Rois, and "fede- 
rates from Breſt, b odies vhie h the Jacobins ſeem to have bronght to Paris 
to balance the Swiſs, and by national guards, the gates of the palace 
vere burſt open. The artillery joined the aſſailants. The conſequences 
vere, that, after a flaughter of about four hundred on each fide, the 
Swils guards Were es terminated, and the palace ranſacked. 

The month of TIO leemed pregnant with the total ruin of 
French freedorn, while the. three following months reverſed the ſcene, 


and exhjbited a tide of 8 on the part of France, perhaps unex- 


ampled in modern hiſtory.—It is with infinite concern that we direct the 
attention of our readers to the priſon ſcene, which occurred on the 2d 
and 3d of September. The horrid mailacre-of the 4 encelets pri ſoners, 
and other ariftocrats, which took place at that period, is an eternal dii- 
grace to the Pariſian populace, who, in their fury, ſpared not even that 
gentle iex which all civiliſed na: ions hold in the higheſt reſpect. The 
number of the 1Jain has doubtleſs been exaggerated, as uſual; yet ſup- 
po! ling that, by the moſt moderate account, only two thoual! and periſhed, 
the enormity of the deed remains the fame. Some extenuation might 
be offered for the affair of the 10th of Auguſt, in which a people, who 


ſuppoſed themſelves betr: ved to ilavery and all its evils, ſo recently ex- 


pericnced and ſhaken off, aſſumed their revenge and their cauſe into 
their own hands; but no defence can be offered. for this unnece {tary 
crime. Had the combined armies betieged Paris, it is difficult to con- 
celve what aid they could have found from two or three thouſand ariſto- 
crats, and many:of thete ſccared in chains. , 

A national convention had been called, to determine on the charges 
brow Clit againſt tie king. They met on the 24th of September ; and, on 
the firit day of the meeting, the abolition of royalty in France was de- 
creed 5 0 acclamation: and the following day it was ordered that all 
public: acts ſhould be dated “ the firſt year, &c. of the French repub- 
lic,” But hardly was this convention conflituted, when a violent fac- 


tion appeared, headed by Marat # „Bobenierns, and en who repeat- 


- 


15 = ens the hands of female vengeance, Marie. Anne Charlotte apes 
{urney 8 ſed with the cala mities which he had brought upon her country, took 
arls, in July, 1793, on purpoſe to put a period to his exiſtence. Nie eting 
as he was coming from the bath, and entering into converſation with him 
Sore certainly to ident: 15 his perſon), ſhe plunged a dagger into his breau; upon 
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edly degraded its tranſactions by their fanaticiſm ; and being ſupported 


by the Jacobins and Pariſian populace, proved too powerful for the con- 
vention to puniſh as it wiſhed. Repeated inſtances have proved that 


the convention was not free, but muſt vote as the mob of Paris dictated; 


the moderation of the members being often obliged to yield to the inde- 
cent applauſes and hiffes of the galleries. | | 


So rapid was the progreſs of the French arms, and ſo great were the 
diſtreſſes in the combined armies, ariſing from a ſcarcity of provitions, 


from a long rainy ſeaſon, and from a confiderable mortality among the 
Pruſſians (by the French accounts, eſtimated at one half), that the Pruf- 
ſians retreated from the dominions of France; whoſe example the Au- 
ſtrians ſoon followed. | | 


Even at the very time that Paris was in the greateſt danger, the inra · 


fion of Savoy was ordered. On the 21ſt of September general Montes. 
quiou entered the Savorard territories, ſeized on the frontier poſts and 
caſtles without reſiſtance, and two days after took Montmelian. Cham 
berry and all Savoy ſoon followed; but the conqueſt, not being refilted, 
was productive of no military glory. The imprudence of the national 
convention, in permitting Savoy to incorporate itſelf with France, has 
excited wonder. After frequent declarations that the French would 
enter into no war with any view to conqueſt, their conduct in this re- 
ſpect was abſurd and impolitic. It ſubjected them to the merited re- 
proach that, under the pretence of liberty, they maintained the deſtruc- 
tive maxims of their ancient government ; and that their wiſhes to in- 
creaſe their territory, perhaps to ſubjugate Europe, remained the ſame, 
Admiral Truguet, commanding a ſquadron in the Mediterranean, cap- 
tured Nice, Villa Franca, and the fortreſs of Montalban, belonging to 
the king of Sardinia. 1 | : 

The conqueſt of Savoy was regarded as a trifle ; but when Cuſtine 
began his acquiſitions in Germany, every eye was turned to the rapi- 


. dity and importance of his progreſs, till diverted by the wonders of Dn- 


mouriez. Spires yielded to the French arms on the 30th of September, 
and Worms ſoon after followed ; ample ſupplies of proviſions and am- 
munition were found in theſe cities. Cuſtine, purſuing his courſe along 
the left bank of the Rhine, next captured Mentz. and af terwards Frank— 
fort. Ee was eager to proceed to Coblentz, that noted feat of the 
counter-revolutioniſts ; but the Pruffians and Auttrians at length indi- 
' cated a renewal of hoſtilities by garriſoning that town, and encamping 
in the adjacent country. 4 75 85 
The conqueſt of the Aufirian Netherlands forms the next grand ob- 
jet. Dumouriez bad promiſed to pals his Chriſtmas at Brutlels ; and 
what was regarded as an idle vaunt proved very modeſt, for that cit) 


Was in his hands by the 14th of November. That able general, having 


entered the Netherlands on the firft or tecond of that month, with at 
army of forty thouſand men, and with a moſt formidable train of ar- 
tillery, in repeated engagements with the Auſtrian army, commanded by 
the duke of Saxe-Teſchen, governor of the Auſtrian Netherlands, and 
by general Beaulieu, which however exceeded not twenty thontand, de- 
rupied the firit five days. At length, on the Gth of November, a dect- 
five battle was fought at Jeinappe, which decided the fate of the Ne- 
therlands. The conteft was very general: all the points of the enewy ® 


«hich he ſell, and ſocn expired. Glorviug in having exterminnted a mon er, ine 8 
livered berſelf „p to the officers of juſtice, and with the utmoſt tirmnels tubmitted de 
J.er fate, in kaving her head fevered by the guiljotize, in the 25th ycar of her age. 
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Janks and lines were attacked at once; all the bodies of the French 


were in action, and almoſt every individual fought perſonally. The 


cannonade began at ſeven in the morning; Dumouriez ordered the vil- 


| have of Carignon to be attacked, becauſe he could not attempt the heights 
of Jemappe till he had taken that village. At noon the French infantry 
#xmed in columns, and rapidly advanced to decide the affair by the 


bayonet. | After an obſlinate defence, the Auſtrians at two o'clock re- 


tired in the utmoft ditorder. | | 
Dumouriez immediately advanced, and took poſſeſſion of the neigh- 
bouring town of Mons, where the French were received as brethren, 
The tidings arriving at Bruſſels, the court was ſtruck with an indeſeriba- 
ble panic, and inſtantly fled to Ruremond, whence it was again to be 
driven by the arms of Miranda. Tournay ſurrendered to a detachment 
on the Sti of November. Dumouriez having refreſhed his troops at 
Mons, advanced to Bruftels, where, after an indeciſive engagement be- 
tween his yan and the Auſtrian rear, he was received with acclamations 
on the 14th of that month.—Ghent, Charleroi, Antwerp, Malines or 
Mechlin, Louvain, Oſtend, Namur, in ſhort all the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, except Luxembourg, ſucceſſi vely followed the example of the ca- 
pital; and the conqueſts of Louis XIV. were not more rapid. 
Many of the prieſts, who were baniſhed, came to England, and were 
received with great benevolence : this was followed by the decree of the 
national convention againſt the emigrants, by which they are declared 
dead. in law, their effects confiſcated, and themſelves adjudged to imme- 
diate death, if they appear in France. hr 
Another decree of the 10th of November attracted the attention of 
every nation in Europe. It is in the following terms: The national 
convention declare, in the name of the French nation, that they will 
grant fraternity and aſſiſtance to all thoſe people who with to procure 
liberty; and they charge the executive power to fend orders to the ge- 
nerals to give aſſiſtance to ſuch people, and to defend citizens who have 
ſuffered, or are now ſuſfering, in the cauſe of liberty.“ This decree, 
and others of a ſimilar tendency, teemed to inſtitute a political eruſade 
2zamft all the powers of Europe. | 
No ſooner had Antwerp yielded to the French arms, than. in order to 
conciliate the Belgians, the opening of the navigation of the Scheldt, 
thut up by the treaty of Munſter, 1648, was projected and ordered; 
notwithſtanding this treaty, ſo ſar as reipects the ſhuttivg up of the navi- 
gation of this 11ver, had .been confirmed to the Dutch in ſacceeding 
reaties, guaranteed both by the courts of Verſailles and London. The 
Dutch regarded this meaſure as injurious to their trade. for Antwerp 
might prove a dangerous rival to Amſterdam. The intraftion cf this 
"Treaty is one of the reaſons which induced the parliament of Great Bri- 
tun to oppoſe the unwarrantable pretenfions of the French. | 
The memorable trial of the king commenced on the 11th of Decem- 
ber. The iſſue is too well known. The firmneſs of this. unfortunate 
monarch during his trial, and at the place of execution, on the 21ſt of 
January, 1793, increaſed the commiſeration of every indifferent ſpeQa- 

tor; and callous indeed muſt be the perſon who does not partake of the 
irmpathy which was felt through all Europe upon this trauſaction. 

it would be a tedious and diſagreeable undertaking to trace minutely 
ind gradually the progreſs of the diſpute between France and England. 
Withont aflixing any degree of credit to the reports that Great Britain 
had early but ſecretly acceded to the concert ot princes. and the treaty 
„ Pinitz, it is natural to believe that the Britiſh miniſtry had long 
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viewed with a jealous eye the progreſs of the French revolution towards 
a turbulent deinocracy. We muſt, however, do the French nation 
the juſtice to confeſs that the unanimous voice of that people was cla- 
morous from the firſt for peace and alliance with England, à ſeries 
of events changed this inclination. . A bill for forcibly tranſporting 
aliens out of the kingdom was introduced into parliament. The ports 
of Great Britain were ſhut againft the exportation of corn to France, 
whiie it was permitted to her enemies. In the end, the am aſſador of 
the republic, M Chauvelin. was ordered, under the authority of the alien 
bill. at a ſhort notice, out of the kingdom: immediately after which 
diſmiſſion, the convention declared that the French republic was at war 
. with the king of England, and the ftadthokder of the United Provinces, 

In conſequence of theſe meaſures, general Dumouriez proceeded with 
a large body of troops to invade Holland, exhorting the Batavians, in a 
violent manifeſto, to reject the tyrannic ariſtocracy of the ſtadtholder 
and his party, and to become a tree republic. The Dutch made pre- 
parations for detending themſelves; and the Engliſh cabinet ſeconded 
their efforts, by au immediate embarkation of troops, to the command 
of which the duke of York was appointed. 

The ſubjugation of Holland wa, the firſt project of general Dumou— 

riez; and when the eaſe with which he had effected the conqueſt of the 

Netherlands, and the courage and ability diſplayed: by him and his 

army at the famous battle of Jemappe, were confidered, there ſeemed 

reaſon to apprehend that he would ſoon make an impreſſion on theſe 
provinces; and the eaſy ſurrender of Breda and Gertruydenberg encou- 

raged him to boaſt that he would terminate the conteſt by a ſpeedy ap- 

proach to Amſterdam. Certain events, however, enſued, which effec | 
tually prevented the performance of this promiſe. 

General Miranda, who had befteged the city of Maeftricht, and ſum- 
moned the governor to ſurrender, was attacked by prince Frederic of 
Brunſwick, and defeated with conſiderable lofs. The Auftrians, after 
this, divided themſelves into three columns, two of which marched to- 
wards Maeſtricht, and the. fiege of that place was immediately raiſed. 
The third purſued the advanced guard of the republic; and the abſence 
of ſeveral commanding officers was ſuppoſed to have greatly facilitated 
the ſucceſs of the Pruſſians in theſe rencounters. 

On the 14th of March, the Imperialiſts advanced from Tongres to- 
wards Tirlemont, by St. Tron, and were attacked by general Dumouriesz 
ſucceſſively on the 15th and following days. The firſt attempts wer? 
attended with ſucceſs. The Auſtrian advanced poſts were obliged te 
retire to St. Tron, throngh Tirlemont, which they had already paſſed. 
On the 18th, a general engagement took place at Neerwinden, th 
French army being covered on the left by Dormael, and on the right 
by Landen. The action continued with great obſtinacy on both ſides, 
from ſeven in the morning till five in the afternoon, when the French 
were obliged to fall back, and the Auſtrian cavalry coming up, put them 
entirely to flight. The loſs in each army was great. The French di- 
played conſiderable courage and addreſs, but were overpowered by the 
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Ws, ſuperior numbers, and perhaps by the more regular diſcipline, of their 
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Wl i Dumozriez was now ſuſpected of treachery, and genera! Miranda i 2 
pil timated his ſuſpicions, in a confidential letter to Petion, dated the _ 
95. W 1 


. 5 * . . + * 2s * a LDP *1 
38 of March. Four commiſhoners were immediately ſent from Faris, ab 
J powers to ſuſpend and arreſt all generals and military officers N 
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they ſhould iujpect, and bring them to the bar of the conyvtution. Thel 
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eommiſſioners, on the 1ſt of April, proceeded to St. Amand, the head- 


quarters of Dumonriez, and, being admitted to his preſence, explained 
to him the object of their miſſion. After a conference of ſome hours, 
the general, not finding that ae could periuade them to favour his in- 
tentions, gave the ſignal for a body of foldiers who were in waiting, and 
ordered the miniſter of war, Bournonville, who was ſent to ſuperſede 
kim, and the commiſſioners, Camus, Blancal, La Marque, and Quinette, 
my mediately to be conveyed to general Clairfait's head-quarters at Tour- 


- 


- nay, as hoſtages for ihe ſafety of the royal family. | 


Dumouriez, notwithſtanding his ſplendid talents, found himſelf groſsly 


migaken with r:{pect to the diſpoſition of his army; they had reſented 


the affront ſo imprudently offered to their general ; but when he came 
to explain to them his plan, and propofe the reſtoration of royalty in the 
perſon of the prince, they all tortook him; and he was obliged to fly 
with a very few attendants, making his eſcape through a dreadful diſ- 


charge of muſketry, which the whole column poured upon him and his 
allociates. | | 


The latter end of June, and the beginning of J uly, were chiefly di- 
ſtinguiſhed, in the north, by ſome petty tkirmiſhes between the two 


grand armies. In the latter part of July, the Auſtrians obtained ſome - 


ſucceſſes of more importance. The garriſon of Condé, after ſuſtaining 
a blockade of three months, ſurrendered on the 10th, by capitulation, 
to the prince of Cobourg ; and Valenciennes, on the 20th of the ſame 
month, to the duke of York, not without ſome ſuſpicions of treachery in 
both caſes. e | „ 
Encouraged by theſe ſucceſſes, a large detachment from the combin- 
ed army, under the command of the duke of York, proceeded, without 
loſs of time, to attack the port and town of Dunkirk. On the 22d of 
Auguſt, the duke of York marched from Furnes to attack the French 


camp at Ghivelde, which was abandoned at his approach, and he was al- 


moſt immediately enabled to take the ground which it was his intention 
to occupy during the fiege. On the 24th, he attacked the outpoſts of 


the French, who, with fome lots, were driven into the town. In this 


action, the famous Auſtrian general Dalton, and ſome other officers of 
note, were killed. The ſucceeding day, the fiege might be ſaid regu- 
larly to commence. * A conſiderable naval armament from Great Bri- 
tain was to have co-operated in the fiege; but, by ſome neglect, ad- 
nural Machride was not able to ſail ſo early as was expected. In the 
mean time, the hoſtile army was extremely haraſſed by the gun-boats of 
the French; a ſucceſsful ſortie was effected by the garriſon on the 6th 
o September; and the French collecting in ſaperior force, the duke of 
York, on the 7th, after ſeveral ſevere actions, in which the allied forces 
tuffered very conſiderably, was compelled to raiſe the ſicge, and leave 
behind him his numerous train of artillery. General Houchard was af- 
terwards impeachied by the convention, and beheaded, for not having 


tuproved his ſucceſs to the beſt advantage, as it was aſſerted that he 


nad it in his power to capture almoſt the whole of the duke of York's army. 

The diſaffection of the ſouthern provinces of France was at this time 
productive of ſerious dangers to the new republic. It is well known 
tat the deputies and people of theſe provinces were among the moſt 
active to promote the dethroning of the king on the 10th of Auguſt, 
1792. It is, thoretore, ſomewhat extraordinary, that the {ſame men 
ihovid be among the arit to rebel againſt the authority of the conven- 
tron, The formidable union which took place, under the name of 


| Jederate republicaniſin, between the cities of Marleilles, Lyons, and Tou- 
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lon, in the courſe of the months of June and July, ſeemed to threaten 
almoſt the diſſolution of the exiſting authorities. A confiderable army 
was, however, diſpatched againſt Lyons, and the city cloſely beſieged, 
The Marſcillois, in the mean time, opened their gates on the approach 
of the republican army, and ſubmitted ; but the people of Toulon en- 
tered into a negotiation with the Englith admiral, lord Hood, who was 
then cruiſing in the Mediterranean ; and he took poſſeſſion both of the 
town and ſhipping, in the name of Lewis XVII, and under the poſitive ' 
ſtipulation that he ſhould aſſiſt in reſtoring the conſtitution of 1789, 
Among ihe victims of poputar reſentment, which tell about this pe- 
riod, was the celebrated general Cuſtine, whote former ſervices, what- 
ever might have been his ſubſequent demerits, onght to have ſecured him 
more lenient treatment. He was recalled to Paris, from the command 
of the northern army, in the beginning of July, and on the 22d, com- 
mitted, by a decree of the convention, a pritoner to the Abbey. He 
was tried by the revolutionary tribunal, and accuſed of having main- 
tained an improper correſpondence with the Pruſſians while he com- 
manded on the Rhine, and of baving neglected various opportunities 
of throwing reinforcements into Valenciennes. It is needleſs to ſay 
that he was found guilty : to be ſuſpected was then to be condemned; 
and the populace of Paris, now accuſtomed to tuch ſcenes, beheld the 
ſacrifice of their former defender with calm indifference, or with blind 
exultation. g | - 
The trial and condemnation of the queen immediately followed that 
of general Cuſtine. She had been removed, on the night of the 1 of 
Auguſt, from the Temple, to a ſmall and miſerable apartment in the 
priſon of the Conciergerie, where the remained till the was brought be- 
fore the revolutionary tribunal, on the 15th of October. The act of accu- 
ſation conſiſted of ſeveral charges, many of which were frivolous and in- 
credible; and few of them appeared to be ſuthciently ſubſtantiated by 
evidence; but had the conduct of Marie Antoinette been more unex- 
ceptionable than there is reaſon to believe it was, it is not very proba- 
ble that the would have e'caped. After an hour's conſultation, there- 
fore, the jury brought in their verdict “ Guilty of all the charges.” 
The queen heard the ſanguinary ſentence with dignity and refigna- 
tion; perhaps, indeed, it might be conſidered by her lets as a punith- 
ment than as a releaſe. On the 16th of October, at about eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, ſhe was conducted in a coach, from the priſon 
of the Conciergerie, to a ſcaffold prepared in the Place de la Revolution, 
where her untortunate hutband had previouſly ſuffred. The people 
who crowded the ſtreets as the palted,” exhibited no figns of piety or 
compunction. Her behaviour, as her laſt ſufterings approached, was 
decent and compoſed. She met her fate in the thirty-eighth year of her 
age | 
Soon after the convention had brought the queen to the ſcaffold, they 
entered upon the trial of Briſſot, and his ſuppoſed accomplices. Brifſot 
was charged with having faid and written, at the commencement of the 
revolution, that Fayette's retiring from the public ſervice was à national 
misfortune ; that he diſtinguiſhed himſelf three times in the Jacobin 
club by ſpecches, of which one provoked the ruin of the colonies, an. 
other the maſſacre of the patriots in the Champ de Mars, and the third 
the war againſt Auſtria. | =” | 
Upon theſe and other vagus accuſations, Briffot, aud twenty-one 
more of the convention, were brought to tris] before the revolntionary 
tribunal, on the 21 h of October; a fcw days afterwards the jury de- 
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cared all the aceufed members to be accomplices in a conſpiracy which 
had exiſted againſt the unity and indiviſfibility of the French republic; 
and the tribunal immediately condemned them all to the puniſhment ot 
dcath. Valaze, after he had heard his ſentence, ſtabbed himſelf; and 
the remaining twenty-one were executed on the 30th of October. 

The wretched and intriguing Egalité, late duke cf Orleans, was 
{oon after brought to the block. He was accuſed of having aſpired to 
the ſovereignty from the commencement cf the revolution; but how 
well founded the charge was, it 15 not ealy to determine. He was con- 


reyed in a cart, on the evening of the Cth of November, to the place 


of execution, and ſuffered with great firmneſs, amidſt the inſults and re- 
proaches of the populace. 625 | 

In the ſonth of France, neither the exertions cf the allies, nor the 
ſurrender of the Touloneſe, were ſufficient to produce the expected con- 
ſequence of eſtabliihing a monarchical government. On the 30th 


of November, the garriſon. of Toulon made a vigorous ſortie, in order 


to deſtroy ſome batteries which the French were erecting on certain 
heights within cannon ſhot of the city. The detachment ſent for this 
purpoſe accomplithed it, and the French troops were ſurpriſed and fed, 
"The allies, too much elated with their ſncceſs, purſued the fugitives till 


they unexpectedly encountered a conſiderable force, which had been 


ſent to cover their retreat. At this moment, general O'Hara, com- 
wander in chief at Toulon, came up, and while he was exerting him- 
{elf to bring off his troops with regularity, received 2 wound in his 
arm, and was made priſoner by the republicans. Near a thoufand of 
the Britiſh, and allied forces, were killed, wounded, or taken priſoners on 
this occaſion. 5 | N 

Soon after the capture of the Britiſh general O'Hara, the city of Tou- 
lon was evacuated by the allies. © 
cember, the attack began before all the republican forces had time to 
come up. It was chiefly directed againſt an Engliſh redoubt (Fort Mul- 
grave) defended by more than three thouſand men, twenty pieces of 


cannon, and teveral mortars. This formidable poſt was attacked about 


tre o'clock in the morning, and at fix the republican flag was fiying 
upon it. = . 
The town was then bombarded from noon till ten o'clock the fame 


night, when the allies and part of the inhabitants, having firſt ſet fire 


to the town and ſhipping. precipitated their flight. Iwo chaloupes, fil- 
ed with the fugitives, were junk by the batteries. The precipitation 
with which the evacuation was effected cauſed a great part of the ſhips 
and property to fall into the hands of the French, and was attended 
with the moſt melancholy conſequences. to the wretched inhabitants, 
110, as ſoon as they obſerved the preparations for fight, crowded to the 


thorcs, and demanded the protection which had been promiſed them on 


I $4 . PRESS 4 . 5 
the faith of the Britiſh crown. A ſcene of confuſion, riot, and plunder 


ciued, and though great eflorts were made to convey as many as pol- 


ble of the people into the ſhips, thouſands were left to al: the horrors 
ot failing into the hands of their enraged countrymen. Many of them 


N 7 8 — 1 N 
punged into the fea; and made a vain attempt to {wim on board the 


ee 25 3 
aps; others were, ſcen to thout themielves on the beach, that they 
nieht not endure the greater torturcs thev might expect from the 1e- 
publicans. During all this, the flames were preading in every direc- 


nen, and the ſhips that had been ſet on fire were threatening every in- 


Vant to explode, and blow all around them into the air. This is but a 


tain lap; : 2 ä 1 1 f f 
ant detoription of the ſcene on ſhore, aud it was ſcarcely leſs dreadiul 


On the morning of the 19th of De- 
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on board the ſhips. Loaded with the heterogeneous mixture of nations; 
with aged men and infants, as well as women; with the ſick from all 
the hotpitals, and with the mangled ſoldiers from the poits juſt deſerted, 
their wounds ſtill undreſt—nothing could equal the horrors of the light, 
except the ftill more appalling cries of diſtraction and agony, that filled 
the ear, for huſbands, fathers, and children, left on thore. - 

In the latter end of March, the party called the Hebertiſts, confi fling 
of Hebert, Momoro, Vincent, and ſome others, were arreſte d. brought 
to trial before the revolutionary tribunal, and twenty of them executes, 
A few days after, the celebrated Danton, Fabre d' Eglantine, Bazire, 
Chabot, and others, were arreited as conſpirators againſt the republic, 


tried in a very ſummary way, and ſentenced to death ; which lentence 


was executed on the 5th of April, 1794. 

In conſequence of theſe executions, the govern ment of France, Ro 
ever nominally republican, became almoſt entirely veſted in on 
the uſurper Robeſpierre—a name which will probably be tranim 
with infamy to late poſterity. Under his ſanguinary adminiural , 
the priſons of Paris, at one time, contained betwoen feven and gicht 
thouſand perſons. Of the nu nber of thoſe tried and executed, we 
we have no preciſe account; but they in general appeared rather to be 
ſacrificed in multitudes to a jealous and cowardly cruelty, than on- 
demned with even the ſhadow of juſtice. In one of the'e barbarous 
flaughters, the princets Elizabeth, the ſiſter of he late unfortunate 
monarch, having been condemned on the moft frivolous 5 K Was 
executed the laſt of twenty-f1x perions, who were carried to the icativid 
on the fame day. 

But, after the death of eee the fall of this tyrannical demagogue 
rapidly approached. A ſtrong party was ſecretly formed againit him 
in, the convention, headed by Tallien, Legendre, and ſome others, 
Finding themſelves ſ:ficiently” ſtrong, Tallien moved the arrelt of 
Robeſpierre and his creatures; which decree was paſſed w ith applauſes 
from every quarter. The preſident then ordered one of the uſhers of the 
hall to take Robeipicrre into cuſtody ; but ſuch was the awe which the 
preſence of this man was accuſtomed to infpire, that the officer hefitaiel 
to perform his duty, til! Robeſpierre himſelf made a ſign of obedience; 
and followed the uſher ont of the hall. The pri iſoners were conducted 
by a few peace-officers to the priſon of the Luxembourg; but the ad- 


miniſtrator of the police on duty there, who was one of t their creatures, 


refuſed to receive them; and they were then led, rather in triumph, 
than as priſoners, to the Hotel de Ville. | 

In the mean time, Henriot, another leader of the party, had alſo been 
WS, but found means to cſcape and raiſe his partiſans, who took 
poſt with him and Kobeſpierre in the Hotel de Ville, where they pic- 
tended to form themſelves into a new convention, and declared the other 
repreientatives traitors to their country. The people, however. did not 
eſpouſe their canſe; the national guard, who had at firſt obeyed their 
orders with reluctance, for (ook them; and the e who had been 
dilpatchen for _ purpoſe, attacked them in the Hotel de Ville. Bour- 
don de l'Oiſe, after having read the proclamation of the convention, 
ruthed into — hall of the commune, with a ſabre and piſtols; the in- 
ſurgents were completely deſerted, and now endeavoured to turn their 
atins againſt themſelves. Robeſpierre the elder diſcharged a piſtol in 
his mo uth, which, however, failed of its effect, and only wounded bim. 
in the jaw, while he received another wound from a n e in the 
nde. The younger * threw himſelf out of a window, ad 
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broke a leg and an arm; Le Bas thot himſelf upon the ſpot ; Conthon 


tabbed himſelf twice with a knife; and Henriot was thrown out of a 
rel | ; | ; 
window. Ps ; 5 Ok . 
he priſoners were immediately conveyed before the revolationary 
tribunal ; and their perſons being identified, they were condemned to 
ſuffer death, in the Place de la Revolution, where the two Robeſ- 


pierres, and nineteen others, were executed at ſeven in the evening of 


the 28th of July, 1794. | 3 
In the campaign of this year, the arms of the new republic were ſuc- 


ceſsful on every fide againſt the allies. In Flanders, general Jourdan 


gained the battle of -Fleurus ; and Charleroi, Y pres, Bruges, and Cour- 
tray, ſurrendered to the French Oſtend Was evacuated ; general Clair- 
fait defeated near Mons, which immediately ſurrendered ; and the 
prince of Cobourg compelled to abandon the whole of the Netherlands, 
while the victors, without oppoſition, entered Bruflels and Antwerp. 
Landrecy, Queſnoi, Valenciennes, and Conde, were ſucceſſively re- 
taken; and the French armics, purſuing their ſucceſs, took Aix-la- 
Chapelle, defeated Clairfait near Juliers, and made themſelves matters 
of Cologn and Bonn. Maeſtricht and Nimeguen were likewiſe taken. 

The United Provinces' began now to be ſerioufly alarmed. The 
ſtates of Friefland were the firſt to feel their danger, and, in the month 
of October, theſe ſtates determined to acknowledge the French republic, 
to break their alliance with England, and to enter into a treaty of peace 
and alliance with France. In tome other provinces, reſolutions hoſtile 
to the ſtadtholder and his government were likewite paſſed; and ſuch 
appeared to be the temper of the people, even at Amſterdam, that, 
on the 17th of October, the government of Holland publithed a pro- 
clamation, prohibiting the preſenting of any petition or memorial up- 


on public or political fubjects, and all popular meetings or aſſemblies of 


the people upon any occaſion. | | 

On the 7th of December, the French made a feeble attempt to croſs 
the Waal, but were repulſed with Joſs; but on. the 15th the froſt ſet 
in with unuſual rigour, and opened a new road to the French armies: 
In the courſe of a week, the Maes and the Waal were both frozen over ; 
and on the 27th, a ſtrong column of French croſſed the Maes, near the 
village of Driel. They attacked the allied army for an extent of above 
twelve leagues, and, according to the report of general Pichegru, © were, 
as uiſnal, victorious in every quarter.” The army of the allies retreated 
before them, and, in its retreat, endured incredible hardſhips from the ſe- 
verity of the weather and the want of neceſſaries. On the 10th of Ja- 
nuary, 1795, general Pichegru, having completed his arrangements, 
made his grand movement. The French croſſed the Waal at different 


points, with a force, according to ſome accounts. of 70,000 men. A ge- 


neral attack was made upon Walmoden's poſition, between Nimeguen 


aud Arnheim, The allies were defeated in every quarter; and. utterly” 


unprepared either for reſiſtance or for flight, ſuffered equaliy from the 
elements and the enemy. hg | nes 
it was in vain that the ſtadtholder iſſued manifeſtoes, proclamations, 
ana exhortations to the Dutch peaſantry, conjuring them to riſe in a 
maſs for the defence of the country. The French continued to ad- 
and theallies to fly before them, till Utrecht ſurrendered to them 
G7) th of January, Rotterdam on the 18th, and Dort on the ſuc- 


"iy, he utmoſt confternation now prevailed among the 
Of the f 


tadtholder. The princeſs of Orange, with the younger 
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and female part of the family, cd ates the plate, jewels, and move: 
ables that could be packed up, eſcaped on the 15th. The ſtadtholder 


and the hereditary prince did not leave Holland till the 19th. His fe. 


rene bighneſs embarked at Scheveling, in an open boat, with only three 
men to navigate her, and arrived ſafe at Harwich. In England, the 
palace of Hampton-court was athgned him for his refidence, where he 
ſtill remains. | N ” | 

On the 20th of January, general Pichegru entered Amſterdam in 
triumph, at the head of 5.000 men, and was received by the inhabi- 
tants with the «loudeſt acclamations. The whole of the United Pro- 
'vinces either ſubmitted to or was reduced by the French, in a few 
weeks, An afſembly of the proviſional repreſentatives of the people 
met on the 27th of January, and the whole government was changed, 
and modelled nearly after the French plan. | 

In the mean time, the king of Prutha, finding he could derive no ad- 
vantage from the war, began to relax his efforts. The Pruſſian and 
Auſtrian forces, as well as their leaders, were on bad terms with each 
other; but it was not ſuſpected that any defection was about to place, 
on the part of the Pruſſians, till they began to retreat towards the Rhine, 
which they ſoon after paſſed. A negotiation between Pruſſia and 


France followed, which ended in a treaty of peace, ſigned at Baſle, on 


the 5th of April, 1795, by which his Pruſſian majeſty entirely aban- 
doned the coalition. ns, 8 

The Pruffian negotiation was followed by the treaty made between 
the French republic and Spain, in which country the arms of France 
had made a progreſs equally ſucceſsful and rapid. Fontarabia, which 


guards the entrance of Spain, and which: had coſt the duke of Berwick 


8,000 men, had been taken, aimott immediately, by a detachment from 
the French army; Roſas was likewiſe taken; and the troops of the re- 
public had made themſelves matters of the greater part of the rich pro- 


vinces of Biſcay and Catalonia, and were, in fact, in full march for the 


capital of the kingdom. Orders were therefore diſpatched to M. 
D'Yriarte, at Baſle, immediately to conclude a treaty; which was ac- 
cordingly figned by the Spaniſh miniſter and M. Barthelemi, at Baſle, 
on the 22d of July. N 7” 

About the middle of this year, dicd the infant fon of the unfortunate 
Lewis XVI. An wiuſt and cloſe impriſonment, if it did not produce, 
at leaſt, it is probable, hatiened his fate, He had always been an un- 
healthy child, and ſubject to a fcrofulous complaint, a diſorder in which 


com finement and inactivity are frequently fatal. For ſome time previous 


to his deceaſe, he had been aftlited with a ſwelling in his knee, and 
another in his wriſt, His appetite failed, and he was at length attacked 
with a fever. It does net appear that medical aid was denied him, or 
neglected The diſeaſe, however, continued to increate; and on the 
morning of the gih of June, he expired in the priſon of the Temple, 
where be had been confined from the fatal autumn of 1792. 
Moved perhaps by this event, or influenced by the general ſpmpailiy 
of the people of France, the committee of public ſafety, if the be- 
ginning of July, propoſed the exchange of the princels, ſiſter of the 
dauphin, who was likewiſe a priſoner in the Temple, for the deputies 
delivered up to Auſtria by the treachery of Dumouriez, and the two 


ambaſſadors, Semonville and Maret, who bad been jeifed, contrary to 
the law of nations, on a neutral territory, by an Auſtrian corps. 


The 
emperor, after ſome bofitation, acceded to the propoſal; and before the 


E 9 


concluſion of the year, the princeſs was delivered to the Auſtrian en- 


voy, at Baſle in, Switzerland, and the deputies were reſtored to their : 


country. | | : 
In the courſe of this year, an expedition was planned by the Engliſh 


miuiſtry, to invade the coaſt of France, in that part where the royalitts, 
known by the name of Chouans, were in arms againſt the republicans. 
The force employed conſiſted chiefly of emigrants, under the com- 
mand of M. Puiſaye, M. d'Hervilly, and the count de Sombreuil. 
They landed in the bay of Quiberon, and took the fort of the ſame 


name; but ſoon after experienced a fad reverſe—the fort being ſurpriſed. 


by the republican troops, under the command of general Hoche, who 
killed or made priſoners the greater part of the emigrants, Chouans, 
and Engliſh, in the fort, amounting nearly to 10,000 men. The count 
de Sombreuil, the biſhop of Dol, with his clergy who accompanied 
him, and moſt of the emigrant officers, who were made priſoners, were 
tried by a military tribunal, and put to death. Before the month of 
April, in the enſuing year (1796), the force of the inſurgents in this 
part of France was entirely broken, and their chiefs, Charette and Stoflet, 
taken priſoners, and put to death. 5 

In Germany, the French army had croſſed the Rhine near Man- 


heim, and blockaded Mentz, to which they had already laid ſiege for 


ſereral months. In this attempt, however, they were unſuccetsfal 2 
they ſuffered a defeat from the Avſtrians, and were compelled to re-paſs 

the river. A ſuſpenſion of arms, for three monihs, was ſoon after agreed 
to by the generals of the contending armies, which was ratified by the 
reſpective powers. | | LEP 


In the ſucceeding year (1796), the campaign opened in the ſouth, 


on the 9th of April, when the rapid and fignal victories of the republican 
troops, under the command of the then obſcure and little known, but 
now Juſtly celebrated Buonaparte, ended, in little more than a month, 
the war with Sardinia. The battles of Milleſſimo, Dego, Mondovi, 


Monte Lerino, and Monte Notte, compelled his Sardinian majeſty to 
accept ſuch terms as the conquerors thought proper to offer; and a 


treaty of peace, by which he ceded Savoy and Nice to France, was 

vgned on the 17th of May. h | | 
Buonaparte purſued his ſucceſs, and again defeating Beaulieu, the 

Auftrian general, at the battle of the bridge of Lodi, forced the thatter- 


ed remains of the Auſtrian army to tetire towards Mantua, purſued by 


one part of the republican forces, while the remainder entered Milan 
on the 18th of May, without further reſiſtance, and the French arnues 
gained poſſeſſion of the whole of Lombardy. = 

he armiſtice which had been concluded on the Rhine, was after- 
wards prolonged, but at length declared to be at. an end on the 31ſt of 


lay; when the army of the Sambre and Meuſe, under general Jour- 


dan, gaining conſiderable advantages. over the Auſtrians, advanced into 
the heart of tlie empire; while another army, under general Moreau, 
patied the Rhine at Stratbourg, took the fort of Kehl, a poſt of great 
importance, on the oppoſite bank, and, penetrating through Bavaria, 
early to Ratitben, endeavoured to form a junction with the army of 
Jourdan. This attempt, however, did not ſucceed; both armies expe- 
dienced a reverſe of fortune, and were obliged to retreat till they re- 
Toſſed the Rhine, The ſituation of general Moreau was highly eriti- 
cal, and his retreat is acknowledged, on all ſides, to have been con- 
ducted with great military kill. The archduke Charles, who com- 
manded the Auſirian army, followed Moreau in his retreat, and laid 
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ſiege to the fort of Kehl, which he re-took, after a moſt obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance on the part of the French. ; 
To reſtore the affairs of Italy, the emperor aſſembled a new army, 


compoſed of the flower of the German troops ſerving on the Rhine. 


and gave the command of it to general Wurmſer, ove of the oldelt 
and ableſt of the Imperial generals. This force, on its firſt arrival, was 


ſucceſsful. The French were repulſed, defeated, and compelled to 


raiſe the ſiege of Mantua. Buonaparte, however, ſoon returned to the 


charge; and, after a ſeries of hotly-conteſted actions, the army of Wurm- 
fer was ſo reduced and haraſſed, that he was obliged to ſhat himſelf up 


in Mantua, where he was cloſely beſieged by the victors, who at the 


ſame time made incurſions into the Tyrol, and, by the battle of Kove- 
redo, and the poſſeſſion of Trent, became matters of the pafles chat led 


to Vienna. The Auitrians, at the fame time, made a great effort, un- 


der general Alvinzy, to reſcue the gallant Wurmſer and his beheged 
army; but the battle of Arcole completely defeated their deſign, and 
Mantua was ſoon after obliged to ſurrender. | Eh 

The victories of Buonaparte compelied the pope, the king of Na- 
ples, and the inferior princes of Italy, to conclude ſuch treaties as the 
French thought proper to dictate. Ihe victors likewiſe founded a new 
republic in Italy, at firſt called the Ciſpadane, but afterwards the Ciſal- 
pine republic, to which they anvexed ſuch parts of the papal territory as 
they judged convenient. | | 

After the taking of Mantua, the victorious Buonaparte penetrated in- 
to the Tyrol, and directed his courſe towards the Imperial capital. The 
archduke Charles was oppoled to him, but was unable to check his 
progreſs. The republican armics had at length advanced ſo near to 
Vienna, that the utmoſt alarm and confuſion prevailed in that city. 
The bank ſuſpended its payments, and the emperor was preparing to 
forſake his capital, and remove to Olmutz. In this critical fituation of 
his affairs, his Imperial majeſty opened a negotiation with Buonaparte; 
a ſbort armiſtice was agreed to, and the preliminaries of peace between 
the emperor and king of Hungary, aud the French republic, were ſigned 
at Leoben, in the month of April, 1797. 

In the mean time, a tumult having taken place at Venice, in which 
a number of the French ſoldiers were murdered in the hoſpitals of that 
city, the French armies, on their return, aboliſhed the ancient govern: 
ment of Venice, planted the tree of liberty in St. Mark's Place, cita- 
bliſhed a municipality, and propoſed to annex the city and territory to 
the new Ciſalpine republic. But the concluſion of the definitive treaty 
of peace with the emperor being protracted on account of the French 
refuſing to reſtore Mantua, as it js alleged it was ſtipuiated they ſhould, 
in the preliminaries, they at length agreed to cede to him the city and 
a part of the territory of Venice, in compenſation. for Mantua. 

The definitive treaty of peace between France and the emperor was 
figned at Campo Formio, on the 17th of October, 1797. By this treaty 
the emperor ceded to France the whole of the Netherlands, and all his 
former territory in Italy. He received in return the city of Venice, 
Iſtria, and Dalmatia, and the Venetian iſlands in the Adriatic: tte 


French were to potieſs the other Venetian iſlands. 


While the negotiation which terminated in: this treaty was carrying o., 
the diſputes of two contending parties were producing a new revolution 
in France. On the 5th of March the two conacils drew the lots which 
deprived one third of their members of their ſeats in the legiſlature, ab 
the new deputies elected in their room took their ſeats on the 20th of che 
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ame month. It ſoon appeared that the anti- directorial party had received 
a conſiderable acceſſion of ſtrength. The conduct of the directory was 


very freely canvaſſed, retrenchment of expenſe in both civil and military 


offices was propoſed ; the laws relative to polygamy were erdered to be 
reviſed, and. the ſeverity of thoſe againſt prieſts and emigrants was greatly 
relaxed, The proceedings of the directory, with reſpect to the Venetian; 
Genocſe, and Helvetic republics, were ſeverely cenſured, and. it was evi- 
dent that an open rupture between the directory and the councils was 


inevitable. Unfortunately for the party in oppoſition to the directory, 


the armies took part with the latter. The army of Italy tranſmitted ta 
the directory a moſt violent addreſs relative to theſe diſputes, and its ex- 
ample was followed by the other armies of the republic. The oppoſition 
they probably relied with too much confidence on their ſuppoſed ftrength, 
as they had a decifive majority in the council of five hundred, and two 


out of the five directors, Carnot and Barthelemi, were in their intereſts, - 


Barras, however, and his, party, ſupported by the armies, reſolved on a 
prompt and violent meaſure, which effectually decided the conteſt. 

On the morning of the 4th of September, at the early hour of three 
o'clock, Barras, and the two directors who acted with him, ordered the 
alarm-guns to be fired, and the halls of the councils to be lygrounded with 


a military force. General Angereau, who was charged with the execu- 


tion of theſe orders, repaired to the barracks, and addreſſed the guard of 
the legiſlative body, aſſuring them that he came only to preſerve the re- 
public from the conſpiracy of royalifts. The ſoldiers declared, with 


ſhouts of approbation, that he had only to command, and they were ready 


to obey. Thus reinforced by the very men to whom alone the councils 
could look for defence, Augereau entered the hall of the five hundred, 
and teized Pichegru, the prefident, with his own hands, and ordered 


about cighteen others of the moſt conſpicuous characters to be arreſted 


and committed to the temple. The halls were ſhut up, and the mem- 
bers of both councils appointed to meet in other places which were point- 
ed out to them. Carnot and Barthelemi were implicated in the fate of 
their friends in the councils. The formentook advantage of the tumult 
and fled; the latter calmly awaited the ſtorm, and was put under arreſt. 
Barthelemi, Pichegru, and a number of the deputies who were ſeized by 
Augercau, were afterwards tranſported to Cayenne, whence the two for- 
mer, and ſome others, have ſince found means to return to Europe, 

The 1 of the directory, or rather of the party of Barras, being now 
rendered complete by this decifive victory over the councils, they pro- 
Jetted new ſchemes of ambition and conqueſt, in order to give employ- 


went to the armies, and afford thera an opportunity of enriching them- 


—_ by plunder. A tumult having taken place at Rome, in which a 
+nch general was killed, they ſubverted the government of that city, 
epoſed the pope, and erected a new republic, which they called the Ro- 


man republic. They likewiſe found a pretext to invade and levy heavy 


contributions on Switzerland, which they endeavoured to transform into 
bew republic, under the title of the Helvetic republic, the government. 


4 Which would, in conſequence, be delivered into the hands of their own. 

8 cers and partiſans. Of theſe invaſions the reader will find a farther ac- 
- under the heads of Italy and Switzerland. | | 

8 8 n of the year 1798, a congreſs of deputies from the 
ran t RO empire met at Raſtadt, to negotiate a peace between 
ts and the empire, on the baſis of the treaty of Campo Formio : 

naparte repaired thither, met the aſſembled plenipotentiaries, and ex- 
| 1. 8 3 . | 


party were flow and irrefolute in the meaſures they took for their defence: 
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changed with count Meerfeldt the ratification of the treaty of peace with 
the court of Vienna, after which he returned to Paris, leaving the cv- 
miſioners, Treilhard and Bonnier, to conduct the negotiations, which 
were protracted to a great length. | | 

After the concluſion of peace with the empire, the army became a 
burthen which it was found difficult to ſupport; and though a part of it 
had been employed in the plundering of Rome, and the oppreſſion of 
Switzerland, there ſtill remained a large body of troops in a ſtate of inac- 
tivity that might ultimately prove dangerous to the government. An im- 
mediate invaſion of England was therefore announced to he reſolved en, 

8 and an army collected along the coaſts of France oppoſite to Great Bri- 
tain, to which was given the pompous title of the Army of England. Con- 
rinced, however, of the impracticability of ſuch an invaſion, if ever it 
were really intended, the project was changed for another, likewiſe ſufi- 
ciently abfurd, which was an expedition to Egypt, under the command 
of Buonaparte ; and the ultimate object of Which, it is believed, was to 
penetrate, either by the Iſthmus of Sucz, or by the Red Sea, to the Indian 
Ocean, embark the troops, and, by a co-operation with Tippoo Sultan, en- 
deavour to effect the overthrow of the Britiſh empire in the Eaſt. While 
preparations were ſecretly making for this expedition, the public were 
amuſed with ſtrange and monſtrons ftories of rafts to be conſtructed for 
the invaſionof England, and troops were collected on the northern coaſt of 
France, while the navy of the republic were ſecretly repairing to Toulon, 
At length the preparations being completed, Buonaparte embarked on 
board the fleet, under the command of admiral Brueys, with about 40,000 
men, chiefly the veterans of the Italian army, and failed from Toulon in 
the latter end of May. On the Qth of June he arrived off the iſland of 
Malta, where he demanded leave to water the fleet, which was refuſed 
by the grand-maſter, in conſequence of which the French on the follow- 
ing day landed a body of troops. "he littic iſland of Gozzo was taken 
br one detachment, while the ſouthern parts-of Malta were reduced by 
another. The greater part of the inhabitants took refuge in the garriſon, 
which, however, made but a feeble refiſtance, the grand-maſter on the 
11th agreeing to a capitulation, by which the whole ifland and its de- 
pendencies were ſurrendered to the French republic. 

After leaving a garriſon of 4,009 men in Malta, Buonaparte proceeded 
on his voyage, about the. 21ſt of June, and arrived at Alexandria on the 
If of July, having eſcaped the Britiſh ſquadron which was deiached in 
purſuit of him under the command of admiral Nelfon. His uſual good 
fortune appeared to attend him in all his firſt attempts. The town of 
Alexandria was taken by afſault, on the night of the 5th, with the loſsof 
between two and three hundred men, and on the 21ſt the French army 
apptnred before Cairo. which was defended by Morad Bey with a con- 
fderable body of the Namalakes; but on the 23d it was attacked and 
carried, The beys, however, attempted to rally, and collected a form 
dable force in the neiehiiuurbood of Cairo; but the battle of the pyTt 
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mids, which was fought on the 26th, rendered the French maſters of = | | 
greater part of the country. In that engagement, twenty-three beys, —_ | 
all the forces they could bring into the field, were completely defcate : 

Treo thonſand of the Mamalukes were flalu, and four hundred camel 3 


with their baggage, and fifty pieces of cannon, were taken, with a very ” | 
trifling Jo's on the part of the French. 

Ihe conquelf of Egypt now appeared to be comp 
Auguſt the expedition received a terrible blow in the de 
HRruction of the fleet, by Admiral Nelſon, of which an gccount 
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been given in our hiſtorical ſummary of the affairs of England. The 
French lang-forces, however, remained in poſſeſſion of Egypt; and, to ſe- 


cure his conqueſt, Buonaparte advanced into Syria; where, after gaining 


ſome advantages, he received a decitive check before St. John d'Acre. 
The Englith ſquadron, under Sir Sydney Smith, intercepted a flotilla 
which was bringing his battering artillery and ammunition from Egypt; 
and, Sir Sydney acting in concert with the Turks, he was completely re- 


pulſed in every aflault, and obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and retreat back 


to Egypt with the ſhattered remains of his army. From Egypt, Buona- 
parte ſoon after took an opportunity to make his eſcape to France; where, 
as we ſhall preſently ſee, he became the author of a new and extraordi- 
gary revolution in the conſtitution and government. ns SORES 

The unprincipled attack on Egypt, contrary to the faith of treaties, ſo 


incenſed the Turks, that they immediately declared war againſt the 
French republic; and the emperor of Ruſha having accepted a ſubſidy 


from Great Britain, entered into a treaty of alliance with the Ottoman 
Porte and with England, and gave orders for a large body of troops to be 


_niled to act againſt France. Auſtria likewiſe appeared diſpoſed to avail 


itlelf of the afſiſtance of this new ally ; and the French directory having 
applied to the emperor for an explanation on this ſubject, and received 
none which they deemed ſatisfactory, ſent orders to general Jourdan to 
paſs the Rhine, with the avowed intention of forcing the diet of Ratis- 
bon to declare againſt the march of the Ruſſian troops. He executed 
theſe orders on the 1ſt of March, 1799; and nearly about the ſame time, 
general Bernadotte, at the head of an army of obſervation, paſſed the 
Rhine at Waldeck, inveſted Philipsburg, and ſummoned that fortreſs to 


lurrender, while general Ney ſent a ſimilar ſummons to Manheim, which 


Immediately opened its gates to him. Yet, notwithſtanding theſe pro- 
ceedings, the French ambailadors declared to the congrets of Raſtadt, 
which though it had ſat ſo long, kad as yet come to no concluſion, that 
tele hoſtile movements were undertaken ſolely to prevent the interfe- 
rence of the court of Petersburg, and accelerate a general peace. The 
congrels ſoon after was broken up, and two of the three French plenipo- 


tentiaries baſely and in bumanly murdered, as they were leaving the town, 


by ſome Auſtrian huſſars, or perſons who had aflumed that diſguiſe. 

The cabinet of Vienna being now certain of the aid of Ruſſia, the 
Auſtrian army, under the command of the archduke Charles, pailed the 
Lech, on the 4th of March, and the war, which has ſo long deſolated 
Europe, was renewed. Fortune, at firſt, appeared to declare in favour ot 
the French, A body of troops ot that nation, advancing through Schatt- 
hauſen towards Suabia, were oppoled by.a detachment of Auſtrians, 


| Whom they defeated, taking the general and three thontand men priſon— 


ers. They were allo ſucceſsful tor a ſhort time in Italy. Their troops 


occupied the whole of Futcany; and the king of Sardinia was reduced, 


in the month of January. to the cruct neceffity of formally renouncing 
the lovereignty of Piedmont, and retiring with his family and adherents 
to the land whence he derived his title, The king of Naples likewiſe, 
5 taken up arms. and invaded the Roman republic, after 

uns at brit to ſucceſsful as to obtain poſſeſſion of Rome, was totally 


: UE 3 5 4 . ; . ; . ; . » : CM 
acteated, and obiiged to take refuge in the ifland of Sicily. 


Cavern one OR commencement of hoſtihties with Auſtria, the 
"Ix = e eee fatal reverte. On the 25th of March, general 
attacked the Auſtrians near Stockach, but was defeated, and 
In diforder ; and on the 20th of the ſame month general 
French on the Adige near Verona, and again defeated 
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them on the 30th. On the 14th of April, marſhal Suwarrow arrived 
with the firſt column of the Ruſſian troops, and the ſucceſſes of the allies 
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became rapid and uninterrupted. On the 24th of the ſame month, the 
Auſtrians and Ruſſians paſſed the Oglio, and drove the French before 
them. They then croſſed the Adda, and Suwarrow, on the 27th, de- 
feated Moreau at Caſſans; and fo deciſive was his victory, that general 
Serrurier and three thouſand men were taken priſoners, and Milan opened 
its gates to the conquerors on the 30th. Peſchiera was taken on the 6th 
of May, and, on the 10th, Pizzighetone ſurrendered to general Kray: on 
the 12th the Auſtrians entered Bologna, and took twelve hundred priſon- 
ers; and on the 23d they took poſſeſſion of Ferrara. In Piedmont, the 
French, notwithſtanding the efforts of Moreau, Macdonald, and Joubert, 
beheld themſelves ſaccefiively deprived of all their ſtrong holds, The 
Auſtrians entered Turin on the 27th of May, and the citade] ſurrendered 
on the 20th of June. Mantua, after a thort fiege for to ſtrong a place, 
ſurrendered on the 39th of July, the city of Aleffandria on the Tame day; 
and ſuch was the ſwcceis of the campaign, that the French were obliged 
to abandon the whole of Italy, Genoa, and a ſmall portion of theadzoin- 
ing territory only excepted. Ou the 25th of Angutt a deſperate battle 
was foucht between the French and the Auſtrians and Rutlians at Novi, 
in the territory of Genoa, in which the French are ſuppoſed to have Joſt 
not leſs than ten thouſand men; but this victory was purchaſed with a 
Joſs nearly as great on the part of te allies. | 

On the fide of Switzerland, the affairs of the republic at firſt wore a 
leis diſaſtrous aſpect—laſſena having obtained ſome flight adyantages. 
Theſe, however, were ſoon counterbalanced by events more favourable 
to the allies; the French general being obliged to abandon Zurich, 
which was immediately occupied by the Auſtrian troops under Hotze. 

Italy being now reſcued from the power of the French, it was re- 
tolved that Suwarrow ſhould proceed with his army to Switzerland, to 
drive the French back into their own territories, and enter France 
where he was to endeavour to re-eftablith the fallen monarchy. Thg di- 
rectory were now convinced of their danger, and made every exertion 
to reinforce their armies in Switzerland, and the moſt active preparations 
for a vigorous defence. General Maſſena, who commanded the repub- 
can army in that country, difplayed great military genius, and evinced 
uncommon abilities in all his enterprizes, Knowing that if onwarrow 
effected a junction with the troops already acting againſt him, he mui 


1 1 be inevitabiy overpowered, he determined to attack the latter; and in 2 
1 variety Pt-actions, during four whole days between. the 1-4th and 2003 Ws 
19 7 Septernber, repeatedly defeated the Auſtrian and Rulſian armics— mau 
us thouſands being killed and, taken prifoners, among the former of WIicn 
WY was the brave Auſtrian general Hotze. | | ; 
75 Suwarrow, in conſequence, on his arrival in Switzerland, found it 

| 

1 


impoſſible to join his defeated and ditpirited allies ; his plans were all 
rendered abortive ; he was under the neceility of immediately with- 
drawing into Germany; and during his retreat over motuniams cot 
with inow, and through roads nearly impaſſable, he ſuffered as much l018 
as could have enſued after a fignal defeat. ZR. 
On the 18th of October, the celebrated Buonaparte, having fund 
means to eſcape from Egypt, and 'clude the vigilance of the Britiſh 
cruizers, arrived in France, accompanied by general Berthicr and ſome 
other officers, The recent loſſes which the republic had ſuftained, a 
the imnunent danger which threatened its very exiſtence, had great) 
weakened the authority of the directory, and prepared the Way tor the 
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total alteration of the conſtitution and government, which had probably 
been projected by the Abbe Sieyes, and which the popularity and en- 
terprifing ſpirit of Buonaparte enabled him to carry into execution. 

The firſt ſtep towards this revolution was taken by the council of 
ancients ; which, on the th of November, paſſed a decree confiſting of 
tire articles, the chief of which were, that the legiſlative body ſhould, 
on the next day, be removed to St: Cloud; that Buonaparte ſhould be 
cammiſtioned to carry into execution this decree ; and, for this purpoſe, 
ſhould be appointed commandant of all the troops in Paris or its neigh- 
bourhood, of the guard of the: legiſlative body, of that of the directory, 
and of the ſtationary national guard; that this decree ſhould be com- 
municated by meſſage to the council of five hundred, and to the execu- 
tive directory, and tranſmitted to all the communes of the republic by 
extraordinary couriers, After this decree had been paſſed, the council 
of ancients proceeded to publith an addreſs to the French nation, juſti- 
ficatory of their own conduct, and aflerting “ that the common fatety, 
and common proſperity, were the objects of this conſtitutional meaſure : 
the inhabitants of Paris were defired to remain tranquil, fince the pre- 
fence of the legiſlative body would ſoon be reſtored to them, and the re- 
iult would thow whether the legiflative body was worthy and capable 
of preparing the means of happinets.” —General Bucnaparte ſoon after 
appeared at the bar, accompanied by ſeveral officers of his ſtaff, and 
addreſſed the council in a ſhort ſpeech, in which he repreſented that the 
republic was perithing, and they knew it, but that the decree they 
had juſt palled had ſaved it:“ Yes,” ſaid he, we will have a re- 
public founded on true liberty, and national repreſentation. I fwear it 
in my name, and that of my companions in arms.” Moſt of the mem- 
bers preſent received theſe exclamations with applauſes ; and the aſſem- 
bly broke up with ſhouts of Live the Republic.” 

On the ſame day, the council of five hundred, having been informed, 
by a metlage from the council of ancients, of the decree paſſed by the 
latter, adjourned in coniequence to the following day, wit they were 
to meet at St. Cloud. In the fitting which was held there on the 10th, 
they appointed a committee of ſeven members, commiſſioned to make a 
report on the ſituation of affairs. The fitting was very tumultuous, 
many members exclaiming, © No dictator | No dictatorſhip !''— The ſe- 
cretary read a letter- from the director Barras, ſtating that “ the glory 
which accompanied the return of the illuſtrious warrior, to whom he had 
had the happineſs to open the career of renown, the diſtinguiſhed marks 
ot confidence ſhown him by the legiſlative body, and the decree of the 
national reprefentàtion, had convinced him that the perils of liberty were 
then lurmounted, and the interett of the armies ſecured, —and that he re- 
Jes with joy to the rank of a fimple citizen, happy to transfer, com- 
Pie, and more reſpectable than ever, the deſtinies of the republic, of 
which he had. been one gf the depofitories.” | 

V ile me of the members were urging the propriety of chuſing 
e, in the room of Barras, general Buonaparte entered the 
5 Nr, 3 by ſome officers and grenadiers, and e up towards 
. 155 : A violent agiiation immeciately enſued among the 
5 e whom rufhcd precipitately from their ſeats,” and en 
5 mn BY | o him by the collar; others cried, “ out-law him!“ 
off by : ED to tab him with a dagger, but e e Was warded 

All the Bro Rs „The tumult increaſed tea moſt violent degree. 
laid d "oy ers quitted their feats ;z—the preſident, Lucien Buonaparte, | 
: o his badge of office on the table, and refigned ; upon which the 
| Is | PER, | 
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doors of the hall were opened, and an officer entered with a guard, ex. 
claiming, © General Buonaparte orders the hall to be cleared.“ The 
order was carried into effect in a few minutes. | 

The fittings were reſumed in the evening, and Lucien Bnonaparte 
took the preſident's chair. A decree was paſſed, aboliſhing the direc. 
tory, and appointing a conlular government of three, namely, Sieyes, 
Buonaparte, and Roger Ducos, who all appeared, and took the oath 
to be taithful to the republic; after which, the council adjourned its 
fittings till the 20th of Pebruary, On the ſame day, the council of 
ancients met alſo at St. Cloud, the proceedings of which were almoſt a 
copy of thoſe of the council of five hundred. They likewiſe voted the 
aboliſhing of the directory, the appointment of a conſular executive of 
three perſons, and then adjourned till the 20th of February. By the 
tame decrees, ſixty-one members were expelled from the legiſlati 
body; and thus was the national repreſentation, and the vauated 
conſtitution of the third year, overturned by one man, and the bayonets 
of a few ſoldiers. | - | 

A new conſtitution has fince been framed, which has leen accepted by 
the armies, and, apparently, at leaſt, by the people. By this conſtitu- 
tion the whole of the executive, and, indeed, almoſt all other power, 
appears to be veſted in the firſt conſul, general Buonaparte. With what 
moderation or ſucceſs he may employ it, time mutt diſcover. He has 
completely quelled the infurrections in the weſtern departments of 
France. He profeſſes an ardent deſire of peace, and his applications to 


the government of Great Britain on that ſubject have been already men- 


tioned in our account of the affairs of England. He has made fimilar 
applications to the court of Vienna, which, as Ruſſia appears to have 
withdrawn from the coalition againſt France, may poſlibly at length lead 
to a treaty of peace, though, at preſent, the moſt active preparations ate 
making on both fides for a renewal of the campaign. | 
(TENEALOGICAL LIST OF THE LATE Royar FAMILY OF FRANCE 


Lewis XVI, the late unfortunate king of the French, was born Auguſt 
24, 1754; married, April 9, 1770, to Maria-Antoinetta, archduchels of 
Auſtria, born November 2, 1755; ſucceeded his grand-father Lew 
XV. May 10, 1774; crowned at Rheims, June 11, 1775; beheaded 
January 21, 1793. —The iſſue of Lewis XVI. and Maria-Antoinetta Is, 

1. Madame Maria- Thereſa-Charlotta, born December 19, 1775: 


Brothers and Siſters to his late Majeſty. | 
1. Lewis-Staniſlaus-Xavier, count de Provence, born November 1/s 
1755; married; May 14, 177 1, Maria-Joſepha- Louita, daughter of the 


king of Sardinia, born September 2, 1753. 


2. Charles-Philip, count d' Artois, born October 9, 1797 ; married, 
November 6, 1773, to Maria-Thereſa, daughter of the king of Sardine 
born Jan. 21, 1770, by whom he has iſſue: | „ 

Louiſa-Antoine, born Jan. 24, 1778. 
A princeſs, born Auguſt 5, 1780. 
Another princeſs, born Jan 8, 1783. | 
3. Maria-Adclaide-Clotilda-Xaveria, born Sept. 23, 1759. 
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1 NETHERLANDS. 


TRE ſeventeen provinces, which are known by the name of the 

Netherlands, were formerly part of Gallia Belgica, and atterwards 

| of the circle of Belgium, or Burgundy, in the German empire. They 

obtained the general name of the Netherlands, Pais-Bas, ur Low Cunn- 
vies, from their ſituation in reſpect of Germany. 


EXTENT, SITUATION, AND BOUNDARIES OB THE SEVENTEEN 
ProviNCESs. | 
Liles. Degrees. 
Length 360 Maths 49 and 54 North latitude. 
Breadth 260 2 and 7 Eaft longitude. 


They are bounded by the German Sea, on the north; by Germany, 
aſt; by Lorraine and France, ſouth ; and by the Britiſh Channel, welt. 


We ſhall, for the ſake of perſpicuity, and to avoid repetition, treat of 


the ſeventeen provinces under two great divifions : firſt, the Northern, 
which contains the Seven United Provinces, uſually know? by the name 
of HoLLanp : ſecondly, the Soutbern, containing the French, and late 
| Auſtrian, Netherlands. The United Provinces are, properly ſpeaking, 
eight, viz, Holland, OveryiTel, Zealand, Friefland, Utrecht, Groningen, 


Guelderland, and Zutphen; but the two latter forming only one fove- 


reignty, they generally go by the name of the Seven United Provinces. 


—— 


$ITUATION AND EXTENT OP THE SEVEN UNITED PROVINCES. 


tne ſame. 
Containing 10,900 ſquare miles, with 275 inhabitants to each. | 
The following, from Templeman's Survey of the Globe, is the moſt fa- 
tisfactory account we meet with of the geographical divifion, including 
the Texel, and other iflands : | 


Miles. FT Derne 
3 re is N : I 51 and 54 North laiitude. 
N VF 4 5 and 7 Katt longitude. 


* Sine» the conqueſt of Holland by the Freach, and the eftablithment of a repablic. 


t the plau of that of France, the Country, including the whole Dutch territory in te 
etherlands. has beca divided into üfteen departments, or which the following ate the 
names ans ciiet towns ! 


 D:tPARTMENTS. . Curtr Towns, 
Amſterdam ... „ . .. . „ Ainſterdam 
K 5 Utrecht 
Enteſecland zl . 5 „ Leawarden 
„„ f Delit 
The En Ü 
Rees and M 8 Aſſen 
North <nd Zuider Lee.... Aitkmaar 
Sparen F Haarlem 
l; R eta WT 
: N no cor er tener 3 Zutphen 
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488 NETHERLANDS. 
CoUNnNTRIES) NAMES, Square b ww TE Inyo 
United Froviaces. Miles. . 2 CHIEF CITI, 
2 Overyffel .. eee * 1900 65 50 Deventer 
Hollavd ...... „13800 $4 32 AMSTERDAM 
; | Guelderland........ TO ES 986 30 40 Nimeguen 
„ „ „ coo 810 44 34 Lenwarden 
. „ Gs | 57 | 33 Leben 
„„ „ ea 540 45 37 Groningen 
|” c 4350 41 22 Utrecht 
f AA ͤ OO 308 29 24 Middleburg. 
[Texel and other iſlands, .., 113 
Total...... 7546 | 


AIR, SEASONS, SOIL, AND FACE þ . Theſe provinces lie oppoſite to 
OF THE COUNTRY. England, at the diſtance of 90 miles, 

upon the eaſt fide of the Englif)k Channel, and are only a narrow ſlip of 
low ſwampy land, lying between the mouths of ſeveral great rivers, and 
what the induſtry of the inhabitants have gained from the fea by means 
of dykes, which they have raiſed, and ſtill ſupport, with incredible labour 
and expenſe. The air of the United Provinces is therefore foggy and 
groſs, until it is purified by the froſt in winter, when the eaſt wind 
uſually ſets in tor about four months, and their harbours are frozen up. 
The moiſture of the air cauſes metals to ruſt, and wood. to mould, more 


than in any other country, which is the reaſon of their perpetually rub- 


bing and ſcouring, and of the brightneſs and cleanlineſs in their houles, 
ſo much taken notice of. The ſoil is unfavourable to vegetation ; but, 
by the induſtry of the inhabitants in making canals, it is rendered fit for 
paſture, and in many places for tillage. Holland, with all its commer- 
cial advantages, is not a defirable country to live in, eſpecially to fo- 


reigners. Here are no mountains, nor riſing grounds, no plantations, 


purling fireams, or cataracts. The whole face of the country, when 
viewed from a tower or ſteeple, has the appearance of a continued marſh 
or bog, drained, at certain diſtances, by innumerable ditches ; and many 
of the canals, which in that country ſerve as high-roads, are in the ſum- 
mer months highly offeniive to the ſmell. | 

Rivers AND HARBOURS.] The chief rivers of the United Provinces 
are,—the Rhine, one of the largeſt rivers in Europe; the Mace, the 
Scheldt, and the Vecht. There are many ſmall rivers that join theie, 
and a prodigious number of canals; but there are few good harbours if 
the United Provinces ; the beſt are thoſe of Rotterdam, Helvoetſtuys, and 
Fluſhing ; that of Amſterdam, though one of the largeſt and ſafeſt in 
Europe, has a bar at the entrance of it, over which large yellels cannot 
paſs without being lightened. | Fon : | 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO-) The quantity of grain produced 

DUCTIONS, BY SEA AND LAND, h here is not ſufficient for home con 

ſumption; but, by draining their bogs and marſhes, they have man) e. 
cellent meadows, which fatten lean German and Daniſh cattle to a vai 
ſize ; and they make prodigious quantities of the beſt butter and chects 
in Europe. Their country produces turf, madder, tobacco, 1ome trutt 
and iron; but all the pit-coal and timber uſed there, and, indeed, dt 
ef the comforts, and even the neceſſaries of life, are imported. | They 
have a good breed of ſheen, whoſe weol is highly valued ; and their 
horſes and horned cattle are of a larger ze than in any other nation 11 
Europe, It is faid that there are ſome wild bears and wolves helge. 
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Storles build and hatch on their chimneys; but being birds of paſſage, 
they leave thegcountry about. the middle of Auguſt, with their young, 


and return the February following. Their river-fiſh is much the ſame 
as ours; but their fea-fiſh is generally larger, owing perhaps to their 
fiſhing in deep water. No herrings viſit their coaſts; but they have 
many excellent opiter-beds about the itlands of the Texel, producing 


rery large and well-tafted oyſters. Notwithſtanding all theſe inconve- 
niences, the induſtry of the Hollanders furniihes as great a plenty of 
the neceffaries and commodities of life, and upon as eaſy terms (ex- 


cept to travellers and ftrangers), as can be met with in any part of Eu- 


rope. | Z p . | 

12 INHABITANTS, MAN- : The Seven United Provinces 
NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. Fare perhaps the beſt peopled of 
any ſpot of the ſame extevt in the world. They contain, according to 
the beſt accounts, 113 cities and towns, 1400 villages, and 2,758,032 in- 
habitants, according to a public account given in 1785 ; beſides the 
twenty-five towns, and the people in what is called the Lands of the 
Generality, or conquered countries and towns of other parts of the Ne- 


therlands. The manners, habits, and even the minds of the Dutch (for 


ſo the inhabitants of the United Provinces are in general called), ſeem to 
be formed by their ſituation, and to ariſe from their natural wants. 
Their country, which is preſerved by mounds and dykes, 1s a perpetual 
incentive to labour; and the artificial drains, with which it is every- 


where interſected, muſt be kept in perpetual repair. Even what may be 


called their natural commodities, their butter and cheeſe, are produced 
by a conſtant attention to the laborious parts of life. Their principal 
food they earn out of the ſea, by their herring-fiſheries ; for they diſpoſe 
of molt of their valuable fiſh to the Engliſh, and other nations, for the 
take of gain. The air and temperature of their climate incline them to 
phlegmatic, flow diſpoſitions, both of body and mind; and yet they are 
rafcible, eſpecially if heated with liquor. Even their virtues are owing 
to their coldneſs with regard to every object that does not immediately 
concern their own intereſts ; for, in all other reſpects, they are quiet 
neighbours and peaceable ſubjects. | 

The valonr of the Dutch becomes warm and active, when they find 
their interefts at ſtake; witneſs their ſea-wars with England and France. 
Their boors, thongh flow of underſtanding, are manageable by fair 


mcans. Their ſeamen are plain, blunt, but rough, ſurly, and an ill- 


natured fort of people, and appear to be inſenfible of public ſpirit and 
allection for cach other. Their tradeſmen in general are reckoned 


honeſt in their dealings, and very ſparing of their words. Smoking 
tobacco is practiſed by old and young, of both ſexes; and as they are genc- 


rally plodding upon ways and means of getting money, no people are ſo 
miociable, A Dutchman of low rank, when drunk, is guilty of every 
ſpecies of brutality. The Dutch have alſo been known to exerciſe the 
mott Ureadful inhumanities for intereſt abroad, where they thought 
themſelves tree from diſcovery ; but they are in general quiet and in- 
offenfive in their own country, which exhibits but few inftances of 
murder, rapine, or violence. As to the habitual tippling and drinking 
charged upon both ſexes, it is owing, in a great meaſare, to the nature 
of their ſoil and climate. In general, all appetites and paſſions ſeem to 
run lower and cooler here than in moſt other countries, that of avarice 
r terapers are not airy enough for. joy, or any unuſual 
fant humour, nor warm enough for love; fo that the ſofter 


paſſions ſeem no natives of this country; and love itſelf is little better 
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than a mechanical affection, ariſing from intereſt, conveniency, or hab:: 
it is talked of fometimes among the young men, but as a thing they late 
heard ot, rather than felt, and as a diſcourſe that becomes them, rather 
thao affects them. 3 | | | | 
In whatever relates to the management of pecuniary affairs, the Dutch 
are certainly the moſt expert of any people; as to the knowledge of ac- 
guiring wealth, they unite the no leſs neceffary ſcience of preſerving it. 
It is a kind of general rule for every man to ſpeud leſs than his income, 
be that what ic will; nor does it often enter into the heads of this lagact- 
ous people, that the common courſe of expenſe ſhould cqual the revenue; 
and when this happens, they think, at leaſt, they have lived that year to 
no purpote; and the report of it uſed to diſcredit a man among them, 
as much as any vicious or prodigal extravagance does in other coun- 
tries. But this rigid frugality is not ſo univerſal among the Dutch a; 
it was formerly; for a greater degree of luxury and extravagance ha 
been introduced among thein, az well as the other nations of Europe, 
Gaming is likewiſe practiſed by many of their faſhionable ladies, and 
tome ot thera diſcover more propenſity to gallantry than was known here 
in former times. No country can vie with Holland in the number of 
thoſe inhabitants whoſe lot, if not riches, is at leaſt a comfortable ſut. 
ficiency, and where fewer failures or bankruptcies occur. Hence, in 
the midſt of a world of taxes and contributions, they flouriſh and grow 
rich. From this ſyſtematic ſpirit of regularity and moderation, joined ty 
the moſt obſtinate perſeverance, they ſucceeded in the ſtupendous works 
of drajning their country of thoſe immente deluges of water, that had 
overflowed ſo large a part of it during many ages, while, at the ſaine time, 
they brought under their ſubjection and command the rivers and ſcas 
that ſurround them, by dykes of incredible thickneſs and ſtrength, and 
made them the principal bulwarks on which they rely for the protection 
and ſatety of their territorics, againtt the danger of an enemy. This they 
have done by covering their frontiers and cities with innunzerable ſluices; 
by means of which, at the ſhorteſt notice, the moſt rapid inundations are 
lat in, and they become, in a few hours, inacceſſible. From that frugality 
and perſeverance by which they have been ſo much characterited, they 
were enabled, though labouring under the greatett difficulties, not only 60 
throw off the Spaniſli yoke, but to attack that powerful nation in the mot 
tender parts, by ſeizing her rich gallcons, and forming new eſtabliſhment. 
in Africa, and the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, at the expente of Spain, and 
thereby becoming, from a deſpicable province, a moſt powerful and for. 
midable enemy. Equally wonderful was the riſe of their military and 
marine eſtabliſhments, maintaining, during their celebrated contention 
with Lewis XIV. and Charles II. of England, not lets than 150,000 mich, 
and upwards of eighty ſhips of the line. But a ſpirit of frugality being 
now leſs univerſal among them, the rich traders and mechanics begin i 
approximate to the luxuries of the Engliſh and French; and their nobili. 
ty and high magiſtrates, who have retired from trade, rival thoſe of an) 
other part of Europe in their table, buildings, furniture, and equipage>- 
The diverſions of the Dutch differ not much from thoſe of the Eng: 
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women; all which, added to the natural thickneſs and clumitneſs of their 


perfons, gave them a very groteſque appearance. Thele drefles now 
prevail only among the lower ranks, and more particularly amongſt the 


tea-faring people. | | 
Re11610N.} Since the irruption of the French into Holland, the new 
government of the Batavian republic has declared that no religion 18 
eftabliſhed or paid by the ſtate; but prior to that event the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion here was the preſbyterian and Calviniim ; none but preſbyterians 
were admitted to any office or poſt in the government, excepting in the 
army; yet all religions and ſects were tulerated, and have their reſpective 
meetings or aſſemblies for public worſhip, among which the papiſts and 
Jews were very numerous. And, indeed, this country may be confidered 
as a ſtriking inſtance of the benefits ariſing to a nation from univerſal 
toleration. As every man is allowed to worſhip God according to the 
dictates of his own conſcience, perſons of the molt oppotite opinions live 
together in the moſt perfect harmony and peace. No man in this re- 
public has any reaſon to complain of being oppreſſed on account of his 
religious principles; nor any hopes, by advancing his religion, to form a 
party, or to break in upon the government; and, therefore, in Holland, 
men live together as citizens of the world; their differences in opinion 
make none in affection, and they are aſſociated together by the common 
ties of humanity and bonds of peace, under the protection of the laws of 
the ſtate, with equal encouragement to arts aud induſtry, and equal free- 
dom of ſpeculation and inquiry. 5 50 8 | 
LaxGuage.} The natural language of the United Provinces is Low 
Dutch, which is 4 corrupted dialect of the German; but the people of 
taſhion ſpeak Englith and French. The Lord's Prayer runs thus: On 
Fader, die in de bemelin 2yn, utven naain Rado gebeylight : ut konnghryk 
kome : wave wille geſchiede gelyck in den heme! 200 ook op den arden, ons dage- 
licks broot geef ons beeden, ende vergeeft onſe ſchulden gelyk ook wy vergeeven 
anfe ſobuldenaaren : ende enlaat ons neit in verſoeckinge, maer veriaji ons van 
der booſen. Amen. TE | | 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Eraſmus and Grotius, who were 
both natives of this country, ſtand almoſt at the head of modern learning. 
Haarlem diſputes the invention of printing with the Germans, and the 
magiſtrates keep two copies of a book intitled Speculum Salwrations, 
printed by Kofter in 1440; and the moit elegant editions of the claſſics 
came trom the Dutch preſſes of Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Utrecht, Leyden, 
nd other towns. The Dutch have excelled in controverſial divinity, 
which intinnated itſelf ſo much into the fate, that, before principles of 


\niverial toleration prevailed, it had almoſt proved fatal to the govern- 


ment; wines the violent diſputes about Arminianiſm, free-will. predeſ- 
nation, and the like. Beſides Boerhaave, they have produced excellent 
writers in all branches of medicine. Grævius, Gronovins, father and ſon, 
and Bnrman, are ranked among the principal of their numerous com- 
mentators upon the claffics. In the other departments ob literature, the 
Dutch publications are mechanical, and ariſe chiefly from their emplvy- 
ments, in univerſities, church, or ſtate. BE | 


12 3 OE * < 5 o 
'NIVERSITIES,] Theſe are Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen, Harder- 


icke, and. Franeker. | 

£ 20 unveriity of Leyden, which was founded in 1575, is the largeſt 
ith 3 * 1 5 1 T 1 ; 7 

* Moir ancient in all the United Netherlands. Its library, beſides a 
Tr. 0! printed books, has two thoutand oriental manuſcripts, many 


2 


Dx#s5.] Their dreſs formerly was noted tor the large breeches of the 
men, and the jerkins, plain mobs, ſhort petticoats, and other oddities of 
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of which are in Arabic; and a large ſphere adapted to the Copernican 
ſyſtem, and moving by clock-work. Here is alſo a phyſic c ng 
an anatomical theatre. 5 . 

The univerfity of Utrecht, in the province of the ſame gas 
changed from a ſchool into an univerfity, in 1636 but it h not ah 
the privileges of the other univerſities, being entirely ſubject (o g- 
giſtrates of the city. The.phyfic-garden here is very curious; and fr 
the recreation of the ſtudents, on the eaſt fide of the city, juſt wiluout 
the gate, is a beautiful mall, conſiſting of ſeven ftraight walks. two 
thouſand paces in length, regularly planted with limes; but that in the 
middle is properly the mall. 5 WE 8 

There are abundance of youth, of the principal nobility and gentry : 
from moſt countries in Europe, at theſe ſeminaries of literature; and as 
every one may live as he pleaſes, without being obliged to be profuſe 
in his expenſes, or ſo much as quitting his night-gown for either weeks 
or months together, foreigners of all ranks and conditions are to be ſeen 
Here. The force of example is ſtrikingly exhibited at theſe univerfities; 
for frugality in expenſe, order, a compoſed behaviour, attention to fludy, 
and aſſiduity in all things, being the characteriſtics of the natives, ſtrang- 
ers who continue amongſt them ſoon adopt their manners and forms of 
living. And though the ſtudents live as they pleaſe, and ſtudy as much 
or as little as they think fit, yet they are in general remarkable for their 
ſobriety and good manners, and the afliduity and ſucceſs with which they 
apply themſelves to their ſtudies. No oaths are impoſed, nor any reli- 
gious teſts; ſo that Roman-catholic parents, and even Jews, fend their 
children here with as little ſcraple as proteſtants. | 

 ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, The prodigious dykes, ſome of 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. eich are ſaid to be ſeventeen 

ells in thickneſs, mounds, and canals, conſtructed by the Dutch, to 
preſerve their country from thoſe dreadful inundations by which it 
formerly ſuffered ſo much, are works equally ſtupendous and fingnlar. 
A ftone quarry near Maeſtricht, under a hill, is worked into a Kind of 


ſubterraneous palace, ſupported by pillars twenty feet high. The {ladt- 


houſe of Amſterdam is perhaps the beſt building of that kind in the 
world: it ſtands upon 13,659 large piles, driven into the ground; and 


the infide is equally convenient and magnificent. Several muſeums, 


containing antiquities and curioſities, artificial and natural, are to be 
found in Holland and the other provinces, particularly in the univerity 
of Leyden; ſuch as the effigies of a peaſant of Ruſſia, who ſwallowed 4 
knife ten inches in length, and is ſaid to have lived eight years alter it 
was taken out of his ſtomach; but the truth of this ſeems to be doubt- 


ful. A ſhirt made of the entrails of a man. Two Egyptian mummies, 


being the bodies of two princes of great antiquity. All the muſcles and 
tendons of the human body, curioully ſet up by profefior Stalpert Van- 


der Weil. 


: 2 | . 8 4 oF 
CITIES, TOWNS, AND OTHFR EDIFICEs, } Amſterdam, which i 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, ſ built upon piles of wood, 


+ : > oh 
is thought to contain 241,000 people, and to be, next to London, the 


moſt commercial city in the world. Its conveniences for commer", 
and the grandeur of its public works, are almoſt beyond defcriptioh. 55 
this, and all other cities of the United Provinces, the beauty of the can“ 
and walks under trees planted on their borders, are admirable; but above 
all, we are ſtruck with the neatneſs and cleanlineſs that is every-wi"'9 


. . . . . 70 9 at 
obſerved within doors. This city, however, labours under tW o gt” 


diſadvantages—bad air, and the want of freſh wholeſome water, which 
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gam is next to Amſterdam for commerce and wealth; its inhabitants are 


computed at 59,000. The Hague, though but a village, is the ſeat of 
eoyernment in the United Provinces, and is celebrated for the magnifi- 
cence and beauty of its buildings, the reſort of foreign ambaſſadors and 
ſtrangers of all diſtinctions who live in it, the abundance and cheapneſs 


of its proviſions, and the politeneſs of its inhabitants, who are computed 


tn be about 40,000; it is no place of trade, but it has been for many years 
noted as an emporium of pleaſure and politics. Leyden and Utrecht are 
tne cities, as well as famous for their univerſities. Saardam, though a 


wealthy trading place, is mentioned here as the workſhop where Peter the 


Great of Muſcovy, in perſon, ſerved his apprenticeſhip to ſhip-building, 


and Jabonred as a comraon handicraft. The upper part of Guelderland is 
ſabje& to Pruſſia, and the capital city Guelder. e | 
INLAND NAVIGATION, CANALS, AND The uſual way of paſſing 
MANNER OF TRAVELLING. | 9 from town to town is by 

covered boats, called treckſcuits, which are dragged along the can nl by 
horſes Ou a Gow uniform trot, fo that paſſengers reach the different 
towns, where they are to ſtop, preciſely at the appointed inſtant of time. 
This method of travelling, though to ſtrangers rather dull, is extremely 
convenient to the inhabitants, and very cheap. By means of theſe canals, 
an extenſive inland commerce is not only carried on through the whole 
country, but, as they communicate with the Rhine and other large ri- 
rers, the productions of every country are conveyed at a ſmall expenſe 
into various parts of Germany and Flanders. A treckſcuit is divided 
into two different apartments, called the roof and the ruim; the firſt for 
gentlemen, and the other for common people. Near Amſterdam and 
other large cities, a traveller is aſtonithed when he beholds the effects of 
an extenſive and flouriſhing commerce. Here the canals are lined for 
miles together with elegant neat country-houſes, ſeated in the midſt of 


gardens and pleaſure grounds, intermixed with figures, buſts, ſtatues, 


temples, &c. to the very water's edge. Having no objects of amuſement 
beyond the limits of their own gardens, the families in fine weather 
ſpend much of their time there, ſmoking, reading, or viewing the paſ- 
lengers, to whom they appear complaiſant and polite. | 
COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] An account of the Dutch com- 
morce would comprehend that of almoſt all Europe. There is ſcarcely 
a manufacture that they do not carry on, or a ſtate to which they do not 
trade. In this they are aſſiſted by the populonineſs of their country, 
the cheapneſs of their labour, and, above all, by the water-carriage, 
which, by means of their canals, gives them advantages beyond all 
other nations. The United Provinces are the grand magazine of Eu- 
obe: and goods may be purchaſed here ſometimes cheaper than in the 
coantries where they grow. The Eaſt-India company has had the 


110n0p0iy of the fine ſpices for more than a hundred years, and, till the 


late and preſent wars with England, was extremely opulent and power- 
ful. Their capital city in India is Batavia, which is ſaid to exceed in 
magnihicence, opnlence, and commerce, all the cities of Afia. Here 
the VICELOYS appear in greater ſplendour than the ſtadtholder; and ſome 
of the Dutch ſubjects in Batavia ſcarcely acknowledge any dependence 
on the mother country. They have other ſettlements in India; but the 
. Ceylon, and the Cape of Good Hope, the grand rendez-vous of 
8 Ae ” ol | natious, ontward or homeward bound, have been lately 
OE 2 Engliſh. When Lewis XIV. invaded Holland with an 
ot 89,900 men, the Dutch made ſome diſpoſitions to thip them- 


dliges the inhabitants to preſerve the rain water in reſervoirs. Rotter- 
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ſelves off to their ſettlements in India; ſo great was their averfon to the 
French government. Not to mention their herring and whale fiſherics, 
which they bave cabried off from the native proprietors, they are 4. 
ſtinguiſhed for their pottery, tobacco- pipes, Deltt-ware, finely re ned 
falt; their oil-mills, and ſtarch-manufactures; their hemp, and fine 
paper manufactures; their tine linen and table damaſks; their faw-mills 
for timber, either for ſhipping or houtes, in immenſe quantities; their 
great ſugar-baking ; their vaſt woollen, cotton, and ilk manufactures; 
wax-bleaching ; leather-dreſting ; the great quantity of coin and ſpecie, 
allifted by their banks, eſpecially by that of Amiterdam ; their Eaſt- In- 


dia trade; and their general induſtry and frugality. Their commerce, 


however, muſt have greatly ſuffered during the preſent war, and eſpe- 
cially fince he French entered the country. 5 
PUBLIC TRADING COMPANIES-] Of theſe, the capital i is the Eafi-In- 
die, incorporated in 1002, by which formerly the Dutch acquired im- 
menſe wealth, divided forty per cent, and fometimes fixty, about the year 
1060; at preſent the dividends are much reduced; but in a hundred 
and twenty tour years, the proprietors, on an average, one ycar with 
another, divided fomewhat above twenty-four per cent. So late as the 
vear 1700, they divided tfteen per cent.; but the Dutch Weſt-India 
company the ſame year divided no more than two and a half per cent, 
This company was incorporated in 1021. The bank of Amſterdam 
Was thought to be inexhauſtibly rich, and was under an excellent 
direction: it is ſaid, by fir William Temple, to contain the greateſi 


treaſure, either real or imaginary, that is known any-where in the 


world. What may ſeem a paradox, i is, that this bank is ſo far from pay- 
ing any intereſt, that the money in it is worth ſomewhat more than the 
current caſh is in common payments. Mr. Anderſon ſuppoſes, that 
ihe cath, bullion, and pau ned jewels in this bank, which are kept in 


the vaults of the ſtadthouſe, amount to thirty-ſix (though others | ay 


only to thirty) millions ſterling. 

ConsViTUTION AND GOYERNMENT.] Before the French entered 
Tlolland, in January, 1795, the United Provinces formed a common 
confederacy, 1 yet each province had an internal government or con{ti- 
tution independent of the others; this government was called the tate 


of that province ; and the delegates from them formed the  flates-gencrel, 


in whom the ſoy ereigniy of che Whole confederacy was vetted ; bit 
though a province ſhould send two or more delegates, yet ſuch province 


had no more than one voice in every reſolution; and before that reto- 


Mighty Lords, The Lords the States-general of the 


lution could have the force of a law, it muſt be approv ed ot by every 
provinc e, and by every City and republic in that province. This for- 
inality in times of great dange r and ener gency has been ſet aide. Every 
refolition of the Rates ot a particular Province muſt be carried unahi— 


| woully. 


The counct; of # 705 ka d Jikewile of deputies from th e ſcrcral pro- 
yinces; but its couſtitution was ditterent from that of the ſtates g general; 
it was compote di of twelve perſons, whereof Guelderland ſent two; Hol 
_ three; Zcaland, two; Utrecht, two; Friefland, one; Over) lc! 


0. and Groninge "; * hte deputies, . did not vote 


all but pertonally, Their buſineſs was to prepare eſtimates, 
and ways and means for raiüng the revenue, as well as other mar 
that were to be laid before the ſtates-geneial. The ftates of the pro- 
vinces were fiyled © Noble and Mighty Lords,” but thoſe of Holland, 


Noble and Moſt Mighty Lords,” aan” the ſtates- general, „ High and 
U nite d Ne- 
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erlands;“ or,“ Their High Mightineſſes.“ Subordinate to theſe two . 
bodies, was the chamber of accompts, which was liKcW lc compoſed of i 
prorincial deputies, who audited all public accompts. Ihe admiralty | N 
tormed a ſeparate board, and the executive part of it was committed (o 1 
nee colleges in the three maritime provinces of Holland, Zeland, and þ 
Prielland. In Holland the people nad nothing to do either in chooſing 5 
their repreſentatives or their magiſtrattes. in Amſterdam, which took | #19 
the lead in all public deliberations, the magittracy was lodged in thirty- 1 
is ſenators, who were choſen for lite, and every vacancy among them | Lit 
was filled up by the ſurvivors. 'The ſame lenate alto elected the deputies 
to repreſent the cities in the province of H olland. : WE 9, | 
The above particulars are mentioned, becauſe, without a knowledge | 
of them, it is. impoſſible to underitand the hiſtory of the United Pro- 0 
vinces from the death of king William to the vear 1747, when the ſtadt- 10 
nolderſlip was made hereditary in the male and female repreſentatives * 
of the family of Orange. This office in 3 manner tuperfeded the con- . 
ſtitution already detcribed. The ſtadtholder was prefident of the ſtates 
of every province; and ſuch was his Power. and influence, that he = 
rould change the deputies, magiſtrates, and officers, in every province 1 
and city, By this he held the moulding of the affembly ef the ſtates- 4 
general, though he had no voice in it: in thort, though he had not | 
the title, he had more real power and authority than ſame Kings; for, - 
| beſides the influence and revenue he derived from the ſtadtholderſhip, i | 
he had ſeveral principalities and large eitates of his own. The prefent * 
ſtadtholder is William V. prince of Orange and Natian, fon of the late 1 
ſtadtholder William Charles, who married Anne, princeſs royal of Grea | bl 
Britain, and died in 1751. WS | 1 
Though Holland under this conſtitution was called a republic, yet its | kf 
government was far from being of the popular kind : nor did the people 5 1 
enjoy that degree of liberty which might at firſt view be apprehended: It 
was indeed rather an oligarchy than a commonwealth ; for the bulk of 
the pcople were not ſuffered to have the leaſt ſhare in any part of the go- 
vernment, not even in the choice of the deputies. It may allo be ob- 
terred, that very few perſons in this ſtate dared ſpeak their real ſenti- [ 
ments freely ; and they were generally educated in principles to extreme- N 
Iv Cantions, that they could not relinquiſh them when they entered more | 
into public lite. | 5 
With reſpect to the adminiſtration” of juſtice in this country, every 
province has its tribunal, to which, except in criminal cauſes, appeal 
us from the petty and county courts ; and it is ſaid that juſtice is no 
where diſtributed with more impartiality. | | 
Atter the departure of the ttadtholder, on the conqueſt of Holland by 5 
the French, in 1705, a convention was aflembled to adminiſter the go- | i 
Yerument, and frame a conſtitution for the new Batavian republic. The | | 16 
brit plan they preſented was rejected by the people in the primary aſ- jj 
iemblies; but another was afterwards drawn up, which was gcecepted. — 0 
According to this couſtitution, which is a cloſe copy of that of France, the | 1 
Sobernpnent js veſted in a legiflative body, confiſting of two chambers, | —_ 
and a directory: the preſidents cf the two chambers are changed every 
tortuight, and a part of the legiflattve body and the directory go out 


> 
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every year, as in France. 135 | : 

| \EVENURs.] The late government of the United Provinces propor- 

toned their taxes according to the abilities of each province or city. 

a0 bert, confiſied of an almoſt general excile, 4 land-Max, Palletax, 
arth money; fo that the public revenue amounted annually 20 
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about two millions and a half ſterling. The province of Holland paid 
nearly half of this revenue, The following is the rate at which each gt 
the ſeven United Provinces contributed towards the public expenſe: 

Of every million of ducats, the province of 420.000 


Holland contributes = — | 
Sealand - > = = - = - 130,000 
Friefland - = - - 2 - 176000 
Utrecht - VU — 85,000 
—A V . 25000 
Guelderland - - - - — 70,000 


Overyſſel „% - Sd > 
Of the 420,000 ducats paid by the province of Holland, the city of 
Amſterdam furniſhed upwards of 320,000. The taxes in theſe pro- 
vinces are ſo heavy, and ſo many, that it is not without reaſon, a certain 
author aſſerts, that the only thing which has eſcaped taxation there is 
the air they breathe. But for the encouragement of trade, the duties oi 
goods and merchandiſe are exceedingly low. The expenſes occaſioned 
by the preſent war, and the contributions required by their new allies 
the French, cannot but have conſiderably increaſed their taxes. In the 
year 1797, after the defeat of the Dutch fleet by admiral Duncan, a tax 
of eight per cent. on all income was impoſed for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
their navy. A forced loan of three per cent on all capital and property, 
and a tax of ſeven per cent. beſides, on all income, have likewiſe been 
lately decreed. | 8 
MiLITARY AND MARINE STRENGTH. ] The number of land forces 
in the United Provinces, in time of peace, commonly amounts to about 
forty-thouſand : twenty-five thouſand of whom ſerve in garriſons ; ma- 
ny of them are Scots and Swiſs; and in time of war they hire whole re- 
giments of Germans. The chief command of the army was veſted in the 
ſtadtholder, under whom was the field-marſhal general. The marine force 
of the United Provinces uſed to be very great, and they formerly fitted. 
out very formidable fleets : but their navy has for many years been 
much neglected. Their late war with Great Britain obliged them to 
Increaſe it; and they have great reſources for that purpoſe. At preſent 
it muſt be in a very feeble and ſhattered ſtate, in conſequence of the fur-. 
render of admiral Lucas's ſquadron at the Cape of Good Hope, the vic- 
tory gained by admiral] Duncan, and cipecially the ſurrender of the fleet 
in the Texel to admiral Mitchel; fince which, however, a ſtatement hus 
been publiſhed, which makes their naval force amount to fifteen ſhips of 
the line and ſeven or eight frigates. 885 . 
On DER Or TevroNIC RKNIGHTS.] This was one of the moſt power- 
ful as well as ancient orders in Europe, now divided into two branches; 
one for papiſts, and the other for proteſtants. This branch has a houte 
at Utrecht, where they tranſact their buſineſs. The nobles of Holland, 
if they propoſe a ſon to be a knight, enter his name in the regiſter, and 
pay a lage ſum of money to the ute of the poor maintained by the order; 
and the candidate ſucceeds in rotation, it he brings with him proot of + 
bis nobility for four generations on the father's and mother's fide. The 
enfign is a croſs pattie, enamelled white, ſurmounted with another 
black; above the croſs is a ball twiſted, white and black; it is worn 
pendent to a broad black watered ribband, Which is worn about the 
neck. The ſame croſs is embroidered on the leſt breaſt of the upper 
garment of each knight. . | 
Ans. ] The enſigns armorial of the Seven United Provinces, ot dhe 
States of Holland, are, Or, a lion, gules, holding with one paw a cutlals, 


* 
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and with the other a bundle of ſeven arrows cloſe bound together, in al- 


Infion to the ſeven confederate provinces, with the following motto; 


Concordia res par ereſount. 

Hisrory. | Sce the Auſtrian Netherlands. 

William V. prince of Orange and Nafſau, hereditary Radtholder, 
captain-general and admiral of the Seven United Provinces, and Knight 
of the garter, was born March 19, 1748; married, in 1767, the princeſs 
Frederica-Sophia-Wilhelinina, of Pruſſia, born in 1751; by whom he 
has iſſue: 

J. Fredlerien- Ki Withelinls, born Nov. 28, 177 0; married to 
the hereditary prince of Brunſwick. 

2. William-Frederic, hereditary prince, born Aug. 2, 1772; married, 
Oct. 1, 1701, to princeſs Frederica- Sophia-Wilhelmina, of Pruſſia. | 

3. William-George-Frederic, born Feb. 15, 1774. | 

The ſtadtholder has one fiſter; W lbelmina- Carolus born 1 743, 

and married to the prince of Naſſau Wielbur. 
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FRENCH an LAT AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


| Miles. 5 | Degrees. | | 
Length 200 5 49 and 52 North latitude. 
Breadth 200 0 Wee 0 2 and 7 Eaſt longitude. 
BoUNDARIES. 1BouxDED by the United Provinces on the North ; 
by Germany, Eaſt; by Lorraine, Champagne, ad 
Picardy, in France, South ; and by another part of Picardy, and the 
Engliſh Sea, Welt. LE, 
As this country ſo lately belonged to three different powers, the Au- 
ſtrians, French, and Dutch, we ſhall continue to n the pro- 
vinces and towns belonging to each ſtate“*. 


1. Province of BRABANT. 


Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. f Sq. M. 
Boisleduc N 
| : Breda N. 1374 
1. Dutch Brabant - - 4 Bergen-op-Loom | 
| | ] Grave, N. E. 
Lillo 1 
Steenbergen 8 8 
Th 3h Whole of Hs Auſtrian Netherlands are now in poſſeſſion of the Frene>, 
10 h 


fn ave decreed them an integral part of their republic, and divided them into nine 
bartments, of which the following are the names and chief towns: 


DEPARTMENTS. Cuirer Towns, 
The Dille . VC „„ Bruffels 
„Ic ²˙ VA Ces one te rhe Antwerp 

Ourthe 505.5 3 „ 3 Liege | 
þ ®. SE DI ITN: 3 . os .. Bruges 
F id ene na Maeitricht 
Sembre and Men coed ee Namur 
b oo is  ovogecneunes e Luxemburg 
6. e ET N Ghent 
%% aA 3 Mons. 
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Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. | Sg. M. 

Bruffels, E. long. 4 deg. 
28 min. N. lat. 50-51. ö 1092 
Louvain 3 | 
Vilvorden in the middle. 
Landen 


2. Late Auſtrian Brabant 


2. ANTWERP, and, 3. MALINES, are provinces independent of 
Brabant, though ſurrounded by it; they were ſubject to the honſe of 


Auſtria, 
4. Province of LIMBURG, S. E. 


Limburg, E. long. 65. N. lat. . 
| | TN 50-37. late ſub. to Auſtria ? 12 

, 1 | Maeſtricht 
Chict Towns - - - < - Dalem _ ſab. to the 5 
Fauquemont, or Dutch 5 

Valkenburg 


5 Province of LUXEMBURG. 
Late Auſtrian Luxemburg - 1 E. long. 6-8. N. lat. 


Tesch Luxenbarg - . f Henne, 8. K 205 


6. Province of NAMUR, in the middle, late ſubject to 1 


| Namur, on the Sambre and Maeſe, 425 
Chief Towns - 3 E. long. 4-50. N. lat. 50-30. | 
Charleroi on the Sambre, 


17. Province 'of HAINAULT. 


| Mons, E. long. 3-33. 2 
Late Auſtrian Hainault 5 lat. * : e. =_ ( 640 
| | Enghien 
French Hainault—now  FMeNCiennes # - „5 
4 Bonchain +» | 
in the department of Conde 8. MW. 800 
the North - <=. - EE | 
Landrecy 
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8. Province of CAMBRESIS, 
Subject to France—now 12 E. of Arras, E. long. 150 


in the department of 4 3-15. N. lat. 50-15. 
the North - - [ Crevecœur, of S. Cambrav. 5 


9. Province of ARTOIS. 


Arras, S. W. on the ups E.) 
long. 2-5. N. lat. 30-20. 


Subject to France nox St. Omers, E. of Boulogne | 
in the department of4 Aire, S. of St. Omers | | 990 
the Straits of Calais | St. Venant, E. of Aire 

: Bethune, S.E. of Aire : 

_ CTerouen, S. of St, Omers J 
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Late Auſtrian Flanders 4 Oudenard on the Scheldt 
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10. Province of FLANDERS. 


Subdivifions, Chief Towns. ' 5 Sq. M. 


Sans van Gent, N. | 
Ghent, on the Scheldt, E. lon. 
3-30. N. lat. 51. 
Bruges | | 
Oſtend N. W. near the ſea 


Newport 


| Slus, N. 
3 Axel, N. | 
Ditch Flanders - = Hal R, N. 5 L 280 
| 
, 


199 


Dixmude 

Ypres, N. of Liſle 

Tournay on the Scheldt 

| UMenin on the Lis 1 
Liſle, W. of Tournay | 
Fn thats Dankirk, on the coaſt E. of Calais 

Ty ders now | Douay, W. of Arras | 700 
my ws . e 2 4 Mardike, W. of Dunkirk . 
. en Amand, N. of Valenciennes 

Gravelines, E. of Calais 


eee | on the Lis 


Ars, SOIL, AND PRODUCE:] The air of Brabant, and apon the coaſt 
of Flanders, is bad; that in the interior parts is more healthful, and the 


ſeaſons more ſettled, both in winter and ſummer, than they are in Eng- 


land, The ſoil and its produce are rich, eſpecially in corn and fruits. 
They have abundance of paſture ; and Flanders itſelf has been reckoned 
the granary of France and Germany, and ſometimes of England. The 
moſt barren parts for corn rear far more profitable crops of flax, which 
15 here cultivated to great perfection. Upon the whole, the late Au- 
firian Netherlands, by the culture, commerce, and induſtry of the inha- 
bitants, was formerly the richeſt and moſt beautiful ſpot in Europe, 
whether we regard the variety of its manufactures, the magnificence 
and riches of its cities, the pleaſantneſs of its roads and villages, or the 
fertility of its land. If it has fallen off in latter times, it is owing partly 
to the neglect of its government, but chiefly to its vicinity to England 

and Holland ; but it is ſtill a moſt defirable and agreeable country. 
There are few or no mountains in the Netherlands: Flanders is a fat 

country, with ſcarcely a ſingle hill in it: Brabant, and the reſt of the 

provinces, conſiſt of little hills and valleys, woods, incloſed grounds, 

and champaign fields. | | | 

RIVERS AND CANALS.) The chief rivers are the Maeſe, Sambre, 

Demer, Dyle, Nethe, Geet, Sanne, Ruppel, Scheldt, Lis, Scarpe, Deule, 

Es The principal canals are thoſe of Bruffels, Ghent, and 

nd. | 


MrTars Axp MINERALS.) Mines of iron, copper, lead, and brim- 


: one, are found in Luxemburg and Limburg, as are ſome marble 
TY and in the province of Namur there are coal-pits, and a ſpecies 
« Dit : 


minous fat carth proper for fuel, with great plenty of foſſile nitre. 
e ee POPULATION, MAN- The Flemings (for ſo the in- 
ERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. F habitants of Flanders and the 


ow Countries are generally called) are thought to be a heavy, blunt, 
| | 2 K 2 5 | | 
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honeſt people; but their manners are ſomewhat indelicate. Formerly 
they were known to fight deſperately in defence of their country; at 
preſent they make no great figure. The late Auſtrian Netherlands are 
extremely populous ; but authors differ as to their numbers. Perhaps 
we may tix them, at a medium, at a million and a half, They are ig- 
norant, and fond of religious exhibitions and pageants. Their other 
diverſions are the ſame with thoſe of the peaſants of the neighbouring 
countries. [EE | | — 

DREss AND LANGUAGE.] The inhabitants of French Flanders are 
mere French men and women in both of theſe particulars. The Flemings 
on the trontiers of Holland dreſs like the Dutch boors, and their 1an- 
guage is the ſame; but the better ſort of the people ſpeak French, and 
dreſs in the lame taſte. 7 | 

Rerrcion.] Before the conqueſt of this country by the French, the 
eſtabliſhed religion was the Roman catholic ; but proteſtants, and other 
fects, were not moleſted, | | 

ARCHBISHOPRICS AND-BISHOPRICS. ] The archbiſhoprics were Cam- 
bray, Malines or Mechlin: the biſhoprics, Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, 
Arras, Ypres, Tournay, St. Omers, Namur, and Ruremonde. _ 

LEANNING, LEARNED MEN, { The ſocieties of Jeſuits tormerly pro- 

AND ARTISTS. 4 duced the molt learned men in the 
Auſtrian Low Countries, in which they had many eligible ſettlements, 
Works of theology, and the civil and canon law, Latin poems and plays, 
were their chief productions. Strada 1s an elegant hiſtorian and poet. 


The Flemiſh painters and ſculptors have great merit, and form a ſchool 


by themſelves. The works of Reubens and Vandyke cannot be ſuffici- 
enily adnured. The models for heads of Fiamingo, or the Fleming, 
particularly thoſe of children, have never yet been equalled ; and the 
Flemings formerly engroſſed tapeſtry-weaving to themſelves. | 
UNIVERSITIES.] Louvain, Douay, Tournay, and St. Omers. The 
rſt was founded in 1426, by John IV. duke of Brabant, and enjoys 
great privileges. By a grant of pope Sixtus IV. this univerſity had the 
NVlege of preſenting to all the livings in the Netherlands, except in 
1Joiland. | 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSETIES, }. Some Roman monuments of 
NATURAL AD ARTIFICIAL. FLO and other buildings are 
to be found in theſe provinces. Many curious bells, churches, and the 
like, ancient and modern, are alſo found here; and the magnificent old 
edifices of every kind, in all their cities, give evidence of their former 
grandeur. In 16097, ſome labourers found 1600 gold coins, and ancient 
medals, of Antoninus Pius, Aurelius, and Lucius Verus. 1 
CiTits.} Thus article has employed ſeveral large volumes, publithed 
by different authors, but in times when the Auſtrian Netherlands were 
far more flourithing than at preſent. The walls of Ghent, former the 
capitakof Flanders, and celebrated for its linen and wooken manufac- 
tares, contain the circuit of ten miles; but now unoccupied, and great 
part of it in 4 manner a void; Bruges, formerly ſo noted for its trade 
and manufactures, but above all for its fine canals, is now dwindled 88 
an inconſiderable place. Oſtend is a tolerably convenient harbour for 
traders; and ſoon after the rupture between Great Britain and Holland, 
during the American war, became more opulent and populous. In 
1781, it was viſited by the emperor, who granted to it many privileges | 
and franchiſes, and the tree exerciſe of the proteſtant religion. As to 
Ypres, it is only a ſtrong garriſon town, The ſame may be aid 0: 


Charleroi and Namur. 8 
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fouriin; the capital of the Auſtrian Brabant, inſtead of its fonriſhing 


manufactures and places of trade, now contains pretty gardens; walks, 


and arbours. Brutlels retains ſomewhat of its ancient manufactures; and 
having been the reſidence of the governor or viceroy of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, is a populous, lively place. Antwerp, once the emporium 


of the European continent, is now reduced to be a tapeſtry and thread- 
lace ſhop, with the houſes of fome bankers, jewellers, and painters ad- 


joining. One of the firft exploits of the Dutch, toon after they threw 
off the Spanith yoke, was to ruin at once the commerce of Antwerp, 
by finking veſſels, loaded with ſtone, in the mouth of the Scheldt; thus 
ſhutting up the entrance of that river to ſhips of large burthen. This 
was the more cruel, as the people of Antwerp had been their friends 
and fellow-ſufferers in the cauſe of liberty; but they foreſaw that the 
proſperity of their own commerce was at ſtake. | 

It may be obſerved here, that every gentleman's houſe is a caſtle or 


chiteau; and that there are more ſtrong towns in the Netherlands than 
in all the reſt of Europe; bat ſince the decline of their trade by the riſe 


of the Englith and Dutch, . theſe towns are confiderably diminiſhed in 
ſize, aud whole ſtreets, particularly in Antwerp, are in appearance un- 
inhabited. In the Netherlands, proviſions are extremely good and 
cheap. Travelling is ſafa, reaſonable, and delightful, in this luxurious 
country. The roads are generally broad cauſeways, and run for ſome 
miles in a ſtraight line, till they terminate with the view of ſome noble 
buildings. At Caſſel, in the French Netherlands, may be ſeen thirty- 
two towns, itſelf being on a hill. Rn,” Ws 
COMMERCE AND MAYNUPFACTURES.] The chief manufactures of the 
Netherlands are their beautiful linens and laces; in which, notwith- 


. ſtanding the boaſted improvements of their neighbours, they are yet un- 


riralled; particularly in that ſpecies called cambrics, from Cambray, 
the chief place of its manufacture. Theſe manufactures form the prin- 
cipal article of their commerce. = . „ 
CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. ] The Auſtrian Netherlands 
were conſidered as a circle of the empire, of which the archducal 
honle, as being ſovereign of the whole, was the ſole director and ſum- 
moning prince. This circle contributed its ſhare to the impoſts of the 
empire, and fent an envoy to the diet, but was not ſubject to the ju- 
dicatories of the empire. At preſent they muſt be confidered as an- 
nexed to France, and under the ſame conſtitution and government. 
 Revexugs.] Theſe aroſe from the demeſng lands and cuſtoms : but 
% much was the trade of Auſtrian Flanders reduced, that they are ſaid 
not to have defrayed the expenſe of their government. The French 
Netherlands brought in a confiderable revenue to the nation. 
-Anis.} The arms of Flanders are, Or, a lion table, langued gules. 
Hisrokv.] The ſeventeen provinces, and that part of Germany 
which lies weſt of the Rhine, was called Gallia Belgica, by the Romans. 
About a century before the Chriſtian ara, the Battæ removed from 
Hetle to the warthy country bounded by the Rhine and the Maeſe. 
hey gave the name of Batavia to their new country. Generous and 
brave, the Batavians were treated by the Romans with great reſpect, be- 
u exempted from tribute, governed by their own laws, and obliged 
ny Oe military ſervices. - Upon the decline of that empire, 
20s, and other northern people, potlefied themiel; es of theie 
Provinces firſt, as 
5 parts of the Roman empire; and afterwards being erected in- 
) 1aall governments, the heads of N were deſpotic within their 
TT | 


they paſſed through them in their way to France, 
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own dominions, Batavia and Holland became independent of Cer. 
many, to which it had been united under one of the grandſons of 
Charlemagne, in the beginning of the 10th century, when the ſupreme 
authority was lodged in the three united powers, of a Count, the 
Nobles, and the Towns. At laſt, they were ſwallowed up by the Houſe: 
of Burgundy, anno 1433, 

The emperor Charles W. the heir of that family, transferred them, in 
the year 1477, to the Houſe of Auſtria, and ranked them as part of the 
Empire, under the title of the Circle of Burgundy. The tyranny of his 
ſon, Philip II, who ſucceeded to the throne of Spain, made the inha- 

_bitants attempt to throw off his yoke, which occaſioned a general in- 
furrection, the counts Hoorn and Egmont, and the prince of Orange, 
appearing at the head of it; and Luther's reformation gaining ground 
about the ſame time in the Netherlands, his diſciples were forced by 
perſecution to join the malcontents. Whereupon king Philip intro- 
duced a kind of inquiſition, which. from the inhumanity of its proceed- 
ings, was called the Council of Blood,” in order to ſuppreſs them; 
and many thouſands were put to death by that court befides thoſe that 
periſnhed by the ſword. Count Hoorn and count Egmont were taken 
and beheaded; but the prince of Orange, whom they elected to be 
their ſtadtholder, retiring into Holland, that and the adjacent pro- 
vinces entered into a treaty for their mutual defence, at Utrecht, in the 
year 1579. And though theſe revolters at firſt were thought ſo deſpi- 
cable as to be termed Beggars by their tyrants, their perfeverance and 
courage were ſuch, under the prince of Orange, and with the aſſiſtance 
afforded them by queen Elizabeth, both in troops and money, that they 
forced the crown of Spain to declare them a free people, in the ycar 
1609; and afterwards they were acknowledged by all Europe to be an 
independent ſtate, under the title of THE UNITED Provinces. By 
their ſea-wars with England, under the Commonwealth, Cromwell, and 
Charles II. they juſily acquired the reputation of a formidable naval 
power. When the Houſe of Auſtria, which for ſome ages ruled over 
Germany, Spain, and part of Italy, with which they afterwards conit- 
nued to carry on bloody wars, was become no longer formidable; and 
when the public jealouly was directed againit that of Bourbon, which 
was favoured by the government of Holland, who: had diſpoſteſſed the 
prince of Orange of the ſtadtholderſhip; the ſpirit of the people was 
ſuch, that they revived it in the perſon of the prince, who was after- 
wards William III. king of Great Britain; and during his reign, and 
that of queen Anne, they were principals in the grand confederacy 
againſt Lewis XIV. king of France. . 

Their conduct towards England in the wars of 1742 and 1750 has 
been diſcuſſed in the hiſtory of that eountry, as alſo the occurrences. 
which led to a rupture between them and the Engliſh in the year 
1780. As it was urged that. they refuſed to fulfil the treaties. which 
ſubfifted. between them and Great Britain, ſo all the treaties which 
bound Great Britain to them were declared null and void, as if none 
had ever exiſted. By the war, their trade ſuffered confiderably; but 
Negapatnam, in the Eaft Indies, is the only place not reſtored to them 
by the late peace. | | | EEE. 

Probably, to their ſeparation from Great Britain, may be attributed 
the recent differences between the States-General and the emperor Joſep 
II. who, from the exhauſted fiate of ſeveral of the European powers, 
feerued to have a favourable apportunity of accomplithing his amb!- 


tious deiigus. In tae year 178i, he bad been allowed to demoliſh the 
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Dutch barrier in his dominions, for which they had contended fo de- 
ſperately in the time of queen Anne; and he now ſeemed willing to en- 
croach upon their territories. A conference concerning the boundaries 
of their reſpective nations was propoſed to the ſtates; but before this 
could take place, he began to commit ſome acts of hoſtility, and ex- 


tended his dominions a little by way of preliminary, Io ſmall forts, 


St. Donat, and St. Paul, were ſeized upon, as well as ſome part of the 
marſhes in the neighbourhood of Sluys. As a prelude to the negotia- 


tions, he alſo demanded that the Dutch guard-ſhip thon'd be removed. 


from before Lillo, in acknowledgment that one of the prerogatives of 
his Imperial majeſty was the free navigation of the Scheldt. This be- 
ing complied with, the negotiations were opened at Brufſels, on the 


24th of April, 1784, when ſeveral other demands of ſmall portions of 


territory and little ſums of money were made; the moſt material requi- 
ſition being the town of Maeftricht, and its territory. For ſome time 
the conferences were carried on in that dry and tedious manner which 


generally marks the proceedings of the Dutch; but the emperor urged 


on his demands with great vigour, and matters ſeemed faſt tending to- 
wards an open rupture. On the 23d of Auguſt, he delivered in his 
«/timatum to the commiſfioners at Bruſſels, in which he offered to give 
up his demand on Maeſtricht, in confideration of having the free and 
unlimited navigation of the Scheldt, in both its branches, to the ſea; 
and, in token of his confidence of the good intentions of the ſtates, he 
determined to conſider the river as open from the date of that paper. 
Any inſult on his flags, in the execution of theſe purpoſes, he would 
conclude to be a direct act of hoſtility, and a formal declaration of war 
on the part of the republic. To prevent all injuries contrary -to the in- 


_conteſtable rights of his Imperial majeſty, and to leave no doubt of his 


unalterable reſolution to adhere to the propoſitions contained in the ulti- 
matum, his majeſty could not forbear determining to fend to fea, from 
Antwerp, a ſhip under his flag; atter having declared long enough be- 


fore in what manner he ſhould conſider all violent oppoſition that might 


be made to the free paſlage of the ſaid ſhip, | 
The ſhip was ſtopped in its paſſage, as was another, ordered to ſail from 


Oſtend up the Scheldt to Antwerp. But the Dutch offered to diſmiſs the 


veſſels, if the captains would engage to return to their reſpective places, 


and not continue their voyage on the river; which they retuſed to do. 
This the emperor called inſulting his flag, and declared to all foreign 


courts, he could not look on this fact but as “ an effective declaration 


of war on the part of the republic.” In anſwer to their conduct in 
Lopping the Imperial ſhips, which the emperor ſtyled an inſult to his 
flag. and by which he declared them to have begun hoſtilities, the 
Dutch minilters at Bruſſels, in a paper delivered to that court, proteſted 


0 4 . 5 « . . . 
that as their ſole aim was to ſupport their uncontrovertible right, 


they could not, with any appearance of juſtice, be contidered as guilty 
of a hoſtile aggreſſion.“ 


* 


3 preparations were made for immediate hoſtilities againſt the 
,tch; and ſeveral hundred of the Imperialiſts, with ſome fte}d-pieces, 


advancing towards the counterſcarpe of Lillo, the commanding officer 


a tant „ the fluices to be opened, November 7, 1784, 
NICN ei | 


—_ ected an inundation that laid under water many miles of flat 
Ray” EE JO the forts on the Scheldt, to preſerve them from an at- 
ic. Both parties exerted themſelves, in caſe they ſhould be called 
open a campaign in the next ſpring ; but France and Pruſſia 
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about a reconciliation, However, from the conduct of the emperor 
in the partition of Poland, and in demoliſting the fortifications of the 
barrier places in the Netherlands, and demanding a free navigation of 
the Scheldt, and to the Eaſt Indies—advancing from one pretenſion to 
another, it is apparent that the moſt ſolemn treaties will be no longer 
obſerved by ſome courts and ſtateſmen, than till they have an oppor. 
tunity, with ability, to break them. 1 | 
During the progreſs of their contentions with the emperor, this coun- 
try was greatly diſtreſſed by the moſt unhappy animoſities within them. 
ſelves, which it may be proper in this place briefly to ſtate. The con- 
tinued ſeries of loſſes which they had ſuſtained in the late war with 
Great Britain was peculiarly diſgraceful to the republic. All their ſet- 
tlements in the Weſt Indies fell into the hands of the Britiſh, without 
refiſtance ; their ſhips were captured, and trade ruined ; while the dil. 
aſters of the war excited the animoſity of the two factions againſt each 
other to the higheſt degree. The patriots, or ariſtocratic party, attri- 
buted theſe defeats to the ſtadtholder, who had openly expreſſed his 
ge for the Engliſh, at the beginning of the American quarrel. 
o this conduct the patriots now very artfully reverted. They accuſed 
him of having adviſed the aggreſſion of the Englith, and of contribut- 
ing to their ſucceſs by treachery. The evident inequality of the ſtrug- 
gle, the notorious deficiency of all warlike articles in the dock-yards 


and arſenals of the republic, the frequent and public reclamations made 


by the prince and by the council of flate on the ſubject of that defi- 
ciency, were forgotten; and the wilful miſconduct of the ſtadtholder 
was boldly alleged by the patriots as the ſole cauſe of that miſerable 
ſucceſſion of defeat 0 diſgrace, which immediately followed the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities. Whilſt theſe were the recriminations of the 
patriots, the monarchical, or Orange party, accuſed their antagoniſts of 
having involved the country in a dangerous war, at a time when it was 
entirely unprepared for it, | 7 | 
This produced various accuſations and vindications between the two 
parties, until at laſt, in the month of May, 1786, the ftadtholder gave 


orders to ſeize on Vreeſwick, a poſt of importance to the city of 


Utrecht, on account of its fituation on the canal between that city and 
the territories of South Holland ; containing alſo the fluices, by which 
both theſe provinces might be overflowed. This brought on a 1kirmith 
between the troops of the ſtadtholder and the burghers of Utrecht, in 
which the latter proved victorious. Some other unimportant hoſtilities 
took place; but while the military operations were carried on in ſuch a 
languid manner, a violent tumult happened at Amſterdam, in which ſe- 


veral perſons were killed. This was followed by a revolt of moſt of the 


regular troops of Holland, who went over to the ſtadtholder; but not- 
withſtanding this apparent advantage, and ſome others Which after- 
wards took place, the diſputes ſtill continued with extreme violence, 
inſomuch that the princeſs of Orange herſelf was ſcized, and detained | 
priſoner a night by the patriots. | 
Theſe moſt turbulent commotions were, however, at laſt ſettled by 
the king of Pruſſia, who, for this purpoſe, marched an army into the 
territories of the United States, and took pofietiion of the city of Rot- 
terdam, and ſome other places, without refiſtance. This ſo much over. 
awe: both parties, that they quickly came to an accommadation, an 
a treaty was concluded between that monarch and the ftates of Holland. 
By this, tlie two contending parties were formally reconciled, and the 
courts of London and Berlin guaranteed the ftadtholderthip, as well as 
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Ir the hereditary government of each province, in the Houſe of Orange, . 
+ with all the rights and prerogatives ſettled in the years 1747 and 1743 . 4 
f by which all attempts to diſturb the domeſtic tranquillity of the republic, 7 
0 by means of any foreign interference, appeared to be effectually guarded 1 
1 againſt by the cloſe union that ſubſiſted between thoſe two important | 
owers. | RE. | 1 
The late revolution in Holland, in conſequence of the irruption of | I 
5 the French, and the expulſion of the ſtadtholder from that country, has 9 
. already been briefly narrated in our hiſtory of France, to which we mnt 9 
= refer the reader, | 4 
h | | g E 92 
. Arr the independency of the Seven United Provinces was acknow- 1 
"V2 ledged, the Spaniards remained poſſeſſed of the other ten provinces, or, | my 
1 as they are termed, the Low CouxxRIISs, until the duke of Marlbo- th 
h rough, a general of the allies, gained the memorable victory of Ramillies, 9 
| inthe year 1706; after which, Bruſſels, the capital, and great part of theſe | A 
$ provinces, acknowledged Charles VI. afterwards emperor of Germany, = 
3 for their ſovereign ; and his daughter, the late empreſs-queen, remain- "1 
d ed poſſeſled of them until the war of 1741, when the French reduced | HY 
- them, except part of the province of Luxemburg; and would have 1 
5 pollefled them from that time, but for the exertions of the Dutch, and 4 
3. chiefly of the Engliſh, in favour of the Houſe of Auſtria. The places 1 
6 retained by the French, by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in the year 1 
— 1748, may be ſeen in the preceding general table of diviſions. 3 4 
1 It was not long after the ſettlement of the diſturbances in Holland., 114 
that the provinces of the Netherlands belonging ta the emperor deter- 14 
- mined to aſſert their liberty. The quarrel originated, like thoſe in other mo 
c countries, about the prerogatives aſſumed by the emperor, and which 92 
f were more extenſive than his ſubjects wiſhed to allow; and the em- vi 
$ peror making uſe of force to aflert his claims, the territories of the i 
United States became a refuge for the diſcontented Brabanters. 0 
0 On the part of his Imperial majeſty, the inſurgents were not treated ö 
e with lenity. A proclamation was iſſued by count Trautmanſdorff, go- 0 
f vemor of Bruſſels, intimating, that no quarter ſhould be given them, 1 
d and that the villages in which they concealed themſelves ſhould be ſet 0 
1 on fire, General Dalton marched with 7000 men to retake. the forts, | 
i proclaiming that he meant to become maſter of them by aſſault, and 0 
n would put every ſoul he found in them to the ſword. | 0 
5 In oppoſition to this ſanguinary proclamation, the patriots iſſued a a 
4 manifeſto, in which they declared the emperor to have forfeited his aus? oh 
- thority, by his various oppreſlions and cruelties, his annulling his oath, = 0 
e and infringiug the conſtitution. Baniſhment was threatened to ſuch as 3 
- took part with him; and all were exhorted to take up arms in defence I 
- of their country, though ſtrict orders were given that no crowds or mobs F 
„ thould be allowed to pillage; and whoever was found doing ſo, ſhould 3 
* be treated as au enemy to his country. 8 | id 
f This was dated at Hoogſtraten, in Brabant, October the 24th, 1789. 3 
y MW _ \nvticiay town in Auttrian Flanders ſhowed its determination to 1 
e | CPpole the emperor, and the moſt enthuſiaſtic attachment to military It 
3 3 attairs diſplayed itſelf in all ranks of men. Even the ecclefiaftics ma- * 
5 3 nifeſted their valour on this occaſion; which perhaps was naturally to 
d 1 be expected, as the emperor had been very active in depriving them of 
. their revenues. A formidable army was ſoon raiſed, which, after ſome 
Ee L ſucceſsful ixirmiſhes, made themſelves maſters of Ghent, Bruges, Tour- 
1s may, Malines 


833 and Oftend ; ſo that genera] Dalton was obliged to retire 
: Cruffels. A battle was fonght before the city of Ghent, in which 
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the patriots were victorious, though with the loſs of 1000 men, beſides 
women and children. It reflects indelible diſgrace on the Imperial 
character, as well as on the commanders of the troops, that they com- 
mitted the moſt dreadful acts of cruelty on the unhappy objects who 
fell into their hands. Orders were given to plunder and deſtroy where. 
ever they could obtain any booty; while the mercileſs ſavages not only 
deſtroyed the men, but killed women and ſucking infants. Some of 
them plunged their bayonets into the bodies of children in the cradle, 
or pinned them againſt the walls of the houſes. By theſe monſtrous 
cruelties, they inſured ſucceſs to their adverſaries; for the whole coun- 
tries of Brabant, Flanders, and Maes, almoſt inſtantly declared in their 
favour. They publiſhed a memorial for their juſtification, in which! 
the gave, as reatons for their conduct, the many oppreſſive edicts with 
which they had been haraſſed fince the death of the empreſs-queen ; the 
unwarrantable extenſion of the Imperial prerogatives, contrary to his 
coronation-oath, and which could not be done without perjury on his] 
part; the violence committed on his ſubjects, by forcibly entering their 
houſes at midnight, and ſending them pritoners to Vienna, to periſh in 
a dungeon, or on the banks of the Danube. Not content with this, he 
had openly mafſacred his ſubjects; he had configned towns and vil- 
lages to the flames, and entered into a defign of exterminating people 
who contended only for their rights. Theſe things, they owned, might 
be terrible at the time, and eafily impoſe upon weak minds, but“ the 
natural courage of a nation, rouſed by repeated injuries, and animated 
by deſpair, would rife ſuperior to thoſe laſt efforts of vindictive tyranny, 
and render them as impotent and abortive, as they were wicked and un- 
exampled.” For all which reaſons they declared themſelves Ixperaxna 
ENT, and for ever releafed from the Houſe of AUSTRIA. | 
The emperor, now perceiving the bad effects of his cruelty, publiſhed 
proclamations of indemnity, &c. but they were treated with the utmol 
contempt. The patriots made the moſt rapid conqueſts; inſomuch, that 
beſore the end of the year they were maſters of every place in the Ne- 
therlands, except Antwerp and Luxemburg. | 
Notwithſtanding they thus appeared for ever ſeparated from the Houle 
of Auſtria, yet the death of Joſeph, happening ſoon after, produced ſuch 
a change in the conduct of government, as gave a very unexpected turn 
to the fituation of affairs; and the mild and pacific diſpoſition of Leo⸗ 
pold, who ſucceeded his brother, the conciliatory mealures he adopt- 
ed, together with the mediation of Great Britain, Pruflia, and Hol 
land, made a material alteration in the affairs of theſe provinces; and a 
convention, which was ſigned at Reichenbach, on the 27th of July, 
1790, by the above-mentioned high contracting powers, had for its ob- 
ect the re: eſtabliſhment of peace and good order in the Belgic pro- 
vinces of his Imperial majeſty, | i 
Their majetties of Great Britain and Pruſſia, and the ſtates- general of 
Holland, became, in the moſt folemn manner, guarantees to the emperof 
and his ſucceifors for the ſovereignty of the Belgie provinces, now fe- 
united under his domin ion. RE | 
The ratification of this convention was exchanged between th | 
tracting parties within two months from the date of ſigning, which was 
executed at the Hague, on the 10th of December, 1700. | 
The incurfion of the French into theſe provinces, their complete 
conqueſt, and the final ceſſion of them to France by the treaty Of 
Campo Formio, have already been related in our hiſtory of the late 
tranſattions of that people, which will {aperfede the neceſſity of any "7 
petition of it in this place. | . 
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GERMANY. 
: SITUATION AND ExTENT. 
Miles. Degrees. Sg. Miles. 


L th 600 ; 5 and 19 Faſt long. ! 
Hreattth _—_ between j 15 and 55 North lat. 181,031. 


Germany and BonegMIa contzin 191,573 ſquare miles, with 135 
| inhabitants to each. | | 


Youpanss.] I HE empire of Germany, properly ſo called, is bound- 

I ed by the Gernan Ocean, Denmark, and the Baltic, 
on the North; by Poland and Hungary, including Bohemia, on the 
Eaſt; by Switzerland and the Alps, which divide it from Italy, on the 
South; and by the dominions of France and the Low Countries, on 
the Weſt, from which it is ſeparated by the Rhine, Moſelle, and the 


Maeſe. | 


GRAND Divisrons.] The diviions of Germany, as laid down even 


by modern writers, are various and uncertain. We ſhall therefore ad- 


here to thoſe that are moſt generaly received. Germany formerly was 
divided into the Upper, or Southem, and the Lower, or Northern. 'The 


emperor Maximilian, predeceſſor and grandfather to the emperor 
Charles V. divided it into ten grea circles; and the diviſion was con- 
firmed in the diet of Nuremberg, i 1552; but the circle of Burgundy, 
or the ſeventeen provinces of the o Countries, being now detached 
from the empire, we are to contin; ourſelyes to nine of thoſe diviſions, 
as they now ſubſiſt. | 1 : | 

Of theſe, three are in the north, hree in the middle, and three in the 
ſouth, * | | | 


＋ 


; | _ (Upper Saxony 
Ide northern circles - « 15 T Saxony 
hg Weſtphalia 
| Upper Rhine 
* 


. 
2 


Lower Rhine 
Franconia 
| < | | Auſtria 
The ſouthern circles = 5 - « Bavaria 
1 ( Swabia. 


The circles in the middle = 


1. UrrRR SAXONY Circle. 


| Divifions. Sabdiviſfios Chief Towns. Sq. NM. 


50. N.lat.53-30, 


North Stralſund 29991 


Swed. Pomer. NW, 
Brandenburg in? | | 
the middle, fab. | Altmark, weſt 5 6 Stendel 


| Pomerania, in the 3 ay | Stettin, E. I. 14- 1 4 290 


| to its own elec- Middlemark + 4 Berlin, Potſdam 10,910 
Nun king of | Newmark, eaſt Frankf. Cuſtrin. 
Truſſa „„ D 1 
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Diviſions. Subdiviſions, Chief Towns. S. M. 
8 | Wirtenberg g 
1 Proper, in Duchy of Saxony, N. Bautzen, Gorlitz 
the ſouth, ſub. to 5 Luſatia, marq. eaf 5 <4 Dreſ. E. lon. 13.2 700 
its own el Aor Miſnia, marq. ſouta 36. N. lat. 51. 
| Meiſſen | 
| Thuringia, langr. _  - - :. Fa | 23620 
e Meinungen = Meinungen : 
Saxe Zeitz BS 8 Zeitz 
Saxe Altenb.S.E. 3 Altenburg 240 
The duchies of 4 Saxe Weimar, W. 5 2 Weimar 
Saxe Gotha, W. r 5 Gotha | 1700 
Saxe Eiſn, S. W. = © | Eiſnach 
| Saxe Saalfeldt | 2 _ \ Saalfeldt. 


The counties of | Belchin. N. + thar reſpec- 4 Belchingen 
L Mansfel. N. ) tive counts (Mansfeldt 
: Hall, mid. ſab. to Pruſ. ( Hall 
The duchies of Na Naumburg, ſubject { 
to its own duke 3 ! N aumburg 210 


KR Lon to rn, 90 


Hohenſtein, weſt Northauſen 
Principality of - Anhalt, north - - = ö 3 * 
Biſhopric of- Saxe Hall, weft - - Fall | 
7 Voigtland, ſouth.ſubje& to 
the elector of Saxony | wen * 


The counties of 1 Stolberg, north- weſt c Stolberg 


| Merſburg, midde, ſubject h 4 
Duchy of- to the elector of Saxony 3 0 
2. Low ER SAIONY CIRCLE. | 
x . Proper, 328 E Kiel, ſub; to Hol- 1 
| E « © S |  ftein Gottorp _ 1830 
Folſtein D. * weſt | = "= Meldorp — to 
north of 4 Stormaria, ſouth 2 2 = 4 Gluckſtadt Denm. 
the Elbe - | Hamburg, a ſo- > 7 — £ | Hamburg, E. 1. 10-35. 
vereign ſtate | ; © N. 1. 54. an Imperial city 
| Wagerland, eaft } © i £ A | Lubec, an Imperial city. 


5 


( 
r Duchy north of the Elb, ſu 
Jet to Hanover 1 Lauenburg 450 


D. Brunſwic J © Brun. E. 1. 10-32. 
$abjet to the duke Proper, 5 N. lat. 52-30. 
of Brunſwic Wol- D. Wolfenbutte J f Wolfenbuttle 800 
fenbuttle C. Rheinſftein ſouth Rheinſtein - 
C. Blanckenbrg I 
Subject to the elec- D. Calenberg Hanover 
tor of Hanover, 1 Grubenhaęen { \ Gradcabog | 
K. of G. Britain. (Gottingen b Gottingen 8024 


Zell, E. jon. 10. 
e { N. lat. 52-52. 


5 1 E. lon. 9. N. lat. 040 
Bremen D. and Verden D. ſub. tof 1 g 2 
Hanover, north = += - 53-30. an Imp Ow "_ 692 


to Hanoyer - 


Luneburg D. ſub. , D. of Lunebux Proper 1 ö Luneburg 


»4 


Verden — 
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Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. Sq. M. 
D. Schwerin, north, Schwerin, E. lon. * 
A ſubject to its duke 1130. N. lat. 54. $4400 
| Mauna D. | D. Guſtrow, north, ſub- | Guſtrow 
ject to its duke | 
Hilderſheim bi ſhopric, in the 9 3 5 Hilderſheim, an : 1302 
to its biſhop - Imperial city T 


| 1 ay" "_ n ſ abjeA 10 the Magdeburg 13335 
Halberſtadt _ . to Prufiia ſouth-eaſt Halberſtadt 450 


x, 5 WESTPIIALIA CIRCLE. 


Embden C. or Eaſt Frieſ. Embden. an OY 720 


EE ſub. to the king of Pruſſia perial city 
North Di- } Oldenburg, C. { ſub. to the b Oldenburg 


vifion. J Delmenhurſt F K. of Den. f Y Delmenhurſt 
_ | Hoye fſubject to Hoye 8 624 
_ UDiepholt F Hanover LOI „ 
Munſter B. ſub. to its bp. )] Munſter, E. lon. 7- 
| I 10. N. lat. 52. { 2600 
Paderborn B. ſub. to its bp. Paderborn | 800 
O#naburg, B. ſub. to its bp. | Oſnaburg 870 
Lippe C. Tab. to its count Lippe, Pyrmont 400 
Weſtern Di-] Minden D ſub. tob > 4 Minden 4095 
riſion. J RavenſbergC. e { } Ravenſberg 525 
| Weſtphalia D. ſab. to the | | Arenſburg 1444 
electgr of Cologn _ | | 
Tecklenb. C. J ſub. to their Tecklenburg 840 
Ritberg C. reſpective Ritberg „ 
LSchauenb. C.] counts J Schauenburg. 


# Cleves D. ſub, to the king) Cleves, E. lon. 8 630 


f Pruſha- 36. N. lat. 51-40 
Berg D. } ſub. to the elec- Duſſeldorf 
Juliers D. tor Palatine Juliers, Aix 1300 


Ham 980 
1 Liege, E. lon. 5-56. 


Middle Di- 4 Mark C. ſub. to Pruſſia 


1 Liege, B. ſub. to its own bp. 
_ EY N. lat. 50-40. — 
* | Huy : 
Benth. C. ſub. to Hanover Bentheim 418 


Steinfort C. ſub, to its count] (Steinfort | 114 


4. Urxxx RHINE CincLs. 


Heſſe Caſſel, landg. . Caſſel, E. lon, 9- { 3500 
20. N. lat.51-20. 


Heſſe Marpun; landg. N. Marpurg | 
| __ | Hefle Darmſtadt, landg. | Darmſtadt 2. 00 
Heſſe - £ Each of the above ſubdi- q „ 
| a viſions are ſubject to their 
reſpective landgraves. - | 
Heſſe Homberg Homberg 
Heſſe Rhinefeldt Rhinefeldt * 180 


L(Wonfelde J CUWonfeldt. 
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Biſhopric of Worms, a ſovereign ſtate 
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Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 8g. M 
_ # Naffau Dillenburg SS. Dillenburg 
Naſſau Diets 22 Diets 
Naſſau Hadamar 2 Hadamar 
| Naſſau Kerberg 2 | Kerberg 
- „ x | Naflau Siegen E siegen 
ue! Naſſau Jafein f 1 Ideas  \, 
6 Naſſau Wielburg = 8.5 | Wielburg 1 8 
Naſſau Wiſbaden 8 8 S | Wiſbaden 
Naſſau Bielſteid © E Bielſteid 
| _ | Naſſau Otweiler 5 == | Otweilder 
N Naſſau Uſingen IE (Uſingen 


Frankfort on the Maine, 7 
Territory of Frankfort a ſovereign ſtate J E. lon. 8-30. N. lat. 50-7 129 
10. an Imperial city 
County of Erpach, ſub. to its own count. Erpach, eaſt - - 230 
Biſhopric of Spire, a ſovereign ſtate. j * Aris e 85 245 
Duchy of Zweybrucken, or Deuxponts, | 
ſubject to the duke of Denxponts 
County of Catzenelbogen, ſub. to Heſſe Caſſel, Catzenelbogen on the Lkon. 


Waldeck, ſub. to its own count CW aideck 308 


Solms, ſub. to its own count - Solms 
Hanau, ſub. to Heſſe Caſſel Hanau 432 
| Ifenburg, fub. to its own count | Henbarg 
Counties of < Sayn | >< Sayn 

Wied | | Wied 
Witgenſtein . {| | Witgenſtein 
Hatztield | Hatztield 

{ Weſterburg { Weſterburg. - 


Abbey of Fulda, ſabje& to its abbot. «= - = PFulda 021 
A ſubject to Heſſe Caſſel 2» Hirſchfeld. 


5. Eoin RHINE CincLe. 


Diviſions. Chief Towns. 
ce Rhine, on Heidelberg on the Neckar, E. my 


both ſides that river, ſub. lon. 8-40. N. lat. 49-20. 
to the elector Palatine Philipſpurg, Manheim, and 
Frankendal on the Rhine. 


Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
7 n Cologne, on the Rhine, E. 


— 
85 8 
: , — 2 lon. 6-40. N. lat. 50-50. | 
* Ment 8 8 F Bonn, on the Rhine - 1994 
1 es Mentz f 2.54 Mentz, on the Rhine, Af 149 
13 0 | chaffenb. on the Maine; 
L Triers 2 . | Triers on the Moſelle 5 


Worms on the Rhine, 154 
an Imperial city 


Duchy of Simmeren, ſub. to its own duke, Simmeren. 


Rhinegraveſtein „ Rhinegraveſtein 
Meurs, ſubject to Pruffia Meurs ä 
- Veldentz, ſubject to the elec- . 
Counties of tor Palatine Veldentz 
Spanheim _ : Creutznach 
Leyningen Leyningen. 
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6. FRANCONIA CincLe, 


511 


Diviſions. Chief Towns. Sq. M. 
| Wurtſburg, W. 8 | . \ Wurtſburg 1645 
| - ub. to their 
Biſl pries of Bamberg, N. ö 8 3 Bamberg 1700 
SOR Aichfink, 8: - ret. Does ENG 513 
| \ Cullenback, Sub. to their { Cullenback 900 | 
Marquiſates of 3 north-eaſt reſpective . il 
1 ! Anſpach, 8. margraves (Anſpach 1000 At 
| | | 2 > . ; 
| Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. if 
Principality of Henneberg, lll. Henneberg. l 
Duchy of Coburg, N. ſubject to its duke Coburg — 1 ; | 
Duchy of Hilburghauſen, ſubject to its duke Hilburghauſen. | 40; 
Burgravate of Nuremberg, S. E. an inde- $ Nuremberg, an 640 | | 
. pendent ſtate - = _ Imperial city | 
© Territory of the great-maſter of the _— „„ A 
F tonic order, Mergentheim, SW Mergentheim | 50 Ui 
Rheineck, W. : Rheineck | | 1 
Bareith, E. ſub. to its own mar. Bareith 189 . 
Papenheim, S. ſub. to its own C. | Papenheim - | It! 
Comte Wenn W.:.  - 9 2 Wertheim | 1 
ee : Caſſel, middle 3 I Caſſel 120 th; 
I Sch vartzburg, ſubject to its own | Schwartzburg HH 
eount- 8 . middle 96 i 
| Holach, S. W. . 3 | w 
| 7. AUSTRIA CixcLE. | 1 4 1 
The whole circle belongs to the emperor, as head of the Houſe of it 
| ä 2 b „ 1 7 
Diviſions, © Chief Towns. by 
1 i Vienna, E. long. 16-20. N. lat. 14, 
Acchduchy of Auſtria proper J 48.20. Lints Ens, weft $7106 1 
Stiria and Cilley, C. Gratz, Cilley, S. E. 5000 kl 
3 Carinthia I Clagenfurt, Lavem. S. E. 3000 SE, 
Duchies of - J Carniola | Laubach, Zerknitz, 4576 1 
7 85 | Triette,St.V elts 8. E. 7 1 
Goritia Gorits, 8. E. 0 | 
County of Tyrol = "- = Infpruck ) S. W. on the confines 3900 "4 
Biſhoprics of- $ Brixen brixen of Italy and Suit 1900 ' 
Ee Trent J Trent] erland 210 1 
„ 8. BAVARIA CtRcLE. | | 1 
SubGirifions, _ | | Chief Towns. | Fi. 
achy of Ba- Subject to the Munich, E. long. 11-32. N. lat. 


on the Da. 4 tine as ſucceſ- | north weſt: Donawert [ Ratiſ. 
Þ 5 5 ſor to the late] N. an Imperial city.] Amberg 
alatinate of | elector of Ba- | [ Sultzbach], north of the Da- 
. 2/2 - 1 wary | nube | 

rellingen, ſubject to its biſhop. Frefſingen - =- = = 


| 240 
iſhopric of Pafſ: ; 
N * "=; ſub, a oy _ p Paſſau, E. of the Danube 240 


500 
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Duchy of Neuberg, ſubject to the 


5 Archbiſhop of Saltzburg, ſub. to Saltzburg, S. E. Hallen 2540 | 


Territory of Ulm, a ſovereign ftate 


Principa- 


Imperial cities, or ſovereign ſtates 
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Subdiviſions. Chief Towns, Sq. M. 
( Neuberg, W. of the Danube 430 


elector Palatine <- - 


its own archbiſhop -_ 


g. SWABIA CixcLE. 


ſabje& to the duke of J lat. 48-40. Tunbingen, a” * es (2364 
Wurtemburg Stutgard { Hailbron SINDERIT 


Duchy of Wurtemburg, ö Stutgard, E. lon. 9. N. 
Marqui- | Pace Baden fub. to therr Baden | On or near. 2 


3 Baden Dur- þ own reſpec- Baden - 
lates of lach tive marg. (Durlach the Rhine 
Bihopi of Augiburg, fajec to | erbe, Ben f . 

its own biſhop - - = - . 
near the Danube 
Ulm on the Danube, an Im- 


280 
perial city 8. 


Biſhopric of Conſtance, ſub. to its own Conſtance, on the Lake | 60 


biſhop, under the Houſe of Auſtria of Conſtance | 
Mindelheim ) Subject to their (Mindelh. S. of Augſ. 216 
Furſtenberg 5 reſpective 4 Furſtenberg, Ss. 788 


lities of Hohenzollern 


princes Hohenzollern, S. 150 

| ting — CEting, eaſt 589 
Counties of - 4 Konigſeck Konigteck, ſouth-eaſt 

Sp Hohenrichburg Gemund, nortngn 379 
1 5 — 5 ; Waldburg, ſouth · caſt 

| | impurg Limpurg, north 120 
Kempten Kempten on the Lller. 

| 3 ] Buchau Buchau, S. of the Danube 

Abbies of Lindau | Lindau, on the Lake of Con- 


ſtance. Imperial cities. 

Nordlingen N. of the Danube. 
Memmingen, eaſt. = 

Rotweil, on the Neckar, and many 

| more. 5 | 

_ , Rhinefeldt and Lauffenb. 480 


Subject to the Rhinefeldt, C. 


houſe of Au- Marquiſate of Burgau Burgau, caſt _ 659 
ſtria Territory of Briſgau ; 1 
| IT nth 0 1 { Friburg and Briſac _ 


Name.] Great part of modern Germany lay in ancient Gaul, as has 


deen already mentioned: and the word Germany is of itſelf but modern. 


Many fanciful derivations have bcen given of the word; the moſt pro- 
bable is, that it is compounded of Ger or Gar, and Man, which, in the 
ancient Celtic, ſignifies a warlike man. The Germans went by various 
other names, ſuch as Allemanni, Teutones; which Jaſt is ſaid to haue 
deen their moſt ancient deſignation; and the Germans themſelves call 
their country Teutſchland. 8 : 
CLIMATE, SEASONS, AND 801L. ] The climate of Germany, as in 
large tracts of eountry, differs greatly, not only on account of the fitud. 
tion, north, eaſt, ſouth, and weſt, but according to the improvemnen 
of the ſoil, which has a vaſt effect on the climate. The moſt mild an 
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manner. 


I next to peſtilential, and 
E Plorable diſorders. 


ef theſe 


and Pyrmont 
© Noted, 


GERMANY. = a 


ſettled weather is found in the middle of the country, at an equal 
diſtance from the ſea and the Alps. In the north it is ſharp; towards 
the ſouth it is more temperate. "TM 13 55 Fe 
The ſoil of Germany is not improved to the full by culture; and 
therefore in many places it is bare and ſterile, though in others it is 
ſurpriſingly fruitful. Agriculture, however, is daily improving; which 
muſt necetlarily change the moſt barren parts of Germany greatly to 
their advantage. The ſeaſons vary as much as the foil. In the ſouth 
and weſtern parts, they are more regular than thoſe that lie near the 
ſea, or that abound with lakes and rivers. The northern and eaſtern 
winds are unfavourable to vegetation. Upon the whole, there is no 
great difference between the ſeaſons of Germany and thoſe of Great 
Britain, 5 

MounTains.] The chief mountains of Germany are the Alps, which 
divide it from Italy, and thoſe which ſeparate Saxony, Bavaria, and Mo- 
ravia, from Bohemia. But many other large tracts of mountains are 
found in different parts of the empire. | 0 | 

Fokksrs.] The great paſſion which the Germans have for hunting 
the wild boar is the reaſon why, perhaps, there are more woods and 


Hcrcynian foreſt, which in Cæſar's time was nine days' journey in 


length, and fix in breadth, is now cut down in many places, or par- 


celled out into woods, which go by. particular names. Moſt of the 


of leſs note in every part of this country; almoſt every count, baron, 
or gentieman, having a chaſe or park, adorned with pleafſure- houſes, 
and well ſtocked with game, viz. deer, of which there are ſeven or eight 


ports, as roebucks, ſtags, &c. of all fizes and colours, and many of a vaſt | 


growth; plenty of hares, conies, foxes, and boars. They abound ſo 
much alſo with wild fowl, that in many places the peaſants have them, 
as well as veniſon, for their ordinary food. | | £ 
| Rivers AND LaKes.] No country can boaſt a greater variety of no- 
ble large rivers than Germany. At their head ſtands the Danube or 
Donau, ſo called from the ſwiftneſs of the current, and which ſome 
pretend to be, naturally, the fineſt river in the world. From Vienna to 
Belgrade in Hungary, it is ſo broad, that, in the wars between the 
Turks and Chrittians, ſhips of war have been engaged on it; and its 
conveniency for carriage to all the countries through which it paſſes is 
inconceivable. "The Danube, however, contains a vaſt number of 
cataracts and whirlpools; its ſtream is rapid, and its courſe, without 
reckoning turnings and windings, is computed to be 1620 miles. The 
other principal rivers are the Rhine, Elbe, Oder, Weſer, and Moſelle. 
he chief lakes of Germany, not to mention many inferior ones, are 

thoſe of Conſtance and Bregentz. Beſides theſe, are the Chiem-ſee, or 
the Lake of Bavaria; and the Zirnitzer-ſee, in the duchy of Car- 
niola, whole waters often run off, and return again, in an extraordinary 


Belides theſe lakes and rivers, in ſome of which are found pearls, 
«many contains large noxious bodies of ftanding water, which are 


1 
1 


MIVIRAL. w 


ATERS AND BATRHS.] Germany is ſaid to contain more 

than all Europe beſides. The Spa waters, and thoſe of Seltzer 

are well known. Thofe of Aix-la-Chapelle are ſtill more 

they are divided into the Emperor's ' Bath, and the Little 
| | |S RE 


chaſes yet ſtanding in Germany than in many other countries. The | 


woods are pine, fir, oak, and beech. There is a vaſt number of foreſts 


afflict the neighbouring natives with many de- 
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Bath ; and the ſprings of both are ſo hot, that they let them cool ten 7 


8 ns 


twelve hours before they uſe them. Each of theſe, and many ther 
waters, have their artiſans in the medicinal faculty; and if we believe 
them, cure diſeaſes internal and cutaneous, either by drinking or hath. 
ing. The baths and medicinal waters of Embs, Wiſbaden, Schwalbach, 
and Wildungen, are likewiſe reported to perform wonders in almoſt al 
diſeaſes. The mineral ſprings at the laſt. mentioned place are faid tg 
intoxicate as ſoon as wine, and therefore they are incloſed. Carlſbad 
and Baden baths have been delcribed and recommended by many great 
phyficians, and uſed with great fucceſs by many royal perſonages, It 
is, however, not improbable, that great part of the ſalutary virtues 


aſcribed to theſe waters is owing to the exerciſes and amuſements of the 


patients, and numbers of the company which crowd to them from all 
parts of the world; many of whom do not repair thither for health, but 
for amuſement and converſation. 8 

METALS AND MINERATS.] Germany abounds in both. Many places 
in the circle of Auſtria, and other parts of Germany, contain mines of 
filver, quickſilver, copper, tin, iron, lead, ſulphur, nitre, and vitriol. 
Salt-petre, ſalt-mines, and ſalt - pits, are found in Auſtria, Bavaria, Sileha, 
and the Lower Saxony; as are carbuncles, amethyſts, jaſper, ſapphire, 
agate, alabaſter, ſeveral ſorts of pearl, turquois ſtones, and the fineſt of 
rubies, which adorn the cabinets of the greateſt princes and rirtnofi. In 
Bavaria, Tyrol, and Liege, are quarries of curious marble, ſlate, chalk, 
ochre, red lead, alum, and bitumen; beſides other foflils, In fercral 
places are dug up ſtones, which to a ſtrong fancy repreſent different ani- 
mals, and ſometimes trees, or the human form. Many of the Germat 


circles farnith coal-pits : and the terra ſigillata of Mentz, with white, 


yellow, and red veins, is thought to be an antidote againſt poiſon, 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS, ] Theſe differ in Germany 
very little, if at all, from the countries already deſcribed ; but naturalitts 
are of opinion, that, had the Germans, even before the middle of ths 
century, been acquainted with agriculture, their country would have 
been the moſt fruitful of any in Europe. Even in its pretent, what we 
may call rude ftate, proviſions are more cheap and plentiful in Germany 
than in any other country perhaps in the world; witneſs the prodigions 


armies which the moſt uncultivated part of it maintained during tht 


late war, while many of the richeſt and mot fertile provinces remained 
untouched. | * 

The Rheniſh and Moſelle wines differ from thoſe of other countri6 
in a peculiar lightneſs, and deterſive qualities, more ſovereign in ſome 
difeates than any medicine. | ED 

The German wild boar differs in colour ſrom our common hogs, and 


is four times as large. Their fleth, and the hams made of it, are pte: 


ferred by many even to thoſe of Weſtmoreland, for flavour and grail 
The g1/u7/on of Germany is ſaid to be the moſt voracious of all animal, 
Its prey is almoſt every thing that has life, which it can manage, elpe- 


cially birds, hares, rabbits, goats, and fawns; whom they ſurpriſe art. 
fally and devour greedily. On theſe the glutton feeds 10 ravenoully, 


that it falls into a kind of a torpid ſtate, and, not being able to 0 
he is killed by the huntſmen; but though both boars and wolves wil 
kill him in that condition, they will not eat him. His colour is a beau- 
titul brown, with a faint tinge of red. 1 
Germany yields abundanct of excellent heavy horfes; but their borſes, 
oxen, and theep, are not comparable to thoſe of England, probably Gu 
their want of Kill in feeding and rearing them. Some parts of Get- 
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many are remarkable for fine larks, and great variety of ſinging birds, 


which are ſent to all parts of Europe. 


| PoPULATIQN, INHABiTANTS, MANNERS, þ As the empire of Ger- 


CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS, AND DRESS. many is a collection of 


ſeparate ſtates, each having a different government and police, it is 


| difficult to ſpeak with precifion as to the number of its inhabitants; but 
| the following eſtimate has been formed of them: 


Moravia '-* & - a . - * - 41,100,000 
Auſtrian Sileſia '+* - DE — — 200,000 
High and Low Luſatia — ON - — 38, 000 
Circle of Auſtria — - - - - 4, 150, 600 
Bavaria 8 EG - 1,148,438 
 Archbiſhopric of Saltzbur = - - - 250,000 
Wurtemburg . = „ - - 565,390. 
Baden - . — . - 200,000 
Augſburg . 0 - - = — 40,000 
Bamberg and | | : 
- Wurtburg : # 18 g 5 | 400,000 
Nuremburg - - - - - 70,000 
Juliers and Berg „ - . = 260,000 


Munſter - Mr - - - © —, — - 130,000 


Oſnaburg - - - « — 116,664 
The Pruſſian Eſtates in the Circle of Weſtphalia = 950,000 
Noaſſau, Dillenberg, Siegen, Dietz, and Hadaman - 74, 699 
Oldenburg 1 "EI LM * 79,071 
Mentz — — — . 2 a 314,000 
Palatinate of Rhine ws - "2M - 289,614 
Hefle Caſſel and Darmſtadt - 7 - 700,000 
Fulda = — „ -; 7,000 
Frankfort on the Maine — - 42,600 
High Saxony, and Circle of Franconia — - 1,320,041 
Swediſh Pomerania x = ' =. - 100,549 
Pruſſian Pomerapia = = - — 8 402,970 
Brandenburg _ - - 1,007,232 
Gotha - „ = Ti — 77,898 
Schwartzourg, Magdeburg, and Mansfeldt - 271,461 
Hualberſtadt and Hohenſtein 8 „„  070- 
EF Hanover Ss a - „ - 750,000 
Nee . - 100,340 
Holſtein - „ — - > - 300.000 
Mecklenburg - - he - 220,000 
Mulhauſen VVL . wo - 13,000 
Hamburg g „ . 100 000 
17,166,868 


This calculation extends only to the principal parts of Germany ; and 
eee the inferior parts are added, the number in all. including the 
8 of Bohemia, is now computed at twent y-fix millions; and 
. a the landholders become better acquainted with agriculture and 
| N Population muſt naturally increaſe among them. 

2 ny ermans in their perſons arc tall, fair, and ſtrong built. The 
in dee, 3 fine complexions; and ſome of them, gfpecially 
see er, all the delicacy of features and ſhape that are ſo be- 

elung in ſome other countries. e e 
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Both men and women affect rich dreſſes, which in faſhion are the 
ſame as in France and England: but the better fort of men are excel. 
tvely fond of gold and ſilver Jace, eſpecially if they are in the army 
The ladies at the principal courts differ not much in their dreſs fron 
the French and Englith, only they are not ſo exceſſively fond of paint 
as the former. At ſome courts they appear in rich furs; and all of them 
are loaded with jewels, if they can obtain them. The female part of the 
burghers' families, in many of the German towns, dreſs in a very dif- 
ferent manner, and ſome of them inconceivably fantaſtic; but in this re- 
ſpect they are gradually reforming, and many of them make quite a 
different appearance in their dreſs from what they did thirty or forty 

- years ago. As to the peaſantry and labourers, they dreſs, as in other 
parts of Europe, according to their employments, conveniency, and 
circumſtances. The ftoves made uſe of in Germany are the ſame 
with thoſe already mentioned in our account of other northern nations, 
and are ſometimes made portable, ſo that the ladies carry them to church, 
In Weſtphalia, and many other parts of Germany, they ſleep be- 
tween two teather-beds, with ſheets ſtitched to them, which, by uſe, 
becomes a very comfortable practice. The moſt unhappy part of the 
Germans are the tenants of little needy princes, who ſqueeze them 
to keep up their own grandeur; but, in general, the circumſtances of the 
common people are more comfortable than thoſe of their neighbours. 

The Germans are naturally a frank, honeſt, hoſpitable people, free 
from artifice and diſguiſe. The higher orders are ridiculouſly proud 
of titles, anceſtry, and ſhow. The Germans in general are thought 
to want animation, as their perſons promiſe more vigour and ac- 
tivity than they commonly exert, even in the field of battle. But 
when commanded by able generals, eſpecially the Ttalians, ſuch as 
Montecuculi and Prince Eugene, they have done great things. both 
againſt the Turks and the French. The Imperial arms have ſeldom 
made any remarkable figure againſt either of thoſe two nations, or 
againſt the Swedes or Spaniards, when commanded by German generals, 
This potlibly might be owing to the arbitrary obſtinacy of the court of 
- Vienna ; for in the two laſt wars the Auſtrians exhibited prodigies of 
military valour and genius. : . 
Induſtry, application, and perſeverance, are the great characteriſtics 3 
of the German nation, eſpecially the mechanical part of it. Their 3 
works of art would be incredible, were they not well-known, eſpecially 
in watch and clock making, jewellery, turnery, ſculpture, drawing, 
painting, and certain kinds of architecture, ſome of which we ſhall 
have occaſion to mention. The Germans have been charged with in- 
temperance in eating and drinking, and perhaps not unjuſily, owing to 
the vaſt plenty of their country in wine and provitions of every kind; 
but ſuch excefles are now leſs common. At the greateſt tables, 
though the gueſts drink pretty freely at dinner, yet -the repalt is com. 
monly tinithed by coffee, after three or four public toaſts have been 
given. But no people have more feaſting at marriages, funerals, and on 
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the heralds and genealogiſts of that country. The Germ andas: 
not quite ſo complaiſant as thoſe of ſome other countries to their _ 
who are not entitled to any pre-eminence at the table; nor indeed do 


GERMANY. | „ 


they ſeem to affect it, being far from either ambition or loquacity, 
though they gre ſaid to be tomewhat too fond of gaming. Many of the 
German nobility, having no other hereditary eſtate than a high-ſounding 
title, caſily enter into their armies, and thoſe of other ſovercigns. Their 


fondneſs for title is attended with many other inconveniences, —their 


gentlemen of property think the cultivation of their lands, though it 
might treble their revenue, below their attention, and that they ſhould 


degrade themſelves - by being concerned in the improvement of their 


grounds. 

Ihe domeſtic diverſions of the Germans are the ſame as in England; 
hilliards. cards, dice, fencing, dancing, and the like. In ſummer, peo- 
ple of faſhion repair to places of public reſort, and drink the waters. 
As to their field diverfions, beſides their favourite one of hunting, they 
have bull and bear-baiting, and the like. The inhabitants'of Vierna 


live luxuriouſly, a great part of their time being ſpent in feaſting and 


caroufing ; and in winter, when the ſeveral branches of the Danube are 
frozen over, and the ground covered with ſnow, the ladies take their 


recreation in fledges of different thapes, ſuch as griffins, tigers, ſwans, 


ſcallop-ſhells, &c. Here the lady fits, drefled in velvet lined with rich 
furs, and adorned with laces and jewels, having on her head a velvet 
cap; and the fledge is drawn by one horſe, ſtag, or other creature, ſet 
off with plumes of feathers, ribbands, and bells. As this diverſion 
is taken chiefly in the night-time, ſervants ride before the fledges 
with torches; and a gentleman, ſtanding on the ſledge behind, guides 
the horſe. -; +» | | 1 | 
REL1610N.] Before the reformation introduced by Luther, the Ger- 
man bithops were poſſeſſed (as indeed many of them are at this day) 
of prodigious power and revenues, and were the tyrants of the em- 
perors as well as of the people. Their ig.1orance was only equalled 
by their ſuperſtition. The Bohemians were the firſt who had an idea 
of reformation, and made ſo glorious a ſtand, for many years, againſt 
the errors of Rome, that they were indulged in the liberty of taking 
tle ſacrament in both kinds, and other freedoms not tolerated in the 
Romiſh church. This was in a great meaſure owing to the celebrated 
Englithman, John Wickliffe, who went much farther in reforming the 
at errors of popery than Luther himſelf, though he lived about a 
century and a half before him. Wickliffe was ſeconded by John Huſs 
and Jerome of Prague, who, notwithſtanding the emperor's ſafe- conduct, 
were infamouſly burnt at the council of Conſtance. | | 
The reformation introduced afterwards by Luther *, of which we 
have ſpoken in the Introduction, though it ſtruck at the chief abuſes in 
the church of Rome, was thought in ſome points (particularly that of 
conubltantiation, by which the real body of Chriſt, as well as the ele- 
_ ot bread and wine, is ſuppoſed to be taken in the ſacrament) to 
: mperiect.. Calviniſm t, therefore, or the religion of Geneva (as 
now practiſed in the church of Scotland), was introduced into Germany, 


and 1s the religion profeſſed in the territories of the king of Pruſſia, the 


* 2 5 2 ” g 
Born in Saxony, in the year 1483, began to diſpute the doctrines of the Romith - 


chu 51. 1 

Fax 517, and died, 1546, in the 63d year of his age. 
: John Calvin was 
1508, Being 
he eſtabliſhed 
ral nations 
trina! articles 


born in the province of Picardy, in the north of France, anno 
obliged to fly trom that kingdom, he fettled at Geneva, in 1539, where 
4 new form of chyrch diſcipline, which was foon after embraced by ſe- 
and flates, who are now denomiaated preſbyterians, and, from their doc- 


, Calviniſts. e died at Geneva, in the year 1964; and his writings 


Lk 


make nine volumes in folio, 
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to which wen ay add the Latin tociety at lena. Of the pu 


landgrave of Heſſe, and ſome other princes, who maintain a parity of 
orders in the church. Some even aflert, that the numbers of proteſtantz 
and papiſts in the empire are now almoſt equal. Germany, partic. 
Jarly Moravia, and the Palatinate, as alſo Bohemia, is over-run with 
ſectaries of all kinds; and Jews abound in the empire. At preſent, the 
modes of worſhip and forms of church government are, by the proteſtant 
German princes, conſidered in a civil rather than a religious light. The 
proteitant clergy are learned and exemplary in their deportment, but 
the popiſh ignorant and libertine. | ES 

— AK&CHBISH@P AND BISHOP 8EEs.) Theſe are differently repreſented 
by authors: ſore of whom repreſent Vienna as being a ſuffragan to the 
archiepiſcopal ſee of Saltzburg ; and others, as being an archbiſhopric, 
but depending immediately upon the pope. The others are the arch- 
biſhop of Mentz, who has under him twelve ſuffragans ; but one of them, 
the biſhop of Bamberg, is faid to be exempted from his juriſdiction.— 
Triers has three ſuffragans ;—Cologne has four; — Magdeburg has five; 
-—daltzburg has nine, befides Vienna ;—and Bremen three. 

At different periods fince the Reformation, it has been found expe- 
dient, to ſatisfy the claims of temporal princes, to ſeculariſe the following 
biſhop-ſees, Bremen, Verden, Magdeburg, Halberſtadt, Minden, Lubec, 
and Oſnaburg, which laſt goes alternately to the houſes of Bavaria and 


Hanover. and is at preſent held by his Britannic majeſty's ſecond ſon. 
Such of thoſe ſees as were archbiſhoprics are now conſidered as duchics, | 
may the biſhoprics as principalitics. - | 


LaNGuAGE.] The Teutonic part of the German tongue is an original 
language, and has no relation to the Celtic. It is called High Dutch, 
and is the mother tongue of all Germany; but varies much in its dialect 
in different provinces. Latin and French are the moſt uſeful languages 
in Germany, when a traveller is ignorant of High Dutch. = 

The German Pater-noſter is as follows: Unſer Vater, der du bit in 
bimmel, geheiliget werde dein name. Zukomme dein reich. Dein will 
| beb . Fo. | -] 5 7 + 4 FE 5 bd br As wat uns 
geſcbebe, wwie im himmel alſo auch auf erden. Unſer reghch brodt gib 1. 
2 f 4 ; 2 12 L105 or9 

beute. Und vergib uns unſere ſcbulden, als æuir vergeben unſern fcb. 
Und fuebre uns nicht in verſichung. Sondern erlzfe uns vor dem haber. 


Den dein ift das reich, und die krafft, und dic berrlicbteit, in exoigeett 


Amen. : | | 
LEARNING. LEARNED MEN, No country has- produced a greater 
AND UNIVERSITIES: | variety of authors than Germany, and 

there is no where a more general taſte for reading, eſpecially in the pro: 
teſtant countries. Printing is encouraged to a fault; almoſt every al 
of letters is an author; they multiply books without number; thoul 
of theies and diſputations are annually pabliſhed; for no man can be a 
graduate in their univerſities who has not publiſhed one diiputation 
at geaſt. In this country there are 30 univerſities, of. which 17 are Pe, 
teſtant, 17 Roman-catholic, and two mixed; befides a vaſt number 6 
colleges, gymnaſia, pedagogies, and Latin ſchools. 
many academies and ſocieties for promoting the ſtudy of natera pn 
ſophy, the be/les-lettres, antiquities, painting, ſculpture, architeaure 
Kc. as the Imperial Leopoldine academy of the Nature Curio: * the pa 
d-my of Sciences at Vienna, at Berlin, at Gottingen, at Ertufth,“ 
] .cipGo, at Duiſburg, at Gicſen, and at Haniburg. At Dretden 0 
Nuren berg are academies for painting: at Berlin a royal militarj act” 


den y; and at Augſburg is the Imperial Franviſcan academy oi He 
1 blic libra- 
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ies the moſt celebrated are thoſe of Vienna, Berlin, Halle, Wolfenbuttle, 

Hanover, Gottingen, Weymar, and Leipfic. | 1 
Many of the Germans have greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in vari- 

ons branches of learning and ſcience. They have written largely upon 


the Roman and canon laws. Stahl, Van Swieten, Stork, Hoffman, and 


Haller, have contributed greatly to the improvement of phyſic; Ruvi- 
nus and Dillenius, of botany; Heiſter, of anatomy and ſurgery; and 
Newman, Zimmermann, Pott, and Margraff, of chemiſtry. In aſtrono- 


my, Kepler deſervedly obtained a great reputation; and Puffendorf is 


one of the firſt writers on the law of nature and nations, and has alto 
merit as an hiſtorian. But at the end of the laſt century, and the begin- 
ning of the preſent, Germany, by her divines, and by her religious lets, 
was ſo muck involved in diſputes about ſyſtematic theology, that few 
comparatively paid any attention to other parts of learning, or to polite 
literature. The language alſo, and the ſtyle of writing in German 
books, which at the time of the Reformation was pure and original, be- 
came ridiculous, by a continual intermixture of Latin and French words; 
which, though they were not underſtood by the people in general, were 
thonght to give an air of ſuperiority to the writers, and therefore much 
affected : for an opinion prevailed among the learned in Germany, and 
many have not yet diveſted themſelves of it, that compiling huge vo- 
Inmes, and larding them with numberleſs quotations from all ſorts of 


authors, and from all languages, was the true teſt of great erudition. 


Their productions, therefore, became heavy and pedantic, and were, in 
coniegquence, diſregarded by other nations. | | 
It was about the year 1730, that the proſpects of literature in Ger- 
many began to brighten. Leibnitz and Woltius opened the way to a 
better philoſophy than had hitherto prevailed. Gottſched, an author 
and profeſſor at Leipfic, who was greatly honoured by Frederic II. king 
of Pratha, introduced a better taſte of writing, by publiſhing a German 
grammar, and by inſtituting a literary ſociety for poliihing and reſtor- 


ing to its purity the Germany language, and by promoting the ſtudy of 


the beJles-lettres. We may conſider this as the epocha from which the 


Germans began to write with elegance in their own language upon - 


learned ſubjects, and to free themſelves, in a conſiderable degree, from 
that verboſeneſs and pedantry by which they had been characteriſed. 


About this time, ſeveral young men in the univerſity of Leipfic, and 


viher parts of Lower Germany, united in publiſhing ſome periodical 
works, calculated for the general entertainment of perſons of literary 


tate. Some of theſe gentlemen afterwards became eminent authors; 


and their works are held in Germany in high eſtimation. 
[he ſtyle of preaching among the German divines alſo now under- 


went a conſiderable chauge. They began to tranſlate the beſt Englith 


ant French ſermons, particularly thoſe of Tillotſon, Sherlock, Saurin, 
Bourdaloue, and others. They improved by theſe models; and Mot- 
heim, Spalding, Zollikofer, and others, have publiſhed ſermons which 
would do credit to any country; although they ſtill retain too much ot 
that prolixity for which German divines. and commentators have been 
% much cenfured. Nor can it be denied, that great numbers of the 
VFA preachers, even in large and opulent towns, are {t;31 too mach 
ittinguiſhed by vulgar language, abſurd opinions, and an inattention to 
the dictates ot realon and good fenſe. | IE 

 Sorne of the Engiith periodical writings, ſuch as the SpeRator, Tat- 
ber, an GSnarelian, being tranflated into the German language, excited 
eat emulation am n the writers of that COuntry, and 4 number of Pe- 
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riodical papers appeared, of various merit. One'of the firſt and beſt 
was publiſhed at Hamburg, under the title of The Patriot;” in which 
Dr. Thomas, the late biſhop of Saliſbury, was concerned ; he being at 
that time chaplain to the Britiſh factory at Hamburg, and a conſiderable 


maſter of the German language. The late profeſſor Gillert, who is one 


of the moſt elegant of the German authors, and one of the moſt eftecm. 
ed, has greatly contributed to the improvement of their taſte. His way 
of writing is particularly adapted to touch the heart, and to inſpire ſen- 
timents of morality and piety. His tables and narrations, written in 
German verſe, his letters, and his moral romances, are ſo much read 
in Germany, that even many of the ladies have them almoſt by heart. 
His comedies are alto very popular; though they are rather too ſenti- 
mental, and better adapted for the cloſet than for the ſtage. 

Haller, the famous phyſician, Hagedorn, Uz, Croneigh. Lefling. Gleim, 
Gerſtenberger, Kleift, Klopſtock, Ramler, Zacarie, Wieland, and others, 
have excelled in poetry. Schlegel, Cronegh, Leſſing, Wieland, Wiele, 
Schiller, and Kotzebue, have acquired fame by their dramatic writings, 
Rabener has, by his ſatirical works, immortaliſed his name among the 
Germans; though ſome of his pieces are of too local a nature, and tos 


much contined to German cuſtoms, manners, and characters, to be read 


with any high degree of pleature by perſons of other nations. Geſner, 
whoſe Idylls and Death of Abel have been tranſlated into the Engliſh 
language, and tavourably received, is better known to an Englith 
reader. Fn | | 

In chemiſtry and in medicine, the merit of the Germans is very con- 
ſpicuous ; and Reimarus, Zimmermann, Abt, Kæſtner. Segner, Lam- 
bert, Mayer. Kruger, and Sulger, have acquired fame by their philo- 
ſophical writings. Buſching is an excellent geographical writer; and 
Matco, Bunau, Putter, Gatterer, Gebaur, and Schmidt, have excelled in 
hiſtorical works. But it cannot be denied that the Germans, in their 
romances, are a century behind us. Moſt of their publications of this 
kind are imitations of ours, or elſe very dry and unintereſting; which 
perhaps is owing to education, to faiſe delicacy, or to a certain taſte of 


knight-errantry which is fill predominant among ſome of their novel- 


Writers. . So . 
In works relating to antiquity, and the arts known among the an- 


cients. the names of Winckeiman, Klog, and Leſſing, are familiar with 


thoſe who are {killed in this branch of literature. In eccleſiaſtical, 
philoſophical, and literary hiſtory, the names of Albertus Fabricius, 
Moſheim, Semler, and BI cker, ©re well known among us. Raphelius, 
Michaelis. and Walch, are famous in ſacred literature. Cellarius, 
Burman. Faubman, Reiſke; Erneſti, Reimarus, Havercamp, and Heyne, 
have publiſhed ſome of the Leſt editions of Greek and Latin claiſics. 

It is an nnfavourable circumſtance for German literature, that the 
French language ſhould be fo faihionable in the German courts mſtea 
of the German, and that ſo many of their princes ſhould give it o de- 
cided a preference. Frederic II. king of Pruſſia, had ordered the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions of bis royal ſociety at Berlin, from the beginning 
of its inſtitution, to be publiſhed in the French tongue; by which, {ome 
of the Germans think, his majeity caſt a very undeſerved reproach upon 
his native language. re | 


With refpett to the fine arts, the Germans have acquitted themſelves 


architects, 


very well, Germany has produced ſome good painters, : 
| en the firſt 


ſculptors, and engravers. "They even pretend to have beet = 
inventors of engraving, etching, and mezzotinto. Printing, if uit 
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Fented in Holland, was ſoon after greatly improved in Germany. The 


Germans are generally allowed to be the firſt inventors of great guns, as 
alſo of gunpowder, in Europe, about the year 1320. Germany has like- 
wile produced ſome excellent muſicians, —Handel, Bach, Hafle, and 
Haydn, of whom Handel ftands at the head, having arrived at the ſub- 

lime of muſic. 8 | | | 
Cit1ts, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER EDIFICES, PUB- This is a co- 
LIC AND PRIVATE; with occaſional eſtimates of p pious head in all 


REVENUES AND POPULATION. . „ "*J eountnes, but 


more particularly fo in Germany, on account of the numerous inde- 
pendent ſtates it contains. 5 1 ; 3 
Though Berlin is accounted the capital of all his Pruſſian majeſty's 
dominions, and exhibits, perhaps, the maſt illuſtrious example of ſudden 
improvement that this age can boaſt of, yet, during the ſeven years” 
war, it was found a place of no ſtrength, and fell twice, almoſt without 
reſiſtance, into the hands of the Auſtrians, who, had it not been for the 
voliteneſs of their generals, and their love of the fine arts, which al- 
ways preſerves mankind from barbarity and inhumanity, would have 


levelled it to the ground. 


Berlin lies on the river Spree, and, beſides the royal palace, has many 

- other ſuperb edifices; it contains fourteen Lutheran, and eleven Cal- 
viniſt churches, befides a catholic one. Its fireets and ſquares are ſpa- 

cious, and built in a very regular manner; but the houſes, though neat 


without, are il finiſhed, and ill furnithed within, and very indifterently 


provided with inhabitants. The king's palace here, and that of prince 
Henry, are very magnificent buildings. The opera-houſe is alſo a beau- 
tiful ſtructure: and the arſenal, which is handſomely built, in the form 
of a ſquare, contains arms for 200,000 men. There are ſundry manu- 
factures in Berlin, and ſeveral ſchools, libraries, and charitable foundations. 
The number of its inhabitants, according to Buſching, in 1755, was 
120,001, including the garriſon. In the fame year, and according. to 
the ſame author, there were no fewer than 443 filk looms, 149 of half 
filks, 2858 for woollen ſtuffs, 453 for cotton, 248 for linen, 454 for 


| lace-work, 39 frames for filk ſtockings, and 310 for worſted ones. In 


the year 1774, the number of inhabitants was 104,874, of whom 5381 
were French, 1162 Bohemians, and 3958: the garriſon, reckoning 
their attendants, amounted to 29,5-40 fouls, which may be added to the 
number of the inhabitants. They have here manufactures of tapeſtry, 
gold and filver lace, and mirrors. a 

The electorate of Saxony is by nature the richeſt country in Germany, 


not in Europe; it contains 210 walled towns, 61 market-towns, and 


about 3000 v illages, according to the lateſt accounts of the Germans them- 
luives (to which, however, we are not to give an implicit belief); and 


. ] , FR _ . * 2 y — 8 ; 
_ fab revenue, eſtimating each rix-dollar at four ſhillings and fix-pence, 


amounts to 1,350,000. This ſum is ſo moderate, when compared to 


ite richneſs of the ſoil (which, if we are to believe Dr. Buſching, 


produces even diamonds, and almoſt all the precious ſtones to be 
tound in the Eaſt Indies and elſewhere, and the variety of ſplendid 


manufactures), that the Saxon princes appear to have been the moſt _ 


moderate and patriotic of any in Germany. 


Dreſden, the elector of Saxony's capital, is remarkable for its forti- 


lications, palaces, public buildings, churches, and charitable founda- 


_ it is beautifully ſituated on both ſides the Elbe, and is the ſchool 


mention its mirrors, and founderies for bells and cannon, and its foreign 


Germany for ſtatuary, painting, enamelling, and carving; not to 
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commerce, carried on by means of 'the Elbe. The inhabitants of Dret. 
den, by the lateſt accounts, amount to 110,000, 


The city of Leipſic in Upper Saxony, 46 miles diſtant from Dreſden, 


is fituated in a pleaſant and fertile plain on the Pleiſſe, and the inhabi. 


tants are faid to amount to about 40,000. There are alſo large and 
well-built ſuburbs, with handiome gardens. Between theſe ſuburbs and 
the town is a finewalk of lime-trees, which was laid ont in the year 1702, 
and encompaſſes the city. Mulberry-trees are alſo planted in the town- 


ditches: but the fortifications ſeem rather calculated for the uſe of the 


inhabitants to walk on, than for defence. The ftreets are clean, com- 
modious and agreeable, and are lighted in the night with ſeven hundred 
lamps. They reckon 436 merchant houſes, and 192 manufactories of 
different articles, as brocades, paper, cards, &c. * Han has long been 

here to perſons of 
different ſentiments. in religion. Here is an univerſity, which is fill 
very conſiderable, with ſix churches for the Lutherans (theirs being the 
eftablithed religion, one for the Calviniſts, and a chapel in the cattle for 


| thoſe of the Romiſh church. The univerſity-library conſiſts of about 
26,000 volumes, 6000 of which are folios. Here is alfo a library for 


the magiſtrates, which conſiſts of about 36,000 volumes and near 2000 
manuſcripts, and contains cabinets of urns, antiques, and medals, 
with many curioſities of art and nature. The exchange is an elegant 
building. | | ET 

The city of Hanover, the capital of that eleRorate, ſtands on the 


river Leine, and is a neat, thriving, and agreeable city. It contains 


about twelve hundred houſes, among which there is an clectoral palace, 
It carries on ſome manufactures; and in its neighbourhood are the pa- 
Jace and elegant gardens of Herenhauſen. The dominions of the elec- 
torate of Hanover contain about feven hundred and fifty thouſand 
people, who live in fifty-eight cities, and ſixty market-towns, betides 
villages. The city and ſuburbs of Bremen, belonging, by purchaſe, to 


the taid elector, contain about fifty thouſand inhabitants, who have a 


confiderable trade by the Weſer. The other towns belonging to this 


electorate have trade and manufactures; but, in general, it muſt he re- 


marked, that the electorate has ſuffered greatly by the acceſſion of the 
Hanover family to the crown of Great-Britain. It may be proper to 


mention, on account of its relation to our royal family, the ſeculariſcd 
biſhopric of Oſnaburg. lying between the rivers Wefer and Ems. Ihe 


chief city, Oſnaburg, has been long famous all over Europe for the ma- 


nufacture known by the name of the duchy, and for the manufacture 
of the beſt Weſtphalia hams. The whole revenue of the biſhopric 


amounts to about 30,0001. * | TY 8 f 
Breſlau, the capital of Sileſia, which formerly belonged to the king- 


dom of Bohemia, lies on the river Oder, and is a tine city, where all ſects 


of Chriſtians and Jews are tolerated; but the magiſtracy is Lutheran. 
Since Sileſia fell under the Pruſſian dominion; its trade is great“) im- 
proved, being very inconfiderable before. The manufactures of Sileba, 
which principally centre at Bretlan, are numerons. The. revenue of the 
whole is, by ſome, ſaid to bring his Pruſſian majeſty in near a million 
fterling ; but this ſam feems be exaggerated; it, as other authors of 
note write, it never brought in to the Houle of Auſtria above 500,000]. 
yearly. | DOES | | 


the ſame nance on the Oder, is ſituated in a healthful, fertile, and de- 
1glhttul country on the river juſt mentioned, by which it is divided iu- 
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to two parts, diffingui ſhed by the names of Frankfort and Saxenhauſen. 


The former of theſe, being the largeſt, is divided into twelve wards, 
and the latter into two; and both are computed to contain about three 
chouſand houſes. The fertifications, which are both regular and ſolid, 
form a decagon, or figure confiſting of ten baſtions, faced with hewn 
fone: the ditches are deep, and filled with freſh water; and all the 
out-works are placed before the gates. Frankfort is the uſual place of 
the election and coronation of the kings of the Romans, and is alfo a free 


| and imperial city. It is of a circular form, without any ſuburbs ; but 


the ſtreets are generally narrow, and the houſes are moſtly built of tim- 
ber and plaſter, and covered with flate; though there are ſome hand- 


ſome private ſtructures, of a kind of red marble, that deſerve the name 


of palaces ; as the buildings called the Compeſtel and Fronhof, the 
Trierſhof, the Cullenhof, the German-houſe, an auguſt edifice, ſituated 
near the bridge over the Maine, the Heſſe Darmſtadthiof, the palace of 
the prince de la Tour, and the houſes of the counts of Solms, Schauen- 
burg, and Schonborn. There are likewiſe three principal ſquares. 
Viepna is the capital of the circle of Auſtria, and, being the reſidence 
of the emperor, is ſuppoſed to be the capital of Germany. It is a noble 
and a ftrong; city, and the princes of the Houſe of Auſtria have omitted 
nothing that could contribute to its grandeur and riches, Vienna con- 
tains an excellent univerſity, a bank, which is in the management of 
its own magiſtrates, and a court of commerce, immediately ſubject to 


the aulic council. Its religious buildings, with the walks and gardens, 


occupy a fixth part of the town ; but -the ſaburbs are larger than the 
city. It would be endleſs to enumerate the many palaces of this capital, 
two of which are imperial; its 1quares, academies, and libraries; and, 
among others, the fine one of prince Eugene, with his and the imperial 
cabinets of curioſities. Among its rich convents, is one of the Scotch 
nation, built in honour of their countryman St. Colman, the patron of 
Auftria ; and one of the fix gates of this city is called the Scots' gate, in 
remembrance of ſome notable explcit performed there by the troops of 
that nation. The inhabitants of Vienna, including the ſuburbs, are 


TE computed at about three hundred thouſand; and the encouragement 
given them by their ſovereigns has rendered this city the rendez-yous of 


toreigners. . | | 

The ftreets, except thoſe in the ſuburbs, are narrow and dirty. The 
honſes of this city are generally of ſtone, five or fix ſtories high, and 
flat roofed. They have three or four cellars under one another, with 
n open ſpace in the middle of each arched roof, for the communica- 
on of air; and from the lowermoſt of all, there is a tube to the top, to 
et in air from the ſtreet. The winds often blow ſo ſtrong, that it is 
tronhjeſome to walk the ſtreets. A remarkable prerogative of the ſo- 
vereign here, is, that the ſecond floor of every houſe belongs to him, 
and 38 athgned to whomſorver he thinks proper: and hence there is no 
part oi Germany where lodging is ſo dear as at Vienna. An odd cuſ- 
om prevails here of putting iron bars to all the windows, up to the 
"ory 1095 of the hon'es; which makes them all look like ſo many pri- 
ns. The houſes and furniture of the citizens are greatly ci ſpropor- 
toned tothe magiihcence of the palaces, ſquarcs, and other public build- 


85; but the excefſive impoſts laid by the Houſe of Auſtria upon every 
mm euty im its dominions mult always keep the manufacturing part 


ft its ſubjccts poor. * 
ANTIQUITIES AND\-CURIOSITIES, In deſcribing the mineral and 
NAT 4 RD 4 RTIFICIAILI. other ſprings, a great part of this 


r 
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article, which is of itſelf very copious, has been already anticipated. 
Every court of Germany produces a cabinet of curioſities, artificial and 
natural, ancient and modern. The tun at Heidelberg holds 800 hogs. 
heads, and is generally full of the beſt Rl:enith wine, from which 


for here you lee the greateſt variety of inhabitants that is to be met «ith 
any-where, as Greeks, Tranſylvanians, Sclavonians, Turks, Tartars, 
Hangarians, Croats, Germans, Poles, Spaniards, French, and Italians, in 
i their proper habits, © The imperial library at Vienna is a great literary 
11 rarity, on account of its ancient manuſcripts. It contains upwards of 
3 80, 000 volumes, among which are many valuable manuſcripts in He- 


antiquity of ſome of them is queſtionable, particularly a New Peſta— 


1 ment in Greek, ſaid to have been written 1500 years ago, in gold let. 
1 ters, upon purple. Here are likewiſe many thouſand Greek, Komm, 
= | and Gothic coins and medals; with a vaſt collection of other curioſities 
"FR N of art and nature. The vaſt Gothic palaces, cathedrals, caſtles, and, 
+8 above all, town-houſes in Germany, are very curious, and impreſs the 
1 1 beholder with their rude magnificence : many caſtles have the ſame ap- 
1 pearance, probably, as they had 400 years ago; and their fortifications 
4 1 generally conſiſt of a brick wall, trenches filled with water, and baſtions 
1 or half-moons. | | in | 

Wil. Next to the lakes and waters, the caves and rocks are the chief na- 
"it | tural curioſities of Germany. There is {aid to be a cave, near Blacken- 
0 burg, in Hartz-foreft, of which no perſon has yet found the end, 
NY though many have advanced into it for twenty-miles. But the moſt 
1 remarkable curioſity of that kind is near Hamelen, about thirty miles 
+ from Hanover, where, at the mouth of a cave, ſtands a monument 


which commemorates the loſs of 130 children, who were there ſwal- 
lowed up in 1284, This fact, however, though it is very ſtrongly at. 

| teſted, has been diſputed by ſome critics. Frequent mention is made 
of two rocks near Blackenburg, exactly repreſenting two monks in their 
proper habits; and of many ſtones which ſeem to be petrifactions ot 
fiithes, frogs, trees, and leaves. th | 9 ED 
COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] Germany has vaſt advantages 

in point of commerce, from its ſituation in the heart of Europe, and 
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commerce, beſides mines and minerals, are hemp, hops, flax, aniſe, 
cumin, tobacco, ſaffron, madder, truffles, variety of excellent roots and 
pot-herbs. and fine fruits, equal to theſe of France and Italy. Germany 
exports to other countries, corn, tobaceo, horſes, lean cattle, butter, cheele, 
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ſtuffs, toys, turnery-wares in wood, metals, and ivory, goat-ikins, wool, 
timber both for ſhip-building and houſes, cannon and bullets, bombs 
and bomb-thells, iron plates and ſtoves, tinned plates, ſteel work. copper, 
braſs- wire, porcelain, the fineſt upon earth, earthen- ware, glaſtes, mur- 
rors, hogs' briſtles, mum, beer, tartar, ſmalts, zaffer, Pruſſian blue, 
printers' ink, and many other articles. - 3 5 
The revocation of the edict of Nantes by Lewis XIV. which oblig- 
ed the French proteſtants to ſettle in different parts of Europe, Wa> 0 
infinite ſervice to the German manufactures. They now make velvets, 
ſilks, ſtuffs of all kinds, fine and coarſe linen and thread, and eve) 


1 


in the clectorate of Saxony, and its paintings, have been long in great 
| repRtS. | a | | | | 


ſtrangers are ſeldom uttered to retire ſober. Vienna itſelf is a curioſiy; 


brew, Syriac, Arabic, Turkiſh, Armenian, Coptic, and Chineſe ; but the 
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being interſected, as it were, with great rivers. Its native materials for 


honey, wax, wines, linen and woollen yarn, ribbands, filk and cotton 


thing neceſſary for wear, to great perfection. The porcelain of Meitien, | 
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GERMANY. „ 


Tx aDING COMPANIES.) The Aſiatic company of Embden, efta- 


pfiſhed by Frederic II. king of Pruſſia, was, exclufive of the Hanſeatic 


leagne, the only commercial company in Germany ; but no ſhips have 


\ 


| keen ſent out ſince the year 1760. The heavy taxes impoſed on the 


company have been the caule of its total annihilation. In the great cities 
of Germany, very large and extenſive partnerthips in trade ſubfiſt. 
ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Almoſt every prince in Ger- 
many (and there are about 300 of them) is arbitrary with regard to the 
government of his own eftates ; but the whole of them form a great 
confederacy, governed by political laws, at the head of which is the 


emperor, and whoſe power in the collective body, or the diet, is not di- 


rectorial, but executive; but even that gives him vaſt influence. The 


| ſupreme power in Germany is the diet, which is compoſed of the em- 
peror, or, in his abſence, of his commiſſary, and of the three colleges of 


the empire. The firſt of theſe is the electoral college; the ſecond is the 
college of princes; and the third, the college of imperial towns. 

Ihe empire was hereditary under the race of Charlemagne, but, after 
that, became elective; and in the beginning, all the princes, nobility, and 
deputies, of cities, enjoyed the privilege of voting. In the reign of Hen- 
ry V. the chief officers of the empire altered the mode of election in their 


on favour, In the year 1239, the number of electors was reduced to 


ſeven. One clector was added in 1649, and another in 1692. 

The dignity of the empire, though elective, has for ſome centuries 
belonged to the Houſe of Auſtria, as being the moſt powerful of the 
German princes; but, by French management, upon the death of 


Charles VI. grandfather, by the mother's fide, to the emperor Joſeph 


II. the elector of Bavaria, was choſen to that dignity, and died, as it is 


_ luppoled, heart-broken, after a ſhort uncomfortable reign. The power 


of the emperor is regulated by the capitulation he ſigns at his election; 
and the perſon, who in his: life-time is choſen king of the Romans, 
ſucceeds, without a new election, to the empire. He can confer titles and 
eutranchiſements upon cities and towns; but, as einperor, he can levy 
no taxes, nor make war or peace, without the conſent” of the diet. 
When that conſent is obtained, every prince muſt contribute his quot 


of men and money, as valued in the matriculation roll, though perhaps, 


a an elector or prince, he may eſpouſe a different fide from that of the 
dict. This forms the intricacy of the German conſtitution; for George 
II. of England, as elector of Hanover, was obliged to furniſh his quote 
494mtt the Houſe of Auftria, and alſo againſt the king of Pruſſia, while 
he was fighting for them both. The emperor elaims a precedency for 
his ambatladors in all Chriſtian courts. 5 25 

The nine electors of the empire have each a particular office in the im- 
perial court, and they have the ſole election of the emperor. They are 
in order, „„ | | | 

Firſt, The archbiſhop of Mentz, who is high-chancellor of the empire 
when in Germany. 

Second, The archbiſhop of Triers, who is high-chancellor of France 
and Arclat, which, ſince the ſeparation of France from the empire, is 
merely nominal. | | | 
ee The archbiſhop of Cologne, who is the ſame in Italy, a mere 

alſo. | | . | | 

The king. or rather elector of Bohemia, who is cup-bearer. 

8 "pp of Bavaria, who is grand ſewer, or officer who ſerves out 


The elector of Saxony, who is great marſhal of the empire. 
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The elector of Brandenburg (now king of Pruſſia), who is great cham- 
berlain. WE | | | 
The elector Palatine, who is great ſteward ; and, | 7 
 Theelector of Hanover (king of Great Britain), who claims the poſt 
of arch- treaſurer. | | | ; „ | 
It is neceſſary for the emperor, before he calls a diet, to have the ad- 
vice of thoſe members; and during the vacancy of the imperial throne, 
the electors of Saxony and Bavaria have juriſdictions, the former over the 
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northern, and the latter over the ſouthern circles. | Be 

The eccleſiaſtical princes are as abſolute as the temporal ones in their 
ſeveral dominions. I he chief of theſe, befides the three eccleſiaſtical 
electors already mentioned, are the archbiſhop of Saltzburg, the bi- 

hops of Liege, Munſter, Spire, Worms, Wurtzburg, Straſburg, Oſna- 

burg, Bamberg, and Paderborn. Beſides. theſe, there are many other 
eccleſiaſtical princes. . Germany abounds with many abbots and ab- 
beſſes, whoſe juriſdictions are likewiſe abſolute, and ſome of them 

very conſiderable ; and all of them are choſen by their ſeveral chapters. 
The chief of the ſecular princes are the landgrave of Heſſe, the dukes 
of Brunſwic, Wolfenbuttle, Wurtemburg, Mecklenburg, Saxe-Gotha, 
the marquifics of Baden and Culmbach, with the princes of Naſſau. 
Anhault, Furſtenburg, and many others, who have all high titles, and are 
ſovereigns in their own dominions. The tree cities are likewiſe ſove— 
reign ſtates: thoſe which are imperial, or compoſe part of the diet, bear 
the imperial eagle in their arms; thoſe which are Hanſe towns, of 

which we have ſpoken in the Introduction, have ſtill great privileges 
and immunitics, but they ſubſiſt no longer as a political body. 

The imperial chamber, and that of Vienna, which is better known 
by the name of the aulic council, are the two ſupreme courts for deter- 
mining the great cauſes of the empire, ariſing between its reſpective 
members. The imperial council conſiſts of fifty judges or aſſeſſors. 
The preſident, and four of them, are appointed by the emperor, and 

each of the eleCtors chooſes one, and the other princes and ſtates the 
reſt. This court is at preſent held at Wetzlar, but formerly refided at 
Spire: and cauſes may be brought before it by appeal. The aulic 
council was originally no better than a revenue court of the dominions 
of the Houſe of Auſtria. As that family's power increaſed, the juriſ- 
diction of the aulic council was extended upon the powers of the im- 
perial chamber, and even of the diet. It conſiſts of a preſident, a vice __ 
chancellor, a vice-preſident, and a certain number of aulic counſellors, 
of whom fix are proteſtants, beſides other officers ; but the emperor, in 
fact, is maſter of the court. Theic conrts follow the ancient laws of the 
empire for their guides, the golden bull, the pacification of Paſſau, and 
the civil law. : | | 

Beſides theſe courts of juſtice, each of the nine circles has a director 
to take care of the peace and order of the circle. Theſe directors are 
commonly as follow : for Wetiphalia, the biſhop of Munſter, or duke of 
Neuburg. For Lower Saxony, the elector of Hanover or Brandenburg. 

For Upper Saxony, the clector of Saxony. For the Lower. Rhine, the 
archiithop of Mentz. For the Upper Rhine, the elector Palatine, or 
biſhop of Worms. For Franconia, the biſhop of Bamberg, or marquis 
of Culmbach. For Swabia, the duke of Wurtemburg, or biſhop of Con- 
ſtance. For Bavaria, the elector of Bavaria, or archbithop of Saltzburg; 
and for Auſtria, the archduke of Auſtria, his imperial majeſty. 

Upon any great emergency, after the votes of the diet are collected. | 
and 1cntenge pronounced, the emperor, by his prerogative, commuts the 
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execution of it to a particular prince or princeſs, whoſe troops live at 
free quarter upon the eſtates of the delinquent, and he is obliged to make 
good all expeules. WM = - 

The conſtitution of the Germanic body is a ſtudy of no ſmall difficul - 
ty. However plauſibly invented the ſeveral checks upon the imperial 
power may be, it is certain that the Houſe of Auſtria has more than once 
endangered the liberties of the empire, and that they have been ſaved 
by France. The Houſe of Auſtria, indeed, met with a powerful oppo- 


ftion from the Houſe of Brandenburg, in conſequence of the activity and 


abilities of the king of Pruſſia. It may here be proper to inform the 
reader of the meaning of a term which frequently appears in the Ger- 
man hiſtory, that of the Pragmatic Sanction. This is no other than a 


proviſion made by the emperor Charles VI. for preſerving the indiviſi- | 


bility of the Auſtrian dominions in the perſon of the next deſcendant of 
the laſt pofſeflor, whether male or female. This proviſion has been often 
diſputed by other branches of the Houſe of Auſtria, who have been oc- 
caſionally ſupported by France from political views, though the pragma- 
tic ſanction is ſtrongly guaranteed by almoſt all the powers of Europe. 
The late eroperor, eleQor of Bavaria, and the late king of Poland, at- 
tempted to overthrow it, as being deſcended from the daughters of the. 
emperor Joſeph, elder brother to Charles VI. It has likewiſe been re- 
peatedly oppoſed by the court of Spain. | 


Few of the territories of the German princes are ſo large as to be aſ- 


ſigned to viceroys, to be oppreſſed and fleeced at pleaſure ; nor are they 


entirely without redreſs when they ſuffer any grievance ; as they may 


appeal to the general diet, or great council of the empire, for relief. The 
lubjects of the petty princes in Germany are generally the moſt un- 
happy; for thele princes, affecting the grandeur and ſplendor of the 
more powerful, in the number and appearance of their officers and do- 


meſtics, in their places, gardens, pictures, curioſities, guards, bands of 


mulic, tables. dreſs, and furniture, are obliged to ſupport all this vain 
pomp and parade at the expenſe of their vatfals and dependants. With 
reſpect to the burghers and peaſants of Germany, the tormer in many 
places enjoy great privileges: the latter alſo, in ſome parts, as in Fran- 
conia, Swabia, and on the Rhine, are generally a fiee people, or per- 


torm only certain ſervices to their ſuperiors, and pay the taxes: whereas, 


in the marquiſate of Brandenburg, Pomerania, Luſatia, Moravia, Bo- 
hemia, Auſtria, &c. their condition is various, indeed, but univerſally 
very ſervile. *s | | "EY 
| Revenuzs.] The only revenue falling under this head is that of the 
emperor, who, as ſuch, has an annual income of about 5000 or 6000l. 
Ting, ariſing from ſome inconfiderable fieis in the Black Foreſt. The 
Auſtrian revenues are immenſe, and are thought to amount to 7,000, 000l. 
ſterling in Germany aud Italy, a ſam that goes far in thoſe countries. 
Frederie-William 1. of Pruſſia, whoſe revenues were not near ſo exten- 


live as thoſe of his ſon, Frederic II. the uncle of the late king of Pruſſia, 


though he maintained a large army, was ſo good an ceconomiſt, that he 
left 7,00, 000l. ſterling in his coffers; and Sileſia alone yields above 
alf a million ſterling annually. From the magniſicence of many of the 
erman courts, a ſtranger is apt to conceive very high ideas of the in- 


comes of their princes ; which is owing to the ſcarcity of money in that 


7 and, conſequently, the low price of proviſious and manu- 
actures. 2 


| Miriranx STRENGTH. ] During the two laſt wars, very little regard 
Was paid, in carrying them on, to the ancient German conſtitutions; the 
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whole management being engroſſed by the head of the Houſe of Auſtria. 
The elector of Mentz keeps what is called a matriculation book, or = 
giſter, which, among other matters, contains the aflefiment of men and 
money, which every prince and ſtate, who are members of the empire, 
is to advance when the army of the empire takes the field. The contri. 

butions in money are called Roman months, on account of the monthly 
aſſeſſments, paid to the emperors when they viſited Rome. Thoſe at. 
ſeſſments, however, are ſubject to great mutability. It is ſufficient here 
to ſay, that, upon a moderate computation, the ſecular princes of the 
empire can bring to the field 379,000 men, and the ecclehaftical 
74,500, in all 453,500; of thoſe the emperor, as head of the Houſe of 


- , Auſtria, is ſuppoſed to furnith 90,000. 
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The elector of Mentz may maintain 6.000 
The elector of 'Triers - - Eo - 6,000 
The elector of Cologne — - - 8 = 6,000 
The bulhopof Munter „ 2 -- 8,000 
The biſhop of Liege e EL 
The archbiſhop of Saltzburg | 8,000 
The biſhop of Wurtz burg 3 1000 
The biſhop of Bamberg 3 . = 5,000 
The biſhop of Paderborn - - - - 3,000 
r 2500 
The abbot of Fulda - „„ 0 
The other bi ſhoprics of the empire - - - - 6,000. 
The abbeys and provoſtſhips of the empire - 8,000 


Total of the eccleſiaſtical princes — - - - 74,500 


for Bohemia, Sileſia, and Moravia — 30,000 
| | for Auſtria, and other dominions = - 30,000 
The king of Pruſtia - -=— Es LS - — 40,000 
The elector of Saxony — = feds 5 - 25,000 
The ele&or Palatine - - — 0 8 = 15,000 
The duke of Wurtemburg ggg - - 15,000 
The landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel DEE” - = 15,000 
The prince of Baden 8 - - - — 10,000 
ef eerer - _- > . 230,000 
The duke of Holſtein - - — - - „„ - 32,000 
The duke of Mecklenburg- - - F 
The prince of Anhault - . — - F 
| The prince of Lauenburg s. 0 
The elector of Bavaria - 3 — 2 230,000 
The dukes of Saxony „ - = _- - 10,000 
The prince of Naſſauu 7237777 4 0G 
The other princes and imperial towns 50,000 


The emperor for Hungary „„ - - - 30,000 


The ſecular princess — 379,000 

The eccleſiaſtical princess 74,000 
b 1 453,300 
By this computation, which is far from being exaggerated, it appears 
that the cmperor and empire form the moſt powerful government in En- 
rope; and if the whole force was united, and properly directed. Ger- 
many would have nothing to fear from any of its ambitious neighbours» 
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Bat the different intereſts purſued by the ſeveral princes of Germany 


render the, power of the emperor of little conſequence, except with re- 


card to his own forces, which are indeed very formidable. The impe- 
rial army was computed, in 1775, to amount to two hundred thouſand; 
and, in the preſent war, the emperor has brought about the ſame num- 
ber into the field. 25 5 . 
IufrERTIAL, FOYAL, AND OTHER } The emperor of Germany pre- 
TITLES, ARMS, AND ORDERS. {| tends to be ſucceſſor to the empe- 
rors of Rome, and has long, on that account, beea admitted to a tacit 
precedency on all public occafions among the powers of Europe. Au- 
ſtria is but an archdukedom ; nor has he, as the head of that Houſe, a 
vote in the election of emperor, which is limited to Bohemia. innu- 
merable are the titles of principalities, dukedoms, baronies, and the 
like, with which he is veſted as archduke. The arms of the empire are 
a black eagle with two heads, hovering with expanded wings, in a field 
of gold; and over the heads of the eagle is ſeen the imperial crown. 
On the breaſt of the eagle is an eſcutcheon quarterly of eight, for Hun- 
gary, Naples, Jeruſalem, Arragon, Anjou, Guelders, Brabant, and Barr, 
t would be as uſeleſs as difficult to enumerate all the different quarter- 
ings and armorial bearings of the archducal family. Every elector, and 
indeed every independent prince of any importance in Germany, claims 
a right of inſtituting orders; but the emperors pretend that they are not 


admiſũible unleſs confirmed by them. The emperors of Germany, as well 
as the kings of Spain, confer the order of the Golden Fleece, as de- 


ſcended from the Houſe of Burgundy. The empreſs dowager Eleonora, 
in 1662 and 1066, created two orders of ladies, or female knights; and 
the late empreſs-queen inſtituted the order of St. Thereſa. 
The * Order of the Golden Fleece” was inſtituted at Bruges, in Flanders, 
on the 10th of January, 1429, by Philip, duke of Burgundy, on the day 
of his marriage with his third wife. It is ſuppoſed that he chole the 
badge, it being the chief of the ſtaple manufactures of his country, It 
at firſt conſiſted of thirty knights, including the ſovereign, who were 


of the firſt families in the Low Countries; and it ftill continues to be 
claſſed with the moſt illuſtrious orders of knighthood in Europe. At 


preſent there are two branches of it; of the one, the emperor is ſove- 
reign, and the king of Spain of the other ; all muſt prove their noble 
dejcent from the twelfth century. The motto of the order is Pretium 
no wie laborum.“ The © Teutonic Order“ owed its origin to ſome reli- 
gious Germans in Jeruſalem during the cruſades, who aſſumed the title of 
Teutonic knights, or brethren of the hoſpital of our Lady of the Ger- 
mans at Jeruſalem.” Conrade, duke of Swabia, invited them into 
Truflia, about the year 1230; ſoon after, they conquered Pruſſia for 
(hemſelves, and became one of the moſt powerful orders in Europe. 
by their internal quarrels, they afterwards loſt their power and pofleſ- 
ſions: and Albert, marquis of Brandenburg. grand-maſter of the order, 
on his abjuring popery, abdicated the grand-maſterthip, ſubducd Pruſſia, 


and expelled all the papiſts who would not follow his example. The 


order is now divided into two branches: the proteſtant branch, which 
138 a houſe at Utrecht, has been noticed in our account of orders in the 
Netherlands: that for papiſts has a houſe at Mergentheim, in Germany, 
end the members muſt take the oath of celibacy. The enfign worn by 
his branch is worn round the neck, pendent to a gold chain. b . 
1 Phe time of the inftitution of the Order of the Red Hagle“ is uncer- 
zun. The margrave of Bareith is ſovereign of it, and it is generally be- 
#owed on military officers. In the year 1690, John- George, elector of 
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Saxony, and Frederic III. elector of Brandenburg, on terminating their 
diſputes, eſtabliſhed the © Order of Sincerity,” as a confirmation and ſe. 
curity hereatter of their amity. The knights of this order wear a brace- 
let of gold; on one fide are the names of the two princes, with this de- 
vice, * Ame finde; on the other fide are two armed hands, joined to- 
gether, and placed on two ſwords, with two palm-branches crofled, 
with this motto, * Unis porr gamais.” © Ny | 
John-George, duke of Saxe Weiſſenfels, inſtituted the“ Order of the 
Noble Paſſion,” in the year 1704, of which the duke is the ſovereign. 
Each knight of the order is to contribute to the maintenance of the 
maimed or decayed foldiers in the ſervice of the ſovereign. In the year 
1709, Louiſa-Elizabeth, widow of Philip, duke of Saxe Mertburg, re- 
vived the “ Order of the Death's Head,” firſt inſtituted in 1652, by her 
father, the duke of Wurtemburg. A princets of that houſe alone can 
be ſovereign of it, and none but women of virtue and merit (birth and 
tortunc not regarded) be received into it. They are to avoid gaming, 
theatrical amuſements, and luxuries of all kinds. The badge of the or- 
der is a death's head enamelled white, ſurmounted with. a croſs pattce, 


black; above the croſs pattce, another croſs. compoted of five jewels, 


by which it hangs to a black ribband edged with white, and on the ribband 
theſe words, Memento mori,“ worn at the breaſt. | 

The great order of Wurtemburg is that * of the Chaſe,” inſtituted in 
the year 1702, by the then duke, and improved in the year 1719. On 
the left fide of the coat is a filver ſtar embroidered, of the ſame figure as 
the badge, in the middle of a green circle, with the motto“ Amicitia Vir 

tutisgue Fœdus.“ The feſtival of this order is on St, Hubert's day, he 
being the patron of ſportſmen. | 5 | 

In the year 1709, the cle&tor Palatine revived the © Order of St. Hu. 
bert,“ firſt inſtituted by a duke of Juliers and Cleves, in memory of a 
victory gained by him on St. Hubert's day, in 1447. All the knights 
have either military employments or penfions. The archbiſhop of Saltz- 
burg, in 1701, inſtituted the © Order of St. Rupert,“ in honour of the 
tounder and patron of the tee he held, and as the apoſtle of his country. 
As the archbiſhop is the richeſt and moſt powerful prince of Bavaria, 
next to the cletor, his order is in good efteem. In the year 1729, Al- 
bert, elector of Bavaria, inſtituted the “ Order of St. George, the Defender 
of the Immaculate Conception,” the knights of which are obliged to prove 
their nobility by father and mother for fire generations. 

The © Order of the Go!den Lion,” inſtituted by the preſent landgrave of 
Hefſe-Caftel, is equally a military and civil order, but moſtly conferred 
on general officers. The preſent landgrave has alſo inſtituted the mili- 
tary * Order of Meri!,” the badge of which is a gold croſs, of eight points, 
enamelled white, and in the centre this motto, © Pro Virtute et Fidelitatc: 
it is worn at the coat button-hole, pendent to a blue ribband edged with 
Rer. | | | | 5 

HrsTory.] The manners of the ancient Germans are well deſcribed 
by the elegant and manly pencil of Tacitus, the Roman hiftorian- 
They were a brave and independent race of men, and peculiarly diſtiu- 
gui ſhed by their love of liberty and arms. They oppoſed the ory 
the Roman empire, not in its origin or in its decline, but after it had 
arrived at maturity, and ftill continued in its full vigour. The ee 

try was divided into a number of principalities, independent of ede , 
other, though occaſionally connected by a military union for oe; 
themſelves againſt ſuch enemics as threatened the liberties of oe 
Ar length, the Roman power, ſupported by art and policy; prevaneh 
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over a great part of Germany, and it was reduced to the condition of a 
province, When the Roman empire was ſhattered by the northern 
barbarians, Germany was over-run by the Franks, about the year 480, 

and a confiderable part of it long remained in ſubjection to earls and 
marquifles of that nation. In this fituation Germany continued, not- 

- withitanding the efforts of particular chieftaius or princes to reduce 

the reſt into ſubjection, until the beginning of the ninth century; then 

it was that Charlemagne, one of thoſe eccentric and ſuperior geniuſes 

who ſometimes ſtart up in a barbarous age, firſt extended his military 
power, and afterwards his civil authority, over the whole of this empire. 


the death of Lewis III. in the year O11, at which time the different 
2 . 3 L . « ? 2 

princes, aſſuming their original independence, rejected the Carlovinian 

line, and placed Conrade, duke of Franconia, on the throne. Since 


The poſterity of Charlemagne inherited the empire of Germany until | I 


this time, Germany has ever been conſidered as an elective monarchy. 
| Princes of dificrent families, according to the prevalence of their intereſt 
; and arms, have mounted the throne. Of theſe, the molt conſiderable, 
until the Auſtrian line acquired the imperial power, were the Houſes of 
; Saxony, Franconia, and Swabia. The reigns of thete emperors contain 
1 nothing more remarkable than the conteſts between them and the popes. 
From theſe, in the beginning of the thirteenth century, aroſe the fac- 
1 tions ot the Guelphs and Givbelines, of which the former was attached 
2 to tie pope, and the latter to the emperor ; and both, by their violence 
by and inveteracy, tended to diſquiet the empire for ſeveral ages. The em- 
5 perors too were often at war with the Turks, and ſometimes the Ger- 
5 may princes, as happens in all elective kingdoms, with one another 
about the ſucceſſion. But what more deſerves the attention of a judi- 
To cious reader than all thoſe noiſy but unintereſting diſputes, is the pro- 
by grets of government in Germany, which was in tome meaſure oppoſite 
its to that of the other kingdoms of Europe. When the empire raiſed by 
ns Clarlemagne fell aſunder, all the different independent princes aſſumed 
15 tne right of election; and thoſe now diſtinguiſhed by the name of elec- 
5 tors had no peculiar or legal influence in appointing a ſucceſſor to the 
5 imperial throne; they were only the officers of the King's houſchold, 
Al- bis ſecretary, his ſteward, chaplain, marthal, or maſter of his horſe, 
15 xc, By degrees, as they lived near the king's perſon, and, like all 
ook other princes, had independent territories belonging to them, they in- 
creaſed their inffuencc and authority; and in the reign of Otho III. of 
& of oy Houle of Saxony, in the year 984, acquired the ſole right of electing 
5 2s emperor*®, Thus, while, in other kingdoms of Europe, the dignity 
2 75 I the great lords, who were all originally allodial or independent ba- 
wi | ns was diminiſhed by the power of the king, as in France, and by 
17 7 1 influence ot the people, as in Great Britain —in Germany, on the 
wich ther hand, the power of the cleQtors was raiſed upon the rains of the 
; mpcror's tupremacy, and of the people's juriſdiction. Otho I. having, 
Abel im the year 902, united Italy to the empire of Germany, procured a de- 
111 3 wh f. an the clergy, that he and his ſucceffors thould have the power 
iſtin⸗ = 2OMnayng the pope, and of granting iuveſtitures to biſhops. Henry 
8 5 weak and wicked prince, in the year 1122, ſurrendered up the right 
had b nveſtiture and other powers, to the diſgrace of the imperial dignity ; 
oun- 4 1 pope Benedict XII. refuſing abſolution to Louis V. of Bavaria, in 
each 335, it was declared in the diet of the empire, that the majority of 
ding . a Wiquefort ſays, that nothing was fettled as to the number of eleftors, or the elec» 
m all. | eee, till Charles IV. who was choſen emperor in 1947, and made that famous 
railed = vitution lor the election of em perors, called the G«/den Bull, | 
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fuffrages of the electoral college ſhon!d confer the empire without the 
conſent of the pope, and that he had no ſuperiority over the emperor, 
nor any right to reject or to approve of elections. In 1438, Albert II. 
archduke of Auſtria, was elected emperor, and the imperial dignity 
continued in the male line of that family for three hundred. years. One 
of his ſucceſſors, Maximilian, married the heireſs of Charles, duke of 
Burgundy, whereby Burgundy, and the ſeventeen provinces of the Ne. 
therlasds, were annexed to the Houſe of Auſtria. Charles V. grand- 
ton of Maximilian, and heir to the kingdom of Spam in right of his 
mother, was elected emperor in the year 1519. Under him Mexico 
and Peru were conquered by the Spaniards, and in his reign happened 
the retormation of religion in ſeveral parts of Germany, which, how 
ever, waz not confirmed by public authority till the year 1648, by the 
treaty of Weſtphalia, and in the reign of Ferdinand III. The reign of 


Charles V. was continually diſturbed by his wars with the German 
- princes, and the French king, Francis I. Though ſucceſsful in the be. 


ginning of his reign, his good fortune toward the concluſion of it began 
to forſake him; which, with other reatons, occaſioned his abdication ot 
the crown. | „„ c 

His brother, Ferdinand I. who, in 1558, ſuccecded to the throne, 
proved a moderate prince with regard to religion. He had the addret; 


to procure his ſon Maximilian to be declared king of the Romans, iu 


his own life-time, and died in 1564. By his laſt will he ordered, that 
If either his own male iſſue, or that of his brother Charles, ſhonld fail, 
his Auftrian eſtates ſhould revert to his ſecond daughter Anne, wife to 
the elector of Bavaria, and her iſſue. 

This deſtination is noticed as it gave riſe to the late oppoſition mad: 


by the Houle of Bavaria to the pragmatic ſanction in favour of the lat 


empreſs-queen of Hungary, on the death of her father Charles VI, The 
reign of Maximilian II. was difturbed with internal commotions, and 
an invaſion from the Turks; but he died in peace, in 1576. He was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Rodolph, who was involved in wars with th 
Hungarians, and in differences with his brother Matthias, to whom he 
ceded Hungary and Auſtria in his life-time. To him ſucceeded in the 
empire, Matthias, under whom the reformers, who went by the names o. 
Lutherans and Calviniſts, were ſo much divided among themſelves, 45 
to threaten the empire with a civil war. The ambition of Matthias at. 
laſt reconciled them; but the Bohemians revaited, and threw the impe* 
rial commiſſaries out of a window, at Prague. This gave rife to a ruin 
ous war, which laſted thirty years. Matthias thought to have extermi- 
nated both parties; but they formed a confederacy, called the Evangeii: 
League, Which was counterbalanced by a Catholu League. 
Matthias dying in 1618, was ſucceeded by his coufin, Ferdinand II. 
but the Bohemians offered their crown to Frederic, the elector palatint, 
the moſt powerful proteftant prince in Germany, and ſon-in-law to 81s 
Britannic majeſty, James I. That prince was incautious enough to ac. 
cept of the crown; but he loſt it, being entirely defeated by the duke 
of Bavaria and the imperial generals, at the battle of Prague: and he 
was alſo deprived of his own eleQtorate, the beſt part ct which was 
given to the duke of Bavaria. The proteſtant princes of Germany) 
however, had among them at this time many able commanders, who 
were at the head of armics, and continued the war with great firmmets 
and intrepidity; among them were the margrave of Baden Dourlach, 
Chriſtian duke of Brunſwic, and count Mansfield; the laſt was one K ä 
the beſt generals of the age. Chriſtian IV, King of Denmark, declared 
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for them ; and Richelien, the French miniſter, did not with to ſee the 
Houſe of Auftria aggrandiſed. The emperor, on the other hand. bad' 
excellent generals; and Chriſtian having put hiwv{cif at the head of the 
evancclic league, was defeated by Tilly, an imperialift of great reputation 
in war, Ferdinand fo groſsly abuſed the advantages obtained over the 
preteſtants, that they formed a freſh confederacy at Leipfic, of which 
the celebrated Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, was the head. His 


| victories and progreſs, till he was killed at the battle of Latzen, in 1032, 


have already been related. But the proteſtant cauſe did not die with him. 
He had bronght up a ſet of heroes, ſuch as the duke of Saxe Wiemar, 
Torſtenſon, Banier, and others, who {hook the Auſtrian power, till, under 
the mediation of Sweden, a general peace was concluded among all the 
powers at war, at Munſter, in the year 1648; which forms the baſis of 
the preſent political ſyſtem of Europe. — | 
Ferdinand II. died in 1637, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, Ferdinand 
III. who died in 1657, and was ſucceeded by the emperor Leopold, a 


leere, unamiable, and not very fortunate prince. He had two. great 
powers to contend with; France on the one ſide, and the Turks on the 


other; and was a loſer in his war with both. France took from him 
Alſace. and many other frontier places of the empire; and the Turks 
would have taken Vienna, had not the ſiege been raiſed by John Sobieſki, 
king of Poland. Prince Eugene, of Savoy, was a young adventurer in 
arms, about the year 1697; and being one of the imperial generals, 


gare the Turks the firſt checks they received in Hungary; and by the 


peace of Carlowitz, in 1699, Tranſylvania was ceded to the emperor. 


The empire, however, could not have withſtood the power of France, 


had not the prince of Orange, afterwards king William III. of England, 
laid the foundation of the grand confederacy againſt the French power, 
the conſequences of which have been already deſcribed. The Hunga- 
rians, ſecretly enconraged by the French, and exaſperated by the unfeel- 
ing tyranny of Leopold, were ſtill in arms, under the protection of the 
Porte, when that prince died, in 1703. os 5 : . 

He was ſucceeded by his ſon, Joſeph, who put the electors of Cologne 
and Bavaria to the ban of the empire; but being very ill ſerved by prince 
Lewis of Baden, the general of the empire, the French partly recovered 
their affairs, notwithſtanding their repeated deſeats. The duke of Marl- 
borough, though he obtained very ſplendid victories, had not all the fuc- 
cts he expected or deſerved. Joſeph himſelf was ſuſpected of a deſign 
n lubvert the Germanic libertics; and it was evident, by his conduct, 
wat he expected England ſhould take the principal part in the war, which 


Song chiefly carried on for his benefit. The Engliſh were diſguſted at 
his ſlowneſs and ſelf) ſhneſs; but be died in 1711, before he had reduced 


the Hungarians; and leaving no male iſſue, was ſucceeded in the empire 


by 1 ener 8 VI. whom the allies were endeavouring to place 
1 Ne throne of Spain, 1 1tio! hilin.. Aged 
Lew xi pain, 1n oppolition to Philip, duke of Anjou, grandſon 
; N the peace of Utrecht took place, in 1713, Charles at firſt made 
that k. as if he would continue the war ; but found himſelf unable, now 
wow ie was forſaken by the Englith. He therefore was obliged to con- 
—_ 3 with France, at Baden, in 1714, that he might oppoſe the 
cas ö = = Þ Hungary, where they received a total defeat from 
: 4 ene, a | 2 11 „ 
equa Wt. eons ae battle of Peterwaradin. They received another, of 
r, the hands of the imperialiſts; and the following year the peace of 
rowita, between them and the Turks, was concluded. Charles was 
| I-33 -- | 5 | 


* 
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from the ſame general, in 1717, before Bel grade, which 
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continually employed in making arrangements for increaſing and pre- 
ſerving his hereditary dominions in Italy and the Mediterranean. 
Happily for him, the crown of Britain devolved to the Houſe of Hanover; 
an event which gave him a very decifive weight in Europe, by the con- 
nections of George I. and II. with the empire. Charles was ſenſible of 
this, and carried matters with ſo high a hand, that, about the years 1724 
and 1725, a breach enſued between him and George I. and ſo unſteady 
was the ſyſtem of affairs all over Europe at that time, that the capital 
powers often changed their old alliances, and concluded new ones, con- 
trary to their intereſt. Without entering into particulars, it is ſufficient to 
obſerve, that the ſafety of Hanover. and its aggrandiſement, was the main 
object of the Britiſh court; as that of the emperor was the eſtabliſhment 
of the pragmatic lanction, in favour of his daughter, the late empreſz- 
queen, he having no male itlne. Mutual conceſſions upon thoſe oreat 
points reſtored a good underttanding between George II. and the em- 
peror Charles; and the elector of Saxony being prevailed upon by the 
proſpect of gaining the throne of Poland, relinquiſhed the claims he had 
upon the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. : 

The emperor, after this, had very ill ſucceſs in a war he entered into 
With the Turks, which, he had undertaken chiefly to indemnif; himſelf 
for the great ſacrifices he had made in Italy to the princes of the Houlz of 
Bourbon. Prince Eugene was then dead, and he had no general to ſupply 
his place. The ſyſtem of France, under cardinal Fleury, happened at that 
time to be pacific, and the obtained for him, from the Turks, a better 
peace than he had reaion to expect. Charles, to pacify the German and 
other European powers, had, before his death, given his eldeſt daughter, 
the late empreſs-queen, in marriage to the duke of Lorraine, a prince 
who could bring no accetion of power to the Auſtrian family, Charles 
died in 1740. | | | 

He was no ſooner in the grave, than all he had ſo long laboured for 
muſt have been overthrown, had it not _been for the firmnets of George 
II. The pragmatic ſanction was attacked on all fides. The young king 
of Pruſſia, with a powerful army, entered and conquered Sileſia, wich 
he ſaid had been wrongfully diſmembered from his family. The king ot 
Spain and the elecior of Bavaria ſet up claims directly incompatible 
with the pragmatic ſanction; and in this they were joined by France; 
though all thoſe powers had ſolemnly guaranteed it. The imperial 
throne, after a conſiderable vacancy, was filled up by the elector of Ba- 
varia, who took the title of Charles VII. in January, 1742. The French 
poured their armics into Bohemia, where they took Prague: and the 
queen of Hungary, to take off the weight of Pruſſia, was forced to cede to 
that prince the moſt valuable part of the duchy of Sileſia, by a forma) : 
treat ). „„ | =: | | . 

Her youth, her beauty, and ſufferings, and the noble fortitude with 
which ſhe bore them, touched the hearts of the Hungarians, under 
whole protection the threw herſcelt and her infant ſon; and though they 
had always been remarkable for their diſaffection to the Houſe of Auttria, 
they declared unanimoutly in her favour. Her generals drove the French 
out of Bohemia; and George II. at the head of an Englith and Hanove- 
rian army, gained the battle of Dettingen, in. 1743. Charles VII. was at 
this time diſtreſled on the imperial throne, and driven out of his electoras 
dominions, as had been his anceſtor, in queen Anne's reign, for fiding 
with France, aud would have given the queen of Hungary almoſt her 
own terms; but ſhe haughtily and impoliticly rejected all accommoda- 
tion, though advilcd to it by his Britannic majeſty, her beſt, and indee 
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only friend. This obſtinacy gave a colour for the king of Pruſſia to in- 


vade Bohemia, under pretence of ſupporting the imperial dignity j but 
though he took Prague, and ſubdued the greatett part of the Kingdom, 
he was not ſupported by the French ; upon which he abandoned all his 
conqueſts, and retired to Sileſia. This event confirmed the obſtinacy ot 
the queen of Hungary, who came to an accommodation with the em- 


peror, that ſhe might recover Sileſia. Soon after, his impgigl majetty, in 


the beginning of the year 1745, died; and the duke of Lorraine, then 


grand-duke of Tuſcany, conſort to her Hungarian majeſty, after ſur- 


mounting {ome difficulties, was choſen emperor, by the title of 
Francis 1. _ 

The bad ſucceſs of the allies againſt the French and Bavarians in the 
Low Countries, and the loſs of the battle of Fontenoy, retarded the ope- 


' rations of the empreſs-queen againſt his Pruſſian majeſty. The latter beat 


the emperor's brother, prince Charles of Lorraine, who had before driven 


the Pruffians out of Bohemia; and the conduct of the empreſs-queen 


was ſuch, that his Britannic majeſty thought proper to guarantee to him 
the pofleſſion of Silefia, as ceded by treaty. Soon after, his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty pretended that he had diſcovered a ſecret convention which had 
been entered into between the empreſs- queen, the empreſs of Rutha, and 
the king of Poland, as elector of Saxony, to ſtrip him of his dominions, 
and to divide them among themſelves. Upon this he ſuddenly attacked 
the king of Poland, drove him out of Saxony, deteated his troops, and 


took poſſeſſion of Dreſden, which he held till a treaty was made under 


ihe mediation of his Britannic majeſty, by which the king of Prutlia 


acknowledged the duke of Lorraine, now become great-duke of Tuſcany, 


for emperor, The war continued in the Low Countries, not only to the 


_ diſadvantage, but to the diſcredit of the Auſtrians and Dutch, till it was 


finiſhed by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in April, 1748. By that treaty, 
Silefia was once more guaranteed to the king of Pruſha. It was not long 
before that monarch's jealouſies were renewed and verified ; and the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia's views falling in with thoſe of the empreſs-queen and the 
king of Poland, who were unnaturally ſupported by France in their new 


tchemes, a freſh war was kindled in the empire, in the year 1750. The 
king of Pruſſia declared againſt the admitiion of the Ruſſians into Ger- 
many, and his Britannic majeſty againſt that of the French. Upon thoſe 


two principles, all former differences between theſe monarchs were for- 
gotten, and the Britiſh parliament agreed to pay an annual ſubfidy of 
6/0, 000l. to his Pruſſian majeſty during the continuance of the war, the 


flames of which were now rekindled with more fury than ever. 


His Pruſſian majefty once more broke into Saxony, defeated the im- 
perial general Brown, at the battle of Lowoſitz, forced the Saxons to lay 
down their arms, though almoſt impregnably fortified at Pirna; and the 


dlector of Saxony again fled to his regal dominions in Poland. After this, 


his Pruſfian majeſty was put to the ban of the empire; and the French 
poured, by one quarter, their armies, as the Ruſſians did by another, into 
Germany, The conduct of his Pruſſian majeſty on this occaſion is ſcarcely 


to be paralleled in hiſtory. He broke once more into Bohemia with in- 


conceivable rapidity, and defeated an army of 100,000 Auſtrians, under 


_ general Brown, who was killed, as the brave marſhal Schwerin was on 
the fide of the Pruſſiaus. He then beſieged Prague, and plied it with a 


moſt tremendous artillery ; but, juſt as he was beginning to imagine that 
5 troops were invincible, they were defeated at Colin, by the Auſtrian 
general Daun, obliged to raiſe the fiege, and to fall back upon Eifenach, 
The operations of the war now multiplied” every day. The imperialitts, 
+ TEs 2 M 4 | 
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under count Daun, were formed into excellent troops; but they were 
beaten at the battle of Liſſa, and the Pruſſians took Breſlau, and obtained 
many other great advantages. The Ruſſians, after entering Germany, 
gave a new turn to the aſpect of the war; and the cautious, yet enter- 
pri ſing genius of count Daun, laid his Pruſſian majeſty under infinite 
difficulties, notwithſtanding all his amazing victories. At firſt he defeated 
the Ruſſians at Zorndorf; but an attack made upon his army, in the 
night-time, by count Daun at Hochkirchen, had nearly proved fatal to 
his affairs, though he retrieved them with admirable preſence of mind, 
He was obliged, however, to ſacrifice. Saxony, for the ſafety of Sileſia; 
> and it has been obſerved, that few periods of hiſtory afford ſuch room for 
reflection as this campaign did; fix fieges were raiſed almoſt at the ſame 
time; that of Colberg by the Ruſſians; that of Leipſic, by the duke of 
Deux Ponts, who commanded the army of the empire; that of Dreſden, 
by count Daun; and thoſe of Neiſs, Coſel, and Torgau, alſo by the 
Auſtrians, | | 
Many important events which paſſed at the ſame time in Germany, 
between the French, who were driven out of Hanover, and the Engliſh, 
or their allies, muſt be omitted on account of the brevity neceſſary to be 
obſerved in this compendium. The operations on both ſides are of little 
importance to hiſtory, becauſe nothing was done that was decifive, 
though the war was extremely burdenſome and bloody to Great Britain. 
Great was the ingratitude of the empreſe- queen to his Britannie majeſty 
and his allies, who were now daily threatened with the ban of the em- 
pire. The Ruſſians had taken poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Pruſſia, and 
laid fiege to Colberg, the oniy port of his Pruſſian majeſty in the Baltic. 
Till then, he had entertained too mean an opinion of the Ruſſians; but 
he ſoon found them by far the moſt formidable enemies he had. They 
advanced under count Soltikoff, in a body of 100,000 men, to Sileſia. In 
this diſtreſs he acted with a courage and reſolution that bordered upon 
deſpair ; but was, at laſt, totally defeated by the Ruſſians, with the lots 
of 20,000 of his beſt men, in a battle near Frankfort. He became now the 
tenniz-ball of fortune. Succeeding defeats ſeemed to announce his ruin, and 
all avenues towards peace were ſhut up. He had loſt, fince the firſt of Octo- 
ber, 1756, the brave marſhal Keith, and forty brave generals, beſides 
thoſe who were wounded and made priſoners. At Landſchut, the im. 
perial general Laudehn defeated his army under Fouquet, on which he 
had great dependence, and thereby opened to the Auſtrians an eaſy pailage 
into Sileſia. None but his Pruſſian majeſty would have thought of con. 
tinuing the war under ſuch repeated loſſes; but every defeat he received 
ſeemed to give him freſh ſpirits, It is not, perhaps, very eaſy to account 
for the inactivity of his enemies after his defeat near Frankfort, but by the 
jealouſy which the imperial generals entertained of their Ruſſian allics. 
They had taken Berlin, and laid the inhabitants under pecuniary contin: 
butions; but towards the end of the campaign, he defeated the impe- 
rialifts in the battle of Torgan, in which count Daun was wounded. This 
was the beſt fouglit action the king of Pruſſia had ever been engaged ns; 
but it coſt him 10,090 of his beft troops, and was attended with no great 
_ conſequences in his favour. New re-inforcements which arrived every 
day from Ruſlia, the taking of Colberg by the Ruſſians, and of Schweid- 
nitz by the Auſtrians, ſeemed almoſt to have completed his ruin, when 
his moſt formidable enemy, the empreſs of Ruſſia, died, Janua!y 9, 
1762. George II. had died on the 25th of October. 1760. R 
he deaths of thoſe illuſtrious perſonages were followed by great con 
quences. The Britiſh miniſtry of George III. were ſolicitous to pul 5 
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end to the war, and the new emperor of Ruſſia recalled his armies. His 


4 Pruflian majeſty was, notwithſtanding, ſo very much reduced by his 
Yo. loſſes, that the empreſs-queen, probably, would have completed his de- 
IG ſtruction, had it not been for the prudent reluctance of the other German 
te princes to annihilate the Houte of Brandenburg. At firſt the empreſs- | 
4+ WW queen rejected all terms propoſed to her, and ordered 30,000 men to be þ 
fo added to her armies. The vifible unwillingneſs of her generals to execute * 
o her orders, and the ſucceſſes obtained by his Pruſſian majeſty, at laſt pre- | 
1 | vailed upon her to agree to an armiſtice, which was ſoon followed by the T% 
2 treaty of Hubertſburg, February 15, 1763, which again ſecured to his F+ 4 
Or | Pruffian majeſty the poſſeſfion of Sileſia. J | | | 14 
1e Upon the death of the emperor, her hutband, in 1765, her ſon Joſeph, Lf | 
of who had been crowned king of the Romans in 1704, ſucceeded him in | 
u, | the empire. Soon after his acceſſion, he diſcovered great activity and { | 
ie ambition. He joined in the diſmemberment of Poland, with Ruſſia and | 
Pruflia. He paid a viſit incognito, and with moderate attendants, to 11.1 
5 home, and the principal courts of Italy; and had a perſonal interview | 
hy with his Pruſſian majeſty, though this did not prevent hoſtilities from on 
No being commenced between Auftria and Pruſſia, on account of the ſucceſ- 1 
ſe - I fon to the electorate of Bavaria. The Auſtrian claims on this occafion. of | 
e. were very unjuſt; but, in the ſupport of them, while the conteſt | 
n. continued, the emperor diſplayed great military ſkill. Though vaſt i ; 
ty |  amics were bronght into the field on both fides, no action happened of 4 | 
5 much importance, and an accommodation at length took place. The by 
il WM enperor afterwards demanded of the Dutch the free navigation of the x | 
©: SGacheldt, but in this he likewiſe failed. He endeavoured, however, to 1 | 
ut Promote the happineſs of his ſubjects, granted a molt liberal religious to- it | 
3535 leration, and ſ uppreſſed moſt of the religious orders of both ſexes, as being ö | | 
lu dtterly uſeleſs, and even pernicious to ſociety; and in 1783, by an edict, 4 | 
1 abolifhed the remains of ſervitude and villanage, and fixed alſo the fees UH 
os 0 „the Jawyers at a moderate amount, granting them a penſion in lieu. +1 
we 0 Ee alſo aboliſhed the uſe of torture in his hereditary dominions, and re- 4 
nd moved many of the grievances under which the peaſants and common | t1 
to- people laboured. He was a prince that mixed with his ſubjects with an #1 
les | falcand affability that are very nncommon in perſons of his rank. He #1 
m- loved the converſation of ingenious men, and appeared ſolicitous to cul- | LY 
he |. late knowledge. | | +] 
ge | Peter- Leopold, grand-duke of Tuſcany, ſucceeded his brother Joſeph 4 
en- II. and engaged the public praiſe by repeated inſtances of moderation and — 
ed bolid principles. His former management of his Italian ſovereignty, which I] 
int was prudent and beneficent, ſhowed that he aſpired to truer reputation | 41 
he | than can be acquired by the mere ſplendors of royalty. One of the | 14 
„% WM fps of Hungary having refuſed his licence to a catholic ſubject to + 
1 — mary a proteſtant woman, the emperor diſmiſſed him from his ſee; but 1 
- pardoned him afterwards upon concefſion, and defired the biſhop to ex- 14 
ns bort his brethren to comply with the imperial ordonnances, elſe no favour % 
n; | thould be ſhown. | „ | j 
eat I ba French revolution now attracted the attention of the powers of 
uy | Europe, A conference was held at Pilnitz, between the emperor, the 
ich | | king of Pruſſia, and the eleQor of Saxony, at which the plan of at- 
- 4 tacking France was propoſed and diſcafſed. Leopold for ſome time 
, 


bees, irreſolute, but at laſt ſeemed to be reſolved on war, when he 
4a Of a pleuritic fever, on the firſt of March, 1792, after an ilinels of 
e- | tour days, | bx 8 1 

„ | 3 Francis was raiſed to the imperial throne in the middle of 
i kollowing. He embraced the politics of his predeceſſor, and em- 
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barked with zeal in the political cruſade againſi France. The diſaſtrous 
conſequences of this war to the Houſe of Auſtria, che diſgraceful treaty 
by which it was for a thort time intermitted, its re- commencement, aud 
the recent ſucceſſes of the imperial arms, « nw been related in our ae. 


count of the affairs of France. 


PFrancis-Joſeph Charles, emperor of Genes and grand duke of 
Tuſcany. He was born Feb. 3, 1708; married, Jan. 6, 1788, Elizabeth, 
princefs of Wurtemburg, who died 1790. He married 2dly, Sept. 1700, 

— Maria Thereſa, of Naples, his couſin. 

On the death of his father Peter-Leopold, late emperor, March 1k, 
1792, he ſucceeded to the crown of Hungary and Bohemia; and July 14, 
1792, was ejected emperor of Germany. 
| He had no iſſue by his firſt marriage. By the latter he has a daughter, 
Maria-Thereſa, born Dec. 12, 1701. 

The late emperor Peter-Leopold had 15 children, the eldeſt of whom 
is the preſent emperor; the others are, 

Ferdinand-Joſeph, born May 5,1 709; married, * 3 1790, Mariz- 
Amelia of Naples. | 

Charles-Lewis, born Sept. 3, 17 

Alexander-Leopold-Joſeph, Sow 3 1, 1772 

Maximilian, born Dec. 23, 1774; died May 9, 1778. 

Joteph-Antony, born May 9, 1770. 

Antony- Victor, born Aug. 31, 1779. 

A ſon, born Jan. 20, 1782. 

Regnier-Jerom, born Sept, 30, 1783. 

Thereſa- -Joſepha-Charlotta-Jane, born Jan, 14, 1767, 

Maria, born Jan. 14, 1707; married, Oct. 18, 1787, Antony, ple 
to the elector of Saxony, 

Mary-Ann-Ferdinanda-Joſepha, born April 21, 1770. 

Mary-Clementina-Joſepha, born April 24, 1777 ; married, Sept. 1790, 
Francis-Januarius, prince-royal of Naples. 

Maria . born Oct. 15, 1780. 

A princeſs, born Oct. 22, 1784. 

Maria-Antionetta, born and died in 1780. 

The late emperor has, living, two ſiſters, and one brother unmarries, 

Thoſe marricd are, | | 

Marja- Chriſtiana-Joſepha, born May 13, 1742; married, April 85 
1766, to prince Albert of Saxony. 

Maria-Amelia-Joſepha, born Feb. 26, 1746; married to the reigning 
duke of Parma, June 27, 1769. . 

Ferdinand -Charles-Antonine, born June 1, 1754; married to 0 the 
princeſs Maria-Beatrice of Modena, and has ittue, ” 

Mary-Caroline-Louiſa, born Aug. 13, 1792; married, April 7 {> 1708, 
to the king of the Two Sicilies. 

ELEcToxs.] Three ecclefiaſtical electors, called Electoral 3 
and five lecular ones, Moſt Serene Electoral Highneſſes. 

ECCLESlASTICAL ELECTORS.] 1. Frederic- Charles-Joſeph, 
Erthal, archbiſhop and elector of Mentz, born July 8, 1774. 1 

2. Prince Clement of Saxony (fon of Auguſtus III. king of Polan as 
born Sept. 28, 1739; archbithop and elector of Treves, Feb. 10, 1708, 
alſo biſhop of * and Augtburg, by diſpenſation from tlie . 

3. Maximilian— Francis, brother to the late emperor, grand- -maſter = 
the Panic order, * and elector 0¹ . and biſhop ® 
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Srculax ELECTORS.) 1. Francis-Joſeph- Charles, emperor of Ger- 


many, king of Hungary, Bohemia, &c. born Feb. 3, 1708. 
1 Frederic- Auguſtus IV. elector and duke of Saxony, born Dec. 23, 


1750; married, Jan, 17, 1769, to the princeſs Amelia-Auguſta of Deux 


Ponts. 
3. Charles-Frederic, ele dtor 1 marquis of Brandenburg. 


4. The prince of Deux Ponts, elector Palatine, &c. 
5. George III. king of Great Britain, elector of Hanover, &c. 
Saxe-GOTHA. | Erneſt Lewis, duke of, ne phew to the late princeſs 


dowager of Wales, born Jan. 30, 1745; married, May 21, 1709, to 


Maria-Charlotte of Saxe- ons i by whom 50 has, 

1. Erneſt, born Feb. 27, 177 

2. Emilius- Leopold, born Nor. 24; 1772. 

3. His brother Auguſtus, born Aug. 14, 1747. 

MecKLENBURG.] The houſe of Mecklenburg is divided into two 
branches, viz. 


I, Mecklenburg Schwerin. — Frederic, reigning duke, born Nov. 9, 


1717; married, in 1746, Louiſa-Frederica, daughter of Frederie- Louis, 
hereditary prince of Wurtemburg Stutgard, born Feb. 3, 1722 ; they 
have no itlue, —Llae of the late prince Sony by the princeſs Charlotte- 
Sophia, of Saxe-Coburg- -Stacltield. - 

Frederic-Francis, born Dec. 10, 1757. 

3 Ulrica-Sophia, ſiſter to the reigning So born July I, 

723, governeſs of the convent of Ruhne. 

l. Mecklenburg Strelitz. Adolphus- Frederic, reigning duke (knight 
of the garter), born May 5, 1738.—His brothers and' lifters are, 

I, Charles-Louis. Frederic, a lieut. general in the Hanoyerian ſervice, 
born Oct. 10, 1741; married, Sept. 18, 1708, to Frederica - Charlotte- 
Louiſa, of Heſſe Darmſtadt, by whom he had iſſue, 

J. Carolina-Georgina Louila-Frederica, born Nov. 17, 1769. 

2. Thereſa- Matilda. Amelia, born April 5, 1778. 
{.Erneſt-Gotlob-Albert, major-general in the Hanoverian ſervice, 
and governor of Zell, born Aug. 7, 1742. 

4, Chriltiana-Sophia-Albertina, born Dec. 6, 1 735. 

5. Charlotte, queen conſort of Great- -Britain, born _ 19, 1744; 
married Sept, 8, 1701; crowned Sept. 2 22, 1701, 


Iur KINGDOM or PRUSSIA, roxmtrLy DUCAL 
PRUSSIA. 


Lat. 529 40 Rey 55050 N. 
Long. 10 00'—to 230 23' E. 
Containing 2 22,144 ſquare miles, with 07 inhabitants in each. The 
5 dominions 00,000 ſquare miles, with 104 inhabitants to each. 


81 | 0 5 . L J 4 | 2 | : 
rüsten mere country is bounded to the 


AND EXTENT North by part of Samog 

8 y part of Samogitia; to the 

2 by Poland Pr oper, and Maſovia ; to the Eaſt, by part of Lithua- 
aud to the Weſt, by Poliſh Pruſſia and the Baltic. Its greateft 


length is about 160 miles, and breadth about 112. 
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; Poland 3 


{ 
by 3JIGlatz, 
Bohemia - J Siteſia - - | 10,000/196| 92[Breflaw 
Minden - E 595; 42} 96[Minden 
| Ravenſburg =- =» 525 35} 34][Kavenſhurg 
; Lingen - 120} 15} 11{Lingen 


Mark ITS 9800 52} 43jHam 
Eaſt Friefjand - 690; 460] 32)=mbden - 
„ - - {| - . 25] %-- 4qLiphadt- 
Gulich 33 528] 44%} 24!Gulich 
4 „ Tecklenburg -[ 36] 12} 6 [Tecklenburg 
Netherlands Guelder - - - 360 34 23;Guelders 
| Switzerland Neufchatel - - | $320; 92} c0|[Neutchatel. 
| „ Lotal - 52,150! 1 | 
Befides a great part of Silefia, which Frederic IT. under various pretences, 5 
from Aufiria; availing himſelf alſo of the internal troubles in Poland, he, by vii 


_ 1 PRUSSIA. 


Name, AIR, SOIL, PRODUCE, t The name of Pruſſia is probably de. 
AND RIVERS. rived from the Boruſſi, the ancient 


inhabitants of the country. The air, upon the whole, is Wholeſome, 


and the ſoil fruitful in corn and other commodities, and affords plenty 
of pit- coal and fuel. Its animal productions are horſes, theep, duet and 


game, wild bears, and foxes. Its rivers and lakes are wall ſtored with 


fiſh; and amber, which is thought to be formed of an oil coagulated 
with vitriol, is found on its coaſts towards the Baltic. The woods fur. 
niſh the inhabitants with wax, honey, and pitch, beſides quantities of 


| Pot-aſhes. The rivers here ſometimes do damage by inundations; and 


the principal are, the Viſtula, The Pregel, the Memel or Mammel, the 
Paſlarge, and the Elbe. | 
PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, }. As Pruſſia, fince the 
| CUSTOMS AND DIVERSIONS, beginning of the preſent 
century, has become a molt reſpectable power upon the continent of 
Europe, it may be proper to deviate from the uſual plan, and bring be- 
fore the reader's eye the whole of his Pruftian majeſty's teritorics, which 
lie ſcattered in other diviſions of Germany, Poland, Switzerland, and 
the northern kingdoms, with their names; all which will be found in 
the following table : . . | 


Protefiatts. | Square | 5 = | | 
2 8 els) 

| ; 8 CHI EF CITIEsõ. 
CouNTRIESs' NAMES, Miles. | 


[Len 
Bre 
. 


— — 
— 
d 


Ducal Pruſſia - | 9950160 


Royal Prufiia © 64001180104] Eling 
Brandenburg - | 10,910;215{110{[Berlin 


4 RONINGSBERG 5 3 


Up. Saxony Pomerania - 4820150 65|Camin 
Swed. Pomerania - 2991} V0} 48}Stetin 


f Magdeburg - | 1535] 62| 50jMagdeburg 
Lo. Saxony | Halbertfiadt 5 450! 42} 17JHalberſtadt 
Glas -- - - | 550] 38] 25 


Weſtphalia 4 Cleves = = - 630} 43 21jCleves 
1 1 es = 35] 104 6{Meurs 


oed 
of no other right than that which a' powerful army confers on every tyrants e 
upon Thorn, with the countries on the Viſtula and the Neiſter, and other 1 
| contiguous to his own deminions, cloſe to the walls of Pantzie, Theſe e 
may be traced in the map To theſe muſt alſo:be added the additional part ot!“ | 
, acquired by the final partition of that conntry © | | — 


— "Ip 


— 


We thall here confine ourſelves to Pruflia as a kingdom, b SHE 
Pruſſian majeſty's other dominions fall under the deſcription of the C 
tries where they lie. 8 
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The inhabitants of this kingdom alone were, by Dr. Buſching, com- 


puted to amount to 635,998 perſons capable of bearing arms. Since 


2 vear 1719, it is computed that about 34,000 coloniſts have remov- 
ed thither from France, Switzerland, and Germany; of which number 
1700 were Saltzburgers. Theſe emigrants have built 400 ſmall 
villages. 11 towns, 86 ſeats, and 50 new churches; and have founded 
1000 vill-ge ſchools, chiefly in that part of the country named Little 
Lithuania. ED | | | 

The manners of the inhabitants differ but little from thoſe of the other 
inhabitants of Germany, The ſame may be ſaid of their cuſtoms and 
diverfions. | | | | | 

RELiGion, schools, The religion of Prufha is very tolerant. 

AND ACADEMIES. The eſtabliſhed religions are thoſe of the 


Lutherans and Calviniſts, but chiefly the former; but papiſts, antipædo- 
baptiſts, and almoſt all other ſects, are here tolerated. The country, 


25 well as the towns, abounds in ſchools. An univerfity was founded 
at Koningtberg in 1544; but we know of no very remarkable learned 
men that it has produced. | 


Cr11ss,)] The kingdom of Pruſſia is divided into the German and 


Lithuanian departments; the former of which contains 280 pariſhes, 


Köningſberg, the capital of the Whole kingdom, ſeated on the river 


Dregel, over which it has ſeven bridges, is about 84 miles from Dantzic. 


According to Dr. Buſching, this city is ſeven miles in circumference, 
aud contains 3800 houſes, and about 60,000 inhabitants. This compu- 
ation is perhaps a little exaggerated, becauſe it ſuppoſes, at an average, 
near ſixteen perſons in every houſe. Köningſberg has ever made a con- 
fiderable figure in commerce and ſhipping, its river being navigable 
for ſhips; of which 403- foreign ones arrived here in the year 1752, 
befides 298 coaſters; and 373 floats of timber were, in the courſe of that 
ear, brought down the Pregel. This city, beſides its college or univer- 
ty, which contains 38 profeſſors, has magnificent palaces, a town» 


| honte, and exchange ; not to mention gardens and other embelliſhments. 
It has a good harbour and a citadel, which is called Fredericsburg, and 


5 a regular fquare. | | 
ANTIQUITiLS AND CURIOSITIES, 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 
CoMMpRCE AND MANUFACTURES. | The Pruſhan manufactures ar 

not mconfiderable : they conſiſt of glaſs, iron-work, paper, gunpowder, 

"0pper, and brats mills; manufactures of cloth, camlet, linen, filk ſtock- 

gs, and other articles. The inhabitants export variety of naval ſtores, 


: See Germany. 


and it is ſaid that 500 {hips are loaded every year with thoſe commodities 
chieth from Köningſberg. . | We 
ONSTITCTION AND GOVERNMENT.] His Pruthan majeſty is abſo- 
ate through all his dominious, and he avails himſelf to the full of his 
2s Mos government of this kingdom is oy 3 of _ chan- 
3. The ere _ | 1. i . 8 3 2. aeg e 3 
IN Rs = ot, an „ 4. 7. * 1 „ 
ouncils, and 37 bailiwicks. The ſtates confiſt, 1. Of coun- 


ſellors of ſtate; 2. Of deputies from the nobility; and, 3. From the 
commons. | 


of bi, VENUES.] His Pruflian majeſty, by means of the happy ſituation 
s country, its inland navigation, and judicious political regulations, 


Der, linſeed, and hempſeed, oatmeal, fiſh, mead, tallow, and caviar: . 


- Beſides theſe inſtitutions, Frederic II. erected a board for 
d merce and navigation. | = 
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542 . - _._ . PRUSSIA; 


derives an amazing revenue from this country, which, about a century 
and a half ago, was the icat of boors and barbariſm. It is ſaid that 
amber alone brings him in 26,000 dollars annually. His other revenues 


ariſe from his demeſnes, his duties of cuſtoms and tolls, and the ſuh- 


fidies yearly granted by the ſeveral ſtates; but the exact ſum is not 
known ; though we may conclude it is very conſiderable from the im- 
menſe charges of the ſeven years* war. The revenue which the king 
draws from Sileſia amounts annually to 5,854,032 rix-dollars; and 
after deducting the expenſes of the military eſtabliſhment, and all others, 
there is a net revenue of 1,554,032 rix-dollars. His revenues now, 
ſince the acceſſion of Polith or Royal Pruſſia, muſt be greatly increaſ- 
ed: excluſive of its fertility, commerce, and population, its local fitu- 
ation was of vaſt importance, as it lay between his German domini- 
ons and his kingdom of Pruſtia. By this acquifition, his dominions are 
compact, and his troops may march from Berlin to Köningſberg without 
interraption, | | . 
MILITARY SsTRENG TH.] The Pruſſian army, even in time of peace, 
conſiſts of about 180,000 of the beſt diſciplined troops in the world; and, 
during the ſeven years' war, that force was augmented to 300,000 men. 


But this great military force, however it may aggrandiſe the power and 


importance cf the king, is utterly inconſiſtent with the intereſts of the 
people. The army is chiefly compoſed of provincial regiments, the 
whole Prutiian dominions being divided into circles or cantons; in each 
of which, one or more regiments, in proportion to the fize and populouſ- 


'neſs of the divifions, have been originally raiſed, and from it the re- 


cruits continue to be taken: and each particular regiment is always 
quartered, 1n time of peace, near the canton from which its recruits are 
drawn. Whatever number of ſons a peaſant may have, they are all 
liable to be taken into the ſervice except one, who is left io aſſiſt in the 
management of the farm. The reſt wear badges from their childhood, 
to mark that they are deſtined to be ſoldiers, and obliged to enter into 
the ſervice whenever they are called upon. But the maintaining lo large 
an army, in a country naturally ſo little equal to it, has occaſioned ſuch 
a drain from population, and ſach a withdrawing of ſtrength from the 
labours of the carth, that the late king endeavoured in ſome degree f 
fave his own peaſantry, by drawing as many recruits as he could from 
other countries. Theſe foreign recruits remain continually with the 
regiments in which they are placed; but the native Pruſſians have every 


year ſome months of furlough, during which they return to the houles 
of their fathers or brothers, and work at the buſineſs of the farm, of 10 


any other way they pleaſe, | 
ARMS AND ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD.] The royal arms of Pruſſia are, 


argent, an eagle diſplayed ſable, crowned, or, for Pruſſia. Azure, tie 


d, gules, 
To thete 
ect to the 


imperial ſceptre, or, for Courland. Argent, an eagle diſplayc 
with ſemicircular wreaths, for the marquiſate of Brandenburg. 
are added the reſpective arms of the ſeveral provinces ſub) 
Pruſſian crown. | . ; TE 

There are four orders of knighthood, the “ Order of Concord,” inſti: 


tuted by Chriſtian Erneſt, margrave of Brandenburg, in the year 1600, 00 


diſtinguiſh the part he had acted in reſtoring peace to many of the prince 
of Europe. Frederic III. elector of Brandenburg, and afterwards king 0 
Pruſſia, inſtituted, in 1683, the 4% Order of Generoſity.” The 50080 
wear a croſs of cight points, enamelled blue, having in the centre 1m 
motto, © La Ginerofite,” pendent to a blue ribband. The fame Pr 4 
inſtituted the “ Order of the Black Eagle,” on the day of his coronatiou 


— 


| Idea of 


PRUSSIA. „ 343 


at Köningſberg, in the year 1700: the ſovereign is always grand-maſter; 


aud the number of knights, excluſive of the roval family, is limited to 
thirty, who muſt alſo be admitted into the Order of Generofity,” pre- 
vious to their receiving this, unleſs they be ſovereign princes, The 
& Order of Merit“ was inſtituted by the late king, in the year 1740, to 
reward the merit of perſons either in arms or arts, without diſtinction of 


birth, religion, or country ; the king is ſovereign, and the number of 
nights unlimited. | 


Hrisrory.] The ancient hiſtory of Pruſſia, like that of other kingdoms, 
is loſt in the clouds of fiction and romance. The early inhabitants, a 
brave and warlike people, deſcended from the Sclavonians, refuſed to 
ſubmit to the neighbouring princes, who, on pretence of converting them 


to Chriſtianity, endeavoured to ſubject them to ſlavery. They made a 


noble ftand againſt the kings of Poland; one of whom, Boleſlaus IV. 
was by them defeated and killed in 1163. They continued independent, 
and pagans, till the time of the cruſades, when the German knights of 
the Teutonic order, about the year 1227, undertook their converſion by 
the edge of the ſword, but upon condition of having, as a reward, the 
property of the country when conquered. A long ſeries of wars followed, 
in which the inhabitants of Pruflia were almoſt extirpated by the religious 
knights, who, in the thirteenth century, after committing the molt in- 
credible barbarities, peopled the country with Germans. After a vaſt 
waſte of blood, in 1406, a peace was concluded between the knights of 
the Teutonic order, and Caſimir IV. king of Poland, who had undertaken 
the cauſe of the oppreſſed people; by which it was agreed, that the part 
now called Poliſh Pruſſia ſhould continue a free province, under the 
king's protection; and that the knights and the grand-maſter ſhould 


poſſeſs the other part, acknowledging themſelves vaſſals of Poland. This 


gave rife to freſh wars, in which the knights endeavoured, but unſuc- 


cet>fally, to throw off their vaſſalage to Poland. In 1525, Albert, mar- 


grave of Brandenburg, and the laſt grand-maſter of the Teutonic order, 
laid aſide the habit of his order, embraced Lutheraniſm, and concluded a 


peace at Cracow, by which the margrave was acknowledged duke of the 


ealt part of Pruffia ( formerly called, for that reaſon, Ducal Pruſſia), but 


to be held as a fief of Poland, and to deſcend to his male heirs ; and upon 


failure of his male iſſue, to his brother, and his male heirs. Thus ended 
the ſoverei guty of the Teutonic order in Pruſſia, after it had ſubſfiſted near 
300 years. In 1657, the elector Frederic-William of Brandenburg, de- 
lervedly called the Great, had Ducal Pruſſia confirmed to him; and by 


the conventions of Welan and Bromberg, it was freed by John Caſimir, 


King of Poland, from vaſſalage; and he and his deſcendants were de- 
clared independent and ſovereign lords of this part of Pruſſia. 


As the proteltant religion had been introduced into this country by the 


mirgrave Albert, and the electors of Brandenburg were now of that per- 
Ualion, the proteſtant intereſt favoured them ſo much, that Frederic, the 
1991 of Frederic-William the Great, was raiſed to the dignity of king of 


Pruſſia, i 0 1 
dla, in a ſoternn afſembly of the ſtates, proclaimed January 18, 1701, 


20d foon after acknowledged as ſuch by all the powers of Chriſtendom. 
. grandlou, Frederic II. in the memoirs of his family, gives us no high 
2 „ king's talents for government, but expatiates on thoſe of 
ara nt 1 brederie- William, who ſucceeded in 1713. He certainly 
N OX ſtrong natural abilities, and conſiderably increaſed the 
28 23 boy conntry, but too often at the expenie ot humanity, At 
ſterline u, WV lich happened in 1740, he IT ſaid to have left (even millions 

ang in his treaſury, which enabled his ſon, by his wonderful victories, 
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power of Ruſſia. 


544 | PRUSSIA, 


and the more wonderful reſources by which he repaired his defeats, tg 
become the admiration of the age. He improved the arts of peace as wel 
as of war, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a poet, philoſopher, and legiflator. 
Some of the principal tranſactions of his reign have already been related 
in our account of the hiſtory of Germany. In the year 1783, he publiſhed 
a reſcript, ſignifying his pleaſure that no kneeling in future ſhould be 


practiſed in honour of his perſon, aſſigning for his reaſon, that this act of 


humiliation was not due but to the Divinity; and near 2.000, 000 of 
crowns were expended by him, in 1782, in draining marſhes, eftablithing 
factories, ſettling colonies, relieving diſtreſs, and in other purpoſes of phil- 


anthropy and policy. | | 
The late king of Pruſſia, who ſucceeded his uncle, Auguſt 17, 1786, 


made many ſalutary regulations for his ſubjects, and eſtabliſhed a court 


of honour. to prevent the diabolical practice of duelling in his dominions, 
The exertions of Prujiia againſt France, till the treaty of peace con- 
eluded between thoſe two powers, on the 5th of April, 1795, have been 
already related in our account of France. 

The conduct of Pruſſia with regard to Poland is difficult to explain: 
and it would apparently have been more for the intereſt of the former to 
have erected the latter as a formidable independent barrier againſt Ruſſia 
and Auſtria, than to have expoſed itſelf to the enormous and increaſed 


Frederic-William TI.* died at Berlin, of a dropſy, November 16, 1797, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon, Frederic- William III. 
Frederic-William II. king of Pruſſia, nd elector of Brandenburg, 
born September 25, 1744 ; married, July 14, 1765, to the princeſs Eli- 
zabeth-Chriſtiana-Ulrica, of Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle. 2dly, On July 
14, 1769, to Frederica-Louiſa, of Heſſe Darmftadt. | 
Iſſue by the firſt marriage: 
Frederica-Charlotta-Ulrica-Catbarine, born May 7, 1767; married, 
September 29, 1791, to the duke of Vork, the ſecond ſon of his Britannic 


majeſty. 


| | Iſſue by the latter marriage: 
1. Frederic-William, the preſent king, born Auguſt 3, 1770. 
2. Frederic-Louis-Charles, born Auguſt 3, 1773. 
3. Frederica-Sophia-Wilhelmina, born November 18, 1 
October 1, 1791, to the hereditary prince of Orange. 
4. Frederic-Chriſtian-Auguſtus, born May 1, 1780. 
5. Another prince, born December 20, 1781. 
6. Another prince, born July, 1783. | 
Queen dowager, Elizabeth-Chriitina, of Br 
born November 8, 1715. | . | 
| Brother and ſiſter to the late king: 
1. Frederic-Charles-Henry, born December 40, 1747. _. 
2. Frederica-Sophia- Wilhelmina, born in 175 N and married in 170%, 
to the preſent prince of Orange. EN 


774; married, 


unſwick Wolfenbuttle, 


. . | "Ws lows the 
* In enumerating the kings of Pruſſia, we have thought it moſt proper to 3 
| a 


method uſed in Pruſſia, and throughout Germany, where the Frederics Ss” 
guiſhed ſrom the Frederic-Milliams: thus the uncle of the late king, and the Jac WS. 
frequently here ſtyled Frederic III. and. Frederic IV. are always called, on the 4 4 
nent, Frederic IT. and Frederie-William II. the father of the ſormer not being #) 
Frederic II. but Frederic-William J. Fo 
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Tur KINGDOM or BOHEMIA. 
Sir var ab EXTENT, 
Miles. Degrees. 


Length 478 | 48 and 52 North latitude. 
Breadth 322 traders: 12 and 19 Eaft longitude. 


BoUNDARIES, | BOUNDED by Saxony and Brandenburg on the 

1 North; by Poland and Hungary on the Eaſt; by 
Auftria and Bavaria on the South; and by the Palatinate of Bavaria on 
the Weſt : formerly comprehending, 1. Bohemia Proper; 2. Sileſia ; and 


3. Moravia. . | 

Divifions, | Chief Towns. Miles. Sq M. 
5 Prague, E. long. 14-20. N. „ 

1, Bohemia Pro-] lat. 30. ; 


Length 162 
brcadth 142 


per, W. moſtly } Koningſgratz, E. 
ſubjet to the } Glatz, E. ſubject to the 
Houle of Au— king of Pru ſſia. 1 
ia [ Egra, W. 

Breſlau, E. lon. 17. N. lat.) 


51-15 | 
6 Glogau, N. | 
2. Silefia, Eaſt, | Croſſen, N. | 
moſtiy ſubject 4 Jagendorf, 8. „Length 196 


o the king of } Troppau, S. ſubje c to the | Bregdth ye 10,250 


trutha » =» Houſe of Auſtria. : 


{ Teſchen, S. ſubject to the 


| { Houſe of Auſtria. } 
©. Moravia,S,en- { Olinutz, E. long. 16-45.) 
tirely ſnbje& to) N. lat. 49-40. | Length 120? 
houſe of Au- Brunn, middle. ( Breadth 88 0 55424 


itria oy ha I Egra, 8. W. 


So sn AR.] The air of Bohemia Proper is not thought ſo whole- 


dan as that of the reſt of Germany, though its ſoil and produce are 


pretty mnch the ſame. 8 | S 
I RI 3 8 FE: EY 
MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS.]- Bohemia, though almoſt ſurrounded 


with mountains, contains none of note or dittinction: its woods are 


many, aud the chief rivers are the Elbe, Muldau, and Eger. 


4 38 + 8 . 8 , Oh 5 .* N 
. METALS AND MINERALS, | This kingdom contains rich mines of 
ler, quickfilyer, copper, iron, lead, ſulphur, and 1alipetre : its chief 


Mnulattures are linen, copper, iron, and glaſs. 


» F 3 | — | 8 | 
OPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, About 150 years ago, Bo- 


Cbsroxs, AND DIVERSIONS, ( hemia was computed to con- 
a mar 3,000,000 of inhabitants; but at preſent they are thought not 
10 excved 2,109,000. The Bohemians, in their pertons, habits, and man- 
is, relemble the Germans. There is among them no middle ſtate of 
people; for ever & 0 
enpcror Joſeph II. generouſly diſcharged the Bohemian peatunt;, on the 


52 % 
3 


| 12,060 


lord is a ſovereign, and every tensut a ſlave. But the 
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1 jection. Their cuſtoms and diverfions are the ſame as Germany. £ 
REL1610N.] Though popery is the eftablithed religion of Bohemia, 


546 BOHEMIA, 


imperial demeſnes, from the ſtate of villanage in which they have been 7 


long and ſo unjuſtly retained; and it will be happy if his example ſhould 
be followed by the Bohemian nobility, and they be thereby induced no 
longer to deprive their vaſſals of the rights of human nature. Althougl 
the Bohemians, at preſent, are not remarkable either for arts or arms, yt 
they formerly diftinguithed themſelves as the moſt intrepid affertors of 
civil and religious liberty in Europe; witneſs the early introduction of 
the reformed reli gion into their country, when it was ſcarcely known in 
any other; the many glorious defeats they gave to the Auſtrian power, 
and their generous ſtruggles for independency. Their virtues may be 
confidered as the cauſes of their decay, as no means were leſt unemployed 
by their deſpotic maſters for breaking their ſpirit : though it is certain 
their internal jealouſies and diſſenſions greatly contributed to their ſub- 


yet there are many proteſtants among the inhabitants, who are now tole- 
rated in the free exerciſe of their religion: and ſome of the Moravians 
have embraced a viſionary unintelligible proteſtantiſm, if it deſerves that 
name, Which they have propagated, by their zealous miſſionaries, in ſe- 
veral parts of the globe. They have a meecting-houſe in London, and 
obtained an act of parliament for a ſettlement in the plantations. 
ARCHBISHOPRIC AND EISHORICS.] Prague is the only Bohemian 
archbiſhopric. The biſhoprics are Köningſgratz, Breſlau, and Olmutz. 
LaxGUaGe.] The proper language of the Bohemians is a dialect of 
the Sclavonian, but they generally ſpeak German and High Dutch. 
UNIVERSITY. ] Theonly univerſity in Bohemia is that of Prague. 
CITIES AND TowNs. | Prague, the capital of Bohemia, is one of the 


fineft and moſt magnificent cities in Europe, and famous for its noble 


bridge. Its circumference is fo large, that the grand Pruſſian army, in 
its laſt ſiege, never could completely inveſt it. For this reaſon it is able to 
make a vigorous defence in cafe of a regular fiege. The inhabitants are 
thought not to be proportioned to its capaciouſneſs, being computed not 
to exceed 70,000 Chriſtians, and about 13,000 Jews. It contains ninety 
two churches and chapels, and forty cloiſters. It is a place of little or 10 
trade, and therefore the middling inhabitants are not wealthy ; but the 
Jews are ſaid to carry on a large commerce in jewels. Bohemia conta!ns 
many other towns, ſome of which are fortified ; but they are neither fe- 
markable for ſtrength or manufactures. Olmutz is the capital of Moravia; 
it is well forutied, and has manufactures of woollen, iron, glaſs, papel, 
8 gunpowder. Breſlau, the capital of Silefia, has been already de: 
cribed. | 3 


COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES:] See Germany. 


 CoxsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] The forms, and only the forms, 


of the old Bohemian conſtitution ſtill ſubſiſt; but the government under 
the emperor is Ceſpotic. Their ſtates are compoſed of the clergy, nobility, 
gentry, and repre:entatives of towns. Their ſovereigns of late have 2 
been fond of provoking thera by ill uſage, as they have a general 8 
towards the Auſtrians. This kingdom is frequently deſcribed as part « 

Germany, but with little reaſon, for it is not in any of the nine circles 
nor does it contribute any thing towards the forces or revenues of the _ 
pire, nor is it {iibject to any of its laws, What gives ſome colour tO 4 8 
miſtake, is, that the king of Bohemia is the firſt ſecular elector or 4 
empire, and their kings have been elected emperors of Germa!) 1 

many years. „ „ 3 

RkEvzxoks.] The revenues of Bohemia are whatever the ſovereign 


i 
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« is pleaſed to exact from the ſtates of the kingdom, when they are an- 
nually aſſembled at Prague. They may perhaps amount to 500,0001. 
a year. | 


and pafled in ſaltier, crowned, langued, and armed, Or. 

Hisrokv.] The Bohemian nobility uſed to elect their own princes, 
though the emperors of Germany ſometimes impoſed a king upon them, 
and at length uſurped that throne themſelves. In the year 1438, Al- 
bert II. of Auſtria, received three crowns, Hungary, the empire, and 
Bohemia. | | 2 | 
In 1414, John Hutſs, and Jerome of Prague, two of the firſt reformers, 
and vohemians, were burnt at the council of onſtance, though the em- 

peror of Germany had given them his protection. This occaſioned an in- 
iurrection in Bohemia: the people of Prague threw the emperor's officers 
out of the windows of the council-chamiber ; and the famous Ziſca, aſ- 
ſembling an army of 40.000 Bohemians, defrated the emperor's forces in 
ſeveral engagements, and drove the imperialiſts out of the kingdom. 
The divifions of the Huflites among themſelves enabled the emperor to 
regain and keep poſſeſſion of Bohemia, though an attempt was made to 


throw off the imperial yoke, by electing, in the year 1618, a proteftant 


king in the perſon of the prince palatine, ſon-in-law to James I. of 
England, The misfortunes of this prince are well known. He was driven 
from Bohemia by the emperor's generals, and, being ſtripped of his other 
dominions, was forced to depend on the court of England for a ſubſiſtence, 
since the war of thirty years, which deſolated the whole empire, the 
Bohemians have remained ſubject to the Houſe of Auſtria, | 


— 


HUNGARY. 
ExTENT AND SITUATION. ; | 
3 Miles. Degrees. Sq. M. 
ength 300 16-35 and 26 Eaſt long 
| hetw 6 185 . 
Breadth 200 „ 5 5 and 49-35 North lat. a 36,000 
| Containing 87,575 ſquare miles, with 57 inhabitants to each. 


Bounpar es.] I HAT part of Hungary which belongs to the Houſe of 
„ Auſtria (for it formerly included Tranſylvania, 
*cayoma, Croatia, Morlachia, Servia, Walachia, and other countries) 
i bounded by Poland on the North; by Tranſylvania and Walachia 
. aſt; by Sclavonia South; and by Auſtria and Moravia Veſt. Mo 
The kingdom of Hungary is uſually divided into Upper and Lower 
” Hungary. : En, 
UrpER HUNGARY, Non H or THE DANugE. 

3 : | Chief Towns. | | 

3 "Ss ſitnated on the Danube, Tokay, N. E. 

E. long. 17-30. N. lat. 48-20. 2 ZE 

Newhanſe], NV ä MY pn 1 = 
Leopoldſadt, N. W. Monte N 'K 

gatz, N. E. 


Chremnitz.! | box : 
Ween "Ws Waradin, Great, E. 
N. 4 bt * _ 8 * i. . * 

fer , In the middle, Segedin, S. E. | 


Eſperies, N ; 

lperies J. . 4 8 $ 

Car? {Agria, in the middle. 
N. Felt, on the Danmbe, oppoſite to 

B Auda. | | 


Aras.) The arms of Bohemia are, argent, a liongules, the tail moved, 
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| HUNGARY. 
Lowzs HUNGARY, SOUTH OP THE DAN UBE., 
Chief Towns. 


Buda, on the Danube, E. long. 19-20. Altenburg, W. oppoſite to the iſland 


N. lat. 47-40. of Schat. _ Y 
Gran. on the Danube, above Buda. Weiſſenburg, or Alba Regalis, ſitu- 
Comorra, on the Danube, in the| ated E. of the lake called the 


iſland of Schutt. Platten Sea. | 
| Raab, on the Danube, oppoſite to Kaniſba. S.W. of the Platten Sea, 
| the iflang of Schutt. Five Churches, N. of the river 
| Drave. 8 3 


To which may be added Tameſwar, which has been conſidered as 


| diſtinct from Hungary, becauſe it was formerly governed by an indepen- 


dent king; 2nd it has ſeveral times been in poſſeſſion of the Turks; but 
the Auſtrians gaining poſſeſſion gt it, it was incorporated into the kingdom 
of Hungary in 1778. The province of Temeſwar is ninety-four miles 
long, and fixty-ſeven broad, containing about 3850 miles: it has been 


divided into four diſtricts, Cſadat, Temeſwar, Werſchez, and Lugos. 
_ Temeſwar. the principal town, is ſituated E. lon. 22-15, N. lat. 45-54. 


AIR, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.) The air, and conſequently the climate, 
of the ſouthern parts of Hungary, is found to be unhealthful, owing to 
its numerous lakes, ſtagnated waters, and marſhes ; but the northern part 
being mountainous and barren, the air is ſweet and wholeſome. No 
country in the world can boaſt a richer foil than that plain which ex- 
tends 300 miles, from Preſburg to Belgrade, and produces corn, orals, 
eſculent plants, tobacco, ſatfron, aſparagus, melons, hops, pulte, millet, 
buck- wheat, delicious wine, fruits of varions kinds, peaches, mulberry- 
trees, cheſnuts, and wood: corn is in ſuch plenty, that it ſells for one- 
Axth part of its price in England. | | 
Rivers.) Theſe are the Danube, Drave, Save, Teyſſe, Merith, and 
n | 1 TO 

WarER.] Hungary contains ſeveral lakes, particularly four among 
the Carpathian mountains, of confiderable extent, and abounding with 
fiſh. The Hungarian baths and mineral waters are eſteemed the moſt 
ſovereign of any in Europe; but th-ir magnificent buildings, raiſed by 
the Turks when in poſſeſſion of the country, particularly thoſe of Buda, 
are ſuffered to go to decay. 8 

MovuNnTarns.] The Carpathian mountains, which divide Hungary 
from Poland on the north, are the chief in Hungary; though many 
detached mountains are found in the country. Their tops are gen”: 
rally covered with wood, and on their ſides grow the richeſt grapes in 
the world. | | | „ | 

MzTats axD MINERALS.] Hungary is remarkably wel! ſrocked 
with both. It abounds not only with gold and filver mines, but with 
plenty of excellent copper, vitriol, iron, orpiment, quickfilrer, chry- 
ſocolla, and terra-ſigillata. Before Hungary became the ſeat of deftrue- 
tive wars between Turks and Chriſtians, or fell under the power of the 
Houic of Auſtria, thoſe mines were furniſhed with proper works an 
workmen, and produced vaſt revenues to the native princes: Fhe _ 
garian gold and filver employed imint-houſes, not oply in FungaTy, - 
in Germany, and the continent of Europe; but all thoſe mines e 2 
greatly diminiſhed in their value, their works being deſtroyed or 5 
moliſhed: ſome of them, however, {till fubſiſt, to the great emolument 
of the natives. | | | x 


SE i 
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VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS. ] Hungary is remarkable 6 
or a fine breed of horſes, generally mouſe- coloured, and highly eſteemed | 
1 by military officers, ſo that great numbers of them are exported. There | 
is a remarkable breed of large rams in the neighbourhood of Preſburg. 8 
In general its other vegetable and animal productions are the ſame with f 
thole of Germany and the neighbouring countries. The Hungarian 9 
wines, however, particularly Tokay, are preferable to thoſe of any other | 
country, at leaſt in Europe. | | 

PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- ) It was late before the north- 

NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. Bn barbarians drove the Ro- 
mans out of Hungary ; and ſome of the deſcendants of their legionary | 
forces are ſtill to be diſtinguiſhed in the inland parts, by their ſpeaking þ 


a * 
** 
e 


Latin. Before the Turks obtained poſſeſſion of Conſtantinople. Hun- 
gary was one of the moſt populous and flouriſhing kingdoms in Europe: 
and if the Houſe of Auſtria thouid give the proper encouragement to the | 
inhabitants to repair their works, and clear their fens, it might become | 
ſo again. The population of Hungary, excluſive of Tranſylvania. Scla- . 
vonia, and Dalmatia, was eſtimated, in 1776, by the celebrated Buſchin, 
to be 3,170,000 ; and Mr. Windiſh, an Hungarian, in his Geography of 
Hungary, publiſhed in 1780, ſays © the population, according to a new 
acenrate examination, is 3,170.000, excluding "Tranſylvania, Sclavonaa, 
and Dalmatia.” But the committee appointed by the diet of 1791, to 


— Wf..0 FIBA . IMO as hoes» 
Ta 


inquire into things of this nature, & ſome of whoſe notes,” ſays Mr. | 1 
Townſon, a late intelligent traveller in this country, © I have had in my fl 
hands, eſtimate the population of Hungary, in its greateſt extent, but al- _ "Þ 


ways excluding Tranſylvania, at about 8.000,000, which, they add, is 
1777 fouls per ſquare mile. In N 61 of Mr. Slotzer's Staats Anzeigen, 
there is a detailed account, which makes the total population 7,417,415.” I 
The Hungarians are a brave, generoas, and hardy race of men; their 1 
manners are peculiar to themſelves; and they pique themſelves on being | 
deſcended from thoſe heroes who formed the bulwark of Chriftendom 
againtt the infidels. In their perſons they are well made. Their fur- | 
caps, their cloſe-bodied coats, girded by a ſaſh, and their cloak or man- | 
tle, which is ſo contrived as to buckle under the arm, ſo that the right- | i 
hand may be always at liberty, gives them an air of military dignity. RE 
The men ſhave their beards, but preſerve their whitkers on their upper 71 
lips, Their uſual arms are the broad-ſword, and a kind of pole-axe, _ "I 
beſides their fire-arms. The ladies are reckoned handſomer than thoſe | 
of Auiiria; and their ſable dreſs, with fleeves ſtrait to their arms, and | 
their ſtays faſtened before with gold, pear}, or diamond little buttons, are | 
well known to the French and Engliſh ladies. Both men and women, | 
in what they call the mine towns, wear fur and even ſheep-tkin dreſſes. 
he inns upon the roads are moſt miſerable hovels, and even thoſe ſel- 
dom to be met with. The hogs, which yield the chief animal food for 
the peafants, and their poultry, live in the ſame apartment with their 
OFners, The gout and fever, owing to the unwholeſomeneſs of the air, 
are the predominant diſeaſes in Hungary. The natives in general are in- 
dolent, and leave trade and manufactures to the Greeks and other 
rangers lettled in their country, the flatneſs of which renders travelling 
commocious, either by land or water. The diverſions of the inhabitants 
wide the warlike and athletic kind. They are in general a brave and 
ER mous people. Their anceſtors, even fince the beginaing of the 
Laer Poon; y, were ſo jealous of their liberties, that. rather than be ty- 
e by the Houte of Auſtria, they often put themtelves under 
Protection of the Ottoman court; but their fidelity to the late em- 
| 2. N.3 3 | 
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reſs-· queen, notwithſtanding the provocations they received from lier 
houſe, will be always remembered to their honour. | 
The inhabitants of Temeſwar, a province lately incorporated inta 
the kingdom of Hungary, are computed at 450,000. There are in this 
country many faraons, or gypſies, ſuppoſed to be real deſcendants of - 
the ancient Egyptians. They are faid to reſemble the ancient Egyp- 
tians in their features, in their propenſity to melantholy, and in many 
of their manners and cuſtoms; and it is atlerted, that the lafcivious © 
dances of Iſis, the worthip of onions, many famous Egyp ian ſuperſi- 
tions and ſpecifics, and the Egyptian method of hatching eggs by means 
of dung, are ſtill in uſe among the female gypſies in Temeſwar. 
REL1610Nn.}] The eſtabliſhed religion of the Hungarians is the Ro- 
man-catholic, though the mayor part of the inhabitants are proteſtants, or 
Greeks ; and they now enjoy the full exerciſe of their religious liberties, 
ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.| The archbithoprics are Pret- 
burg, Gran, and Colocza. The biſhoprics are Great Waradin, Agria, 
Veſprin, Raab, and Five Churches. : | 
LANGUAGE. As the Hungarians are mixed with Germans, Sclayo- 
nians, and Walachians, they have a variety of dialects, and one of them 
is ſaid to reſemble the Hebrew. The better and the middlemoſt ranks 
ſpeak German; and almoſt all, even of the common people, tpeak Latin, 
either pure or barbarous, ſo that the Latin may be ſaid to be here fill a 
living language. — | 
INIVERSITIES.] In the univerſities (if they can be properly ſo called) 
of Firnan, Buba, Raab, and Caſchaw, are profeſſors of the ſeveral arts 
and ſciences, who uſed generally to be Jeſuits ; ſo that the Lutherans 
and Calviniſts, who are more numerous than the Roman-catholics in 
Hungary, go to the German and other univerſities. & > 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, } The artificial curioſities of this 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 5 country confiit of its bridges, 
baths, and mines. The bridge of Kileck, built over the Danube and 
Drave, is, properly ſpeaking, a continuation of bridges, five miles in 
length, fortified with towers at certain diſtauces. It was an important 
paſs during the wars between the Turks and Hungarians. A bridge 
of boats runs over the Danube, half a mile long, between Buda and 
Peſt; and about twenty Hungarian miles diſtant from Belgrade are thc 
remains of a bridge erected by the Romans, judged to be the moſt mag: 
nificent of any in the world. The baths and mines here have nothing 
to diltinguith them from the like works in other countries. 
One of the moſt remarkable natural curiofities of Hungary is a cavern, 
in a mountain near. Szelitze; the aperture of this cavern, which frois 
the ſouth, is eighteen fathoms high, and eight broad: its fubterrancous 
paſſages confift entirely of ſolid rock. ſtretehing away farther ſouth tun 
has yet been diſcovered: as far as it is practicable to go, the height 15 
found to be fifty fathoms, and the breadth twenty: fix. Many wonder- 
ful particulars are related of this cavera. Aſtoniſhing rocks arc common 
in Hungary, and ſome of its churches arc of admirable architecture- 
CIES, rows, FORTS, AND OTHER Theſe are generally decaf: 
EDIVICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, ed from their ancient magit- 
ficence; but many of the fortificitions are ſtill very ſtrong, and kept in 
good order. Pretburg is fortitied. In it the Hungarian regalie . 
Kept. The crown, in the year 1784, was removed to Vienna Dy _ 
of ths, emperor Joſeph II. Ent this meaſure gave lo great offence, yo 
excited ſuch violent dilcontents, that it was ſent back to Buda in 15 58 
where it was received with the moſt extravagant teſtimonies of % 
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whole city and ſuburbs being illuminated This crown was ſent, in the 


year 1000, by pope Sylveſter II. to Stephen, king of Hungary, and 


was made after that of the Greek emperors : it is of folid gold, weighing 


nine marks and three ounces, ornamented with fifty-three ſapphires, 
fifty rubies, one large emerald, and three hundred and thirty-eight 
pearls. Beſides theſe ſtones, are the iniages of the apoſtles and the pa- 
triarchs. The pope added to this crown a filver patriarchal croſs, 
which was afterwards inſerted in the arms of Hungary. At the :o7e- 
mony of the coronation, a biſhop carries it before the king. From the 
croſs is derived the title of apoſtolic king; the uſe of which was renew- 
ed under the reign of the empreſs-queen Maria-Therefa. The ſceptre 
and the globe of the kingdom are of Arabian gold; the mantle, which 


is of fine linen, is ſaid to be the work of Giſele, ſponſe of St. Stephen, 


who, they ſay, embroidered in gold the image of Jeſus Chriſt crucified, 


2 


and many other images of the patriarchs and apoſtles, with a number of 
inſcriptions. The ſword is two-edged, and rounded at the point. Buda, 


formerly the capital of Hungary, retains little of its ancient magnifi- 
cence, but its ſtrength and fortifications; and the ſame may be ſaid of 
Feſt, which lies on the oppoRte fide of the Danube. Raab is likewiſe 
a ſtrong city, as are Gran and Comorra. Tokay has been already men- 
tioned for the excellency of its wines. | Regs 
CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] After having mentioned the na- 
tira! produce of the country, it is ſufficient to ſay, that the chief manu- 
factures and exports of the natives confiſt of metals, drugs, and ſalt. 
ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.| The Hungarians diſlike the 
term of queen, and even called the late empreſs-queen, king Thereſa. 
Their government preſerves the remains of many checks upon the regal 
power. They have a diet or parliament, which aflembly conſiſts of ta- 
bles or houſes ; the firft compoſed of magnates, or the great officers of 
the crown, princes, counts, barons, and archbiſhops ; and the ſecond 
of the abbots, prelates, and deputies from the. chapters and each of the 
two and fifty counties, into which the kingdom is divided. Theſe 
bouſes, however, form but one body, as their votes are taken together. 
The diet, beſides being convened on all great national events, ſhould 


met at ſtated times. Under Matthias Corvinus, and Ferdinand I. it 


was decreed they ſhould be annual; and, under Leopold I. that they 
thould be triennial ; which was confirmed by Charles VI. and is ſtill 
confidered as the conſtitutional period. But ſovereigns and their mini- 
ers often with to get rid of theſe incumbrances; and lately, from 1764 
to 1790, no diet was held; though many important affairs had happen- 


ed within this period. It ought not to fit more than two months. 


There is likcwiſe a Hungary-othce, which reſembles our chancery, and 
which reſides at Vienna; as the ſtadtholder's council, which comes 


_ Þretty near the Britiſh privy-council, but has a municipal juriſdiction, 


does at Preſburg. Every royal town has its ſenate ; and the Geſpan- 
lehafts reſemble our Juſtices of the peace. Pefides this, they have an ex- 
chequer and nine chambers, and other ſubordinate courts. | 
Mitrtagy STRENGTH. | The emperor.can bring into he field, at any 
me, 50.009 Hungarians in their own countrv, but ſeldom draws out of 
it above 10.000; theſe are generally light horte, and well known in mo- 
dern times by the name of Haflars.” They are not near fo large as the 


Germar e ; i 
man horſe; and therefore the huſſars ſtapd up on their thort ſtirrnps _ 


when they ff 


lervid Ahle 7 : ' 
nceable m war, that the greateſt powers in Furope have troops that 
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in their caps, according to the number of enemies they pretend to hace 
killed: both hoſe and foot are an excellent militia, very good at a pur. 

ſuit, or ravaging and plundering a country, but not equal to regular 
troops in a pitched battle. The ſovereign may ſummon the Hungarian 
nobility to take the field and defend their country, This ſervice i call- 
ed an inſurrectio, and from it the high clergy are not exempt. In the 
frequent wars in which Hungary was formerly engaged, principally a. 
gainſt the i urks, this ſervice was a rather ſevere obligation. The num. 
ber of combatants each brought into the field was in proportion to his 
eſtate. The archbithop of Gran, aud the biſhop of Erlau, brought 
each two ſtands of colours, and under each ſtand a thouſand men ; the 
archbiſhop of Colocza, and ſeveral biſhops, a thouſand each. In the 
fatal battle of Mohatch, ſeven biſhops were left on the field. A gene. 
ral iſurrection of this kind was ſummoned by the emperor in the preſent 
war; but the treaty of Campo Formto having been concluded before the 
troops to raiſed began to act, they returned home. | | 

Coixs.} Hungary was formerly remarkable for its coinage; and there 
are ſtil! extant, in the cabinets of the curious, a complete ſeries of coins 
of their former kings. More Greek and Roman medals have been dit- 
covered in this country than perhaps in any other in Europe. | 
ARus.] The eraperor, as king of Hungary, for armorial enſigns, bears 

quarterly, barwiſe, argent and gules, of eight pieces. | 


a 


HisToRY.] The Huns, after ſubduing this country in the middle of 
the third century, communicated their name to it, being then part of 
the ancient Pannonia. They were ſucceeded by the furious Goths; 
the Goths were expelled by the Lombards; they by the Avari; who 
were followed by the Sclavi in the beginning of the th century. At 
the cloſe of it, the Anigours emigrated from the banks of the Volga, 
and took poſſeſſion of the country. Hungary was formerly an aſſem- 
blage of different ftates; and the firſt who aſſumed the title of king was 
Stephen, in the year 997, when he embraced Chriſtianity. In his reign, 
the form of government was eftabliſhed, and the crown rendered elee- 
tive. About the year 1310, king Charles Robert aſcended the throne, | 
and ſubdued Bulgaria, Servia, Croatia, Dalmatia, Sclavonia, and ma- F 
ny other provinces; but many of thoſe conqueſts were afterwards re- 
duced by the Venetians, Turks, and other powers. In the 15th cen: 
tury, Huniades, who was guardian to the infant king Ladiſlaus, bravely 
repulſed the Turks when they invaded Hungary; and upon the death 
of Ladiſlaus, the Hungarians, in 1438, raited Matthias Corvinus, ſon 

« of Huniades, to their throne. Lewis, king of Hungary, in 1520, was 
killed in a battle, fighting againſt Solyman, emperor of the Turks, 
This battle almoſt proved fatal to Hungary : but the archduke Ferdinand, 
brother to the emperor Charles V. having married the {:{ter of Lewis, he 

_ clauncd the title of Hungary, in which he ſucceeded, with ſome diftt 
culty ; and that kingdom kas ever ſince belonged to the Houſe of Auftria, 
though by its conſtitution its crown ought to be elective.— For the ret 
of the Hungarian hiſtory, fee Germany. 
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|. TRANSYLVANIA, SCLAVONIA, CROATIA, avn 


HUNGARIAN DALMATIA. 


T He8E countries appear under one diviſion, for ſeveral reaſons, and 

particularly becaufe we have no account ſufficientiy exact of their 
extent and boundaries. The moſt authentic is as follows: — TRANSTDL- 
vaxl belongs to the Houſe of Auſtria, and is bounded on the North 


by the Carpathian mountains, which divide it from Poland; on the Eaſt : 
by Moldavia and Walachia ; on the South by Walachia; and on the 


Weſt by Upper and Lower Hungary. It lies between twenty-two and 
twenty-ſix degrees of Eaſt longitude, and forty-five and forty-eight of 
North latitude. Its length is about 180, and its breadth 120 miles; and 
contains nearly 14,400 ſquare miles, furrounded on all fides by high 


mountains. Its produce, vegetables, and animals, are almoft the ſame 
with thoſe of Hungary. The air 1s wholeſome and temperate ; but the 


wine of this country, though good, is not equal to the Hungarian. Its 
chief city is Hermanſtadt, and its interior government fti}} partakes 


greatly of the ancient fendal ſy ſtem, being compoted of many indepen - 
dent fates and princes, who are little more than nominally ſubject to the 
Auſtrians. Papiſts, Lutherans, Calvinifts, Socinians, Arians, Greeks, 


Mahometans,. and other ſectaries, here enjoy their ſeveral religions. 
Tranſylvania is thought to add but little to the Auftrian revenue, though 
it exports ſome metals and ſalt to Hungary. The other large places are 


Sageſwar, Millenback, and Newmark. All forts of proviftons are very 
cheap, and excellent in their kinds. Hermanſtadt is a large, ſtrong, and 
well-built city, as are Clauſenburg and Weiflenburg. The teat of go- 
vernment is at Hermanſtadt, and the governor is aſſiſted by a council 
made up of Roman-catholics, Calviniſts, and Lutherans. The diet, or 
parliament, meets by ſummons, and receives the commands of the ſo- 
vereign, to whom cf late they have been more devoted than formerly. 
They have a liberty of making remonſtrances and repreſentations in caſe 


* 8 . 


of grievances, | | 

| ranſylvania is part of ancient Dacia, the inhabitants of which long 
employed the Roman arms before they could be ſubdued. It was over- 
run by the Goths on the decline of the Roman empire, and then by the 
Huns. Their deſcendants retain the ſame military character. The po- 


pulation of the country is not aſcertained ; but if the 'Tranſylvanians 


can bring into the field, as has been aſſerted, 30,000 trogps, the whole 


number of inhabitants muſt be conſiderable. At preſent, their military 


force is reduced to fix regiments of 1500 each ; but it is well known, that, 
during the laſt two wars in which the Houſe of Auftria was engaged, 
the Tranſylvanians, did great ſervices. Hermanſtadt is its only bi- 
Iopric; and the Franſylvanians at preſent ſeem to trouble themſelves 


little either about learning or religion, though the Roman-catholic is 


the eftabliſhed church. Stephen I. king of Hungary, introduced 
Chriſtianity there about the year 1000; and it was afterwards governed 
y an Hungarian vaivod or viceroy. The various revolutions in their 
povenment. prove their impatience under {lavery; and though the 


tr Q V , * } 4 : . - FRY ” - 
"ly of Cariowitz, in 1699, gave the ſorercignty of Tranſylvania, 
to the Houſe of Auſtria, yet the natives enjoy what 


as alſo of Sclavonia, 
de mey call a loyal ariſtocracy, which their ſovereigns do not think 
e o invade. In October, 1784, on account of the real or feigned 
Ppreſſions of the nobility, near 16,000 aſſembled, and committed great 
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depredations on thoſe whoſe conduct had been obnoxious to them, Se. 
veral had their palaces burnt, and were glad to eſcape with their lives, 
The revolters were diſappointed in their attempt on Clauſenburg; and 
afterwards offered to ſeparate, and go home in peace, on the terms of a 
general pardon, better treatment from the nobility, and a freedom from 
vaſſalage. Lenient terms were granted to them ; and, with the puniſh- 
ment of a few, the inſurrection was ſuppreſſed. * | 
ScCLAvoNIa lies between the 17th and 21ſt degrees of Eaſt jongitude, - 
and the 55th and 46th of North latitude. It is thought to be about 200 


| miles in length, and 60 in breadth, and contains about 10,000 ſquare 
miles. Tt is bounded by the. Drave on the North, by the Danuhe on 


the Eaſt, by the Save on the South, and by Stiria in Auſtria on the 
Weſt. The reaſon why Hungary, Tranſylvania, Sclavonia, and the 


other-nations, ſubject to the Houſe of Auftria in thoſe parts, contain a 


ſurpriſing variety of people, differing in name, language, and manners, 
is becauſe liberty here made its laſt ſtand againſt the Roman arms, which 
by deyrees forced the remains of the different nations they had con- 
quered into thoſe quarters. The thickneſs of the woods, the rapidity 
of the rivers, and the ſtrength of the country, favoured their refiſtance 
and their deſcendants, notwithſtanding the power of the Turks, the 
Auftrians, the Hungarians, and the Poles, ſtill retain the ſame ſpirit of 
independency. Without regarding the arrangements made by the ſo- 
vereigns of Europe, they are quite under the government that leaves 
them moſt at liberty. That they are generous as well as brave, appears 
from their attachment to the Houſe of Auſtria, which, till the laſt two 
wars, never was ſenſible of their value and valour ; inſomuch, that it is 
well known that they preterved the pragmatic ſanction, and kept the 
imperial crown in that family. The Sclavonians formerly ſo much 


employed the Roman arms, that it is thought the word /ave took its 


original from them, on account of the great numbers of them who were 
carried into bondage, ſo late as the reign of Charlemagne. Though 
Sclavonia yields neither in beauty nor fertility to Hungary and Tran- 
Iylvania, yet the ravages of war are ſtill viſible in the face of the coun- 
try, which lies in a great meaſure unimproved. The Sclavonians are 
zealous Roman-catholics, though Greeks and Jews are tolerated. Here 
we meet with two biſhoprics ; that of Poſega, which is the capital of 
the country, and Zagrab, which lies on the Drave ; but we know of no 
univerſities. Eſſeck is a large and ſtrong town, remarkable, as before . 
noticed, for a wooden bridge over the Drave, and adjoining marſhes, 
five miles long and fifteen pieces broad, built by the Turks. Waradin | 
and Peterwaradin are places noted in the wars between the Auſtrians 
and Turks. The inhabitants are compoſed of Servians, Radzians, 


Croats, Walachians, Germans, Hungarians, and a vaſt number of 


other people, whoſe names were never known even to the Auſtrians 

themſelves, but from the military muſter- rolls, when they poured their 
troops into the field during the laſt two wars. In 1740, Sclavonia Was 
united to Hungary, and the ſtates ſend repreſentatives to the diet of 


Hungary. 


Croarra lies between the 15th and 17th degrees of eaft longitude, 
and the 45th and 47th of north latitude. It is eighty miles in Jength, 
and ſeventy in breadth, and. contains about 2,500 ſquare miles, The 
manners, government, religion, language, and cuſtoms of the Croats, ae 
fimilar to thoſe of the Sclavonians and Tranſylvanians, who are _ | 
neighbours. They are excellent irregular troops, and, as ſuch, are fame 
in modern hiſtory, under the name of Pandours, and various other defig- 
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© nitions, The truth is, the Houſe of Auſtria finds its intereſt in ſuffer- 
ing them and the neighbouring nations to live in their own manner. 


The towns are blended with each other, there ſcarcely being any di- 
ſtinction of boundaries. Carolftadt is a place of ſome note, but Zagrab 
(already mentioned) is the capital of Croatia. All the ſovereignty exer- 


ciſed over them by the Auſtrians ſeems to conſiſt in the military arrange- 


ments for bringing them occaſionally into the field. A viceroy prefides 


over Croatia, jointly with Sclavonia, and | 


Hungarian DALMATIA. This lies in the upper part of the Adriatic 
Sea, and conſiſts of five diſtricts, in which the moſt remarkable places 


are the two following: Segna, which is a royal free town, fortified 


both by nature and art, and ſituated near the ſea, in a bleak, mountain- | 


ous, and barren ſoil. 'The biſhop of this place is a ſuffragan to the 
archbithop of Spalatro. Here are twelve churches, and two convents. 
The governor refides in the old palace, called the Royai Caſtle. 2. Ot- 
toſchatz, a frontier fortification on the river Gatzka. That part of the 
fortreſs where the governor and the greateſt part of the garriſon reſide 
is ſurrounded with a wall and ſome towers : but the reſt of the buildings, 
which are mean, are erected on piles in the water: ſo that one neigh- 
bour cannot viſit another without a boat. | 
Near Segna dwell the Uſcocs, a people, who, being galled by oppreſ- 
fion, eſcaped out of Daimatia ; from whence they obtained the name of 
| Uſeoes, from the word Scoco, which ſignifies a deſerter. They are alto 
called ſpringers, or leapers, from the agility with which they leap, rather 
than walk, along this rugged and mountainous country. Some of them. 
live in ſcattered houſes, and others in large villages. "They are a rough, 
ſavage people, large-bodied, courageous, and given to rapine; but their 
viſible employment is grazing. They ute the Walachian language, and 
in their religious ſentiments and mode of worſhip. approach neareſt to 
the Greek church; but ſome of them are Roman-catholics. 
Apart of Walachia belongs allo to the emperor as well as to the 
Turks. It lies to the eaſt of Tranſylvania, and its principal towns are 
Tregohitz, Buchareſt, and Severin. - Mb 
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K Miles. Degrees. „ 
ength 700 16 and 34 Faſt longitude, 
Breadth 680 0 SY ſ 46 and 57 North latitade: 


Containing 160, 800 ſquare miles, with 55 inhabitants to each, 


Bounpaxies.] Bxerorg the late extraordinary partition of this coun- 
5 . try, the kingdom of Poland, with the great duchy of 
Lithuania annexed (anciently called Sarmatia), was bounded on the 
North by Livonia, Muſcovy, and the Baltic Sea; on the Eaſt by Muſ- 
ei on the South. by Hungary, Turkey, and Little Tartary; on the 


Veſt by Germany; and, bad the form of its government been as perfect 


s it a+: | ; - 
3 ätuation was compact, it might have been one of the moſt power- 
Zdloms in Europe, Its grand diviſions were, oY 
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. 556 POLAND, INCLUDING LITHUANIA. 
8 | - te | 1 | 
* ö | 2 2 ; | | 
1 POLAND. pe” 5 CutEF Towxs. 
| 1 ä | 1} Miles. | Miles. {os | 
| 16 "Protef: - * Courland, ſub- 3 80 Mittaw | | 4 
. re e na Ws f 
I” . | E : 4 
| Lithuania -'- - | 333 | 310 [Wilna , 
ff q ö 5 ö 
1 Podolia - - - - | 360 120 Karfinleck 
yl | Volhinia - - - 305 150 Lucko 
wi Great Poland - = } 208 | 180 |Gnetna 
. | Red Ruflia - - 2532 þ 185 |Lemburg | z 
00 Little Poland = - 230 150 [Cracow 7 þ 
TY Papiſts - - - & . ö | | | 1 
* | Puleſia - » - - | 186 97 Brefci | 4 
| | Maſovia = = - 152 90 [Warsaw el. 5 _ / JN 
5 — N. lat. 52. 15. fl 
| Samogitia = - = 155 98 Raſiem | — 
: | Pruilia Royal, | 28 SH 'A 
| or 118 104 Elbing 
| Poliſh Pruſſia 8 
| { Polachia - - - | 133 | 42 |Bielk. | 
4 Dantzic, Thorn, and Elbing, in Pruſſia Royal, are ſtyled free cities, and were unde! 
| the protection of Poland, but were ſeized by the late king of Pruſſia. 


Afﬀter the final diſmemberment in 1793, Poland was diftributed 
among. the partitioning powers as follows: po | 


Little Poland | | 
Auſtria Red Ruſſia Now Galicia and Lodomeria, 
| A part of Podolia . e | 
Great Poland 
\ Poliſh Pruſſia 
Pruſſia < A ſmall part of Lithuania 
Matovia ED | 
Polachia. x 
Samogitia 8 
NY Remainder of Lithuania 
Ruſtia4 Poleſia | 
© * Volhinia 
| Podolia. 3 5 | 1 88 
NaMES.] It is generally thought that Poland takes its name from Polu, 
or Pole, a Sclavonian word ſignifying a country fit for hunting; for 
which none was formerly more proper, on account of its plains, woods, 
wild beaſts, and game of every kind. | | 
- CLrimarTs.] The air of Poland is ſuch as may be expected from ſo 
tenſive but level a climate, In the north parts, it is cold, but healthy, 
The Carpathian mountains, which ſeparate Poland from Hungafx, are 
covered*with everlaſting ſnow, which has been known to fall in the 
midſt of ſummer. Upon the whole, however, the climate of Poland 15 
temperate, and far from being fo unſettled, either in winter or tummers 
as might be ſuppoſed from fo northerly a fituation ; but the air is rather 
inſalubrious on account of the numerous woods and moraſſes. . 
SOIL, PRODUCE, AND WATERS.] Poland is, in general, a —_——— 
and the foil is fertile in corn, as appears from the vaſt quantities tha 
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are ſent from thence down the Viſtula to Dantzic, and which are bought 
up by the Dutch, and other nations. The paſtures of Poland, eſpeci- 
ally in Podolia, are extremely rich. Here are mines of filver, copper, 
iron, ſalt, and coals; Lithuania abounds in iron, ochre, black agate, 
ſeveral ſpecies of copper and iron pyrites, and red and grey granite ; 
falſe precious ſtones, and marine petrifactions. The interior parts of 
Poland contain foreſts, which furniſh timber in ſuch great quantities, 
that it is employed in houſe-building, inſtead of bricks, ſtones, and tiles. 
Various kinds of fruits and herbs, and ſome grapes, are produced 1n 
Poland, and are excellent when they meet with culture.; but their wine 
ſeldom or never comes to perfection. Poland produces various kinds 
of clay fit for pipes and earthen- ware. The water of many ſprings is 
boiled into ſalt. The virtues of a ſpring in the palatinate of Cracow, 
which increaſes and decreaſes with the moon, are ſaid to be wonderful 


for the preſervation of life; and it is reported, that the neighbouring in- 


habitants commonly live to 100, and ſome of them to 150 years of age. 
This ſpring is inflammable, and, by applying a torch to it, it flames like 


che ſabtleſt ſpirit of wine. The flame, however, dances on the turtace 


without heating the water; and if neglected to be extinguiſhed which it 
may eaſily be, it communicates itſelf, by ſubterraneous conduits, to the 
roots of trees in a neighbouring wood, which it conſumes; and about 
thirty-five years ago the flames are ſaid to have laſted for three years be- 
fore they could be entirely extinguithed. | : 
Rivers. ] The chief rivers of Poland are, the Viſtula or Weyſel, the 
Neiſter, Neiper or Boriſthenes, the Bog, and the Dwina. © 


- Lakss,| The chief of the few lakes contained in Poland is Gopto, 


in the palatinate of Byzeſty ; and Birals, or the White Lake, which is. 
laid to dye thoſe who waſh in it of a ſwarthy complexion. 3 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL The vegetable productions of Poland 
PRODUCTIONS, have been already mentioned under the 
article of $011, though ſome are peculiar to itſelf, particularly a kind of 
manna (if it can be called a vegetable), which in May and June the in- 
habitants tweep into fieves with the dew, and it ſerves for food, dreſſed 
various ways. A great quantity of yellow amber is frequently dug up in 
Lithuania, in pieces as large as a man's fiſt, ſuppoſed to be the produc- 
1011 of a reſinous pine. 
The foreſts of Warſovia or Maſovia contain great numbers o 
e buffaloes, whoſe fleſh the Poles powder, and efteem it an excellent 


ath. Horſes, wolves, boars, the glutton, lynx, elks, and deer, all of 


them wild, are common in the Polith foreſts ; and there is a ſpecies of 
wild horſes and aſſes, and wild oxen, that the nobility of the Ukraine, 
as well as natives, are fond of. A kind of wolf, reſembling a hart, with 
Ipots on his belly and legs, is found here, and affords the beſt fur in 
ine country; but the elk, which is common in Poland, as well as in 


4ome p X = T7 : . ae e 5 
me other northern countries, is a very extraordinary animal. Ihe 


om =» Polith elk forms the mott delicious part of their greateſt 
the 50 ie body is of the deer make, but much thicker and longer; 
a sh, the feet broad, like a wild goat's. Naturaliſts have ob- 
ks the lat, mo diflecting an elk, there was found in his head tome 
Calcio, with its brain almoſt eaten away; and it is an obſervation 
north, 4 atteſted. that, in the large woods and wildernefles of the 
Rs PEO 7 animal is attacked, towards the winter chiefly, by a 

cr ort of flies, that, through its ears, attempt to take up their winter- 


f uri; 


quarters in ite lz. N e | ; 
mMärters in its head, This verſecution is thought to affect the elk with 
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the falling ſickneſs, by which means it is frequently taken more af: 
than it would be otherwiſe. 44S : 

Poland produces a creature called bohac: it reſembles a guinea-pig 
but ſeems to be of the beaver kind. They are noted for digging Wo 


in the ground, which they enter in October, and do not come out, ex. 


cept occaſionally fot food, till April: they have ſeparate apartments for 
their proviſions, lodgings, and their dead; they live together by ten or 
twelve in a herd. We do not perceive that Poland contains any ſpecies 
of birds peculiar to itſelf; only we are told that the quails there hare 
green legs, and their fleſh is reckoned to be unwholeſome. Lithuania 
abounds in birds; among thoſe of prey are the eagle and vulture, The 
remia, or little ſpecies of titmoule, is frequently found in theſe parts: it 
is remarkable for the wondrous ſtructure of its pendent neſt, formed in 
the ſhape of a long purſe, with amazing art. | 
PorurATION, INHABITANTS, . Some authors have ſup- 

CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. poſed Poland and Lithu- 
ania to contain 14,000,000 of inhabitants: and when we confider that 
the Poles have no colonies, and ſometimes have enjoyed peace for ma- 
ny years together, and that no fewer than 2,000,000 of Jews are faid to 
inhabit there, perhaps this calculation has not been exaggerated. But 
fince the partition and diſmemberment of the kingdom, the number is 
only 9,000,000, of which 000,000 are Jews. The provinces taken by 
Ruſſia are the largeſt; by Auſtria the moſt populons; and by Pruſſia the 
moſt commercial. | | | EL, 

The Poles, in their perſons, make a noble appearance; their com- 
plexion 1s fair, and their ſhapes are well proportioned. They are brave, 
honeſt; and hoſpitable ; and their women ſprightly, yet modeſt, and 
ſubmiſſive to their hutbands. Their mode of ſalute is to incline their 
heads, and to ſtrike their breaſts with one of their hands, while they 
ſtretch the other towards the ground; but when a common perfon meets 


a ſaperior, he bows his head ncar to the earth, and with his head touches 
the leg near to the heel of the perſon to whom he pays obeifancc. 


Their diverfions are warlike and manly : vaulting, dancing, and riding 
the great horſe, hunting, tkating, bull and bear baiting. They utv- 
ally travel on horſeback ; a Polith gentleman will not travel a ſtone's- 
throw without his horſe; and they are ſo hardy, that they will ſleep upon 
the ground, without any bed or covering, in froft and ſnow. Ths 
Poles never live above ſtairs, and their apartments are not united: the 
kitchen is on one fide, the ſtable on another, the dwelling houſe on the 
third, and the gate in the front. They content themſelves with a few 
ſmall beds; and if any lodge at their houſes, they muſt carry their bed- 
ding with them. When they fit down to dinner or ſupper, they have 
their trumpets and other mufic playing, and a number of gentlemen to 
wait on tkem at table, all ſerving with the moſt profound reſpect ; jor 
the nobles who are poor frequently find themſelves under the necelity 
of ſerving thoſe that are rich; but their patron uſually treats them wit 


civility, and permits the eldeit to cat with him at his table, with his 45 | 
off; and every one of them has his peaſant-boy to wait on him, mat 


- 5 . - . aa av 
tained by the maſter of the family. At an entertainment, the Poles la. 


neither knives, forks, nor ſpoons, but every gueſt brings them _ 
him; and they no ſooner fit down to table, than all the doors are Ry 
and not opened till the company return home. It is uſua! for a noble- 
man to give his ſervant part of his meat, which he eats as he 


hind him, and to let him drink out of the fame cup with himſelf; bi 
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this is the leſs extraordinary, if it be conſidered that theſe ſervants are 
eſteemed his equals. Bumpers are much in faſhion, both here and in 
Ruſſia ; nor will they eaſily excule any perſon from pledging them. It 
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would exceed the bounds of this work to deſcribe the grandeur and e- 


quipages of the Polith nobility ; and the reader muſt figure to himſelf an 
idea of all that is faſtidious, ceremonious, expenſive, and ſhowy in life, 
to have any conception of their way of living. They carry the pomp 


© of their attendance, when they appear abroad, even to ridicule ; for it is 


not unuſual to ſee the lady of a Poliſh grandce, beſides a coach and fix, 
with a great number of ſervants, attended by an old gentleman-uther, 
an old gentlewoman for her gouvernante, and a dwarf of each ſex to hold 
up her train; and if it be night, her coach is ſurrounded by a great 
number of flambeaux. | | | 

The Poles are divided into nobles, clergy. citizens or burghers, and 
caſants; the peaſants are divided into two forts—thofe of the crown, 
and thoſe belonging to individuals. Though Poland has its princes, | 
counts, and barons, yet the whole body of the nobility are naturally on 
1 level, except the difference that ariſes from the public poſts they en- 
joy, Hence all who are of noble birth call one another brotbers. They 
do not value titles of honour, but think a gentleman of Poland is thę 
higheſt appellation they can enjoy. They have many conſiderable pri- 
vileges; and, indeed, the boafted Polith liberty was properly limited to 


| them alone, partly by the indulgence of former kings, but more gene- 


rally from ancient cuſtom and preſcription. Under their ancient con- 
fitution, before the laſt partition of the country, they had a power of 
life and death over their tenants and vatlals ; paid no taxes; were ſub- 
ject to none but the king; might chooſe whom they would for their 
king ; and none but they, and the burghers of ſome particular towns, 
could purchaſe lands. In ſhort, they were almoſt entirely independent, 
enjoying many other privileges entirely incompatible with a well-regu- 
lated ſtate; but if they engage in trade, they forfeit their nobility. 
Theſe great privileges make the Poliſh gentry powerful; many of them 
have Jarge territories, with a deſpotic power over their tenants, whom 
they call their ſubjects, and transfer or afſign over with the lands, cattle, 
and furniture. Until Caſimir the Great, the lord could put his peaſant 
io death with impunity ; and, when the latter had no children, confidered 
himſelf as the heir, and ſeized all his effects. In 1347, Caſimir pre- 
leribed a fine for the murder of a peaſant ; and enacted, that, in caſe 
ot his deceaſe without iflue, his next heir ſhould inherit. But theſe and 
other regulations proved ineffectual againſt the power and tyranny of 
the nobles, and were either abrogated or cluded. Some of them had 
eltates from tive to thirty leagues in extent, and were alſo hereditary ſo- 
veretgns of cities, with which the king had no concern. One of their 
novics ſometimes poſſeſled above 4000 towns and villages. Some of them 
cou rate 8 or 10,000 men. The houſe of a nobleman was a ſecure 
alylum for perſons who had committed any crime; for none might pre- 
zume to take them from thence by force. They had their horſe and 
toot guards, which were upon duty dav and night before their palaces 
anch in their ante-chambers, and marched before them when they went 
abroad. They made an extraordinary figure when they came to the. 
et, tome of them having 5 00 guards and attendants; and their debates 
EY ſcnate were often determined by the 1word. When great men 
wy ; "uts at law, the diet or other tribunals decided them ; yet the ex- 
„uon of the ſentence muſt be leſt to the longeſt ſword ; for the juſtice 
en the kingdom was commonly too weak for the grandees. Sometimes 
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they would raiſe 6000 men of a fide, plunder and burn one another's 
cities, and beſiege caſtles and forts ; for they thought it below them to 
ſubmit to the ſentence of judges, without a field-battle. As to the Peas 
ſants, they are born ſtaves, and have no idea of liberty. If one lord kills 
the peaſant of another, he is not capitally convicted, but only obliged o 
make reparation by another peaſant equal in value. A nobleman who 
is deſirous of cultivating a piece of land, builds a little wooden hodſe in 
which he ſettles a peaſant and his family, giving him a cow, two horſss, 
a certain number of geeſe, hens, &c. and as much corn as is ſufficient 
to maintain him the firſt year, and to improve for his own future ſubhſ- 
tence and the advantage of his lord. | 
The clergy have many immunities; they are all free men, and. in ſome 
inſtances, have their own courts of juſtice, in which the canon law is 
practiſed. A biſhop is entitled to all the privileges of a ſenator; wis 
uſually appointed by the king, and confirmed by the pope, but afier- 
wards nominated by the king out of three candidates choſen by the per- 
manent council. The archbiſhop of Gneſna is primate. The burghers 
ſtill enjoy ſome freedom and privileges; they chuſe their own burgoma- 
ſter and council, regulate their interior police, and have their own crimi- 
nal courts of juſtice. 55 | 
Ihe peafants are at the abſolute diſpoſal of their maſter. and all their 
acquiſitions ſerve only to enrich him. They are indiſpenſably obliged 
to cultivate the earth; they are incapable of entering upon any condi- 
tion of life that might procure them freedom, without the permiflion of 
their lords; and they are expoſed to the diſmal, and frequently fatal 
effects of the caprice, cruelty, and barbarity of their trrannical maſters, 
who oppreſs them with impunity; and having the power of life and 
property in their hands, too often abuſe it in the mott groſs and wanton 
manner, their wives and daughters being expoſed to the moſt brutal 
treatment. One bleſſing, however, attends the wretched ſituation of the 
Poliſh peafants, which is their inſenfibility. Born flaves, and accuftom- 
ed from their infancy to hardſhips and ſevere labour, the generality ol 
them ſcarcely entertain an idea of better circumſtances and more liberty. 
They regard their maſters as a ſuperior order of beings, and hardly ever 
repine at their ſevere lot. Cheerful, and contented with their condition, 
they are ready upon every occaſion to ſacrifice themſelves and their fa- 
milies for their maſter, eſpecially if the latter takes care to feed them 
well. Moſt of them ſeem to think that a man can never be very wretch- 
ed while he has any thing to eat. There are ſome ſtyled German pea- 
ſants, whoſe anceftors were indulged, on ſettling in Poland. in the uſe 
of the German laws, who enjoyed ſeveral privileges not poſſeſſed by the 
generality of the Poliſh peaſants: their villages are better built, ther 
poſſeſs more cattle, pay their quit- rents better, and are cleaner and neater 
in their perſons. We have been the more circumſtantial in deſcribing 
the manners and preſent ſtate of the-Poles, as they bear a near refern- 
blance, in many particulars, to thoſe of Europe in general during the 
feudal ages; but their tyranny over their tenants and vaſſals ſeems t0 be 
carried to a much greater height. Lately, indeed, a few nobles of ak 
lightened underſtandings have ventured to give liberty to their vaſlals. 
The firſt who granted this freedom was Zemoitki, formerly gre! chane 
cellor, who, in 1700, enfranchiſed fix villages in the palatinate of 
13 | ſovia, and afterwards on all his eſtates. The events has ſhown the 855 
ject to be no leſs judicious than humane friendly to the nobles o 
intereſts as well as the happineſs of the peaſants; for it appears, qo * 
the diftrifts in witch the new arrangement has been introduced, tne po 
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pulation of the villages is conſiderably increaſed, and the revenues of 
their eſtates augmented in a triple proportion. Prince Staniſlaus, nephew 
of the late king of Poland, likewiſe enfranchiſed four villages near 
Warſaw ; and not only emancipated his peaſants from ſlavery, but con- 
deſcended to direct their affairs. So that better times in that diftrefled 
country may be expected. i = 
Torture was abolithed in Poland in 1770, by an edict of the diet, 
under the influence of the king. Atrocious crimes, ſuch as murder, &c. 
are puniſhed by beheading or hanging; leſſer delinquencies by whip- 


ping, impriſonment, and hard labour: the nobles never ſuffer any corpo- 


real puniſhment, but are liable only to impriſonment and death. 


The inns in this country are long ſtables, built with boards, and co- 


rered with ſtraw, without furniture or windows; there are chambers at 
one end; but none can lodge there, becauſe of flies and other vermin ; 
ſo that ſtrangers generally chooſe rather to lodge among the horſes. 
Travellers are obliged to carry proviſion with them; and when foreigners 


want a ſupply, they apply to the lord of the village, who forthwith pro- 
vides them with neceflaries. 9 8 5 5 
Dzrss.] The dreſs of the Poles is rather fingular. They ſhave their 
heads, leaving only a circle of hair upon the crown, and men of all ranks 
generally wear large whiſkers. They wear a veſt which reaches down to 
the middle of the leg, and a kind of gown over it lined with fur, and 
girded with a ſaſh, but the ſleeves fit as cloſe to their arms as a waiſt- 
coat. Their breeches are wide, and make but one piece with their 
ſtockings. They wear a fur cap or bonnet; their ſhirts are without 
collar or wriſtbands, and they wear neither ſtock nor neckcloth, In- 
cad of ſhoes, they wear Turkey leather boots, with thin ſoles, and 
deep iron heels bent like a half moon. They carry a pole- ax, and a 


ſabre, or cutlaſs, by their fides. When they appear on horſeback, - 


they wear oyer all a ſhort cloak, which is commonly covered with furs 
both within and without. The people of the beſt quality wear ſables, 
aud others the ſkins of tigers, leopards, &c. Some of them have 
ftty ſuits of clothes, all as rich as poſſible, and which deſcend from 
tather to fon, Were it not for our own partiality to thort dreſſes, we 
muſt acknowledge that of the Poles to be pictureſque and majeſtic. 
Charles II. of England, thought of introducing the Poliſh dreſs into 
kts court, and, after his reſtoration, wore it for two years, chiefly for the 
ucouragement of the Engliſh broad-cloth ; but diſcontinued it through 
115 connections with the French. | | 

Ihe habit of the women very much reſembles that of the men; a 
imple Polonaiſe, or long robe edged with fur; but ſome people of ta- 
nion, of both ſexes, affect the French or Engliſh modes. As to the 
bealants, in winter they wear a ſheep's-1ſkin, with the woot inwards, and 
mn lammer a thick coarſe cloth; but as to linen, they wear none. 
i heir boots are the rinds of trees wrapped about their legs, with the 
| icker party to guard the ſole of their feet. The women have a watch- 
"2 Fe ove their daughters, and, in the diſtrict of Samogitia particularly, 
ts OO bells before and behind, to give notice where 
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Proteſtants who were perſecuted, when Jews, Turks, and :1nfidels of 


which have been made in favour of the proteſtants and the members dt 


perfons, the catechiſm, or eonfeſſion, of the Unitarians, was publiſhed 


ſhoprics; Gneſna and Lemburs. The archbiſhop. of Gneina, bejides 
being primate, is always a cardinal, The other biſhops, particularly of 
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» * | [2 : bd i | # 
principal powers in Europe; but was ſo diſregarded by the Poles, that 
in the year 1724, they made a pubiie maflacre of the proteltants  - 
Thorn. Numerous proviſions were made for the protection of the 


every kind, have been tolerated and encouraged. The monatteries in 
Poland are, by ſome writers, ſaid to be 576, and the nunneries 117, be. 
hdes 246 ſeminaries or colleges, and 31 abbeys. The clergy are po 
ſeſſed of a very large proportion of the lands and revenues of the king- 
dom; but in general are illiterate bigots, and the monks are ſome of 
the moſt profligate of mankind, without apprehending any diſgrace to 
their order, or dreading the cenſure of their fuperiors, who requir: 
equal indulgence. The popiſh clergy have had great influence in Po- 
land, at different periods, notwithſtanding the treaties and capitulations 


the Greek church. Indeed it has been chiefly owing to the influence 
and conduct of the popith clergy that the peatants in Poland have beer 
reduced to ſuch a ſtate of wretched flavery. 5 

The principles of Socinianiſm made a very early and conſiderable pro- 
greſs in Poland: A tranflation of the Bible into the Poliſſi language wat 
publiſhed in 1572; and two years after, under the direction of the lam? 


at Cracow. The abilities and writings of Socinus greatly contributed 
fo the extenſive propagation of his opinions; but though the Sociniaus 
in Poland have been very numerous, they have at different times been 
greatly perſecuted. However, it was lately reſolved between the repub- 
lic and partitioning powers, that all ditlidents ſhou} henceforth enjoy 
the free exerciſe of their religion, though to continue excluded from 
the diet, the ſenate, and the permanent council. They are to have 
churches, but without bells; alſo ſchools and ſeminaries of their ow; 
they are capable of ſitting in the inferior courts of juſtice, and three d 
their communion are admitted as aſſeſſors in the tribunal to receive ag. 
peals in religion. | | 


ARCHBISHOPRICS AND EISHOPRICS.) Poland contains two archbe 


* 


Cracow, enjoy great privileges and immunities. : 5 
LANGSUAGE.] The Poliſh language is a dialect of Sciavonic, ans 1» 
both harſh and anharmonious, on acount of the vaſt number of cn 
nants it employs, The Lithnanjans and Livonians have a language 
full of corrupted Latin words: but the Ruffian and German tongde? 
are underſtood in the provinces bordering on thoſe countries. | 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN. ] Though Copernicus, the great 5 
ſtorer of the true aſtronomical ſyſtem, Vorſius, and ſome other earned 
men, were natives of Poland, yet many cirrumſtances in this coun; 
are far from being tavourable to learning. Latin is jpoken, though i. 
correctly. by the common people in fome provinces. But the cone 
which the nobility, who place their chief importance in the privileges 
of their rank, have ever non for learning; the ſervitude of the Jowel 
people; and the univerſal ſuperſtition among all ranks of them, have 
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wonderfully retarded, and, notwithſtanding the liberal efforts of his late 
majeſty, ſtill contiue to retard, the progres of letters in this Cn: 
However, of late, a taſte for ſcience has fpread itſelf among the nobis, 
and begins to be regarded as an acconpliſhment. x - | 
UxIVERSITIES.] The univerfities of Poland are thote of Cracow, 


Ng ES _ 3 3 C eees, and 
Wilna, and Potna or Poſen. The firſt conſiſts of eleven college © 
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bas the ſuperviſorſhip of fourteen grammar-ſchools diſperſed through 
the city. The number of ſtudents, in 1778, amounted to 600. Wilna 
was under the ſuperintendence of the Jeſuits; but after their ſuppreſſion 


the king eſtabliſhed a committee of education, who appoint profeſſors, 


and direc their ſalaries and ſtudies: that of Poſna was rather a J e. 
ſuits' college than an univerſity. 


\xTIQUITIES AND „ The frequent incurſions of the 


NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, Tartars, and other barbarous na- 
tions, into Poland, probably forced the women ſometimes to leave thei r 
children expoſed in the woods, where we muſt ſuppoſe they were nurſed 
by bears and other wild beaſts; otherwiſe it 1s difficult to account for 
their ſubſiſtence. It is certain that ſuch beings have been found in the 


| woods both of Poland and Germany, diveſted of almoſt all the proper- 


tics of humanity but the form. When taken, they generally went on 
all fours; but it is ſaid that tome of them have, by proper management, 


- attained to the uſe of ſpeech. 


The ſalt- mines in Poland conſiſt of wonderful caverns, ſeveral hundred 
yards deep, at the bottom of which are many intricate windings and 
jabyrinths. Out of theſe are dug four different kinds of ſalts; one ex- 
treinely hard, like cryſtal; another ſofter, but clearer; a third white, 
but brittle; theſe are all blackiſh, but the fourth is ſomewhat: freſher. 
Theſ: four kinds are dug in different mines, near the city of Cracow; 
on one fide of them is a ſtream of falt water, and on the other one of 
ircſh. The revenue arifing from theſe, and other ſalt mines, is very 
conſiderable, and formed part of the royal revenue, before ſeized by 
Auſtria: the annual average profit of thoſe of Wiolitzka, eight miles 
from Cracow, was about 98,0001. iterling. Out of ſome mines at Itza, 
about 70 miles north-eaſt of Cracow, are dug ſeveral kinds of earth, 
which are excellently adapted to the potter's uſe, and ſupply all Poland 
with earthen-ware, Under the mountains adjoining to Kiow, in the 
deſerts of Podolia, are ſeveral grottos, where a great number of human 
bodies are preſerved, though buried a vaſt number of years ſince, being 
neither ſo hard no ſo black as the Egyptian mummies. Among them 
are two princes, in the habits they uſed to wear. It is thought 
that this preſerving quality is owing to the nature of the ſoil, which is 
dry and ſandy, The artificial rarities of Poland are but few, the chief 
being the gold, filver, and enamelled veſſels preſented by the kings and 
prelates of Poland, and preſerved in the cathedral] of Gneſna. | 

CITIES, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER Warſaw lies on the Viſtula, 

 FDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 3 almoſt in the centre of 
Poland. It was the royal reſidence, and contains many magnificent 
palaces and other buildings, beſides churches and convents. It is now 
lubject to Pruſha, having been allotted to that power by the laſt parti- 
tion. It is faid to contain near 70,000 inhabitants; but a great number 
are foreigners. The ftreets are ſpacious, but ill paved, and the greateſt 
part of the houſes, particularly in the ſuburbs, are mean wooden hovels. 
Ihe city exhibits a ſtrong; contraſt of wealth and poverty, as does every 
part of this unhappy country. It has little or no commerce. The ſame may 


 befaid of Cracow, the aucient capital; for we are told, that notwithſtandin 


it lies in the neighbourhocd of the rich ſalt-mines, and is ſaid to contain 

tifty churches and convents, its commerce is inconſiderable. The city 

ſtands in an extenſive plain watered by the Viſtula, and. with the ſab- 

urds, occupies a vaſt ſpace of ground ; but both together ſcarcely contain 

10,000 fouls. It is ſurrounded with high brick walls, ſtrengthened 

with round and {quare towers in the ancient ſtyle of fortification. 
| | | . | : 
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Grodno, though not the capital, is the principal town in Lithuania, hut 
large and ſtraggling place, containing rained palaces, falling houtes, 
and wretched hovels, with about 7000 inhabitants, —1000 of whom th 
Jews, and 3000 employed in new manufactures of cloths, camlets, linen, 
cotton, filk, ſtuffs, &c. eſtabliſhed there by the king in 1776. He like. 
wite eftabjithed in this place an academy of phyſic for Lithuania, in 
which ten ſtudents are inſtructed for phyſic, and twenty for ſurvery, 
who were all taught and maintained at his own expenſe. 

Dantzic is the capital of Poliſh Pruſſia, and is famous in hiftory on 
many accounts, particularly for being formerly at the head of the Han— 
leatic afiociation, commonly called the Hanſe-towns. It is ſituated on 
the Vittula, near five miles from the Baltic, and is a Jarge, beautiful, 


a. 


populons city: 1ts houſes generally are five ſtories high; and many of 


its ſtreets are planted with cheſnut-trees. It has a fine harbour, and i; 
{till a moſt eminent commercial city, although it ſeems to he ſomewhat 
paſt its meridian glory, which was probably about the time that the 
preſident De Thou wrote his much eſteemed Hiftoria ſui Femporis, in 
which, under the year 1607, he ſo highly celebrates its commerce and 
grandeur. It is a republic, claiming a ſmall adjacent territory about 
forty miles round it, which were under the protection of the king aud 
the republic of Poland. Its magiſtracy, and the majority of its inha- 
bitants, are Lutherans; although the Romaniſts and Calviniſts be equally 
tolerated in it. Tt is rich, and has 26 parithes, with many convents 
and hofpitals. The inhabitants have been computed to amount to 
200, 000; but Dr. Buſching tells us, that, in the year 1752, there died 
but 1840 perſons. Its own ſhipping is numerous; but the foreign ſhips 
conſtantly reſorting to it are more ſo, of which 1014 arrived there it 


the year 1752; in which year alſo 1288 Poliſh veſſels came down the 


Viſtula, chiefly laden with corn, for its matchleſs granaries; whence | 


that grain is diſtributed to many foreign nations; befides ulich. 
Dantzic exports great quantities of nayal ſtores, and vaſt variety cl 
other articles. Dr. Bufching attrms, that it appears from ancient fe: 


cords, as early as the year 997, that Dantzic was a large commercial city, 
8 | S) 


and not a village or inconfiderable town, as ſome pretend. 

The inhabitants of Dantzic have often changed their maſters, aud 
have ſometimes been under the protection of the Engliſh and Dutch; 
but generally have ſhown a great predilection for the kingdom and re- 

public of Poland, as being lets likely to-rival them in their trade, Ol 
abridge them in their immunities, which extend even to the privileg. 
of coining money. Thongh firongly fortified, and poffeffed of 190 
large brais cannon, it could not, through its ſituation, ſtand a regular 
fiege, being ſurrounded with eminences.. In 1734, the inhabitants dil. 
covered a remarkable attachment and fidelity towards Staniflaus, king 
of Poland, not only when his enemies, the Rutlians, were at their gates 
but even in poffeffion of the city. The reaton why Dantzic, Thorn, 
and Elbing. have enjoyed privileges, both civil and religious, very dit- 
ferent from tho of the reit of Poland, is becauſe, not being able to 6 
dure the tyranny of the Teutonic knights, they put themſelves unde! 
the protection of Poland; reſerving to themelves large and ample ol 
vileges, This city, as well as that of Thorn, were exempted Wh 
king of Pruttia (Frederic II.) from thoſe claims which he made o 1 
neiglchonring countries; notwithſtanding whicls, he ſoon after thous y 
proper to feize on the territories belonging to Pantzic, under pretencs 


©; . . 0 pay 2 0 * , 4 2 1 * an 
gdled to potiets himſelf of the port- duties belonging t0 that on A 
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cited a cultomhonite in the harbour, where he laid arbitrary an 
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ſupportable duties upon goods exported or imported. To complete the 
ſtem of oppreſſion, cuſtom-houſes were erected at the very gates of 
Nantzic, ſo that no perſon could go in or out of the town without be- 
ing ſearched in the ſtricteſt manner. Such is the treatment which the 
city of Dantzic received from the king of Pruiha, though few cities 
have ever exiſted which have been comprehended in to many general 
and particular treaties, and whoſe rights and liberties have been fo fre- 


quently ſecured, and guaranteed by ſo many great powers, and by 


uch a long and regular fucceflion of public acts, as that of Dantzic 


has been. In the year 1784, it was blockaded by his troops, on various 
pretences : by the interpoſition of the emprets of Ruſſia, and of the king 
of Poland, they were withdrawn, and a negotiation carried on by de- 


puties at Warſaw ; which was concluded on the 7th of September; by 


which, as now acceded to by the ciuzens, the trade of the city was to 


be reſtored to its former ſtability. Notwithſtanding this, however, in 


the year 1703, the Prufſian troops took poſſeſſion of Dantzie; the bur- 
gomaſter and council of the city having, on the 2d of April, aflembled 
at the town-houſe,. at the requeſt of the late king of Pruſſia, by public 
declaration ordered every perſon to follow his trade and butinets as 


uſual, and remain peaccably in his houſe, when the Prafhans thould 


enter that city. The city of Thorn was alſo treated by the king of 


Praſlia in the fame unjuſt and oppreſſive manner with that of Dantzic, 


and is now added to his dominions. | 

CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] The chief exports of Poland are 
all ſpecies of grain, hemp, flax, cattle, maſts, planks, pitch and tar, ho- 
ney, wax, pot-ath and tallow: its imports are foreign wines, cluths, ſtuffs, 
manutactured filks and cotton, fine linen, hardware, tin, copper, filver, 
and gold, glaſs-ware, furs, .&c. Some linen and woollen cloths, filks, 
ſtuffs, camlets, lace, and hardwares, are manufactured in the interior 
parts of Poland and Lithuania; but commerce is chiefly contined to the 
city of Dantzic,. and the other towns on the Viſtula and the Baltic. 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. ] Whole volumes have been 
written upon the old conſtitution of Poland. It differed little from aritto- 
cracy : hence Poland has been called a kingdom and commonwealth. 
The king was head of the republic, and was elected by the nobility and 
clergy in the plains of Warſaw. They elected him on horſeback; and in 
cate there ſhould be a refractory minority, the majority had no controul 


over them, but to cut them in pieces with their ſabres; but if the mino- 


rity were ſufficiently ſtrong, a civil war enſued. Immediately after his 
election, he ſigned the pacta conventa of the kingdom, by which he en- 


02 C 
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ved that the crown ſhould be eclective—that his ſucceſſor ſhould 


de appointed during his life that the diets ſhould be aſſembled every 


"wo year—that every noble or gentleman in the realm ſhould have 
| vote in the diet of election, and that in caſe the king ſhould in- 
nge the laws and privileges of the nation, his ſubjects thould be ab— 
olved trom their allegiance.—In fact, the king was no more than preti- 
"wat ofthe ſenate, which was compoſed of the primate, the archbiſhop of 
emburg, titicen bithops, and 130 laymen, conſiſting of the great offi- 
„dot Nate, che palatines, and caſtellans. The palatines were the gover- 


Dor . } > Hy Rh - : o ha 9 % { 
| 2 of the provinces, who held their offices for life.— The caſtellans* 
1 


_ ede of Pate were.almoſt nominal ; but when the military or 
Ry TY 7. required, they were the heutenants ct the palatines, 

„ FIC eas of their ſeveral diſtricts. | | | 
„ Won al won were ordinary and extraordinary : the former met 
| and lometimes three years; the latter was ſummoned by the 
2909 | | 
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king, upon critical emergencies, and continued no longer than a fat. 
night; but one diſſenting voice rendered all their deliberations ineffec, 
tual. Previous to a general diet, either ordinary or extraordinary, which 


could fit but fix weeks, there were dietines, or provincial diets, held in 


different diſtricts. The king, with the advice of the permanent counci, 
ſent them letters, containing the heads of the buſineſs that was to he 
treated of in the general diet. The gentry of each palatinate might fit in 


the dietine, and chooſe nuncios or deputies, to carry their reſolutions to 


the grand diet. The great diet conſiſted of the king, ſenators, and depu- 
ties from provinces and towns, viz. 178 for Poland and Lithuania, and 
70 for Pruſſia: it met twice at Warſaw, and once at Grodno, by turns, 


for the conveniency of the Lithuanians, who made it one of the articles 
of their union with Poland ; but fince the preſent reign, they have been 


been always ſummoned to Warſaw. 


The partitioning powers, at the time of their firſt diſmemberment 


of Poland, proceeded to change and fix the conſtitution and go- 
vernment, under pretence of amending it; confirming all its de- 
fects, and endeavouring to perpetuate the principles of anarchy and 
contuſion. The executive power, which was entruſted to the king 
and ſenate, was veſted in the permanent council, compoſed of the king, 
ſenate, and the equeſtrian order. The king, as preſident, the primate, and 
three biſhops, nine lay ſenators, four from the miniſtry of the republic, 
the marſhal, with 17 counſellors of the equeſtrian order,—in all 36. Ot 
the 18 ſenators, fix from each province of Great Poland, Little Poland, 
and Lithuania. They inſiſted upon four cardinal laws to be ratified, which 
was at laſt obtained. By the nu, © that the crown of Poland ſhall be for 
ever elective, and all order of jucceſſion proſcribed ;** thus the exclution 
of a king's ſon and grandſon removed the proſpect of an hereditary fc. 
vereignty, and entailed upon the kingdom all the evils inſeparable from 
an elective monarchy. By the feen, that foreign candidates to the 
throne ſhall be excluded, and no perſon ean be choſen king of Poland, 
exceptinganative Pole, of noble origin, and poſſeſſing land in the kingdom 
the Houſe of Saxony, and all foreign princes who might be likely to ge 
weight to Poland by their hereditary dominions, and reſtore its provinces 


and liberties, were ſet aſide. By the zhird, © the government of Poland 


ſhall be for ever free, independent, and of a republican form;” the liberun 
elo, and all the exorbitant privileges of the equeſtrian order, were col. 
tirmed in their utmoſt latitude. And by the fourth, © a permanent coun 
ci] ſhall be eſtabliſhed, in which the executive power ſhall be vefted; and 
in this council the equeſtrian order, hitherto excluded from the admint- 
ſtration of affairs in the interval of diets, ſhall be admitted ;” 10 that the 
prerogatives of the crown were ſtill farther diminiſhed; but this change 
of the conſtitution was intended by the partitioning powers to 1erve cel 
own purpoſes, and give a large ſcope to influence and faction over that 
part of the kingdom they had not as yet ſeized. | 
Revenues.) The income of the kings of Poland generally amount 
to 140,000). ſterling. The public revenues aroſe chietly from 3 
lands, the ſalt mines in the palatinate of Cracow, now in Auſtrian 4 
land, which alone amounted to nearly 100,000. ſterling; — 
and cuſtoms, particularly thoſe of Elbing and Dantzic, the rents of NM. 


. ; | 5 Ergo All 
rienburg, Dirſhau, and Rogenhns, of the government ot Cracow 9 
4 Poland by the 


diſtrict of Nicpolomiez.—Of the revenues received from J ſent, be 
powers among whom it has been divided, nothing can, at preieit's 
affirmed with certainty. that 


MILITARY STRENGTH.] The pride of the Poliſh nobility 18 ſach, 
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they always appear in the field on horſeback ; and it is ſaid that Poland 


a be underſtood that ſervants are included. As to the ordinary army of 
l the Poles, it conſiſted, in 1778, of 12,310 men in Poland, and 7,405 in 
n MW 1 ;hnnia; cantoned into crown-Jands.—The Poliſh huſſars are the fineſt 
|, und mott thowy body of cavalry in Europe; next to them are the pan- 
e © cerns; and both thoſe bodies wear defenſive armour of coats of mail and 
n ton caps. The reſt of their cavalry are armed with muſkets and heavy 
0 - FF  (ymetars. Yet the Poliſh cavalry are extremely inefficient in the field; for 
- 3 though the men are brave, and their horſes excellent, they are ſtrangers 
a 0 all diſcipline. It is certain, notwithſtanding, that the Poles may be 
, Eo rendered excellent troops by diſcipline, and that, on various occafions, 
ng A particularly under John Sobietki, they made as great a figure in arms as 
n any people in Europe, and proved the bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt 
. the infidels. | „ | | | 
If Onppks.] The *© Order of the M bite Eagle” vas firſt inſtituted by 
) [ladiflaus, in the year 1325, but revived by Auguſtus I. in the year 
. EF 1705, to attach to him ſome of the Polith nobles, who, he feared, were 
aq EF inclined to Staniſlaus, his competitor : it was conferred alſo on the czar 
g peter the Great, of Rutlia, The late king inftituted the“ Order of Sz. 
! EF Saiaus,” ſoon after his election to the crown in 1705. The badge is 
( E a gold croſs enamelled red, and on the centre of it is a medallion, with 
5 E the image of St. Staniſlaus, enamelled in proper colours. It is worn pen- 
1 dent to a red ribband edged with white. The ſtar of the order is ſilver, 
l, and in the centre is a cypher of S. A. R. (Staniſlaus Auguſtus Rex), en- 
i E circled with the motto . Premiundo matat.”*. 
I Hlisron v.] Poland, of old, was poſſeſſed by the Vandals, who were after- 
n E wards partly expelled by the Ruſs and Tartars. It was divided into many 
. wall ſtates or principalities, each almoſt independent of another, though 
n E they generally had ſome prince who was paramount over the reſt. In the 
e. dar 700, the people, through the oppreſſion of their petty chiefs, gave the 
\ E {irene command, under the title of duke, to Cracus, the founder of the 
E city of Cracow, His poſterity failing, in the year 830, a-pealant, named 
0 Liattus, was elected to the ducal. dignity. He lived to the age of 120 
'S = years, and his reign was ſo long and auſpicious, that every native Pole 
d = who has fince been elected king is called a Piaſt. From this period till 
= © theacceihon of Micitlaus II. 904, we have no very certain records of the 
N- A niftory of Poland. The title of duke was retained till the year 999, when 
1- E HBoletlans atlumed the title of king, and conquered Moravia, Pruſſia, and 
0 bohemia, making them tributary to Poland. Boleſlaus IT. added Red 
3 = Rullia to Poland, by marrying the heireſs of that duchy, anno 1059. 
ie = agello, who, in 1384, mounted the throne, was grand duke of Lithuania, 
WW {© pigan; but on his being elected king of Poland, he not only be- 
n dame a Chrittian, but was at pains to bring over his ſubjects to that re- 
5 q Iigion. He united his hereditary dominions to thoſe of Poland; which 
1 due tuch influence to his poſterity over the hearts of the Poles, that the 


2 ys was preſerved in his family, until the male line became extin in 
F Moimund Auguſtus, in 1572, who admitted the reformed, with Greeks 


4 ö * 5 Pan lects, toa ſeat in the diet, and to all the honours and privi- 
* 2 , * Sanne tO the catholics. He gave ſuch evident marks of 
I I dined + ba f -” proteſtant conteſlion, that he was fuſpected of being in- 
be | change his religion. At this time two powerful competitors 


A * "i * — 0 
4 C Wares tor the crown of Potand : theſe were, Henry duke of An jou, 
8 0 to Charles IX. king of France, and Maximilian of Auſtria, Phe 
| euch 10wreft prevailed, by private bribes to the nobles, and a ſtipula- 
ö 8 264 


could raiſè with eaſe 100,000, and Lithuania 70,000 cavalry; but it muſt 
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tion to pay an annual penſion to the republic from the revenues of France: 
but Henry had not been four months on the throne of Poland whey is 
brother died, and he returned privately to France, which kingdom he 
governed by the name of Henry III. The party who had eſpouſed 
Maximilian's intereſt, endeavoured once more to revive his pretenſions; 
but the majority of the Poles being defirous to chooſe a prince who micht 
reſide among them, made choice of Stephen Batori, prince of Tranſy1r:- 
nia, who, in the beginning of his reign, meeting with ſome oppoſition 
trom the Auſtrian faction, took the witeſt method to eftablith himſelf on 
the throne, by marrying Anne, the fiſter of Sigiſmund Auguſtus, and of 
the royal houſe of the Jagellons. Stephen produced a great change in the 
military affairs of the Poles, by eſtabliſhing a new militia, compoſed of 
Coſſacs, a rou h and barbarous race of men, on whom he beſtowed the 
Ukraine, or frontiers of his kingdom. Upon his death, in 1586, the Poles 
choſe Sigiſmund, ſon of John, king of Sweden, by Catharine, fiſter of 
Sigiſmund il, for their king. Es | 5 
Sigiſmund was crowned king of Sweden after his father's death; but 
being expelled, as we have ſeen in the hiſtory of Sweden, by the Swedes, 
a long war enſued between them and the Poles, but terminated in favour 


of the latter. Sigiſmund being ſecured in the throne of Poland, aſpired t. 


that of Ruflia as well as Sweden; but after long wars, he was defeated 


in both views. He was afterwards engaged in a variety of unſuccelxful 


wars with the Turks and Swedes. At laſt a trace was concluded under 


the mediation of France and England: bat the Poles were forced to agre: 
that the Sweies ſhould keep Elbing, Memel, Branuſberg, and Pillau, t.. 
ge ther with all they bad taken in Livonia. In 1623, Sigiſmund died, aud 
Uladitlaus, his fon, ſucceeded. * This prince was ſucceſsful both again 
the Turks and tae Ruſſians, and obliged the Swedes to reſtore all the 
Polith Jominions they had taken in Pruſſia. His reign, however, was 
unfortunate, by his being inftigated, through the avarice of his gres! 
men, to encroach upon the privileges of the Coſſacs in the Ukraine. 4 
the war which followed was carried on againſt the Coſſacs upon amv! 


tious and peridious principles, the Collacs, naturally a brave people, bi. 


came deſperate; and on the ſucceſſion of John II. brother to Uladiflats, 
the Coffac general Schmielin{ki defeated the Poles in two great battics 
and forced them to a diſhonourable peace. It appears that, during the 
courſe of this war, the Poliſh nobility behaved as the worſt of rufflam, 
and their conduct was highly condemned by John; while his nobili'y 
diſapproved of the peace he had concluded with them. As the jealouly 
nereby occaſioned continued, the Ruſſians came to a rupture with the 
Poles; and being joined by many of the Coftacs, they, in 1054, took 
Smolenſko. This was followed by the taking of Wilna, and other p:acG; 
and they committed moſt horrid ravages in Lithnania. Next year Charles 
X. of Sweden, after over-running Great and Little Poland, entered into 
Poliſh Pruſſia, all the towns of which received him, except Dantzic. Ah. 
reſiſtance made by that city gave the Poles time to re- aſſemble; and thei 


king, John Caſimir, who had fled into Sileſia, was joined by the Tartar 


as well as the Foles: ſo that the Swedes, who were diſperſed through! i 
country, were every where cut in pieces. The Lithuanians, at the 4s 
time, diſowned the allegiance they had been forced to pay to N 
who returned to Swetlen with no more than a. handful of his army” 

was during this expedition, that the Dutch and Englith protect 


a ; . r. * Pucai 
ic, aud the elector of Brandenburg acquired the fovercignty bg - of 
Pruſſia, which had ſubmitted to Charles. Thus the latter lot To 


TE — 1 2” Oliva 
which he had made an almoſt complete conqueſt. The treaty 0 
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was begun after the Swedes had been driven out of Cracow and Thorn, 
by which Royal Pruſſia was reſtored to the Poles. They were, however, 
forced to quit all pretenſions to Livonia, and to cede Smolenſko, Kiow, 
and the duchy of Siveria, to the Ruſſians. | = 
During theſe tranſactions, the Polith nobility grew diſſatisfied with 
the conceſſions their king had made to the Coſſacs, many of whom had 
thrown off the Poliſh yoke; others taxed him with want of capacity; 
and ſome, with an intention to rule by a mercenary army of Germans. 
Calimir, who very poſlibly had no ſuch intentions, and was fond of re- 
tirement and ſtudy, finding that cabals and factions increaled every day, 


ang that he himſelf might fall a ſacrifice to the public diſcontent, abdi- 


eated his throne, and died abbot of St. Germain in France, employing 
the remainder of his days in Latin poetical compoſitions, Which are far 
from being deſpicable. 3 | 

The moſt remote deſcendants of the ancient kings ending in John 
Catimir, many foreign candidates preſented themtelves tor the crown of 
poland; but the Poles choſe for their king a private gentleman, of little 
intereſt, and leſs capacity, one Michael Wietnowttki, becauſe he was de- 
ſcended from a Piaſt. His reign was diſgracetul to Poland. Large 


bodies of Coſſacs had put themſelves under the protection of the Turks, 


who conquered all the provinces of Podolia, and took Kaminieck, till then 


thought impregnable. The greateſt part of Poland was then ravaged, and 


the Voles were obliged to pay an annual tribute to the Sultan. Not- 
withltanding thoſe diſgraceful events, the credit of the Polith arms was 
in fume meaſure maintained by John Sobictki, the crown-general, a 


brave and active commander, who had given the Turks ſeveral defeats. 
| Michael dying in 1073, Sobietki was choſen king; and in 1676 he was 


io ſueceſoful againſt the infidels, that he forced them to remit the tribute 
they had impoſed upon Poland; but they kept poſſeſſion of Kaminieck. 
In 1083, Sobietki, though he had not been well treated by the Houle of 
Aultria, was ſo public- ſpirited as to enter into the league that was formed 
lor the defence of Chriſtendom againſt the infidels, and acquired immor— 
tal honour, by obliging the Turks to raiſe the ſiege of Vienna, and 
making a terrible flaughter of the enemy; for all which glorious ſervices, 
id driving the Turks out of Hungary, he was ungratefully requited by 
the emperor Leopold. „ | | 
Sobictkt returning to Poland, continued the war againſt the Turks, but 
unfortunately quarrelled with the tenate, who ſuſpected that he wanted 
to make the crown hereditary in his family, He died, after a glorious 
reign, in 10906, _ | | pd 
Poland fell into great diſtractions upon Sobiefki's death. Many con- 
eleracies were formed, but all parties ſeemed inclined to exclude the 
Dvbicikt family. In the mean time, Poland was infulted by the Tartars, 
and the crown in a manner put up to ſale. The prince of Conti, of the 
blood royal of France, was the moſt liberal bidder ; but while he thought 
ie election almoſt fare, he was diſappointed by the intrignes of the 
gucen dowager, in favour of her younger ſon, prince Alexander Sobieſki, 
clector of Saxony, ſtarted up as a candidate, and after a ſham election, 
being proclitined by the biſhop of Cujavia, he took poflethon of Cracow 
with a Saxom army, and actual! y was crowned in that city in 1097. The 
prince of Conti made ſeveral untucceſstal efforts to re-eftabliſh his in- 
We, and pretended that he had been actually choten; but he was aft- 
ards obliged to return to France, and the other powers of Europe 
emma to acquicſce in the election of Auguſtus. The manner in which 


lor winch the was driven from Warſaw to Dantzic. Suddenly Angultus, 
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be was driven from the throne, by Charles XII. of Sweden, (who pro. 
cured the advancement of Staniſlaus), and afterwards reſtored by the 
£zar, Peter the Great, has been already related in the hiſtory of Sweden. 
Tt was not till the year 1712 that Auguſtus was fully confirmed on the 
throne, which he held upon precarious and diſagreeable terms, The 
Poles were naturally attached to Staniflaus, and were perpetually forming 
_ conſpiracies and plots againſt Auguſtus, who was obliged to maintain a 
authority by means of his Saxon guards and regiments. In 1725, hi 
natural fon, prince Maurice, afterwards the famous count Saxe, was 
choſen duke of Courland ; but Auguſtus was not able to maintain him 
in that dignity againſt the power of Ruſſia and the jealouſy of the Poles, 
Auguſtus died, after an unquiet reign, in 1733, having done all he could 
to inſure the ſucceſſion of Poland to his fon Auguſtus II. (or, as he is 
called by ſome, III.) This occafioned a war, in which the French king 
maintained the intereſt of his-father-in-law, Staniſlaus, who was actually 
re-elected to the throne by a conſiderable party, of which the prince-pri- 
mate was the head. But Auguſtus, entering Poland with a powerful 
army of Saxons and Ruſſians, compelled his rival to retreat to Dantzic, 
whence he eſcaped with great difficulty into France. In the hiftory ot 
Germany, the war between Auguſtus II. as elector of Saxony, or rather 
as the ally of Rutha and Auſtria, and Frederic II. king of Pruſſia, has 
been already noticed. It is ſufficient to ſay, that though Auguſtus was 
a mild and moderate prince, and did every thing to ſatisfy the Poles, he 
never could gain their hearts; and all he obtained from them was merely 
ſhelter, when the king of Pruſſia drove him from his capital and elec- 
torate. Auguſtus died at Dreſden, in 1763, upon which count Stanil- 
laus Poniatowſki was choſen king, by the name of Staniſlaus Auguſtus; 
though it is ſaid that the election was conducted irregularly, and that he 
obtained the crown chiefly through the influence of the empreſs of Ruſſha, 
He was a man of abilities and addreſs; but, from various concurring 
cauſes, he had the unhappineſs to ſee Poland, during his reign, a ſcene of 
deſolation and calamity. In 1766, two Polith gentlemen preſented a 
petition to the king, in the name of all the proteſtant nobility, and in 
behalf alſo of the members of the Greek church, wherein they demanded 

to be re-inftated in their ancient richts and privileges, and to be placed 
upon the ſame footing in every reſpect as the Roman-catholic ſubjects 
of the kingdom. The difference of ſentiments upon ſome points of 
religion among Chriſtians,” ſaid they, in their petition, © ought not te 
enter into any conſideration. with regard to the employments of the ſtate. 
The different ſes of Chriſtians, although they ditfer in opinion among 
themſelves with reſpect to ſome points of doctrine, agree all in one point, 
that of being faithful to their ſovereign, and obedient to his orders: all 
the Chriſtian courts are convinced of this truth; and therefore, having 
always this principle in view, and without having any regard to the re- 
ligion they profeſs, Chriſtian princes ought only to ſeek after thoſe whoſe 
:nerit and talents make them capable of ſerving their country properly. 

The king gave no anſwer to the petition of the diſfidents; but the mat- 
ter Mas referred to the diet, which was held the following year, when the 

miniſters of the courts of Ruſſia, London, Berlin, and Copenhagen, 1ÞÞ- | 
ported their pretenſions. The diet appeared to receive the complaints 
of tne diſſidents with great moderation, as to the free exerciſe ot their 
worſhip, which gave ſome flattering expectations that the affair would be 
happily terminated. But the intrigues of the king of Pruſſia appear op 
have prevented this: for, though he openly profeſied to be a zealous de- 
tender of the cauſe of the diflidents, it was maniteſt, from the event; that 
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bis great aim was to promote the views of his own ambition. The inter- 
all partics in the kingdom. The whole nation ran into confederacies 
formed in diſtin& provinces; the popith clergy were active in oppoſing 
the cauſe of the difſidents; and this unfortunate country became the 
theatre of the moſt cruel and complicated of all wars, partly civil, partly 
religious, and partly foreign. The confution, devaſtation, and civil war, 
continued in Poland during the years 1709, 1770, and 1771, whereby 
the whole face of the country was almoſt deſtroyed ; many of the princi- 
pil popith families retired into foreign ſtates with their effects; and had 
it not been for a body of Ruſſian troops, which acted as guards to the king 


at Warſaw, that city had likewiſe exhibited a ſcene of plunder and 
maſſacre. To theſe complicated evils were added, in the year 1770, 


that moſt dreadful ſcourge, the peſtilence, which ſpread from the fron- 
tiers of Turkey to the adjoining provinces of Podolia, Volhinia, and the 
Ukraine; and in theſe provinces, it is taid, ſwept off 250,000 people. 
Mcanwhile tome of the Polith confederates. interceded with the Turks 
to alliſt them againſt their powerful oppreflors; and a war enſued be- 
tween the Ruffians and the Turks on account of Poland. The conduct 
of the grand fignior, and of the Ottoman Porte, towards the diſtreſſed 


Poles, was jutt and honourable, and the very reverſe of that of their 


Chriſtian, catholic, and apoſtolic neighbours®. TEE. 
On September 3, 1771, an attempt was made by Roziniki, an officer 


among the Polith confederates, and ſeveral others, to atlailinate the king 


of Poland, in the ſtreets of Warſaw. His majeſty received two wounds 
on the head, one from a ball, and the other from a ſabre ; notwithſtand- 


ing which, he had the good fortune to eſcape with life, by Kozintki's 


reienting ; for which his life was ſaved, and he was ſuffered to retire to 
the papal territories, with an annual penſion from the king. | 

Ihe following year, 1772, it appeared that the king of Pruſſia, the 
emperor and empreſs- queen, and empreſs of Rutha, had entered into an 
alliance to divide and diſmember the kingdom of Poland: though Prut- 
fa was tormerly in a ſtate of vatlalage to Poland, and the title of king of 


Pruflia was never acknowledged by the Poles till 1764. Rutha allo, in 


* In 1764, the empreſs of Ruſſia tranſmitted to the court of Warſaw an act of renun- 
ciation, fizgned with her own hand, and ſealed with the ſeal of the empire; in which the 
declares, © That ſhe did by no means arrogate either to herſelf, her heirs, and ſucceſ- 
fore, or to her empire, any right or claim to the diltricts or territories which are actually 
n poſſeſion, or ſubject to the authority, of the kingdom of Poland, or great duchy of 


Lithuania; but that, on the contrary; her ſaid majeſty would guarantee to the ſaid king- 


dom of Poland and duchy of Lithuania all the immunities, lands, territories, and diſ- 
tricts, which the ſaid kingdom and duchy ought by right (o poſſeſs, or did now actually 
polleſs; and would at all times, and for ever, maintain them in the full and free enjoy- 
ment thereof, againſt the attempts of all and every one who ſhould, at any time, or on 
z pretext, endeavour to diſpoſſeſs them of the fame.” -In the ſame year did the king 
of Pruſſia lign, with his own hand, an act, wherein he declared, “ That he had no 
claims, formed no pretenſions on Poland, or any part thereof: that he renounced al! 
Claims on that kingdom, either as king of Pruſlia, elector of Brandenburg, or duke of 
Pomerania.” In the ſame infirument he guarantees, in the moſt ſolemn manner, the 
darritories and rights of Poland againſt every power whatever, —The empreſs-queen of 

ungary, ſo late as the month of January, 1771, wrote a letter with her own hand to 
the: king of Poland, in which the gave him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, “That her friend- 
thip for him and the republic was firm and unalterable; that the motions of her troops 
ought not to alarm bim; that the had never entertained a thought of ſeizing any part of 
his dominions, nor would even ſuffer any other power to do it.“ From which, accord- 


to the political creed of princes, we may inſer, that to guarantee the rights, liberties, 


ut revenues of a ftate, means to annihilate thoſe liberties, ſeize upon thoſe rights, and 


| *pPropriate thoſe revenues to their own uſe, —Such is the ſaith of princes! 


vention of the Ruſhans in the affairs of Poland alſo gave great diſguſt to 
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the beginning of the 17th century, ſaw its capital and throne poſſeſſed by 
the Poles; while Auftria, in 1083, was indebted to a king of Poland füt 
the preſervation of its metropolis, and almoſt for its very exiſtence, These 


three allied powers, acting in concert, tet up their formal pretenſions th 


the reſpective diſtricts which they had allotted for and guaranteed to each 
other ;—Poltth or Weſtern Prutiia, and ſome diſtricts bordering upon 
Brandenburg, for the king ef Pruſſia; almoſt all the ſouth-eaſt parts of 
the kingdom bordering upon Hungary, together with the rich ſalt-work; 
of the crown, for ihe emprets-queen of Hungary and Bobemia*; and ; 


large diſtrict of country about Mohilow, upon the banks of the Dnieper, 


tor the empreſs of Ruftia}. But though each of theſe powers pretended. 
to have a legal title to the territories which were allotted them reſpective. 
ly, and publiſhed maniteſtocs in juſtification of the meaſures which they 


had taken, yet as they were conſcious that the fallacies by which they ſup- 


ported their pretenſions were too groſs to impoſe upon mankind, they 


forced the Poles to gall a new diet, and threatened them, that if they did 
not conſent unanimouſly to ſign a treaty for the ceding of thoſe provinces 
to them reſpectively, the whole kingdom would be laid under a military 
execution, and treated as a conquered ſtate. In this extremity of di- 
ſtreſs, ſeveral of the Poliſh nobility proteſted againſt this violent act of 
tyranny, and retired into foreign ſtates, chooſing rather to live in exile, 


and to have all their landed property confitcated, than to be inſtrument: 


of bringing their country to utter ruin ; but the king, under the threat- 
ening of depoſition and impriſonment, was prevailed upon to fgn this 
act, and his example was followed by many of his ſubjects. 

The king of Pruſſia's conduct in Poland was the moſt tyrannical that 
can be conceived. In the year 1771, his troops entered into Great o- 
land, and carried off from that province and its neighbourhood, at a mo- 
derate computation, 12,000 families. On the 29th of October, in the 
fame year, he publiſhed an edict, commanding every perſon, under the 


tevereſt penalties, and even corporeal puniſhment, to take in payment, 


tor torage, proviſions, corn, horſes, &c. the money offered by his troops 
and commiflaries. This money was either ſilver, bearing the imprethÞoi, 
of Poland, and exactly worth one third of its nominal value, or ducts 
ſtruck in imitation of Dutch ducats, ſeventeen per cent. inferior to the 


real ducats of Holland. With this baſe money he bought up corn and 


forage enough, not only to ſupply his army for two whole years, but to 
ttock magazines in the country itſelf, where the inhabitants were forced 
to come and re-purchate corn tor their daily ſubſiſtence, at an adyanced 
price, and with good money, his commiſtaries, refuſing to take the lame 


coin they had paid. At the Joweſt calculation, he gained, by this 50%, 


maneuvre, ſeven millions of dollars. Having ſtripped the country 0! 
money and proviſions, his next attempt was to thin it {till more of its in. 


_ . . — 8 ; . . a * « mr. 
* ihe diſtriéct claimed by Auftria was © alt that tract of land lying on the right be 
of the Viſtula, from Site above Sandomir, to the mouth of the San, and from thence 
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py Franepole, Zamoiſe, end Rihief oy, to the Bog: from the Fog along the frontiers 


Red Ruſna to Zabras, on the bo:der of Volhinia and Poolia, and from Zabras in 4 
firaight Iine to the Nieper, where 11 receives the Sbrytz, tiling in a part of Podoitay 
and then along the boundaries ſeparatingz Podolin aud NMollavia.““ This counts 8 
% incorporated With Avuitria, under the appellation of the kingdoms of Galicia aud 


t,odoameria. 


8 — o ! iÞ. 

+ The Rufen claims compriſe P: VU Livonia, that part of the palatinate of TOR 

to the eaſt of the Duna--the palatinate- of Viteptk, Miciſtau, and the portions wh wy 

palatinate of Minſk, This tract of land! (Poliſh Livonia escepted) 1s ſtuated in White 

Bums, and includes full one third of Litiivauia, It is nov divided into the two gov ers 
ments Of Polotk and Mohilef. | | | 
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nabitants. To people his own dominions at the expenſe of Poland had 
been his great aim: for this purpoſe, he devifed a new contribution; 
every town and village was obliged to furnith a certain number of mar- 
riageable girls; the parents to give, as a portion, a feather-bed, four 
pillows, a cow, two hogs, and three ducats in gold. Some were bound 
hand and foot, and carried off as criminals. His exactions from the 
abbeys, convents, cathedrals, and nobles, were ſo heavy, and exceeded 
at lalt their abilities ſo much, that the prieſts abandoned their churches, 
and the nobles their lands. Theſe exactions continued with unabated 


rigour, from the year 1771, to the time the treaty of partition 'was 


declared, and pofleſlion taken. of the provinces uſurped. From thete 


proceedings, it would appear that his Pruſſian majeſty knew of no riglits 


but his own; no pretentions but thoſe of the Houle of Brandenburg; no 
other rule of juſtice but his own pride and ambition. 1 | 

The violent diſmemberment and partition of Poland has juſtly been 
contidered as the firſt great breach in the modern political ſyſtem of Eu- 
rope. The ſarpriſe of a town, the invaſion of an inſignificant province, 
or the election of a prince who had neither abilities to be teared nor 


virtues to be loved, would ſome years ago have armed one halt -of Eu- 


r0;0, and called forth all the attention of the other. But the deſtruction 
of 4 great kingdom, with the conſequent diſarrangement of power, do- 
minion, and commerce, has been beheld by the other nations of Eu- 
rope with the moſt aftoniſhing indifference and unconcern, The courts 
of London, Paris, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, remonſtrated againſt 
the uſurpations; but that was all. Poland was forced to ſubmit, and the 
partition was ratified by their diet, held under the bribes and threats of 
the three powers. In the ſenate there was a majority of six, but in the 
lower houſe, or afſembly of nuncios, there was but one in favour of the 
meatare, fitty-four againſt fifty-three. This is a very ajarming circum- 
ſtance, and ſnows that a moſt important though not happy change has 
taken place in that general ſyſtem of policy, and arrangement of power 
ard dominion, which had been for fome ages an object of 'unremitting 


attention with moſt of the ſtates of Europe. Our anceſtors might per- 


haps, on ſome occaſions, diſcover rather more anxiety about preſerving 
the balance of power in Europe than was neceſſary: but it has been well 


remarked, that the idea of confidering Europe as a vait commonwealth, 


ot the ſeveral parts being diſtinct and teparate, though pohtically and 


commerctally united, of keeping them independent, though unequal in 


power, aud of preventing any one, by any means, from becoming too 
powerful tor the reſt, was great and liberal, and, though the reſult to 
varbariſm, was tounded upon the moſt enlarged- principles of the witeſt 
policy, It appears to be ow1ng to this ſyſtem, that this ſmall part of the 
weltern world has acquired ſo aſtoniſhing a ſuperiority over the reſt of 
tlie globe. The fortune and glory of Greece proceeded from a fimzlar 
em of policy, though formed upon a ſmaller ſeale, Both her fortune 
and glory expired with that ſyſtem. | : 

The revolution which happened in this country on the third of May, 
1791, deſervedly engaged mnch of the public attention. The evils of 
ciective monarchy were indeed the chief cauſe that Poland had al:moit 
ceaſcd to be conſidered as a nation. The dynaſty of future kings of Po- 
and was to commence in Frederic Aucuttus, clector of Saxony, with 
wet :nheritance to his male detcendants.: in cafe the preſent 
JC, or ſhould have no male iſſue, a huſband choſen by bim fer his 
Fo, ag: with the content of the Poliſh repreſentatives, mall begin the 
Patty, Bur after this boaſted change, Poland would only have ad- 
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vanced to that degree of civiliſation which other European countries eu- 
joyed in the thirteenth century. Her hundreds of citizens would have 
been free, her millions of peaſants would have ſtill continued ſlaves; at 
the utmoſt, not above five hundred thouſand out of fifteen 7" OY 
would have been free. | Os 
After a thort and nnequal ſtruggle with Ruſſia, this unhappy country 
was forced to abandon the new conſtitution. The manifeſto of the 
Ruſſian empreſs, replete with ſentiments ditgracetul to humanity, was 
followed by fome tkirmithes: but it is ſaid that a letter, written with 
her own hand to the Polith king, in which the declared her reſolution 
to double or triple her troops, rather than abandon her pretenſions, in- 
duced that benignant monarch to prevent the farther effuſion of blood. 
On the 6th of January, 1793, the king of Pruſſia iflued a declaration 
reſpecting the march of his troops into Poland, in which he mentions the 
Friendly interference of her imperial majeſty, the empreſs of Ruſſia, in the 
affairs of Poland. In the ſame ſtrain his majeſty adds, that he had 
entertained hopes that the troubles in that country would have ſubſided 
without his own interference, eſpecially as he was ſo deeply occupied in 
another quarter. He Jaments that he has been difappointed, and that 
the propagation of French democracy, by means of clubs and jacobin 
emiſſaries, eſpecially in Great Poland, had already rifen to ſuch a height 
as to require his moſt ſerious attention: his majeſty, however, obſerves, 
that he has determined to anticipate their deſigns, by ſending a ſutii- 
cient body of troops into the territories of the republic, after having 
concerted proper meaſures with the triendly courts of Peterthurg and 
Vienna, who were equally intereſted with himſelf in the welfare of the 
republic. £ N | | 
The proteſt publiſhed at Grodno, in the fitting of the general con- 
federation, the 3d of February, againſt this violent invaſion, ſufficiently 
evinces the deteſtation which the Poles themſelves entertain of the mea- 
ſures of their pretended friend. They atlure his majeſty that a con- 
tinued correſpondence between the military commanders and the civil 
magiſtrates had enabled the confederation to declare, that perfect tran- 
quillity prevailed from one end of the kingdom to the other; that they 


were “ aſtonithed at the aſſertions of his majeſty” in his laſt declaration; 


and conclude by entreating that his majeſty would revoke the orders 


which he had given for troops to enter the republic. Notwithilanding, 


however, theſe ſolemn aſſuranccs—notwithſtanding the evidence and 
the facts which were alledged in ſupport of them, the Pruſſian army ad- 
vanced, and one of its detachments appeared under the walls ot Thorn. 
The inhabitants refuſing entrance to the troops, the gates were forced, 
the municipal guard diſlodged from their poſt, and the Pruſſian regt- 
ments entered the defenceleſs city, as if it had been a place taken by 
aſſault. At the ſame time different Polith detachinents, diſperſed throng 
ont Great Poland, were attacked and driven from their poſts by lupertor 
force. TT 5 

In March, the manifeſto of her imperial majeſty appeared, relative 0 
the partition. Religion was, as uſual, called in to tanction this atrocious 
act of rapine and injuſtice, and the empreis lamancty lamented the! | 
ferings of the people of Poland, among whom it had been, for thirty 
years, her inceſſant endeavour to maintain trargui//ty; and her grief _ 
increaſed by confidering- them as deſcended from the fame race an 
profeſling the holy Chriſtian religion, which would be violated. by the 
introduction of ſach dreadful doctrincs as were propagated Þ) 7 
unworthy Poles, who adopted the deteſtable and deſtructive plans ot Ul 
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rebels of France. As an indemnification, therefore, for her loſſes, to 
rovide for the future fafety of her empire, and the Poliſh dominions, 


and to prevent all future changes of government, ſhe graciouſly made 
| n her intention to take for ever under the ſceptre of Ruſſia thoſe _ 
tracts of land, with their inhabitants, which lie between Druy on the 


know 


river Dwina, to Neroch and Dubrova, and, following the border of 
the vaiwodſhip of Vilna, to Stolptfa, to Neſvig, and then to Pinſk : 
thence paſſing Kreniſh, between Vitkero and Novogreble, near the 
frontier of Gallicia, to the river Dnieſter, and terminating in the old 
border of Ruſſia and Poland, at Jegertie. In this partition, the increaſe 
of the happineſs of the inhabitants was avowed to be the /ole object of 
her imperial majeſty. | 3 | 

The declaration of the Pruſſian monarch, which was dated March 25, 
echoed many of the ſentiments contained in the Ruſhan manifeſto, and 
ivowed, that, in order to preſerve the republic of Poland from the 
dreadful effects of its internal diviſions, and to reſcue it from utter 
ruin, no means remained but to mcorporate her frontier provinces into 


the ſtates of Pruflia, which, therefore, had determined to take imme- 


diate poſlethon of the cities of Dantzic and Thorn, and the vaiwod- 


ſhips of Polen, Gneſen, Kaliſh, and Siradia, the city and monaſtery of _ 
* Czentochowa, the province of Wielun, the vaiwodſhip of Lentſchitz, 
the province cf Cujavia and of Dobrzyn, the vaiwodſhips of Rawa 


and Plotzk, &c. | TE ED | 

On the 2d of April the Pruſſian troops took poſſeſſion of Dantzic ; 
and, about the ſame time, the empreſs of Ruſſia commanded the king 
of Poland to remove to Grodno, under the eſcort of Ruſhan troops, 


for the expreſs purpoſe of ſanctioning the alienation and partition of 
his kingdom. | | 


The means employed to affect the mock ratification of the partition 
of this unfortunate country were entirely characteriſtic of the baſeneſs 
of the caute. The diet, in the month of September, was aſſailed for 
three ſuccefiive days with official notes from the Ruſſian ambaſſador and 


the Pruſſian miniſter, full of threats, preſſing the ſignature of the treaty. 


The ſtates, however, perſiſted in their refuſal. At laſt M. de Sievers, 
the Ruſſian ambaſſador, ſent his ultimatum in a note, which ended with 
the following remarkable expreſſions; *© The underwritten muſt befides 
inform the ſtates of the republic atlembled in the confederate diet, that 
he thought it of abſolute neceflity, in order to prevent every diforder, 
to order txvo battalions of grenadiers, with four pieces of canon, to ſur- 


round the caſtle, to ſecure the tranquillity of their deliberations. The 


underwritten expects that the ſitting will not terminate, until the de- 
manded ſignature of the treaty is decided.“ Conformably to this threat, 
the Rufian ſoldiers ſo cloſely ſurrounded the caſtle, that no perſon was 
ſuffered to go out: ſome of the officers took their ſtation in the ſenate, 
pretending to guard his majeſty's perſon againſt conſpirators. The king, 
on the contrary, ſent a delegation to the Ruſſian ambaſſador, declaring 
that he would not open the ſeſſion in the preſence of the Ruſſian officers. 
In conſequence, they were ordered to retire, except the general, who 
declared publicly, that no member ſhould be permitted to quit the ſe- 


ute before the conſent to the treaty was given. The debates were long 


and violent ; and it was not until three o'clock the next morning, after 
three ſucceſſive diviſions, that the diet came to a reſolution, in which 
they declare, before all Europe, to whom they had frequently appealed, 
that, " Contrary to the faith of treaties moſt ſacredly obſerved on their 
Part, as well as to that of the treaty recently entered into with his ma- 
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jeſty, the king of Pruſſia, and at his own defire, in the year 1790, where! 


the independence and the integrity of Poland were guaranteed in the 
moſt ſolemn manner; that, being deprived of free-will, ſurrounded a- 
the moment of the preſent act by an armed foreign force, and threatened 
with a further invaſion of the Pruſſian troops, they are forced to com: 
miſſion and authoriſe a deputation appointed to treat with the ſaid kine 
to ſign the treaty, ſuch as it was planned and amended under the medi. 
ation of the Ruflian ambatlador.” : To | | 


Depreſſed and deſpairing, the Polith nation, ſuppoſing its political 


exiſtence to depend on a feaſonable alliance with a powerful neighbour, 
put itſelf under the protection of Ruſſia, which, in the treaty of alliance 
with Poland, had expreſsly ſtipulated that no change or infringement 
mould take place in the form of government to be eſtabliſhed without 
the confont of the empreſs or her ſucceſſors: ſo that Ruſſia, without en- 
gaging for the perpetuity of the new form, became completely miſtreſs 
of whatever government ſhould be eſtabliſhed in Poland. 

On the 7th of February, 1794, the baron d' Ingelſtrohm, who had 
ſucceeded the count de Sievers as ambaſſador at Warſaw, demanded a 
public annulling of the acts of the diets of 1788 and 1791, together 
with the form of the conſtitution then eſtabliſhed, and the furrender of 
every paper, whether in public records or private cabinets, reſpecting 
that tranſaction. The court of Ruſſia ſoon afterwards iſſued its man- 
date for the reduction of the military force to 16,000 men. This was 
oppolet by ſeveral regiments, particularly in South Pruſſia, where the 


inſurgents, headed by the gallant Madaliniki, a Poliſh nobleman, and 


brigadier of the national troops, peremptorily refuſed to diſband. The 
ſpirit of retiſtance was widely diffuſed, and the capital aſſumed a mili- 
tary aſpect, In this ſituation fifteen thouſand Ruflian troops were ſent 


into Poland, the ambaſlador was inſtructed to deliver to the permanent 


council an official document repreſenting the danger that threatened the 
king, and requeſting the comnxihoners of war to ditpatch an army tv 
oppoſe Madalintki; and the permanent council was defired to take into 


cuftody every ſuſpected perſon. Both theſe requilitions were, how-. 


ever, refuſed ; and it was pointedly replied to the latter, that, according 
to the laws of the republic, no Polith nobleman could be arreſted, ib. 


out being legally convicted. 


The imperious conduct of the Ruſſians, during their ſtruggle tot 
power, continued to harals the oppreſſed Poles, and to drive them to 
detperation. "The peatants were. compelled to lodge and board the 
Ruflian foldiers, and tranſport them from place to place, without re- 
ceiving the leaſt remuneration, or any other reward-than bratality and 
inſolence. Tt could not be expected that a gallant and bigh-{puitc 
people would long tamely ſubmit to ſuch inſult and injury. Their pa. 
triotic ſpirit, though latent, was not extinguiſhed, It was rouſed into 
action by inceſſant fifferings, and by the continued efforts 01 the intre- 


pid Koſciufko, who, carly in February, appeared at the head of a con- 
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fiderable body of Polifh inſurgents, attacked the Pruſtians V ho hae 
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taken pollethon of their country, forced them to retreat, and purſucd 
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them to u confiderable diftance. The Ruflian troops having evacual 
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Cracow on the 23d of March, Kofcinſko entered that town on the nig 


of the 24th, and next morning ordered the gates to be ſhut, and de. 
clared himſelf commander in chief of all the Polith forces. He thei 
impoſed an cath of fidelity on all the military in the city, to Pa. 
ſion of the public treaſure, and procceded to meaſures 01 military 16 
queſtration. On the day on which he entered Cracow; 
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arnation, couched in the moſt energetic terms, inviting the nation to 


hake off their diſgraceful fetters, and to unite in forming a new con- 
rederation.. The proclamation was received with unanimous applaule ; 
and © Long live Koſciaſko!”? retounded from every quarter. He was 
conducted to the town-houſe and prefented to the principal nobility, 


who had aſſembled there to receive him; and by them he was formally 


inveſted with the title of general. Every article for the ſupport of his 
army was abundantly ſupplied. On the 26th, a revolutionary tribunal 


was eſtabliſhed, and every fifth houſe was required to turnith one man 
armed and equipped for the defence of the conſtitution againſt the 


uſurping powers. The different corporations then aſſembled under their 
reſpetive banners before the town-houſe, whence the magiſtrates led 
them in proceſſion to the church of the Holy Virgin, where the conſti- 
tution of the 3d of May, 1791, was publicly read with great ſolemnity, 
and an oath taken to defend it. | | 

In the mean time Warſaw was in a ſtate of the higheſt fermentation. 


In that city and its vicinity there were not leſs than fifteen thouſand 
Ruſhan mercenaries, ſome of whom were quartered, to the amount of 


hundred in a body, in ſeveral of the palaces. The moſt vigorous 
meaſures were adopted by the permanent council; a decree paſſed, de- 
claring the inſurgents rebels, and ſubjecting them to the moſt arbitrary 
puniſhments; and the police were charged to ſeize every perſon /uſpeted 


of being inimical to the exiſting government, with the promije of mili- 


tary athſtance, The unpopularity of his Poliſh majeſty daily increaſed, 
and a guard of Ruſſians was appointed for his pr. ſervation. About this 
time, the unhappy monarch iſſued a proclamation, exhorting his ſubjects 
to a peaceable acquieſcence, and urging the danger and deſtruction which 
attended their reſiſtance. | | 


The Poliſh nobles had no ſooner taken the oaths in the preſence of 
Koſciufko, than they departed for their reſpective eſtates, in order to 


arm aud aflemble their vaſſals. Baron d'Ingelſtrohm, about the ſame 
Une. furronnded the diet at Warſaw with a military force, and demand- 
*d the ſurrender of the arſenal. This demand was ſpiritedly reſiſted ; 
and notice of it having been ſent to Koſciuſko, he, about the end of 
March, took the route to Warſaw with his army. and a reinforcement 
ot 4000 peaſants armed with pikes, &c.— On ihe 4ta of Apyl he was 


met by a detachment of 6000 Ruſlans, with a park of heavy artulery, 


hear march to reduce Cracow. A fierce encounter enſued. - The 
oth peaſants being driven to deſperation, made a dreadful ſlaughter 
the Rutlian planderers. General Woropzow was taken priſoner 

ian planderers. General Woronzow was taken priſoner, and 
adore 1000 Ruffians killed on the ſpot ; while the Poles loft only ſixty 

. and took eleven pieces of cannon and all the ammunition. After 
us battle, Rotciuiko tell back with his army towards Cracow, where 

7 na = 2 "I l = 4 . * ,v 7 
al 2 45 joined by a very confiderable body of diſaffęcted Poliſh troops. 

8 the 10th of April, baron d'Ingelſtrohm demanded the ſurrender 
J Ha — 8 . ; ad 3 — 
mc arienal, the diſarming of the military, and that twenty perſons of 

Ie Iu I 2 8 . | =. 3 1 147 
ms coniequence ſhould be arreſted, and, if found guiity, puniſhed 
11 e . þ a 5 9 þ a 3 
1 his occaſioned a general c nmotion, in which the eiti— 
ek 8. 5 : A = 5 I , I 4 Pe | 7 MN : E 
np Wvmg procured arms from the arſenal, aiter an inceiſant combat 
, „ hours, drove the Jiutfians cat of the city with great fangh- 
r 1 8 FS IG : 3 og 
| A deputation had been ſent to inform the king of the attempt of 
the Rufffans to ſeize the arfenal When tt 5 lied. + Q 
and defeng elze the arienal ; when the monarch had replied, Go, 
At er . LY "rqTv> Q . 12 7 
no fend your honour,” The fitnation of the Eing after the conteſt 

ume very critical, and the people were extremely jealons of every 
Morteme | ! 2 By” 5 

ment he made, 
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he would not quit Warſaw; and, not ſatisfied with his aſſurances, in- 

liſted upon placing two municipal officers as a guard upon him; and he 

was defired frequently to exhibit himſelf to the people. | 
Forty thouſand Ruſſians were now put in motion towards Poland from 

the Ukraine, and ſixteen thouſand from Livonia. About the end of 

May, the corps of Koſciuſko amounted to nearly 23,000 men; that of 

general Kochowtki to 18,000 ; that of Jaffinſki to 6,000; a corps of 

12,000 was ſtationed at Wilna, and another at Warſaw, which confiti. - 

ed of 8,000. "The peaſants were not included in this calculation. z 
About the end of June, a manifeſto was publiſhed by the emperor, on N 

the occaſion of his troops entering Poland. On the 12th of July, the 

head-quarters of the king and prince of Pruſſia were only three or four 

leagues from Warſaw, whence they iflued a placard, ſtating that the 

enemy had fled before them in their progres, In the mean time, how: 3 

ever, Roſciuſko (who had eluded the Pruſſian troops) by a brave attack I 

had defeated the forces which oppoſed him, and had thrown himſelf into 3 

Warſaw. On the 31ſt of June, the Pruttians began to attack the city 

by a heavy cannonade, and ſeveral hundred bombs were in the courſe of 

the day thrown into Warſaw ; a dreadful fire was kept up on the be- 

ſiegers by night and by day, and an incredible number of lives were loſt, 

The king and the prince-royal are both ſaid to have been in imminent 

danger at this time. On the 2d of Auguſt his Pruſſian majeſty, whote 

hopes of ſucceſs had probably been a little damped, attempted to open 
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© 1281 2 negotiation with the king of Poland for the ſurrender of the capital, 
„ Which was rejected. About the middle of this month, accounts were 
4 tranſmitted to the Pruſſian camp of inſurrections having ariſen in Soul 
1 Pruſſia (formerly Great Poland, of which his Pruſſian majeſty had taken 
1 paſſæſſion the preceding year; and on the night of the 5th of Septen 
- rb her, the Pruſhan and Ruſſian forces abandoned the ſiege of Warſaw, 
Ws after a fruitleſs attack of two months, much weakened by the dileaſe 
T0 and defertions which prevailed in their camps, and diſabled from the 
wh want of proviſions and ammunition. 8 e | 
338 In the courſe of the ſame month, the Ruſſian grand army, conſiſting 
, of 20,000 men, arrived in Poland, and on the 18th a ſevere engagement 


took place near Brzeſc, in which the Poles loſt very conſiderable num- 
bers, and were compelled to retreat acroſs the Bog. On the 10th ot 
October another battle was fought between the Rufſlians under general 
1 Ferfen, and the troops under Koſciuſko. The Ruſſians advanced twis 
1 to the attack, but were repulſed by the Polez, who, however, untortit 

: | nately, not contented with the advantages they had gained, abandone« 
their favourable poſition on the heights, and prefled on to the attack in 


Wk... their turn. "This movement threw the troops into tome confuſion; and 
| 1 hy : . P 8 J : * 1 of 
bl the Ruſſians forming themſelves anew, the route toon became gene! 70 
1 | The battle, which 'began at feven in the morning. did not cud til 
1 9216 * » # : 5 8 hes 17 + 
me noon. Koſciufko flew from rank to rank, and was continua n Be 
1 Le » a ' — . » 7 8 . * 1 
Bo Hotteſt part of the engagement. At length he fell, and a Cotiariy 0, 
+1880 did not know him in the peaſant's dreſs which he conſtantly wore, 
14 5 id not know him in the peafant's dreſs which he co! ) 
1-1 wounded him from behind with a lance. He recovered, and advance 
ji . "Wa . HI vt Mas 
bi. a few ſteps, but was again knocked down by another Coflack. 195 oh 
++" ba » * 5 7 : * 8 8 rn 
ar preparing to give bim a mortal blow, when his arm was Koppc 2 
EY 7 Ruſſian officer, who is ſaid to have been general Chro/,a70W, Wham 
"The 7 . e . : 8 Fel . — 1 Han ture 
"+ wife Koſciutko had a ſhort tine before politely given Icave 0f Gepare 
1 1 - fr. Coſciuſko im- 
„ ſrom Warſaw to join her huſband. The unfortunate RQICHUND HH 
5 ] _ d } . *4 » . 1 4 allow the 101 
1 plored the officer, if he wiſhed to render him a ſervice, to AH - to 
1 8 8 4 ja * 2 | Tas * 
8 dier to put an end to his cxitience ; but the latter choſe rather 19 1 
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him a priſoner. The Poliſh infantry defended themſelves with a bravery 
proportioned to that of their general, and fought with a degree of valour 
almoſt approaching to fury. 

The Ruſſians under general Ferfen ſoon afterwards ſummoned War- 
ſaw to ſurrender ; and on being refuted, after the junction of the dif- 
ferent corps under Ferfen, Dernfeldt, Dernitow, and Suwarrow, pro- 
ceeded on the 4th of November to attack the ſuburb of Praga or Prague, 
ſeparated from Warſaw by the Viſtula, which was defended by more 
than an hundred pieces of cannon diſpoſed upon thirty-three batteries. | 
The Ruſſians ſucceeded in their aſſault, and the Polith generals found 43 
themſelves unable to oppoſe with 10,000 ſoldiers, which was the whole | 
of their force, the united attack of 50,000 men. Atter a ſevere con- 4 
flict of eight hours, the reſiſtance on the part of the Poles ceaſed ; but the 
maſſacre of the ſanguinary Suwarrow continued for two hours longer; 
ard the pillage laſted till noon on the following day. Five thouland if 
' Poles were compſited to have been {lain in the affault ; the remainder : [1 
were either impriſoned or diſperſed. The citizens were compelled to lay | 4m 
down their arms; and their houſes were plundered by the mercileſs | 
Rulſians, who, after the battle had ceaſed nearly ten hours, about nine 1 
o clock at night, ſet fire to the town, and again began to maflacre the 1104 
inhabitants. Nine thouſand perſons, unarmed men, deiencclels wo- 1 01 
men and harmleſs infants, periſhed either in the flames or by the LY 
tword, and nearly the whole of the ſuburb was reduced to athes. In 4 | 
the whole of this fiege it is computed that not leſs than 30,000 Poles loit | 15 
their lives. 5 5 „ | | 

The city being thus reduced under the power of the Rufhans, the 
king was for a ſhort time reſtored to a kind of mock authority, by the 
lupreme connc!] remitting into his hands thit which it had exercifet. 


— ery ei er er eee 
» 


On the th of November, the Ruilian general made his triumphal en- K 
try mto Warſaw, in which the ſtreets were lined with his troops, and . 
thc inhabitants, ſhut up in their houſes, obſerved a melancholy filence. {40 


The chief magiſtrate delivered him the keys of the bridge of the ſuburb, 4 
ter which he received the compliments of the king, and on the lOth 
went with much pomp to the caſtle, to pay his refpects to his majeſty. 
10 complete the whole of this execrable ſcens, the firſt of December 35 
was let apart for a day of fol-mn thankſgiving, and Te Deum was fang Fi 
tor the triumph of barbarous oppretlion. TO. | | 

In the mean time Koſciuſko was under {argical care at Nozcylack, 
where the utmoſt attention was paid to his recovery, particularly by ma- 
dame Chrnozazow. He was afterwards ſent to Peterſburg, under a 
ty powerful military eſcort, and was confined in the fortreſs there, till 
the death of the late empreſs, when the preſent emperor, who has on Ws 
"a occaſions ſhown great liberality towards the perſecuted Poles, ſet bo: 
„ _— him a penfion, and allowed him * choice, 
3 5 L my to 13 OWN country, or go to America, Roteintko pre- 
On 1 i - . Pe and arrived lately in the alylum which he choſe. | | 
ine eee, wires he paſled through. Bagiang; and was received with HE 
Lhe ts gh come and congratulation by all the triend> of freedom. 
7 I as uNCce left America, and is at preſent in France. 
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The unfortunate king was afterwards removed to Peterſburg, where 
he had a palace and a ſuitable penſion aſſigned him, and where he died 
February 11, 1798. With him ended the kingdom of Poland, 

-- Staniflaus Auguſtus (late count Poniatowtkt) was born January 17, 
1732 elected king of Poland September 7, and crowned November 25, 
1764. This prince, while a private nobleman, refided ſome time in 
London, and was a fellow of the Royal Society. | 185 


SWITZERLAND. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT, 


| Miles. Degrees. | 
Length 260) between 6 and 11 Eaſt longitude. 
Breadth 100 F * } 46 and 48 North latitude. 


Containing 13,000 ſquare miles, with 138 inhabitants to each, 


Bouxpanres.] IT is bounded by Alface and Swabia in Germany, - 
| on the North; by the Lake of Conſtance,. Tyrol, 
aid Trent, on the Eaſt; by Italy, on the South; and by France, on the 
Wett. | | | 
Drvistoxs.] Switzerland is divided into thirteen cantons, which 
fand, in point of precedency, as follows: 1. Zurich; 2. Berne; 3. 
Lucerne; 4. Uri; 5. Schweitz; 6. Underwalden ; 7. Zug; 8. Glaris; 
9. Bafil; 10. Fribourg; 11. Soleure; 12. Schaff hauſen; 13. Appenzel. 
The beft acconnt we have of the dimenſions and principal towns of 
each canton 1s as follows : | | 


SWITZERLAND. 


| les 


Cntr CiT1Es. 


| . (Baden — 221 Baden 
Bremgarten 26 12 Bremgarten 
„ | Mellingen - : Mellingen 
So nets Rheinthal - <7 wo i Rheineck 
Calvinifis ET 4 Thurgau —— 18 11 Frowantield 
: Papilis neo Lugano 
| | Locarno - - 52 30 Locarno ; 
Mendris - - 1 Mondris 
(Maggi  Maggia, ; = 


. in in 
CounTtRIES NAMES. Length|Breadth.; 
8 ; > ; a 3 — 
Berne 111 87 Berne 
| Zürich 344 33 m 
| Calvinifts - - - <4 Shatihauſen +» 23 9Schaff haufen 
ͤ 1 B51 T 10 1 
Lucerne - - - 33 35 Lucerne 1 
Underwalden 23-2 16 {|Stantz 
b Urt- - = - = 48 21 [Altorf 
Papiſts - - - - 4 Schweitz -] 27 | 13, |Schweitz 
; E Fribourg = - 24 21 *Fribourg 'F Af 
Zug 18 10 Zug a 
Soleure - = ] 831 21 ! Suleure, or Solothurn 


Calviniſts and Appenzell - || 23 21. [Appenzell 
Papiſts - - 7 Glaris = = - - 24 18 {Glaris 
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1 Miles | Miles 
ALLIES of the SWITZERS. in | in Cutter CITIES. 
CounTRIES' NAMES. Length |B3readth | | | 
Calviniſts - - Griſons - - 100 62 !Coire 
Subjeds of the 5 Chiarenna | 42 | 5k [Chiavenna 
Grifons. Cal- J Bormio, an 27 | 19 jSondrio 
viniſts & Pap. Valteline 
| Tockenburg - 27 3 jLiechtenſteg 
Calvinifts - - 4 Geneva - - = 13 11 [Geneva 
Neutfchatel — 32 20 jNeutfchatel 
Valais - -[ 80 30 [Sion | | 
Papifis = = - Baſle - - - - 13 | 16 Delſperg 
St. Gall - - - 20 10 K. Gall Eh | 
| Muihauſen, In Alſace, is alſo 
| united to them. | | 
Arg, CLIMATE, SOIL, AND FACE This being a mountainous 
OF THE COUNTRY, country, lying upon the Alps. 


(which form an amphitheatre of more than 100 miles), the froſts are 
conſequently ſevere in winter, the hills being covered with ſnow ſome- 
times all the year long. In ſummer the inequality of the foil renders 
the ſame province very unequal in its ſeaſons: on one fide of thoſe 
mountains the inhabitants are often reaping, while they are towing on 
another, The valleys, however, are warm and fruitful, and well culti- 
vated, and nothing can be more delightful than the ſummer months in 
this charming country. It is fabject to rains and tempeſts; for which 
reaſon public granaries are every where erected, to ſupply the failure 
of their crops. The water of Switzerland is generally excellent, and 
often deſcends from the mountains in large or ſmall cataracts, which 
have a delightful effect. N © 

I bere is, perhaps, no country in the world where the advantageous 
effects of unwearied and perſevering induſtry are more remarkably con- 
{picuous than in Switzerland. In paſting over the monntainous parts, 
the traveller is {truck with admiration, to obſerve rocks that were 
formerly barren now planted with vines, or abounding with rich pal- 
ture; and to mark the traces of the plough along the tides of preci- 
pices ſo ſteep, that a horſe could not even mount them without great 
dftculty, In ſhort, the inhabitants ſeem to have ſurmounted every 


obſtruction which ſoil, fituation, and climate, have thrown in their 


way, and to have ſpread fertility over various ſpots of the country, 


which nature ſeemed to have conſigned to everlaſting barrenneſs. . The 


feet of the mountains, and ſometimes allo the very ſummits, are cover— 
ed with vineyards, corn- fields, meadows, and paſtnre-grounds. Other 
parts of this country are more dreary, confiſting almoſt entirely of bar- 
ren and inacceſlible rocks, ſome of which are continually covered 
with ſnow or ice. The valleys between theſe icy and ſnowy moun- 
tuns appear like = many {mooth frozen lakes, and from them vaſt 
"agments of ice frequently fall down into the more fruitful tpots be- 


neath. In ſome parts there is a regular gradation from extreme wild- 


els to high cultivation; in others the tranſitions are very abrupt, and 
zery gtriking. Sometimes a continued chain of cultivated mountains, 
nehly clothed with wood, and ſtudded all over with hamlets, cottages 
above the clouds, paſtures which appear ſuſpended in the air, exhibit 


the moſt delightful landicape that can be conceived; and in other 


* appear rugged rocks, cataracts, and mountains of a prodigious 
Sli, covered wich ice and ſnow. : 
| | 21 
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Gracirrs.] No ſubject in natural hiſtory is more curious than the 
origin of theſe glaciers, which are immenſe fields of ice, and uſualiy | 
reſt on an inclined plane: being puſhed forwards by the preſſure of 
their own weight, and but weakly ſupported by the rugged rocks be- 
neath, they are interſected by large tranſverſe crevices, and preſent the 
appearance of walls, pyramids, and other fantaſtic ſhapes, obſerved at all 

heights and in all ſituations, wherever the declivity is beyond thirty or 
forty degrees. 5 | | 

Mr. Coxe deſcribes the method of travelling over theſe glaciers. 
« We had each of us a long pole ſpiked with iron; and in order to ſe- 
cure us as much as poſſible from flipping, the guides faſtened to our 
ſhoes crampons, or {mall bars of iron, provided with four ſmall ſpikes 
of the ſame metal. At other times, inſtead of crampons, we had large 
nails in our ſhoes, which more effectually anſwered our purpoſe. The 
difficulty of crofling theſe valieys of ice ariſes from the immenſe chaſms. 
We rolled down large ſtones into feveral of them; and the great length of 
time before they reached the bottom gave us fome conception of thei: 
depth; our guides aſſured us, that in ſome places they are not leſs than 
five hundred feet deep. I can no otherwiſe convey to you an image 
of this body of ice broken into irregular ridges and deep chaſms, than 
by comparing it to a lake inſtantaneouſly frozen in the midſt of a vio- 
Jent ftorm. In ſpeaking of an unſucceſsful attempt of fome gentle- 
men to reach the ſommit of Mont Blanc, he preſents to his readers a 
moſt horrid image of the danger of theſe chaſms. As they were re- 
turning in great haſte (owing to the day being far advanced) one of the 
party ſlipped, in attempting to leap over a chaſm of ice. He held in 
his hand a long pole, ſpiked with iron, which he ſtrack into the ice; 
and upon this he hung, dreadfully ſuſpended for a tew moments, until 
he was releaſed by his companions.” “? | | 
_ MovxTaixs.] In this mountainous country, where nature is all upon 
a grand ſcale, Mont Blanc is particularly diſtinguiſhed from other 
mountains, by having its ſummits-and ſides clothed to a conſiderable 


depth with a mantle of ſnow, almoſt without the intervention of the 
leaſt rock to break the glare of the white appearance. According to 
the calculation of M. de Luc {by whoſe improvement of the barome- 
ter elevations are taken with a degree of accuracy before unattainable) 
the height of this mountain above the level of the ſea is 2,3914 French 
toiſes, or 15,304 Englith feet; or, according to Sir George Shuck- 
borough, 15,002 feet, which gives a difference of only 358 tect. The 
peaks of Teneriffe and Ætnu have been frequently ſuppoſed to be the 
higheſt points of the globe: but, from the moſt accurate obſervat10ns, 
it will be found that Mont Blanc is of much more conſiderable elevation, 
and that there are no mountains (except thoſe in America, particularly 
Chimbaraco, the higheſt point of the Cordilleras, the elevation of which, 
according to Condamine, ſurpaſſes 3,000 toiſes, or 19,200 fect, but ac. 
cording wo others, 20, 608 feet) wkich are equal to the altitude of Mont 
Blanc. | | eo Sn 3 
Rivers AND LAKES.) The chief rivers are the Rhine (which riſes 
in the chain of mountains bordering on St. Gothard), the Aar, the 
Reuſs, tha Teſin, the Oglio, and the Rhone. The lakes are thole c 
Geneva, Conſtance, Thun, Lycerne, Zurich, Bienne, and Brientz. | 
Ms&rTAals AND MINERALS.] The mountains contain mines of iron, 
cryſtal, virgin ſulphur, and ſprings of mineral waters. 13 E 
VEGPTABILE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS.) Switzerland produces 
ſheep and cattle, wine, wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax, and hemp; pen) 
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of apples, pears, nuts, cherries, plums, and cheſuuts; the parts towards 


Italy abound in peaches, almonds, figs, citrons, and pomegranates; and 


moſt of the cantons abound in timber. Beſides game, fiſh, and fowl, 


are alſo found, in ſome of the higher and more inaccetlible parts of the 


Alps, the bouquetin and the chamois, whoſe activity in ſcouring along 
the ſteep and craggy rocks, and in leaping over the precipices, is hard- 
ly conceivable. The blood of both of theſe animals is of ſo hot a nature, 
that the inhabitants of ſome of theſe mountains, who are ſubject to pleuri- 
fies, take a few drops of it, mixed with water, as a remedy for that dit 


order. The fleſh of the chamois is eſteemed very delicious. Among 


the Alps is likewiſe found a ſpecies of hares, which in ſummer are ſaid 
perfectly to reſemble other hares, but in winter become all over white, 
ſo that they are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable ainong the ſnow. But this 


idea has been lately exploded, nor is it certain whether the two ſpecies 


ever couple together. The white hare ſeldom quits his rocky reſidence. 


Here are alſo yellow and white foxes, which in winter ſometimes come 


down into the valleys. : 5 | 7 

PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, „ According to the beſt 
cusrous, AND DIVERSIONS. 

Switzerland contain about 2,000,000 of inhabitants, who are a brave, 


hardy, induſtrions people, remarkable for their fidelity, and their zeal- 
ous attachment to the liberties of their country. Like the old Romans, 


tley tre equally inured to arms and agriculture. A general fimplicity 
of manners, an open and unaffected frankneſs, together with an invin- 
cible ſpirit of freedom, are the moſt diſtinguiſhing cuaracterifties of the 
inhabitants of Switzerland. A very ftriking proof of the fimplicity and 
openneſs of manners of this people, and of aſtonithing confidence, is 
mentioned by My. Coxe, who ſays, upon the authority of general 
Fitter, that, on each fide of the road that runs through the valley of 
Muotta, in the canton of Schweitz, there are ſeveral ranges of ſmall 


| ſhops nninhabited, vet filled with various goods, of which the prices 
. g P 


are morked : any patiengers who with to become purchaſers, enter the 
ſhops, take away the merchandiſe, and depoſit the price, which the 
owners call for in the evening, They are in general a very eniightened 
nation; their common people are far more intelligent than the fame 
rank of men in moſt other countries; a taſte for literature is very pre- 
valent among thoſe who are in better circumſtances, and even among ” 
many of the loweſt rank; and a genuine and unartful good breeding is 
extremely conſpicuous in the Swiſs gentry. On the firſt entrance into 
this country, the traveller cannot but obſerve the air of content and fas 
tidfaction which appears in the countenances of the inhabitants. The 
cleanlineſs of the houtes, and of the people, is peculiarly ſtriking; and 
im all their manners, behaviour, and dreſs, ſome ſtrong outlines may be 
traced, which diſtinguiſh this happy people from the. neighbouriag na- 
tions, who labour under the oppreſſions of deſpotic government. Even 
the Swiſs cottages convey the livelieſt image of cleanlineſs, eaſe, and 
hmplicity, and cannot but ſtrongly imprets upon the obſerver a moſt 
peating conviction of the peaſant's happineſs. In ſome of the can- 
tons, each cottage has its little territory, conſiſting generally of a field or 
Woot the paſture ground, and frequently ſkirted with trees, and well 
lupplicd with water. Sumptuary laws are in force in moſt parts of 
Witzerland : and no dancing is allowed, except upon particular occa- 
tons. Silk, lace, and ſeveral other articles of luxury, are totally prohi- 
bited in ſome of the cantons: and even the head-dreftes of the ladies 


KS regulated. All games of hazard are allo ſtrictiy prohibited: and in 


2 4 


accounts, the cantons of 
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other games, the party who Iofes above ſix florins, which is about nine 
ſhillings of our money, incurs a conſiderable fine. Their diverſions, 
therefore, are chiefly of the active and warlike kind; and as their time 
is not waſted in games of chance, many of them employ part of their 
leiſure hours in reading, to the great improvement of their underſtand. 
ings. The youth are diligently trained to all the martial exerciſes, ſuch 
as running, wreſtling, throwing the hammer, and ſhooting, both with 
the croſs-bow and the muſket. „ | 5 

GoIrTREs AND IDfors.] The inhabitants in one part of this coun- 
try, particularly in the republic of Vallais, are very much ſubje to 
goltres, or large excreſcences of fleſ that grow from the throat, and 
often increate to a moſt enormous ſize ; but what is more extraordinary, 
idiotiſm alſo remarkably abounds among them. I ſaw,” ſays Mr, 
Coxe, © many inſtances of both kinds; as I paſſed through Sion, ſome 
idiots were baſking in the ſun, with their tongues out, and their heads 
hanging down, exhibiting the moſt affecting ſpectacle of intellectual im. 
becillity that can paſſibly be conceived.” The cauſes which produce a 
frequency of theſe phænomena in this country form a very curious 
queſtion. 1 N 
The notion that ſnow- water occaſions theſe excreſcences is totally 
void of foundation. For, on that ſuppoſition, why are tlie natives of 
thoſe places that lie moſt contiguous to the glaciers, and who drink no 
other water than what deicends from theſe immenſe reſervoirs of ict 
and ſnow, tree from this malady,? And why are the inhabitants of 
thoſe countries in which there is no ſnow, affligted with it? For theſe 
guttural tumours are to be fonnd in the environs of Naples, in the iſland 
of Sumatra, and at Patna, and Purnca in the Eaſt Indies, where tnow is - 
unknown. 8 „ „ 

The iprings that ſupply drink to the natives are impregnated with a 
calcareous maiter, called in Switzerland , nearly fimilar to the incruſta 
tions of Mat lock in Derbythire, ſo minutely diſſolved as not in the left | 
to affect the tranſparency of the water. It is not improbable that the 
impalpable particles of this ſubſtance, thus diffolved, ſhould introduce 
themiclves into the glands of the throat, and produce goitres, for the 
following reaſons: becauſe 4%, or. this calcarcous depoſition, abound: 
in all thoſe diſtricts where goitres are common. There are goiirous 
perſons and much F in Derbyſhire, in various parts of the Valais, in 
the Valteline, at Lucerne, Friburg, and Berne, near Aigle and Bex, in 
ſeveral places of the Pays de Vaud, near Dreſden, in the valleys of da: 
- voy and Piedmont. near Turin and Milan. But the ſtrongeſt proof in 
favour of this opinion, ſays our author, is derived from the following 
facts. A ſurgeon whom I met at the baths of Leuk, informed me, that, 
he had not unfrequently extracted concretions of 777 fore from ſeveral 
goitres ; and that from one in particular, which ſuppurated, he had taken 
ſeveral flat pieces; each about half an inch long. He added, chat the 
ſame ſubſtance is found in the ſtomach of cows, and in the goitroÞ 
tumours to which even the dogs of the country are tubject. He ha 
diminiſhed and cured the gottres of many young perſons by molle 
liquors, and cxteroal applications; and prevented them in future, by 
removing his patients from the place where the ſprings are impregnaics 
with rt; and if that could not be contrived, by forbidding the ule 0! 
water which was not purified. rd CEE 

Children are occationally born with guttural ſwellings, but this M4) 
ariſe from the aliment of the, mother. Tt is to be preſumed that a Pe 
ple accuſtomed to theſe excreſcences will not be ſhocked at en. 
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forwity; but it does not appear, as ſome writers aſſert, that they con- 


ſider them as beauties, To judge from the accounts of many travellers, 
it might be ſappoſed that the natives, without exception, were either 


idiots or goitrous; Whereas, in fact, the Vallaiſans, in general, are a ro- 
huſt race: and all that with truth can be affirmed is, that goitrous per- 


vos and idiots are more abundant in tome diſtricts of the Valiais than 
perhaps in any other part of the globe. It has been aflerted that the 


people very much reſpe& theſe idiots, and even conſider them as blefſ= 


ings from heaven. The common people, it is certain, eſteem them ſo, 


for they call them © ſouts of God without in; and many parents prefer 


theſe idiot children to thoſe whoſe underſtandings are perfect, becauſe, 
as they are incapable of intentional criminality, they contider them as 
certain of happinet3 in a future ſtate, Nor 15 this opinion entirely with- 
out its good effect, as it diſpoſes the parents to pay greater attention to 


ſuch helpleſs beings. Theſe idiots are ſuffered to marry, as well among 


themſelves as with others“. | : | 
Reri610n.] Though all the Swiſs cantons form but one political 


republic, yet they are not united in religion, as the reader, in the table 
prefixed; may perceive. Thoſe differences in religion formerly created 


many public commotions, which ſeem now to have ſubſided. Zuin- 
ons was the apoſtle of proteſtantiſm in Switzerland. He was a mo- 
derate reformer, and differed from Luther and Calvin only in a few 


tneculative points; ſo that Calvintſm may be ſaid to-be the religion of 


the proteſtant Swiſſes. But this mutt be underſtood chiefly with re- 
!net to the mode of the church government; for in tome doctrinal 


points they are far from being univerſally Calviniſtical. There is, 


however, too much religious bigotry prevalent among them; and 
though they are ardently attached to the intereſts of civil liberty, their 


ſentiments on the ſubject of religious toleration are in general much 


iels He | 55 | 
LaxGuACE.] Several languages prevail in Switzerland; but the 
moſt common is German. Fhe Swittes who border upon France 


weak a baſtard French, as thoſe near Italy do a corrupted Latin or 
Italian, CEE | 


LEANING AND LEARNED MEN.] Calvin, whoſe name is fo well 
known in all proteitant countries, inſtituted laws for the city of Geneva, 


which are held in high eſteem by the moſt learned of that country. 
The ingenious and eloquent Routſeau too, whoſe works the preſent 
age has received with ſo much approbation, was a citizen of Geneva, 
Rouſſeau gave a force to the French language, which it was thought in- 
capable Ot receiving. In England he is generally known as a proſe- 
iber only, but the French admire him as a poet. His opera of the 
Devin de Village, in particular, is much eſteemed. M. Bonnet, and 
Neil. de Sauflure and de Luc, alſo deſerve to be mentioned with ap- 
te, Haller, a native of Berne, deſerves the higheſt culogy, as a 
poct, a ptyhologiſt, and a philoſopher. Lavater, ſo celebrated for his 
*k3yS on phy fiognomy, and tome other works, is likewife of this 


| Country. 


: UxIVARSsTIEs.] The univerſity of Baſil, which was founded in 
"45% bas a very curious phyſic-garden, which contains the choiceſt 
20465; and _ad;oining to the library, which poſſeſſes ſome valuable: 


pts, is a Muſeum well furniſhed with natural and artificial cu- 


Sone, Travels through Switzerland, val. i. p. 385, &c. 
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rioſities, and with a great number of medals and paintings. In the ca. 
binets of Eraſmus and Amerbach, which alſo belong to this univerſity, 
there are no lets than twenty original pieces of Holbein; for one dt 
which, repreſenting a dead Chritt, a thoutand ducats have heen offered, 
The other univerfities, which indeed are commonly only ſtyled col. 
leges, are thoſe of Berne, Lanſanne, and Zurich. . | 
ANTIQUITIES AND eee, Every diſtrict of a canton in 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, this mountainous country pre- 
ſents the traveller with a natural curiofity: ſometimes in the ſhape of 
wild but beautiful proſpects, interſperſed with lofty buildings, and won.“ 
derful hermitages, eſpecially one, two leagues from F riburg. This was 
formed by the hands of a fingle hermit, who laboured on it for twents- 
five years, and was living in 1707. It is the greateſt curioſity of the 
kind perhaps in the world, as it contains a chapel, a parlour twentr. 
eight paces in length, twelve in breadth, and twenty feet in height, a 
cabinet, a kitchen, a cellar, and other apartments, with the altar, benches, 
flooring, ceiling, all cut out of the rock. 
At Schaff haufen was a very extraordinary bridge over the Rhine, juſt. 
iv admired for the fingnlarity of its architecture. The river is extreme- 
ly rapid, and had already deflroycd ſeveral ſtone bridges of the ſtrongett 
gonſtruction, when a carpenter of Appenzel offered to throw a wooden 
bridge of a fingle arch acrots the river, which is near 400 feet wide, 
The magiſtrates, however, required that it ſhould confift of two arches, 
and that he ſhould, for that purpoſe, employ the middle pier of the old 
bridge. Accordingly the architect was obliged to obey ; but he con- 
4 trived to leave it a matter of doubt, whether the bridge was ſupported 
% by the middle pier, and whether it would not have been equally as ſafe 
„ if formed ſolely of one arch. The ſides and top were covered, and the 
11 Toad, which was almoſt Jevel, was not carried as ufual over the top of the 
FS arch, but, if the expreſſion may be allowed, let into the middle of it, ani 
7 therefore ſuſpended. A man of the ſlighteit weight felt it tremble under 
him ; though waggons heavily laden might paſs over without danger. 
1416 | Conſidering the boldnefs of the plan and conſtruction, it mutt appter 
1414S extraordinary that the architect was only, as was ſaid before, a carpet 
Page? | ter, without the Jeaft tincture of literature, totally ignorant of mathemi- 
„ tics, and not verſed in the theory of mechanics. His name was Lie 
„ Grubenman. he bridge was finiſhed in leſs than three years, and colt 
5 | about 80001. ſterling. It was burnt by the French when they evacuated 
Tr Schiff hanſen, after being defeated by the Auftrians, April 13th, 1799- 
At the famous paſs of Pierre Pertuis, the road is carried through a 
ſolid rock near fifty feet thick, the height of the arch twenty-ſix, aud 
its breadth twenty-five. The marcafites, falſe diamonds, and other 
ſtones found in thoſe mountains, are juſtly ranked among the natural 
curioſities of the country. The ruins of Cæſar's wall, which extended 
eizhteen miles in length, from Mount Jura to the banks of Lake Le- 
man, are ſtil} diſcernible, Many monuments of antiquity have been 
diſcovered near the baths of Baden, which were known to the Roman 
in the time of Tacitus. Switzerland boaſts of many noble religious 
buildings, particularly a college of Jeſuits; and many cabinets of valua- 
ble manuſcripts, antiques, and curiofitics of all kinds. At Lucerne 
(Jays Mr. Coxe) is to be ſeen a topographical repretentation of the met 
mountainous parts of Switzerland, by general Pfiffer, a native of u 
town, and an officer in the French ſervice. It is a model in relict, anc 
well deſerves the attention of the curious traveller. What was finithe 
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„ n 1776, compriſed about fixty ſquare leagues, in the cantons of Lu- | it 
 W- cerne, Zug, Berne, Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden*. The model | | 
of EF was twelve feet long, and nine and a half broad. The compoſition is | þ 
1 3 principally a maſtic of charcoal, lime, clay, a little pitch, with a thin 
| t coat of wax; and is ſo hard as to be trod upon without receiving the 
EF leaſt damage. The whole is painted with different colours, repreſent- 
F ing the objects as they appear in nature. It is worthy of particular ob- 
6 ſervation, that not only the woods of oak, beech, pine, and other trees, 
bf are diſtinguiſhed, but alſo that the ſtrata of the ſeveral rocks are mark- 
44, each being ſhaped upon the ſpot, and formed with granite, gravel, 
i E calcareous ſtone, or ſuch other natural ſubſtances as compole the origi- 
. nal mountains. The plan is indeed ſo minutely exact, that it compriſes 
16 E not only all the mountains, lakes, towns, villages, and foreſts, but 


ceery cottage, every torrent, every road, and even every path, is diſtinctly 


1 anch accurately reprefented. The general takes bis elevations from the 

IJ E level of the lake of Lucerne, which, according to M. de Sauffure, is | 
about fourteen hundred and eight feet above the Mediterranean, This | 

ta = mode], exhibiting the moſt mountainous parts of Switzerland, conveys 

e- ga ſublime picture of immenſe alps piled one upon another; as if the 

ff ſtory of the Titans were realiſed, and they had ſucceeded (at leaſt in | 

* bone ſpot of the globe) in heaping Offa upon Pelton, and Olympus upon | 

e. E Oi, From the account of this officer, it appears, that there are con- i 

5 | tinued chains of mountains of the ſame elevation, rifing in progreiſion j 

Id | tothe higheſt range, and from thence gradually deſcending in the ſame | 

n. proportion to Italy. Near Roſiniere is a famous ſpring, Which riſes in | 

0 | themidſt of a natural baſon of twelve ſquare feet; the force that acts 

{ upon it muſt be prodigions ; after a great ſhower of rain, it carries up 

he aà column of water as thick as a man's thigh, nearly a foot above its 9 

he ſurface. Its temperature never varies, its ſurface is clear as cryſtal, and 

nd | its depth unfathomable,—probably the end of ſome ſubterraneous lake, 4 

er that has here found an iſſue for its waters. 5 Sh Uo 

af | Crrxrxs.] Of theſe the moſt conſiderable is the city cf Berne, ſtand- * 

ar ung on the river Aar. This city and canton, it is ſaid, form almoſt a 6 

n- SE turd of the Helvetic confederacy, and can, upon occaſion, fit out Wet 

a- 100,00 armed men. All the other cities in Switzerland are excellent: e 

ric | Jy well provided with arſenals, bridges, and public edifices, - Bafil is 1 

oft | accounted by fome the capital of all Switzerland. It is fitnated in a 1 

ed fertile and delightful country, on the banks of the Rhine, and the con- WE 

. 43 fines of Alſace and the empire. It contains two hundred and twenty 15 

4 | lireets, and fix market-places. The town-houſe, which ſtands on the 

ad | Per Birſec, is ſupported by very large pillars, and its great hall is finely j 

ler | Painted by the celebrated Hans Holbein, who was a native of this | 

ral | Cty, The fituation of Baſil is pleaſing : the Rhine divides it into the 1 

ted upper and lower town, and it is conſidered as one of the keys of Switz- | Fla! 

02 erland. Baden is famous for its antiquity and baths. Zurich is far leſs i 

en confiderable than Berne; but in the arſenal is ſhown the bow of the fa- | lad 

ins Abus William Tell, and in the library is a manuſeript of excellent let- 1 

ou bels written by the unfortunate jady Jane Grey to the judicious re- | Wa 

a. 1 3 Bullinger, in elegant Latin and German. BY 10 

5 the e * ns which 1s an allociate of Switzerland, and under | 

I 1 e ; wh 5 the Helvetic body, but within itfelf an independent, = 

nd 1 2a ic, is well built, and well fortified ; and contains 24,000 9 

164 | | 


* Count! 3 . | = 

Ds IM 3 who ſaw this model in 1791, fays of it : “ This model, the ſize of 
4 4 $ vA! 8 

Wn. 


-ontains 220 ſquare Icavucs,” 
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inhabitants, moſt of whom are Calviniſts. It is ſituated upon the aflux 
of the Rhone from the large tine lake of Geneva. It is celebrated forthe 
learning of the profeſſors of its univerſity, and the good government of 
its colleges, the purity of its air, and the politeneſs of its inhabitants, By 
its ſituation it is a thoroughfare from Germany, France, and Italy, It con. 
tains a number of fine manufactures and artiſts; ſo that the proteſtantz 
eipecially ſuch as are of a liberal turn, eſteem it a moſt delightful place, 
But the fermentation of their politics, and particularly the uſurpation of 
the ſenate, has divided the citizens into parties, and the late ſtruggle of 
patricians and plebeians had nearly ruined all. Many of the citizens have 
accordingly left the place, and ſought refuge and protection in other 
countries, | | | 

CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] The productions of the loom, 
linen, dimity, lace, ftockings, bandkerchiefs, ribbands, filk, and painted 
cottons, and gloves, are common in Switzerland; and the inhabitants are 
now beginning, notwithſtanding their ſumptuary laws, to fabricate ſilks, 
vel vets, and woollen manufactures. Their great progreſs in thoſe manu. 
factures and in agriculture gives them a proſpect of being able ſoon to 
make conhderable exports. 1 1 

CoNnsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] The old conſtitution and go- 
vernment of Switzerland, which, if they are not to be conſidered as en- 
tirely fubverted, are, for the preſent at leaſt, ſuſpended by the incurſion; 
and influence of the French, are very complicated, from the cantons, 
though belonging to the ſame body, being partly ariſtocratical, and partly 
democratical. Every canton is abſolute in its own juriſdiction; but 
thoſe of Berne, Zurich, and Lucerne, with other dependencies, are ariſio- 
cratical, with a certain mixture of. democracy, Berne excepted. Thotc 
of Uri, Schweitz, Underwald, Zug, Glaris, and Appenzel, are democra- 
tical. Baſil, though it has the appearance of an ariſtocracy, rather in- 
clines to a democracy. But even theſe ariſtocracies and democracics 
ditter in their particular modes of government. However, in all of them 
the real interetts of the people appear to be much attended to, and the: 
enjoy a degree of happineſs not to be expected in deſpotic govert- 
ments. Each canton has prudently reconciled itſelf to the errors of its 
neighbour, and cemented, on the baſis of affection, a ſyſtem of mutua! 
defence. | 5 

The confederacy, conſidered as a republic, comprehends three ditt. 
ſions. The firſt are the Swiſſes, properly ſo called. The ſecond are tit 
Griſons, or the ſtates confederated with the Swiſſes, for their common 
oroteAion, The third are thoſe præfectures, which, though ſubject to 
the other two, by purchaſe or otherwiſe, preſerve each its own particular 
magiſtrates, Every canton forms within itſelf a little republic; but 
when any controverſy ariſes that may affect the whole confederacy, 1t Þ 
referred to the general diet, which tits at Baden, where, each canton 
having a vote, everv queſtion is decided by the majority. The general 
diet conſiſts of two deputics from each canton, beſides: a deputy from 
the abbot of St. Gall, and the cities of St. Gall and Bienne. It is ob. 
t ved by Mr. Coxe, to whom the public have been indebted for the belt 
account of Switzerland that has appeared, that there 15 no _—_— 
which happinets and content more univerſally prevail among the people. 
For whether the government be ariſtocratical, democratical, or MIX" 
a general ſpirit of liberty pervades and. actuates the ſeveral tit 
fo that even the olicarchical ſtates (which, of all others, are _ % 
moſt tyrammical) are here peculiarly mild; and the property of the 5 
30 ct is ſecurely guarded againſt every kind of violation. A harmony # 
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anintained by the concurrence of their mutual felicity ; and their ſump- 
tuary Jaws, and equal diviſion of their fortunes among their children, 


ſeem to inſure its continuance. There is no part of Furope which con- 


tains, within the ſame extent of region, ſo many independent common - 
wealths, and ſuch a variety of different governments, as are collected to- 
gether in this remarkable and delightful country; and yet, with ſuch 
witdom was the Helvetic union compoſed, and fo little have the Swiſs, of 
late years, been actuated by the ſpirit of conqueſt, that, ſince the firm 
and complete eſtabliſhment of their general confederacy, and till the un- 
provoked invafion of their country by the French, they have ſcarcely 
ever had occaſion to employ their arms againſt a foreign enemy; and 
have had no hoſtile commotions among themſelves, that were not very 
ſoon happily terminated. e 

At preſent Switzerland, under the power and influence of the French, 
i3 {tyled the Helvetic republic, and has its councils and directory. But 
it appears unneceſſary to enter into a minute detail of this conſtitution, 
45, even though the old Helvetic confederacy and forms of government 
mould not be reſtored, it will probably undergo great alterations in conſe- 
quence of the late revolution in France. | | 5 | 

REveEXUES AND TAXES.) The variety of cantons that conſtitute the 
E Suils conf:deracy renders it difficult to give a preciſe account of their 
| revennes. Thoſe of the canton of Berne are ſaid to amount annually to 
300.000 crowns, and thoſe of Zurich to 150,000 ; the other cantons in 
proportion to their produce and manufactures. Whatever is ſaved, after 
detraying the neceflary expenſes of government, is laid up as a common 
lock; and it has been ſaid, that the Swifles are poſſeſſed of 500,000. 
tterling in the Englith funds, beſides their property in other banks. 

The revenues ariſe, 1. From the profits of the demeſne land; 2. The 
'enth of the produce of all the lands in the country; 3, Cuſtoms and 
duties on merchandiſe ; 4. The revennes arifing from the ſale of ſalt, aud 
lome caſual taxes. | | 

MItitARY STRENGTH. ] The internal ſtrength of the Swils cantons, 
independent of the militia, confiſts of 13,400 men, raiſed according to 
the population and abilities of each. "The a:conomy and wiſdom with 
which this force is raiſed and employed are truly admirable, as are the 
arangements which arc made by the general diet, for keeping up that 
| Lreat body of militia, from which foreign ſtates and princes are ſupplied, 
| 103 to benefit the ſtate, without any prejudice to its population. Every 
burgher, peaſant, and ſubject, is obliged to exerciſe himſelf in the uſe of 
Ms; appear on the ſtated days for thooting at the mark; furnith him- 
rf with proper clothing, accoutrements, powder and ball ; and to be 
always ready for the defence of his country. The Swils engage in the 
ervice of foreign princes and ſtates, either merely as guards, or as march - 
"ng regiments: in the latter cate the government permits the enliſting 
| volunteers, though only for ſuch ſtates as they are in alliance with, or 

Vith whom they have entered into a previous agreement on that article. 
but no ſabject is to be forced into foreign ſervice, or even to be enliſted 
Without the concurrence of the magiſtracy. „ 

HisTory.] The preſent Swiſſes and Griſons, as has been already 
a ere 1 deſcendants of the ancient Helvetii, ſubdued by Ju- 
wg a 5 = mountainous uninviing fituation formed à better ſe- 
gs CI Derg than their forts or armies; and the ſame is the 
"EIS an on Lee continued Jong under little more than a nominal 
RE o tne Burgundians and Germans, till about the year 1200, 

emperor, Albert I. treated them with ſo much rigour, that 
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der for their armics; as alſo to ſecure the command 
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they petitioned him againſt the cruelty of their governors. This ſeryeq 
only to double the hardſhips of the people; and one of Albert's Auſtria 
governors, Grefler, in the wantonnets of tyranny, ſet up a hat upon à 
pole, to which he ordered the natives to pay as much reſpect as to him. 
ſelf. The famous William Tell being obſerved to paſs frequently with. 
out taking notice of the hat, and being an excellent markſman, the 
tyrant condemned him to be hanged, unleſs he cleft an apple upon his 
ſon's head, at a certain diſtauce, wich an arrow. Tell cleft the apple; 
and Grefler atking him the meaning of another arrow he ſaw ſtuck i 
his belt, he bluntly anſwered, that it was intended for his (Grefler's) 
heart, if he had killed his ſon. Tell was condemned to priſon upon 
this; but making his eſcape, he watched his opportunity, and thot the 
tyrant, and thereby laid the foundation of the Helvetic liberty. 

It appears, however, that, before this event, the revolt of the Swiſs 
from the Auſtrian tyranny had been planned by ſome noble patriq: 
among them. Their meaſures were ſo juſt, and their courſe ſo intrepid, 
that they ſoon effected a union of ſeveral cantons. | | 

Zurich, driven by oppreiion, ſought firſt an alliance with Lucerne, 
Uri, Schweitz, and Underwald, on the principles of mutual defence; and 
the frequent ſucceſſes of their arms againſt Albert, duke of Auſtria, in. 
tenfibly formed the grand Helvetic union. They firſt conquered Glaris 
and Zug, and admitted them to an equal participation of their rights. 
Berne united itſelf in 1353; Friburg and Soleure 130 years after; Baſil 
and Schaff hauſen in 1015; and Appenzel, in 1513, completed the con- 
federacy, which repeatedly defeated the united powers of France and 
Germany; till, by the treaty of Weſtphalia, in 1648, their confederacy 
was declared to be a free and independent ſtate. | | | 

Neufchatel, fince the year 1707, has been under the dominion of the 


king of Prufhia; but the inhabitants are free to ſerve any prince whatever, 


and by no means bound to take an active part in his wars. The king 
has the power of recruiting among them, and of namiyg a governor; 
but the revenue he derives is not above 59091. yearly, great part of which 


is laid ont on the roads and other public works of the country. 


Towards the cloſe of the rear 1797, Switzerland fell a prey to the 
rapacity and ambition of France; the emitlaries and partiſans of which 
republic had prepared the way for the ſubjugation of the. country, by 


exciting among the people a ſpirit of diſcontent againſt the government, 


eipecially in the ariſtocratic repablics. That the ariſtocracies of Switzer- 
land were not entirely blameleſs, either in their conduct toward; theit 
ſubjects or towards the French, may, perhaps, be true: but if the power 
of the ſtate, and its very moderatc emoluments, were in forme, or perbaps 
the majority, of the cantons, monopoliſed by a few families, it mult Kill 
be remembered that their authority was exercited with the utmoſt mo- 
deration, and that the people were contented and happy. The rea] views 
of the French directory, in their attack on Switzerland, however they 
might endeavour to colour them by pretending that they were invite 
by the people, and that their ſole aim was to aflert the cauſe of general 
li>c-ty, no doubt were to give employment to, and procure pay and jog | 

| of a country, ti 
wal of hoſtill- 


poſſe:ſlion of the important poſts of which, in caſs of a rence Sg: a 
able the! 


ties with the empire, would both ſecure their frontier, and en 
to attack with much greater advantage. 

The firſt act of hoſtility on the part of the French. was 
the Helvetic part of the biſhopric of Baſle, of which they took pe 
under ſome frivolous pretext, and contrary to an exprels treaty cone 


the ſeizing of 
retiion 
luded 
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with the Swiſs in tha year 1792. The Helv etic body, knowing they 
were too weak to reſiſt, ſubmitted paticnt') y to this uſurpation; but ſoon 
after an inſurrection which took place in the Pays de Vaud, and which, 
it is not improbable, was produced by the inſtigation of the agents of 
France, afforded an opportunity for an interference which ſoon termi- 


E nated in the ſubjection of almoſt the whole of Switzerland to the French 


yoke, and almolt the entire overthrow of its form of government. In 
the month of December, the French directory took upon them to demand 
of the government of Berne, what they termed the reſtoration of the 
rights 5 that people, and the aſſembling the ſtates of tlie Pays-de-Vaud. 


This demand they immediately prepared to enforce by arms, and general 


Meynard was ordered to march with a body of 15 000 men, to ſupport 
the claims of the diſcontented in that country. The fupreme council of 
Berne, fearful of entering into a couteſt with the powerful armies of 
France, on the 5th of January, 1798, ined a proclamation enjoining 


the citizens of the Pays-de- Vaud to aflemble in arms, to renew the oatlz 


of allegiance, to proceed to reform the abuſes of the government, and 
o allert and re-eſtablith all their ancient rights. 5 he malcontents, 
however, encouraged by the protection of the French army, proceeded to 
open hoſtilities, aud ſeized on the caſtle of Chignon. The government 


of Berne now had recourſe to arms, and orde: =” body of 20, 009 troops, 


under the command of colonel Weiſs, to diſperte the inſurgents. Bur 
the conteſt was ſoon decided by the French army under general Mev - 
nard, which immediately advanced w hile the Swiſs retreated, and, by 
the beginning of February, had taken. potlcthon of the whole of the 
Pays-de-V aud. | 
The council of Berne {till atterapted to negotiate with the French di- 
rectory; but at the ſame time aſſembled an army of about 20,000 men, 
me command of which they gave to M. d! Erlach, formerly a ficld- 
marſhal in the ſervice of France. This force was joined by the quotas of 
tie other Swits cantons, amounting to about 3,500 men. The dire Story, 
Lowerer, required that the ancient magiſt rates of Berne- ſhould be dit- 
ruled 1985 their offices, and the conſtitation of the ſtate changed t 
"me more agreeable to democratic principles and the neu yltem of li- 
berty and equality, Theſe conditions the government of Berng abſo- 
lately refuſed to ſubmit to, and ſent off orders to break oft all further 
negotiations. The d Urectory : larmed at this appearance of firmnucts and 
ieh(tance, and tearing they were not ſatficiently prepared, ſent general 
Prune to take the com mand of their army in the Pays-de-V aud, with 
orders to conclude an armiſtice until he ſhould receive a ſufficient reimn- 
torcement. Brune e, immediately upon his arrival, announced to the 
ſenate of Berne, that he came prepared to: adjuſt all differences amicably, 
and requetted that they would tend commiftioners to treat w it 1 him. 
Theſe were accordingly lent, an d an armiftice concluded for eight days 
"at on the 24 of March, two days, it is athrmed, before the t truce agre i 
Ol, had expired, the caſtle of Be N at the northern extremity of the: 
anton of Soleure, was attacked and carried by the F Tenant] and, At Un 
lane time, 13.000 men were marched under the walls of Soleure, Which 
Ceapitulated to general Schawenbourg on the firit ſummons. Friburg 
was inime diutely after reduced by general Artes and the Swits army 
Was forend to retreat. - 
5 9 _—_ 2 generals immecliate ly 405 anced towards Berne, Where all 
afion both in the « city and in the army. ori villen of Which“ 
= "wy Wwncd, deſerted their bots anck nut to death ſome of their officers. 
ue Swits army was reduced by delertion to 14,000 mien, en excluſive of a 
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rabble of undiſciplined peaſants, raiſed by the Jands/urm, or levy of the 
country en maſſe. About 8,000 of the regular forces were ſtationed at 


Neweneg, and 6,400 held the poſition of Frauenbrun, againſt which ge. 


neral Schawenbourg adyanced from Soleure, at the head of 18,000 men, 
On the morning of the 5th of March both poſts were attacked by the 
French. The troops of Neweneg repulſed the enemy, but thoſe at 
Frauenbrun, after a vigorous reſiſtance, were compelled to retreat. M. 
d'Erlach rallied his men at Uteren, where a fecond engagement took- 
place, but with no better ſucceſs on the part of the Swiſs. They after- 
wards, however, made a ſtand at Grauholtz, about a league anda half from 
Berne ; but were thence driven to the gates of the capital, where, after 
another ſevere battle, they were entirely defeated ; and on the evening of 
the 5th general Brune entered the city of Berne by capitulation. The 
diviſions of the Swiſs army ſtationed at Neweneg and Guminen retreat- 
ed, and the toldiers of the latter column, in a fit of rage and deſpair, 
murdered their officers, aud among others their unfortunate general 
D'Erlach. : „ 5 „ 

The defeat of the Berneſe was followed by the ſubmiſſion of nearly 
the whole of Switzerland; though the democratic republics ſtill made a 
ſtand, defeated general Schawenbourg, and forced him to retire with the 
lofs of 3,000 men, after he had conſented to a treaty by which he en- 
gaged not to enter the ſmaller cantons. | | 

After this revolution the Swiſs confederacy changed its conſtitution, and 
even its name. Provincial governments, under the direction of the 


French generals, were cfiablithed in the different diſtricts, and the whole 
aſſumed the name of the Helvetic republic. Contributions and requiſ 


tions were levied, as uſual, by the French commiſſioners, and the moſt 
thocking enormities perpetrated. During the campaign of 1799, the 
northern part of Switzerland became the feat of war between the Auftri- 
aus and French, and the cantons of Schaffhauſen and Zurich, eſpecially 
the latter, ſuffered the ſevereſt diſtreſs from the ravages of the contend- 
ing armies, What will be the future ſtate of Switzerland it is not ealy 
to ſuy. Should the allies be ſo ſucceſsful as to force the French to eva- 
euate the country, renounce their influence over it, and leave it entirely 
to itſelf, its ancient conſtitution and government will probably he re- 
ſtored ; but it mutt no doubt be long before it will be able to regain Its 
former tranquillity and happineſs, | 


— 


SPAIN. 


SITUATION AND EXTENZ. 


| Miles. Degrees. - : 
Length 700 1 10 and 3 Eaſt longitude. 
Breadth 500 een 2 46 and 44 North latitude. 


Containing 150,703 ſquare miles, with fixty-nine inhabitants to cach. 


Bovx Dantes:)] IT ;; bounded on the Weſt by Portugal and the Ate 


lantic Ocean; by the Mediterranean on the Fatt; 
by the Bay of Biſcay and the Pyrrenean mountains, which ſeparate it 
from France, on the North; and by the ſtrait of the fea at Gibraltar 0 
the South, | 1 . | 
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It is now. divided into fourteen diſtricts, beſides iſlands in the Medi- 


terranean. 
_— 
pr 7 
N ö 
| ' NAMES Square | = | - CHIET CtTIEs 
ö . 14 8 pl — Is 
nm 2 5 Miles.” | a 3 
E 
| [ 
| 4 8 r e ee 
. | | I N. Lat. 49-25 
PE, TH 7 2 / i 51 27 N 192 . . . LETT.) 
112 a you & ( 84 220 180 \ 4 F D. $ - o 
{ Caftile, New = 5 of | | 1 DRI | 1 V. Lon. 3-20, 
Audalufia' - = = 16,500, 273; 1251Seville 
Caſtile, Old * - = 14,100 192; 140'{Burgos 
Aragon”: -: a 13,858 190] 105/Saragoſfa 
Eüremadura = | 12,000, 150}; 12Z|Badajos 
1 6 12,000; 165} 120]Com poſtella 
BAR Lon + = -* 11,200 167} 96I|Leon 
Catalonia = = = 9,000; 172] 110/Rarcelona 
Grenada - = = 8,100, 200} 45IGrenada 
Valencia - - = 6,800 180] 73|Valencia Z | 
Biſcay aud Guipuſcoa 4,760, 110] 35Zilboa 
Aſturia - = = 4,600, 121] 55JOviedo 
i Murcia - = = 3,600 $7]. 65{Murcia | 
(Upper Navarre = — 92] 4+:|Pampeluna. . 
Z (Majorea J.. 1,400 580 40{Mnjorca 
8 % - | 6 34}.. $311 view 
9 8 ( Minorca . - 520] 41] 20Citadella. 
_ 2 ; : . 
Ke Total - 150, 763 
The town and fortreſs of Gibraltar, ſubject to Great Britain. | 


AncitExT NAMES AND DIVISIONS. ] Spain formerly included Portu- 
gal, and was known to the ancients by the name of Iberia, and Heſperia, 
as well as Hiſpania. It was, about the time of the Punic wars, divided 
into Citerior and Ulterior: the Citerior contained the provinces lying 
north of the river Ebro; and the Ulterior, which was the largeſt part, 
comprehended all that lay beyond that river. Innumerable are the 
internal changes that it afterwards underwent ; but they are lets accu- 
lately known than thoſe of any other European country. | 
| Ciinate, 801L, AND WATER. ] Except during the equinoctial rains, 
the air of Spain is dry and ſerene, but exceſhively hot in the fouthern 
provinces in June, July, and Auguit. The vaſt mountains that run 
through Spain, are, however, very beneficial to the inhabitants, by 


the refreſhing breezes that come from them in the ſouthernmoſt parts; 


«Tha thoſe towards the north and north-eaſt are in the winter very 
cold. . e 5 
N Such is the moiſture of the hills, bounded on the north by the Bay of 
ilcay, and to the ſouth by ſnowy mountains, that the utmoſt care is not 
utbcient to preſerve their fruits, their grain, their inſtruments of iron, from 
mould, from rot, and from ruſt. Both the acctoas and the putrid fer- 


mentation here make a rapid progreſs. Beſides the relaxing humidity | 


of the climate, the common food of the inhabitants contributes much 
o the prevalence of moſt diſeaſes which intedt the principality of Aſtu- 
. Yet, although ſubject to ſuch a varicty of endemical dilcaſes, few 
nies can produce more inſtances of longevity; many Jive to the 
ot a hundred, ſome to a hundred and ten, and others much longer. 
=_— obſervation may be extended to Galicia, where, IN the pariſh 
df. Juan de Poyo, A. D. 1724, the curate adminiſtered the ſacrament 
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licious fruits that are to be found in France and Italy; oranges, lemons, 
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excelled by thoſe of no country in Europe; and they are contmuah 
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to thirteen perſons whoſe ages together made one thouſand four hun. 
dred and ninety-nine, the youngeſt of theſe being one hundred and ten 
and the oldeſt one hundred and twenty-leven. But in Villa de Fok- 
nanes, one Juan de OQuteyro, a poor labourer, died in the year 1796, 
aged more than one hundred and forty-ſix years, | 

The ſoil of Spain was formerly very fruitful in corn; but the native; 
have lately found ſome 1varcity of it, by their diſuſe of tillage, through 
their indolence; the cautcs of which will be afterwards explained, ſt- 


produces in many places, almoft ſpontaneoully, the richeſt and moſt de- 


prunes, citrons, almonds, raiſins, and figs. The wines of Spain, eſpe— 
cially ſack and ſherry, are in high requeſt among foreigners, There 
are, in the diſtrict of Malaga (according to Mr. Townſhend), fourteen 
thouſand wine prefſes, chioftly employed in making the rich wine, 
which, if white, from the nature of the country, is called Mountain; 
if red, from the colour, vino tinto, known in England by the name of 
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Tent. Good mountain is ſold from thirteen to ſixteen pounds the I = 
butt, of one hundred and thirty-five gallons, according to quality and SE (| 
age. It is reckoned that from eight hundred to a thouſand vellels nin 
enter this port every year, of which about one-tenth are Spaniſh, and E 2 
the exports in wine, fruit, oil, and fiſh, are computed at about 375,000. wm 
per annum; but it has been contiderably more. | co 

Spain indeed otters to the traveller large tracts of unpromiſing, be-. . 5» 
cauſe uncultivated, ground; but no country perhaps maintains ſuch a 10 
number of inhabitants who neither toil nor work. for their food; ſuch vo 


are the generous qualities of the foil. Even ſugar-canes thrive in Spain; 
and it yields ſaffton, honey, and filk, in great abundance. A late wiiter, 
Uſtariz, a Spaniard, computes tne number of thepherds in Spain to be 
40,000; and has given ns a mott curious detail of their economy, their 


change of paſture at certain times of the year, and many other parti arri 
culars unknown til] lately to the public. Thoſe ſheep-walks afford the F wh 
fineſt of wool, and are a treaſure in themfelves. Some of the mount her 
tains in Spain are clothed with rich trees, fruits, and herbage. to tie | 

tops: and Seville oranges are noted all over the world. No country W of 
produces a greater variety of aromatic herbs, which render the täte dri 
of their kids and theep fo exquititely delicious. The kingdom ot | Wh 
Murcia abounds ſo much with mutherry-trees, that the product cf | fact; 


its filk amounts to 200.000. 1 year. Upon the whole, few conm- 
tries in the world owe more than Spain does to nature, and leis to 
induſtry. | | 85 

The medicinal waters of Spain are little knowu; but many falutife- 
rous ſprings are found in Grenada, Seville, and Cordova. A aver 
Spain the waters are tound to have ſuch healing qualities, that they are 
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more and more retorted to, eſpecially at Alhamar, in Grenada. ; altect 
MovuxTarNs.} It is next to impoſſible to ſpecify theſe, they de 10 thers 
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numerous; the chief, and the higheſ are the Pyrences, near 200 fes 
in length, which extend from the bay of Biſcay to the Mediterranean 
and divide Spain from France, Over theis mountains there are only ne 
narrow paflages to France; and the road over the pals that ſeparaics 
Roui!: lon from Catalonia. reflects great honour on the engineer 1 
planned it. It formerly required the ſtrength of 30 men to ſupport, a 
nearly as many oxen to drag up a carriage, which four horſes 20% 0 
vith caſe. The Cantabrian mountains (as they are called) are a kin 
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of Cape Finiſterre. No Engliſhman ought to be unacquainted with 
Mount Calpe, now called the Hill of Gibraltar, and, in former times, 
one of the Pillars of Hercules; the other, Mount Abyla, lying oppoſite 
to it in Africa. x . | ” 

Among the mountains of Spain, Montſerrat is particularly worthy the 
attention of the curious traveller; one of the moſt ſingular in the world, 
for ſituation, ſhape, and compoſition. It ftands in a vaſt plain, about 
thirty miles from Barcelona, and nearly in the centre of the principality 
of Catalonia. It is called by the Catalonians Monte ſerrado, or the 
{wed mountain; and is ſo named from its lingular and extraordinary 
form; for it is broken and divided, and crowned with an infinite num- 
ber of ſpiring cones, or pine heads, ſo that it has the appearance, when 
ſeen at a diſtance, of the work of man; but, upon nearer approach, 
is ſeen to be evidently the production of nature. It is a ſpot ſo ad- 
mirably adapted for retirement and contemplation, that it has, for 
many ages, been inhabited only by monks and hermits, whote firſt vow 


E  ;; never to forſake it. When the mountain is firſt perceived at a 


diſtance, it has the appearance of an infinite number of rocks cut 
into conical forms, and built one upon another to a prodigious height, 
and feerns like a pile of grotto work, or Gothic ſpires. Upon a 
nearer view, each cone appears of itſelf a mountain: and the whole 
compoſes an enormous maſs about 14 miles in circumference. The 
Spaniards compute it to be two leagues in height“. As it is like 
no other mountain, ſo it ſtands quite unconnected with any, though 
not far diſtant from ſome that are very lofty. A convent is erected 
on the mountain, dedicated to our Lady of Montſerrat, to which pil 
grims reſort from the fartheſt parts of Europe. All the poor who come 


here are fed gratis for three days, and all the ſick received into the 


hoſpital. Sometimes, on particular feſtivals, teven thouſand perſons 
arrive in one day; but people of condition pay a reafonable price for 
what they eat. On different parts of the mountain are a number of 
bermitages, all of which have their little chapels, ornaments for ſaying 
Wals, water ciſterns, and molt of them little gardens. The inhabitant 
ot one of theſe hermitages, which is dedicated to St. Benito, has the 
privilege of making an annual entertainment on a certain day, on 
which day all the other hermits are invited, when they receive the 
acrament from the hands of the mountain vicar, and, after divine 
ervice, dine together. They meer allo at this hermitage on the days of 
the ſaints to whom their ſeveral hermitages are dedicated, to ſay maſs, 
aud commune with each other. But at other times they live in a very 
lolitary and recluſe manner, perform various penances, and adhere to 
Fay rigid rules of abftinence. They never eat fleſh; nor are they 
allowed to keep within their walls either dog, cat, bird, or any living 
ng, leſt their attention ſhould be withdrawn from heavenly to carthly 
atections, The number of profeſſed monks there is 76, of lay bro- 
thers 28, and of ſinging boys 25; beſides phyſician, ſurgeon, and ſer- 
ants. Mr. Thickneſſe, who has publiſhed a very particular deſcription 
: this extraordinary mountain, was informed by one of the hermits, 
3 Aden ſaw from his habitation the iſlands of Minorca, Majorca, 
e 2VICA, and the Kingdoms of Valencia and Murcia. 
ay , Ng Lakes.) The principal rivers of Spain are the Douro, 
Darius, which falls into the Atlantic Ocean, below Oporto in 


Por . 0 \ . — * a 
ftngal ; the Tajo or Tagus, which falls into the Atlantic Ocean 
* Mr. 
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tha Winonrae cttimates its height at only 3, 300 feet; and obſerves, that the arms cf 

Shity conv ent are, the „irgin NI : FR * - 2 1. 1 ] * th -þ br N 
b gin Mary fitting at the foot cf a rock half cut through by a ſaw. 
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paſſes by Niebla, it is not different from other rivers. It falls into the 


- are found here. The Spaniſh i iron, next to that of Damaſcus, farnithe 


venue to the crown ; the art of working it being here brought te 
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below Lithon : the Guadia ana, W ach falls into the ſame ocean near Cape 
Finiſterre; as ole the Guadalquiver at St. Lucar; and the Ebro. 
the ancient Iberus, which falls into the Me diterrancan lea below 
Tortoſa. | | 

The river Tinto, the qualitic= of which are very extraordinary, rift} 
Sierra Morena, and einptics _ ie:t into the Me diterranean, near. This ya, 
The name of Tinto hs been given it from the tinge of its wate 78, Which 
are as yellow as a topaz, hardening the fand, and petrifying it in 
a moſt ſurpriſing manner. If a ſtone happens to fall in, and reſt upon 
another, they both become, in a year's time, perfectly united aud con- 
glutinated. — This river withers all the plants on its banks, as uch 
the roots of trees, which it dyes of the ſame hue as its waters. No 
kind of verdure will come up where it.reaches, nor any fifh live in it; 
ſtream. It kills worms in cattle when given them to drink; but in 
general no animals will drink out of this riy er, excepting goats, whole 
fleſh nevertheleſs has an excellent flavour Theſe ſingular propertits 
continue till other rivulets run into it and alter its nature; for when 1! 


Mediterranean ſea, ſix leagues lower down. 

Several lakes in Spain, particularly that of Beneventa, abound with 
fiſh, particularly excellent trout, The water of a lake near Antiquer, 
is made into ſalt by the heat of the fan. 

Bays.] The chief yk are thoſe of Biſcay, Ferrol, Corunna 15705 
monly called the Groyne), Vigo, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Carthagena, Alicant, 
Altea, Valencia, Roſes, Major ca in that ifland, and the harbour of Port- 
Mahon in the ifland of Minorca: The Strat t of Gibraltar divides Eur 
from Africa. 

METALs Ax D MINERALS.] Spain abounds 3 in both, and in as great 
variety, and of the ſame kinds, as the other countries of Europe. Co 
ben agate, loadſioncs, Jac! inths, turquois ſtones, quickſilver, compel, 
lead, ſulphur, alum, calamine, cryſtal, marbles of ſeveral kinds, b. 
phyry, the fineſt jaſper, and even diamonds, emeralds, and amet that 


the beſt arms in the world, and, in former times, brought in a vail Te 
great perfection.—Spaniſh gun barrels, and ſwords of Toledo, are ft i 
highly valued. Among the ancients, Spain was celebrated for gold and 
filver mines; and Giver was in ſuch plenty, that Strabo, who was co!” 
temporary W! ith Auguſtus Calar, informs us, that when the Carthagi. 
nians took pofleſſion of Spain, Ws done kite and agricultur al uten 
Were of that metal. Thcie mines. have now diſappeared; but W hethel 
by their being exhauſted, or this rough the indolence of the inhabitants ie 
not working the m, we cannot ſay; though the latter cauſe ſeems to b. 
the moſt prob: able 

ANIMAL PRO DUCTIONS, ! "The: Spanish horſes, eſpecial thole 
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own ſtables and ſervice. Spain furniſhes likewiſe mules ant 
and the wild bulls have fo much ferocity, that the bull-tealts 
were the moſt u. onficent ipectacic the court of Spain could 8 
nor are they yet d luſed. Wolves are the chief beaſts of prey in Spal 
which is well ftored with all the game and wild-fowl that are r 
found in the neighbouring countries alre ady deſcribed. The 8 5 ve 
{cas atford excellent fiſh of all kinds, efpectally anchovies, —_— 
here cured in great perfection. This country is much infeſtc 
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locuſts ; and Mr. Dillon obſerves, that, in 1754, La! Mancha was cover- 
ed with them, and the horrors of famine afſviled the fruitful provinces 
of Andaluſia, Murcia, and Valencia. They have ſometimes appeared 


in the air in ſuch numbers as to darken the tky; the clear atmoſphere 


of Spain has become gloomy, and the fineſt ſummer day in Eftrema- 
8073 been rendered more. diſwal than the winter of Holland. Their 
{enie of tmelling is ſo delicate, that they can diſcover a corn field or a 


garden at a conſiderable diſtance; which they will ravage almoſt in an 


intent. Mr. Dillon is of opinion, that the country people, by timely 

attention ang obſervation, might deſtroy the eggs of thete formidable 

inſects, and thereby totally extirpate them. | : | 
PorULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, } Spain, formerly the 


CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS, AND DRESS, { moſt populous kingdom. 
in Europe, is now but thinly inhabited. This is owing partly to the 


great drains of people ſent to America, and 'partly to the indolence of 
the natives, who will not labonr to raiſe food for their families. An- 
other cauſe may be aſſigned, and that is, the vaſt numbers of eccletiafties 

of both ſexes, who lead a life of cclibacy. Some writers have af 
ſigned ſeveral other cauſes, ſuch as their wars with the Moors, and the 
inal expulſion of that people. The preſent inhabitants of this king- 
dom haye been computed, by Feyjoo, a Spanith writer, to amount to 


0,250 000, ſo that England is three times as populous as Spain, con- 


lidering its extent. 

The per ſons of the Spaniards are generally tall, eſpecially the Caſti- 
ans; their hair and complexions fwarthy, but their countenances are 
very expretlive. The court of Madrid has of late been at great pains 
to clear their _ 208 of muſtachoes, and to introduce among them 
ihe French drets, inſtead of their black cloaks, their ſhort jerkins, ſtrait 
breeches, and long Toledo Words, which dreſs is now chiefly confined 
to the lower ranks. The Spaniards, before the acceſſion of the Houſe 
of Bourbon to their throne, attected that antiquated dreſs, in hatred 


and contempt of the French; and the government probably will find 


ſome difficulty | in abe oliſhing it entirely, as the ſame {pirit is far from 


being extinguiſhed. An 9 0 Saft or Spaniard, who ſces none 
above him, thinks himfelf the moſt important being in nature; and 


ins lame pride is commonly communicated to his deſcendants. This 
15 the true reaſon why many of them are ſo fond of removing to Ame- 
ca, where they can retain all their native importance, without the 
danger of ſeeing a ſuperior. | 
Ren diculous, however, as this prid eis, it is productive of the moſt ex- 
qualities. It infpires the nation with generous, humane, and 


virtnous ſentiments; it being ſeldom found that a Spaniſh nobleman, 


af 1 Rl 
gentivman, or even trader. is "guilty of a mean action. During the moſt 


embittered wars they have had with Eng land, for near 100 years paſt, we 
! 
10W of no inſtance of their taking ady antage (as they might eafily have 


| ! ; 
*h 5 confifeating the Britiſh, property on board their galleons and 
ae 
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ſurprifing, as Philip V. was often needy, and his minilters 

n from being ſerupulous of brea! king their good faith v with Orme 

I ts 55 A and moſt credible accounts of the late wars, it 5 that 

Britt be 3 ca gave the moſt humane and noble relief to all 

by ſupplying 4 ho Were in diſtrets and fell into their hands, not only 

the 3 em with neceffaries, but money; and treating them in 
olt holpitable manner while they remained among. them. 
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which was equally ſecure in time of war as peace. This is 
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Having ſaid thus much, we are carefully to diſtinguiſh tus dpanuy 


nobility, gentry, and traders, from the lower ranks of Spaniards, why 


are as mean and rapacious as thoſe of any other country. The kings 

of Spain, of the Houſe of Bourbon, have ſeldom ventured to employ | 

native, Spaniards of great families, as their miniſters. Theſe are gene. TT 

rally French or Italians, but moſt commonly the latter, who riſe into b 

power by the moſt infamous arts, and of late times from the moſt ab- | 

ject ſtations.— Hence it is, that the French kings of Spain, fince their = 

acceſſion to that monarchy, have been but very indifferently ſerved in ; 

the cabinet. Alberoni, who had the greateſt genius among them, em- t 

broiled his maſter with all Europe, till he was driven into exile 7 

3; and diſgrace; and Grimaldi, the laſt of their Italian miniſters, ha. 0 

} . zarded a rebellion in the capital, by his oppreſſive and unpopular \ 

I * meaſures. ; . | | £ 

'F The common people who live on the coaſts partake of all the bad t 

; qualities that are to be found in other nations. They are an aſſemblage 0 

5 of Jews, French, Ruſſians, Irith adventurers, and Engliſh ſmugglets, n 

p who, being unable to live in their own country, mingle with the Spa— l 

718 niards.— In time of war, they follow privateering with great tucceſs; t 

bp and when peace returns, they engage in all illicit practices, and often ; 

4 enter into the Iriſh and Walloon guards in the Spaniſh ſervice. There ; 

F are about 40,000 g»pſies, who, beſides their trade of fortune-telling, l 

| are inn-keepers in the ſmall towns and villages. The character of t 

Ji the Spaniards is thus drawn by Mr. Swinburne. © The Catalans ap- n 

: pear to be the moſt active ſtirring ſet of men, the beſt calculated for 9 

i4 buſineſs, travelling, and manufactures. The Valencians are a more t 

1 ſullen ſedate race, better adapted to the occupations of huſbandmen, y 

4 leſs eager to change place, and of a much more timid, ſuſpicious caſt k 

F of mind than the former. The Andaluſians ſeem to be the greatell 1 

. talkers and rhodomontaders of Spain. The Caſtilians have a manly C 

i frankneſs, and leſs appearance of cunning and deceit. The New Cal g 

4 tilians are, perhaps, the leaſt induſtrious of the whole nation; the t 

5 Old Caſtilians are laborious, and retain more of the ancient fimplicig 7 
4 of manners both are of a firm determined ſpirit. The Arragoncie 

Þ$ are a mixture of the Caſtilian and Catalan, rather inclining to the fol. pt 

| | mer. The Biſcayners are acute and diligent, fiery and impatient c in 

MN controu!, more reſembling a colony of republicans than a province 4 

5 of an abſolute monarchy; and the Galicians are a plodding pans: Ii 

1 taking race of mortals, that roam over Spain in ſearch of a hardly-carued : 

{ ſubſiſtence.” „ : my 

14 The beauty of the Spaniſh ladies reigns moſtly in their novels and th 

=. - romances; for though it muſt be acknowledged that Spain produges > of 

4 fine women as any country in the world, yet beauty is far from 1 5 

11 ing their general character. In their perſons, they are generally jou! 8 

F and fender; but they are ſaid to employ great art in ſupplying n = 

fects of nature.—Tf we were to hazard a conjecture, we migat IG ho 

: \1bly ſuppoſe that thoſe artifices rather diminith than increale beauty : b 

for. ly when they are turned of 25. Their indiſcriminate 8 . 45 

elpefte only upon their faces, but their necks, arms, and hands, 95 = 

peint, 29% eures their complexions and ſhrivels their kin. [t Wl pre 

dOubtcaly 25ug , *#ally allowed, that they have great wit and VIvacuy. 5 

W BOW. -. x qualities poſlefied by the Spaniards, hore Ire 

Among the mauy = - is remarkable They frequently brea A 54, 

briety in cating and drinklng 1;,cir breakfaſt is aſaally chocolate, tc mo 


falt, as well as ſup, in bed. 
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real, pork, and bacon, greens, &c. all boiled together. They live 
much upon garlic, caves, fallal, and radithes; which, according to 
one of their proverbs, are food tor a gentleman. The men drink very 
little wine; and the women ute water or chocolate. Both ſexes uſually 
ſleep atter dinner, and take the air in the cool of the evening. | his 1s 
the common practice in warm countries, ſuch as Italy, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, where, generally ſpeaking, the weather is clear, and the inhabi- 
tants are moſtly in the habit of riſing much earlier than in England. 
The human body cannot furniſh ſpirits ſufficient to refiſt the effects of 
the violent heat. through the whole day, without ſome ſuch refrethment : 
it is, therefore, the univerſal practice to go to {lcep for ſome hours after 
dinner, which in thoſe countries is over early ; and this time ot repoſe, 
which laſts for two or three hours, is in Spain called he Sieſta, and in 
Portugal e SzZ2. Dancing is ſo much their favourite entertainment, 
tnat you may [ee a grandmother, mother, and daughter, all in the ſame 


conntry-cdance. Many of their theatrici] exhibitions are infipid and 


ridiculons bombaſt. The prompter's head ſometimes appears through a 
trap-door, above the level of the ſtage, and he reads the play loud enough 
to be heard by the audience. Gallaniry is a ruling pathon in Spain. 
Jealouty, fince the acceilion of the Houſe of Bourbon, has ſlept in peace. 
The nighily muſical ſerenades of miſtreſſes by their lovers are ſtill in 
ule. The fights of the cavaliers, or bull feaſts, are almoſt peculiar o 


this country, and make a capital figure in painting the genius and man- 


ners of the Spaniards. On thete occations, young gentlemen have an 


opportunity of ſhowing their courage and activity before their miſ- 
tretſes; and the valour of the cavalier is proclaimed, honoured, and re- 


warded, according to the number and fierceneſs of the bulls he has 
killed in theſe encounters. Great. pains are uſed in ſettling the form 
1d weapons of the combat, ſo as to give a relief to the gallantry of the 
cavalier. The diveriion itſelf, which is attended with circumftances of 


great barharity, is undoubtedly of Mooriſh original, and was adopted by 


the Spaniards when upon good terms with that nation, partly through 
complaiſance, and partly through rivalihip. . FE; 
There is not a town in Spain but what has a large ſquare for the 
purpote of exhibiting bull-fights; and it is faid, that even the pooreſt 
inhabitants of the ſmalleſt villages will often club together, in order to 
procure a Cow or an ox, and fight them, riding upon aties for want of 
horſes. ö | | | | 
RELIGION.) The Romiſh religion is the only one tolerated in 
Span. The inquifition is a tribunal diſgracetul to haman-nature ; but 
thongh diſuſcd, it is not yet abrogated ; but the ceclefiattics and their 
omcers can carry no ſentence into exccution without the royal autho— 
ty. The Spamards embrace and practiſe the Roiman-catholic religion 
with all its abturdities; aud in this they have been ſo ſteady, that their 


* 


king is diſtinguiſnled by the epithet of % Catholic. Tt appears, 
20ever, that the burning zeal which diftinguithed their anceſtors 
above the reſt of the catholic world has loſt much of its activity, 
and feems nearly extinguiſhed; and the power of the cl-rgy has been 
much reduced of late years. A royal ediét has alſo been iffued, to 
e Ow adimillion of novices into the diiterent convents, without 
PeCtat permiſſon; which has a great tendeney to reduce the monaftic 
orders. It is computed that there are now, in the kingdom of - Spain, 


000 triars, 34, 000 nuns, and 20, 000 ſecular clergy, but as little true | 


4 ae, © I. ES ; 
wn as in any country under heaven. 
8 atalonia, the confidence of the people in the interceſſion of ſaints 
4 | "Us 1 : | 
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- has at all periods been a ſource of conſolation to them, but upon ſame 
occations has betrayed them into miſchief. Every company of a. 
tiſans, and every ſhip that ſails, is under the immedia'e protection af 
ſome patron. Beſides folio volumes, which teſtifv the innumerable 
miracles performed by our Lady in Montſerrat, every ſubordinate ſhrine 
is loaded with votive tablets. . This has been the tons of preſump- 
tion, and among the merchants has brought many families to want, 
'The COnPpanics of inſurance, in the laſt war, having each of them. 
favourite faint, ſuch as San Ramon de Penaforte, la Virgen de h 
Merced, and others, aflociated in form by the articlcs of partnerſhip 
and named in every policy of infurance; and having with the moſ 
ſcrupulons exactneſs alloited to them their correſpondent di e 
the fame as to any other partner, t! ey concluded that with duch Powe: 
ful ailociates it was noi poll ble for them to ſuffer loſs. Under this 
perſuaſion, they ventured, about the year 1770, to inſure the Fronth : 
Weſt indiamen at fifty per cent. waen the Engliſh and Dutch had re. 
fuſed to do it at any premium, and indeed w hen moſt of the N went 
already in the Englith ports By this fatal ſtroke, all the inturing com— 
panics, except two, were rained] . 
AkCHBISHOTRIGS AND BISHOPRIC s.] In Spal n there are eight arch. 
bithoprics. and forty-fix bil 1OPTICS. The archbiſhop of Toledo 1 


4 


— g * 
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ſtyied the primate of Spain; he is great be red of Cattle, and 

| has a revenue of 100,000]. fierline” per annum; but the Spantih { 

| : court has now many ways of leflening the re venucs of the church, t 
4. | as by perfions, donations to hoſpitals, &c. and premiums to the fer 

4: cieties of agriculture This archbiſhopric pays annually 15,000 di 9 

45 cats to the monks of the Efeurial, - beſides other penſions; and it i l 

ia aſſerted that there is not a biſhopric in Spain but has ſomebody 01 1 

T other quartercd upon it; and the fecond-rate benefices arc believed to t 

iK be in the ſame predicament. Out of the ric h canonries and prebends, { 

| | are taken the penfſions of the new order of knights of Carlos Fercero. 9 

!P The riches of the Spaniſh churches and convents are the unvir! Ag b 

* Jy objects of admiration to all; travellers as well as natives; but there is 1 0 

3 cnc in thein all, excepting that they differ in the degrees of trea- 3, 

q jure and jewels they contain. : Ii 

Laxovace.] The Spaniſh language, like the Italian, is derived won 

the Latin; and it might properly | be called a baſtard Latin, were it a. 

not for the terminations, and the exotic words introduced into it by the Wl 2 

Moors and Goths, efpec ally the former. It is a mn. jeſtic and exprefſiv | 0 

language: and it is remarkab! e, that foreigners who underſtand !! 1 - 

41 


beſt, prize it moſt. It makes but a poor figure even in the 5 ] 
| J 14 
tranilations; and Cervantes ſpeaks almoit as awkward | Englith,. s 2 


5 dar 0 E - of; 
Shakſpeare does French. It may, however, be confidere d as a ftanca | _ 
8 . "an . 5 E! 
tongue, having nearly retained its purity for 8 of 200 „ 2 . 5 
; i 1. 
Their Pfternoſter runs thus : Podre nueftra, que eſtas cn 4c telo, ſandy: BY 
7 | for 


cao fe el tu nombre; Denga a nos e 5 reyno; hog, afe #11 uud, offs c 
OV; 77 elo 105 | 11 


tierra commo en el cielo ; el pan nu gere de cada dia 4 1105 | E- 
woftras deudas aft como nos otros Perdonameos anuyjtros d ſondores ; 10 nos dt « E - 
air Cal {a tentacun, mas 11 He. 4 70 de mal; porque 4a (S 41 re). 705 3 la dot . 3 : 

- la gloria, per ds glos. Amen. 1 | 118 
Lua NING AND LEARNED MEN. ] Spain has not e Ie: 7 $ * : 

men un proportion to the excellent capacities of its nat on ö _ 

fect nay, in ſome mealure, be OM ing to the 11 del e and biggi 1 * ) Pal 

Spaniards, which. prevenis them from mn. WoW ing that progrels in the 3 | = 


11 
lite arts wiich they otherwiſe would ; but the greateſt impe- I 
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Jicrature in Spain is the deſpotic nature of its government. Several | „ 
of the ancient fathers of the church were Spaniards ; and learning owes 82 
much to Ifdore. biſhop of Seville, and cardinal Ximenes. Spain has 
Wiley e produced ſome excellent phyſicians. Such was the gloom of 
th» Auftfrian government that took place with the emperor Charles * 
that the inimitable Cervantes, the author of Don Quixote, born at 
Madrid in 1349, lifted in a tation little ſuperior to that of a common 
ſoldier, aud died neglected, alter fighting bravely tor his country at the 
battle of Lepanto, in which he Joſt his left hand. His ſatire upon 
knight-errantry, in his adventures of Don Quixote, did as much ſer- 
vice to his country. by caring them of that ridiculous ſpirit, as it now 
does honour to his own memory. He was in priſon for debt when he 
compoſed the firſt part of his hiftory, and is perhaps to be placed at the 
lead of moral and humorous ſatiriſts FEET 
The Viſions of Quexedo, and ſome other of his humorous and ſatiri- 
cal pieces, having been tranflated into the Engliſh language, have ren- 
dored that author well known in this country. He was born at Madrid 
in the eur 1570, and was one of the beſt writers of his age, excelling 17 
cgually in verie and in proſe. Befides his merit as a poet, he was well | 
terſed in the oriental languages, and poſſeſſed great erudition. His 

works are compriſed in three volumes 4to, two of which confift of poe- 

try, an] the third of pieces in proſe. As a poet, he excelled both in the 

{crious and barleſque ſtyle, and was happy in a turn of humour fimilar 

to that which we admire in Butler and Swift. | 


Pootry was cultivated in Spa'n at an early period, The moſt diſtin— 
eviſhed dramatic poet of this nation was Lopez de Vega, who was con- | 


E temporary with our Shakſpeare. He poſſetled an imagination aſtonith- 0 
ingly fertile, and wrote with great facility; but in his dramatic works 
he dilregarded the unities, and adapted his works more to the taſte of 
the age, than to the rules of eriticiſm. His lyric compoſitions, and fu- 
vitive pieces, with his proſe eflays, form a collection of fifty volumes, 
beades his dramatic works, which make twenty- ſix volumes more; ex- 
Cube of four hundred ſcriptural dramatic pieces, called in Spain Autos 
Suramentales, Calderon was alſo a dramatic writer of conſiderable 
_ note, but many of his plays are very licentious in their tendency. 
Toſtatus, a divine, the moſt voluminous perhaps that ever wrote, was 
a Spaniard ; but his works have been long diftinguithed only by their 
uk. Herrera, and ſome other hiſtorians, particularly De Solis, have 
own creat abilities in hiſtory, by inveſtigating the antiquities of Ame- 
rica, aud writing. the hiſtory of its conqueſt by their countrymen.— 
Among the writers who have lately appeared in Spain, Father Feyjoo 
has been one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed. His performances diſplay 
gat ingenuity, very extenſive reading, and uncommon liberality of 
lentiment, eſpecially when his fiwation and country are confidered. 
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| Many ot his pieces have been tranilated into Engliſh, and publiſhed in 
7 | four volumes 8vo. Don Franciſco Perez Bayer, archdeacon of Va- 


| | 1. and author of a Diflertation on the Phœnician Language, may be 
Faccch im the firtt line of Spanith literati. Spain has likewiſe produced 


e traveliers and voyagers to both the Indies, who are equally amuſ- 
* and infiructive. i SE 
d Ma dome of the Spaniards have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the polite arts; 
- * and not only the cities, but the pa. ces, eſpecially the Eſcurial, diſcover 
| am friking ſpecimens of their abilities as ſculptors and architects; 
4 | Palomino, in an elaborate treatiſe on the art of painting, in two vo- 


| = P . —_ . . p 
lumes folio, has inferted the lives of two hundred and thirty three 
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painters and ſculptors, who flouriſhed in Spain from the time of Ferdi. 
nand the catholic, to the concluſion of the reign of Philip IV, a. 


mongſt the moſt eminent Spanith painters, were, Velaſques ; Murillo, 


who is commonly called the Spanith Vandyke ; Ribeira; and Claudio 
Coello, whole ſtyle of painting was very ſimilar to that of Paul Vero— 
neſe. | 1 | 
UNiveRsITIES.] In Spain are reckoned 24 univerſities, the chief of 
which is Salamanca, founded by Alphonſus, ninth king of Leon, in the 


year 1200. It contains 21 colleges, ſore of which are very magnificent, 


Moſt of the nobility of Spain ſend their ſons to be educated here. The 


others are, Seville, Grenada, Compoſtella, Toledo, Valladolid, Alcala, 


Siguenza, Valencia, Lerida, Hueſca, Saragoſſa, Tortoſa, Ofluna, Onatz, 
Candia, Barcelona, Murcia, Taragona, Baeza, Avila, Orinela, Ovicdo, 
and Palencia. | = | 
ANTIQUITIES AND tea} The former of theſe conſiſt 
ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL. { chiefly of Roman and Moorith 
antiquities. Near Segovia, a grand aqueduét, erected by Trajan, extends 
over a deep valley between two. hills, and is ſupported by a double row 


of 159 arches. Other Roman aquedudcts, theatres, and circi, are to be 


found at Terrago, and different parts of Spain. A ruinous watch- 
tower, near Cadiz, is vulgarly, but erroneouſly, thought to be one of 
the pillars of Hercules. Near the city of Salamanca are the remains of 
a Roman way, paved with large flat ſtones; it was continued to Meri— 
da, and from thence to Seville. At Toledo are the remains of an old 
Roman theatre, which is now converted into a church, ſaid to be one 
of the moſt curious remains of antiquity. It is 600 feet in length, 
500 in breadth, and of a proportionable height; the roof, which 15 
amazingly bold and lofty, is ſupported by 350 pillars of fine marble, in 
ten rows, forming eleven ailes, in which are 306 altars, and 24 gates; 
every part being-enriched and adorned with the moſt noble and coltly 
ornaments. At Martorel, a large town, where much black Jace is War 
nufactured, is a very high bridge, built, in 1768, out of the ruins of 2 
decayed one that had exiſted 1055 years from its erection by Hannibal, 
At the north end is a triumphal arch or gateway, ſaid to have been 
raiſed by that general in honovr of his father Hamilcar. It is almolt 
entire, well proportioned and implc, without any kind of ornament, 
except a rim or two of hewn ſtone. Near Mulviedro (once the faitt- 


ful Saguntum deſtroyed by Hannibal) are ſome Roman remains 


the ruins of the theatre, en exact ſemicircle about 82 yards diameter; 
ſome of the galleries arc cut out of the rock, and 9000 perſons might at. 
tend the exhibitions without inconvenience. _ : 

The Mooriſh antiquitics are rich and magnificent. Among the mit 
diſtinguiſhed of theſe is the royal palace of the Alhambra, at Grenada, 
which is one of the moſt entire as well as the moſt flately of any of the 
edifices which the Moors erected in Spain. It was built in 1280. by the 
ſecond Mooriſh king of Grenada; and, in 1492, in the reign of their 
eighteenth king, was taken by the Spaniards. It is ſituated on 4 hill 
which is aſcended by a road bordered with hedges of double or impefte 
myrtles, and rows of elms. On this hill, within the walls of the Albem. 
bra, the emperor Charles V. began a new palace in 1508, which mY 
never finiſhed, though the {hell of it remains. Tt is built of yeliov 
ſtone : the outſide forms a ſquare of one hundred and ninety feet. IG 
infide is a grand circular court, with a portico of. the Tuican, and 2 
galicry of the Doric order, cach ſupported by thirty-two columns 
made of as many fingle pieces of marble. The grand entrance 1 ornd 
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wented with columns of jaſper, on the pedeſtals of which are repreſen- 


tations of battles, in marble bailo-relievo, he Alhambra itſelf is a 
mats of many houtes and towers, walled round, and built of large 
{tones of different dimenſions. Almoſt all the rooms have ſtuceo walls 
and ceilings, ſome carved, ſome painted, and toine gilt, and covered 
with various Arabic ſentences. Here are leveral baths, the walls, 
goors, and ceilings of which are of white marble. The gardens abound 


with orange and lemon trees, pomegranates, and myrtles. At the end 


of the gardens is another palace cailed Ginaraliph, fituated on a more 
elevated ſtation than the Alhambra. From the balconies of this palace 
is one of the fineſt proſpects in Europe, over the whole fertile plain of 
Grenada, bounded by the ſnowy mountains. The Moops to this day 
reoret the loſs of Grenada, and ſtil] offer up prayers to God for the reco- 


very of the city. Many other noble monuments, erected in the Mooriſh . 


times, remain in Spain; ſome of them iu tolcrable preſervation, and 
others exhibiting ſuperb ruins. 5 
Among the natural curioſities, the medicinal ſprings, and ſome noiſy 
lakes, form a principal part; but we mult not forget the river Gaadiana, 
which, Iike the Mole in England, runs under ground, and then riſes 
again. The royal cabinet of natural hiſtory, at Madrid, was opened to 


tue public, by his majeſty's orders, in 1775. Every thing in this col- 


ſcction is ranged with neatneſs and elegance, and the apartmeuts are 
opened twice a week for the public, befides being thownr privately to 
firagers of rank. The mineral part of the cabinet, containing precious 


ones, marbles, ores, &c. is very perfect: but the collection of birds 


and beaſts at preſent is not large, though it may be expected io im- 
prove rapidly, if care be taken to obtain the productions of the Spanith 


American colonies. Here is alſo a curious collection of vaſes, baſons, 


ewers, cups, plates, and ornamental pieces, of the fineſt agates, ame- 
thyſts, rock cryſtals, &c. mounted in gold and enamel, ſet with cameos, 
intiglios, &c. in elegant taſte, and of very fine workmanihip, ſaid to 
laye been brought from France by Philip V. The cabinet alſo con- 
tains ſpecimens of Mexican and Peruvian vaſes and utenfils. 

In blowing up the rock of Gibraltar, many pieces of bones and teeth 
ave been found incorporated with the ſtone, ſome of which have been 


Drought to England, and depoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum. On the weſt | 


de of the mountain, is the cave called St. Michaels, eleven hundred 
and ten feet above the horizon. Many pillars, of various fizes, ſome 
of them two feet in diameter, have been formed in it by the droppings 


of water, which have petriticd in falling. The water perpetually drips 


ron the roof, and forms an infinite number of ſtalactites, of a whitiſh 
colour, compoſed of ſeveral coats or cruſts, and which, as well as the 


whole cavern. From the ſummit of the rack, in clear weather, not only 


tle own of Gibraltar. may be ſeen, but the bay, the traits, the towns of | 


v Roque and Algefirus, and the Alpuxara mountains; mount Abyla, 
on the Atrican ſhore, with its ſnowy top, the cities of Ceuta, Tangier, 
«0% great part of the Barbary coalt. | 
Culgy Ct, &.] Madrid, though unfortitied, it being only ſur- 
rounded by a mad wall, is the capital of Spain, and contains about 
200,000 inhabitants. It is ſurrounded with very lofty mountains, whoſe 
lummits are trequently covered with ſnow. It is well paved and 
lighted, and ſome of the ſtreets are ſpacious and handſome. The 


Wules of Madrid are of brick, aud are laid out chiefly for ſhow, con- 


Ms 5 3 . - 0 RES * - . 
pilars, continually increaſe in bulk, and may probably in time fill the 
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The central point of this great park is the king's palace, Wt l 1 ] 
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veniency being little confidered : thus you will uſually Pals throng 
two or three large apartments of no uſe, in order to come at a fag 
room at the end where: the family fit. The houſes in genera] look 
more like pritons than the habitations of people at their liberty, the 
windows, beſides having a balcony, being grated with iron bars, parti. 
cularly the lower range, and ſometimes all the reſt. Se ?parate families 
generally inhabit the ſame houſe, as in Paris and Edinburgh Fo- 
reigners are very much diſtreſſed for lodgings at Madrid, =; 5 the pa. 
niards are not fond of taking ſtrangers into their houſes, eſpecial) if 
they are not catholics. Its greateſt excellency is the cheapneſs of i, 
proviſions; but neither tavern, coftee- houſe, nor newſpaper, oO 
the Madrid Gazette, are to be found in the whole city. The royal pu 
lace ſtands on an eminence, on the weſt ſide of the oy”; It is a ſpac- 
ons magnificent ttracture, conſiſting of three courts, and commands 
very fine proſpect. Each of the fronts is 470 feet in length, and 100 
high, and there is no palace in Europe fitted up with greater magst. 
cence ; the great audience-chamber etpecially, which 1 15 120 feet long, 
and hung with crimſon velvet richly embroidered with gold. It is gr: 
namented aMo with 12 looking glaſſes made at St. Ildefonſo, cach tu 
feet high, and with 12 tables of the fineſt Spani{h marble. The other 
royal palaces round it are deſigned for hunting feats, or houſes of retire- 
ment tor their kings. Some of them contain tine paintings and good. 
ftatnes. The chief of thoſe palaces are the Bnen Retiro (now [tripped 
of all its beſt pictures and furniture), Caſa del Campo, ps as and 
St. IIdefonſo. 

A late traveller has repreſented the palace of Aranjuez, and its gar. 
dens, as extremely delightful. Here is alſo a park many le agucs round 
cut acroſs, in different parts, by alleys of two, three, and cyen four wile 


extent. Each of thote alleys is formed by two double rows of elm» 
trees; one double row on the Km nd one on the left, which rende 
the ſhade thicker. The alleys are wide cnough to 1 four cache; 


abreaſt, and betwixt each WBubie YOW there is a narrow channel 


through which runs a ſtream of water. Petween thoſe alleys there ar 
thick groves of {ſmaller trees of various kinds; and thouſands of deer 
and wild- boars wander there at large, befides numberleſs hares, 1 
pheaſants, partridges, and ſeveral "other kinds of birds. The rn 
Tagus runs through this place, N 88 divides it into two une qu: Ip 
Jart- 
ly ſurrounded by the garden, and is excee dingly pleatant, ad lorned with 
fountains and ſtatues; and it alto contains a valt variety of the mob 
beautiful flowers, both American and European. As to the palace 01 
Aranjuez itſelf, it is rather an elegant than a magnificent building. 
The palace of St. Hdefonſo 1s built of brick, pl: >ftered and paint: d. by 
no part of the architecture is agreeable. It is two ſtorics h. igh, and i 
garden front has thirty-one windows, and twelve rooms in 2 Iu! The 
gardens are ON a ſlope, on the top of which is a oreat re ſervoir of * an 3 
called here E Mur (the ſea), which ſupꝓplies the fountains ee 
is furn/ſhed from the torrents which pour down the mountains. . 
water-works are excellent, and far ſurpaſs thoſe at Verſgille £ os 
great entry of the palace is ſomewhat Gin llar to that of Verlal = 
with a large iron palifage, In-the gardens are twenty- eren fountains; 
the inns are of white marble, and the ſi: tu Bs many of Wi hich arc = 
cellent, are of lead, bronzed and gilt. Thete gardens are in the ee 
French ſtyle, but e OTA, ented with lixty-onC very fine 1a! ble alles 
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a large as the life, with twenty-eight marble vaſes; and twenty leaden 


vaſes gilt. The upper part of the palace contains many valuable paint- 
mes, and the lower part antique ftatues, buſts, and batlo-reievos.. : 
The pride of Spain, however, is the Eſcurial ; and the natives ſay, 
perhaps with juſtice, that the building of it coſt more than that of any 
other palace in. Europe. The deſcription of this palace forms a fzable 
quarto volume; and it 1s taid that Philip II. WO was its founder, ex- 
pended upon it fix millions of ducats. It contains a prodigious number 
A windows, 200 in the weft front, and in the caſt 306 ; and the apart- 
ments are decorated with an aſtoniſhing variety of paintings, ſculpture, 
tneftry, ornaments of gold and filver, marble, jaſper, gems, and other 
curious ſtones. This building, beſides its palace, contains a church, 


\oe, and richly ornamented, a mauſoleum, cloifters, a convent, a col- 


ere, and a library, containing about thirty thouſand volumes; but it 
\- wore particularly valuable tor the Arabic and Greek manuſcripts 
with which it is enriched. Above the ſhelves are paintings in freſco, 
1 Barthelemi Carducho, the ſubjects of which are taken from ſacred 
or prolane hiſtory, or have relation to the ſciences of which the ſhelves 
Helo w. preſent to us the elements. Thus, the council of Nice is repre- 
{ned above the books which treat of theology; the death of Archi- 
nedes, at the ſiege of Syracuſe, indicates. thoſe which relate to the ma- 
thnatics; and Cicero pronouncing his oration in favour of Rabirius, 
the works relative to eloquence and the bar. A very fingular circum- 
tance in this library may be agreeable to the curious reader to know, 
which is, that, on viewing the books, he will find them placed the con- 
trary way, 10 that the edges of the leaves are outwards, and contain 
their titles written on them. The reaſon for this cuſtom is, that Arius 
Montanus, a tearned Spaniard of the fixteenth century, whole library 
had ſerved as a foundation for that of the Eſcurial, had all his books 
puced and inſcribed in that manner, which no doubt appeared to him 
be the moſt commodious method of arranging them; that he had 


mroduced, his own method into the Eſcurial; and ſince his time, and 


tor the fake of uniformity, it had been followed with reſpe& to the 
065 afterwards added. Here are alſo large apartments for all kinds 
vt artiſts and mechanics; noble walks, with extenſive parks and gar- 
dens, beautified with fountains and coſtly ornaments. The fathers that 
mem the convent are 200, avd they have an annual revenue of 
12.9001, the wanfoleum, or burying-place of the kings and queens 
pain, is called the Pantheon, becauic it is built upon the plan of 
bat keinple at Rome, as the church to which it belongs is upon the 
novel of St. Peter's. It is thirty-ſix feet in diameter, incruſted with fine 
marbles. 7 | 
Allowing to the Spaniards their full eſtimate of the incredible ſums 
vowed on this palace, and on its furniture, ſtatues, paintings, columns, 
Vaſes, and the like decorations, which are. moſt amazingly rich and 
brautiful, yet we hazard nothing in ſaying, that the fabric. itſelf diſco- 
zes a bad taſte upon the whole. The conceit of building it in the 
eim of a oridiron, becauſe St. Laurence, to whom it is dedicated, 
: - broiled on ſuch an utenſil, and multiplying the fame figure through 
Principal ornaments upon the doors, windows, altars, rituals, and 
phy: ee could have been formed only in the brain of a taſte- 
ry he as a Philip IT. who erected it to commemorate the vic- 
"er hag over the French (but by the aſſiſtance of the Englith 
an ab dt. Quentin, on St. Laurence's day, in the year 1557. The 
nent where the king refides forms the handle of the gridiron. The 
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building is a long ſquare of 640 feet by 580. The height of the roo 


| 
is 60 feet. It has been enriched and adorned by his ſucceſſors; hut 6 
its outſide has a gloomy appearance, and the infide is compoſed of dif. | 
terent ſtructures, ſome of which are maſter-pieces of architecture, hut 
forming a dilagreeable whole, It muſt, however, be confetled, that the { 
pictures and ſtatues that have found admiihon here are excellent in 
their kind, and tome of them not to be equalled even in Italy itſelf. 
Cadiz is the great emporium of Spaniſh commerce. It ſtands on an 
43 Hand ſeparated from the continent of Andalufia, without the Straits cf 
15 Gibraltar, by a very narrow arm of the fea, over which a fortified 
{14 bridge is thrown, and joins it to the main land. The entrance into the 
44 bay is about 500 fathoms wide, and guarded by two torts, called the . 
14 Puntals. The entrance has never been of late years attempted by thr ] 
145 Engliſh in their wars with Spain, becauſe of the vaſt intereſt our met. 
1 chants have in the treaſures there, which they could not reclaim fron 
1 the captors. The ſtreets are narrow, ill paved, and filthy, and full of J 
#* rats in the night; the houſes lofty, with flat roofs, and few are without } 
} 9 a turret for a view of the tea. The population is reckoned at 140,000 ! 
5 inhabitants, of which 12, 000 are French, and as many Italians. The ; 
4 cathedral has been already 50 years building, and the roof is not half 0 
1 finiſhed. The environs are beautifully rural. / c 
N ; Cordova is now an inconfiderable place; the ſtreets are crooked and N 
1; dirty, and but tew of the public or private buildings conſpicuous for n 
4 their architecture. The palaces of the inquiſition and of the biſhop 
are exten ſive and well ſituated. The cathedral was formerly a moſque, C 
f divided into teventcen ailes by rows of columns of various marbles, 1 
f and is very rich in plate; four of the filver candleſticks coſt $£01. 4. 
| piece. The revenue of the ice amounts to 35001L. per annum; but as the n 
. bi ſhops cannot deviſe by will, all they die polleſted of eſcheats to the y 
18 „ ö. | | P 
== Seville, the Julia of the Romans, is, next to Madrid, the largeſt ciy 1 
14 in Spain, but is greatly decayed both in riches and population. 40 | 
A; ſhape is circular, and the walls feerm of Mooriſh conſtruction ; its c- ty 
5 eumference is five miles and a half. The ſuburb of Triana is as large 5 
{3 | as many towns, and remarkable for its gloomy Gothic caſtle, where * 
| J in 1481. the inquiſition was firſt eſtabliſhed in Spain. Its manutac- i 
Fi tures in wool and filk, which formerly amounted to 10,000, are nov 0 
| 1 reduced to 400; and its great office of commerce to Spanith Ameri 5 
5 is removed to Cadiz. The cathedral of Seville is a fine Gothic build. 15 
Js ; 6 EE RAP” WORN 5 3 3 Eonre of a wo- wy 
1 ing, with a curious ſtecple or tower, having a moycable figure of 2 5 15 
1 man at the top, called La Giralda, which turns found v ich the wh 5 
1 and which is referred to in Don Quixote. This tieeple 18 reckoned one be 
i, of the greateſt curioſities in Spain, and is higher than St. Paul's in uy x 
1 don; but the cathedral, in Mr. Swinburne's opinion, is by 10 . on ER 
= to Vork minſter for lightneſs, elegance, or Gothic delicacy. The a © 
4 clock made in the kingdom was ſet up in this cathedral, in the year 1 
| 1400, in the preſence of king Henry HI. . The profpect of the Oy 1 
try round this city, beheld from the ſteeple of the cathedral, is extreme! pox 
ly delightful. | 5 i 13 fire 
Barcelona, formerly Barcino, ſaid to be founded by Hamilcal : ” - 
is a large circular trading city, containing 15,000 houles, ſituated Of . 


” ” * * * . 2 . = 3 £2 d } ſomelt 
the Mediterrancan, facing Minorca, and is ſaid to be the handioi "98 
8 5 


2 "© HEE, . . - 8 i 18 $ we 
place in Spain; the houſes are loſty and plain, and the een Mes Thi 
. . o E ]; nd inhabitfans 10 
- lighted and paved. The citadel is ſtrong, and the place and I! ” able 
famous for the fiege they ſuſtained, in 1714, againſt a ſs by 


_ 4 
army, when deferted both by England and the emperor, for whom bi 


they had taken np arms. The number of inhabitants is ſuppoſed to ö 
be nearly 150.000, and they ſupply Spain with moſt of the clothing 
and arms for the troops. A ſingular cuſtom prevails among them; on 
the Iſt of November, the eve of All Souls, they run about from houte _ 
to houſe to cat cheſnuts, believing that for every cheſnut they ſwallow, 
with proper faith and unction, they ſhall deliver a ſoul out of pur- 
gatory. . | _ 323 | 
Valencia is a large and almoſt circular city, with lofty walls. The 
freets are crooked and narrow, and not paved; the houtes ili built and 
filthy, and molt of the churches tawdry. Prieſts, nans, and friars, of 
erery dreſs, ſwarm in this city, whoſe inhabitants are computed at 80,000. | 
Its archbi ſhopric is one of the beſt in Spain, to the amount of 40,0001, 
ſterling a year. | ET I. 
Carthagena 1s a large city, but has very few good ftreets, and fewer 
remarkable buildings. The port is very complete, formed. by nature 
in the figure of a heart, and the arienal is a fpacious ſquare. ſouth- 
welt of the town, with 40 pieces of cannon to defend it towards the 
fea. When Mr. Swinburne viſited it, in 1775, there were 800 Spanith 
criminals, and 600 Barbary flaves, working at the pumps, to keep the 
docks dry, & and treated with great inhumanity. The crimes for 
whick the Spaniards Were ſent there deſerved indeed exemplary pu- 
nihment. | 5 
Grenada ſtands on two hills, and the ancient palace of the Alhambra 5 
crowns the double ſummit between two rivers, the Douro, and the Xenu. 
The former glories of this city are paſted away with its old inhabitants ; 
the ſtreets are now filthy, the aqueducts crumbled to duft, and its trade 
loſt, Of 50,000 inhabitants, only 18,900 are reckoned uſeful ; the ſur- 
plus is made up of clergy, lawyers, children, and beggars. The am- 
phitheatre for bull-feaits is built of ſtone, and ons of the bett in Spain, 
The enyirons of the city are ſtill pleaſing and healthful, | | 
Filboa- is ſituated on the banks of the river Ybaizabal, and is about | 
twoleagnes from the ſea. It contains about eight hundred honſes, with —Y 
a large ſquare by the water fide, well ſhaded with pleaſant walks, which 1 
extend to the outlets on the banks of the river, where there are great | 
numbers of houſes and gardens, which torm a moſt pleaſing prolpect, 
particularly in ſailing up the river ; tor, beſides the beautiful verdure, 
numerous objects open gradually to the eye, and the town appears as 
an amphitheatre, which enlivens the lang cape, and completes the 
ſcenery. The houſes are ſolid and. lofty, the ſcrects well paved and 
cel, and the water is fo. conveved into the ſtreets, that they may be 
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; vaſtcd at pleaſure; which renders Eilboa one of the neateſt towns in | 

: Europe. ; | | : F 

Malaga is an ancient city, and not leſs remarkable for its opulence and ! 

; chene commerce than for the luzariance of its fil, yieldiug in great 

. bundanec the moſt delicious fruits ; Whilſt its rugged mountains afford 

5 hole luſcious grapes which give ſuch reputation to ihe Malaga wine, 

2 known in England by the name of Mountain The city is large and "1 
| P9puous, and of a circular form, ſurrounded with à double wall, a | 

„ gthened by ſtately towers, and has nine gates. A Moorith caſtle. 4 

k = the point of a rock commands every part of it. The ftreets are nar- _ 1} 

ache most remarkable building in it i, a ſtapendous cathedral, i] 

j | gn by Philip II. ſaid to be as large as that of St. Paul's in London. 


—. 


s Flic biſhop's income is 16,0001. ſterling. 
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The city of Salamanca is of a circular for m, built on three hill; and 
two valleys, and on every ſide ſurrounded with proſpects of ſine houſe; 
noble ſeats, gardens, orchards, fields, and diſtant vill: ages ; and is anc: ent, 
large, rich, and populons. There are ten gates to this city, and it con. 
tains twenty-five churches, twenty-five convents of friars, and the fame 
number of nunneries. The moſt beautiful part of this city is the great 
ſquare, built about forty years ago. The houtes are-of three ftories, und 
all of equal height and exact f. mmetry. with iron balconies, and ſtene 
baluſtrade on the top of them: the lower part is arched, v Reh formen 
piazza all round the ſquare, which extends two hundred and nin. 
three feet on each fide. Over ſome of the arches are medallions. with 
buſts of the king of Spain, and of ſeveral eminent men, in tone bafo. 
relievo, among which are thoſe of Ferdinando Cortez, Francis Pizarro, 
Davila, and Cid Ruy. In this ſquare the bull-fights are exhibited, for 
three days only, in the month of June. The river Tormes runs by thi 


city, and has a bridge over it of twentz roo built by the Rowans, 


and yet entire. 

Toledo is one of the moſt ancient cities in Spain. and dur! ing ſeveral 
centuries it held the rank of its metropolis. But the neighbourhood f 
Madrid has by degrees ſtripped 1t of its numerons inhavit ants, and it 
would have been almoſt entirely deſerted but for its cathedral, the 
income of which being in great part ſpent here, contributes chictly to 
the maintenance of the few thouſands that are left, and ailifts, in ſome 


degree, thoſe ſmall manufactures of ſword-vlades and filk-{tufts that are 


eltablithed in this city. It is now exceedingly ill built, poor, and mean. 

Burgos was the ancient capital of the kingdom of Caſt ile, but now in 

obſcurity. ht cathedral-is one of the molt magnificent ity uctöres, of 
the Gothic kind; now in E urope. Its form is exactly the tame as that of 
York-minſier, and on the ealt end is an octagon b. uilding, exactly like 
the chapter-houſe at York 

(bralt: r, ONCE A celebr 1056 town and fortreſs =; Andaluſia, i is at pre- 
ſent in poſſeſſion of Great Britain. Till the arrival of the Saracens in 
Spain, which took place in the year 711, or 712, the rock of Gibriltar 
vent by the name of 17s Calpe. On their arrival, 0 fortreſs v pee 


upon it, and it obtained the name of 7%, Ii, or Mount Tarif, fron 


the name of their general, and thence G Ivralta r. It was in the wt 
hon of the Spaniards and Moors by turns, till it was en from the 
former by a combined fleet of Englith' _ Dutch ſhips, under the 
command of Sir George Rooke, in 1704; and this rather through acct 
dent than any thing elle. The prince of Heſſe, with 1800 men, landed 
on the iſthmus; but an attack on that fide was found to be imprectt- 
cable, on account of the ſteepneſs of the rock. The niect fired 15 000 
ſhot, without making any impretiion on tlie works: fo that the for- 
trels ſcems to be equally i PTR. able both to the Britiſh and Spaniards 
except by famine. At laſt, a party of ſailors, having got merry Wi 
grog, rowed cloſe under the New Mole in their boats; and as they 1aw 
that the garriſon, which conſiſted, only of 100 men, did not mind them, 
they were encouraged to attempt a landing; and ha vi. ig mounted! 5 
mole, hoiſted a red jack et as a ſignal on * pofſefiio 11. lis being _— 
diately obſerved from the fleet, more boats and ſailors were ſent = 
who, in like manner, having aſcended the works, got poſteſlion oa 
battery, and ſoon oblige d the | town to ſurrender. 
attempts to recover it, it was confirmed to the Evgliih, by 
Utrecht, in 1713. Repcated attempts have been ſince made to W 
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+ from England, but without ſucceſs ; the laſt war has made it more 
ramous than ever, when it underwent a long fiege againſt the united 
forces of Spain and France, by land and fea, and was gallantly defend- 
ed by general Elliot and his garriſon, to the great loſs and diſgrace af 
he aſlailants; though it muſt be granted, the place is by nature almoſt 
impregnable. Near 300 pieces of cannon, of different bores, and 
chiefly braſs, which were ſunk before the port in the floating batteries, 
have been raiſed, and ſold, to be diſtributed among the garrifon. It 
5 a commodious port, and formed naturally for commanding the pal- 
ſage of the Straits, or, in other words, the entrance into the Mediterra- 
nean and Levant ſeas. But the road is neither fafe againſt an enemy 
nor ſtorms: the bay is about twenty leagues in circumference. The 
traits are 24 miles long, and 15 broad; through which ſets a current 
from the Atlantic ocean into the Mediterranean; and for the ſtemming 
of it, a britk gale is required. The town was neither large nor beauti- 
{ul, and in the laſt fiege was totally deſtroyed by the enemies' bombs, 
but on account of its fortifications is efteemed the key of Spain, and 
is always furniſhed with a garriſon well provided for its defence. The 
harbour is formed by a mole, which is well fortified and planted with 
guns. Gibraltar is accetlible on the land fide only by a narrow paſſage 
Het ween the rock and the ſea; but that is walled and fortified both by 
art and nature, and fo incloſed by high ſteep hills, as to be almoſt in- 
acceflivle. It has but two gates on that fide, and as many towards the 
ſca. Acroſs this iſthmus the Spaniards have drawn a fortified line, 
chiefly with a view to hinder the garrifon of Gibraltar from having 
any intercourte with the country behind them; notwithſtanding which 
they carry on a clandeſtine trade, particularly in tobacco, of which 
the Spaniards are excecdingly fond. The garriſon is, however, con- 
tined within very narrow limits; and, as the ground produces ſcarcely 
any thing, all their proviſions are brought them either from England or 
irom Centa, on the oppoſite coaſt of Barbary. Formerly, Gibraltar 
33 entirely under military government; but that power producing 


proper to erect it into a bod 
lodged in its magiſtrates. | 


_ Tivehief iſlands belonging to Spain in Europe, are Minorca, Ma- 
orca, and Yvica. Minorca, which was taken by the Engliſh, in 1708, 
under general Stanhope, and confirmed to Grcat Britain by the treaty of 
Utrecht, 1713, was re-taken by the Spaniards in the laſt war, February 
15, 1782, and is now become a Spanith ifland again, containing about 
27/000 inhabitants. | 7 
CoMMprcs AND MANUFACTURES. | The Spaniards, unhappily for 
licmielves, make gold and filver the chief branches both of their ex- 
ports and imports, They import it from America, from whence they 
"port it to other countries of Europe: Cadiz is the chief emporium of 
3 commerce. „ Hither (ſays Mr. Anderſon, in his Hiſtory of Com- 
mercc) other European nations ſend their merchandife to be ſhipped 
off in Spanith bottoms for America, theltered (or, as our old Engliſh 
Pirate has it, coloured) under the names of the Spanith factors. Thoſe 
unn nations have here their agents and corretpondents ; and the 
ous of thoſe nations wake a conſiderable tignre. Cadiz has been 


la ay 8 f ? : 
= to 3 the fineſt ſtorchouſes and magazines for commerce ot 
cy in Euro | 


Ieaſures of 
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y corporate, and the civil power is now 


f any 
pe; and to it the flota and galleons regularly import the 
Spaniſh America. The proper Spanith merchandiſes ex- 
"4 8 . ; ——_ F - 
Cadiz to America are ot no gre:t value; but the duty Oli 
| 2R | 
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hole abuſes which are naturally attendant on it, the parliament thought 
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the foreign merchandiſe ſent thither would yield a great revenye land 
conſequently the profits of merchants and their agents would fink) 
were it not for the many fraudulent practices for eluding thoſe duties,“ 
At St Tldefonſo the glaſs manufacture is carried on to a degree of 
perfection unknown in England. The largeſt mirrors are made in g 
braſs frame, 102 inches long. 93 wide, and fix deep weighing near nine 
tons. Theſe are defigned wholly for the royal palaces. and for preſents 
from the king. Yet even for ſuch purpoſes it is ill placed, and proves 
a devouring monſter in a country where proviſions are dear, fue] ſcarce, 
and carriage exceedingly expenſive. Here is alſo a royal manufacture 
of linen empicying about 15 looms ; by which it is ſaid the king is a 
confiderable loſer. | | 

In the city of Valencia there is a very reſpe&able ſilk manufacture, in 
which five thouſand looms, and three hundred ſtocking frames, give 
Employment to upwards of 20,000 of the inhabitants, without enume- 
rating thoſe who exerciſe profeitons relative to the manufacture, ſuch 
as perions who prepare the wood and iron work of ſo great a number 
of machines, or ſpin, wind, or die the ſilk. At Alcora, in the neigh- 
bournood of Valencia, a manufacture of porcelain has been ſucceßful- 
ly eſtablithed ; and they very much excel in painted tiles. In Valencia, 
their beſt apartments are floored with theſe, and are remarkable for neat- 
nets, for coolneſs, and for elegance. They are ſtronger and much more 
beautiful than thoſe of Holland.- | 

At Carthagena hey make great quantities of the e/þarto ropes and ca- 
bles, ſome of them ſpun like hemp, and others plaited. Both operi- 
tions are performed with fingular rapidity. Theſe cables are excellent, 
becauſe the float on the ſurface cf the water, and are not therefore li- 
able to be cut by the rocks on a foul coaſt. The eſparto ruſh makes 
good mats for houſes, alpargates, or hort trowſers and buſkins for pea- 
ſants, and latterly it has been ſpun into fine thread for the purpoſe of 
making cloth. If properly encouraged, there is no doubt that the ma- 
nufacture may be brought to ſuch perfection, as to make this once ue. 
leſs raſh a ſource of abundant wealth to the ſonthern provinces ct 
Spain, for it is the peculiar and natural production of all the high and 
uncultivated mountains of the ſouth. Dn | 

As to the hempen cordage which is made in Spain for the uſe of te 
royal navy, M. de Bourgoanne obſerves that it is better and more dur- 
able than that of the principal dock yards and magazines in Europe; be. 
cauſe, in combing the hemp, all the towy part we leave in it is taken 
out, and made uſe of in caujking, whence reſults the double advantäg. 
of more ſolid cordage. and the better caulking of veſſels. Another ci. 
tom in our rope-yards, which the Spaniards have avoided adopting: ©? 
the tarring the cordage and keeping it a Jong time piled up. In thi 
ſtate the tar ferments, and ents the hemp, and the cordage is extreme, 
apt to break after being uſed but a ſhort ſpace of time. | 

The Spaniar'is fo.meriy obtained their hemp from the north, 
ſent they ace able to do without the ailiftance, in this article, of 2 | 
other nation. Ihe kingdom of Grenada already furniſhes them BY 
the greateſt part of the hemp they uſe; and. in caſe of need, they M# 
have recoule io A;ragon and Navarre. All the ſail cloth and cord Soo 
the magazines at Cadiz are” made with Spaniſh hemp; the texture o. 
which is even, cloſe. aud ſolid, . | 5 

"the moſt iroportant production of this country, and the 8 
able article of commerce. is baril/a, a ſpecies of pot 213, „ 
burning a gieat varicty of plants almoſt peculiar to the kingdoms ®® \- 
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jencia and Murcia, ſuch as /o:a, algatu?, ſuzon, ſayennes, ſulicornia, with 
birilla, It is uſed for making ſoap, for bleaching, and for glals. BY 
the nations in Europe by the combuſtion of various vegetable ſubſtances, 
make ſome kind of pot-alh ; but the ſuperior excellence of the barilla 

has hitherto ſecured the preterence. The country producing it is about 
ſixty leagues in length, and eight in breadth, on the borders of the Me- 
diterranean. The quantity exported annual 


iy from Spain (according to 

the teſtimonies of both Mr. Townlend and M. de Bourgoanne) is about 

a3 hundted and fi ty quintals, mott of which are fſent.to France and Eng- 

E 12nd. and a ſmall quantity to Genoa and Venice. | 18 — 

= Spain is one of the richeſt countries in Europe in ſalt-petre, a moſt 7 

important article of commerce. The account ot this ſurpriſiug manu— 

E facture we ſhall abridge from Mr. Townſend. I obſerved,” ſays he, 

4 large encloſure, with a number of mounts of about twenty feet high, 

at regular diſtances from each other, Theſe were collected from the 

E rMibbith of the city of Madrid, and the ſerapings of the highways They 

bad remained all the winter piled up in the manner in which I found 

them. At this time men were employed in wheeling them away, and 

ſpreading abroad the earth to the thicknets of about one foot, whilſt 

other were turning what had been previouſly expoſed to the influence 

of the ſun and air. The preceding ſummer theſe heaps bad been waſhed, 

md being thus expoſed, would yield the ſame quantity of ſalt again; and, 

as far as appears, the produce would never fail; but, after having been 

wached, no ſalt-petre can be obtained without a ſubſequent expoſure, 

Some of this earth they can lixiviate once a year, ſome they have waſhed 

twenty times in the laſt ſeven years, and tome they have ſubjected to 

this operation fifteen times in one year, judging always by their eye 

when they may waſh it to advantage, and by their tatte if it has yielded 

2 lxivium of a proper ſtrength; from which, by evaporating the water 

in boiling, they obtain the 1alt-petre.” „ | | 

The other manufactures of Spain are chiefly of wool, copper, and 

hard-ware, Great efforts have been made by the government, to pre- 

el the other European nations from reaping the chief advantage of 

tre American commerce; but theſe never can be fueceſeful, till a ſpirit 

od induttry is awakened among the natives, ſo as to enable them to ſup- 

p.y their American pofietions with their own commodities and mer- 

candle, Meanwhile, the good faith and facility with which the Eng- 

ich, French, Dutch, and other nations, carry on this contraband trade, 

| Tater them greater gainers by it than the Spaniards themſelves are, the 
car profits ſeldom amounting to leſs than twenty per cent. This evi- 

e Manes it an Important concern, that thote immenſe riches ſhould 

belong to the Spaniards, rather than any active European nation: but 

| 01 tt ſubject there will be occaſion to ſpeak in the account of Ame- 
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| | CongriTuTION AND GOVERNMENT.| Spain, from being the moſt 

ee, 5 now the mott deſpotie kingdom in Europe; and the poverty 
which 1310 vifible in molt parts of the country is in 3 great degree the 
retult (Hits government, in the adminittration of which no proper at- 
tention is paid to the intereſts and welfare of the people. The monarchy 
ls hereditary, and females are apable of fucceſlion. It has even been 
110020, Whether his catholic majeſty may not bequeath his crown, | ut 
upon his demiſe, to any branch of the royal family he pleates. It is at - if 
ag "tan, that the Houſe of Bourbon mounted the throne of Spain — 

Aae of the laſt will of Charles II. - | 

| I'R2 | | 
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The cortes, or parliaments of the kingdom, which formerly, ee. 
cially in Caſtile, had greater power and privileges than thoſe of England 
are now aboliſhed; but ſome taint remains of their conſtitution are fil 
diſcernible in the government, though all of them are ineffectual | 
under the controul of the king. | | | 

The privy council, which is compoſed of a number of noblemen, gr 
grandees, nominated by the king, fits only to prepare matters. and 99 
digeſt papers for the cabinet council, or junto, which confitts of the fig 
ſecretary of ſtate, and three or tour more named by the king, and in them 
reſides the direction of all the executive part of government. The 
council of war takes cogniſance of military affairs only. The conncil 
of Caſtile is the higheſt law tribunal of the kingdom. The fereral court 
of the royal audiences are thoſe of Galicia, Seville, Majorca, the Cx 
naries, Saragoſſa, Valencia, and Barcelona. Theſe judge primarily in 
all cauſes within fifteen miles of their reſpective cities or capitals, and 
receive appeals from interior juriſdictions. Beſides theſe there are many 
ſubordinate tribunals, for the police, the finauces, and other branches 
of - buſineſs. | T8 | | 

The government of Spaniſh America forms a ſyſtem of itſelf, and i; 


, and 


delegated to viceroys, and other magiſtrates. who are in their reſpectire 


diſtricts almoſt abſolute. A council for the Indies is eſtabliſhed in Old 
Spain, and conſiſts of a governor, four ſecretaries, and twenty-two 
counſellors, beſides officers. Their deciſion is final in matters-relatiag 
to America. The members are generally choſen from the viceroys and 
magiſtrates who have ſerved in that country. The two great rice 
alties of Peru and Mexico are 1o conſiderable, that they are ſeldom trutt 


ed to one perſon for more than three years; and their emoluments ere | 


ſufficient to make his fortune in that time. 

The foreign poſſeſſions of the crown of Spain, befides thoſe in Ame- 
rica, are the towns of Ceuta, Oran, and Maſulquiver, on the coaſt of 
Barbary, in Africa; and the iſlands of St. Lazaro, the Philippines, and 
Ladrones, in Aſia. ; ; 

 Revtxves.] The revenues ariſing to the king from Old Spain, vent. 
ly, amount to 5.000,0001. ſterling, though ſome ſay eight; and they 
form the ſureſt ſupport of his government. His American income, it 


is true, is immenſe, but it is generally, in a manner, embezzled or an- 


ticipated before it arrives in Old Spain. The king has a fi ht of all the 
ſilver mines that are worked, but little of jt comes into his cofler. 


"UE „ . . ; 5 1 k . * 5 01 | 
of Spain, in time of peace, are never fewer than 70,000; but in _ b 
war, they amount, without. prejudice to the kingdom, to 110,000. 1* 1 
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watch-towers from mile to mile, with lights and guards at night, ſo that 
from Cadiz to Barcelona, and from Bilboa to Ferrol, the whole king- 
dom may be ſoon alarmed in caſe of an invaſion. = | 
RoYaL ARMS, TITLES, No- Spain formerly comprehended twelve 
BILITY, AND ORDER8, { kingdows; all of which, with ſeveral 
others, were, by name, entered into the ro-al titles, ſo that they 
amounted in all to about thirty-two. This abſurd cuſtom is ſtill occa- 
fionally continued, but the king is now generally contented with the 
tte of his Catholic Majeſty. The kings of Spain are inaugurated by 
the delivery of a ſword, without being crowned. Their ſignature never 
mentions their name, but, I THE KING. Their eldeſt fon is called prince 


- diſtinction, call infants or infantas, that is, children. | 
; The armorial bearing of the kings of Spain, like their title, is loaded 
5 with the arms of all their Kingdoms. It is now a ſhield, divided into 
5 four quarters, of which the uppermoſt on the right hand and the loweſt 
: on the left contain a caſtle, or, with three towers, for Caſtile; and in 
" the uppermoſt on the left, and the loweſt on the right, are three lions, 
” gulcs, for Leon; with three lilies in the centre for Anjou. EST 
Ig | The general name for thoſe Spaniſh nobility and gentry who are un- 
hy wicd with the Mooriſh blood, is Hidalgo. They are divided into 
ag princes, dukes, marquiſſes, counts, viſcounts, and other inferior-titles. 
nd Suck as are created grandees, may ſtand covered before the king, and 
of | are treated with princely diſtinctions. A grandee cannot be apprehend - 
ul ad without the king's order; and cardinals, archbiſhops, ambaſſadors, - 
av. knights of the Golden Fleece, and certain other great dignitaries, both 
= in church and ſtate, have the privilege, as well as the grandees, to ap- 
; 0 | pear covered before the king. ; * „ 
3 | The * Order of the Golden Fleece,” particularly deſcribed before in 
1 | theorders of Germany, is generally conferred on princes and ſovereign 
5 luke; but the Spaniſh branch of it has many F rench and Italian no- 
Fe | bility; there are no commanderies or revenues annexed to it. 

1 The * Order of Sz, James,” or St. Jago de Compoſtella, is the richeſt of 
55 morders of Spain. It was divided into two branches, each under 
f tho E and maſter ; but the office of both was given, by pope Alexander VI. 
en hog kings of Spa and Portugal as grand-maſters in their re- 
emer- | Ara: am 4 The order is highly eſteemed in Spain, and only 
tres. | "py an perſons of noblc tamilies. The fame may be ſaid of the 
NE | Ty of Calatrava, firtt nftinnted by Sanchio, king of Toledo: it 
TAE: "Wa _ trom the caſtle of Calattara, which was taken from the 
nr CN here began the order, watch became very powerful. Their 

Hünber, influence, and poſſeſſions, were ſo conſiderable as to excite the 
1 3 er Ow; to which, at length, their revenues, and the 
: then „ — „3 by pope Innocent VIII. 1 
;:mbet D EP Aa derived 1ts origin from the order © 
3 * r 0 . 5 RO but after Alcantara was taken from the 
crown of Iich OY 85 chief {cat of the order, they aſſumed the name 

eaſe of | CEE Tx: 5 oy ot Alcantara, and laid aſide the old device of a 
0. The et ancient Fes e highly elteemed, and conterred only on pertons . 
foreign Is 71 55 bs „„ The“ Order of the Lady of Mercy 
expenie E: ave deen 1nflitutett 5 Jawes I. king of Arragon, about the 
\ it pie. darin his on account of a von made by lum to the Virgin Mary, 


7 ie in France, and was deſigned for the redemption of 
es IT „ e 83 2 i ; 
om the Moore, iu which were expended large ſums of money. 
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ent exceeds ſeventy ſhips of the line. All along the coaſt of Spain are 


of Aſturias, and their younger children of both ſexes, are, by way of 
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It was firſt confined to men, but a lady of Barcelona afterwards got wo. 


men included in it. This order poſſeſſes conſiderable revenues in Spain 
The Order of Monteſu“ was inſtituted at Valencia, at the co: of 
the thirtcenth century. in the place of the Templars. and enjoyed their 
poſſeſlions. Their chief ſeat being the town of Montefa. the order frgy 
thence derived its name, and choſe St. George for their patron. In the 
year 1771, the late king infiituted, after his own name, the © Order of 
_ Charles Ill in commemoration of the birth of the infant. The hides 
is a ſtar of eight points, enamelled white, and ed ed with gold: in the 
centre of the crots is the image of the Virgin Mary, veſtments whit- 
and blue On the reverſe the letters C. C. with the number III. in tt 


centre, and this motto, FY:irtut: et Merito. None but perſons of noble 


deſcent can belong to this order. - | 
HrsToty oF Syarx.] Spain was probably firſt peopled by the Celta, 
from Gaul, to which it lies contiguous; or from Africa, from which 
it is only ſeparated by the narrow ſtrait of Gibraltar. The Phoenician 
ſent colonies thither, and built Cadiz and Malaga. Afterwards, upoi 
the rife of Rome and Carthage, the poſſeſſion of this kingdom became 
an object of contention between thoſe powerful republics; but at length 
the Roman arms prevailed, and Spain remained in their poſſeſſion unti 
the fall of that empire, when it became a prey to the Goths. In tle 
beginning of the fifth century, the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Alan. 
divided this kingdom among them; but in the year: 584, the Goth: 
again became its maſters. 5 | 
Theſe, in their turn, were invaded by the Saracens, who, about th: 
end of the ſeventh century, had poſſeſſed themſelves of the fineſt king 
doms of Aſia and Africa; and, not content with the immenſe region» 
that formerly compoſed great part of the Aſſyrian, Greek, and Roma 
empires, croſſed the Mediterranean, ravaged Spain, and eſtabliſhed them 
ſelves in the ſoutherly provinces of that kingdom. = 
Don Pelago is mentioned as the firſt Old Spaniſh prince who diftir- 
guiſhed himlclt againſt theſe infidels (who were afterwards known by tis 
name of Moors, the greater part of them having come from Mauritan'a); 
and he took the title of king of Aſturia about the year 720. His ſueceſſts 


animated other Chriſtian princes to take arms likewiſe, and the to | 


kingdoms cf Spain and Portugal for many ages were perpetually en. 
broiled in bloody wars. i 8 8 
The Moors in Spain were ſuperior to all their contemporaries in arts 
and arms, and the Abdoulrahman line retained poſſeſſion of the tone 
near three hundred years. Learning flouriſhed in Spain, while tic ref 
of Europe was buried in ignorance. and barbarity. But the Moorih 
princes by degrees became weak and. efteminate, and their chief mi 
ſters proud and infolent. A feries.of civil wars enſned, which at lati 
overturned the throne of Cordova, and the race of Abden!ragmoi 
Several petty principalitics were formed on the ruins of this empire, aud 
many cities of Spain had each an independent ſovereign. Every aden. 
turer was then entitled to the conqueſts he made from the Moors, til 
Spain at lait was divided into twelve or thirteen Kingdoms; and a 
the year 1005, Fiery of Burgundy was declared, by the king of Leon, 
count of Portugal; but his ſon, Alphonſo, threw off his depc x 
Leon, and declared himſelf king. A ſeries of brave princes gave UP 
Moors repeated overthrows in Spain, till about. the year 1402, whet 3 
the kingdoms in Spain, Portugal excepted, were united by the marriage 
of Ferdinand, king of Arragon, and Iſabella, NY 
vards queen of Caſtile, who took Grenada, and expelled out of Spal 
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to the number of 170,000 families. „ 0 ; 

The expulſion of the Moors and Jews in a manner depopulated Spain 
of artifis, labourers, and manufacturers; and the diſcovery of America 
not only added to that calamity, but rendered the remaining Spaniards 
moſt deplorably indolent. To complete their misfortunes, Ferdinand 
and Iſabella introduced the popiſh inquiſition, with all its horrors, into 
their dominions, as à iafeguard againſt the return of the Moors and 
Jews. | 


Charles V. of the houſe of Auſtria, and emperor of Germany, ſuc-. 


ceded to the throne of Spain, in right of his mother, who was the 
daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella, in the year 1516. The extenſive 
poſlethons of the houſe of Auſtria in Europe, Africa, and, above all, 
America, from whence it drew immenſe treaſures, began to alarm the 
jcalouſy of neighbouring princes, but could not ſatisfy the ambition of 
Charles; and we find him conſtantly engaged in foreign wars, or with 


his own proteſtant ſubjects, whom he in vain attempted to bring back 


to the catholic church. He alſo reduced the power of the nobles in 
Spain, abridged the privileges of the commons, and greatly extended the 
recal prerogative At laſt, after along and turbulent reign, he came 
tz a reſolution that filled all Europe with aſtoniſhment, withdrawing 


himſelf entirely from any concern in the affairs of this world, in 


ler that he might ſpend the remainder of his days in retirement and 
(al; | F ö 


* Charles, of all his vaſt poſſeſſions, reſerved nothing for bimſelf but an annua? 


penfion of 100,000 crowns; and choſe, for the place of his retreat, a vale in Spain, of 


n great extent, watered by a ſmall brook, and ſurrounded by rifing grounds, covered 
iti lofty trees, He gave ſtrict orders that the ſtyle of the building which he erected 
there ſhould be ſuch as ſuited his preſent ſituation, rather than his former dignity, It 
conviffed only of fix rooms; four of them in the form of triars' cells, with naked 
Walls; and the other twe, each twenty feet ſquare, were hung with brown cloth, 
and furniſhed in the moſt imple manner: they were all level with the ground, with 
2 907 on one fide into a garden, of which Charles himſelf had given the plan, and 
had filled it with various plants, which he propoted to cultivate with his own hands. 
Alter ſpending ſome time in the city of Ghent, in Flanders, the place of his nativity, 
he fet out for Zualand, in Holland, where he prepared to embark for Spain, accom- 
pinied by his ſon, and a numerous retinuc of princes and nobility; and taking an at- 
ſectionate and laſt farewell of Philip and his attendants, he fet out, on the 17th of 
deptomber, 1556, under a convoy of. a large fleet of Spaniſh, Flemith, and Engliſh thips. 
As foon as he landed in Spain, he fell proftrate on the ground; and conſidering him- 
leit row as dead to the world, he kiffed the earth and ſaid, “ Naked came | out of 
ar mother's womb, and naked I now return to thee, thou common mother of man» 
<a,” Some of the Spaniſh nobility puid their court to him as he paſſed along to the 
Place k his retreat; but they were ſo few in number, and their attendance was ſo 
negſigent, that Charles obſerved it, and felt, ſor the firſt time, that he was no longer 
+ monarch. But he was more deeply affected with his ſon's ingratitude; who for- 
n already how much he owed to his father's bounty, obliged him to remain 
"one weeks on the road, before he paid him the firſt moiety of that ſmall portion, 
*ICN Was all that he had reſerved of fo. many kingdoms. At laſt the money was 
250 aud Charles, having diſmiſſed a great number of his demettics, whoſe atten- 
Hae thought would be ſuperfluous, entered into his humble retreat with twelve 
eee = Here he buricd in ſolitude and filence his grandeur, his ambition, 
2 "It all thoſe vaſt projects which, during half a century, had alarmed and 
Er MO kingdom in it, by 3 with bee n 
e 3 tod to his power, ere: 3 5 ) 25 aps, - n 
"0p i all his grandeur had ever vielded him. Far from taking any 
a des political tranſactions of the princes of Europe, he refrained his curiofity 
wick Je concerging them; and he ſeemed to view the 5 3 
Voroagh Ct the contempt A ie ariüng rom his 
Ms, erience of its vanity, as well'as from the pleaſing refieftion of Baving 
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the Moors and Jews who would not be converts to the Chriſtian faith, 
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Agreeably to this determination he reſigned Spain and the Nether. 
lands, with great formality, in the preſence of his principal nobility, to 
his ton, Philip II. but could not prevail on the princes of Germany to 
elect him emperor, which dignity they conferred on Ferdinand, Charles 
brother, thereby dividing the dangerous power of the houſe of Auſriz 
into two branches; Spain, with all its poſſeſſions in Atrica and the 
New World, the Netherlands, and ſome Italian ſtates, remained with 
the elder branch, whilſt the empire, Hungary, and Bohemia, fell to the 
lot of the younger, which they ſtill poſſeſs. El 

Philip II. inherited all his father's vices, with few of his good quali 
ties. He was auſtere, hanghty, immoderately ambitious, and, through 
his whole life, a cruel bigot in the cauſe of popery. His marriage with 
queen Mary, of England, an unteeling bigot like himſelf, his unſuc- 
ceſsful addrefles to her ſiſter Elizabeth, his reſentment and untaccetsful 
wars with that princets, his tyranny and perſecutions in the Low Coun- 
tries, the revolt and lots of the United Provinces, with other particular 


of his reign, have been already mentioned in the hiftory of thote 


countries. | 


In Portugal he was more ſucceſsful. That kingdom, after being g0- 


yerned by a race of wite and brave princes, fell to Sebaſtian, about the 


year 1557. Sebaltian loſt his life and a fine army, in a beadſtrong, un- 


Juſt, and ill-concerted expedition againſt the Moors, in Africa; and in 
the year 1580, Philip united Portugal 49, his own dominions, though 
the Braganza family, of Portugal, afferted a prior right. By this ac. 
mifition, Spain became polletied of the Portugueſe ſettlements in India, 
ſome of which the ſtill holds. : | 

The detcendents of Philip proved to be very weak princes ; but Philip 
and his father had fo totally ruined the ancient liberties of Spain, that 


they reigned almoit unmoleſted in their own dominions. "Their vice. 


roys, however, were at once fo tyrannical and infolent over the Portu. 
gueſe, that, in the reign of Philip IV. in the year 1640, the nobility ol 


that nation, by a well- conducted conſpiracy, expelled their tyrants, aud 


placed the duke of Braganza, by the title of John IV. upon theit 
throne; and ever fince, Portugal has been a diſtinét kingdom from 
Spain. oy ; 
Ihe kings of Spain, ot the. Auſtrian line, failing in the perſon 0 
Charles II. who left no iflue, Philip, duke of Anjou, {econd ſon to the 


dauphin of France, and grandſon to Iewis XIV. mounted that throne, 


in virtue of his predeceffor's will, by the name of Plulip V. anno 1701. 
After a long and bloody ſtruggle with the German brauch of the Lou? 


of Auſtria, ſupported by England, he was confirmed in his dignity, at the 


OR 4h TEE 
concluſion of the war, by the ſhameful peace of Utrecht, in 1713. And 


New amuſements and new objects now occüpied his mind; ſometimes he enltivated 
the plants in his garden with his own hands; ſometmes he rode ont to the neighbour: 
ing wood on a little horſe, the only one that he kept, attended by a ſingle Roe 
fonf., When his infimities contned him to his apartment, he either admitted 2 85 
zent.emen who reſded in the neighbourhoad, and entertained them familiarly ® © 
table; or he employed himſelf in ſtudying the principles, and in forming ne 
works of mechaniſm, of which he had a'ways been remarkably ond. He was 2 
cularly curious with regard to the confiruction of clocks and watches: and 25 0 
found, after repeated trials, that he could net bring any two of them to, 80 exaC's) 
alike, he refected, it is ſaid, with à mixture of ſurpriſe and regret, on his 9 3 
in having betowed fo much time and labour on the more. vain attempt 9 . 
mankind to preciſe unithrinity ct fentiment concerning the intricate and 2 7 5 
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loctrines of religion. And here, after two vears' retirement, he was 1 
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thus Lewis XIV. through a maſterly train of politics (for, in his wars to 


- ſupport his grandſon, as we have already obſerved, he was almoſt ruined) 


accomplithed his favourite project of transferring the kingdom of Spain, 
with all its rich poſſeſſions in America and the Indies, from the houſe of 
Auſtria, to that of his own family of Bourbon. In 1734, Philip invaded 
Naples, and got that kingdom for his ton Don Carlos, the Sicilians rea- 
dily acknowledging him tor their ſoyereign, through the oppreflion of 


the imperialiſts. 


After a long and turbulent reign, which was diſturbed by the ambition 
of his wife, Elizabeth of Parma, Philip died in 1746 and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Ferdinand VI. a mild and peaceable prince, who retormed 
many abuſes, and endeavoured to promote the commerce and proſperity 
of bis kingdom. In 1759, he died without iſſue, through melancholy tor 
the lols of his wife. Ferdinand was ſucceeded by his brother, Charles 
III. then king of Naples and the Two Sicilies, ton to Philip V. by his 
wife, the princeſs of Parma. 85 = 

He was ſo warmly attached to the family compact of the houſe of 
Bourbon, that, two years after his acceflion, he even hazarded his Ame- 
ricat dominions to ſupport it. War being declared between him and 
England, th? latter took from him the famous port and city of Havan— 
nah, in the ifland of Cuba, and thereby rendered herſelf entirely miſtreſs 


ol the navigation of the Spanith plate-fleets. Notwithſtanding the ſuc- 


ceſs of the Englith, their miniſtry thonght proper, haſtily, to conclude 
a peace, in conſequence of which Havannah was reſtored to Spain. fn 
1775, an expedition was concerted againſt Algiers by the Spanith mi 
niſtry, which had a moſt unſuccetsful termination. The troops, which 
amounted to upwards, of 24,000, and who were commanded by len- 
tenant- general conde de O'Reilly, landed about a league and a half to 
the eaſtward of the city of Algiers; but were ditgracetully beaten back, 


and obliged to t.ke ſhelter on board their ſhips, having 27 ofacers kill- 


ed, aud 191, wounded ; and 501 rank and file killed, and 2088 wound- 
ed. in the years 1783 and 1784, they allo renewed their attacks 
avainft Algiers by ſea, but after ſpending much ammunition, and loſing 
many lives, were forced to retire without doing much injury. = 

When the war with Great Britain and her American colonies had ſub 
hited for ſome time, and France had taken part with the latter, the 
court of Spain was alſo prevailed upon to commence hoſtilities againft 
Urcat Britain. The Spantards cloſely beſieged Gibraltar, both by fea 
and land; it having been always a great mortitication to them, that this 
fortrets thould be potlefled by the Englith. The grand attack was on 
the 13th of September, 1782, nuder the command of the duke de 
Crillon, by ten battering ſhips, from VOO to 1400 tons burden, carry- 
ing in all 212 braſs guns, entirely new, and diſcharging ſhot of 26 
pounds weight. The ſhowers of thot and ſhells which were directed 
hom them, trom their land batteries, and on the other hand from the 
various works of the garriſon, exhibited a ſcene. of which perhaps 
neither the pen nor the pencil can furnith a competent idea. lt is ſuffi- 


cient ta ſay 3 7 hes illery 
, Llent ta Jay, that four bundred pieces Ol the heavieſt artillery were play- 


ing at 
Any 
füm. 


the Tine moment: an inftance which has ſearcely occurred 
age Once the invention of thoſe wonderful engines of deſtruc- 


om we nreliftilie impreſſion of the numerous red-hot balls from the gar- 
()] 2 "ap F „ 4 4 : < : ' 
n Was (oon conſpicuous; for in the afternoon, ſmoke was per- 


kelred ese 8 3 3 n 
: 0 | WIKNG from the admirai's ſhip. and another, and by one in the 
ing | 


RB auroral were in flames, and numbers of rockets were thrown }. 
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up from each of their ſhips as ſignals of diſtreſs; and thus ended all the 
hopes of the Spaniards of reducing the fortreſs of Gibraltar. Some 
trifling operations continued on the ſide of the Spaniards till the re. 
ftoration of peace in 1783. HO | | 

In other enterpriſes, however, the Spaniards proved more ſucceſsfy}, 
The iſland of Minorca was-ſurrendered to them on the 6th of February, 
1782, after having been beſieged for 171 days. The garriſon conſiſted 
of no more than 2092 men, while the forces of the enemy amounted tg 
16,000, under the command of the duke de Crillon, The Spanith con- 
mander at firſt attempted to corrupt the governor (general Murray); 
but this being rejected with indignation, the ſiege was commenced in 
form; and the garrifon would have ſhowed themſelves equally invinci- 
ble with thoſe of Gibraltar, had it been poſſible to relieve them in the 
tame manner. The ſcurvy ſoon made its appearance, and reduced 
them to ſuch a deplorable ſituation, that they were at laſt obliged to 
ſurrender in ſpite of every effort of human fortitude or kill ; and ſo 
tenſtble were both parties that this was the true cauſe, that the Spaniſh 
general allowed them to march out with their arms ſhouldered. drums 
beating, and colours flying, while the diſconſolate Britiſh ſoldiers pro- 
teſted that they ſurrendered their arms to God, and not to the Spa- 
niards. : i Ss | | 

His late catholic majeſty did all he could to oblige his ſubjccts to defift 3 
from their ancient dreſs and manners, and carried his endeavours ſo far, b 
that it occaſioned ſuch a dangerous inſurrection at Madrid, as obliged 
him to part with his miniſter, the marquis of Squillace ; thereby afford- 
ing an inſtance of the neceſſity that even deſpotic princes are under, 0: 
paying ſome attention to the inclinations of their ſubjects. 
7 The government of Spain/teſtified much uncaſineſs at the French re- 
Lo! Folution, and wa'ched narrowly thoſe who ſpoke in favour of its prin- 
178 ciples. The circulation of all public papers and political pamphlets 
34 from France was ſeverely prohibited. The proclamation againſt tinkers 
134 and knife-grinders introducing ſeditious papers into the kingdom, and 
TY the reſcript concerning ſtrangers, thow all the deformity, but, at the 
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Is | fame time, the old age of deſpotiſm. If dotage be a ſign of decay, 
py theſe ſymptoms are very apparent in this government ; and a temperate b 
#4 revolution in Spain would be a matter of far more exultation to tie 3 
1 philoſopher, than that of France: for its miſeries are far greater. Liberty, 
40 jcience, and true religion, were confined in France; but in Spain they 

718 are trampled under the brutal feet of monks and bigots. | 

3: A ſhort war aroſe between the Spaniards and the emperor of Mo- 

5 rocco. The emperor beſieged Ceuta, but peace is ſince reſtored. It was 


unjuſtly ſurmiſed that this war was entered into, in order to divert the 
attention of the people, who might be impreſſed with the affairs of 
"= France; but the reign of ignorance and bigotry is ſo firmly eſtabliſncc 
0 in Spain, that many years may clapſe before any idea of freedom is form- 
: ed in that ur happy kingdom. In France the crifis was prepared by in- 
5 numerable writings; but it is believed that not even a pamphlet exiſts 
1 + in the Spaniſh language, which diſplays any juſt or liberal notions ci 
} government. | | | | = 

The ſudden diſmiſſion of count Florida Blanca from the office of pri 
miniſter originated in canfes not difcloſed. It is imagined that the 
court found this ſtep necetfary, to appeaſe the public murmurs at ſome 
late n eaſures, particularly the edict concerning ſtrangers, which cl? 
tribate! to impoſe further fetters upon commerce, and wc 23 Bas une 
been repealed. On the 28th of February, 1792, the miniſter was 
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moved, and count d' Aranda, an old ſtateſman, a warm friend of the 
gueen and nobility of France, ſucceeded to his employments, till ſome 
ther arrangement could be formed. It is ſaid, he aboliſhed the ſuper- 
intendent tribunal of police, a kind of civil inquiſition ; and in other 
liberal meaſures appeared to ſee the real intereſt of monarchs, which is 
certainly to concede with grace, in order to prevent the deſpair of the 
people from recurring to force. His influence, however, was but ſhort ; 
and has been ſucceeded by that of the duke d' Alcudia. | 

The irregularities committed in France,. the indecent reception of the 
humane interference of the court of Spain in favour of the king, and 
the induſtry of the confederated ſovereigns, induced the court of Spain 
to declare war againſt France, on the 23d of March 1793. The iflue 
of this war, the treaty of peace concluded by Spain with 'the French 
republic on the 23d of July 1795, and the ſubſequent hoſtilities with 
England, have already been mentioned in our hiſtorical accounts of thoſe 
countries. 8 


Charles IV. king of Spain, born Nov. 11, 1748, aſcended the throne 


Dec. 13, 1788 (upon the death of his father, Charles III.) and was mar- 
ried to Louiſa-Maria-Thereſa, princeſs of Parma, Sept. 4, 1705, by 
whom he has iſſue, 3 8 N 
Charlotte, born April 25, 1775. 
. Mary-Louita, born July 9, 1777. 
„Philip, born Aug. 10, 17838. 
Ferdinand, born Oct. 14, 1784. 
. Maria-labella, born July 6, 1789. 

Brothers to the king : 


woo 1 MD) Þo 


1, Ferdinand, the preſent king of the Two Sicilies, born in 1751, 


married, in 1768, to the arch-ducheſs Mary-Cardire-Louiſa, ſiſter to 
Joteph II. late emperor of Germany. | | 8 
2. Anthony-Paſcal, born Dec. 31, 1755. 
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SITUATION, AND EXTENT. 
V Degrees. 7 
Length 300 beten 97 200/48 North latitude. 
Breadth 100 8 7 and 10 Weſt longitude. 


Containing 32,000 ſquare miles, with 72 inhabitants to each. 


Bouxpasies.)] TT is bounded by 8 ain on the North and Eaſt, and 


on the South and Weft by the Atlantic Ocean, being 

the moſt weſterly kingdom on the continent of Europe. 3 
ANCIENT NAMES AND This kingdom was, in the time of the Ro- 
DIVISIONS, „ called Luſitania. The etymology of 

the modern name is uncertain. It moſt probably is derived from ſome 


noted harhour or port, to which the Gauls (for ſo {ffravgers are called 


in the Celtic) reſorted. By the form of the country, it is naturally di- 


vided into three parts; the northern, middle, and ſouthern proyinees. 


Zue proyinces are fix in number. 


rr 
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Provinces. Chief Towns. Sq. M. 


Entre Douro e 
The northern di-] Minho - - - 
viſion contains 


Oporto, Viana, Braga 


1 5 Miranda, Braganza 6814 
Tras OS Montes Villa Real 
Coimbra, Guarda 


| —_— g 
The middle divi- | Caſte] Rodrigo 
: 38.42 N. lat. 12049 


fion contains Eſtremadura-- - \ LisBoN 
| 7 | 8.53 W. lon. 


Leiria St. Ubes 
| Evora, Elvas, Beja 
The ſouthern di- Alentejſo- | Portalegre- 
viſion contains Algarre - - . 4 Faro, Lagos, Tavora 
WEE t Silves 


8597 


— 7 


SOIL, AIR, AND rRODVUCTTONs.] The foil of Portugal is not in gene- 


ral equal to that of Spain for fertility, eſpecially in corn, which they 
import from other countries. Their fruits are the ſame as in Spain, but 
not ſo highly flavoured. The Portugueſe wines, when old and genuine, 
are eſteemed to be very friendly to the human conſtitution, and ſafe to 
drink *. 

Portugal contains mines, but they are not worked ; variety of gems, 
marbles, and mili-ſtones, and a fine mine of ſalt-petre near Liſbon. The 
cattle and poultry are but indifferent eating. The air, eſpecially about 
Liſbon, is reckoned ſoft and beneficial to conſumptive patients; it 1s 
not ſo ſcorching as that of Spain, being refreſhed from the ſea-breezcs. 

MouNTaixs.] The face of Portugal is mountainous, or rather rocky, 
for the mountains are generally barren : the chief are thoſe which di- 
vide Algarve from Alentejo; thoſe of Tras os Montes; Arrabida and 
Montejunto in Eftremadura; Eſtrella in Beira; Oſſa in Alentejo; and 
Cintra, about five leagues ſouth-weſt of Liſbon, well-known to naviga- 
tors as being the moſt weſterly part of all Europe. The cape contiguous 
to it, at the mouth of the Tajo, is called the rock of Cinira, or the rock 
of Liſbon. „ | 

WATER AND RIVERS.) Though every brook in Portugal is reckoned 
a river, yet the chief Portugueſe rivers are mentioned in Spain, all of 


them falling into the Atlantic Occan. The Tagns or Tajo was ctle- 
brated for its golden ſand. The Minho and Douro are the bounda- 


ries of the province Eutre Douro e Minho. Portugal contains ſeveral 
roaring lakes and ſprings ; tome of them are abſorbent even of the light- 
eſt ſubſtances, ſuch as wood, cork, aud teathers; ſome, particularly one 
about 45 miles from Liſbon, are medicinal and ſanative; and ſome hot 
baths are found in the little kingdom, or rather province, of Algarve. 
PROMONTORIES AND BAYS.] The promontories or Capcs of Portugal 
are Cape Mondego, near the mouth of the river Mondego ; Cape Roxo, 
at the north entrance of the river Tajo; Cape Efpithel, at the ſouth 
entrance of the river Tajo; and cape St. Vincent, on the fouth-v. 4. 
point of Algarve. The bays are thoſe of Cadoan, or St. Ubes, fouin of 
Litbon, and Lagos Bay in Algarve. NE 5 
ANIMALs.| The ſea-ſiſh, on the coaſt of Portugal; are reckoned ex- 


1 

1 
cellent; on the land, the hogs und kids are tolerable eating. Their mules 

| 'H 

* The Port-wines are made in the difiricts round Oporto, which daes not, produc? 
one- half the quantity that is conſfirund, under that name, in the RO _ 
only. The merchants in this city have very ſpacious wine-vanits, capiuni 
& or 7000 pipes, and it is faid that 200) are yearly exported from Oporto. 
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are ſare, and ſerviceable both for draught and carriage ; and their 
horſes, though fli ght, are lively. 5 5 | 

PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- According to the beſt caJcula- 

ERS, AND CUSTOMS, tion, Portngal contains about 
two millions, or two millions and a half of inhabitants. The number 
of Portugueſe in all the colonies appertaining to the crown are eſti- 
mated at about nine hundred thoufand. By a ſurrey made in the year 
1732, there were in that kingdom 3,344 pariſhes, and 1 742,230 lay 
perſons (which is but 522 laity to each pariſh on a medium) beſides 
above 300,000 ecclefiaſtics of both ſexes. 

The modern Portugueſe retain nothing of that adventurous enterpriſ- 
ing ſpirit that rendered their forefathers 1o illuſtrious 300 years ago. 
| They have, ever ſince the houſe of Bragznza mounted the throne, de- 
generated in all their virtues; though ſome noble exceptions are ſtill 
remaining among them, and no people are fo little obliged as the Por- 
tugueſe are to the reports of hiſtorians and travellers. Their degeneracy 
is evidently owing to the weakneſs of their monarchy, which renders 
them inactive, for fear of diſobliging their powerful neighbours; and 


that inaCtivity has proved the ſource of pride, and other unmanly vices. 


Treachery has been laid to their charge, as well as ingratitude, and 
above all, an intemperate paſſion for revenge. They are, if pothible, 
more ſuperſtitious, and, both in high and common life, affect more 


fate, than the Spaniards themſelves. Among the lower people, thieving 
i commonly practiſed; and all ranks are accuſed of being unfair in 


their dealings, eſpecially with ſtrangers. It is hard, however. to ſay 
what alteration may be made in the character of the Portugueſe, by the 


expulſion of the Jeſuits, and diminution of the papal influence among 


them; but above all, by that ſpirit of independency, with regard to 
commercial affairs, upon Great Britain, which, not much to the honour 


of their gratitude, though to the intereſt of their own country, is now ſo 


much encouraged by their court and miniftry, 

The Portugueſe are neither ſo tall nor ſo well made as the Spaniards, 
whole habits and cuſtoms they imitate; only the quality affe&t to be 
more gaily and richly dreſſed. The Portugueſe ladies are thin, and fmall 
of ſtature. Their complexion is olive, their eyes black and expreſlive, 
and their features generally regular. They are eſteemed to be generons, 
modeſt, and witty. They dreſs like the Spaniſh ladies, with much auk- 

wardneſs, and affected gravity, but in general more magnificently ; and 
they are taught by their huſbands to exact from their ſervants. a ho- 
mage, that in other countries is paid only to royal perſonages. The fur- 
ure of the houſes, eſpecially of their grandees, is rich and ſuperb to 
dels; and they maintain an incredible number of domeſtics, as they 
[ 
Lecter fort have ſcarcely any furniture at all, for they, in imitation of 
the Moors, fit always croſs-legged on the ground. The Portugueſe pea - 
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. the fine and vaſt countries the kings of Vortuga! polleticd in 
0a Or 19 the Eaſt; or of thoſe ſtill remaining to them in South Ame- 
TIC, 3 e only foreign luxury he is yet acquainted with is. tobaeco; 
11 when his feeble parſe can reach it, he purchaſes a dried Newtound- 


Aa 1 "LI. . 2. 0 a 
it cod-fifh ; but this is a regale he dares ſeldom atpire to. A piece of 


Dread m- 0 of I . 
made of Indian corn, and a ſalted pilchard, or a head of garlic, 


10 * "(> 1 1 » p . . * 
TD ve that bread a flavour, compole his ſtanding diſh; and if he can 
b by Dit of the-hog, the ox, or the calf, he himfelf fattens, to regale 


(mined family at Chriſtmas or Eaſter, be has reached the pinnacle 


Ever ditcharge any who ſurvive after ſerving their auceſtors. The 


das never reaped any advantage from the benefits of foreign trade, 
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of happineſs in this world; and indeed whatever he poſſeiſed beyond 
this habitual penury, according to the preſent ſtate and exertions of his 
intellects, would quickly be taken from him, or rather he would wil. 
ingly part with. it, being taught by his numberleſs ghoſtly comforter; 
with which his country ſwarms, to look forward for eaſe and bappineſ; 
to another ſtate of exiſtence, to which they are themſelves the infallible 
guides and conductors. | 5 . ; 
To theſe remarks, we ſhall ſubjoin thoſe of Mr. Murphy, a late tra. 
veller in Portugal ;—* The common people of Liſbon and its environ; 
are a laborious and hardy race. It is painful to ſee the trouble they are 
obliged to take for want of proper impiements to carry on their work, 
Their cars have the rude appearance of the earlieſt ages; theſe vehicles 
are flowly drawn by two itout oxen. The corn is thelled by the tread. 
ing of the ſame animals. They have many other cuſtoms which to 5: 
appear very ſingular; for example, women fit with the left fide toward; 
the horſe's head when they ride. A poſtilllon rides on the left horſe. 4 
tailor fits at his work like a ſhoemaker. A hair dreſſer appears on Sun- 
days with a ſword, a cockade, and two watches, at leaſt two watch- 
chains. A tavern is known by a vine buth, a houſe to be let by a piece 
of blapk paper, the door of an accoucheur by a white crofs, and a Jew 
by his extra-cathole devotion.—A Fortugneſe peaſant will not walk 
with a ſupcrior, an aged perion, or a ſtranger, without giving him the 
right hand fide, as a mark of reſpect. He never paſſes by a human be- 
ing without taking off his hat, and ialuting him in theſe words, the Lord 
preſerve von for many years. In ſpeaking of an abſent friend he always 
tays—* | die with impatience to ice him.*—They all imagine their coun- 
try is the blefied Elyſium, and that Liſbon is the greateſt city in the 
world.” | . 5 | | 
REL1G610N.] Thecfiabliſhed religion of Portugal is popery, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe. The Portugueſe have a patriarch; but formerly he de- 
pended entirely upon the pope, unleſs when a quarrel ſubſiſted between 
the courts of Rome and Liſbon. The power of his holineſs in Portugal 
has been of late ſo much curtailed, that it is difficult to de'cribe the re- 
I: gious ſtate of that country: all we know 1s, that the royal revenues ace 
greatly increaſed, at the expente of the religious inſtitutions in the king- 
dom. The power. of the inquiſition is now taken out of the hands 
of the eccleſiaſtics, and converted to a ſtate-trap for the benefit of the 
crown. | 
ARCHBISHOPRICS AND FISHOPR1CS.] The archbiſhoprics are thoſe 6 
Braga, Evora, and Litbon. "The ffrſt of theſe has ten ſucfragan b:{110P53 
the tecond, two; and the laſt, ten, including thoſe of the Portugutgle {et- 
tlements abroad. The patriarch of Litbon is generally a cardinal, and a 
perſon of the higheſt birth. Er | N 
LANGUAGE. ] The Portugueſe language differs but little from that 01 
Spain, and that provincially. Their Paternoſter runs thus: Padre ncþ 
grze eflas nos ceos, ſanciiſicado ſeio o tu nome; venha a Nos 110 T2900: Jes 
feita a tua wotade, offi nos cc, como ma terra. O pao naſſo de COMMA, = 
dano lo bei neſtro dia. E perdoa nos as nofſas devidas, afſi como nos pms: | 
a os noſſos deres. E nao nos dexes cahir om tentagao, mas 1674 795 a0 Md, 
Amen. 15 3 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Theſe are ſo ſew, that they arc 
mentioned with indignation, even by thoſe of the Portugueſe themſelves 
who have the ſtalleſt tincture of literature. Some efforts, though wand, 
weak, have of late been made by a few, to draw their countrymen _ 
this deplorable ate of ignorance, It is un:vyerially allowed, that dne 
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defect is not owing to the want of genius, but of a proper education. 
The anceſtors of the preſent Portugueſe were certainly poſſeſſed of more 
true knowledge, with regard to aſtronomy, geography, and navigation, 
than perhaps avy other European nation, about the middle of the 16th 
century, and for ſome time after. Camoens, who himſelf was a great 


adventurer and voyager, was poſſeſſed of a true, but neglected, poetical 
genius. 5 | | 


Ux1veR81TIFs.)] Theſe are Coimbra. founded in 1291, by king Pen- 
nis; and which had fitty profeſſors: but it has lately been put under 
{one new regulations; Evora, founded in 1559; and the college of 
the nobles at Litbon, where the young nobility are educated in every 
branch of polite learning and the {ciences. All the books that did be- 
long to the baniſhed Jctuits are kept here, which compoſe a very large 
library. The Engliſh language is likewiſe taught in this college. Here 


iz alſoa military and marine academy, where young gentlemen are edu- 


cated in the ſcience of engineering and naval tactics. 

CukTOSTHTIESs.] The lakes and fountains which have been already 
-entioned, form the chief of theſe. The remains of ſome caſtles in the 
Mooriſh tafte are 'ftil} ftanding. The Roman bridge and aqueduct at 
Coimbra are almoſt entire, and deſervedly admired. The walls of San- 
tarcen are ſaid to be of Roman work likewiſe. The church and mo- 
naftgry near Liſbon, where the kings of Portugal are buried, are inex- 
p effibly magnificent. and ſeveral monaſteries in Portugal are dug out 
the hard rock. The chapel of St. Roch is probably one of the tineft 
and richeſt in the world; the paintings are moſaic work, ſo curiouſly 
wrought with Nones of all colours, as to afſtoniſh the beholders. To 
theſe curioſities we may add, that the king is pofſeffed of the largeſt, 
Hough not the moſt valuable, diamond in the world. It was found in 
Braſil. | | | 1 = ; 

Cure CITIES} Liſbon is the capital of Portugal. Of the population 
ef this city (ſays Mr Murphy) no exact account has been recently pub- 


lhe, and the rapid increate of its inhabitants of late years muſt ren- 


cer any calculation of that kind very uncertain. In the year 1774, the 


| forty pariches into which Liſbon is divided were found to contain 


33.704 honſes ; and in the year 1790, they amounted to 38,102. Hence 
it appears to have increaſed 4,338 houſes, in the courſe of theſe ten years. 
Now if we eftimate each houſe on an average at fix perſons, which, 


perhaps is within the truth, the pöpulation in the year 1790 was 


228,012. To theſe are to be added the religious of both ſexes, with 
fuer attendants, who dwell in convents and monaſteries, the ſoldierv, 
the proteffors and fiudents of ſeminaries of education, and ſuch of the 
baltcian labourers as have no fixed dwelling ; their aggregate amount, 
it my information be correct, is not very ſhort of 12,000. According 
0 this ſtatement, therefore, the population of Litbon exceeds 240,000. 
From the magnitude of the city, indeed, we ſhould be induced to ſup- 
„dee that its population was conſiderably more than above ſtated ; for it 
* computed to be four miles long, by one and a half broad; but many 
of the houſes have large gardens ; and ſuch as liave not, are, in general, 
aid out upon a large ſcale, on account of the heat of the climate. 
3 effects of the earthquake in 1755, are ſtill vitible in many 
erts of the city, and never fail to impreſs every ſpectator with an awful 
"-membrance of that diſaſter ;_ according to the moſt accurate accounts, 
were not leſs than 24.000 victims toit. The Portugueſe have, how- 
ie avatied themſelves of this misfortune, and, like the Engl:tt, 
=o the deſtructive fire of 1066, have turned the temporal evil into a 
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permanent good. All the new ſtreets erected in Liſbon, in the Place of 
the old, are capacious, regular, and well paved, with convenient foot. 
paths for paſſengers, as in the ſtreets of London. In point of cleanli- 
neſs, Liſbon is no longer ſo much a ſubject of animadverſion to fray ers 
as formerly; but all is not yet done, as it ſtill wants common ſewers 00 A 
water and privies. Litbon 1s defervedly accounted the greateſt 8 in 
Europe, next to London and Amtterdam. The harbour is {pacious and 
1ecure, and the city itfelf is guarded from any ſudden attack towards he 
fea by forts, though they would make but a poor defence againſt (hips 


of war. The ſecond city in this Kingdom is Oporto, which is compute 


to contain 30,000 inhabitants. The chief article of commerce in this 
city is wine; and the inhabitants of half the ſhops in the city are cooper, 
The merchants aſſemble daily in the chief ſtreet, to tranſact bulmeßz; 
and are protected from the ſun by ſail-cloths hung acroſs from the 0p: 
polite houſes. About thirty Englith families reſide here, who are chiety 
concerned in the wine trade. | 8 

CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES, ] Theſe, within theſe few years 
have taken a ſurpriſing turn in Portugal. The miniſtry have project: 
ed many new companies and regulations, which have been again and 
again complained of as unjuſt and oppreflive, and inconfiſtent with the 
privileges which the Britith merchants formerly enjoyed by the mol fo. 
leran treaties. * ns „ | 

The Portugueſe exchange their wine, ſalt, and fruit, and moſt of 
their own materials, tor foreign manufactures. They make a little 
linen, and ſome coarſe filk and woollen, with a variety of ſtraw work, 
and are excellent in preſerving and candying fruit. The commerce of 
Portugal, though tecmingly extenſive, proves of little ſolid benefit to 
her, as the Enropean nations trading with her, engrots all the jroduc- 
tians of her colonics, as well as her own native commodities, as her gold, 
Gtamonds, pearls, ſugars, cocoa-nuts, fine red wood, tobacco, hides, and 
the drags of Brafil, her ivory, ebony, ſpices, and drugs of Africa and 
Eaſt India, in exchange for the. almoſt. numberleſs manufactures, and 
the vaſt quantity of corn and ſalt-fiſh, ſupplied by thoſe European na- 
tions, and by the Englita North American colonies. 


The Portugueſe foreign ſettlements are, however, rot only of im- 


menſe value, but vaſily improvable. Theſe are Brafil, the Ifles of Cape 
Verd, Madeira, and the Azores. They bring gold from their plante 
tions on the eaſt and weſt coaſt of Africa, and likewiſe flaves for manu- 
facturing their ſugars and tobacco in Braſil, and their South American 
ſettlements. | —— 85 
What the value of theſe latter may be, is unknown perhaps to them: 
{cIves ; but they certainly abound in all the precious ſtones, and rich 


* 83 / 8 2 
mines of gold and ſilver, and other commodities that are produced in the 


Spaniſh dominions there. It is computed that the King's fifth of gol 
tent from Bralil amounts annually to 300,000]. ſterling. not wiihſtand- 
ing the vaſt contraband trade. The little ſhipping the Poriugnetc have, 
5s chiefly employed in carrying on the flave trade, and a correſpondency 
with Goa, their chief ſettlement in the Eaſt Indies, and their other Pol. 
temions there, as Diu, Daman, Macao, &c. 8 1 
CoansTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.}] The crown of Portugal i5 ab. 
ſolute; but the nation. till preſerves an appearance of its ancient Ito 
conſtitution, in the meeting. of the cortes, or ſtates, conſiſting, like 9%. 
parliaments, of clergy, nobility, and commons. They pretend 10 : 
right of being contulted upon the impoſition of new taxes ; but the only 
real power they have, is, that their aſſent is necetlary in every ue, fegt 


; lent ſubſiſt. 
| allſtance from 
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lation with regard to the ſucceſſion. In this they are indulged, to pre- 
vent all future diſputes on that account. 


This government may be fairly pronounced the moſt deſpotic in Eu- 


| rope. The eſtabliſhed law is generally a dead letter, excepting where 
its decrees Are carried into execution by the ſupplementary mandates of 
the ſovereign, which are generally employed in defeating the purpoſes of 
ſafety and protection; which law is calculated to extend equally over all 


the ſubjects. | : 
The people here have no more ſhare in the direction of government, 


in enacting of laws, and in the regulating of agriculture and commerce, 


than they have in the government of Ruſſia, or China. The far greater 
part know nothing of what is done in that reſpect. Every man has 


no other alternative but to yield a blind and ready obedience, in what- 
ever concerns himſelf, to the decrees and laws of the deſpot, as pro- 
mulgated from time to time by his ſecretaries of ſtate. How would an 
ingliſhman, alive to all the feelings of civil liberty, tremble at reading | 
the preamble of every new law publiſhed here]! and which runs thus: 
« 1, the king, in virtue of my own certain knowledge, of my royal will and 
eleſure, and of my full, ſupreme, and arbitrary poxwer, awbich I bold only of 
God, and for wvbich I am accountable to no man on earth, I do, in conſequence, 
der and command, Sc. c.“ | | 

Al! great preferments, both ſpiritual and temporal, are diſpoſed of in 
the council of ſtate, which is compoſed of an equal number of the clergy 
and nobility, with the ſecretary of ſtate. A eouncil of war regulates all 
military affairs, as the treaſury courts do the finances. The council of 


the palace is the higheſt tribunal that can receive appeals, but the Caſa 
da Supplicagao is a tribunal from which no appeal can be brought. 


The laws of Portugal are contained in three duodecimo volumes, and 
have the civil law for their foundation. | 


Revenues AND TAXES.] The revenues of the crown amount to above 


| 3,000,000 and a half ſterling, annually. The cuſtoms and duties on 
E g00G exported and imported are exceflive, and farmed out; but if the 
E Pongnete miniſtry ſhould ſucceed in all their projects, and in eſtabliſh- 
ung excluſive companies, to the prejudice of the Britith trade, the inha- 
| Vitants will be able to bear theſe taxes without murmuring. Foreign 
 ncrhundite pays twenty-three per cent. on importation, and fiſh from 


Newfoundland twenty-five per cent. Fiſh taken in the neighbouring 


ſeas and rirers pays twenty-ſeven per cent. and the tax upon Jands, and 
Allie that are ſold, is ten per cent. The king derives a conſiderable 
eerchue from the ſeveral orders of knighthood, of which he is grand- 
mater. The pope, in conſideratien of the large ſums he draws out of 


Portugal, gives the king the money ariſing from indulgences, and li- 


| ences to eat fleſh at times prohibited, &c. The king's revenue is now 


| greatly increaſed by the ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits, and other religious 
orders and inſtitutions. | | 1 


| PULITARY AND MARINE sTRENOTEH.] The Portugueſe government 
| aled-to depend | 


| Any years, they greatly neglected their army and fleet; but the ſame 


chiefly for protection on England; and therefore, for 
triendly connection between Great Britain and Portugal does not at pre- 
In the late reign, though they received the moſt effectual 
dn England, when invaded by the French and Spaniards, 
3 Moſt Faithful Majeſty judged it expedient to raiſe a conſiderable 


fac troops, who were chiefly diſciplined by foreign officers; but 
une nat period, the army has been again neglected, no proper en- 
Sement being given to foreign officers, and little attention paid to 
| 28 a 
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the diſcipline of the troops, ſo that the military force of Portugal is nun 


again inconſiderable, amounting, it is ſaid, to 25,000 men. The nay 
force of this kingdom is computed at thirteen ſail of the line and fiftecn 

Rovar TITLES AND ARMS.] The king's titles are, King of Portys; 
and the Algarves, on this and on the other fide of the ſea in Afiicy 
Lord of Guinea, and of the conqueſt, navigation, and commerce of Eil. 
opia, Arabia, Perſia, and Braſil. John V. was complimented, by the 
pope, with the title of his Moſt Faithful Majeſty. The title of the kei 
apparent is Prince of Brazil; and that of his eldeſt ſon Prince of Beir: 
The reſt of the princes of the blood royal are called Infantè. 

The arms of Portugal are, argent, five eſcutcheons, azure, placed 
croſs-wiſe, each charged with as many beſants as the firſt, placed faltier 
wiſe, and pointed, fable, for Portugal. The ſhield bordered, gules 
charged with ſeven towers, or, three in chief, and two in each flanch. 
— The ſupporters are two winged dragons, and the creſt a dragon, or, 
under the two flanches, and the baſe of the ſhield appears at the end af 
it; two crofles, the firſt fleur de-lis, vert, which is for the order of 
Aviez, and the ſecond patee, gules, for the order of Chriſt ; the motto 
is changeable, each king aſſuming a new one; but it is frequently thele 
words, pro Hege et Grege, © For the King and the People.” : 

NozILITY AND ORDERS. ] The titles and diſtinctions of their nobility 
are much the ſame as thoſe of Spain. Their orders of knighthood are 
three; 1. That of Avis or Aviex, firſt inſtituted by Alphonſus Henri. 
quez, king of Portugal, in the year 1147, as a military and religious 
order, on account of his taking Evora from the Moors. In 1213, it was 
ſubject to the order of Calatrava, in Spain ; but when Don John of Por- 


tugal ſeized the crown, he made it again independent. 2. The O. 
der of St. James,” inſtituted by Dennis I. king of Portugal, in the year | 


1310, ſuppoſing that under that ſaint's protection he became victorious 
over the Moors; and he endowed it with great privileges. The knights 
proteis chaſtity, hoſpitality, and obedience, and none are admitted ti!) 
they prove the gentility of their blood. Their enfign is a red ſword, the 
habit white, and their principal convent is at Dalmela. 3. The « Or- 
der of Cie“ was inftituted in the year 1317, by Dennis I. of Portu- 
gal, to engage the nobility to aſſiſt him more powerfully againſt the 
Moors. The knights obtained great poſſeſſions, and elected their grand- 
maſter, till 1522, when pope Adrian VI. conferred that office on Join 
III. and his ſucceſſors to the crown of Portugal. Theſe orders have 
ſmall commanderies and revenues annexed to them, but are in im 
eſteem. The Order of Malta” has likewiſe twenty-two commanderies 
in Portugal. | : 
HisTorY or PoRTUGAL.] This kingdom comprehends the greater 
part of the ancient Luſitania, and ſhared the ſame fate with the other pt 
niſh provinces, in the conteſts between the Carthaginians and Romans 
and in the decline and fall of the Roman empire, and was ſuccellivei 5 
ſubjection to the Suevi, Alans, Vifigoths, and Moors. In the fete 
century, Alphonſus VI. king of Caſtile and Leon, rewarded Fen: 
grandſon of Robert, king of France, for his bravery and _—_— 
againft the Moors, with his daughter, and that part of Portugal 1 
the hands of the Chriſttins. Henry was ſucceeded by his 10D Ap 5 
{us iTenry, in the year 1005; who gained a deciſive victory over 1 
Mooriſh kings, in July, 1139. This victory proved tl Eby tis 
monarchy of Portugal, for Alphonſus was then proclaimed KING 2 
ioldiers. Ile reigned forty- ſix years, and was eftcemed for his conv 
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and love of learning. His deſcendents maintained themſelves on the 


throne for ſome centuries; indeed Sancho II. was expelled from his do- 
-ninions for cowardice, in the year 1240. 
Dennis I. or Dionyſius, was called the Father of bis country: he built 


and rebuilt forty-four cities and towns in Portugal, founded the mili- 


tary order of Chriſt, and was a very fortunate prince. He reigned for- 
ty-fix years, — Under his ſueceſſor, Alphonſus IV. happened ſeveral 
earthquakes at Liſbon, which threw down part of the city, and deſtroyed 
many lives. John I. was illuſtrious for his courage, prudence, and 
conqueſts i in Africa; under him Madeira was firſt diſcovered, in 1420, 
and the Canaries ; he took Ceuta, and, after a reign of forty-nine years, 
died in the year 1433. In the reign of Alphonto V. about 1480, the 
Portagueſe diſcovered the coaſt of Guinea; and in the reign of his ſac- 


ö rg John II. they diſcovered the Cape of Good Hope, and the 


kingdom of Moni-Congo, ſettled colonies, and built forts in Africa, 
Guinea, and the Eaſt Indies. Emanuel, ſurnamed the Great, ſucceed- 
ed him in 1495, and adopted the plan of his predeceſſors, fitting out 
fl.-t5 for new diſcoveries. Vaſco de Gama, under him, cruifed along 
the coaſt of Africa and Ethiopia, and landed in Hindooſtan: and in the 
yezr 1500, Alvarez diſcovered Braſil. 

Ichn III. ſucceeded in 1521, and while he loft ſome of his African 
ſettlements, made new acquiſitions in the Indies. He ſent the famous 


mier as a millionary to Japan, and, in the height of his zeal, eſta- 


bliſhed that infernal tribunal, the inquifition, in Portugal, anno 1526, 
againſt the entreaties and remonſirances of his people. Sebaſtian, his 
rrandſon, ſucceeded him in 1597, and undertook a cruſade againſt the 
Moors in Africa. In 1578, in a battle with the king of Fez and Mo- 


rocco, on the banks of the river Lucco, he was defeated, and either 


lain or drowned. Henry, a cardinal, and uncle to the unfortunate 


| Sthaſtan, being the ſon of Emanuel, ſucceeded, but died without iflue, 


in the year 1580: on which, Antony, prior of Crato, was choſen 
king, by the ſtates of the Kingdom; but Philip II. of Spain, as has 
been obſerved in our hiſtory of that country, pretended that the crown 
belonged to him, becauſe his mother was the eldeſt daughter of Ema- 
fuel, and ſent the duke of Alva with a powerful force, who ſubdued 
the country, and eee his matter king of Portugal the 12th of 
deptember, 1580. 


The viceroys under Philip and his two cen Philip III. and 


Philip IV. behaved towards the Portugueſe with great rapacity and vio- 
fence. The Spanith miniſters treated them as vaflals of Spain, and, by 
their repeated acts of oppreſſion and tyranny, to excited the hatred and 


courage ot the Portugueſe, as to produce a revolt at Liſbon, the firſt of 


Vecem ber, 1040. T he people obliged John, duke of Braganza, the 
legitimate heir to the crown, to accept it, and he ſucceeded to the throne - 
the title of John IV.-almoſt without bloodſhed; and the foreign ſet- 
tements alſo acknowledged him as their ſovereign. A fierce war ſub- 
liſted for many years between the two kingdoms, and all the efforts of 


the Spaniards to re-unite them proved vain, ſo that a treaty was con- 
cluded in February, 1068, by which Portugal was declared to be free 


and independent. 


5 7 ets bag could not have ſupported cones under their re- 
Eng tom Spain, had not the latter power been engaged in wars with 
ngland and Holland; and, upon the reftoration of Charles II. of 
Wee chat prince having 0 a princets oft Portugal, prevailed 
uch the crown of Spain to give up all preten ons to that kingdom. 
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Alphonſo, ſon to John IV. was then king of Portugal. He had i; 
misfortune to diſagree at once with his wife and his brother Peter; and 
they, uviting their intereſts, not only forced Alphonſo to ade 
crown, but obtained a diſpenſation from the pope for their martia : 
which was actually conſummated. They had a daughter; - 
: y ghter; but Peter 
by a ſecond marriage, had ſons, the eldeſt of whom was John, his ſe. 
ceflor, and father to the late king of Portugal. John, like his father 
joined the grand confederacy formed by king William; but neither of 
them were of much ſervice in humbling the power of France. On the 
contrary, he almoſt ruined the allies, by occafioning the loſs of the bat 
tle of Almanza, in 1707.—John died in 1750, and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Joſeph, whoſe reign was neither happy to himſelf, nor fortunate 
for his people. The fatal earthquake, in 1755, overwhelmed his c. 
pital, and ſhook his kingdom to the centre. His ſucceeding admin.. 
ſtration was not diſtinguithed by the affection that it acquired at home, 
or the reputation which it ſuſtained abroad. It was deeply ſtained with 
domeſtic blood, and rendered odions by exceſſive and horrible cruelty. 
In September, 1758, the king was attacked by aſſaſſins, and narrowly 
1 eſcaped with his life, in a ſolitary place near his country palace of Be. 
234 lem. The families of Aveira and Tavora were deſtroyed by torture, in 
1 5 conſequence of an accuſation being exhibited againſt them of having 
— 44 conſpired againſt the king's life. But they were condemned without 
1 | proper evidence, and their innocence has been fince authentically de- 
2 clared. From this ſuppoſed conſpiracy is dated the expulſion of the 
Jeſuits (who were conjectured to have been at the bottom of the plot) 
from all parts of the Portugueſe dominions. The marquis de Pombil, | 
who was at this time the prime miniſter of Portngal, governed the 
kingdom for many years with a moſt unbounded authority, and which | 
appears to have been ſometimes directed to the moſt cruel and arbitrary 
purpoſes. | | 
: In 1702, when a war broke out between Spain and England, the pa- 
niards, and their allies, the French, attempted to force his Faithful AW 
Maje y into their alliance, and offered to garriſon his ſea-towns again m 
the Engliſh, with their troops. The king of Portugal rejected this pro- Ja 
poſal, and declared war againſt the Spaniards, who, without retiftance, 17 
entered Portugal with a conſiderable army, while a body of ren 8 | 
threatened it trom another quarter. Some have doubted whether any | 
of theſe courts were in earneſt upon this occaſion, and whether the whole WW 17; 
of the pretended war was not concerted to force England into à pan . 
with France and Spain, in conſideration of the apparent danger of Fo WF 1 
tugal. It is certain, that both the French and Spaniards earried on ine ai | 
war in a very dilatory manner, and that, had they been in earneſt, th” 3 
might have been maſters of Liſbon, long before the arrival of the WWW © 
Engliſh troops to the afliftance of the Portugueſe, However, au 
Engliſh battalions put an effectual ſtop, by their courage and conduct t 
the progreſs of the invaſion. Portugal was ſaved, and a peace Was con 
cluded at Fontainebleau, in 1763. Notwithſtanding this eminent fer. 
vice performed by the Engliſh to the Portugueſe, who often had been | 
ſaved before in the like manner, the latter, ever ſince that period, Th 
not be ſaid to have beheld their deliverers with a friendly ce. 6 
moſt captious diſtinctions and frivolous pretences have been 2 
by the Portugueſe miniſters, for cramping the Englith trade, and de. 
} priving them of their privileges. | EEE at 
| His Portugueſe majeſty having no ſon, his eldeft daughter we. mh 
ried, by diſpenſation from the pope, to don Pedro, her Row "Off 6 
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revent the crown from falling into a foreign family. The late king 
died on the 24th of February, 1777, and was ſucceeded by his daugh- 
ter, the preſent queen. One of the firſt acts of her majeſty's reign was 
the removal from power of the marquis de Pombal; an event which 
excited general joy throughout the kingdom, as might naturally be ex- 
pected from the arbitrary and oppreſſive nature of his adminiſtration ; 
though it has been alleged in his favour, that he adopted ſundry pub- 
lic meaſures which were calculated to promote the real intereſts of Por- 
tugal. | | Eo 
On the 10th of March, 1792, the prince of Braſil, as preſumptive heir 
to the crown, publiſhed an edict, declaring, that as his mother. from her 


unhappy ſituation, was incapable of managing the affairs of govern- 


ment, he would place his ſignature to public papers, till the return of 
her health; and that no other change ſhould be made in the forms. 

Portugal, as the ally of England, has taken a feeble part in the war 
againſt France; but her exertions were confined to furniſhing Spain 
with a few auxiliary troops, and ſending a ſmall ſquadron to join the 
Engliſh fleet. In Auguſt 1797, however, a negotiation for a treaty of 


3 peace between France and Portugal was entered into, and the treaty ac- 


wally concluded ; but the French directory refuſed to ratify it, alleging 
that the queen of Portugal, ſo far from ſhowing a diſpoſition to abide by 


iss articles, had pat her forts-and principal ports into the poſſeſſion of 
the Engliſh. Since the failure of this attempt at negotiation, Portugal 
= has continued a member of the alliance againſt France; though her 
aid has been very unimportant, conſiſting only of a ſmall ſquadron, 
; — has cruiſed in the Mediterranean, and aſſiſted in the blockade of 
= Malta, | | 

| The queen is diſordered by religious melancholy ; Dr. Willis, at the 
| requeſt of the prince, ſome time ſince, made a voyage to Liſbon to at- 
| tempt her cure; but her recovery remaining hopeleſs, the government 
ef the country reſts with the prince of Braſil. 


Maria-Frances-Iſabella, queen of Portugal, born December 17, 1734 ; 


married, June 6, 1700, to her uncle, don Pedro Clement, F. R. S. born 
] 7 1717, who died May 25, 1780; began to reign February 24, 
1777. a. | 


Their iſſue. 


| John-Maria-Joſeph-Louis, born May 13, 1767 ; married, March 20, 
1 1785, Maria-Louiſa, of Spain, born July 9, 1777. | | 


The iſſue by the late king. 
1. Her preſent majeſty. | 


i 2. Anna-Frances-Antoinetta, born October 8, 1736. 


3. Maria-Franciſca- Benedicta, born July 24, 1746; married, in 1776, 


| '0 her nephew, the prince of Braſil, who died September 11, 1788. 
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Length 600 
Breadth 400 


(630) 


SITUATION AND EXTENT» 
Degrees. 


Miles. 


| between ; 


38 and 47 North latitudes 
7 and 19 Eaſt longitude. 


Containing 116,967 ſquare miles, with 170 inhabitants in each. 


TAN form of Italy renders it very difficult to aſcertain its extent and 
dimenſions; for, according to ſome accounts, it is, from the fron-- 
tiers of Switzerland, to the extremity of the kingdom of Naples, about 
750 miles in length; and from the frontiers of the duchy of Savoy, to 
thoſe of the dominions of the ſtates of Venice, which is its greateſt 
breadth, about 400 miles, though in ſome parts it is ſcarcely 100. 
Bovnpanizs.] Nature has fixed the boundaries of Italy; for to- 
Wards the Eaſt it is bounded by the Gulf of Venice, or Adriatic Sea; 
on the South and Weſt by the Mediterranean Sea; and on the North, 
by the lofty mountains of the Alps, which divide it from France 10 


Switzerland. 


The whole of the Italian dominions, comprchending Corſica, Sar : 
dinia, the Venetian and other iſlands, are divided and exhibited in the 


| — g table: 


ITALY. 8 = 
CounTRIEs” Names. Miles. 
bPiedmont - | 6619| 140 
Montferrat - = 446 40 
| 8 SI I} eflehdrine - - 204} 27 
of SARDINIA, Oneglia - = - 1352] 24 
| Sardinia I, - = BENGI 135 
To the KING f Naples <= | 22,000] 275 
of NAPLES. I Sicily J. ][ 9400] 180 
To the Emye- 1 4 * > —_ = 
Ss Mirandolaa - 120] 19 
PopE's dominions | 14,348] 235 
| r Tuſcany - - + | 6640] 115 
4 Maſſa 83 BY - $6 
yo SY ; Modena 2560] 65 
1 Parr 1225 48 
P 5 Plombino _-  - 100] 22 
Monaco 241 12 
| . "Lacea - — 286] 28 
Republics. St. * © — 8 
S 240C] 160 
Venice — 8-134] 175 
To wo maſs Iſtria + . 1245 6 
Dalmatia P. . 1400] 155 
{ Savoy - = = = 3572 T 
1 15200 90 
Illes of Dalmatia - 1364 
ö Cephalonia = þ 428] 46 
To FRANCE 4 Cortu, or Corcyra 194] 31 
Zant, or Zacynthus 1201 23 
aura 56 12 
| | Little 1 F 
| (Ithaca olim) - 
Total - 97,672 


[Ruſſian fects, 


15 tO 'O 8 Breadth,- 


8 


Naples 


St, Marino 
5 Genoa 


Baſtia 


CufEr Cirics. 


Turin 

Caſal | 
Aleſſandria 
Oneglia 
Cagliari 


Palermo 
Milan 
Mantua 
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places : and a mill for forging and fabricating theſe metal; is erecſed 
near Tivoli, in Naples. Sardinia is ſaid to contain mines of gold, ſilver, 


lead, iron, ſulphur, and alum, though they are now neglected; and cu. 


rious cryſtals and coral are found on the coaſt of Corſica. Beautiful 
marble of all kinds is one of the chief productions of Italy. Rs 


| VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL — Beſides the rich vegetable pro- 


DUCTIONS, BY SEA AND LAND. 5 ductions mentioned under the gr. 
ticle of ſoil, Italy produces citrons, and ſuch quantities of cheſqut, 
cherries, plums, and other fruits, that they are of little value to the pro- 
prietors. 1 ; N | | | 

There is little difference between the animal productions of Italy, 
either by land or ſea, and thoſe of France and Germany already men- 
tioned. — | | . 

POPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAY- a Authors are greatly divided 

NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. 


every Italian has for the honour of his own province. The number 0: 
the king of Sardinia's ſubjects in Italy is about 2,300,000. The city of 


| Milan itſelf, by the beſt accounts, contains 300,000, and the duchy is 


proportionably populous. As to the other provinces of Italy, geogra- 
phers and travellers have paid very little attention to the numbers of 
natives that live in the country, and inform us by conjecture only of 
thoſe who inhabit the great cities. Some doubts have ariſen whether 
Italy is as populous now as it was in the time of Pliny, when it contained 
14,000,000 of inhabitants. It ſeems probable that the preſent inhabi- 
tants exceed that number. The Campagna di Roma, and ſome other of 
the moſt beautiful parts of Italy, are at preſent in a manner deſolate; 
but we are to conſider that the princes and ſtates of Italy now encourage 
agriculture and manufactures of all kinds; which undoubtedly pro- 
motes population; ſo that it may not, perhaps, be extravagant, if we 
aſſign to Italy 20,000,000 of inhabitants; but fome calculations greatly 
exceed thai number*. The Italians are generally well-proportioned, and 
have ſuch meaning in their looks, that they have greatly aſſiſted the 


ideas of their painters. The women are welk-thaped, and very amorols. 


The marriage-ties, eſpecially of the better ſort, are ſaid to be of very 
little value in Italy. Every wife has been repreſented to have her ga- 
lant or ciciſheo, with whom the keeps company, and ſometimes cohabits, 
with very little ceremony, and ns offence on either fide. But this pruc- 
tice is chiefly remarkable at Venice; and indeed the reprelentatious 
which have been made of this kind by travellers, appear to have been 


much exaggerated. With regard to the modes of life, the beſt quality | 


of a modern Italian is ſobriety, and they ſubmit very patiently to the 
public government. With great taciturnity, they diſcover but little re- 
flection. They are rather vindictive than brave, and more { uperſtitious 
than devout. The middling ranks are attached to their native cuſtoms, 


and ſeem to have no ideas of improvement. Their fondneſs for greens, | 
fruits, and vegetables of all kinds, contributes to their contentment 


and ſatisfaction; and an Italian gentleman or peaſant can be luxurious 


at a very ſmall expenſe. Though perhaps all Italy does not col 


tain many deſcendants” of the ancient Romans, yet the preſent _— 
tants ſpeak of themſelves as ſucceſſors of the conquerors of the World, 
and look upon the reſt of mankind with contempt. 


| 2 — 5 5 5 . . 78 7 9 | of 
* Mr. Swinburne ſays, that in 1779, the number of inhabitants in the kingdom | 


Naples ainounted to 4,249,430, excluſive of the army and naval eſtabliſhments. 


on the head of Italian populs- 
tion. This may be owing, in a great meaſure, to the partiality which 
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ing countries, and they affect a medium between the French volatility 
and the ſolemnity of the Spaniards. The Neapolitans are commonly 


Jrefſed in black, in compliment to the Spaniards. It cannot be denied 


that the Italians excel in the fine arts: though they make at preſent but 


a very inconſiderable figure in the ſciences. They cultivate and enjoy 


vocal mafic at a very dear rate, by emaſculating their males when 
young: to which their mercenary parents agree without remorſe. | 
The Italians, the Venetians eſpecially, have very little or no notion of 
the impropriety of many cuſtoms that are conſidered as criminal in other 
countries. Parents, rather than their ſons ſhould throw themſelves 
away by unſuitable marriages, or contract diſeaſes by promiſcuous 
amours, hire mi ſtreſſes for them, for a month, or a year, or ſome de- 
termined time; and concubinage, in many places of Italy, 1s an avowed 

| licenſed trade. The Italian courteſans, or bona-robas, as they are 
called, make a kind of profeſſion in all their cities. Maſquerading and 
gaming, horſe-races without riders, and converſations or aſſemblies, are 


the chief diverſions of the Italians, excepting religious exhibitions, in 


which they are pompous beyond all other nations. : 

A modern writer, deſcribing his journey through Italy, gives us a 
very unfavourable picture of the Italians and their manner of living. 
Give what ſcope you pleaſe to your fancy, ſays he, you will never ima- 

gine half the diſagreeableneſs that Italian beds, Italian cooks, and Ita- 
lian naſtineſs, offer to an Engliſhman. At Turin, Milan, Venice, 
Rome, and perhaps two or three other towns, you meet with good ac- 


commodations ; but no words can expreſs the wretchedneſs of the other 


inns. No other beds than thoſe of ſtraw, with a mattreſs of ſtraw and 


next to that a dirty theet, ſprinkled with water, and conſequently damp : 
for a covering, you have another theet as coarlſe as the firſt, like one of 
our kitchen jack-towels, with a dirty coverlit. The bedftead conſiſts of 


four wooden forms or benches. An Engliſh peer and peereſs muſt lie in 


this manner, unleſs they carry an upholſterer's ſhop with them. There 


are, by the bye, no ſuch things as curtzins; and in all their inns the 
walls are bare, and the floor has never yet been waſhed fince it was firſt | 


laid. One of the moſt indelicate cuftoms here, is that men, and not 
women, make the ladies' beds, and would do every office of a maid-ſer- 
vant, if ſuffered. They never ſcour their pewter; their knives are of 
the fame colour. In theſe inns they make you pay largely, and ſend up 
ten times as much as you can eat. The ſoup, like waſh, with pieces of 


liver ſwimming in it; a plate full of brains fried in the ſhape of fritters ; 


a diſh of livers and gizzards; a couple of fowls (always killed after your 
arrival) boiled to rags, without any the leaſt kind of ſauce or herbage : 
mother fow], juſt killed, ſtewed as they call it; then two more fowls, or 
a turkey, roaſted to rags. Al] over Italy, on the roads, the chickens and 
fowls are ſo ſtringy, you may divide the breaſt into as many filaments as 
you can a halfpenny-worth of thread. Now and then we. get a little 
piece of mutton or veal; and generally ſpeaking, it is the only eatable 
morſel that falls in our way. The bread all the way is exceedingly bad; 
. the butter ſo rancid, that it cannot be touched, or even borne within 
ED of your ſmell, But what is a greater evil to travellers than any 
| lice, which inteſt us by. day and night. 5 
z 1 1 The religion of the Italians is Roman catholic. The 
: quiſition here is little more than a ſound ; and perſons of all religions 
e unmoleſted in Italy, provided no groſs inſult is offered to their wor- 


The dreſs of the Italians is little different from that of the neighbour- 


— 
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e above recited, are the infinite numbers of gnats, bugs, fleas, and 
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ſhip. In the Introduction, we have given an account of the «iſ and 


eſtabl:ihment of popery in Italy, from whence it ſpread over all Europe; - 


likewiſe of the cauſes and ſymptoms of its deciine. The ecelchafticy 
government of the papacy has employed many volumes in deſcribing it, 
The cardinals, who are next in dignity to his holineſs, are ſeventy; but 
that number is ſeldom or never complete : they are appointed by the 
pope, who takes care to have a majority of Ttalian cardinals, that the 
chair may not be removed from Rome, as it was once to Avignon in 
France, the then pope being a Frenchman. In promoting foreign pre. 
lates to the cardinalthip, the pope regulates himſelf according to the ny 
mination of the princes who profeſs that religion. His chief miniſter i; 
the cardinal patron, generally his nephew, or near relation, who improves 
the time of the pope's reign by amaſling what he can. When met in 2 
confiſtory, the cardinals pretend to controul the pope, in matters both {ji- 
ritual and temporal, and have been ſometimes known to prevail, The 
reign of a pope is ſeldom of long duration, being generally old men at 
the time of their election. The conclave is a ſcene where the cardinals 
principally endeavour to diſplay their abilities, and where many tronſac- 
tions paſs very inconſiſtent with their pretended inſpiration by the Holy 
Ghoſt. During the election of a pope, in 1721, the animoſities ran t 


high, that they came to blows with both their hands and feet, and threw 


the ink- ſtandiſhes at each other. We ſhall here give an extract from the 
creed of pope Pins IV. 1560, before his elevation to the chair, which 
contains the principal points wherein the church of Rome differs from 
the proteſtant churches. After declaring his belief in one God, and 


other. heads wherein Chriſtians in general are agreed, he proceeds as 


follows: | | Os: 
* I moſt firmly admit and embrace the apoſtolical and eccleſiaſtical 


traditions, and all other conſtitutions of the church of Rome. 
* do admit the holy ſcriptures in the ſame ſenſe that holy mother- 


church doth, whoſe buſineſs it is to judge of the true ſenſe and interpre- 
tation of them; and I will interpret them according to the unanimous 
content of the fathers. | 


+ I do profels and believe that there are ſeven ſacraments of the law, 


truly and properly fo called. inſtituted by Jeſus Chriit our Lord, and 
neceſſary to the ſalvation of mankind, thongh not all of them to every 
one; namely, baptiſm, confirmation, euchariſt, penance, extreme une, 
tion, orders, and marriage, and that they do confer grace; and that ol 
| theſe, baptiſm, confirmation, and orders, may not be repeated without 
ſacrilege. I do alto reccive and admit the received and approved rites 
of the catholic church in her folemn adminiſtration of the aboveſz16 
ſacraments. | f 

I do embrace and receive all and every thing that hath been 8 
fined and declared by the holy council of Trent“ concerning original fin 
and juſtification. | | | 

«<< I do alto profeſs that in the maſs there is offered unto God _ 
proper and propitiatory ſacrifice for the quick and the dead; and 1 5. 
the moſt holy ſacrament of the cuchariſt there is truly, really, an « _ 
ſtantially, the body and blood, together with the foul and divinity; Ny {bs 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; and that there is a converſion made of the whole 

* A cehvocation of Roman catholic cardinals, archhiſnops, biſhops, and dee 
who affembled at Trent, by virtue of a hull from the pope, anno 1240, en . 
to him, to determine upon certain points of faith, aud to ſupprei> cd? WY 
pleaſed to term the rifing hereſes in the church. > 
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ance of the bread into the body, and of the whole ſubftance of the wine 


into the blood; which converſion the catholic church calls Tranſubſtan- 
tiation. I confeſs that under one kind only, whole and entire, Chriſt 
and a true ſacrament is taken and received, | 


« ] do firmly believe that there 1s_a purgatory ; and that the ſouls 


| kept priſoners there do receive help by the ſuffrages of the faithful. 


« ] do likewiſe believe that the faints reigning together with Chriſt 
are to be worſhipped and prayed unto: and that they do offer up prayers 


unto God for us, and that their relics are to be had in veneration. 


« | do moſt firmly aſſert that the images of Chriſt, of the bleſſed 


Virgin the mother of God, and of other ſaints, ought to be had and re- 


tained, and that due honour and veneration ought to be given unto 


them“. > „ | | 
« I do likewiſe affirm, that the power of indulgences was left by 


Chriſt to the church, and that the uſe of them is very beneficial to 


Chriſtian people. | | | 

« ] dF acknowledge the holy catholic and apoſtolical Roman church 
to be the mother and miſtreſs of all churches: and I do promiſe and 
{wear true obedience to the biſhop of Rome, the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, 
the prince of the apoſtles, and vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. | 85 

«+ do undoubtedly receive and profeſs all other things which have 
been delivered, defined, and declared by the ſacred cantons and œcu- 
menical councils, and eſpecially by the holy ſynod of Trent. And all 
other things contrary thereto, and all hereſies condemned, rejected, and 
anathematiſed by the church, I do likewiſe condemn, reject, and ana- 


thematiſe.“ | 


Ancunrskorkfcs.] There are thirty-eight archbiſhoprics in Italy, 


| but the ſuffragans annexed to them are too indefinite and arbitrary for 
the reader to depend upon; the pope creating or ſuppreſſing them as he 


pleaſcs. | 


LaxGUAGE.] The Italian language is remarkable for its ſmooth- 
neſs, and the facility with which it enters into muſical compoſitions. 


The ground-work of it is Latin, and it is eaſily maſtered by a good claſ- 
cal ſcholar. Almoſt every ſtate in Italy has a different dialect ; and 
the prodigious pains taken by the literary ſocieties there, may at laſt 
fix the Italian into a ſtandard language. At preſent, the Tuſcan ſtyle 
and writing is moſt in requeſt. | 

The Lord's prayer runs thus: Padre noſtro che ſer nel cielo, fra ſancti- 
fieato il tuo nome; il tuo regno venga; la tua wolonta fia fatta ſiccome in 
cielo coſe anche in terra: dacci oggi il noftro pane cotidiano; e rimettici i noſtri 
debita, ſiccome noi ancora rimettiamo a noſtri debitori; e non indlucici in ten- 
tatione, ma liberaci dal maligno; perciocche tuo è il regno, e la potenza, e la 
gloria in ſempiterno. Amen, | | | | 


An Engliſh traveller; ſpeaking of a religious proceſſion ſome years ago at Florence, 
in Italy, deſeribes it as follows: „ had occaſion,” fays he, © to fee a proceſſion 
where all the nobleſſe of the city attended in their coaches. It was the anniverſary 
vi a Charitable inſtitution in favour of poor maidens, a certain number of whom are 
portioned every year. About two hundred of theſe virgins walked in proceſſion, two 
and two together, They were preceded atid followed by an irregular mob of peni- 
hs in fack-cloth, with lighted tapers, and monks carrying crucifixes, bawling and 
dene la ane et the e 
à great 1 \ f 15 . 2 1 krame, reſſed in à go W arge : CPP 
ha . 4 ity oi falſe jeu cls, her face painted and patched, and her hair frizzled 
es 05 wg very extremity of the faſhion. Very little regard had been-paid to the 
N 8 ar daviour on the croſs; but when the Lady Mother appeared on the ſhoulders 
tee or four luſty friars, the whole poyulace fell upon their knees in the dirt.“ 
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LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN, m—_— In the intraduQion 
STATUARIES, ARCHITECTS, AND ARTISTS. \ we have particulariſed 
ſome of the great men which ancient Italy has produced. In modern 
times, that is, fince the revival of learning, ſome Italians have ſhone in 
controverſial learning, but they are chiefly celebrated by bigots of their 
own perſuaſion. The mathematics and natural philoſophy owe much ig 
Galileo, Torricelli, Malpighi, Borelli, and ſeveral other Italians. Strada 
is an excellent hiſtorian ; and the hiſtory of the council of Trent, by the 
celebrated father Paul, is a ſtandard work. Guicciardini, Bentivoglia, 
and Davila, have been much commended as hiſtorians by their feyer;] 
admirers. Machiavel is equally famous as an hiſtorian, and as a polit. 
cal writer. His comedies have much merit : and the liberality of his 
ſentiments, for the age in which he lived, is amazing. Among the proſe 
writers in the Italian language, Boccace has been thought one of the moſt 
pure and correct in point of ſtyle: he was a very natural painter of life 
and manners, but his productions are too licentious. Petrarch, who wrote 
both in Latin and Italian, revived among the moderns the ſpirit and 
genius of ancient literature: but among the Italian poets, Dante, Arioſto, 
and Taſſo, are the moſt diftinguiſhed. There are ſaid to be upwards af 
a thouſand comedies in the Italian language, though not many that are 
excellent: but Metaſtaſio has acquired a great reputation by writing 
dramatic pieces ſet to muſic. Sannazarius, Fracaſtorins, Bembo, Vida, 
and other natives of Italy, have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the elegance, 
correctneſs, and ſpirit of their Latin poetry, many of their compoſitions 
not yielding to the claſſics themſelves. Socinus, who was ſo much 
diſtinguiſhed by his oppoſition to the doctrine of the Trinity, was a 
native of Italy. | | | | JOE TO | 
The Italian painters, ſculptors, architects, and muſicians, are unrival- 
led, not only in their numbers, but their excellencies. The revival of 
learning, after the ſack of Conſtantinople by the Turks, revived taſte 
likewiſe, and gave mankind a relith for truth and beauty in deſign and 
colouring. Raphael from his own ideas, aſſiſted by the ancients, ftruck 
out a new creation with his pencil, and till ſtands at the head of the 
art of painting. Michael Angelo Buonarotti united in his own perfon 
painting, ſculpture, and architecture. The colouring of Titian has per- 
| haps never yet been equalled. Bramante, Bernini, and many other Ita- 
lians, carried ſculpture and architecture to an amazing height. Julio 
Romano, Correggio, Caraccio, Veroneſe, and others, are, as painters, ul 
equalled in their ſeveral manners. The ſame may be ſaid of Corelli, 
and other Italians, in mufic. At preſent Italy cannot juſtly boaſt of any 
extraordinary genius in the fine arts. | | 
UNIVERSITIES.] Thoſe of Italy are, Rome, Venice, Florence, Made 
tua, Padua, Parma, Verona, Milan, Pavia, Bologna, Ferrara, Pita“, 
Naples, Salerno, and Peruſia. : 155 . F 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, } Italy is the native conntry of a 
NATURAL AND ARTIFIOIAL, : that is ſtupendous, great, * 
tiful, either in ancient or modern times. A library may be 6/120 } 
deſcriptions and delineations of all that is rare and curious in the arts ; 
nor do the bounds of this work admit only of a very brief _— 
of thoſe objects that are moſt diſtinguiſhed either for antiquity or ex 
lence. es | | ost ſtrik⸗ 
The amphitheatres claim the firſt rank, as a ſpecies of the mo {that 
ing magnificence, There are at Rome conſiderable remains 0 


* Piſa has forty-fix profeſſors, 
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which was erected by Veſpaſian, and finiſhed by Domitian, called the 
Coliſſeo. Twelve thouſand Jewiſh captives were employed by Veſ- 
paſian in this building; and it is ſaid to have been capable of containing 
eighty-ſeven thouſand ſpectators ſeated, and twenty thouſand ſtanding. | 
The architecture of this amphitheatre is perfectly light, and its propor- 
tions are ſo juſt, that it does not appear near ſo large as it really is. But 
it has been ſtripped of all its magnificent pillars and ornaments, at vari- 
ous times, and by various enemies. The Goths, and other barbarians, 
began its deſtruction, and popes and cardinals have endeavoured to 
complete its ruin. Cardinal Farneſe, in partieular, robbed it of ſome 
fine remains of its marble cornices, friezes, &c. and with infinite pains 
and labour, got away what was practicable of the outſide caſing of mar- 
ble, which he employed in building the palace of Farneſe. The amphi- 
theatre of Verona, erected by the conſul Flaminius, is thought to be the 
moſt entire of any in Italy. There are forty-five rows of ſteps carried 
all round, formed of fine blocks of marble about a foot and a half high 
each, and above two feet broad. Twenty-two thouſand perſons may be 
ſeated here at their eaſe, allowing one foot and a half for each perſon. 
This amphitheatre is quite perfect, and has been lately repaired with the 
greateſt care, at the expenſe of the inhabitants. They frequently give 
public ſpectacles in it, ſuch as horſe- races, combats of wild beaſts, &c. 
The ruins of theatres and amphitheatres are likewiſe viſible in other 
places. The triumphal arches of Veſpaſian, Septimius Severus, and 
Conſtantine the Great, are ſtill ſtanding, though decayed. The ruins 
of the baths, palaces, and temples, anſwer all the ideas we can form of 
the Roman grandeur. The Pantheon, which is at preſent converted 
into a modern church, and which from its circular figure is commonly 
called the Rotunda, is more entire than any other Roman temple which 


is now remaining, There are ſtill left ſeveral of the niches which an- 
; ciently contained the ſtatues of the heathen deities. The outfide of the 
building is of Tivoli free-ſtone, and within it is incruſted with marble, 
- The roof of the Pantheon is a round dome, without pillars, the diameter 
of which is a hundred and forty-four feet; and though it has no win- 
1 _ dows, but only a round aperture in the centre of this dome, it is very 
: | light in every part. The pavement conſiſts of large ſquare ſtones and 
: Porphyry, ſloping round towards the centre, where the rain- water, fall- 
a |. ing down through the aperture on the top of the dome, is conveyed away 
a | by a proper drain covered with a ſtone full of holes. The colonnade in 
7 | the front, which conſiſts of 1xteen columns of granite, thirty-ſeven feet 
y hib, excluſive of the pedeſtals and , capitals, each cut out of a ſingle 
| block, and which are of the Corinthian order, can hardly be viewed 
= =K without aſtoniſhment. The entrance of the church is adorned with _ wh 
4 d columns forty-eight feet high, and the architrave is formed of a fingle _ Lis 
i piece of granite. On the left hand, on entering the portico, is a large 14 
1 antique vaſe of Numidian marble; and in the area before the church is Ii 
4 N a fountain with an antique of porphyry. The pillars of Trajan and | I 
J | eee, the former 175 feet high, and the latter covered with in- 15 
of | firnttive ſculptures, are till remaining. A traveller forgets the devaſ- * 
nt | tations of the northern barbarians, when he ſees the roitrated column bi: 
x E . creed by, Duillius in commemoration of the firſt naval victory the | "7 
| Romans gained over the Carthaginians; the ſtatue of the wolf giving 
he | fuckto Romulus and Remus, with viſible marks of the ſtrokes of light- | | 
at ö ung, mentioned by Cicero; the original braſs plates containing the _ 
aws of the twelve tables; and a thouſand other identical antiquities, 1 
ſome of them tranſmitted unhurt to the preſent times; not to mention | 
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medals, and the infinite variety of ſeals and engraved ſtones which 
abound in the cabinets of the curious. Many palaces, all over Italy, are 


furniſhed with buſts and ſtatues fabricated in the times of the republic 


and the higher empire. | 
The Appian, Flaminian, and Æmilian roads, the firſt 200 miles. the 
ſecond 130, and the third 50 miles in length, are in many places fi 


entire; and magnificent ruins of villas, reſervoirs, bridges, and the like, 


preſent themſelves all over Italy. a 
The ſubterraneous conſtructions of Italy are as ſtupendous as thoſe 
above ground: ſuch are the cloacæ, and the catacombs, or repoſitories 
for dead bodies, in the neighbourhood. of Rome and N aples. It is not 
above 50 years ſince a painter's apprentice ditcovered the ancient city of 
Pæſtum or Pofidonia, in the kingdom of Naples, ſtill ſtanding ; for { 
indifferent are the country people of Italy about objects of antiquit;, 
that it was a new diſcovery to the learned. An inexhauſtible mine of 


curiofities exiſts in the ruins of Herculaneum, a city lying between | 


Naples and Veſuvins, which in the reign of Nero was almoſt deftroved 
by an earthquake, and afterwards, in the firſt year of the reign of Titus, 

overwhelmed by a ſtream of the lava of Veſuvius. The melted lava in 
its courſe filled up the fireets and houſes in ſome places to the height of 
fixty-eight feet above the tops of the latter, and in others one hundred 
and ten feet. This lava is now of a conſiſtency which renders it ex- 
tremely difficult to be removed or cleared away : it is compoſed of bitu- 
minous particles, mixed with cinders, minerals, metallic, and vitritied 
ſandy ſubſtances, which altogether form a cloſe and heavy maſs. In the 
revolution of ſo many ages, the ſpot it ſtood upon was entirely forgotten; 
but in the year 1713, upon digging into theſe parts, ſome remains of this 
unfortunate city were diſcovered, and many antiquities were dug out: 
but the ſearch was afterwards diſcontinued, till the year 1730, when 
the king of Naples employed men to dig perpendicularly eighty feet 
deep, whereupon not only the city made its appearance, but alſo the 
bed of the river which ran through it. The temple of Jupiter was then 
diſcloſed, and the whole of the theatre. In the temple was found 
ſtatue of gold, and the inſcription that decorated the great doors of en- 


trance. In the theatre the fragments of a gilt chariot of bronze, with - 


horſes of the ſame metal, likewiſe gilt: this had been placed over the 


principal door of entrance. There were likewiſe found among the rums 


of this city multitudes of ſtatues, buſts, pillars, paintings, manuſcripts, 
furniture, and various utenfils, The ſtreets of the town appear to have 
been quite ſtraight and regular, the houſes well built, and much alike; 
ſome of the rooms paved with moſaic, others with fine marbles, others 
again with bricks, three feet long and fix inches thick. It appears that 
the town was not filled up ſo unexpectedly with the melted lava, 48 0 
prevent the greateſt part of the inhabitants from eſcaping with many d 


1 ” : 788 7 
the richeſt effects: for when the excavations were made, there Was b“? 


more than a dozen ſkeletons found, and but little gold, ſilver, or Pl. 
cious ſtones. | | | 
The town of Pompeii was deſtroyed by the ſame eruption of Mount 
Veſuvius, which occaſioned the deſtruction of Herculaneum 3 but it was 
not diſcovered till near forty years after the diſcovery of amr 
One ſtreet, and a few detached buildings of this town, have been clearec 
the ſtreet is well paved with the ſame kind of ſtone of which the _— 
roads are made, and narrow cauſeways are raiſed a foot and 2 hl 5 
each fide for conveniency of foot paſſengers. Dr. Moore obſer\ on 
tat the ſtreet itſelf is not ſo broad as the narroweſt part of the Strand 
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and is ſuppoſed to have been inhabited by trades-people. The traces 
of wheels of carriages are to be ſeen on the pavement. The houſes are 
ſmall, but give an idea of neatneſs and conveniency. The ſtucco on the 
walls is ſmooth and beantiful, and as hard as marble. Some of the rooms 
are ornamented with paintings, moſtly fingle figures, repreſenting ſome 
animal. They are tolerably well executed, and a little water being thrown 
on them, the colours appear ſurpriſingly freſh. Moſt of the houſes are built 
on the ſame plan, and have one ſmall room from the paſſage, which is 
conjectured to have been the ſhop, with a window to the ſtreet, and a 
place which ſeems to have been contrived for ſhowing the goods to the. 
greateſt advantage. In another part of the town is a rectangular build- 
ing, with a colonnade towards the court, ſomething in the ſtyle of the 
Royal Exchange at London, but ſmaller. At a conſiderable diſtance 
from this, is a temple of the goddeſs Iſis, the pillars of which are of 
brick, ſtuccbed like thoſe of the guard-room ; but there is nothing very 
magnificent in the appearance of this edifice. The beſt paintings hi- 


*  {herto found at Pompeii, are thoſe of this temple ; they have been cut 
: Hut of the walls, and removed to Portici. Few ikeletons were found in 
* the ftreets of this town, but a conſiderable number in the houſes. In 
3 one apartment (ſays Mr. Sutherland), we faw the 1keletons of 17 poor 


wretches, who were confined by the ancles in an iron machine. Many 
other bodies were found, ſome of them in cireamftances which plainly 
mo that they were endeavouring to eſcape when the eruption overtook 
them. „ 0 | 
With regard to modern curiofities in Italy, they are as numerous as 
1 the remains of antiquity. Rome itſelf contains 300 churches, filled with 
| 1 all that is rare in architecture, painting, and ſculpture. Each city and 
town of Italy contains a proportionable number. The church of St. 
Peter at Rome is the moſt aſtoniſhing, bold, and regular fabric, that 
exer. perhaps exiſted; and when examined hy the rules of art, it may 
be termed faultleſs. The houſe and chapel of Loretto is rich beyond 
imagination, notwithſtanding the ridiculous romance that compoſes its 
 hiltory, 5 py | | : 
The natural curioſities of Italy, though remarkable, are not ſo nu- 
merous as its artificial. Mount Veſuvius, which is five Italian miles 
diſtant from the city of Naples, and Mount Etna, in Sicily, are re- 
markable for their fiery eruptions. The declivity of Mount Veſuvins 
iowards the fea, is every-where planted with vines and fruit- trees, and 
is equally fertile towards the bottom. The circumjacent plain affords 
1 delightful proſpect, and the air is clear and wholeſome. The ſouth 


f ; and weſt ſides- of the mountain form very different views, being, like if 
0 | tne top, covered with black cinders and ſtones. The height of Mount 8 
9 \ elnyins has been computed to be 3,900 feet above the ſurface of the 1 
of ; Fra lt has been a volcano, beyond the reach of hiſtory or tradition. 15 
An ane dcicription of its ravages in the year 79, is given by the 16 
8 younger ] liny, who was a witneſs to what he wrote. From that time to 1 
the year 1031, its eruptions were but ſmall and moderate; then, how- t; 
at ö 1 „ out with accumulated fury, and deſolated miles around. =. 
oj | as _ a mou eruption, which continued near a month, when gf 
- 4 ax wo = t own out with to much force, that ſome of it fell i 
a: „ 3 __ and a vaſt quantity of liquid lava ran down like = | 
nt ys es 1 cs ſtance, carrying every thing before it which lay . | 
on 8 3 : n 1707,. when there was another eruption, ſuch quantities q! 
. ders and aſhes were thrown out, that it was dark at Naples at 


200N-day, In 1767, a violent eruption happened, which is reckoned 
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to be the 27th from that which deftroyed Herculaneum, in the time of 
Titus. In this eruption, the athes, or rather ſmall cinders, ſhowereg 
— down fo faſt at Naples, that the people in the ſtreets were obliged to us 
9 | umbrellas, or adopt ſome other expedient, to guard themſelves againſt 
4 them. The tops of the houſes and the balconies were covered with 
theſe cinders; and ſhips at ſea, twenty leagues from Naples, were ch. 
vered with them, to the great aſtoniſhment of the ſailors. An eruption 
happened alſo in 1706, another in 1779, which have been particularly 
deſcribed by Sir William Hamilton in the Philoſophical TranſaQions; 
and another in June 1794, which laid waſte a conſiderable tract of coun- 
try, and deſtroyed ſeveral villages, and a great number of habitations, PF: 
It has been obſerved by a modern traveller, that though Mount Veſu. Þ © 
vius often fills the neighbouring country with terror, yet, as few thing | _ 
in nature are ſo abſolutely noxious as not to produce ſome good, eva Þ# 
this raging volcano, by its ſulphureous and nitrous manure, and the bet 
of its ſubterraneous fires, contributes not a little to the uncommon ferti- 
lity of the country about it, and to the profuſion of fruits and hervage 
with which it 1s every where covered. Beſides, it is ſuppoſed that, while 
open and active, the mount is leſs hoſtile to Naples, than it would be, if 
its eruptions were to ceaſe, and its ſtruggles confined to its own bowel, 
for then might enſue the moſt fatal ſhocks to the unſtable foundation of 
the whole diſtrict of Terra di Lavoro *. 
Mount Ætna is 10,954 feet in height, and has been computed to be | 
60 miles in circumference. It ſtands ſeparate from all other mountain, | _ 
its figure is circular, and it terminates in a cone. The lower parts ofit WM = 
are very fruitful in corn and ſugar-canes; the middle abounds with 
woods, olive-trees and vines; and the upper part is almoſt the whole year 
covered with ſnow. Its fiery eruptions have always rendered it famous: 
in one of theſe, which happened in 1669, fourteen towns and village WW 
were deſtroyed, and there have been ſeveral terrible eruptions ſince thit We , 
time. There is generally an earthquake before any great eruption. l . 
1693, the port-town of Catania was overturned, and 18,000 peops W  , 
periſhed. = ; | E 
Near the lake Agnano and Pozzuolo, there is a valley called Solls WW 
tara, becauſe vaſt quantities of ſulphur are continually forced out of the WW = 
clefts by ſubterranean fires. The grotto del Cane is remarkable for 15 . 1. 
poiſonous ſteams, and is ſo called from its killing dogs that enter 1t, if wre 
forced to remain there. Scorpions, vipers, and ſerpents, are ſaid tobe . 1 
common in Apulia. : 5 E th 
Among the natural curioſities of Italy, thoſe vaſt bodies of ſnow and WW .. 
ice, which are called the glaciers of Savoy, deſerve to be particularly co 
mentioned. There are five glaciers which extend almoſt to the plan . 
of the vale of Chamouny. and are ſeparated by wild foreſts, corn-fiels, . an 
and rich meadows; ſo that immenſe tracts of ice are blended with the Vir 
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* Sir William Hamilton, in his account of the earthquakes, in Calabria 3 


3 and Sicily, from February Stb to May, 1783, gives ſeveral reaſons for _— "> 
that they were occaſioned by the operation of a volcano, the ſeat of which lay m— do 
either under the bottom of the ſea, between Stromboli, and the coaſt of CRY : 255 
under the parts of the plain towards Oppido and Terra Nuova. He plainly r i = 0 
gradation in the damage done to the buildings, as alſo in the degree of nag = vc 
proportion as the countries were more or leſs diſtant from this ſuppoſed centre 


. : VE a ; : . ted at an b 
evil, One circumſtance he particularly remarked : if two towns were fitus wn = * 
4 or in the b deli 
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tom, the Jatter had always ſuſfered greatly more by the ſhocks of th 
the former; ſufficient proof to him of the cauſe coming from beneat 
turally have been productive of ſuch an effect. 
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higheſt cultivation, and perpetually ſucceed to each other, in the moſt 
ſingular and ſtriking viciflitudes. All theſe ſeveral valleys of ice, which 
lie chiefly in the hollows of the mountains, and are ſome leagues in 


length, unite together at the foot of Mont Blanc; the higheſt mountain 


in Europe, and probably of the ancient world. According to the calcu» 
lations of M. de Luc, the height of this mountain above the level of the 


fea, is 23914 French toiſes, or 15,303 Engliſh feet.“ I am convinced,” 


ſays Mr. Coxe, & from the fituation of Mont Blanc, from the height of 
the mountains around it, from its ſuperior elevation above them, and its 
being ſeen at a great diſtance from all ſides, that it is higher than any 


mountain in Switzerland; which, beyond a doubt, is, next to Mont 


Blanc, the higheſt ground in Europe.“ 
STATES OF ITALY, CONSTITU-= Thus far, of Italy in general ; but 
TLON AND CHIEF CITIES, as the Italian ſtates are not, like the 
republics of Holland, Switzerland, or the empire of Germany, cemented 
by a political confederacy, to which every member is accountable (for 
every Italian ſtate has a diſtinct form of government, trade, and intereſts), 
it will be neceflary to take a ſeparate view of each, to aſſiſt the reader in 
forming an idea of the whole. | | 5 Ro 
'The duke of Savor, or king of SARDINIA, taking his royal title from 
that iſland, is a powerful prince in Italy, of which he is called the Janus, 


or keeper, againſt the French; though in the late irruption of the re- 


publicans, his guardianſhip has proved of little avail. 


| His capital, 
Turin, is ftrongly fortified, and one of the fineſt cities in Europe; but 


+ the country of Savoy is mountainous and barren, and its natives are 
forced to ſeek their bread all over the world. They are eſteemed a ſim- 


* confitts of what he pleaſes to raiſe upon his ſubjects. 


ple, but very honeſt people. The king is ſo abſolute, that his revenues 
His ordinary in- 


come, beſides his own family provinces, cannot be leſs than 500,0001. 
| fterling, out of which he maintains 15,000 men in time of peace. Dur- 
ing a war, when affiſted by foreign ſubſidies, he can bring to the field 
- 40,000 men. The aggrandiſement of his preſent Sardinian majeſty 
as chiefly owing to England, to whom, by his ſituation, he was eſteemed 


E vernment of its own dukes. 


| almoſt incredible. Milan, the capital, and its citadel, is very ſtrong, and 
| {umithed with a magnificent cathedral, in the Gothic taſte, which con- 
| ans a very rich treaſury, conſiſting chiefly of ecclefiaſtical furniture, 
- compoſed of gold, filyer, and precious ſtones. The revenue of the duchy 


army of 30,000 men. 


a natural ally, for the preſervation of the balance of power in Europe. 
The MiLavess, beionging to the houſe of Auſtria, was a. moſt for- 

midabie ſtate, and formerly gave law to all Italy, when under the go- 

'The fertility and beauty of the country are 


was above 300,0001. annually, which was ſuppoſed might maintain an 
- The French, in the year 1796, over-run this pro- 
Fince, and erected what was called the Ciſalpine republic; but on the 
*<commencement of hoſtilities in 1799, the Auſtrians, within a few 
months, regained the whole. | | : 
Shar of Genoa is greatly degenerated from its ancient 
OT OE En though the ſpirit of trade ſtill continues among its 
ity and citizens. Genoa is a moſt ſuperb city, and contains ſome 


= Very magni ) articul e of ia „ 4 | 
er magnificent places, particularly thoſe of Doria“, and Durazzo. The 


3 1 $1 7 Ab ye 5 
deliverer of Genoa, 


* An, D ; 
4 narew g., © * . = . . . "_ 
or1a, the head of this family, famous for his military exploits, and the 


Red was born in the territory of Genoa, in the year 1465; he was of- 
 *overetgnty of the fate, but refuſed it, and gave to the people that republican 


Arm of gor TY . 2 . Jt p 
I ernment which fill ſubiſts; he lived to the age of 93, the refuge and 
« v1 the unfortunate, | 
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inhabitants of diſtinction dreſs in black, in a plain if not ay uncgn 
manner, perhaps to ſave expenſes. Their chief manufactures are ye. 
vets, damaſks, gold and filver tiſſues, and paper. The city of Geng 
contains about 150,000 inhabitants (but ſome writers greatly diminith 
that number), among whom are many rich trading individuals. Tt 
maritime power is dwindled down to fix galleys. The common people 
are wretched beyond expreſſion, as is the foil of its territory. Near the 
ſea ſome parts are tolerably well cultivated. The old government f 
Genoa was ariftocratical, being veſted in the nobility; the chief perſon 
was called the doge, or duke; to which dignity no perſon was promoted 
till he was fifty years of age. Every two years a new doge was choſen, 
and the former became incapable, during five years, of holding the ſame 
poſt again. The doge gave audience to ambailadors, all orders of go. 
vernment were iflued in his name, and he was allowed a body-guaid of 
two hundred Germans. CL 

This government has been aboliſhed, by a revolution, under the di. 
rection of the French; and the republic of Genoa is now called the II- 
GURIAN republic. It is governed by a directory, and legiſlative body 
conſiſting of two councils, one of juniors and one of ancients, the men- 
bers of which are elected by the fifteen departments into which the ter- 
ritory of the new republic is divided. The total population of theſe di. 
partments is eſtimated at about 000,000 touls. - i 

Venice, now a part of the Auſtrian territory, was one of the moſ 
celebrated republics in the world, ou account both of its conſtitution aud 
former power. It is compoſed of ſeveral fine provinces on the continent 
of Italy, ſome iſlands in the Adriatic, and part of Dalmatia. The city 
of Venice is feated on 72 iſlands at the bottom of the north end of the 
Adriatic ſea, and is ſeparated from the continent by a marſhy lake of fie 
Italian miles in breadth, too ſhallow for large ſhips to navigate, which 
forms its principal ſtrength. Venice preſerves the veſtiges of its anciel! 
magnificence, but is in every reſpect degenerated, except in the pallio! 
which its inhabitants ſtill retain for muſic and mummery durivg the! 
carnivals. They ſeem to have loſt their ancient taſte for painting aud 
architecture, and to be returning to Gothiciſm. They had, howerer, 
lately ſome ſpirited differences with the court of Rome, and ſeemed tv 
be diſpoſed to throw off their obedience to its head. As to the con 


tution of the late republic, it was originally democratical, the magiſtratts | 


being choſen by a general aſſembly of the people, and ſo continued fot 
one hundred and fifty years; but various changes afterwards took place: 
doges, or dukes, were appointed, who were inveſted with great pon, 
which they often groſsly abuſed, and ſome of them were aſlatlinated bt 
the people. By degrees a body of hereditary nobility was formed; 1 
tinued and progrethve emcroachments were made on the rights of 0 
people, and a complete ariſtocracy was at length eſtabliſhed __ 
ruins of the ancient popular government. "The nobility were 25 # 
into fix claſſes, amounting in the whole to 2,500, each of whom, \ Kt 
twenty-five years of age, had a right to be a member of the grand 42 
eil. Before the late revolution, theſe elected a doge, or chiet 1 5 : 
in a peculiar manner by ballot, which was managed by gold = nw 
balls. The doge was inveſted with great ſtate, and with ey 1 
ſupreme authority, but had very little power, and was not . 
ſtir from the city without the permiſſion of the grand council. N 
Lovermnent and Jaws were managed by different counci” * 
nobles. | | . 

The college, otherwiſe called the ſignory, was the tup 
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ITALY, --. 043 
council of the ſtate, and alſo the repreſentative of the republic. This 
court gave audience, and delivered anſwers, in the name of the repub- 
lic, to foreign ambaſſadors, to the depaties of towns and provinces, and 
to the generals of the army. It alſo received all requeſts and memo- 
rials on ſtate affairs, ſummoned the ſenate at pleaſure, and arranged the 
buſineſs to be diſcuſſed in that aſſembly. The council often took cogni- 
{ance of ſtate crimes, and had the power of ſeizing accuſed perſons, ex- 
amining them in priſon, and taking their anſwers in writing, with the 
evidence againſt them. But the tribunal of ſtate inquiſitors, which con- 
lifted only of three members, and which was in the higheſt degree deſ- 
potic in its manner of proceeding, had the power of deciding, without 
appeal, on the lives of every citizen belonging to the Venetian ſtate; 
the higheſt of the nobility, even the doge himſelf, not being excepted. 
o thele three inquiſitors, was given the right of employing ſpies, con- 
lidering ſecret intelligence, iſſuing orders to ſeize all perſons whoſe words 
or actions they might think reprehenſible, and afterwards trying them, 
and ordering them to be executed, when they thought proper. They 
had keys to every apartment of the ducal palace, and could, whenever 
they pleaſed, penetrate into the very bed-chamber of the doge, open his 
cabinet, and examine his papers : and, of courſe, might command acceſs 


to the houſe of every individual in the ſtate. They continued in office 


only one year, but were not reſponſible afterwards for their conduct whilſt 
they were in authority. So much diſtruſt and jealouſy were diſplayed 
by this government, that the noble Venetians were afraid of having any 


intercourſe with foreign ambaſſadors, or with foreigners of any kind, 


and were even cautious of viſiting at each other's houſes. 
All the orders of Venetian nobility are drefled in black gowns, large 


. 1g3, and caps which they hold in their hands. The ceremony of the 
= doge's marrying the Adriatic once a year, by dropping into it a ring 


trom his bucentaur, or ſtage barge, attended by thoſe of all the nobi- 


lity, was intermitted for the firſt time for ſeveral centuries, on Aſcenſion 
Jay, 1797, and the bucentaur has ſince been carried away from Venice 


by the French. The inhabitants of Venice are ſaid to amount to 200,000, 


be grandeur and convenience of the city, particularly the public pa- 
3 laces, the treaſury, and the arſenal, are beyond expreſſion, Over the 
5 e canals of Venice, are laid near 500 bridges, the greateſt part of 
I Which are (ſtone, The Venetians ſtill have ſome manufactures in ſcarlet 
z cloth, gold and filver ftuffs, and, above all, fine looking-glafſes, all 


hic -1 : . 
hich bring in a conſiderable revenue to the owners; that of the ſtate, 


t i annually, is ſaid to have amonnted to 8,000,000 of Italian ducats, cach 


valued at twenty-pence of our money. Out of this were defrayed the 


pPeutes of the ſtate, and the pay of the army, which, in the time of 


BD We of 16,000 regular troops (always commanded by a to- 
we, bene. . _ 10,000 militia. They kept up a ſmall fleet for 
Try, e of the piratical ſtates of Barbary. The French 

Wes nowever, preſſed into their ſervice the ſhips they found there; and 


likewiſe carry; 7 , IT 
| e carried away immenſe quantities of arins and military ſtores 


rom the arſenal. 


he V * 7 =" Fa EE” „ 85 * ; 

enetians have ſome orders of knighthood, the chief of which are 

ferred only lg to called from the robe they wear, which is con- 
„ on the firft quality; and the military order of St. Mark; of 


cChich in the proper place. 


n eccleſiaſti 5 3 ee 
thority —— matters, the Venetians have two patriarchs; the au- 
| _ reaches over all the provinces, but neither of them have 
and both of them are choten by the ſenate; and all reli- 
| NCT | 
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gious ſects, even the Mahometan and pagan, excepting proteſtants are 
here tolerated in the free exerciſe of their religion. 5 

The Venetians are a lively, ingenious people, extravagantly fond of 
public amuſements, with an uncommon relith for humour. They are 
in general tall and well made; and many fine manly conntenance; are 
met with in the ſtreets of Venice, reſembling thoſe tranſwitted to us by 
the pencils of Paul Veroneſe and Titian. The women are of 1 fine 

| ſtyle of countenance, with expreſſive features, and are of an ealy address. 

\ The common people are remarkably ſober, obliging to ſtrangers, ani MW © 
gentle in their intercourſe with each other. As it is very much the {MW © 
cuſtom to go about in maſks at Venice, and great liberties are taken 
during the time of the carnival, an idea has prevailed, that there i; 
much more licentiouſneſs of manners here than in other places: but thi 
opinion ſeems to have been carried too far. Great numbers of firayger 
viſit Venice during the time of the carnival, and there are cight 
nine theatres here, including the opera-houſes. 

The dominions of Venice, before the government of the republic da 
ſubyerted by the French, conſiſted of a conſiderable part of Paimatiz 
and Iftria, the iſlands of Corfu, Pachfu, Antipachfu, Santa Maura. Cur 
zolari, Val di Compare, Cephalonia, and Zante. The Venetian tert. 
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tories in Italy contain the duchy of Venice, the Paduaneſe, the penin- 7 
ſula of Rovigo, the Veroneſe, the territories of Vicenſa and Brefeia, be 


di ſtricts of Bergamo, Cremaſco, and the Marca Trevigiana, with part ofile 
country of Friuli. Of theſe Dalmatia, Iſtria, and a great part of the WW - 
Venetian Terra Firma, were ceded by the French to the emperor, by W— 
the late treaty of Campo Formio: the iſlands they retained potletion = | 
of themſelves; but ſeveral of them have ſince been taken by he 
Turkiſh and Ruſſian fleet. Ip | —_— : 

The principal city of Tuscaxy is Florence, which is now poſieſſes 
by a younger branch of the houſe of Auſtria, after being Jong held by 


hits — * Ay 


the illuſtrious houſe of Medici, who made their capital the cabinet o WW 
all that is valuable, rich, and maſterly, in architecture, literature, and 1 
the arts, eſpecially thoſe of painting and ſculpture, It is thought o WP 
contain above 70,000 inhabitants. "The beauties and riches of the grand EF . 
duke's palaces have been often deſcribed ; but all deſcription falls ſhort : 
of their contents, ſo that, in every reſpect, it is reckoned, after Rome, the Wi” 8 
ſecond city in Italy. The celebrated Venus of Medici, which, take ' WE. 
all in all, is thought to be the ſtandard of taſte in female beauty u ©. 
proportion, ſtands in a room called the Tribunal. The infcription o 
baſe mentions its being made by Cleomenes, an Athenian, the 1010 , | 
Apollodorus. It is of white marble, and ſurrounded by other m_ e 
pieces of ſculpture, ſome of which are ſaid to be the works of Praxitetes nie 
and other Greek maſters. Every corner of this beautiful eitp, which Fo 
ſtands between mountains covered with olive-trees, vineyards, e 4 
10 


lightful villas, and divided by the Arno, is full of wonders, in (i 1 
of painting, ſtatnary, and architecture. It is a place of ſome 2 . 
and contains an archbiſhop's ſee, and an univerſity. The inhabitants _ pa 
of the improvements they have made in the Italian tongue, by m . 
their Academia della Cruſca; and ſeveral other academies are 3 - 
ſtabliſhed at Florence. Though the Florentines affect great 1 _ 

nobility and gentry carry on a retail trade in wine, which —_y , wm an 
their cellar windows, and ſometimes-they even hang out a bro 4 de J 
as a ſign where it may be bought. They deal, bages wine Noe Peter 
in gold and ſilver ſtuffs.—U pon the acceſſion of the arc = 5 0 
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ITALY. 645 
mation was introduced, both into the government and manufactures, to 
the great benefit of the finances. It is thought that the great duchy of 
Tuſcany could bring into the field, upon occaſion, 30,000 fighting men, 
and that its revenues were above 500, 000l. a year. The other princi- 
pal towns of Tuſcany are Piſa, Leghorn, and Sienna: the firſt and laſt 
are much decayed ; but Leghorn is a very handſome city, built in the 
modern taſte, and with ſuch regularity, that both gates are ſeen from 


the market-place. Tt is well fortified, having two forts towards the ſea, 


belides the citadel. The ramparts afford a very agreeable proſpect of 
the ſea, and of many villas on the land fide. Here all nations, and even 
the Mahometans, have free acceſs, and many ſettle. The number of 
inhabitants is computed at 40,000, among whom are ſaid to be 20,000 
Jews, who live in a particular quarter of the city, have a handſome ſyna- 
gogue, and, though ſubject to very heavy impoſts, are in a thriving con- 


dition, the greateſt part of the commerce of this city going through their 


hands. | | 

- The inhabitants of Lucca, which is a ſmall free commonwealth, 
ing on the Tuſcan ſea, in a moſt delightful plain, are the moſt induſtri- 
os of the Italians. They have improved their country into a beautiful 
garden, fo that, though they do not exceed 120,000, their annual re- 
venue amounts to 80,0001. ſterling. Their capital is Lucca, which 
contains about 40,000 inhabitants, who deal in mercery goods, wines, 


and fruits, eſpecially olives. The vicinity of the grand duchy of Tuſ— 


cany keeps the people of Lucca conſtantly on their guard, in order to 


preſerve their freedom; for in ſuch a fituation, a univerſal concord and 
armony can alone enable them to tranſmit to poſterity the bleſſings of 


| their darling Liberty, whoſe name they bear on their arms, and whoſe 


image is not only impreſſed on their coin, but alſo on the city gates, and 
their public buildings. It is alſo obſervable, that the inhabitants of 
this little republic, being in poſſeſſion of freedom, appear with an air 
of cheerfajneſs and plenty, ſeldom to be found among thoſe of the 
neighbouring countries. Rs | ED 
The republic of St. Marino is here mentioned as a geographical 
enriotity, Its territories confiſt of a. high, craggy mountain, with a 


© {cr emimenices at the hottom, and the inhabitants boaſt of having pre- 


lerved their liberties, as a republic, for 1300 years. It is under the pro- 

tection of the pope; and the inoffenfive manners of the inhabitants, 

whole number is not more than 5,000, with the ſmall value of their ter- 

ritory, have preſerved its conſtitution. _ | 55 

The duchy and city of PA RMA, together with the duchies of Placentia 

and Guaſtala, form one of the moſt flouriſhing ſtates in Italy, of its ex- 


tent, The foils of Parma and Placentia are fertile, and produce the 


ncheſt fruits and paſturages, and contain conſiderable manufactures of 
ilk, It is the feat of a biſhop's ſee and a univerſity ; and ſome of its 
magnificent churches are painted by the famous Correggio. The pre- 
tent duke of * Parma is a prince of the houſe of Bourbon, and ſon to 
the late Don Philip, the king of Spain's younger brother. The cities of 
Parma and Placentia are enriched with magnificent buildings ; but his 
catholic majeſty, on his acceſſion to the throne of Naples, is ſaid to have 
carried with him thither the moſt remarkable pictures and movable eu- 
rioſities. The duke's court is thought to be the politeſt of any in Italy; 


and it is laid that his revenues exceed 100,0001. ſterling a year, a ſum 


* NI 7 7 as * h Py ; a [ . | 
i Ferdinand, duke «of Parma, born Jan. 20, 1751; married to the archduchefſs Ma- 
nd A Melia. lar 7 | 5 , . 
elid- Joſep ha, June 27, 1769, Their iſſue are, a prince and two princeſſes 


2T3 


PP * 


lighters. The caſtle of St. Angelo, though its chief fortreſs, wou 
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rather exaggerated. The city of Parma is ſuppoſed to contzin 50,09 


A 


inhabitants, | | | 
MaxTvua, formerly a rich duchy, bringing to its own dukes 300000 
crowns a year, is now much decayed. The capital is one of the ſtrongeſt 
fortreſſes in Europe, and contains about 16,000 inhabitants, who boat 
that Virgil was a native of their country. By an order of the emperyr, 
in 1785, this duchy was incorporated wish that of Milan into one pro. 


vince, called Auſtrian Lombardy. Mantua was taken by the French 
after a long ſiege, on the 2d of February 1797, and, by the treaty of 


Campo Formio, given up to the Ciſalpine republic, the emperor receir- 


wy ing as an equivalent the city and territory of Venice; but, on the r. 


newal of hoſtilities in 1799, it was retaken by the Auſtrians, on the 30th 
of July. y | | 


The duchy of Mopzw A (formerly Mutina), before the late revolutions 


excited by the French in Italy, was governed by its own duke *, the head 
of the houſe of Eſte, from whom the family of Brunſwic deſcended, Th: 


duke was abſolute within his own dominions, which are fruitful. Fe 


was under the protection of the houſe of Auſtria, and a vatlai of the 


* | WTR | 
The EccLesasTicAL STATE, which contains Rome, formerly the ci- 


pital of the world, is ſituated about the middle of Italy. The ill efet; } 


of popith tyranny, ſuperſtition, and oppreſſion, are here ſeen in he 
higheſt perfection. Thoſe ſpots, which under the maſters of the wrld 
were formed into ſo many terreſtrial paradiſes, ſurrounding their magn!- 
ficent villas, and enriched with all the luxuries that art and nature could 
produce, are now converted into noxious peſtilential marſhes and quag- 
mires ; and the Campagna di Roma, that formerly contained a million 
of inhabitants, would afford, at preſent, of itſelf, but a miſerable 1u- 
ſiſtence to about five hundred. Notwithſtanding this, the pope I is a ch. 
ſiderable temporal prince: and ſome ſuppoſe that his annual revenue 


amounts to above a million ſterling : other authors calculate it to be 


much higher. When we ipeak comparatively, the ſum of a million iter 
ling is too high a revenue to ariſe from his territorial poſſeſſions: his ac 
cidental income, which formerly far exceeded that ſum, 13 now dimi- 
niſhed, by the ſuppreſſion of the order of the Jeſuits, from whom . 
drew vaſt ſupplies, and the meaſures taken by the popith powers for 
preventing the great eccleſiaſtical iſſues of money to Rome. According 
to the beſt and lateſt accounts, the taxes upon the proviſions and lods- 
ings furniſhed to foreigners, who ſpend immenſe ſums in viſiting his 


dominions, form now the greateſt part of his accidental revenues. Some 
Jate popes have aimed at the improvement of their territories, but theis 


labours have had no great effect. 85 + 

Modern Rome, which ſtands on Campus Martius, &c. is thirtcen mules; 
and was ſuppoſed in 1787 to contain (according to Mr. Watkins) 
160,000 inhabitants. Within its circuit there is a vaſt number of git 


dens and vineyards. It ſtands upon the Tiber, an inconfiderable river 


arges, and 


when compared to the Thames, and navigated by ſmall boats, b Id be 


727; married, April 1750 
19003 
1 


* Hercules Renaud, duke of Modena, born Nov. 22, J 1 8 
to the princeſs of Maſſa Carara, Their iſſue, Mary-Beatrix, born April! =» 
married to Ferdinand, archqduke of Auſtria, 1771. * „ 1717; 

oP R 4 3 7 2 7103 
.+ Pope Pius VI. (formerly count Braſchi) was bern at Ceſena, Dec. 27, #27 

4 > 2281 - 1773 e . — 1775 oy ! throned hy the Trench 
created a cardinal iu 1773, elected pore Feb. 15, 1775; dethre be 
Feb. 15, 1798; and died Aug. 19, 17:9, Cardinal. Chiarumonte, has lately 


lected pope at Venice, and taken the title of Pins VII. 
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fond to be of ſmall ſtrength, were it regularly beſieged. The city ſtand- 
ing upon the ruins of ancient Rome, lies much higher, ſo that it is dith- 

cult to diſtinguiſh the ſeven hills on which it was originally built. When 
we conſider Rome as it now ſtands, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to be- 
lieve that it exceeds ancient Rome itſelf in the magnificence of its ſtruc- 
ture: nothing in the old city, when miſtreſs of the world, could come in 

competition with St. Peter's church; and perhaps many other churches 
in Rome exceed, in beauty of architecture, and value of materials, uten- 


fils, aud furniture, her ancient temples; though it muſt be acknow- 


ledged that the Pantheon muſt have been an amazing ſtructure. No 
city, however, in its general appearance, can unite more magnificence 
and poverty than this, as adjoining the moſt ſuperb palaces we fee the 
meaneſt habitations ; and temples, the boaſted ornaments of antiquity, 
choked up by ſheds-and cottages. From the drawings of this city Mr. 
Watkins expected to ſee the ſtreets at leaſt as broad as in London, but 
was diſappointed. II Corſo, the principal and moſt admired, is but little 
wider than St. Martin's-lane ; but this mode of building their ſtreets ſo. 
narrow, is done with a view of intercepting, as much as poſſible, the 
ſun's heat. The inhabitants of Rome, in 1714, amounted to 143,000. 
If we conſider that the ſpirit of travelling is much increaſed fince that 
time, we cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe them to be diminithed at preſent. 
There is nothing very particular in the pope's temporal government at 


Rome. Like other princes, he has guards, or ſbirri, who take care of 


the peace of the city, under proper magiſtrates, both ecclefiaſtical and 
civil. The Campagna di Roma, which contains Rome, is under the in- 
ſpection of his holineſs. In the other provinces he governs by legates 
and vice-legates. He monopoliſes all the corn in his territories, and has 
always a ſufficient number of troops on foot, under proper officers, to 


keep the provinces in awe. _ | | 
Next to Rome, Bologna, the capital of the Bologneſe, was the moſt 
conſiderable city in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and an exception to the indo- 
!ence of its other inhabitants. The government was under a legate.a la- 
ee, who was always a cardinal, and changed every three years. It is 
now annexed to the Ciſalpine republic. "The reſt of the eccleſiaſtical 
tte contains many towns celebrated in ancient hiſtory, and even now 
exhibiting the moſt ſtriking veſtiges of their flourithing ſtate about the 
beginning of the 16th century; but they are at preſent little better than 
cylolate, though here and there a luxurious magnificent church and 
convent may be found, which is ſupported by the toil and ſweat of the 
neighbouring peaſants, hs | 
| The grandeur of Fexrara, RAVENX NA, RIMINI, UR BINO (the native 
city of the celebrated painter Raphael), Ancoxa, and many other ſtates 
and cities illuſtrious in former times, are now to be ſeen only in their 
rams and ancient hiſtory, LoxETTo, on the other hand, an obſcure 
{pot nexer thought or heard of in times of antiquity, became the admira- 
_ - 3 world, for the riches it contained, and the prodigious reſort 
= bes STIs, _ other devotees, from a notion induſtrioutly propa- 
er fo 0 _ i clergy, that the houſe in which the Virgin Mary 18 
ere e dwelt at Nazareth, Was carried thither through the air by 
gels, attended with many other miraculous circumſtances, ſuch as that 
PRs e the arrival of the facred manſion, bowed with the pro- 
eee 3 and great care is taken to prevent any bits of the 
ne is houſe from being carried to other places, and expoſed 
Ry: Ro fog prejudice of Loretto. The image of the Virgin Mary, 
IMA ine infant, are of ou placed in a imall apartment, i- 
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the kingdom are legumes, hemp, aniſeeds, wool, oil, wine, cheeſe, fiſh, 


_ 


30, 000 lazaroni, or black-guards, the greater part of which hav 
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parated from the others by a ſilver baluſtrade, which has a gate of « 

ſame meta]. It is impoſſible to deſcribe the gold chains, the fines a q 
jewels, emeralds, pearls, and rubies, wherewith this image is or _ 
Loaded ; and the angels of ſolid gold, who are here placed on every by 
were equally enriched with the moſt precious diamonds. To the ſuper. 


ſtition of Roman catholic princes Loretto is indebted for this maſs f 


treaſure. It has been a matter of ſurpriſe, that no attempt has been 
made by the Turks or Barbary ſtates upon Loretto, eſpecially a8 it 1 
badly fortified, and ſtands near the ſea; but it is now generally ſuppoſe 
that the real treaſure is withdrawn, and metals and ſtones of le: ves 
ſubſtituted in its place. | ws, 

The king of NayLes and Steil, or, as he is more properly called 
the king of the Two Sicilies (the name of Sicily being common to both, 
is poſſeſſed of the largeſt dominions of any prince in Italy, as they com. 
prehend the ancient countries of Samnium, Campania, Apulia, Magna. 
Græcia, and the iſland of Sicily, containing in all about 32,000 ſquare 
miles. They are bounded on all fides by the Mediterranean and the 
Adriatic, except on the north-eaſt, where Naples terminates on tlie er. 
cleſiaſtical ſtate. Ihe Apennine runs through it from north to ſouth; 
and its ſurface is eſtimated at 3,500 ſquare leagues. The air is hot, and 


the ſoil fruitful of every thing produced in Italy. The wines called Vino 


Greco, and Lacrymæ Chriſti, are excellent. The city of Naples, its c. 
pita], which is extremely ſuperb, and adorned with all the profuſion of 
art and riches, and its neighbourhood, would be one of the moſt de. 
lightful places in Europe to live in, were it not for their vicinity to tie 
volcano of Veſuvius, which ſometimes threatens the city with defiruc- | 
tion, and the ſoil being peſtered with inſe&s and reptiles, ſome of 
which are venomous. The houſes in Naples are inadequate to the po- 
pulation, but in general are five or ſix ſtories in height, and flat at 
the top; on which are placed numbers of flower vaſes, or fruit trees 
in boxes of earth, producing a very gay and agreeable effect. Some of 
the ſtreets are very handſome: no ſtreet in Rome equals in beauty tle 


Strada di Toledo, at Naples; and ftill leſs can any of them be com. 


pared with thoſe beautiful ftreets that lie open to the bay. The richei 
and moſt commodious convents in Europe, both for male and female 
votaries, are in this city; the moſt fertile and beautiful hills of the en. 
virons are covered with them: and a ſmall part of their revenue 1s 
ſpent in feeding the poor, the monks diſtribating bread and ſoup to 3 
certain number every day before the doors of the convents. | 
Though above two-thirds of the property of the kingdom are in the 


hands of the ecclefiaſtics, the proteſtants live here with great freedom; 


and though his Neapolitan majeſty preſents to his holineis every year 3 
palfrey, as an acknowledgment that his kingdom is a fiet of the pontif- 
cate, yet no inquiſition is eſtabliſhed in Naples. The preſent revenues 
of that king amount to above 750,000. ſterling a year. The exports of 
honey, wax, manna, ſaffron, gums, capers, macaroni, ſalt, pot: aſh, flax, 
cotton, 111k, and divers manufactures, The king has a numerous 1 
generally poor nobility, conſiſting of princes, dukes, marquiſſes, an 
other high-ſounding titles; and his capital, by far the moſt populous iu 


Italy, contains at leaſt 350,000 inhabitants. Among theſe there - 
| 5 
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dwelling-houſes, but fleep every night in ſummer unde 
zas, or any kind ef ſhelter they can find, and in the win 
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reſort to the caverns under Capo di Monte, where they ſleep in crowds 
like ſheep in a penfold. Thoſe of them who have wives and children, 


live in the ſuburbs of Naples, near Poſilipo, in huts, or in caverns, or 


chambers dug out of that mountain. Some gain a livelihood by fiſhing, 
others by carrying burthens to and from the ihipping ; many walk about 
the ſtreets ready to run on errands, or to perform any labour in their 
power for a very ſmall recompenſe. As they do not meet with con- 
{tant employment, their wages are not ſufficient for their maintenance: 


but the deficiency is in ſome degree ſupplied by the ſoup and bread 
which are diſtributed at the doors of the convents. 


But though there is ſo much poverty among the lower people, there is 


a great appearance of wealth among {ome of the great. The Ncapo- 
litan nobility are exceſſively fond of ſhow and ſplendour. This ap- 
pears in the brilliancy of their equipages, the number of their attend- 
ants, the richneſs of their dreſs, and the grandeur of their titles, Ac- 
cording to a late traveller (Mr. Swinburne) Juxury of late hath ad- 
vanced with gigantic ſtrides in Naples. Forty years ago, the Neapo- 
litan ladies wore nets and ribbands on their heads, as the Spaniſh wo- 
men do to this day, and not twenty of them were poſſeſſed of a cap : 
but hair plainly dreſt is a mode now confined to the loweſt order of in- 
habitants, and all diſtinction of dreſs between the wife of a nobleman 
and that of a citizen is entirely laid aſide. Expenſe and extravagance are 
here in the extreme. 8 | | | | 

Through every ſpot of the kingdom of Bat the traveller may be 
faid to tread on claſſic ground, and no country preſents the eye with 
more beautiful proſpects. There are ftill traces of the memorable town 
of Cann, as fragments of altars, cornices, gates, walls, vaults, and un- 
der- ground granaries ; and the ſcene of action between Hannibal and 
the Romans is ſtill marked out to poſterity, by the name of pezzo di 
ſangue, & field of blood.” Taranto, a city that was once the rival of 
Rome, is now Temarkable for little elſe than its fitheries. Sorento is a 
city placed on the brink of ſteep rocks, that overhang the bay, and, of 
n the places in the kingdom, has the moſt delightful climate. Nola, 
once famous for its amphitheatre, and as the place where Auguſtus Cæ- 
/ar died, is now hardly worth obſervation. 1 

Brunduſium, now Brindifi, was the great ſupplier of oyſters for the 
Roman tables. It has a fine port, but the buildings are poor and ruin- 
dus; and the fall of the Grecian empire under the Turks reduced it to 
1 ſtate of inactivity and poverty, from which it has not yet emerged. 
Except Rome, no city can boaſt of ſo many remains of ancient ſculp- 
turg as Benevento : here the arch of Trajan, ane of the moſt magni- 
cent remains of Roman grandeur, out of Rome, erected in the 


year 114, is ſtill in tolerable preſervation. Reggio contains nothing 


remarkable but a Gothic cathedral. It was deitroyed by an earth 
quake before the Marſian war, and rebuilt by Julius Cæſar; part of the 
wall ſtill remains, and was much damaged by the earthquake in 1783, 
but not deftroyed : only 126 perſons loſt their lives out of 10,000 in- 
kubitants. The ancient city of Oppido was entirely rained by the earth- 
quake of the 5th of February, the greateſt force of which ſeems to 
have been exerted near that ſpot, and at Catal Nuova, and Terra 
Nuova. From Trupea to Squillace, moſt of the towns and villages 
were either totally or in part overthrown, and many of the inhabitants 
buried in the ruins. To aſcertain the extent of the ravages, dir Wil. 
liam Hamilton, who ſurveyed it, gives the following deſcription : „If 
d a Map of Italy, and with your compaſſes on the ſcale of Italian miles, 
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you were to meaſure off 22, and then fixing your centra] point is the 
city of Oppido (which appeared to me to be the ſpot on which the 
earthquake had exerted its greateſt force) form a circle (the radii of 
which will be, as I juſt ſaid, 22 miles), you will- then include al! the 
towns and villages that have heen utterly ruined, and the ſpots where 
the greateſt mortality has happened, and where there have been the 
moſt viſible alterations on the face of the earth. Then extend voy 


compaſſes on the fame ſcale to 72 miles, preſerving the ſame centre, 


and form another circle, you will include the whole of the country that 
has any mark of having been affected by the earthquake.” wm 

The ifland of Steil, once the granary of the. world for corn, fil 
continues to {apply Naples, and other parts, with that commodity ; but 
its cultivation, and, conſequently, fertility, is greatly diminithed, Its 
vegetable, mineral, and animal productions, are pretty much the ſine 
with thoſe of Italy. | | 2 

Both the ancients and moderns have maintained, that Sicily was ori. 
ginally joined to the continent of Italy, but gradually ſeparated from it 
by the encroachments of the ſea, and the ſhocks of earthquakes, ſo 2; 
to become a perfect iſland. The climate of Sicily is ſo hot, that ere 
in the beginning of January the ſhade is refreſhing : and chilling wind; 
are only felt a few days in March, and then a ſmall fire is ſufficient to 
- baniſh the cold. The only appearance of winter is found towards the 
ſummit of Mount tna, where ſnow falls, which the inhabitants hare 
a contrivance for preſerying. Churches, convents, and religious foun- 
dations are extremely numerous here : the buildings are handſome, and 


the revenues conſiderable. If this iſland were better cultivated, and + 


its government more <quitable, it would in many reſpects be a delight- 
ful place of refidence. 'There are a great number of fine remains of 
avtiquity here. Some parts of this ifland are remarkable for the beauty 
of the female inhabitants. Palermo, the capital of Sicily, 15 computed 
to contain 120,000 inhabitants. The two principal ſtreets, and which 
croſs each other, are very fine. This is ſaid to be the only town in all 
Italy which is lighted at night at the public expenſe. It carries on 
conſiderable trade; as alſo did Meſſina, which, before the earthquake in 


1783, was a large and well built city, containing many churches and con- 


vents, generally elegant ſtructures. By that earthquake a great part of 


the lower diſtrict of the city and of the port was deftroyed, and conſide- 
rable damage done to the lofty uniform buildings called the Palux zal, 
in the ſhape of a creſcent; but the force of the earthquake, though vi 
lent, was nothing at Meſſina or Reggio, to what it was in the Plain: 
tor of 30,000, the ſuppoſed population of the city, only 700 are ſaid to 
have perithed. I he greateſt mortality fell upon thoſe towns and coun- 
tries ſituated in the plain of Calabria Ulteriore, on the weſtern fide of the 
mountains Dejo, Sacro, and Canlone. At Caſal Nuova, the prince 
Gerace, and npwards of 4000 of the inhabitants, loſt their lives; at Pag- 
nara, the number of dead amounted to 3017 : Radicina and Palm count 
their loſs at about 3000 each ; Terra Nuova about 1400; Seminar! [tt 
more. The ſum total of the mortality in both Calabrias and in Sicll/ 
by the earthquakes alone, according to the returns in the ſecretary 5 
ſtate's office at Naples, is 32,307 ;” but Sir William Hamilton 1ay5, he 
has good reaſon to believe, that, including ſtrangers, the number 0 
lives loſt muſt have been conſiderably greater; 40,000 at leaſt may be 
allowed, he believes, without exaggeration. 
The iſland of SarDiNia, which gives a roy 
voy, lies about 150 miles ſouth by weſt of Leghorn, 
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towns. Its capital, Cagliari, is a univerſity, an archbiſhopric, and 


the ſeat of the viceroy, containing about 15,000 inhabitants. It is 
thought that his Sardinian majeſty's revenues, from this iſland, do noc 
exceed 5000l. fterling a year, though it yields plenty of corn and wine, 
and has a coral fiſhery. Its air is bad, from its marſhes and high moun- 
{1ins on the north, and therefore was a place of exile for the Romans. 


It was formerly annexed to the crown of Spain, but at the peace of 
Utrecht was given to the emperor, aud in 1719 to the houte of Savoy. 


The iſland of Cors1ca lies oppoſite to the Genoeſe continent between 
the gulf of Genoa and the ifland of Sardinia, and is better known by the 
noble ſtand which the inhabitants made for their liberty againſt their 
Genoeſe tyrants, and afterwards againſt the baſe and ungenerous efforts of 
the French to enllave them, than trom any advantages they enjoyed trom 
nature or ſituation. Though mountainous and woody, it produces corn, 
wine, figs, almonds, cheſnuts, olives, and other fruits. It has allo ſome 
cattle and horſes, and is plentifully ſupplied, both by ſea and rivers, with 
iſh. The inhabitants are ſaid to amount to 120,000. Baſtia, the capital, 
isa place of ſome ſtrength ; though other towns of ee that were 
in poſſeſſion of the malcontents, appear to have been but poorly fortified, 

In the. year 1794 it was taken by the Englith, and annexed to the 
crown of England. A conſtitution was framed tor it, a viceroy ap- 
pointed, and a parliament aſſembled. But it has ſince been retaken by, 
and ſtill remains in the poſſeſſion of, the French. | £1 

Cayn, the ancient CarREaA, is an ifland to which Auguſtus Cæſar 
often came for his health and recreation, and which Tiberius made a 
ſcene of the moſt infamous pleaſures. It lies three Italian miles from 
that part of the main land which projects fartheſt into the fea. It ex- 
tends four miles in length from Eaſt to Weſt, and about one in breadth. 
The weſtern part is, for about two miles, a continued rock, vaſtly 
high, and inacceſſible next the ſea; yet Ano-Capri, the largeſt town of 
the ifland, is ſituated here; and in this part are ſeveral places covered 
with a very fruitful ſoil. The eaſtern end of the iſland allo riſes up in 
precipices that are nearly. as high, though not quite ſo long, as the 
weſtern. Between the rocky mountains, at each end, is a ſlip of lower 
ground that runs acrols the iſland, and is one of the pleaſanteſt ſpots 
that can eaſily be conceived. It is covered with myrtles, olives, al- 
monds, oranges, tigs, vineyards, and corn-tfields, which look extremely 
treſh and beautiful, and afford a moſt delightful little landſcape, when 
viewed from the tops of the neighbouring mountains. Here is ſituat- 
& the town of Caprea, two or three convents, and the bithop's palace. 
in the midſt of this fertile tract riſes a hill, which in the reign of 
liberius was probably covered with buildings, ſome remains of which 
are ſtill to be ſeen. But the moſt confiderable ruins are at the very ex- 
tremity of the eaſtern promontory. 8 
From this place there is a very noble praſpe@ ; on one fide of it the 
len extends farther than the eye can reach; juſt oppoſite is the green 
promontory of Sarentum, and on the other fide the bay of Naples. 

IscHr1, and ſome other iſlands on the coaſts of Naples and Italy, 
having nothing to diſtinguiſh them but the ruins of their antiquities, and 


their being now beautiful ſummer retreats for their owners. Elba has 


been renowned for its mines from a period heyand the reach of hiſtory, 
\ 91] and Ariftotle mention it: Its ſituation is about ten miles ſouth- 
welt trom 'Puſcany, and it is SO miles in circumference, containing 
car 7000 inhabitants: It is divided between the king of Naples, to 
"hom Porto Longone belongs, the great duke of Tuſcany, who is 
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maſter of Porto Ferraio, and the prince of Piombino. The fwi't; aud 
wine of the iſland are very good, and the tunnery, fiſheries, and ſalt, 
produced a good revenue. „ R | 
LIrARI IsLanDs. Theſe iflands he to the north of Sicily, and were 
anciently called the olian iflands. They are twelve in number, yi;, 
Lipari, Stromboli, Vulcano, Saline, Felicuda, Alicuda, Panaria, Vulcs- 
nello, Bafiluzzo, Liſca Bianca, Dattolo, and Fila Navi. They are ſub- 
Ject to the king of Naples, and produce great quantities of alum, ſulphat, 
nitre, cinnabar, and moſt kinds of fruits, particularly raifins, currants, 
and figs, in great perfection. Some of their wines are much eſteemed, 
eſpecially the Malvaſia or Malmſey. Great quantities of pumice are ex- 
ported from Lipari. All theſe iſlands are of volcanic origin, and Strom. 
boli has a conſiderable volcano, which is remarkable for being continually 
in a ſtate of eruption. The number of inhabitants in Lipari amdunt to 
between 9 and 10,000, and thoſe of Stromboli to about 1000; but Vu, 
cano is uninhabited, and ſeveral of the other iflands are little more then 
barren rocks. | 8 

Me ſhall here mention the ifle of MALTA, though it is not properl; 
ranked with the Italian iſlands. It was formerly called Melita, and i; 
ſituated in 15 degrees E. long. and 36 degrees N. lat. 60 miles ſouth of | 
Cape Paflaro in Sicily. It is of an oval figure, 20 miles long, and 1! 
broad. The air is clear, but exceſſively hot: the whole iſland ſeems to 
be a white rock, covered with a thin ſarface of earth, which is however | 
amazingly productive of excellent fruits and vegetables. This iſland', 
or rather rock, was given to the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem in 1530, 
by the emperor Charles V. when the Turks drove them out of Rhodes, 
under the tender of one falcon yearly to the viceroy of Sicily, and to ac- 
knowledge the kings of Spain and Sicily for their protectors : they ai 
now known by the diſtinction of the knights of Malta. They ar: under 
vows of celibacy and chaſtity ; but they keep the former much bettet 
than the latter. They have conſiderable poſſeſſions in the Roman & 
tholic countries on the continent, and are under the government of 4 
grand-maſter, who is elected for life. The lord prior of the order wis | 
formerly accounted the prime baron in England. The. knights are in 
number 1000: 500 are to-refide on the ifland, the remainder are in my 
ſeminaries in other countries, but at any ſummons are to make a perſonal 
appearance. They had a ſeminary in England, till it was ſuppreſfed U7 
Henry VIII. but they now give to one the title of grand prior of Eng: 
land. They were confidered as the bulwark of Chriſtendom againft the 
Turks on that fide. They wear the badge of the order, a gold croſs of 
eight points enamelled white, pendant to a black-watered ribband at tut 
breaſt, and the badge is decorated fo as to diſtinguiſh the country of the 
knight. They are generally of noble families, or ſuch as can prove thet 
gentility for ſix deſcents, and are ranked according to their nations 
There are ſixteen called the great-croſſes, out of whom the officers 0! 
the order, as the marſhal, admiral, chancellor, &c. are choſen. When a 
great-maſter dies, they ſuffer no veſſel to go out of the ifland till _— 
is choſen, to prevent the pope from interfering in the election. . 
the ſixteen great- croſſes the great-maſter is elected, whole title is, 1 4 
moſt illuſtrious, and moſt reverend prince, the lord friar A. B. 5 
maſter of the hoſpital of St. John of Jeruſalem, prince of Malta - 
Gaza.” All the knights are ſworn to defend the church, to obey ave 
ſuperiors, and to live on the revenues of their order only. Not on 


* The iſland of Malta is governed by a grand-maſter, 
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their chief town Valletta, or Malta, and its harbour, but the whole 
itland, is fo well fortified as to be deemed impregnable. On the 18th of 
September there is an annual proceſſion at Malta in memory of the 
Turks raiſing the ſiege on that day, 1563, after four months aſſault, 
leaving their artillery, &c. behind. | „ 
In the beginning of June, 1798, the iſland of Malta was ſurrenderd 
to the French under Buonaparte, who landed there a body of troops from 
the fleet then on its paſſage for Egypt. EO : 
ArMs AND ORDERS.) The chief armorial bearings in Italy are as fol- 
low : The pope, as ſovereign prince over the land of the church, bears 
for his eſeutcheon, gules, conſiſting of a long headcape, or, ſurmounted 
with a croſs, pearled and garniſhed with three royal crowns, together 
with the two keys of St. Peter, placed in faltier. The arms of Tuſcany, 
or, five roundles, gules, two, two, and one, and one in chief, azure, 
chirged with three fleurs-de-lis, or. Thoſe of Venice, azure, a lion 
winged, ſejant, or, holding under one of his paws a book covered, ar- 
gent. Thoſe of Genoa, argent, a croſs, gules, with a crown cloſed for 
the iſland of Corſica ; and for ſupporters two griffins, or. The arms of 
Naples are, azure, ſemée of fleur-de-lis, or, with a label of five points, 
cules, ; | 
” The order of St. Januarius“ was inſtituted by the late King of 
Spain, when king of Naples, in July 1738. The number of knights is 
limited to thirty, and after the preſent ſovereign, that office of the or- 
der is to be poſſeſſed by the kiugs of Naples. All the knights muſt prove 
the nobility of their deſcent for four centuries, and are to be addreſſed by 
the title of excellency. St. Januarius, the celebrated patron of Naples, 
is the patron of this order. The © order of Annunciation” was inſtituted 
in the year 1355, by Amadeus V. count of Savoy, in memory of Ama- 
deus I. who bravely defended Rhodes againſt the Turks, and won thoſe 
arms which are now borne by the dukes of Savoy: “ gules, a croſs ar- 
gent.” It is counted among the moſt reſpectable orders in Europe: the 
knight muſt be of a noble family, but alſo a papiſt. In the year 1572, 
Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, inſtituted the“ order of St. Lazarus,” 
and revived and united to it the obſolete order of St. Maurice; which was 
confirmed by the pope, on the condition of maintaining two galleys 
againſt the Turks. | „ | 


obligation by yows as other orders. About the year 1400, Frederic 
il. emperor of Germany, inſtituted the „ order of . George,” and de- 
dicated it to St. George, tutelar ſaint and patron of Genoa. The doge 
15 perpetual grand-maſter. The badge, a plain crots enamelled, gules, 
Pendant to a gold chain, and worn about their necks. The croſs is alſo 
©nbroidered on their cloaks. In the year 1501, Caſimir of Medicis, 
brit grand: duke of Tuſcany, inſtituted the ©& order of $2. Stephen,” in 
$-100ry of a victory which ſecured to him the forereignty of that pro- 
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vince. He and his ſucceflors were to be the grand- maſters. The knights 


are allowed to marry, and their two principal conventual houſes are gt 
Piſa. It is a religious as well as military order, but the knights of jul. 
tice and the eccleſiaſtics are obliged to make proof of nobility of four 
deſcents. They wear a red croſs with right angles, orled or, on the left 
fide of their habit, and on their mantle. | | 

The order of the Holy Ghof?”” was founded with their chief ſeat, the 
hoſpital of that name in Rome, by pope Innocent III. about the year 
1198. They have a grand-maſter, and profeſs obedience, chaſtity, aud 
poverty. Their revenue is eſtimated at 24,000 ducats daily, with which 
they entertain ſtrangers, relieve the poor, train up deſerted children, &. 
Their enſign is a white patriarchal croſs with twelve points, ſewed on 
their breaſt on the left fide of a black mantle. The * order of 7: 


Chrift,” inſtituted by pope John XXII. was reformed and improved by 


pope Paul V. The reigning pope was to be always ſovereign of it, audit 
was deſigned as a mark of diſtinction for the pope's Italian nobility, bu 
on account of its frequent proſtitution, it has fallen into diſcredit. The 
« order of the Golden Spur” is ſaid to have been inſtituted by pope Pius 
IV. 1559, and to have been connected with the © order of Pius,“ ini. 
tuted a year afterwards ; but the badges were different. The knights 
of Pius are ſuppreſſed, and all that the knights of the Golden Spur hae 
preſerved to themſelves, is the title of counts of the ſacred palace of tie 
Lateran. The badge is a ſtar of eight points, white, and between tlic 
two bottom points, a ſpur, gold. | | 
HisToxy.] Italy was probably firſt peopled from Greece, as we lure 
mentioned in the introduction, to which we refer the reader for the an 
cient hiſtory of this country, which, for many ages, gave law to the thet 
known world, under the Romans. 1 
Fe empire of Charlemagne, who died in 814, ſoon experienced the 
ſame fate with that of Alexander. Under his tucceflors it was in a ſhort 
time entirely diſmembered. His ſon, Louis the Debonair, ſucceeded to 
his dominions in France and Germany, while Bernard, the grandſon 0! 


Charlemagne reigned over Italy and the adjacent iſlands. But, Bernard 


having lot his life by the cruelty of his uncle, againſt whom he had le- 
vied war, and Louis himſelf dying in 840, his dominions were divided 
among his ſons Lothario, Louis, and Charles. Lothario, with the title of 
emperor, retained Italy, Provence, and the fertile countries ſituated * 
tween the Saone and the Rhine; Louis had Germany ; and France tell 
to the ſhare of Charles, the youngeſt of the three brothers. Short, 
after this, Italy was rayaged by different contending tyrants; but in 0 
Otho the Great re- united Italy to the imperial dominions. Italy ar 
wards ſuffered much by the conteſts between the popes and the emper?” 
it was haraſſed by wars and internal divifions; and at length var 
principalities and ſtates were erected under different heads. ; 
Savoy and Piedmont, in time, fell to the lot of the counts of Mauriennc, 
the anceſtors of his preſent Sardinian majeſty, whoſe father became king 
of Sardinia, in virtue of the quadruple alliance concluded in 17189. 
of Savon; born 


* Charles Emanuel-Ferdinand-Maria, king of Sardinia, and duke he late ul 
| | I. the late un' 


May 24, 1751; married, in 1775, 1% Maria Adelheid, fiſter to Lovis XV 
fortunate king of the French. | 
5 Frothers and ſiſters of the king. 

1. Maria-Joſepha-Louiſa, born September 2, 1753; married to tk 
veuct, vid, France. 8 : 
2. Maria-Thereſa, born. ſan. 31, 1756 ; married to the count d' Artois, 
Os Auna-Maria-Cazoliua, born Dec. 17, 1757. | 
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The great duchy of Tuſcany belonged to "the emperor of Germany, 


M who governed 1t by deputies to the year 1240, when the famous diſtinc- 


tions of the Guelphs, who were the partiſans of the pope, and the 
Gibellines, who were in the emperor's intereſt, took place. The popes 
then perſuaded the imperial governors in Tuſcany to put themſelves 
under the protection of the church; but the Florentines in a ſhort time 
formed themſelves into a free commonwealth, and bravely defended their 
liberties againſt both parties by turns. Faction at laſt ſhook their free- 


dom; and the family of Medici, long before they were declared either 


princes or dukes, in fact governed Florence, though the rights and privi- 
leges of the people ſeemed ſtil! to exiſt. The Medici, particularly Col- 
mo, who. was deſervedly called the Father of his Country, being in the 
ſecret, ſhared with the Venetians in the immenſe profits of the Eaſt-In- 
dia trade, before the diſcoveries made by the Portugueſe. His revenue 
in ready money, which exceeded that of any tovereign prince in Europe, 
enabled his ſuccetlors to riſe to ſovereign power; and pope Pius V. gave 
one of his deſcendents (Coſmo, the great patron of the arts) the title of 
great-duke of Tuſcany in 1570, which continued in his family to the 
death of Gaſton de Medicis in 1737, without iſſue. The great-duchy 
was then claimed by the emperor Charles VI. as a fief of the empire, 
and given to his ſon-in-law, the duke of Lorrain (afterwards emperor, 
and father of Jofeph II.) in lieu of the duchy of Lorrain, which was 
ceded to France by treaty. Leopold, his ſecond ſon (brother and ſuc- 
ceſſor to the emperor Joſeph II.) upon the death of his father, became 


; gerand-duke. When he ſacceeded to the imperial crown, his ſon Ferdi- 


nand entered upon the ſovereignty of the grand-duchy of Tuſcany, who 
las now ſucceeded his father in the empire of Germany. Leghorn, 
which belongs to him, carries on a great trade: and ſeveral thips of very 
conſiderable force are now ftationed on the Tuſcan coaſts to prevent the 
depredations of the infidels. | | 

No country has undergone greater viciflitndes of government than 
Naples or Sicily, chicfly owing to the inconſtancy of the natives, which 
leems to be incorporated with their air. Chriſtians and Saracens by 
turns conquered it. The Normans under Tancred drove out the Sara- 
cens, and by their connections with the Greeks, eſtabliſhed there, while 
he reſt of Europe was plunged in monkiſh ignorance, a moſt reſpectable 
monarchy flourithing in arts and arms. About the year 1196, the popes 
being then all-powerful in Europe, their intrigues broke into.the ſucceſ- 
aon of Tancred's line, and Naples and Sicily at laſt came into the poſ- 
lellion of the French ; and the houſe of Anjou, with ſome interruptions 
and tragical revolutions, held it till the Spaniards drove them out in 
10, and it was then aunexed to the crown of Spain. | 

The government of the Spaniards under the Auſtrian line was ſo op- 
prethve, that it gave riſe to the famous revolt, headed by Maitlaniello, a 
lch, , Without ſhoes or ſtockings, in the year 1647. His 
Ts Vas 10 urpriſing, that he obliged the haughty Spaniards to abo- 

i the oppreſſive taxes, and to confirm the liberties of the people. Be- 


f. 4 TO 4 : 12 
ore thele could be re eſtabliſhed perfectly, he turned delirious, through 


15 Conting gitati ; ö 
0 continual agitations of body and mind, and he was put to death at 


1 89, last Emanucl-Cajetain duc d'Aofte, born July 24, 1759; married, April 25, 
J. Ma 3 5 to the preſent emperor. | i „ 
| „ i- Maria, due oe Montferrat, born September 12, 1 762. 
8 A lotta, born January 17, 1764. | ' 
Cbacles-Joſeph, duc de Genevois, born April 6, 1765. | 
; Joieph-Benedict, comte de Maurienne, born Octobcr 5, 1766, 


— 1 


co 
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the head of his own mob. Naples and Sicily continued witlf the öpa. 
niards till the year 1700, when the extinction of the Auftrian line Open- 
ed a new ſcene of litigation. In 1706, the archduke Charles, after. 
wards emperor, took poſſeſſion of the kingdom. By virtue of vario 
treaties, which had introduced Don Carlos, the king of Spain's fan, ty 
the poſſeſſion of Parma and Placentia, a new war broke out in 1733, be. 
tween the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, about the poſſeſſion of Na- 
ples; and Don Carlos was received into the capital, where he was pro- 
claimed king of both Sicilies : this was followed by a very bloody cam- 
paign, but the farther effuſion of blood was ftopt by a peace between 
France and the emperor, to which the courts of Madrid and Naples at 
firft demurred, but afterwards acceded in 1736, and Don Carlos re- 
mained king of Naples. Upon his acceſſion to the throne of Spain, in 
1759, it being found, by the inſpection of phyſicians, aud other trials, 
that his eldeſt fon was by nature incapacitated for reigning, and his fe- 
cond being heir-apparent to the Spaniſh monarchy, he reſigned the 
crown of Naples to his third fon, Ferdinand IV. who married an arch. 
ducheſs of Auſtria®. 0” = 
; The Milaneſe, the faireſt portion of Italy, went through ſeveral bands; 
the Vicontis were ſucceeded by the Galeazzos and the Storzas ; but fellat 
laſt into the hands of the emperor Charles V. about the year 1523, ho gene 
it to his ſon, Philip IT. king of Spain. It remained with that crown till the 
French were driven out of Italy, in 1703, by the imperialiſts. They 
were diſpoſſeſſed of it in 1745 ; but by the emperor's ceſſion of Naples 
and Sicily to the preſent king of Spain, it returned to the houte of Aut 
tria, who governed it by a viceroy, till the Jate conqueſt of it by the 
French, and the eſtabliſhment of the new Ciſalpine republic, of which it 
forms the principal part. Co | 
The duchy of Mantua was formerly governed by the family of Con. 
zaga, who, adhering to France, the territory was forfeited, as a fit c 
the empire to the houſe of Auſtria. Guaſtalla was ſeparated from it It 
1748, and made part of the duchy of Parma. 8 
Ihe firſt duke of Parma was natural fon to pope Paul III. the duciy 
having been annexed to the holy ſee in 1545, by pope Julius II. Tit 
deſcendents of the houſe of Farneſe terminated in the late queen: do 
ger of Spain, whoſe ſon, his preſent catholic majeſty, obtained the 
duchy, and his nephew now holds it, with the duchy of Placentia. | 
The Venetians were formerly the moſt formidable maritiwe power 
- Europe. In 1194, they conquered Conſtantinople itſelf, and held It il 
ſome time, together with great part of the continent of Europe and Al. 
They were more than once brought to the brink of deſtruction, by the col. 


3 > : bo ( 3 5 2 pe- 
federacies formed againſt them among the other powers of Europe, © 


cially by the league of Cambray, in 1509, but were as often ſaved bf 


the diſunion of the confederates. The diſcovery of a pafſage to Tr 
by the Cape of Good Hope, gave the firſt blow to their greatneſs, ſe 
_ loſt them the Indian trade. By degrees the Turks took from them de 
moſt valuable poſſeſſions on the continent; and fo late as the year, 


— | ge the 
: ; EOS . TE „ entholic majeſy. th 

* Ferdinand IV. king of the Two Sieilies, third ſon of his late catholie 1 e 
50; and matt“ 


king of Spain, born Jan. 12, 1751, aſcended the throne October 5, 14: Nog 
April 7, 1768, to the archducheſs Maria-Carolina-Louiſa, fiſter to the late ens” a 
whom he has had iſſue 15 children, 10 of whom are living: among whom ate, 
1. Maria-Thereſa, preſent emprefs of Gerirany, born June 6, 1771. 
2. Thereſa-Clementina, born November 23, 1775; married, Sep 
the archduke Ferdinand. | | | | 
3. Francis-Januarius, prince- royal, born Auguſt IT, 177441 married 
tiva, the archducheſs, September, 1790, 
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T 657 
they Joſt the Morea. In 1797 the French. ſeized upon the city of Ve- 
nice, aboliſhed its government, and ſoon after ceded it by treaty to the 


= emperor, with a conſiderable part of its continental territory. 


The Genoeſe for ſome time diſputed the empire of the Mediterranean 
ſea with the Venetians, but were ſeldom or never able to maintain their 
own independency by land, being generally protected, and ſometimes 
ſubjected, by the French and imperialiſts. Their doge, or firſt magi- 
firate, uſed to be crowned king of Corſica, though it does not clearly ap- 
pcar by what title. The ſucceſsful effort they made in driving the vic- 
torious Auſtrians out of their capital, during the war, which was ter- 
minated by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, has few parallels in 
hiſtory, and ſerves to ſhow the effect of deſpair under oppreſſion. Ge- 
noa has lately been revolutioniſed by France, and a new form of repub- 
lican government eftablithed there. 7 | | = 

The hiſtory of the papacy is connected with that of Chriſtendom it» 
ſelf. The moſt ſolid foundations for its temporal power were laid by 


= the famous Matilda, counteſs of Tuſcany, and heireſs to the greateſt 
3 part of Italy, who bequeathed a large portion of her dominions to the 


| famous pope Gregory VII. (who, before his acceſſion in 1073, was ſo 
| well known by the name of Hildebrand). It would be too tedious here 


to cuter into a detail of the ignorance of the laity, and the other cauſes 


that operated to the aggrandiſement of the papacy, previous to the 
reformation. Even ſince that ra, the ftate of Europe has been 
ſuch, that the popes have had more than once great weight in its 


4 public affairs, chiefly through the weakneſs and bigotry of temporal 


= princes, | 

Ihe papal power is evidently now nearly extinct. Even before the 
brelent times, when innovation and revolution have made ſueh rapid 
{trides, the pope was treated by Roman-catholic princes with very little 
more ceremony than is due to him as biſhop of Rome, and poſſeſſed of 
a temporal principality. In the preſent war, though he acted with 
confiderable caution and moderation, he co-operated with the allied 
powers againſt France: in conſequence of which, the French made an 
mcurfion into his territories, where they met with little reſiſtance, and 
compelled him to fign a peace on ſuch terms as they thought proper to 


3 dictate. He paid a confiderable contribution in money ; and conſented 
A that ſuch of the moſt valuable ſtatues and pictures in Rome, as com- 
= uwiſioners appointed for that purpoſe ſhould ſelect, ſhould be carried 


ray, and conveyed to Paris. But about the latter end of December, 


%% a riot happening at Rome, in which the French general Dupbot 
I nan, the 1 cench army, under general Berthier, marched againſt 
= (at city, entered it without reſiſtance, and, on the 15th of February, 


1 47 1 of liberty was planted, the papal government aboliſhed, 
. e eg, Pee declared by the French commander to have 
Þ the 11 5 0 5 ts of ſovereignty, and to conſtitute what was termed 
[ ues —_ ic. On the 20th of March the new conſtitution was 
; wee , = > e government declared to be veſted in five conſuls, com- 
[ den Ar dae OE 1 the direction of the French general as com- 
mp . ” Mice non, correſponding to the council of ancients 
Te ee e . called the repreſentatives of the people. 
F hind? 5 eee, in Rome when the French entered it, and ſuffer- 
Jen room Ae. made fo pritoner by them. They confined him to his 
Ina few 5 3 ſcal of confiſcation on every thing he had; but 
3 ; 5 they reſolved that he ſhould be ſent from Rome, and on the 
; 5 of the 20th of February he left that city, accompanied by 
1 e 2 U | | 
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a body of French cavalry, who eſcorted him to Sienna in Tuſcany; 
eee on the 20th of May, he was removed to a Carthufian convent 
within two miles of Florence; from which, after the recommencement 
of hoſtilities with the allies, he was again removed to Grenoble and 
Valence in France, at which latter town he died on the 19th of Anguft, 
1799. In the beginning of December a conclave was held ät Venice, 
and, on the 13th of March following, car dinal Chiaramonti was ele 
ed to the papal chair. 

In November, 1768, the king of Naples en d hoſtilities againſt 
the French, attacked the new Roman republic, and entered Rome in 

riumph. But this tucceſs was quickly followed by a fatal reverſe, 
The French, collecting their forces, not only ſoon regained Rome, 
bat totally defeated the Neapohtan army, made themſelves maſters of 
the city of Naples, and compelled its ſovereign to take refuge in the 
iſland of Sicily. The ſucceſſes which attended the arms of the Au. 
trians and Ruffians in the campaign of 1799, aided by the powerful 
co-operation of the Engliſh fleet under lord Nelſon, have, howerer, 
again expelled the French both from Naples and Rome, though the 
king of the Two Sicilies has not yet thought it ee to return 
to his capital. 

The late pope, John Angelo Braſchi, who took upon bim the name 
of Pius VI. was born at C eſena, December 27, 1717; elected pope 
February 15, 1775; dethroned by the French, aca d 15, 1798; and 
died at Valence, Auguſt 19, 1709. ; 

Gregory Barnabas "Chiaramonti, the pretent pope, Sho hay afumed 
the name of Pius VII. was born at Ceiena, Auguſt 14, 172, and 
elected pope, at Venice, EN * 1800. 
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The Grand Sicxok's dominions are divided inte 


1. TURKEY in EUROPE. 2 
2. TURKEY ix ASIA. 960,060 Sg. Miles, 
3. TURKEY ix AFRICA. | 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. 
Length 1000 }. 8 17 and 40 Eaſt long. 
Breadth 900 5 etween 7 30 and 49 North h lat. 


Containing 181 ,400 ſquare miles, with 44 inhabitants to each. 


Pooxnartes.] BOUNDED by Ruſſia, Poland, and bree. 
the North; by Circaſlia, the Black — eg 
pontis, Helleſpont, and Archipelago, on the Eaft; by cove T 1 
ean on the South; by the ſame ſca, and the Venetien an 
territc rics, on the wel. 
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Diviſions. __ Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. Sq. M. 


"I | ' { Crimand Little Torta. Precop > 

on the north coaſt of ry, and the ancient 1 Bachiſerai & * 20,200 

de Black Sea are Taurica Cherſone- j Katia 

the provinces of E | © Os | 

9 3 Tartary - - J Oczakow - 12,000 
f Beilarabia - - ) Bender - 8,000 


Belgorod 
| 5 North of the Danube Moldavia, olim Da- Jr 286, 000 
eee the provinces of 3 1 


| Walachia, another 

part of the ancient 

Dacia - - J) Tergoviſto - 10,500 
Bulgaria, the eaſt part] Widdin | 
of the ancient My- | Nicopoli 


fin = =: + SR 17,000 
FE | . Scopia - - 
. | South of the Danube | mo = wo york \ Belgrade. 
o * Semendria 22,70 


Niſſa 


Boſnia, part of the an- | g 
| cient Illyricum J Seraio = 8,640 
| Conſtantinople, N. 1. 
Romania, olim Thrace 41. E. I. 29.21. 200 
| Adrianople 
Macedonia J Strymon — - 18,980 
| Contefla 


b On the Boſporus and 
| Helleſpont + 


South of Mount Rho- | | 
WE Cope, or Argentum, Theſſaly, now Janna | Salonichi - 4,050 


the north part of the * _ {| Larifta 
ancient Greece | | Athen 
| Achaia and Bœotia, {| Thebes — 3,420 
i now Livadia- : Lepanto 22 5 
EpiruRuns +. - Chimera - = 955 
3 | Burtrinto | 
5 | Scodra | - 
1 I Albania -- +» , - 
| On the Adriatic Sea or | { Dulcigno 
, | Gulf of Venice, hee : 5 | ; 
ancient Illyricum | Dalmatia - - = Zara 4,560 


Narenza 


{ Raguſa Republic F _ Raguſa - 430 


| * The Ruſpans, in 1783, ſeized the Crimea, the principal part of this divifion; 
t and by a treaty, ſigned January 9, 1784, the Turks ceded it to them, with the Iſle of 
| Taman, and that part of Cuban which is bounded by the river of that name. The 
* have now only the Tartar nations beyond the river Cuban, and from the Black 
. republje of Raguſa, though reckoned hy geographers part of Turkey in Eu” 
not under the Turkith government. It is an ariftocratical ftete, formed nearly 
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Diviſions. 0 Subdivifions. : Chief Towns. Sq. M. 
2? Corinthia J Corinth 1 : 


Argos = |] Argos | 
| Napoli di Ro- 
| - | mania 
Sparta - »« + | Lacedzmon, 
| now Miſitra, 
- | | Jon the river 
In the Morea, the an- | Karale Tf" 
cient Peloponneſus, | | | 
being the ſouth divi- Olympia, where the > Olympia, or $7,229 
ſion of Greece, are games were held. | Longinica, on 5 
EE the river Al- 
phens | 
Modon + | 
| | Coron | 
Elis Patras | 
5 - Elis, or Belvi- 
dere on the 
5 | } river Peneus. J 


: 4 Areadia - =» 


SOIL, AIR, SEASONS, AND WATER. ] Nature has laviſhed upon the. 
inhabitants of Turkey all her bletlings in thoſe four particulars. The 
ſoil, though unimproved, is luxuriant beyond deſcription. The air is 
falubrious, and friendly to the imagination, unleſs when it is corrupted 
from the neighbouring countries, or through the indolence and un- 
cleanneſs of the Turkiſh manner of living. The ſeaſons are here re- 
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i _ _ gular and pleaſant, and have been celebrated from the remoteſt times of 
5 | antiquity. The Turks are invited to frequent bathings, by the purity 
* and wholeſomeneſs of the water all over their dominions. 
is _  MouNnrTaixs.] Theſe are the moſt celebrated of any in the world, 
148 and, at the ſame time, often the moſt fruitful. Mount Athos ſtands ona 
"I peninſula, running into the Mgean Sea; the mounts Pindus and Olym- 
ds pus, celebrated in Grecian fables, ſeparate Theſſaly from Epirus. Par: 
1: naſſus, in Achaia, ſo famous for being conſecrated to the Mules, is well- 
fy known. Mount Hemus is likewite often mentioned by the poets; 
1x but moſt of the other mountains have changed their names; witne!s the 
£ after the model of that of Venice. The government is in the hands of the nobility 
7s and the chief of the republic, who is ſiyled rector, is changed every mouth, and elect- 
| he palace and 


ed by fcrutiny or lot. During his ſhort adminiſtration, he lives in t 
wears a ducal habit. As the Raguſans are unable to protect themſelves, 


they make 


+3 | uſe of their wealth to procure them protectors, the chief of whom, for many NG 
„ was the grand fignor, They endeavour allo to keep upon good terms with the 5 
143 | netians, and other neighbouring ſtates. But in the -year 1783, 2 drpute gi 
*4 between them and the king of Naples, retpecting a claim of right to his appoin -\folf 
. commander of the Raguſan troops, It was terminated by the republic s e = 
24 under that king's protection. The city of Ragula is not above two miles in ge 
. ference, but it is well built, and contains ſome handſome edifices. won. NT l 
4 the Romith reh. 


Epidaurus was ſituated not tar from this city, The Raguſans profef 
gion, but Greeks, Armenians, and Turks, are tolerated. Almoſt a tle 
traders, and they keep ſo watchtul an eve over their freedom, that the gates 5 
of Raguſa are allowed to be open only a few hours in the day, The Janguag” 4 1 
in uſe among the Raguſans is the Sclavonian, but the greateſt part c. them Rn 
Italian. They have many trading veſſels, and are great carriers in the . zona 
like the Dutch, being conſtantly at peace with the piratical ſtates of Barbar. f 35 re- 
of Gravoſa and Stagno, 50 miles N. E. of Raguſa, are within the Lerritories e F which 
a there are alſo five ſmall ilands belonging to it, the principal o 

is Melida. | | 


|] the citizens are 


U 
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mountains Shua, Witoſka, Staras, Plamina, and many others. Even the 
moſt celebrated mountains above mentioned, have modern names im- 
poſed upon them by the Turks, their new maſters, and others in their 


neighbourhood. — | EY 
Se48.] The Euxine, or Black Sea; the Palus Mæötis, or Sea of Aſoph ; 


the Sea of Marmora, which ſeparates Europe from Aſia; the Archipe- 
lago; the Ionian Sea, and the Levant, are ſo many evidences that Turkey 


in Europe, particularly that part of it where Conſtantinople ſtands, of all 
other countries, had the beſt claim to be miſtreſs of the world. 
STRAITS.] Thoſe of the Helleſpont and Boſporus are joined to the 
Sea of Marmora , and are remarkable in modern as well as in ancient. hiſ- 
tory, The former, viz. the Helleſpont, or Dardanelles, is only two miles 


anch a half in breadth, and is famous for the paſſage of Xerxes over it, 


when about to-invade Greece, and of Alexander in his expedition againſt 
Alia. The former, for the more eaſy tranſportation of his numerous 


forces, laid a bridge of boats over it. It is allo celebrated by the poets in 


the ſtory of two lovers, Hero and Leander, of whom, the latter ſwam 
acroſs it to his miſtreſs, but one night was unhappily drowned. The 
Boſporns is about the ſame breadth, but has not been ſo much celebrated 
by hiſtorians and poets. „„ 


Rivess.) The Danube, the Save, the Neiſter, the Dneiper, and the 


Don, are the beſt known rivers in this country; though many others 


have been celebrated by poets and hiſtorians. 5 | 
Lakrs.) Theſe are not extremely remarkable, nor are they men- 


tioned with any great applauſe, either by the ancients or moderns. 
The Lago di Scutari lies in Albania. It communicates with the Lago 
di Plave, and the Lago di Holti. The Stymphalus, ſo famous for its 


harpies and ravenous birds, lies in the Morea ; and the Peneus, from its 


qualities, is thought to be the lake from which the Styx iſſues, conceived 
by the ancients to be the patlage into hell, 85 


METALS AND MINERALS.] Turkey in Europe contains a variety of 


all ſorts of mines ; and its marbles are eſteemed the fineſt in the world. 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS.] Theſe are excellent all over the Eu- 
ropran Turkey, eſpecially when aſſiſted by the ſmalleſt degree of in- 
duſtry, Beſides pot and garden herbs of almoſt every kind, this country 
produces, in great abundance and perfection, oranges, lemons, citrons, 
pomegranates, grapes of an uncommon ſweetneſs, excellent figs, al- 
monds, olives, and cotton. Beſides theſe, many drugs, not common in 
ether parts in Europe, are produced here. | 

ANIMALS. ] The Theflalian or Turkiſh horſes are excellent both 


for their beauty and ſervice. The black cattle are large, eſpecially in 


Greece. The goats are a moſt valuable part of the animal creation to 


the inhabitants, for the nutrition they afford, both of milk and fleſh, 
the large eagles which abound in the neighbourhood of Badadagi 
furniſh the beſt feathers for arrows for the Turkith archers, and they 
tell at an uncommon price. Partridges are very plentiful in Greece 
45 are all other kinds of fowls and quadrupeds all over Turkey in Eu- 
cope: but the Turks and Mahometans in general are not very fond of 
animal food. e „„ . 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, Almoſt every ſpot of ground, 
„ NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. every river, and every fountain 
in Greece, preſents the traveller with the ruins of a celebrated antiquity. 
"dans iſthmus of Corinth, the ruins of Neptune's temple, and the 
"care Where the Iſthmian games were celebrated, are ſtill viſible. 
mens, which contains at preſent above 10,000 inhabitants, is a fruitful 
CaO 20 3 | i 
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ſource of the moſt magnificent and celebrated antiquities in the worlds 
a minute account of which would exceed the limits of this work; but it 
will be proper to mention ſome of the moſt conſiderable. Among 3 5 
tiquities of this once ſuperb city, are the remains of the temple of) 


nerva, built of white marble, and encompaſſed with forty- lix flute Sp TY 


lumns of the Doric order, forty- two feet high, and ſeven feet and a hf 
in circumference: the architrave 15 adorned with baflo relievos, admira- 
bly executed, repreſenting the wars of the Athenians. To the ſonth- 
eaſt of the Acropolis, a citadel which defends the town, are ſeventecn 
beautiful columns of the Corinthian order, thought to be the remains g: 
the emperor Adrian's palace. They are of fine white marble, about 
fifty feet high, including the capitals and baſes. Juſt without the cit 
ſtands the temple of Theſeus, ſurrounded with fluted columns of 1: 
Doric order: the portico at the weſt end is adorned with the battle of the 
Ccntaurs, in baſto-relievo; that at the eaſt end appears to be a contin 
ation of the ſame hiſtor y: and on the outſide of the portico, in he 
fpaces between the trig! yphs, are repreſented the exploits of Thcteys, On 
the ſouth- weſt of » 4: ih is a beautiful ſtructure, commonly called the 
Lantern of Demoſthenes: this is a ſmall round edifice of-white mar! 
the roof of which is ſupported by fix fluted columns of the Cori. ba 
order, nine feet and a half high; in the ſpace between the colnmns art 
pannels of marble; and the w hole is covered with a cupola, carved with 
the reſemblance of ſcales: and on the frieze are beautifully repreſented, 
in relievo, the labours ot Hercules. Here are alſo to be ſeen the templt 
of the Winds, the remains of the theatre of Bacchus, of the maguiti- 
cent aqueduct of the eraperor Adrian, and of the temples of Jupiter 

lympius and Auguſtus. The remains of the temple of the oracle of 
Apollo are ſtill viſible at Caſtri, on the ſouth fide of Mount Parnaſſus, 
and the marble ſteps that deſcend to a pleaſing running water, ft ppoled 0 
be the renowned Caſtalian ſpring, with the niches for ftatoes in the 
rock, are ſtill difcernible. The er cave of Trophonius 1s ſtill a na- 
tural curioſity in Livadia, the old Bœotia. 


Mount Achos, which has been already mentioned, and which is com: 


monly called Monte Santo, lies en a peninſula which extends into tie 
Mgean Sea, and is indeed a chain of mountains, reaching the who! 

length of the peninſula, {even Turkiſh miles in length, and e Jil 
breadth; but it is only a ſingle mountain that is properly c- alled Athos, 
This 18 lo lofty, that on the top, is the ancients relate, the fu 10-rifins 
was beheld four hours ſooner the n by the inhabitants of the conlt :; and, 
at the ſolſtice, its hade reached into the Agora or market-place of 1 Mun; 


na, a town in Lemnos, Which iſland was c diftant eighty-ſeven miles eat ſte, 


ward. There are tweaty-two convents on Mount Athes, beſides a gre 
number of cells and grottos, with the habitations of no Jets-tl an 5x 
thouſand monks and bernmits; though the proper . who lire 

grottos, are not above twen! V: the other monks are: anchorites 5, or fut 1 
as live in cells. Theſe Greek MONKS, W ho call -therafelves the Inhav. 
tants of the holy mountains, are ſo far from being a tet of ſlothfut | people, 
that, beſides their daily bo Of religion, they cultivate. the olive ah l 
V! ineyards, are Carngnters, maſons, ſtone-cutters, cloth- won kes, 
&c. They alto live a very auſt. re life 5 their uſual food, inte ad of ile! iy 
being vegetables, dricd olives, figs, and other fruit; onionz, 
on certain days, Lent exceptad, fiſh. Their fafts arc many an“ 
which, with the health ates of the air, renders long revity 10 comm 
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funmmt, was acconnted very healthy, and ur ey to long life; 
I whence the inhabitants were called e or long-lived. We are 
1 Crther informed by Philoſtratus, in the life of Apollonius, that numbers 
: of philotophers 3 uſed to retire to this mountain, for the better contem- 
I plation of the heavens and of nature; and after their example the monks 
| Joubticſs built their cells. 

Cinits.] Conſtantinople, the capital of this great empire, is ſituated 
on the European fide of the Boſporus. It was built npon the ruins of 
the ancient ifyzantium, by the Roman emperor Conſtantine the Great, 
ada more inviting fituation than Rome, for the ſeat of empire. It be- 
came afterwards the capital of the Greek empire; and having eſcaped 
the deſtructive rage of the barbarous nations, it was the greateſt as well 
25 the moſt beautiful city in Europe, and the only one, during the 
Gothic ages, in which there remained any image of the ancient elegance 
in manners and arts. While it remained in the poſſeſlion of the Greek 
emperors, it was the only mart in Europe for the commodities of the 
Eaft Indies. It derived great advantages from its being the rendezvous 
of the cruſaders; and being then in the meridian of its glory, the Eu- 
ropean writers, in the ages of the cruſades, ſpeak of it with aſtoniſhment. 
Conſtantinople is at this day one of the fineſt cities in the world by its 
ſituation and its port. The proſpect from it is noble. The moſt regular 
part is the Beſeſtin, incloſed with walls and gates, where the merchants 
have their ſhops exce terily ranged. In another part cf the city is the 
Hinpoc done an oblong ſquare of 400 paces by 100, where they exerciſe 
on horſeback, The Meidan, or parade, is a large {pacious 14uare, the 
general reſort of all ranks. On the oppotite fide of the port are four 
© towns. but conſidereg as a part of the ſuburbs, their diſtance being ſo 
S ſmall a per :fon may eafily be heard on the other ſide. They are named 
Vera, Galata, Pacha, and Topbana. In Pera the foreign embaſſadors 
and all the Franks or ſirangers reſide, not being permitted to live in the 
ey, Galata alſo is moſtly inhabited by Franks, or Jews, and is a place 
of great trade. The city abounds with antiquities. The tomb of Con- 
ftantine the Great is ſtill preſerved. The moique of St. Sophia, once a 
. n ch new is thought in ſome retpects to exceed, in grandeur and 

uitecture, St. Peter's at Rome, The city is built in a triapgular form, 
WW! rich the ſeraclio ſtanding on a point of one of the angles, from whence 
there is a protpect of the delightful coaſt of the I.cfter Alia, which is not 
to be equalled, When we Lens ot the ſcraglio, we do not mean the 

partments in which the grand fignor's women are confined, as is com- 
m monly: imagined, but the whole incloſure of the Ottoman palace, which 
m night well ſuffice for a moderate town. The wall which ſurrounds the 
{eraglio | 18 oy feet high, having battlements, embratures, and towers, 
in the Iiyle of ancient fortifications, 'There are in it nine gates, but 
only two of them m agnificent; and from one of the. the Ottoman 
vourt takes the name of the Par te, or the Sublime Porte, in all public 
tanfattions aud records. Both the magnitude and population of Con- 
ſtautinople have been greatly exaggerated by credulous travellers. 
it is furrounded by a high and thick u all, with bartlements after the 
Orienial nianner, and towers, defended by a lined but ſhallow ditch, the 
ks of which are double on the land fide. Some authors have eſtimated 


„and, i. 55 contain above 800,000 inbabitants, and others 600,000, but, ac- 
»yercs cording to Mr. Dallaw: ay, do not exceed 400,000, including the ſub- 
mien Taten Galata. Pera, Fophana, and Scutari. Of theſe 200,000 are 
; Tron | T1 TKsS 


15 100,000 Greeks, and the remainder Jews, Armenians, and 
Hits of all the European nations. The city has dee ſuffered 
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great damage by fires, either owing to the narrowneſs of the ſtreets andthe 
ſtructure of the houſes, or the practices of the janiſaries, who, it is ſaid, 
fire the city as often as they are diſcontented with the government. In 
Auguſt, 1784, a fire broke out in the quarter ſituated towards the har- 


bour, and ſpread into other quarters, and about 10,000 houſes (moſt of 


which had been rebuilt ſince the fire in 1782) were conſumed. 

Oppoſite to the ſeraglio, on the Afiatic fide, and about a mile and a 
half diſtant, acroſs the water, is Scutari, adorned with a royal 
moſque, and a pleaſant houſe of the grand fignor. On the, hrow of an 
adjacent hill is a grand proſpect, embracing in one view the city of 
Conſtantinople, the ſuburbs Galata and Pera, the ſmall ſeas of the 
Boſporus and Propontis, with the adjacent countries on each ſhore, 

As to the population, manners, religion, government, revenues, learn- 
ing, military ſtrength, commerce, and manufactures of the Turks, the: 


depending on the ſame principles all over the empire, ſhall be mentioned 


under Turkey in Aſia. . 
Crin-TarTary, or the CRIMREA, is the ancient Taurica Cherſoneſus, 


and is a peninſula, lying on the Euxine, or Black Sea, by which it!s 


bounded on the weſt and ſouth, and on the eaſt and north-eaſt by that 


of Aſoph. It is between forty- four and forty-fix degrees north latitude, 
and thirty-four and thirty-ſeven degrees of eaſt longitude. 5 

This peninſula was eſteemed a part of Turkey in Europe, until it was 
ceded to Ruſſia, in conſequence of the peace in 1784. Many cities were 
built on it by the Greeks, particularly thoſe of Cherion, Theodoſia, Pan- 
ticapeum, and ſome others, which carried on a great trade with the Scy- 
thians, as well as with the Greek cities on the continent. Fo 

The moſt confiderable rivers in the Crimea are thoſe of Karaty and 
Salagir, both of which take an caſterly courſe. 5 | 

Of the towns in this part of the world we have bat very ſlight deferip- 


tions; and indeed where the country has been fo often the ſeat of war, 


and the inhabitants are ſtill ſo rude, very little can be expected from 
their buildings. Lady Craven, now the margravine of Anſpach, wo, 
without doubt. had acceſs to the beſt lodgings in the country, informs 
us, that “a Tartar's houſe is a very flight building, of only one {tory, 
without any chair, table, or piece of wooden furniture. Large cuthions 
are ranged round the room for ſeats; and, what is extremely convc- 
nient, there is more than double the ſpace of the room behind the wainlcot, 
which draws back in moſt places; ſo that in a place where the room ap- 
pears to be exceedingly ſmall and confined, there is yet every conveniency 
to be met with.” | > | | 2 
Among the curioſities in this country, we may reckon the ſource of the 
river Karuſa, which is ſituated among the rocks, in a very romantic 
manner, and riſes in a conſiderable ſtream. It was vifited by lach 
Craven in 1786. No lefs wonderful are thoſe lakes which receive the 
rivwets without any viſible outlet. This celebrated female traveller 
mentions a houſe near Sebaſtopol, ſituated in a very romantic manner at 
the foot of ſome rocks, from which iſſue many clear ſprings that amply 
ſupply the houſes and baths with water. On the ſummit of thele rocks 
there are places throngh which immenſe cables have certainly paſſed and 
been tied. The Tartars inſiſt that the ſea was once cloſe to the foot 0! 
then, and ſhips were faſtened there. Near Bachiſerai there 15 4 me p 
earth, exactly 'ike ſoap, which is reckoned very good for the ſkin, -” 
vaſt quantities f it are conſumed by the women at, Conſtantinople. Laa 
Craven beſtovs the greateſt encomium on the ſheep, which in this * 
inſula are innumerable, and afford the moſt beautiful and coſtly fleece. 
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The ſheep are all ſpotted ; the lambkins very beautiful, and they kill the 
ewes to have them before birth, when their tkins have ſmall ſpots, and 
are ſmooth like the fineſt and lighteſt ſattins. Coats lined with theſe 
{kins are called peliſſes; and as a great number of theſe ſmall animals 
muſt be killed to make the lining of one coat, this is one of the fineſt 
preſents the empreſs can make to an embaſſador. 8 

The peninſula of the Crimea has a conſiderable trade in what is called 
Morocco leather, of various colours, which is to be had very cheap, and 
like ſatin. At Bachiſerai there is a great trade of ſword-blades, knives, 
and hangers, many of which are not to be diſtinguiſhed from ſuch as 
are made at Damaſcus. | | on | 
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ISLANDS belonging to TURKEY in EUROPE, 


being part of Ancient GREECE. 


WE ſhall mention theſe iſlands chiefly for the uſe of ſuch readers 
as are converſant with ancient hiſtory, of which they make ſo di- 
ſtinguiſhed a part. | . N 13 

NEGRO PONT, the ancient Eubœa, ſtretches from the ſouth-eaſt to 
the north-weſt, and on the eaſtern coaſt of Achaia or Livadia. It is 
ninety miles long and twenty-five broad, and contains about 1300 ſquare 
miles. Here the Turkiſh galleys lie. The tides on its coaſts are irre- 
gular ; and the ifland itſelf is very fertile, producing corn, wine, fruit, 
and cattle, in ſuch abundance, that all kinds of proviſions are extremely 
cheap, The chief towns in the iſland are, Negropont, called by the 
Greeks Egripos, fituated on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of the iſland, on the 
aarroweſt part of the ſtrait; and Caſtel Roſſo, the ancient Caryſtus. 


I LEMNos, or STALIMENE, lies on the north part of the Ægean Sea or 


Archipelago, and is almoit a ſquare of twenty-five miles in length and 
breadth. Though it produces corn and wine, yet its principal riches 
E arile from its mineral earth, much uſed in medicine, ſometimes called 
EF terra Lemma, or terra ſigillata, becauſe it is ſealed up by the Turks, who 
receive from it a conſiderable revenne. ö | | 
Tenzpos is remarkable only for its lying oppoſite to old Troy, and 
being mentioned by Virgil as the place to which the Greeks retired, and 
left the Trojans in a fatal ſecurity. It has a town of the ſame name. 
SCYROS is about ſixty miles in circumference, and is remarkable chief- 


iy for the remains of antiquity which it contains: about three hundred 


Greek families inhabit it. | 5 
Lesnos, or MirvILE NE, is about ſixty miles long, and is famous for 


the number of philoſophers and poets it produced. The inhabitants 
were formerly noted for their prodigality. 


Soto, or Cros, lies about eighty miles weſt of Smyrna, and is about 


one hundred miles in circumference. This iſland, though rocky and 
montaimous, produces excellent wine, but no corn. It is inhabited by 
100,000 Greeks, 10,000 Turks, and about 3,000 Latins. It has 300 
churches, befides chapels and monaſteries; and a Turkiſh garriſon of 
1400 men. The inhabitants have manufactures of filk, velvet, gold and 
ler ſtuffs. The ifland likewiſe produces oil and ſilk, and the lentiſk- 
tree, or maſtic, from which the government draws its chief revenue. 

| = ng rote this, and almoſt all the other Greek iſlands, have in all 
s. : deen celebrated for their beauty, and their perſons have been the 

air perfect models of ſymmetry to painters and ſtatuaries. A late 
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learned traveller, Dr. Richard Chandler, ſays, „The beautify! Grech 
girls are the moſt ſtriking ornaments of Scio. Many of theſe were gt. 
ting at the doors and windows, twiſting cotton or ſilk, or eq; ploycd in 
ſpinning and necdle-work, and accoſted us with familiarity, bi adding Us 
welcome as we patied. The ſtreets on Sundays and hol: idays are fle 4 
with them in groups. They wear ſhort petticoats, reaching only to their 
knees, with white {ilk or cotton hoſe. Their head-dreſs, which is pecu- 
Har to the iſland, is a kind of turban; the linen fo white and hin: it 
jeemed ſnow. Their ſlippers are chiefly yellow, with a knut of red 
iringe at the heel. Some wore them faſtened with a thong. Their gu- 
ments were filk of various colours; and their whole app <A IN ſo fan- 
taſtic and lively as to afford us much entertainment. The Turks inhabit 
2 ſcparate quarter, and their women are concealed.” Among the pocts 
and hiſtorians ſaid to be born here, the inhabitants reckon Homer, and 
how 2 little ſquare hoate, which they call Homer's ſchool. 
Samos lics oppoſite to Epheſus, on the coaſt of Leſſer Aſia, about 
feven miles from the continent. It is thirty miles long, and fiftecn broad, 
This iſland gave birth to | Pytha; agoras, and is inhabited by Greek Clif 
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g Le 1 | nans, who are well treated by the Turks, their maſters. The e 
13H Samian wine is in high requett ; 5 an the ifland alto produces wool, hich 
5 : | they 1c} to the French; oil, pomegranates, and ilk. This iſland js fup- 
£8) | poted to have been the native Commer. of Juno; and ſome t:avelirrs 
4 | think that the ruins of her temple, and of the ancient city Samos, are the 
14M  Aneft remains of antiquity in the Levant. 3 
1 ; To the ſouth of Samos lies Paraos, about twenty miles in circum- 
„ ference, but ſo barren and dreary, that it may be called a rock rather 
5 than an iſland It has, however, a convenient haven; and the few 
PE 3 monks who are upon the iſland ſhaw a cave where St. Jon i 
F 4 tuppoled to have written the Apocaly ple. | 
144 The CycLADEs iſlands lie like a circle round 5 now called Dilli, 
4 ne chief of them, which is ſouth of the iflands Mycone and M irſe, and 
almoſt mid-way between the continents of Atja aud Europe. Thaugi 
# | Delos is not above fix miles in circ dumference, it is one of the moſt-cele- 
1  brated of all the Grecian iſlands, as being the birth-place of Apo loand 
5 Diana, the magnificent ruins of whoſe ten. ples are 1.1] vill ble his 
1 | iland is almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants. | | 
© - Paros lies between the iGands of Luxia and Melos. Like all the other = 
17 Greek iſland 5, it contains the moſt ftriking and magnificent ruins 01 at 
1% tiquity; but is chiefly renowned for the be auty and whitenet5 ol 15 ' 
„ marble. 3 
to ; __ _Cerrco, or CyTHERA, lies ſouth-eaſt of tl the ! Mor, ea, and is about fifiy + 
5 miles in circumference, but rocky and mountainous, and chicfly rem: k. 
1 able for Being! he favourite refidence ms 7 ö 0 
1*F SANTORIN is one of the fouthernmoſt iflands in the Archipelago, 4, 11 
„ | was formerly called Caliſta, and afterwards Thera. Thong! f. Cmmgy / 
„ | covered with pumice-ſtones, yet, through the induſtry of the inh; tent, 1 
1 who are about 10, 000, it produce es barley and wine, with jome hrs | * 
4 One- third of the p cople are of the Latin church, and ſubject to : a pop 1 =” 
biſhop. Near this ifland another arcle of the ſame name, e 2" Bs 
tom of the ſea, in 1707. At the time of its birth there was a1 ©: art ES 
quake, attended with moſt dreadful lightnings and thunders, an 3 1 
ing; of the ſea for ſeveral davs, ſo that, when it arots out of the (en, t | 
was a mere volcano; but the „ ſoon ceaſed, ft is about 200 fe ; hs 
above the ſea; and at the time of its firſt emerging, it was about ED 108 a 


broad, and five miles in circumterence, but it has fitzce incrcalcch 
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ginal ; but the ſea in their neighbourhood is ſo deep as not to be 


- tathomed. 


"The famous iſland of Reopes is fituated in the twenty-eighth degree 
of eaft longitude, and thirty-11x degrees thirty minutes north latitude, 
about twenty miles ſouth-weſt of the continent of Leſſer Aſia, being 
about fixty miles long, and twenty: ſive broad. This iſland is healthful 
and pleaſant, and abounds in wine, and many of the neceſſaries of life; 
hut the inhabitants import their corn from the neighbouring country. 

he chief town, which alſo bears the name of Rhodes, is fituated on the 
fide of a hill fronting the fea, and is three miles in circumference, inter- 
ſperſed with gardens, minarets, churches, and towers. The harbour of 
Rhodes is the grand fignor's principal arſenal for ſhipping, and the place 
i; eltcemed among the {ſtrongeſt fortreſſes belonging to the Turks. The 
euloflus of braſs, which anciently ſtood at the mouth of the harbour, and 


was fifty fathoms wide, was deſervedly accounted one of the wonders of 


the world: one foot being placed on each ſide of the harbour, ſhips 
palſed between its legs; and it held in one hand a light-houſe for the 
dirction of mariners. The face of the coloſſus repreſented the ſun, to 


- whom this image was dedicated; and its height was about 135 feet. 


The inhabitants of this iſland were formerly maſters of the fea; and the 
Rhodian law was the directory of the Romans in maritime affairs. The 
knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, after loſing Paleſtine, took this ifland 
from the Turks in 1308, but loſt it to them in 1522, after a brave de- 
fence, and afterwards retired to Malta. 

Caxpia, the ancient Crete, is {till renowned for its hundred cities, 
for its being the birth-place of Jupiter, the ſeat of legiſlature to all 
Greece, and many other hiſtorical and political diſtinctions. It lies be- 
tween thirty-tive and thirty-11x degrees of north latitude, being 200 


miles long, and fixty broad, almoſt equally diſtant from Europe, Aſia, 


and Africa, and contains 3,220 1quare miles. The famous Mount Ida 
nands in the middle of the ifland, and is no better than a barren rock; 
and Lethe, the river of oblivion, is a torpid ſtream. Some of the valleys 
of this iſſand produce wine, fruits, and corn; all of them remarkably ex- 


ccllent in their kind. The fiege of Candia, the capital of the iſland, in 


modern times, was far more wonderful and bloody than that of Troy. 


_ ihe Turks inveſted it in the beginning of the year 1645 ; and its Vene- 


dan garriſon, after bravely defending itſelf againſt fifty-ſix aſſaults, 
the latter end of September 1669, made, at laſt, an honourable ca- 


Pitulation. The fiege colt the Turks 180,000 men, and the Venetians 
50.000. 


Crpnvus lies in the Levant Sea, about thirty miles diſtant from the 


its of Syria and Paleſtine. It is one hundred and fifty miles long, and 
lexenty broad, and lies at almoſt an equal diſtance from Europe and 
Africa, It was formerly famous for the worſhip of Venus, the Cyprian 
gaddeſs; and, during the time of the cruſades, was a rich flonrithing 
Engdom, inhabited by Chriſtians. Its wine, eſpecially that which grows 
# ine bottom of the celebrated Mount Olympus, is the moſt palatable 
and the richeſt of all that grows in the Greek iflands. Nicoha is the 


capital, in the midſt of the country, and the ſee of a Greek archbiſhop ; 


1 c - . = X | 

dend, molt part of the inhabitants of the iſland are Greeks. Famaguſta, 
: f 1 — _ "£ . 2 . ry f > * / 
{> ancient capital, has a good harbour; and the natural produce of the 
$1] "7 28 75 . i Fu 1 4 . . oy 

wands fo rich, that many European nations find their account in keep- 


II J C01 17 8 Py DR — f . : 
'5 contuls retiding upon it; but the oppreſſions of the Turks have de- 


6 Ba a EM . 5 4 5 
Populated and impoverithed it to a ſurpriſing degree, ſo that the revenue 


veral other iſlands of the Archipelago appear to have had the like ori- 
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they get from it does not exceed 12501. year. The iſland prodnces gent 
quantities of grapes, from which excellent wine is made; and alſo cotton 
of a very fine quality is here cultivated, and oil, filk, and turpentine, Its 


female inhabitants do not degenerate from their anceſtors as devotees to 


Venus; and Paphos, that ancient ſeat of pleaſure and corruption, is one 
of the diviſions of. the iſland. Richard I. king of England, ſubdued Cy. 


prus, on account of its king's treachery; and its royal title was transfer- 


red to Guy Luſignan, king of Jeruſalem, from whence it paſſed to the 
Venetians, who ſtill hold that empty honour. : | 

The iſlands in the Ionian fea are, Sa PIEN Z A, STIVALI, Zantr, Cz. 
PHALONIA, SANTAMAURA, CoRFU, Fanxuv, and others of ſmaller note, 


particularly the Ifola del Compare, which would not deſerve mention, 


had itnot been the ancient Ithaca, the birth-place and kingdom of Ulyfles, 
Theſe iflands, in general, are fruitful, and belonged to the Venetians; | 
but, after the late revolution at Venice, paſſed into the poſſeſſion of the 
French republic. ene, | | 
ZaXxTE has a populous capital of the ſame name, and is a place of con- 
fiderable trade, eſpecially in currants, grapes; and wine. The citadel is 
erected on the top of a large hill, ftrong by nature, but now little better 
than a heap of ruins. Here is a garriſon of 500 men, but their chief de. 
pendence is on their fleet, and the iſland of Corfu. The inhabitants of 
Zante are about 30,000, moſtly Greeks, and friendly to ſtrangers. Cor- 
fu, which is the capital of that iſland, and the refidence of the governor- 
general over all the other iſlands, is a place of great ftrength, and its 
circumference about four miles. The Venetians are ſaid to have con- 
cerned themſelves very little about the welfare or government of theſe 
Hands, fo that the inhabitants, who are generally Greeks, bear a very in- 
different character. Their number at Cortu is eſtimated at 50,000, and 
their manners more ſevere than at Zante, | ; 


KA W +. 


As Aſia exceeds Europe and Africa in the extent of its territories, 
it is alſo ſuperior to them in the ſerenity of its air, the fertility 
of its ſoil, the deliciouſneſs of its fruits, the fragrancy and balſamie qua- 
lities of its plants, ſpices, and gums; the ſalubrity of its drugs; the quan. 
tity, variety, beauty, and value of its gems ; the richneſs of its metals, and 
the fineneſs of its filks and cottons. It was in Aſia, according to the {a- 
cred records, that the all-wiſe. Creator planted the garden of Eden, in 
which he formed the firſt man and firſt woman, from whom the race 0 
mankind was to ſpring. Aſia became again the nurſery of the world after 
the deluge, whence the deſcendents of Noah diſperſed their various co 
lonies into all the other parts of the globe. It was in Aſia that God placed 
his once favourite people, the Hebrews, whom he enlightened by revela- 
tions delivered by the prophets, and to whom he gave the Oracles of 
Truth. It was here that the great and merciful work of our redemption 
was accompliſhed by his divine Son; and it was from hence that the ligt 
of his glorious goſpel was carried, with amazing rapidity, into all the 
known nations by his diſciples and followers. Here the firſt CHI 
churches were founded, and the Chriſtian faith miraculouſly propagate. : 
and cheriſhed, even with the blood of innumerable martyrs. It _ 
Aſia that the firſt edifices were reared, and the firſt empires ſoun | 
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while the other parts of the globe were inhabited only by wild animals. 


On all theſe accounts, this quarter claims a ſuperiority over the reſt; but 


: ed that a great change hath happened in that part of it 
is pat wa which has loſt much of its ancient ſplendour; and from 
3 moſt populous and beſt cultivated ſpot in Aſia, is become a wild and 
uncultivated deſert. The other parts of Afia continue much in their 


former condition, the ſoil being as remarkable for its fertility as moſt 


of the inbabitants for their indolence, effeminacy, and luxury. This 
effeminacy is chiefly owing to the warmth of the climate, though in 
ſome meaſure heightened by cuſtom and education : and the ſymptoms 
of it are more or leſs viſible, as the ſeveral nations are ſeated nearer or 
farther from the north. - Hence the Tartars, who live near the ſame la- 
titudes with us, are as brave, hardy, ſtrong, and vigorous, as any Eu- 
ropean nation. What is wanting in the robuſt frame of their bodies, 
among the Chineſe, Mogul-Indians, and all the inhabitants of the moſt 
ſouthern regions, is in a great meaſure made up to them by the vivacity 


of their minds, and ingenuity in various kinds of workmanſhip, which 


our moſt {ſkilful mechanics have in vain endeayoured to imitate. 
This vaſt extent of territory was ſucceſſively governed, in paſt times, 


by the Atlyrians, the Medes, the Perſians, and the Greeks ; but the im- 


menſe regions of India and China were little known to Alexander, or 
the conquerors of the ancient world. Upon the decline of thoſe empires, 
great part of Aſia ſubmitted to the Roman arms; and afterwards, in the 
middle ages, the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, or, as they were uſualy called, 
Saracens, founded in Aſia, in Africa, and in Europe, a more extenſive em- 
pire than that of Cyrus, Alexander, or even the Roman, when in its 
height of power. The Saracen greatneſs ended with the death of Ta- 
merlane; and the Turks, conquerors on every ſide, took pofleſſien of the 


middle regions of Aſia, which they ſtill enjoy. Beſides the countries 


poflefled by the Turks and Ruſſians, Aſia contains, at preſent, three 


large empires, the Chineſe, the Mogul, and the Perſian, upon which the 


lefler kingdoms and ſovereignties of Aſia generally depend. The pre- 
vailing form of government, in this diviſion of the globe, is abſolute 


monarchy, If any of its inhabitants can be ſaid to enjoy ſome ſhare of 


liberty, it is the wandering trjbes, as the Tartars and Arabs. Many of 
the Afiatic nations, when the Dutch firſt came among them, could not 
conceive how it was poſlible for any people to live under any other form 
of government than that of a detpotic monarchy. Turkey, Arabia, 
Perſia, part of Tartary, and part of India, profeſs Mahometaniſm. The 


| Perfian and Indian Mahometans are of the ſect of Ali, and the others 
of that of Omar; but both own Mahomet for their lawgiver, and the- 


Koran for their rule of faith and life. In the other parts of Tartary, 


India, China, Japan, and the Abatic iſlands, they are generally heathens 


and idolaters. Jews are to be found every where in Aſia. Chriſtianity, 
though planted here with wonderful rapidity, by the apoſtles and primi- 
tive fathers, ſuffered an almoſt total eclipſe by the conqueſts of the Sara- 
cens, and afterwards of the Turks; incredible indeed have been the 


hazards, perils, and ſufferings of the catholic miſſionaries, to propagates 


their doctrines in the moſt diſtant regions, and among the grofleft idola- 
ters; but their labours have hitherto failed of ſuccets, owing in 2 great 
meaure to the ayarice, cruelty, and injuſtice, of the Europeans, who refort 
chither in ſearch of wealth and dominion. | 

The principal languages ſpoken in Aſia are. the modern Greek, the 


Jurkiſh, the Ruffian, the Tartarian, the Perſian, the Arabic, the Ma- 
Wan, the Chineſe, and the Japaneſe. The European languages are alto - 


— 


Voken upon the coaſts of India and China. 
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The continent of Aſia is ſituated between twenty. fiv 
grees of eaſt longitude, and between the equ 
of north latitude. It is about 4740 miles in length from tlie Dardaneſles 

on the weſt, to the eaſtern ſhore of Tartary ; | 
breadth, from the moſt ſouthern part of Malacca, to the moſt northern 
cape of Nova Zembla. It is bounded by the Frozen Ocean on the north; 
on the welt it is ſeparated from Africa by the Red Sea, and from Eu. 
rope by the Levant or Mediterranean, the Archipelago, the Helleſpont, 
the Sea of Marmora, the Bofporus, the Black Sea, the river Don, and 

a line drawn from it to the river Tobol, and from thence to the rive 
Oby, which falls into the Frozen Ocean. On the eaſt, it is bounded 
by the Pacific Ocean, or South Sea, which ſeparates it from America; 
and on the ſouth, by the Indian Ocean; fo that it is almoſt ſurrounded 
by the ſea. The principal regions which divide this country are as 


follow : 
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and about 4380 miles in 
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All the iflands of Aſia (except Cyprus, already acferibed 3 in the Le- 
N belonging to the Turks) lie in the Pacific or Eaſteru Ocean, and 
the Indian Seas; of which the p*incipel, where the Europeans trade or 
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Brea dth, 800 


the North; by Perſia 
and the Fans Sea on the South; and 


Hcheſpont, and Propontis, which ſep arate 
Weſt, 


Divif ifions. Subdivifions. 
| | 
{ $5 Trac Arabia, or Chaldea, 


| 85 . Diarbe 2c, or Meſopotamia, 
The einer Curdil tan, or Aflyria, 8 
provinces are * 1 i arcotnania, or Armenia, 
: Georgia, edis Min- 
ore lia anc Imaretta, aud \ 
part of Circafſia - - - - «+ 


. 1. Natolia Proper - . 
Natolia, or t he |, 5 5 5 N 
Lefler Aſa 4 ff 
on the welt, ; . 
V 
4. Cara mania cs.» 


DAG | > +=": 4 . FY 
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Vant Sea. } the Holy Land. 


Length, 1000 ; 27 and 40 Faſt longitude. ) 
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Boyxpautes,] BOUNDED by the Black Sea and Circaſſia on 


on the Eaſt; bv Arabia 
by the. Ar chipelago, the 
it from Europe, on che 


Chief Towns. 


Baftorah and Bagdad. 
Diarbec, Orfa, &c. 
Mouſul and Betlis. 
Erzerum aud Van. 
Teflis, Armarchia, & Ga- 
nie; Burſa, Nici, Senprua, 


ad Ephelus. | 


. Trapezond, 


and Sinope. 


Ajazzo and Marat. 
Satalia and Teraſſo. 
Aleppo, Antioch, Damaſ- 
cus, Tyre, Sidon, Tripoli, 
Scanderoon, Jeruſalem. 
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MovuNTAINs.] Theſe are famous in ſacred as well as profane Writ- 


ings. The moſt remarkable are, Olympus, Taurus, and Anti- taurus; 


Caucaſus and Ararat; Lebanon and Hermon. 

RIVERS.] The ſame may be obſerved of the rivers, which are the 
Euphrates, Tigris, Orontes, Mzander, Sarabat, Kara, and Jordan, 

AIR AND CLIMATE.] Though both are delightful in the utmoſt de. 
gree, and naturally ſalubrious to the human conſtitution, yet ſuch is the 
equality with which the Author of Nature has diſpenſed his benefits, that 
Turkey, both in Europe and Aſia, is often viſited by the plague; a tright. 
ful ſcourge to mankind wherever it takes place, but here doubly de. 
ſtructive, from the native indolence of the Turks, and their ſaperſtitions 
belief in a predeſtination, which prevents them from uſing the proper 
precautions to defend themſelves againſt this calamity, 1 

SOIL AND PRODUCE.) As this country contains the moſt fertile pro- 
vinces of Aſia, it is ſcarcely neceflary to inform the reader that it pro- 


duces all the luxuries of life in the utmoſt abundance, notwithitanding 


the indolence of its owners. Raw ſilk, corn, wine, oil, honey, fruit of 
every ſpecies, coffee, myrrh, frankincenſe, and odoriferous plants and 
drugs, are natives here almoſt without culture, which is practiſed chiety 
by Greek and Armenian Chriſtians. The olives, citrons, lemons, 


_ oranges, figs, and dates, produced in theſe provinces, are highly delici- 


ous, and in ſuch plenty, that they coſt the inhabitants a mere tritle, nd, 
it is ſaid, in ſome places nothing. Their aſparagus is often as large as a 
man's leg, and their grapes far exceed thoſe of other countries in large- 
neſs. In thort, nature has brought all her productions here to the highe! 
perfection. 2 5 „„ | 
ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS BY The ſame may be ſaid of their ani 
SEA AND LAND. mals. The breed of the Turkiſh and 
Arabian horſes, the latter eſpecially, are valuable beyond any in the world, 
and have conſiderably improved that of the Englith. We know ot 10 
quadrupeds that are peculiar to theſe countries, but they contain all that 
are neceſſary for the uſe of mankind. Camels are here in much requett, 
from their ſtrength, their agility, and, above all, their moderation il 


eating and drinking, which is greater than that of any other known an- 


mal. Their manufacture, known by the name oi camlets, was originally 


made by a mixture of camel's hair and filk, though it is now often mate | 


with wool and filk. Their kids and ſheep are exquiſte eating, and are 
1aid to ſurpaſs, in flayour and taſte, thoſe of Europe ; but their butchers 
meat in general, beef particularly, is not ſo fine. IE 

As to birds, they have wild fowl in great perfection: their oltriche: 
are well known by their tallneſs, ſwiftneſs in running, and ſtupidity, 
The Roman epicures prized no fith, except lampreys, mullets, aud 
oyſters, but thoſe that were found in Aſia. | | f 

METALS AND MINERaLs:] This country contains all the metas 
that are to be found in the richeſt kingdoms and provinces in Europe: 


and its medicinal ſprings and baths exceed thoſe of any in the knowl 


world. 
4 
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PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANN ERS, IRE opulation ” 
CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, 25 this great —_— 

is by no means equal, either in its extent or- fertility, nor have the 0 
geographers becn able to aſcertain it, vecauſe of the uncert 
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limits. It certainly is not ſo great as it was before the Chriſtian æra, or 
even under the Roman emperors; owing to various cauſes, and, above 
all, to the tyranny under which the natives live, and their polygamy, 
which is undoubtedly very unfavourable to population, as may be evinced 
from many reaſons ; and particularly, becauſe the Greeks and Arme- 
nians, among whom it is not practiſed, are incomparably more prolific 
than the Turks, notwithſtanding the rigid ſubjection in which they 


are kept by the latter. The plague is another cauſe of depopulation. 


The Turkith emperor, however, has more ſubjects than any two Euro- 
pean princes. =» | oy 3 

As to the inhabitants, they are generally well made and robuſt men: 
in youth, their complexions are fair, and their faces handſome ; their 
hair and eyes are black or dark brown. The women, when young, are 
commonly handſome, but they generally look old at thirty. In their 
demeanour, the Turks are rather hypochondriac, - grave, ſedate, and 
paſſive; but when agitated by paſſion, furious, raging, ungovernable z 
big with difimulation, jealous, ſuſpicious, and vindictive beyond con- 
ception: in matters of religion, tenacious, ſuperſtitious, and moxoſe. 


Though the generality ſeem hardly capable of much benevolence, or 


even humanity, with regard to Jews, Chriſtians, or any who differ from 
them in religious matters, yet they are far from being devoid of ſocial 
affections for thoſe of their own religion. But intereſt is their ſupreme 
good; and when that comes in competition, all ties of religion, conſan- 
guinity. or friendſhip, are with the generality, ſpeedily diflolved. The 
morals of the Afiatic Turks are far preferable to thoſe of the Europeang 
They are hoſpitable to ſtrangers, and the vices of avarice and humanity 


reign chiefly among their great men. They are likewiſe ſaid to be chari- 


table to one another, and punctual in their dealings. Their charity and 
public ſpirit is moſt conſpicuous in their building caravanſeras, or places 
ef entertainment, on roads that are deſtitute of accommodations, for the 
refreſhment of poor pilgrims or travellers, With the ſame laudable view 


= they ſearch out the beſt ſprings, and dig wells, which in thoſe countries 


are a luxury to weary travellers. The Turks fit croſs-legged upon mats, 
not only at their meals, but in company. Their ideas are ſimple and 
confined, ſeldom reaching without the walls of their own houſes, where 
they fit converſing with their women, drinking coffee, {ſmoking tobacco, 
chewing opium. They have little curioſity to be informed of the ſtate 
of their own or any other country. If a vitier, baſhaw, or other officer, 
i5 tarned out, or ftrangled, they ſay no more on the occaſion than that 
there will be a new viſier or governor, ſeldom inquiring into the reaſon 
of the diſgrace of the former miniſter. They are perfect ſtrangers to wit 
and agreeable converſation. They have few printed books, and ſeldom 
cad any other than the Koran, and the comments upon it. N othing is 
degotiated in Turkey without preſents; and here juſtice may commonly 
be bought and ſold. 8 - CT 
The Turks dine about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and ſup at five 
in the winter, and fix in the ſummer, «nd this is their principal meal, 
among the great people, their diſhes are ſerved up one by one; but 


they have neither knife nor fork, and they are not permitted by their re- 


— 


WM | rs „ a 
Lion to uſe gold or ſilver ſpoons. Their victuals are always high ſea- 


loned. Rice is the common food of the lower ſort, and ſometimes it is 
boiled up with gravy; but their chief diſh is pilau, which is mutton and 
* boiled to rags; and the rice being boiled quite dry, the ſoup is high 
en and poured upon it. They drink water, ſherbet, and coffee; 
e the only debauch they know is in opium, which gives them ſenſa- 
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Tied in a field by the iman or prieſt, who pronounces 
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tions reſembling thoſe of intoxication, Gueſts of high rank ſometime: 
have their beards perfumed by a female ſlave of the family. They are 
temperate and fober from a principle of their religion, which forhic; 
them the uſe of wine; though in private many of them indulge them. 
ſelves in ftrong liquors. Their common ſalutation is by an inclination 
of the head, and laying their right hand on their breaſt. They ſleep in 
inen waiſtcoats and drawers, upon mattreſſes, and cover themſelves with 
a quilt. Few or none of the conſiderable inbabitants of this vaſt empire 
have any notion of walking or riding either for health or diverſion, The 
moſt religious among them find, however, ſufficient exerciſe when they 
conform themſelves to the frequent ablutions, prayers, and rites preſcribed 
them by Mahomet. | | 
Their active diverſions confiſt in ſhooting at a mark, or tilting it with 
darts, at which they are very expert. Some of their great men are fond N 
of hunting, and take the field with numerous equipages, which ate 5 
joined by their inferiors; but this is often done for political purpots, ME 
that they may know the ſtrength of their dependents. Within door, FT] 
the cheſs or draught-board are their uſual amuſements; and if they #4] 
play at chance games, they never. bet money, that being prohibited by BY 
the Koran. | PE 
DRkss.] The men ſhave their heads, leaving a lock on the crown, 
and wear their beards long. They cover their heads with a turben, and 
never put it off but when they fleep. Their ſhirts are without collar, or 
wriſtband. and over them they throw a long veſt, which they tic witha 
ſaſh, and over the veſt they wear a looſe gown ſomewhat ſhorter. Thei 
breeches, or drawers, are of a piece with their ſtockings ; and intiead of 
ſhoes they wear ſlippers, which they put off when they enter a temple er 
houſe. They ſuffer no Chriftians, or other people, to wear white tur- 
bans. The dreſs of the women differs little from that of the men, only 
they wear ſtiffened caps upon their heads, with horns fomcthing like a 
mitre, and wear their hair down. | When they appear abroad, they are i0 
muffled up as not to be known by their neareſt relation. Such of the 
women as are virtuous, make no uſe of paint to heighten their beauty, 
or to diſguiſe their complexion ; but they often tinge their hands and 
feet with henna, which gives them a deep yellow. The men make die 
of the tame expedient to colour their beards. | | 
Mau rraces.] Marriages in this country are chiefly negotiated by 
the ladies. When the terms are agreed upon, the bridegroom Þ3* 
down a ſum of money, a liceafe is taken ont from the cadi, or proper 
magiſtrate, and the parties are married. The bargain is celebrated, ® 
in other nations, with mirth and jollity; and the money is generauy e 
ployed in furniſhing the houſe of the young couple. They are not 
lowed by their law more than four wives, but they may have as m 


concubines as they can maintain. The wealthy Turks, theretore; 4 
| as the) 


are improperly called in Europe, their ſeraglios. But all tele ir 
dulgences are iometimes inſufficient to reſtrain their unnatural dens. 
FunERrals.j The burial of the Turks are decent. The pers 
attended by the relations, chanting paſſages from the Koran; 3s ow 
les), they 4e v* 
a funeral ferne 
The male relations expreſs their bit 
on certain d. 
and, tlie 


* 


being depoſited in a moique (for io they call their tem; 


at the time of the interment. 
by alms and prayers; the women, by decking the tomb 
with flowers and green leaves; and, in mourning for a hutb 48 
wear a particular head- dreſe, and leave off all finery for twelye mom 


Rezicrow.] The eſtabliſhed religion is the Mahometan, ſo called 
from Mahomet, the author of it, ſome account of whom the reader will 
find in the following biftory of Arabia, the native country of that im- 
poſtor. The Turks profeſs to be of the ſect of Omar; but theſe are ſplit 
into as many ſectaries as their neighbours the Chriſtians, There is no 
ordination among their clergy ; any perſon may be a prieſt that pleaſes 


. to take the habit, and perform the functions of his order, and may lay 


down his office when he pleaſes. Their chief prieſt, or mufti, ſeems to 
have great power in the ſtate. „ 7 | 

ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS, } The Turkiſh government hav- 
AND RESTRICTIONS OF CHRISTIANS. { ing formed theſe into part of its 
finances, they are tolerated where they are moſt profitable ; but the 
hardihips impoſed upon the Greek church are ſuch as muſt always diſ- 
poſe that people to favour any revolation of government. Conſtantinople, 
Jeruſalem, Alexandria, and Antioch, are patriarchates; and their heads 
are indulged, according as they pay for their privilege, with a civil as 
well as an eccleſiaſtical authority over their votaries. The ſame may 
be ſaid of the Neſtorian and Armenian patriarchs ; and every great city 
that can pay for the privilege, has its archbithop or bithop. All male 
Chriſtians pay alto a capitation tax from ſeventeen years old to fixty, ac- 
cording to their ſtations. : ; „„ 

The inſulting diſtinction of Chriſtian and Mahometan (ſays Mr. 
Eton), is carried to ſo great a length, that even the minutiz of dreſs are 
rendered ſubjects of reſtriction. A Chriſtian muſt wear only clothes and 
| head-dreifes of dark colours, and ſuch as Turks never wear, with ſlip- 
pers of black leather, and mult paint his houſe black, or dark brown. 
The leait violation of theſe frivolous and diſguſting regulations is pu- 
niſbed with death. Nor is it at all uncommon for a Chriſtian to have 
his head ſtruck off in the ſtreet, . for indulging in a little more foppery 
of dreſs than the ſultan or viſier, whom he may meet iacognito, ap- 
proves. If a Chriftian ſtrikes a Mahometan, he is moſt commonly put 
to death on the ſpot, or at leaſt ruined by fines and teverely baſtinadoed 
and if he ſtrikes, though by accident, a ſherif, or deſcendant of Maho- 
met, who wears the green turban, of whom there are thouſands in 
lome cities, it is dcath without remiffion. | | | | 

The Turkiſh language is derived from the Zagutai, a dialect of the 
Tartarian. It js the eaficit of any we are 'acquainted with, becauſe it 
is the molt regular. It has only one conjugation of verbs, one, declenſion 
of nouns, and no gender, There is no exception nor any uregular verb 


or noun in the language. It is not very copious, yet it is manly, energe- 


tic, and ſonorous. Jo ſupply the want of words, their writers fre- 
quently mix with it the Arabic and Perfian. The Greeks ſpeak a 
modernited Greek, and in the Afiatic provinces the Arabic and a dialect 
of the Syriac is ſpoken, A. ſpecimen of the modern Greek follows in their 
paternoſter ; 8 | | 
Taler bemas, opios iſo ces tos ouranons : bagiaſthito to onoma ſou : na erti be 
baſilia fou e to thelema ſou na genetcz itzon eu 10 ge, os is ton ouranen : to 
ptjom: hemds doze hemas ſemoren ; he ficboraſe hemos ta crimata bemon itzone, 
4 bemas fichoraſomen ERkinous a0 hemas athkoun : ke meu ternes' bemas 78 
to pirqſio, alla ſoſon bemas azo to karo, Amen. 3 
LEANING AND LEARNED MEN. ] "he Turks till of late profeſſed a 
fovereign contempt tor our learning. Greece, which was the native 
_comttry of genius, arts, and ſciences, produces at preſent, beſides Turks, 
_ *rmerons bands of Chriſtian biſhops, prietts, and monks, who in gene- 


I BY... - : . 8 1 þ 
l are as ignorant as the Turks themſelves, and are divided into various 
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abſurd ſects of what they call Chriſtianity. The education of the Turk: 


ſeldom extends farther than reading the Turkiſh language, and the 
Koran, and writing a common letter. Their juriſprudence and theolo 

conſiſt only of commentaries on the Koran; their aſtronomy is aftroly. 
gy, and their chemiſtry alchemy ; of the hiſtory and geography of other 
countries they are perfectly ignorant. Some of them underſtand aftro- 


nomy, ſo far as to calculate the time of an eclipſe; but the number of 


theſe being very ſmall, they are looked upon as extraordinary perſons. 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, } Theſe are ſo various, that they 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 1 furniſhed matter for many 
voluminous publications. Theſe countries contained all that was rich 
and magnificent, in architecture and ſculpture; and neither the barba. 
rity of the Turks, nor the depredations they have ſuffered from the Eu- 
ropeans, ſeem to have diminiſhed their number. They are more cr less 
perfect, according to the air, foil, or climate, in which they ſtand, and 
all of them bear deplorable marks of neglect! Many of the fineſt temples 
are converted into Turkiſh moſques, or Greek churches, and are more 


disfigured than thoſe which remain in ruins. Amidſt ſuch a vaſt varie 


of curioſities, we ſhall ſelect ſome of the molt ſtriking. | 
Balbec is ſituated on a riſing plain, between Tripoli, in Syria, and 


Damaſcus, at the foot of Mount Libanus, and is the Heliopolis of | 
Cœlo-Syria. Its remains of antiquity diſplay, according to the et 


judges, the boldeſt plan that ever was attempted in architecture. 
The portico of the temple of Heliopolis is inexpreſſibly ſuperb, 
though disfigured by two Turkiſh towers. The hexagonal court 


behind it is now known only by the magnificence of its ruins. The 


walls were adorned with Corinthian pilafters and ftatues, and it opens 
into a quadrangular court of the ſame taſte and grandeur. - The great 
temple to which this leads is now ſo ruined, that it is known only by 
an entablature, ſupported by nine lofty columns, each conſiſting of 
three pieces joined together by iron pins, without cement. Some of 
thoſe pins are a foot long, and a foot in diameter ; and the ſordid 
Turks are daily at work to deſtroy the columns for the ſake of the 
iron. A ſmall temple is ſtill ſtanding, with a pedeſtal of eight columns 
in front, and fifteen in flank, and every-where richly ornamented wit 
figures in alto-relieyo, and the heads of gods, heroes, and emperors. To 
the weſt of this temple is another, of a circular form, of the Corinthian 
and I6nic order, but disfigured with Turkiſh moſques and houſes. 
The other parts of this ancient city are proportionably beautiful and 
ftupendous. | + 
Various have been the conjectures concerning the founders of theſe 
immenſe buildings. The inhabitants of Afia aſcribe them to Solomon, 
but ſome make them ſo modern as the time of Antoninus Pius. F m_ 
accetiors 
may have rebuilt ſome part of them, yet the boldneſs of their architec: 
ture, the beauty of their ornaments, and the ſtupendous execution : 
the whole; ſeem to fix their foundation to a period before the wrt 
tian æra, though we cannot refer them to the ancient times - 4 
Jews, or Phenicians, who probably knew little of the Greek ſty 4. 
e city encompa 
000 in number, 
houſes built out 
\bourhood fur. 
he ſtones, not 
4 broad, 


ed with a wall. The inhabitants, who are about 5 
chiefly Greeks, live in or near the circular temple, in 
of the ancient ruins. A free-ſtone quarry in the neigh 
niſhed the ſtones for the body of the temple ; and one of t 
quite detached from the bottom of the quarry, is 70 feet long, 1 


L 


9 
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and 14 feet five inches deep: its weight muſt be 1135 tons. A coarſe 
white marble quarry, at a greater diſtance,. furnithed the ornamental 


parts. ; 


Palmyra, or, as it was called by the ancients, Tadmor in the deſert, is 
ftnated in the wilds of Arabia Petræa, in about 33 deg. of N. lat. and 


200 miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Aleppo. It is approached through a nar- 
row plain, lined as it were with the remains of antiquity; and opening 
all at once, the eye is preſented with the moſt ſtri king objects that are to 
be found in the world. The temple of the Sun lies in ruins; but the 
acceſs to it is through a vaſt number of beautiful Corinthian columns of 
white marble, the grandeur and beanty of which can only be known by 
the plates of it, which have been drawn and publiſhed by Mr. Wood, 
who, with his friends, viſited it ſome years ago, purpoſely to preſerve 
ſome remembrance of ſuch a curiofity. As thoſe drawings, or copies 
from them, are now common, we muſt refer the reader to them, eſpe- 
cially as he can form no very adequate ideas of the ruins from a printed 
relation. Superb arches, amazing colunms, a colonnade extending 4000 
feet in length, terminated hy a noble mauſoleum, temples, fine porticos, 
pcriſtyles, intercolumniations, and entablatures, all of them in-the higheſt 
niyle, and finiſhed with the moſt beautiful materials, appear on all hands, 
but ſo diſperſed and disjointed, that it is impothible from them to form 
an idea of the whole when perfect. Theſe ſtriking ruins are contraſted 
by the miſerable huts of the wild Arabs, who reſide in or near them. 
Nothing but ocular proof could convince any man, that ſo ſuperb a 
city, formerly ten miles in circumference, could exiſt in the midſt of 
what now are tracts of barren uninhabitable ſands. Nothing however is 
more certain than that Palmyra was formerly the capital of a great king- 
dom, that it was the pride as well as the emporium of the eaſtern world, 
and that its merchants dealt with the Romans and the weſtern nations, 
tor the merchandiſes and luxuries of India and Arabia. Its preſent 
altered fituation, therefore, can be accounted for only by natural cauſes, 
which have turned the moſt fertile tracts into barren deſerts. The 
Aſiaties think that Palmyra, as well as Balbec, owes its original to 
Solomon ; and in this they receive ſome countenance from ſacred hiſ- 
tory. In profane hiſtory it is not mentioned before the time of Marc 
Antony; end its moſt ſuperb buildings are thought to be of the lower 
empire, about the time of Gallienus : Odenathus, the laſt king of Pal- 
myra, was highly careffed by that emperor, and even declared Auguſtus. 
His widow, Zenobia, reigned in great glory for ſome time; and Longi- 
nus, the celebrated critic, was her ſecretary. Unwilling to ſubmit to 
the Roman tyranny, the declared war againſt the emperor Aurelian, 
fo took her priſoner, led her in triumph to Rome, and butchered her 
principal nobllity, and, among others, the excellent Longinus. He aft- 
erwards deſtroyed her city, and maffacred its inhabitants, but expended 


I Pa BIR out of Zenobia's treaſures in repairing the temple of the 
| OW, the majeſtic ruins of which have been mentioned. None of 


” gan inſcriptions reach above the Chriſtian æra, though there 
1 e dere that the city itſelf is of much higher antiquity. The 
J 5 I ona ſome efforts to reſtore it to its ancient ſplen- 
_ 4 without” effect, for it dwindled, by degrees, to its preſent 
wretched ſtate. © It has been obſerved, very juſtly, that its architecture, 


5 85 ; | 
nd the proportions of its columns, are by no means equal in purity to 


hoſe of Balbec, ©. 8 8 | 

Gro ing can be more futile than the boaſted antiquities ſhown by the 

and Armenian prieſts in and near Jeruſalem, 
1 


which is well known 
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to have been ſo often raſed to the ground, and re-built anew, that no 
ſcene of our Saviour's life and ſufferings can be aſcertained ; and yet 
thoſe eccleſiaſtics ſubſiſt by their forgeries, and pretending to guide tra- 
vellers to every ſpot mentioned in the Old and New Teſtament, They 
are, it is true, under ſevere contributions to the Turks, but the trade 
fill goes on, though much diminiſhed in its profits. The church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, as it is called, ſaid to be built by Helena, mother to © 
Conſtantine the Great, is ſtill ſtanding, and of tolerable good architec- 4 
ture; but its different diviſions, and the diſpoſitions made round it, ax , WE 
_ chiefly calculated to ſupport the forgeries of its keepers. Other churches ME 
built by the tame lady are found in Paleſtine; but the country is ſo al. 1 
tered in its appearance and qualities, that it is one of the moſt deſpicable Fr] 
of any in Aſia, and it is in vain for a modern traveller to attempt to face ET 
in it any veſtiges of the kingdom of David and Solomon. But the molt $1 
fertile country, abandoned to tyranny and wild Arabs, muſt in time be- Wi 
Ji come a deſert. Thus oppreſſion ſoon thinned the delicious pliins of #1] 
4 Italy; and the noted countries of Greece and Afia the Lets, once 
* the glory of the world, are now nearly deſtitute of learning, arts, aud 
people. DE | | 8 
Mecca and Medina are curioſities only through the ſuperſtition of the 
Mahometans. Their buildings are mean, when compared to European 
houies or churches; and even the temple of Mecca, in point cf archi. 
tecture, makes but a mean appearance, though erected on the ſpot 
where the great prophet is ſaid to have been born. The fame may be 
| Taid of the moſque at Medina, where that impoſtor was buried; ſo that 
the vaſt ſums ſpent yearly by Mahometan pilgrims, in vifiting tho 
places, are undoubtedly converted to temporal uſes. Between the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, where ſome ſtuperſtitious and viſionary people 
have ſonght the ſituation of Paradiſe, there are ſome tracts which un. 
doubtedly deſerve that name. The different rains, ſome of them inex- 
prefiibly magnificent, that are to be found in thoſe immenſe regions, cat 
not be appropriated with any certainty to their original founders; 10 
great is the ignorance in which they bave been buricd for thele thouſand 
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1 years paſt, It is, indeed, eaſy to pronounce whether the ſtyle of cheit 
118 buildings be Greek, Roman, or Saracen : but all other information nault 
: 4 | come from their inſcriptions. | | gs | 

T4 The neighbourhood of Smyrna (now called Iſmir) contains many Ve" 


Juable antiquities. The ſame may be ſaid of Aleppo, and a number : 
other places, celebrated in antiquity. The fite of old Troy cannot be 


TP diſtinguiſhed by the ſmalleſt veſtige, and is known only by its being - 

4 polite to the iſle of Tenedos, and the name of a brook which the poet 

2 magnified into a wonderful river. A temple of marble, built in m—_ 

74 of Auguſtus Cæſar, at Milaſſo, in Caria, and a few fiructvres 0! - 

A433 ſame kind in the neighbourhood, are among the antiquities that are : 

4H entire. Three theatres of white marble, and a noble circus neal Laodi- = . 
1 cea, now Latakia, have luffered very little from time or barbariſm Hog | 2 
; þ ] ſome travellers think they diſcern the ruias of the celebrated templee 1 
. Diana, near Epheſus. 3 . + af Wt 
"T5 Carey ęiriks, MOSQUES, AND } Theſe are very numerous, a 1 l 
* | OTHER BUILDINGS, the ſame time, very e 1 
1 bocauſe they have little or no trade, and are greatly deca) ec Be 1125 jp 
34 . ancient grandeur. Scanderoon ſtands upon the fiie of Old aqui de ti 


15 but it is now almoſt depopulated. Superb remains of antiquity ple rank 
zn its neighbourhood. Aleppo, however, preſerves 4 debe Sn 
among the cities of the Afiatic Turkey. It is {till the capital Meet 


1 
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and is ſuperior in its buildings and conveniences to moſt of the Turkiſh 
cities. The houſes, as uſual in the eaſt, conſiſt of a large court, with a 
dead wall to the ſtreet, an arcade or pizza running round it, paved with 
marble, and an elegant fountain of the ſame in the middle. Aleppo, 
and its ſuburbs, are ſeven miles in compaſs, ſtanding on eight ſmall 
hills, on the higheſt of which the citadel, or caitle, 1s erected, but of no 
great ſtrength. An old wall, and a broad ditch, now in many places 
turned into gardens, ſurround the city, which was eſtimated by the late 
Dr. Ruſſel to contain 230,000 inhabitants, of whom 30,000 were Chrit- 
tians and 5,000 Jews ; but at preſent, according to Mr. Eton, it does 
not contain more than 50,000, which depopulation has chiefly taken 
place fince 1770. Whole ſtreets are uninhabited, and bazars abandoned. 
WE Þ1t is furniſhed with moſt of the conveniences of life, excepting good 
= water, within the walls, and even that is ſupplied with an aqueduct, 
| diſtant about four miles, ſaid to have been erected by the empreſs Helena. 
The ftreets are narrow, but well paved with large 1quare ſtones, and are 
kept very clean. Their gardens are pleaſant, being laid out in vine- 
yards, olive, fig, and piſtachio trees : but the country round is rough and 
barren, Foreign merchants are numerous here, and tranſact their bufi- 
neſs in caravanſeras, or large ſquare buildings, containing their ware- 
houſes, lodging- rooms, and compting-houſes. This city abounds in neat, - 
and ſome of them magnificent moſques, public bagnios, which are very 
retreſhing, and bazars or market-places, which are formed into long, nar- 
row, arched, or covered ttreets, with little thops, as in other parts of the - 
ext. Their coffee is excellent, and-confidered by the Turks as a high 
luxury; and their ſweetmeats and fruits are delicious. European mer- 
chants live here in greater ſplendor and ſafety than in any other city of 
the Turkiſh empire, in conſequence of particular capitulations with the 
Porte. Coaches or carriages are not uſed here, but perſons of quality ride 
on horſeback, with a number of ſervants before thera, according to 
their rank. The Englith, French, and Dutch, have conſuls, who are 
much reſpected, and appear abroad, the Englith eſpecially, with marks 
of diſtinction. = 8 5 4 8 
bagdad, built upon the Tigris, not far, it is ſuppoſed, from the ſite of 
ancient Babylon, is the capital of the ancient Chaldea, and was the me- 
tropolis of the caliphate, under the Saracens, in the twelfth century. _ #4 
This city retains but few marks of its ancient grandeur. It is in the t4 
torm of an irregular ſquare, and rudely fortified ; but the conveniency 4 
of its ſituation renders it one of the ſeats of the Tarkith government, and —_— 
it has ſtill a conſiderable trade, being annually vifited by the Smyrna, 11 
Aleppo, and weſtern caravans. The houſes of Bagdad are generally s 
large, built of brick and cement, and arched over to admit the tree cir- 
culation of the air; many of their windows are made of elegant Venc- 
tian glaſs, and the ceilings ornamented with chequered work. Moſt of 14 
the houſes have alſo a court-yard before them, in the middle of which is 'Þ 
mall plantation of orange-trees. The number of houſes is computed TH 
27 5,000, each of which pays an annual tribute to the baſhaw, which „ 
i: calculated to produce 300, 000l. ſterling. Their bazars, in which their 
| eee have cheir hops, are tolerably handſome, large, and extenſive, 
led with thops of all kinds of merchandiſe, to the number of 12,000. 
theſe were erected by the Perfians, when they were in poſſeſſion of the 
ic, as were allo their bagnios, and almoſt every thing here worthy 
the notice of a traveller. The population of Bagdad has, however, 
9 catly declined within theſe few years. The plague of 1773 carried off ! 
two-thirds of the inhabitants, who now ſcarcely amount to 20,000 ; for * 


— 


19, as ad Aleppo, whole ſtreets and bazars are deſolate, In this city are 
| Di 2X4 . 


df 
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five moſques, two of which are well built, and have hand ame domes, 


covered with varnithed tiles of ſeveral colours. Two chapels are yer. 


mitted for thoſe of the Romiſh and Greek perſuaſions. On the north. 
weſt corner of the city ſtands the caſtle, which is of white ſtone, ang 
commands the river, conſiſting of curtains and baſtions, on which ſome 


large cannon are mounted, with two mortars in each baſtion; but in the 


year 1779 they were ſo honey-combed and bad, as to be ſuppoſed not to 
fupport one firing. Below the caſtle, by the water-ſide, is the palace of 
the Turkiſh governor ; and there are ſeveral ſummer-houſes in the rizer, 
which make a fine appearance. The Arabians who inhabited this city 
_— the caliphs were remarkable for the purity and elegance of their 
lalect. 3 2 | | 

Ancient Aſſyria is now called the Turkiſh Curdiſtan, though part of 
it is ſubject to the Perſians. The capital is Curdiſtan, the ancient Ni. 
neveh being now a heap of ruins. Curdiſtan is ſaid to be for the mot 
part cut out of a mountain, and is the reſidence of a viceroy, or begler- 
beg. Orfar, formerly Edeſſa, is the capital of the fine province of Me. 


ſopotamia. It is now a mean place, and chiefly ſupported by a ma. 


nufacture of Turkey leather. Mouſul is alſo in the ſame province, a 
large place, fituated on the weſt ſhore of the Tigris, oppoſite where Ni- 
neveh formerly ſtood. | f é 
Georgia, or Gurgiſtan, now no longer ſubject to the Turks, is cliefl 
peopled by Chriſtians. The natives of this country are a brave war- 


Uke race of men. Their capital, Teflis, is a handſome city, and makes 


a fine appearance ; all the houſes are of ſtone, neat and clean, with flat 
roofs, which ſerve as walks for the women, but the ſtreets are dirty and 
narrow; its inhabitants being about 30,000. It is fituated at the toot 
of a mountain, by the ſide of the river Kur, and is ſarrounded by ſtrong 
walls, except on the fide of the river. It has a large fortreſs on the de. 
clivity of the mountain, which is a place of refuge for criminals and 


debtors, and the garriſon conſiſts of native Perſians. There are thirteen | 


Greek churches in Teflis, ſeven Armenian, and one Roman-catholic 
church ; the Mahometans who are here have no moſques. In the neigh 
bourhood of the city are many pleaſant houſes, and fine gardens. The 
Georgians, in general, are, by ſome travellers, ſaid to be the handſomeſt 
people in the world; and ſome think that they early received the prac- 
tice of inoculation for the ſmall-pox. They make no ſcruple of {cling 
and drinking wines in their capital, and other towns; and their valour 
has procured them many diſtinguiſhing liberties and privileges. Lately 
they have formed an alliance with Ruſſia, under the brave prince Herac: 
lius; as has the czar or prince Solomon, ſovereign of Immeretta, à dt 


ſtrict between the Caſpian and Black Seas, who is diſtinguiſbed from 


his ſubjects (all of the Greck religion) by riding on an aſs, aud wear. 
ing boots. | . 

The ancient cities of Damaſcus, Tyre, and Sidon, ſtill retain part - 
their former trade. Damaſcus is called Sham, and the approach to! 
by the river is inexpreffibly beautiful. It contains a fine moique, 13 
was formerly a Chriſtian church. It ſtill is famous for its ſtee] _— ? 
ſuch as ſword-blades, knives, and the like, the excellent temper of WIC 
is ſaid to be owing to a quality in the water. 3 
faQure alſo thoſe beautiful ſilks, called damaſks, from their ci), = 
carry on a confiderable traffic in raw and worked filk, roſe-watel, . 
trated from the famous damaſk roſes, fruits, and wine. The re 
bourhood of this city is ſtill beautiful, eſpecially to the Turks, . 1 
ligbt in verdure and gardens. Sidon, now Said, which likewiſe lies : 
in the ancient Phœnicia, has ſtill ſome trade, and a tolerable harbour. 


whicit 


The inhabitants Want * 


: 
£ 
1 
1 


the Earth. 
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mous formerly for its rich dye, is now inhabited by ſcarcely any but a 
few miſerable fiſhermen, who live among the ruins of its ancient gran- 
deur. There are ftrong walls on the land ſide, of ſtone, eighteen feet 
high, and ſeven broad. Ihe circumference of the place is not more 
than a mile and a half, and Chriſtians and Mahometans make up the 
number of about five hundred. Some of the ruins of ancient Tyre are 
ſtill vifible. The pavements of the old city, Mr. Bruce tells us, he ſaw, 
and obſerves that they were ſeven feet and a half lower than the ground 
upon which the preſent city ſtands. Paſſing by Tyre (lays our author, 
who deſerves much praiſe for ſome happy elucidetions of ſcripture), I 
came to be a mournful witneſs of the truth of that prophecy, ; That 
Tyre, Queen of Nations, thould be a rock for fiſhers to dry their nets 
on *. Two wretched fiſhermen, with miſerable nets, having juſt given 
over their occupation, with very litile ſucceſs, I engaged them, at the 
expenſe of their nets, to drag in thoſe places where they ſaid ſhell-ftith 
might be caught, in hopes to have brought out -one of the famous pur- 


ple fiſh. I did not ſucceed ; but in this I was, I believe, as lucky as 


the old fiſhers had ever been. The purple fiſh at Tyre ſeems to have 
been only a concealment of their knowledge of cochineal, as, had they 
depended upon the fith for their dye, if the whole city of Tyre applied 
to nothing elſe but fiſhing, they would not have coloured twenty yards 
of cloth in a year Þ. 


Natolia, or Afia Minor, comprehending the ancient provinces of Ly- 


dia, Pamphylia, Piſidia, Lycaonia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Pontus, or 


Amaſia; all of them territories celebrated in the Greek and Roman hiſ- 
tory, are now, through the Turkiſh indolence and tyranny, either forſaken, 


or a theatre of ruins. The ſites of ancient cities are ſtill diſcernible ; and 


ſo luxurious is nature in thoſe countries, that in many places ſhe trrumphs 
over her forlorn condition. The ſelfiſh Turks cultivate no more land 


than maintains themſelves, and their gardens and ſummer-houſes fill up 
the circuit of their moſt flouriſhing cities. The moſt judicious travel- 


lers, upon an attentive ſurvey of thoſe countries, fully vindicate all that 


has been ſaid by ſacred and profane writers of their beauty, ſtrength, 
tertility, and population. Even Paleſtine and Judza, the moſt deſpica- 
ble at preſent of all thoſe countries, lie buried within the luxuries of 


their own ſoil. The Turks ſeem particularly fond of repreſenting it in 


the moſt gloomy colours, and have formed a thouſand talſehoods concern- 

ing it, which, being artfully propagated by ſome among ourſelves, have 

impoſed upon weak Chriſtians *. | = 
COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] Theſe objects are little attended 


toin the Turkiſh dominions. The nature of the government deſtroys 


* Ezek. chap. xxvi. 5, 

1 Bruoe's Travels, vol. I. Introduction, p. lix. | | DE: 

4 The late reverend Dr. Shaun, profeiſor of Greek at Oxford, who ſeems to have 
examined that contitry with an uncommon degree of accuracy, and wasqualified by the 
ſoundeſt philofophy to make the moſt juſt obſervations, ſays, that, were the Holy Land 
as well cultivated as in former times, it would be more fertile than the very beſt parts 
of Syria and Chouicia, becauſe the ſoil is generally much richer, and, every thing con- 
adered, vietds larger crops. Therefore the barrenneſs, (ſays he,) of which ſome au- 
ti.crs complain, does it proceed from the natural untruitfulneſs of the country, but 
from the want ot the inhabitants, the indolence which prevails among the few who 
Poſſoſs it, and the perpetual difcords and depredations of the petty princes who ſhare 
this fine country, Indeed, the inhabitants can have but little inclination to caltivate 
n. uin Paleſtine,” ſays Mr. Wood, „we have often ſeen the huſhandman 
„ KcCOMPanied by an armed friend, to prevent his being robbed of the ſeed,” 


An „afte H oe; 0 
d, aſter all, whoever fuxs is uncertain whether he ſhall ever reap the harveſt. 


ſowiue 
0 


Tyre, now called Sur, about twenty miles; diſtant from Sidon, ſo fas 
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the ſuperſtition of the ſultan; he knows that any attempt to viol: 
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that happy ſecurity which is the mother of arts, induſtry, and commerce. 
and ſuch is the debaſement of the human mind, when botne down by 
tyranny and oppreſſion, that all the great advantages of commerce, which 
nature has, as it were, thrown under the feet of the inhabitants by their 
fituation, are here totally neglected. The advantages of Tyre, Sidon 
Alexandria, and all thoſe countries which carried on the commerce of 
the ancient world, are overlooked. The Turks command the navios. 
tion of the Red Sea, which opens a communication to the ſouthern 
ocean, and preſents them with all the riches of the Indies. Whoever 
looks on a map of Turkey, mult admire the ſituation of their capital, 
upon a narrow ftrait that ſeparates Europe from Afia, and communi. 
cates on the ſouth with the Mediterrancan Sea, thereby opening a fal. 
face to all the European nations, as well as the coaſt of Africa, The 
fame ſtrait, communicating northwards with the Black Sea, opens 
paſſage, by means of the Danube and other great rivers, into the in- 
terior parts of Germany, Poland, and Ruſſia, | 

In this extenfive empire, where all the commodities neceſſary for the 
largeſt plan of induſtry and commerce are produced, the Turks content 
themſelves with manufacturing cottons, carpets, leather, and ſor, 
The moſt valuable of their commodities, fach as filk, a variety of drugs, 
and dyeing ſtaffs, they generally export without giving them much ad. 
ditional value for their own labour. The internal commerce d tle 
empire is extremely ſmall, and managed entirely by Jews and Arme- 
nians. In their traffic with Europe, the Turks are altogether pale. 
The Englith, French, Dutch, and other Europeans, reſort hither with - 
their commodities, and bring back thoſe of Turkey in the time bot 
toms. They ſeldom attempt any diſtant voyages, and are potictl:d of 
only a few coaiting veſſels in the Aſiatic Turkey, their chief royal nary 
lying on the fide of Europe. The inattention of the Turks to objets 
of commerce is perhaps the beſt ſecurity to their government. The be- 
lance of power eſtabliſhed among the princes of Europe, and their td. 
louſies of one another, ſecure to the Turks the poffetiion of countries 
which, in the hands of the Ruſſians, or any active ſtate. might cndange! 
the commerce of their neighbours, eſpecially their trade with India.“ 

\ CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.|] The Turkiſh government 15 
commonly exhibited as a picture of all that is ſhocking and unnaturalin 
arbitrary power. But from the accounts of Sir James Porter, who It 
fided at the Porte, in quality of embaſſador from his Britannic majelty, 
it appears that the rigours of that deſpotic government arc conſiderably 
moderated by the power of religion. For though in this empire there 
is no hereditary ſucceſſion to property, the rights of individuals may be 
rendered fixed and ſecure, by being annexed to the church, which 
:5 done at an inconſiderable expenſe. Even Jews and Chriſtians Ma) 
in this manner ſecure the enjoyment of their lands to the lateſt potiery; 
and ſo ſacred and inviolable has this. law been held, that there 
FL» | GY 2 everie 
no inſtance of an attempt on the fide of the prince to treſpaſs or re 


it. Neither does the obſervance of this inſtitution altogether de pag 
ate 


would ſhake the foundations of his throne, which is ſolely ſupported ©} 
the laws of religion. Were he to tranſgreſs theſe laws, be would . 
come an infidel, and ceaſe to be the lawtul ſovereign. The fame 0 
ſervation extends to all the rules laid down in the Koran, which Wt 
deſigned by Mahomet both as a political code and as a religious f A i 
The laws there enacted, having all the force of religious Pr 2 
ſupport them, are inyiolable; and by them the civil rights of the Mans 


(] 


VL; 


—— 
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metans are regulated. Even the comments on this book, which explain 
the law where it is obſcure, or extend and complete what Mahomet had 
left imperfect, are conceived to be of equal validity with the firſt inſtitu- 
tions of the prophet and no member of the ſociety, however powertul, 
can tranſgreſs them without centure, or violate them without puniſh 
gent. : | ; : 
; The Afiatic Turks, or rather ſubjects of the Turkiſh empire, who 
hold their poſſeſſions by a kind of military tenure, on condition of their 
ſerving in the field with a particular number of men, think themſelves, 
while they perform that agreement, almoſt independent of the emperor, 


who ſeldom calls for the head or the eſtate of a ſubject who is not an 
immediate ſervant of the court. The moſt unhappy ſubjects of the 


Turkith government are thoſe who approach the higheſt dignities of 
ſtare, and whoſe fortunes are conſtantly expoſed to ſudden alterations, 
and depend on the breath of their maſter. There is a gradation of great 
officers in Turkey, of whom the viſier, or prime miniſter ; the kiaja, 
ſecond in power to the viſier; the reis-eftendi, or ſecretary of ſtate; and 
the aca of the janiſaries, are the moſt conſiderable. Theſe, as well as 
the mafti, or high prieſt, the paſhas, or governors of provinces, the 
eivil judges, and many others, are commonly raiſed, by their applica- 
tion and afliduity, from the meaneſt ſtations in life, and are often the 
children of Tartar or Chriſtian ſlaves taken in war. "Tutored in the 
fohool of adverfity, and arriving at pre-eminence through a thouſand 
difficulties and dangers, theſe men are generally as diſtinguiſhed for 
abilities as deficient in virtue. They poſſeſs all the diffimulation, in- 
trigne, and corruption, which often accompanies ambition in a humble 
rank; and they have a farther reaſon for plundering the people, becauſe 
they are uncertain how long they may poſſeſs the dignities to which 
they have attained. The adminiſtration of juſtice, therefore, is extreme- 
1y corrupt over the whole empire; but this proceeds from the manners 
of the judges, and not from the Jaws of the kingdom, which are found- 
ed upon very equitable principles, | 

Revenues, ] The riches drawn from the various provinces of this 
emp.re mult be immenſe. The revenues ariſe from the cuſtoms, and 
a variety of taxes which fall chiefly on the Chriſtians, and other ſub- 
jects, not of the Mahometan religion. The rich pay a capitation tax of 
thirty ſhillings a year; tradeſmen fifteen ſhillings, and common labour- 
ers ſix ſhillings and ten-pence halfpenny. Another branch -of the re- 
venue ariſes from the annual tribute paid by the Tartars, and other na- 
tons bordering upon Turkey, but governed by their own princes and 
laws. Thele form what are called the miri, and amount to about four 
millions and a half ſterling. ' All theſe, however, are trifling, when 
compared with the vaſt ſums extorted from the, governors of provinces, 


and officers of ſtate, under the name of preſents. Theſe barpies, to in- 


emniſy themſelves, as we have already obſerved, exerciſe every ſpecies 
© © opprethion that their avarice can ſuggeſt, till, becoming wealthy from 
the vitals of the countries and people they are ſent to govern, their riches 
frequently give riſe to a pretended ſuſpicion of difloyalty or miſconduct, 
and the whole fortune of the offender devolves to the crown. The de- 
OA victim is feldom acquainted with the nature of the offence, or 
e en. of his accuſers ; but, without giving him the leaſt opportu- 
wk e ng, - defence, an officer is diſpatched, with an i mperial de- 
| 1 eres his head. The unhappy paſha receives it with the 
„ Th, will of 8 Nn it on his head, and after he has read it, ſays, 
11 1 5 TOC and the emperor be done, Or lome ſuch expreſtion, teſ- 

uns 25 entire reſignation to the will of his prince. Then he takes 
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the ſilken cord, which the officer has ready in his boſom, and havin 
tied it round his own neck, and faid a ſhort prayer, the officer ſerraq 
throw him on the floor, and drawing the cord tight, ſoon diſpatch him: 
after which his head is cut off, and carried to court. 
Foxcss. ] The militia of the Turkiſh empire is of two forts: the fir 
have certain lands appointed for their maintenance, and the other j; 
paid out of the treaſury. Thoſe that have certain lands amount tb 1 
about 208,000 effective men. Befides theſe, there are alſo certain aux. T1 
tary forces raiſed by the tributary countries of this empire; as the Tx. ME 
tars, Walachians, Moldavians, and, till of late, the Georgians, who ar 
commanded by their reſpective princes. The khan of the Crim Ty. 
tars, before his country was ſubjected to Ruſſia, was obliged to furnifh 
100,000 men, and to ferve in perſon, when the grand-fignor took the 
field. In every war, befides the above forces, there are preat numbers 
of volunteers, who live at their own charge, in expectation of ſucceed- 
ing the officers. Theſe adventurers do not only promiſe theroſelves an 
eftate if they ſurvive, but are taught, that if they die in war againk the 
Chriſtians, they ſhall go immediately to Paradiſe. The forces which re 
ceive their pay from the treaſury are called the ſpahis, or horte-cuards, 
and are in number about 12, 000; and the janiſaries, or foot-guards, who 
are efteemed the beſt ſoldiers in the Turkiſh armies, and on whom they 
principally depend in an engagement. Theſe amount to about 15,000 
men, who are quartered in and near Conſtantinople. They frequently 
grow mutinous, and have proceeded 1o far ſometimes as to depole tlie 
ſultan. They are ecucated in the ſeraglio, and trained up to the exer- 2 
ciſe of arms from their infancy ; and there are not leſs than 100,000 B 
foot ſoldiers ſcattered over every province of the empire, who procure = 
themſelves to be regiſtered in this body, to enjoy the privileges of jait- 
ſaries, which are very great, being ſubject to no juriſdiction but that ot 
their aga, or chief commander. Mr. Eton ſtates the number of Ja. 
nifaries at 113,400, the whole of the Turkiſh infantry at 207,400, and 
the cavalry at 181,000; making a total of 388,000. But, deducting 
from theſe the leventis, who belong to the fleet, and can only be en. 
ployed near the coaſt where the fleet is; the garriſons of Conſtas ind. 
ple, and the fortreſſes and frontiers in Europe and Afia ; the boltangees 
who only march when the grand-ſignor takes the field; the mi 
and ſuch as ſerve the vifier, the beglerbegs, and paſhas, and never $9 
into the battle; the remainder of effective men will amount oniy d 
186,400. Yet the Porte, (adds he,) has often found it difficult to aſſem- 
ble 100,000 men; and, in 1774, with its utmoſt efforts, could only 
bring into the field 142,000. 5 5 
Ak MS Ax D TITLES.) The emperor's titles are ſwelled with all the | 
pomp of eaſtern magnificence. Be is ſtyled by his ſubjects, the _— 
of God, a God on earth, Brother to the Sun and Moon, Diſpoſer of all earthly 
Crowns, &c. The grand-fignor's arms are, vert, a creſcent, argen 
creſted with a tarban, charged with three black plumes of heron 5 qui 
with this motto, Donec totum impleat orbem. | s the 
Coukxr AND SERAGL10.] Great care is taken in the education 0 = 
youths who are defigned for the ſtate, the army, or the navy but t ed 
are ſeldom preferred till about forty years of age, and they r iſe Th 
merit. They are generally the children of Chriſtian m__ on 
taken in war, purchaſed, or preſents from the viceroys and 8 5 
diſtant provinces, the moſt beautiful, well- made, and ſprightly che, 
that ean be met with, and are always reviewed and approved © 
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The ladies of the ſeraglio are a collection of beautiful young women, 
chiefly ſent as preſents from the provinces and the Greek illands, moſt of 
them the children of Chriſtian parents. The brave prince Herachus, 
ſome years lince, aboliſhed the infamous tribute of children of both 
ſexes, which Georgia formerly paid every year to the Porte. The num- 
her of women in the haram depends on the taſte of the reigning monarch. 


the preſent ſultan has nearly 1000. On their admiſſion, they are com- 
mitted to the care of old ladies, taught to ſew and embroider, muſic, 
dancing, and other accompliſhments, and furniſhed with the richeſt 
clothes and ornaments. They all fleep in ſeparate beds, and between 
T every fifth there is a preceptreſs. Their chief governeſs is called Eaton 
= 4a, or governeſs of the noble young ladies. There is not one ſervant 


the laſt that is entered-ſerves her who preceded her, and herſelf. Theſe 


| 1 ignor removes from one place to another, when a troop of black eunuchs 
ES conveys them to the boats, which are incloſed with lattices and linen 

EX curtains; and when they go by land, they are put into cloſe chariots, and 
ſignals are made at certain diſtances, to give notice that none approach 


E the roads through which they march. Among the emperor's attendants 
0 are a number of mutes, who act and converſe by ſigns with great quick- 
R EZ neſs; and ſome dwarfs, Who are exhibited for the diverſion of his 
e Z maj eſty . | | | 


? ET OkIGIN AND PROGRESS OP THE TURKS.] It has been the fate of the 


0 more ſouthern and fertile parts of Aſia, at different periods, to be con- 
muered by that warlike and hardy race of men, who inhabit the vaſt 


e | 
5 | country known to the ancients by the name of Scythia, and among the 
2 ' moderns by that of Tartary. One tribe of theſe people, called Turks 
f or Turcomans, which name fignifies 2wanderers, extended its conqueſts 
. under various leaders, and during ſeveral centuries, from the ſhore of the 
ig Calpian to the Straits of the Dardanelles. Being long reſident, in the 
1 capacity of body- guards, about the courts of the Saracens, they embraced 
1 the doctrine of Mahomet, and acted for a long time as mercenaries in the 
" armics of contending princes. Their chief refidence was in the neigh- 
4 bourhood of Mount Caucaſus, from whence they removed to Armenia 
90 4 Major, and after being employed as mercenaries by the ſultans of Perfia, 
10 bey ſeized that kingdom about the ycar 1037, and ſpread their ravages 
_ = =! over the neighbouring countries. Bound by their religion to make 
ol converts to Mahometaniſm, they never were without a pretence for in- 
racing and ravaging the dominions of the Greek emperors, and were 
the emetimes commanded by very able generals. Upon the declenſion of 
—_ te caliphate or empire of the Saracens, they made themſelves maſters 
155 e Paleſtine ; and the viſiting of the holy city of Jernfilem being then 
at, part of the Chriſtian exerciſes, in which they had been tolerated by the 
ils, oaläcens, the Turks laid the European pilgrims under ſuch heavy con- 
1 tributions, and exerciſed ſuch horrible crueltics upon the Chriſtian inhabi- 
the | Ants of the country, as gave riſe to the famous cruſades, which we have 
ther mentioned more fully in the introduction. = 
heir Wit unfortunately happened, that the Greek ernperors were generally 
ther I os Jealous of the progreſs of the Chriſtians than the Turks; and 
rs Of : ough, after oceans of blood were ſpilt, a Chriſtian kingdom was erected 
dren A J erutalem, under Godfrey of Boulogne, neither he nor his fucceſſors 
; the dere polleſſed of an 


y real power of maintaining it. The Turks, about 


among them, for they are obliged to wait on one another by rotation: 


ladies are ſcarcely ever ſuffered to go abroad, except when the grand- 


Sultan Selim had two thouſand ; Achmet had but three hundred; and 


hey: t "ae Fear 1229, had extended their dominions on every fide, and pollefled 
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themſelves, under Othman, of ſome of the fineſt provincgs in Aſia, of 
Nice, and Pruſa in Bithynia, which Othman made his capital, and, as 
it were, firſt embodied them into a nation; hence they took the name Wy. 
Othmans from that leader; the appeliation of Turks, as it fignifics in 
the original, evargerers or vaniſhed men, being conſidered by them 3; 
a term of reproach. Othman is to be ſtyled the founder of the Turkih 
empire, and was ſucceeded by a race of the moſt warlike princes that 
are mentioned in hiſtory. About the year 1357, they paſſed the Hd. 
leſpont, and got a footing in Europe, and Amurath tettled the ſeat of 
his empire at Adrianople, which he took in the year 1360: under lim 
the order of janiſaries was eftablithed. Such were their conqueſts, thi 


* ; 
7 Bajazet I. after conquering Bulgaria, and defeating the Greek mf, § rt 
10 Sigiſmund, laid ſiege to Conſtautinople, in hopes of ſubjecting ale MME 
5 Greek empire. His greatneſs and inſolence provoked Tamerlane, a 
35 Tartarian prince, who was juſt then returned from his eaſtern conqueſts + 
10 to declare war againſt him. A deciſive battle was fought between thoſe 2 

i rival conquerors, in Natolia, in the plain where Pompey defeated M. ' 

48 thridates, when Bajazet's army was cut in pieces, and he himlelf taken 

Ni Y priſoner, and thut up in an iron cage, where he ended his life. 

48 The ſucceſſors of 'Lamerlane, by declaring war againſt one another, 

17 left the Turks more powerful than ever; and though their carter wa + 
7 checked by the valour of the Venetians, Hungarians, and the tamons EF: 


| 
* 4 . Es 1 8 0 
15 Scanderbeg, a prince of Epirus, they gradually reduced the domiviors 


{ 
„ of the Greek emperors; and, after a long fiege, Mahomet II. tw 
37 Conſtantinople, in 1453. Thus, after an exiſtence of ten centurics, 
; * from its firſt commencement under Conſtantine the Great, ended tie 
2% Greek empire: an event which had been long foreſeen, and was ovilg 
TH | to many canſes ; the chief was the total degeneracy of the Greek empe- 
4% Ko rors themſelves, their courts and families, and the diſlike their ſubjects 
* had to the popes and the weitern church, —one of the patriarchs deelar- 

1 ing publicly to a Romiſh legate, that he would rather fee a turban 

1 | than the pope's tiara upon the great altar of Conſtantinople.“ But 28 
+8 the Turks, when they extended their congueſts, did not exterminate, 
4| but reduced the nations to ſubjection, the remains of the ancient Greess 
T8 ſtill exiſt, as we have already obſerved, particularly in Conſtantinope 
| and the neighbouring iflands, where, though under grievous oppretn, 
Ee - they profeſs Chriſtianity under their own patriarchs of Conttantinopt 


Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeruſalem; and the Armenians have tt 
patriarchs, who are richer than thoſe of the Greek church, on account 


M2 > 


, 1 5 A - L o * _ a 
þut being unable to Delftratc into Periia, he turned his arms % 


* 


741 of their people being richer and more converſant in trade. It 15 ſaid 
FA that the modern Greeks, though pining under. the tyrannical yoke of 
1H the Turkith government, ſtill pretferve ſomewhat of the exterior ap 
. i pearance, though nothing of the internal principles, which diſtingulhes 

454 their anceſtors, | | - Fr 
44H ae coliqueſt of Conſtantinople was: followed by the ROC 3 * 
$374 Greece: and from this-tine the Turks have been looked upon 35% 
1 ropean power. : | = | 
1.28 Mahomet died in 1481, and was ſucceeded by Bajazet II. who cane = 
Pat on war againit the Hungarians and Venetians, as well as nes = 
WY Egypt. Bajazet falling ill of the gout, became indojent, Was _ 1 ſc 
15 by family differences, and at luft, by order of his ſecond bo | ©! 
1 was poiſoned by a Jew phyſician. Selim afterwards ordered i115 Oh = 
£38 brother, Achnist, to be firingled, with many other princes of ft = 

WW: if man race. ' Ke detcated the Ferfians and the Prince of Mount gee 
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Egypt, which, after many bloody battles, he annexed to his own domi- 
nions, in the year 1517, as he did Aleppo, Antioch, Tripoli, Damat- 
cus, Gaza, and many other towns. | 
who, taking advantage of the differences which prevailed among the 
Chriſtian powers, took Rhodes, and drove the knights from that iſland 
to Malta, which was given them by the emperor, Charles V. The 


powers, and generally ſacceſsful, both by tea and land. He took Buda, 


near 200,000 captives, A. D. 1 520, and two years afterwards advanced 
into Auſtria, and befieged Vienna, but retired on the approach ot 
Charles V. He miſcarried alſo in an attempt he made to take the ifle of 
Malta. This Soliman is looked upon as the greateſt prince that ever 
filled the throne of Othman. | 

He was ſucceeded, in 1566, by his ſon Selim II. In his reign, the 
Turkiſh marine received an irrecoverable blow from the Chriftians, in 
the battle of Lepanto. This defeat might have proved fatal to the 
EZ Turkiſh power, had the blow been purſued by the Chriſtians, eſpecially 
) EE the Spaniards. Selim, however, took Cyprus from the Venetians, and 


$ unis in Africa from the Moors; he was ſucceeded, in 1575, by his 
F bon, Amurath III. who forced the Perſians to cede Tauris, Teflis, and 
$ many other cities, to the Turks. He likewiſe took the important for- 


treſs of Raab, in Hungary; and in 1593, he was ſucceeded by Maho- 
met III. The memory ef this prince is diſtizguiſhed by his ordering 
nineteen of his brothers to be ſtrangled, and ten of his father's concu- 


0 bines, who were ſuppoſed to be pregnant, to be thrown into the ſea. 
6 He was often unſucceſsful in his wars with the Chriſtians, and died of 
ts the plague in 1004. Though his ſucceflor Achmet was beaten by the 
. Perſians, yet he forced the Auſtrians to a treaty in 1606, and to conſent 
in that he ſhould keep what he was poſſeſſed of in Hungary. Oſman, a 
23 prince of great ſpirit, but no more than fixtcen years of age, being un- 
it, ſucceſsful againſt the Poles, was put to death by the janiſaries, whoſe 
5 power he intended to have reduced. Morad IV. ſucceeded in 1623, and 
ple took Bagdad from the Perſians. iis brother, Ibrahim, ſucceeded him 
15 in 1040; a worthleſs inactive prince, and ſtrangled by the janiſaries in 
le; 1048. His ſucceſſor, Mahomet IV. was excellently well ſerved by his 
rec grand viſier, Cuperli. He took Candia from the Venetians, after it 
unt ad been beſieged for thirty years. This conqueſt coſt the Wenctians, 
aid and their allies, - 80,000 men, and the Turks, it is ſaid, 180,000. A 
> of bloody war ſucceeded between the Imperialiſts and the Turks, in which 
ap. the latter were fo ſueceſsful, that they laid ſiege to Vienna, but were 
hed torced ( as has been already mentioned) to raiſe it with great loſs, by 
4 John Sobieſki, king of Poland, and other Chriſtian generals, Mahomet 
Kal Was. in 1087, ſhut up in priſon by his ſubjects, and ſucceeded by his 
Eu- brother, Soliman II. 3 8 | =} 
5 2 continued unſuccefsful in their wars d uring his reign, and 
— Fn Sg brother and ſuccetTor, Achmet I.—but Muſtapha II. who 
_ ne the throne n 1094, headed his armies in perſon. After 
ay me wilk campaigus, he was defeated by prince Eugene ; and the peace 
Fw | op Carlowitz, between the Imperialiſts and Turks, was concluded in 
m— 1 Soon after, Muſtapha was depoſed, his mufti was beheaded, 
_— —_ 3 Achmet III. mon nted the throne. He was the prince 
ind A Ie 7, Bf Bender, to Charles XII. of Sweden ; and ended a 
; Yar With the Ruſſians, by a peace concluded at Pruth. When the Ruſ- 


He was ſucceeded in 1520 by his ſon Solitnan the Magnificent, 


' reign of Soliman, after this, was a continual war with the Chriftian 


the metropolis of Hungary at that time, and Belgrade, and carried off 
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kicr, paſha of Boſnia. This Turkiſh general recovered all the nor 


"1.4 ſian army was ſurrounded without hopes of eſcape, the czazina inclins MR 
11 the grand viſier to the peace, by a preſent of all the money, plate, and 3 
1 Jewels, that were in the army: but the Ruſſians delivered up to the Turks L: 
#1 Aſoph, Kaminieck, and Taiganrog, and agreed to evacuate Poland. 5 
4 He had afterwards a war with the Venetians, which alarmed all the „ 
i Chriſtian powers. The ſcene of action was transferred to Hungar, E: 
1144 where the Imperial general, prince Eugene, gave ſo many repeated de. A 
1Y feats to the infidels, that they were forced to conclude a, diſgraceful MM © 
Fr peace at Paſſarowitz, in 1718. An unfortunate war with the Per lans, Ep 
48 under Kouli Khan, ſucceeding, the populace demanded the heads of BF} 
1 the viſier, the chief admiral, and ſecretary, which were accordingly 5 
1 ſtruck off; but the ſultan alſo was depoſed, and Mahomet V. advanced 1 
1 to the throne He was unſucceſsful in his wars with Konli Khan, and 1 
1 at laſt obliged to recogniſe that uſurper as king of Perſia. He was, after 5 
ny that, engaged in a war with the Imperialiſts and Ruſſians; againſt the 7 
1 former he was victorious; but the ſucceſſes of the latter, which threat: = 
; ened Conſtantinople itſelf, forced him to agree to a haſty treaty with 4 
Ay the emperor, and. after that, another with the Rufſſians, which ws 
7s oreatly to his advantage. Mahomet died 1754. | 
36 He was ſucceeded by his brother, Oſman III. who died in 1757, and 
1 was ſucceeded by his brother Muſtapha III. who died on the 21ſt af EB, 
AX January, 1774, whilſt engaged in an unſucceſsful war with the Rui- 27 
1 ſians, of which ſome account has been already given in the hiſtory af WM 
248 that country. In the courſe of this war, a conſiderable Ruſian fleet E 
2:99 was fitted out, which ſet ſail from the Baltic, with a view of attacking B 
3% the remote parts of the Archipelago. This fleet having arrived at WH 
LS. Minorca, departed from thence in the beginning of February, 1770, 1 
N and ſhaped its courſe for the Morea. Count Orlow having debarked H 
1. ſuch land forces as he had with him at Maina, which lies a little to the . 
1 weſtward of Cape Metapan, and about fifty miles to the ſouth-welt a 3 
5 Miſitra, the ancient Sparta, the Mainotes, the deſcendants of the Ia: 5 
bf cedæmonians, and who ſtill poſſeſſed the country of their anceſtors, uf. 4 
+ der ſubjection to the grand-fignor, immediately flew to their arms in f 
35 every quarter, and joined the Ruflians by thouſands, from their averſion 
1 to the tyranny of the Turks. The other Greeks immediately followed 
234 their example, or rather only waited to hear of the arrival of the __ 
The fians, to do what they had long intended; and the whole Morea er 
A every where in motion. The open country was quickly over-Tul _ 
1 Miſitra, Arcadia, and ſeveral other places, as ſpeedily taken, oY 
45 Ruflian ſhips, that had been ſeparated, or that put into Italy, w—_ 
34 ſucceſſively, and landed their men in different quarters, where wy 
365 ſmall detachment ſoon ſwelled into a little army, and the Turks 3 
Tab every where attacked or intercepted. In the mean time, the _—_ | 
1:4 gave the utmoſt looſe to their revenge, and eyery where ae ry | ft 
"9 Turks without mercy ; and the rage and fury with which the in * 
1 tants of the continent were ſeized extended itſelf tothe iſſands, ve | 
Py alſo the Turks were maſſacred: in great numbers. They o_ their 
DE: - unable to makt head againſt the Ruſſians and Greeks in the fiel 4 t 
"7% only protection was found within the fortreſſes. The eee 3 
78 ſo much increaſed ſince the firſt debarkation of the Ruffians, 6 witl 
6k inveſted Napoli di Romania, Corinth, and the caſtle of my 5 
+38 ſeveral other places of Jeſs note. But whilſt they were 3 x” 
$0 theſe enterpriſes, an army of thirty thouſand men, comp oe the ſeral- 
| Albanians, and Epirotes, entered the Morea, commande emp 
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of the peninſula as ſoon as he appeared init; and all the Greeks _ 
were found in arms, or out of their villages, were inſtantly put to death. 
The Ruflians were now driven back to their ſhips; but about the 
ſame time, another Ruſſian ſquadron, commanded by admiral Elphin- 
ſtone, arrived from England to re- inforce count Orlow's armament. The 
Turkiſh fleet alſo appeared, and an obſtinate engagement was fought in 
the channel of Scio, which divides that iſland from Natolia, or the 
Leſler Aſia. The Turkith fleet was conſiderably ſuperior in force, 
conſiſting of fifteen thips of the line, from ſixty to ninety guns, be- 
fides a number of chebeques and galleys, amounting in the whole to 
near thirty ſail ; the Ruſſians had only ten ſhips of the line, and five 
frigates. Some of the ſhips engaged with great reſolution, while others 
on both fides found various cauſes for not approaching ſufficiently 
near. But Spiritof, a Ruſſian admiral,, encoantered the captain pacha, 
in the Sultana, of ninety guns, yard-arm and yard-arm; they ſought 
with the greateſt fury, and at length ran fo cloſe, that they locked 
themſelves together, with grappling: irons, and other tackling. In this 
lituation, the Ruſſians, by throwing hand-grenades from the tops, ſet 
the Turkith ſhip on fire, and as they could not now be diſentangled, 
both ſhips were in a little time equally in flames. Thus dreadfully cir- 
cumſtanced, without a poffibility of ſuccour, they both at length blew 
up with a moſt terrible explofion. The commanders and principal 
officers on both fides were moſtly ſaved ; but the crews were almoſt 
totally loſt, The dreadful fate of thoſe ſhips, as well as the danger to 
thoſe that were near them, produced a kind of pauſe on both ſides; 
after which the action was renewed. and continued till night without 
any material advantage on either fide. When it became dark, the 
"Turkiſh fleet cut their cables, and ran into a bay on the coaſt of Na- 
tolia; the Ruſhans ſurronnded them thus cloſely pent up, and in the 
night tome fire-thips were ſucceſsfully conveyed among the Turkiſh 
flect, by the intrepid behaviour of lieutenant Dugdale, an Engliſhman 
in the Ruſſian ſervice, who, though abandoned by his crew, himſelf di- 
rected the operations of the fire-thips. The fire took place fo effec- 
fually, that in five hours the whole fleet, except one man of war and 
a tew galleys, that were towed off by the Ruſſians, was totally deſtroy- 
ed; atter which they entered the harbour, and bombarded and cau— 
nonaded the town, and a caſtle that protected it, with ſuch ſacceſs, 
that a ſhot having blown up the powder- magazine in the latter, both 

were reduced to a heap of rubbiſh. Thus was there ſcarcely a veſtige 
left, at nine o'clock; of a town, a caſtle, and a tine fleet, which had 
been all in exiſtence at one the ſame morning. 

Some of the principal military tranſactions by land, in the war be- 
tween Ruffia and Turkey, having been already noticed in our account 
E © the former empire, we-ſhall here only add, that, after a molt unfor- 
= unite war on the fide of the Turks, peace was at length concluded be- 
| 3 iy the R utlians, on the 21ſt of July, 1774. a few months 
5 5 0 We Achmet IV. The emperor, Muſtapha III. left 
the 1 „ 55 13th year; but as he was too young to manage 
1 ORE Mn 5 in the then critical ſituation of the Purkith 
bim 15 the ee pointed _ brother, the late emperor, to ſuceced 
met. ' and tot 15 prince, under the ſtrongeſt terms of re- 

The WE Was 1e confided the care of his infant ſon. LS 
WY MRP _ Turks, tupplied by their numerous Aftatic 
ercelle In” Wer Ip eit lubmithion to their Oflicers, rather than an 

EenNCy in military dilcipline or courage in war, have been the great 
. ö | 
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ſprings of thoſe ſucceſſes which have rendered their empirg {9 fortmidt. 
ble. The extenſion, as well as. duration of their empire, way indeed 
be in ſome meaſure owing to the military inſtitution of the jani{2ric 
a corps originally compoſed of children of ſuch Chriftian parents 9, 
could not pay their taxes. Theſe being collected together, were form. 
ed to the exerciſe of arms under the eyes of their officers in tie 
ſeraglio. They were generally in number about 40.000; and ſo c. 
cellent was their diſcipline, that they were deemed to be invincivle. 
and they ſtill continue the flower of the Turkiſh armies : but the Ott. 
man power is in a declining ſtate, The political ſtate of Europe, ani 
the jealouſfies that ſubſiſt among its princes, is now the ſureſt bags gf 
this empire, and the principal reaſon why the fineſt provinces in the 
world are ſuffered to remain any longer in the poſſeſſion of theſe haugltr 
infidels. | | | | 5 
Notwithſtanding the peace which was eſtabliſhed in 1774, betireey 
Rnflia and the Porte, various ſources of diſcord having been left open, 
very little tranquillity could ſubſiſt between them. For an account oi 
theſe we refer our readers to our hiſtorical narrative of the former em— 
pire. Towards the latter end of the year 1786, the Turks ſeem IM © 
have adopted a regular ſyſtem of indirect hoſtility againſt Ruſſia, wh | 
was continually making ſuch encroachments, as made the Turks re- 
ſolve to tempt again the fortune of, war. Scarcely had the empreß u. 
turned from the ſplendid journey which the made to Cherſon, befor: 
a declaration of Turkith hoſtilities was announced at Peterthurg, 
What part the emperor of Germany would take in this war was not at : 
firſt known. The capriciouſneſs of his character kept the ſpirit of s 
rioſity in ſuſpenſe for ſome little time; but he ſoon declared him! : 
determined to ſupport all the claims which Ruſſia had upon the Porte, 
Inſtead of being diſheartened at the formidableneſs of the contederac; | 
that had broken out againſt them, the Turks applied themſelves with 
redonbled ardour to prepare for reſiſtance. But an event that ſeems 
greatly to have contributed to the bad ſucceſs experienced by the creſcent Wi 
in the year 1789, was the death of Achmet the Fourh, grand-fignot, WR 


eee 


on the 7th of April. - | 

This prince, if we make ſnitable allowances for the diſadvantages ul. E | 
der which he laboured as a deſpotic monarch, and the prejudices of Iv WW | 
country, may be allowed to poileis ſome claim to our eſteem. He filled 11 
the throne of Conſtantinople without reflecting diſgrace upon human 1 
nature. His temper appears to have been mild and humane. Hent er 
only permitted Selim, his nephew, fon of the late emperor, to lire, but = 56 


S a . 6 = ? * * 78 \# 
even publicly acknowledged him for his ſucceſſor. His reign Was 00 


fiained with ſo many arbitrary murders as thoſe of his predecetiors C 
nor did he think it at all neceflary that a diſgraced minifter ſhould par: 1 


at once with his office and his life. He ſuffered his cou me in 
improve by the arts and military diſcipline of Europe. Yo, " = th 


prime miniſter, during the laſt three years of his life, though by-n0 th 

1 BG | W | : ſe. Nt 

neans confiftently great, muſt be allowed to deſerve our applaule, 5 m 

will be better known to poſterity as the patron of the Turkiſh tran th 
V! 


tion of the Encyclopédie, than as the victorious and 1kiltnl rival of 0! 
Auſtrian arms in the Bannat of Tranſylvania. | 

Achmet died at the uncnterpriting age of fixty-ion = 
Third ſucceeded, at twenty-eight. In the vigour of youth, he thongh 
it neceflary to diftinguith himſelf by ſomething extraordinary, ach, 
firſt purpoſed to put himielf at the head of his forces. He was _ f 
as night be expected from his cfteminate education, diſſuaded from dl. 


r, and Selim the 
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raſh and ridiculons project. But he conceived that at leaſt it became 
him to difcountenance the miniſters of his predeceſſor, to confound 
their pains, and reverſe all their proceedings. Theſe minifters had ac- 


quired in ſome degree the confidence of thoſe who acted under their 


* 


command; and it appeared in the ſequel that the fantaſtic ſplendour of 
a new and juvenile ſovereign could not compenſate for the capricious 
and arbitrary changes with which his acceſſion was accompanied. 

In the vear 1788 Choczim and Oczakow ſurrendered to the arms of 
Ruſſia, as will be found in the hiſtory of that country; and on the 12th 
of September, 1789, the Auſtrian forces fat down before Belgrade, and 
with that good fortune which ſeemed almoſt conſtantly to aitend their 
commander, marthal Laudohn. The place, together with its numerous 
garriſon, ſurrendered, after a vigorous reſiſtance, on the 8th of Octo- 
ber. The reſt of the campaign was little elſe than a ſuccethon of tlie 
moſt important ſucceſſes; and a cireumſtance that did not a little con- 
tribute to this, was the ſyſtem adopted by the Auſtrians and Ruſhans, 
of ſuffering the Turkiſh troops to march out of the ſeveral places they 
garriſoned without moleſtation. Buchareſt, the capital of Walachia, 
fell without oppoſition into the hands of prince Cobourg ; while Aker- 
man, on the Black Sea, was reduced by the Rutlians ; and Bender ſur- 
rendered to prince Potemkin, not without ſuſpicion of ſiniſter practices, 
on the 15th of November. One only check preſented itſelf to the al- 
hed arms. The garriſon of Ortova diſplayed the moſt inflexible con- 
ſtancy, and marſhal Laudohn was obliged to raiſe the fiege of this 
place in the middle of December, after having ſat down before it for a 
period of fix weeks. In a ſhort time after, the ſiege was renewed, and 
Orſova was reduced the 16th of April, 1790. e N 

After the reduction of Orſova, the war was carried on with languor 
on the part of Auſtria; and in the month of June a conference was 
agreed upon at Reichenbach, at which the miniſters of Pruſſia, Auſtria, 


England, and the United Provinces ailified, and at which alſo an envoy _ 


from Poland was occaſionally prefent. After a negotiation, which con- 
tinned till the 17th of Auguſt, it was agreed that a peace ſhould be con- 
cluded between the king of Hungary and the Ottoman Porte ; that the 
bats of this treat) - ſhould be a general ſurrender of all the conqueſts 
made by the former, retaining only Choczim as a ſecurity till the Porte 
ſhould accede tothe terms of the agreement, when it was alſo to be re- 
ſtored. On the other hand, the king of Pruſſia gave up the Belgie pro- 
vmces, and even promited his aſſiſtance in reducing them to the Au- 
ſtrian dominions. | | | 5 5 

The king of Pruſſia was leſs ſucceſsful in his mediation with Ruſſia. 
Catharine had not, like Leopold, an imperial crown at ſtake, which, 
unſubftantial as it is, bas always its charms with thoſe who are educated 
in the habitual adoration of rank and dignities. Her conqueſts alſo, on 
the fide of Turkey, were too important to be eafily relinquiſhed; and 
the conſidered her dignity attacked by the inſolent ſtyle of Pruſſian 
mediation. The ſubſtance of her anſwer to the Pruthan memorial was 


9 „That the empreſs of Ruſſia would make peace and war 
ith w | of” 


power.” 
X = campaign of 1701 opened, on the part of Ruſſia, with the taking 
' 2CZI1, on the 4th of April, by prince Gallitzin; and in a ſubſe- 


Es victory, on the 12th, by the fame general, in the neighbourhood 

_ railow, the Turks loſt not leſs than 4000 men, and upwards of 409 

wers, beſides many pieces of cannon, On the 14th the Ruſſian axis 
| 2X3 8 e | 


hom the pleaſed,” without the interference of any foreign 


Ce 
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exp erienced a check, by which they loſt 3 700 men, and were ob. | 


ligne to relinguith their intention of beſieging Brailow. After rein. 
eins this place, the viſier proceeded to the banks of the Danub 
near Sliſtria; and by means of a bridge which he threw acroſs en fi. 
ver, his advanced poſts were enabled to wake incurſions on the oppo- 
fite fde. The ability of the vifier, and the valour of the Turks, were 
however exerted in vain againſt the diſcipline and experience of Euro- 
pean armies. In the month of June 15 000 Turks were defeated by 
a party of cavalry under general Kutuſow. On the 3d of July, the 
fartrets of Anane was 1 by general Gude owitſch; : and the garriſon, 
to the amount of 6,000 men, made priſoners. This event was follow- 
ed, on the gth of the ſame month, by a ſignal victory which prince 
Repnin obtained near Maczin over a body of : 70,000 men, the flower of 
the Turkith army. The Ottomans left upwards of 4000 dead upor 
the field of battle, and loſt their entire camp-equipage, colours, and 30 
pieces of cannon. The Ruflians are ſaid to have loſt only 150 men kill 
ed. and between 200 and 300 wounded. 

While the war was thus vigoroutly carried on, the mediating powers 
were not inactive. Great Britain and Pruſſia, in particular, declared 
themſelves determined to ſupport the balance of Europe, and to force 
the empreſs to peace upon the baſis of a fats guo.. Of the interference 
of Britain in this diſpute, we have treated more Jargely in another 
place. To the firſt applications of the Englith miniſter, the empreis 


anſwered in nearly the ſame terms in which ſhe had before replied to 


the memorial of Pruſſia— That the Britiſh court would not be per- 
mitted to dictate the terms of peace.” In the courſe of the negotia- 


tion, however, her demands b-came more moderate: and as the north- 


ern powers, and particularly Denmark, began to exert themſelves for 
the prevention of hoſtilities, the confined her views to the poiletlion of 
Oczakow, with the diſtrict extending from the Bog to the Neiſter, and 
even then providing for the free navigation of the latter river. The 
negotiation was protracted to the: 11th of Auguſt, when at length 
peace was concluded between the czarina arly upon 
Wele terms—terms which, conlidering 1 ill ſucceſs of the war, 
cannot be acconnted very di (ilyantageon to the Turks, who have 
Joſt a tortreſs more uſeful tor the purpoſe of annoying Ruſſia, than tor 
detending their own territories; but cer tainly of conſiderable importance 
to Ruta, whic! 1, by this ceilion, has lecured the peaccable e poileſſion 
of the Crimea. | 

It is compated that in this war Turkey loſt 200.000 ſoldiers; Ruſ- 
Ba, 100,000; the Auſtriahs, who fell in battle, or in the unhcalth) 
marthes, are Fappoſed to 3 280, 000. 
The tre e and wanton invation of Egyp t by 1 French, in 1708, 
without even the pretence 5 3 — Porte ft given them any cauſe of 


ottence, juſtly PTOVO ked the Turks to de clare war àagainſt France; but 


25 755 Boſtilitie; Wi! Nich have i: mtherto taken place between theſe POR” 
gr, hav © been alznoſt enlircly'euntin*d to the attack on Egy pt and tome 
towns in Syria, of which aa acconnt is given cjfew] lere, it is unnecr 15 
ſary to repeat it here. 1 

Selim III. grand-ſignor, born in 1761, Cicceeded to the throne-Ot 
Turkey on the death of his uncle, the late ſultau, April 7, 1789. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles, | Degrees. 


Length 4000 | | 50 and 150 Faſt longitude. 
Breadth — nen, ] 30 and 72 North latitude. 


It POT be deceiving the reader to defire bij m to 

depend upon the accounts given us by gengra- 
phers, of the extent. limits, and ſituation of theſe vaſt regions. Even 
the empreſs of Ruſſia and ber miniſtry are ignorant of her preciſe limits 
with the Chineſe, the Perſians, and other nations. Tartary, taken in 
its fulleſt extent, is bonuded by the Frozen Ocean on the North ; by the 
Pacific Ocean on the Eaſt; by China, India, Perſia, and the Caipian 
Sea, on the South ; and by Muſcoy y on the Welt. 


BoUNDARIES. | 


Grand diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief towns. Sq. M. 
3 Kamtſchatka Tartars ) Kamtſchatka 
North eaſt diviſion (Jakuti koi Fartars 15 Jakutfikoi 
Bratſki al wag di | | 
oth enlt det Bows T hibet and Mogul { Thibe 993,380 
| Lartars | FS cen 
Kudak 5 
L Mangaſia 
2 Korttkoi 
4 Terki 


{ Samoieda 
| Oftiack 
South-weſt divifion Circaſſian and Aftra- 


North-weſt diviſion 


can Tartary Aſtracan 
N Siberia Fquoltk Oh 
Middle diviſion Kalmuc Tartary Bocharia 850,000 
( Ulbeck Tartary Samarcand 33 


7 


Kamtſchatka is a creat peninſula, wich e ids from north to ſouth 
about {even degrees thirty minutes. It is divided into four diſtricts, 
bolcheretk, Tigit{kaia Krepoft, Verchnei or Upper Kamtſchatkoi 
Oſtrog, aud Nithnei or Lower kamtiſ{chatkor Oſtrog. 

MouTArxs.] The principal mountains are Caucaſus in Circa! Ba, 
and the mountains of Taurus and Ararat, fo contiguous to it, that they 
appear like a continnaten of the fame mountain, which croiles all Aft 
3 Mongalia to the Indies; and the mountaius of SRO: in the 
Nor 


8 I Theſe are the Fro: en Ocean, the Pac ific Ocean, and the Caſ- 
an Sea 

1 9 J The Principal rivers axe, the Wol; ga. which runs a courſe 
two thouland miles; the Oby, which d. vides Afia from Europe 
ue Tabol, Iriis, Geneſa or Jenſka; the unte ; the Lena, and 
lie Argun, winch divides the Rasa and Chinete empires. 

0 CLIMAPE,. SOIL, AND PRODUCE. ] The air © this conntry 13 
4: on Fx at, by reaſon of its vait extent from North to South ; the 
being 1 ak beyond the arctic polar circle, and the 1oath- 
. 12 thc lame latitude with Spain, France, Italy, aud part of 


Y 13 
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Nova Zembla and Ruſſian Lapland are moſt uncomfortable'regions: 
the earth, which is covered with ſnow nine months in the year, being 
extremely barreu, and every where incumbered with unwholeſome 
marſhes, uninhabited mountains, and impenetrable thickneſſes. The 
climate of Siberia is cold, but the air is pure and wholeſome ; and Mr 
Tooke obſeryes, that its inhabitants, in all probability, would live to an 
extreme old age, if they were not ſo much addicted to an immoderatc 


uſe of intoxicating: liquors. Siberia produces rye, oats, and harley, 


almoſt to the 6Gth degree of northern latitude. Cabbages, radiſhes, 
turneps, and cucumbers, thrive here tolerably well ; but ſcarcely any 


other greens. All experiments to bring fruit- trees to bear have hither. 


to been in vain: but there is reaſon to believe that induſtry and pa- 
tience may at length overcome the rudencts of the climate. Curtants 
and ſtrawberries of ſeveral ſorts are ſaid to grow here in as great per- 


fection as in the Engliſh gardens. Herbs, as well medicinal as com. 


mon, together with various edible roots, are found very generally here: 
but there are no bees in all Siberia. Aftracan, and the ſouthern parts 
of Tartary, are extremely fertile, owing more to nature than mdufiry. 
The parts that are cultivated produce excellent fruits of almoſt all the 
kinds known in Europe, eſpecially grapes, which are reckoned the 
lageſt and fineft in the world. The ſummers are very dry, and from 
the end of July to the beginning of October the air is peſtered, and the 
foil ſometimes ruined, by incredible quantities of locuſts. Mr. Pell, 
who travelled with the Kuſſian embafſador to China, repreſents ſome 
parts of Tartary as deſirable and fertile countries, the graſs growing 
ſpontaneoutly to an amazing height. The country of Thibet is the 
higheſt in Aſia, and is a part of that elevated tract which gives riſe to 
the rivers of India and China, and thoſe of Siberia, and other parts of 
Tartary, | . : 
METaLs AND MINERALS.] It is faid that Siberia contains mines of 
gold, ſilver, copper, iron, jaſper, lapis lazuli, and loadſtones: a fort of 
large teeth found here have occaGoned diſpute among naturaliſts, 
whether they belong to elephiants or fiſhes. 
AriMars.], Theſe are camels, dromedaries, bears, wolves, and ll 
the other land and amphibious animals that are common in the north. 
ern parts of Europe. Their horſes are of a good ſize for the ſaddle, 
and very bardy : as they run wild till they are five or fix years old, they 
are generally headſtrong. Near Aftracan, there is a bird, called by the 
Ruſſians baba, of a grey colour, and ſomething larger than a ſwan : hee 
has a broad bill, under which hangs a bag that may contain a quart, 0! 
more; he wades near the edge of a river, and on ſeeing a ſhoal or fry 
of ſmall fiſhes, ſpreads his wings and drives then, to a ſhaliow, where 
he gobbles as many of them as he can into his bag, and then gone 
aſhore, eats them, or carries them to his young, Some travellers tak 
i pelcan.., . *, | . 
The foreſts of Siberia are well ſtocked with a variety of animals, fo 
of which are not to be found in other countries. Theſe ſupply the ha 
habitants with food and clothes; and, at the ſame time, turnih al 
with commodities ſor an advantageous trade. Siberia may de goes 
dered as the native country of black foxes, fables, and crane eh 
ſkins of which are here ſuperior_ to thoſe of any part of ot 
Horſes and cattle are in great plenty, and fold at low prices. . 3 
grunniens of Linnæus, or grunting ox, which inhabits [ ag 10 
Thibet, has a tail of uncommon beauty, full and flowing” 0 3 
and filky texture. Theſe tails are a conſiderable article ot 65000, 
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dle, which they uſe for fly flaps; the Chineſe dye tuits of it with a 
beautiful ſcarlet, to decorate their caps, and the Turks employ it as or- 
naments to their ſtandards, by ſome erroneoully called horte-tails. 
POPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, We can form no pro- 
CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS, AND DRESS. bable conjecture as tothe 
number of the inhabitants in Tartary ; but, from many circumſtances, 
we muſt conclude, that they are far from being proportioned to the ex- 
tent of their country. They are in general ftrong-made ſtout men; 
their faces broad, their noſes fiattiſh, their eyes ſmall and black, but 
very quick; their beards are ſcarcely viſible, as they continually thin 
them by pulling up the hairs by the roots. The beauty of the Cir- 
ealtian women is a kind of ſtaple commodity in that country; for pa- 
rents there make no ſcruplè of ſelling their daughters to recruit the 
ſeraglios of the great men of Turkey and Perſia. They are purchaſed, 
when young, by merchants, and taught ſuch accompliſhments as ſuit 
their capacities, to render them more valuable againſt the day of fale, 
The Tartars are, in general, a wandering fort of people. In their pere- 
grinations they ſet out in the ſpring, their number in one body being 
frequently 10,000, preceded by their flocks and herds. When they 
come to an inviting ſpot, they live upon it till all its graſs and verdure 
i caten up. They have little money, except what they get from their 
neighbours the Ruffians, Perfians, or Turks, in exchange for cattle ; 
with this they purchaſe cloth, filks, ſtuffs, and other apparel for their 
women. They have few mechanics, except thoſe who make arms. 
They avoid all labour, as the greateſt flavery ; their only employment is 
tending their flocks, hunting, and managing their hortes. If they are 
angry with a perſon, they with he may live in one fixed place, and 
work like a Ruſhan. Among themſelves, they are very holpitable, 


and wonderfully fo to the ſtrangers and travellers who confidentially. 


put themſelves under their protection. They are naturally of an ealy, 
cheerful temper, always diſpoſed to laughter, and ſeldom depretted by 
care or melancholy. There is a ſtrong reſerablance between the north- 
ern and independent .Tartars, and ſome nations of Canada, in North 


America; particularly, when any of their people are infirm through 
great age, or ſeized with diſtempers reckoned incurable, they make a 


mall hut for the patient near ſome river, in which they leave him with 
dome proviſions, and ſeldom or never return to viſit him. On ſuch 
"cations, they ſay they do their parents a good office in ſending them 


to a better world. Notwithſtanding this behaviour, many nations of 


} 5; AVE . . 1 — 75 ; 

the Tartars, ef pecially towards the ſouth, are tractable, humane, and are 
[1iceptible of pious and virtuous ſentiments, Their affection for their 
lathers, aud their ſubmiflion to their authority, cannot be exceeded; and 


this noble quality of filial love has diſtinguiſhed them in all ages, Hit- 


** ——H 5 . * . — « . * ' 
tory tells us, that Darius, king of Perſia, having invaded them with all 


ö . g : 2 9 : | NS; 
te torces of his empire, and the Seythians retiring by little and little, 


Varins ſent an embaiſador to demand where it was they propoled to 
Cena B 7 8 N 11 icht! 
clue their retreat, and when they intended. to begin fighting. 


Lacy returned for anſwer, with a ſpirit ſo peculiar to that people, 


n 3 . , » - | — . 
„That they had no cities or cultivated fields, ſor the defence of which 


was hould give kim battle: but when once he was come to the plac? 
of their fathers' monnments, he ſhould then underſtand in what man- 
ner the Seythians uſed to fight. 


The Tartars are inured to horſemanſhip from their infancy ;- they ſel> 
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don appear on foot, They are dexterous in ſhooting at a mark, intve 
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{om Thibet. The Indians faſten ſmall bundles of the hair to a han- 
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much that a Tartar, while at full gallop, will f t a pole with an ar. 
row, though at a conſiderable diſtauce. The dreſs of the men is very 
Ample, and fit for action; it generally conſiſts of a ſhort jacket, with 
narrow ſleeves, made of deer's lin, having the fur outward ; trowſers 
and hoſe of the ſame kind of ſkin, both of one piece, and tight to 
the limbs. The Tartars live in hunts half ſunk under ground: they 
have a fire in the middle with a hole in the top to let out the ſmoke, 
and benches round the fire to fit or lie upon. This ſeems to be the 
common method of living among all the northern nations, from Lap. 
laud caſtward, to the Japaneſe Ocean. In the extreme northern pro- 
vinces, during the winter, every family burrows itſelf, as it were, un- 
der ground ; and we are told, that ſo ſociable are they in their difpofi 
tions, that they make neon communications with each other, 
ſo that they may be ſaid to live in an invifible city. The Tartars are 
immoderately fond of horſe-fleſh, eſpecially if it be young, and a little 
tainted ; which makes their cabbins extremely nauſeous. Though horſe. 
fleſh be preferred raw by ſome northern tribes, the general way of cat- 
ing it is aſter it has been {moked and dried. The Tartars purchaſe their 
wives with cattle. In their marriages they are not very delicate, Lit- 
tle or no difference is made between the child of a concubine or 
ſlave, and that of the wife; but among the heads of tribes, the wife's 
fon is always preferred to the ſucceſſion. After a wife is turned of "ty, 
ſhe is employed in menial duties, as another ſervant, and as ſuch mult 
attend the young wives who ſucceed to her place; nor is it uncommon, 
in ſome of the more barbarous tribes, for a tather to marry his own 
daughter. 

the deſcendents of the old ;jnbabithath of Siberia are ſtill moſt of 
them idolaters. They conſiſt of many nations, entirely different from 
each other in their manner of living, religion, language, and counte- 
nances. But in this they agree, that none of them follow agriculture, 
which is carried on by ſome Tartars, and ſuch as are converted to | 
Chriſtianity. A few of them breed cattle, and others follow hunting. 
The population of Siberia has been much increaſed fince it became a 
Ruſſian province; for the Ruſſians have founded there a number of 
towns, fortreſſes, and villages. Notwithſtanding which, it preſents but 
a void and deſert view; e, by its extent, it is capable of ſupporting 
ſeveral millions more than it at preſent contains. For the manners and 
cuſtoras of the other Tartars belonging | to the Ruſſian empire, we reter 
to our account of that country. 

RELIGION.) The religion of the Tortars ſomewhat reſembles their 
civil government, and is gene accommodated to that of their 
neighbours; for it partakes of the Mahometan,. the Gentoo, the e Greek, 
and even popitl religions. Some of them are the groffett idolaters, and 
worthip little rude j Images, drefied up in rags. Ea ach has his own deity, 
with whom they make INE free in cate of diſappointment in ay 
purſuit. 

But the religion and' government of the kingdom of Thivet and 
Leſſa, a large tract of Tartory, * borde ring upon Cl ina, are the moſt re- 
le and the moſt Wo thy of attention. The Thibetians are Le 
verned by the Grand Jama, or Dalai lama, w he is not only ſubmitiec 
to, and agored by them, but 15 »Io the Er eat object of adoration among 
the various tribes of heathen TFartars, who roam throng!) the vaſt tract 
of _—_— Which ftretches from the banks of the Woiga, to ene 
on the Sea of Japan. He 1s not only the ſovereign PO! tiff, Wwe 50 ; 
gerent of the Deity on carii ;. Wills: as ſuperſtition is £ver the ſtronge 
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where it is moſt removed from its object, the more remote Tartars ab- 
ſolutely regard him as the Deity himſelf. They believe him to be im- 
mortal, and endowed with all knowledge and virtue. Every year they 
come up from different parts, to worthip and make rich offerings” at 


his ſhrine : even the emperor of China, who is a Manchou Tartar, does 
not fail in acknowledgments to him in his religious capacity, though 


ine Lama is tributary to him, and actually entertains, at a great expenſe, 
in the palace of Peking, an inferior Lama, deputed, as his nuncio, from 
Thibet. The opinion of thoſe who are reputed the moſt orthodox 


among the Thibetians is, that when the Grand Lama ſeems to die 
either of old age or of infirmity, his ſoul in fact only quits a crazy habi- 


tation to look for another younger or better, and it 1s diſcovered again 
in the body of ſome child, by certain tokens, known only to the lamas 
or prieſts, in which order he always appears. In.1774, the Grand La- 
ma was an infant, which had been difcovered ſome time before by the 


Tayſhoo Lama, who, in authority and ſanctity of character, is next to 


the Grand Lama, and, during his minority, acts as chief. The lamas, 
who form the moſt numerous, as well as the moſt powerful body in the 


ſtate, have the prieſthood entirely in their hands; and, befid 's. 51] up 


many monaſtic orders, which are held in great veneration among them. 
The refidence of the Grand Lama is at Patoli, a vaſt palace on a moun- 
tain near the banks of the Burrumpooter, about ſeven miles from La- 
hafla. The Engliſh Eaſt-India company made a treaty with the Lama 
in 1774. The religion of Thibet, though in many reſpects it differs 


from that of the Indian Bramins, yet in others it has a great affinity to 
it, The Thibetians have a great veneration for the cow, and alſo highly 
reſpect the waters of the Ganges, the fource of which they believe to be 


in heaven. The Sunniaſſes, or Indian pilgrims, often viſit Thibet as a 
holy place, and the Lama always entertains a body of two or three hun- 


dred in his pay. Beſides his religions influence and authority, the 


Grand Lama is poſſeſſed of unlimited power throughout his dominions, 
which are very extenfive, and border on Bengal. | N 
Another religion, which is very prevalent among the Tartars, is that 


of Schamaniſm. The profeſſors of this religions ſect believe in one 


Supreme God, the creator of all things. They believe that he loves 
his creation, and all his creatures; that he knows every thing, and is 


a-powerful ; but that he pays no attention to the particular actions of 


men, being too great for them to be able to offend him, or to do any 
thing that can'be meritorious in his fight. But they alſo maintain that 
the Supreme Being has divided the government of the world, and the 
deſtiny of men, among a great number of ſuhaltern divinities, under 
tis command and controul. but who, neverthelefs, generally act accord- 


to their own fancies ; and therefore mankind cannot diſpenſe with 


wing all the means in their power for obtaining their favour, They 
OY inppole, that, for the moſt part, theſe inferior deities abominate 
= 1 premecttated villany, fraud, and cruelty. They are all 
My pertuaded of a future exiftence ; bat they have many ſuperſti- 
aus notions and practices. 

er as being vaſtly inferior to men, and are thonght to have been 
why p only tor their lentual pleaſure, to people the world, and to look 
55 1oufehold affairs; and, in conſequence of thete principles, they are 
1 With much leverity and contempt. Os 

E N 4 „ang 1 Av ian + 3 5 ; - 2 — 

2000 ARNING.| . The reader may be lurpriſed to find this article in an 
10001 * * : 15 ; 
unk of the Tartars; et nothing 1s more certain, than that under 
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Among all the Scharnanes, women are con— 
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taw'n of Bilyairſk. In the fortreſs of Kaſan is a monument of the an- 
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the neighbouring countries were the ſeats of learning and pditeneſ; 3; 
well as einpire and magnificence. Modern luxury, be it ever fo ſplen- 
did, falls thort of that of thoſe princes; and ſome remains of the'r 
taſte in architecture are ſtill extant, but in ſpots ſo deſolate, that they 
are almoſt inacceſſible. The encouragement of learning was the 6:6 
care of the prince, and it was generally cultivated by his own relation; | 
or principal grandees. They wrote in the Perſian and Arabic tongues; 
and their hiſtories, many of which are ftill extant in manufoript, carry 
with them the ſtrongeſt marks of authenticity. | „ 
CuRIosITIEs.] Theſe are comprehended in the remains of the build. 
ings, left by the above-mentioned great conquerors and their ſucceſſors, 
Remains of ditches and ramparts are frequently met with, which here 
tofore either ſurrounded ſinall towns, now quite demoliſhed, or were 
deſigned fer the defence of camps, forts, or caftles, the veſtiges »f 
which are often to be diſcovered, Many of them are ftill in tolerable 
pretervation. The Slabode, or Tartarian ſuburb of Kaſimof, on the 
Oha, ſeems to have been the refidence of ſome khan. In the midſt af 


the ruins of that city, is a round and elevated tower, called, in their 


language, Miſauir, a fort of temple, or building, dedicated to devotion. 
Here are alſo the remains of the walls of a palace: and in one of the 
mwaſarets, or burial-places, is a very confiderable mauſoleum : all whick _ 
edifices-are built of hewn ſtone and bricks. - From an Arabic interip- 
tion we learn, that the khan of Schagali was buried there in the 902d 
year of the Hegira, or the 1520th of the Chriſtian æra. Near Mount 
Caucaſus are ſtill very conficerable remains of Madſchar, a celebrated . 
city of former times. Near Derbent are numerous tombs covered 
with cylindrical ſtones, exceeding the uſual ſtature of men, with Arabic 
inſcriptions. In the environs of Aftracan the ruins of ancient Al- 


tracan are very viſible; and the rubbiſh and ramparts of another re. 


ſpectable town fiill exift near Tzaritzin, on the left ſhore of the Wolga. 
A little below the month of Kama, | which empties itſelf into the 
above-mentioned river, are many ſuperb monuments of the aucient city 
Bulgari, confiſting of towers, moſques, houſes, and ſepulchres, all built 
of tione or brick. The oldeſt epitaphs have been there more than ele- 
ven centuries, and the moſt modern at leaſt four hundred ycars. Not 
far from hence, on the Ticheremticham, a little river that runs into the 
Wolga, are found ruins ſomewhat more injured by the depredations ot 
time: they are thoſe of Boulmer, an ancient and very conſiderable city 
of the Bulgarians, The Tartars have erected upon its ruins the mall 
cient Tartarian kingdom of that name. Its lofty walls are 10 broad, 
mat they ſerve at preſent for ramparts; the turrets of Which, as well as 
the old palace of the khan, are built of hewn ftone. Aſcending u 
river Kaſanha, we meet with epitaphs, and the ſtrong ramparts 01 e 
old Kaſan. Near the Ouſa are cemeteries fall of innumerable me}: 
tions, and ſeveral ſepulchral vaults. The ramparts of Sibir, the 9-5 
cient capital of Tartary, are fill ſeen about Tobolſk upon the d 
The lofty walls of Tontoura appear yet in the Baraba, a little gu!“ 
the river Om; and near the mouth of the Oural are the ditches of BY 
city Seratſchik. There are a great number of other ruins in Siberia, 
and the deſert of Kirguis abounds in the relics of opulent iner 
Some gold and filver coins have likewiſe been found, with ſexeral 93 
nuſcripts neatly written, which have. been carried to Peterſburg. 1 
1720, there were found in Calmuc Tartary a ſubterraneous . 
ſtone, ſon:e urns, lamps, and car- rings; an equeſtrian ſtatue; an 1 


[ 
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/ | 
of an oriental prince with a diadem on his head ; two women ſeated on 
thrones; and a roll of manuſcripts, which was fent by Peter the Great 
to the Acadewy of Inſcripuons at Paris, and proved to be in the lan- 
unge of Thibet. The quantity of gold ornaments found in the tombs 
of Siberia, and of elegant workmanthip, as bracelets, collars in the 
ſhape of ſerpoents, vaſes, Crowns, rings, bucklers, ſabres, | figures of 
animals. Tag ter idols, &c. is ſurpriſing. It is ſuppoſed that theſe burial- 
laces were made about the time of Zingis Khan, and that the ſuper- 
ftition prevailed in thoſe parts of departed ſouls following the fame 
kind of life they did in this world, and therefore, on the death of a 
prince, they ſacrificed his favourite wife, &. and buried with him his 
arms and other valuable things. | Do: 
CirtEs AND TOWNs.] Of theſe we know little but the names, and 
that they are in general no better than fixed hordes. . They may be ſaid 
ta be places of abode, rather than towns or cities, for we do not find 
that they are under any regular government, or that they can make a 
defence againſt an enemy. The few places, however, that are mention- 
ed in the preceding diviſions of this country, merit notice. Tobolſk 
and Aftracan are conſiderable cities, the firſt containing 15,000, and the 
latter 70,000 inhabitants. Forts, villages, and towns, have alſo lately 
been erected in different parts of Siberia, for civihfing the inhabitants, 
and rendering them obedient to the Ruſſian government. 
 CommERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] This head makes no figure in 
the hiſtory of Tartary, their chief traffic conſiſting in cattle, fine ox- 
tails, Kins, beavers, rhubarb, muſk, and fiſh. The Aſtracans, notwith- 
ſanding their interruptions by the wild Tartars, carry on a confiderable 


traffic into Perſia, to which they export red leather, woollen and linen 


cloth, and ſome European manufactures. The Bucharians alto are a 
very commercial people: their caravans travel through a great part of 


Afia, and traffic with Thibet, China, India, Perſia, and Ruſſia. Their 
principal marts are Tomſk and Orenburg. Cold duſt is often found in 


the ſand of the rivers of Bucharia. 

HrisTory.) Though it is certain that Tartary, formerly known by 
the name of Scythia, peopled the northern parts of Europe, and furniſh- 
ed thoſe amazing numbers, who, under various names, deſtroyed the 
Roman empire, yet it is now but very thinly inhabited; and thoſe fine 
provinces, where learning and the arts reſided, are now ſcenes: of horror 
and barbarity. This muſt have been owing to the dreadful maſſacres 
made among the nations by the two above-inentioned conquerors and 


their deſcendents; for nothing is more common in their hiſtories, than 
their putting to the ſword three or four handred thouſand people in a 


tew days. | 
The country of Uſbec Tartary was once the ſeat of a more power- 


fal empire than that of Rome or Greece. It was not only the native 
country, but the favourite refidence of Zingis or Jenghis Khan, and 


aber. who enriched it with the ſpoils of India and the eaſtern 
world. | 


* he former, about the year 1200, made himſelf maſter of thoſe re- 
Sions which form at this day the Aſiatic part of the Ruſſian empire; 


and his ſon, Batou Sagin, conquered Southern Ruita and peopled it 


Vith Tartar colonies, which are now confounded or blended with the 


Huſſians. It was not until the time of Ivan III. who aſceuded the 
finthan throne in 1462, that the Ruſſians were able to throw off the 
Lalling yoke of the Tartars. Ivan repeatediy defeated them, ſabducd 
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the kingdom of Kaſan, and other provinces, 1 made his name re- 
tpected through all the neighbouring countries. 

The faue of Tamerlane has been more permanent than that of Zin. 
gis Khan: his defeat of the Turkiſh emperor Bajazet has been noticed 
in the hiſtory of that nation. The honour of being defcended from 
him 15 claimed not only by all the Khans and petty princes of Fartary, 
but by the emperor of Hindooſtan himſelf. The capital of this country is 
Bokharia, which was known to the ancients by the name of Bucharia, 
ſituated in the latitude of 32 degrees 15 minutes, and 13 miles di%;n: 
from the once famous city of Samarca and, the birth-place of Methane 
the Great, 

The preſent inhabitants of this immenſe common compoſe innn- 
merable tribes, who range at _ with their flocks and their herds, 
in the old patriarchal manner. Their tribes are commanded by ſepa— 
rate khans, or leaders, who, upon particular emergencies, elect a great 
Khans or leaders, who, upon particular emergencies, elect a great 
khan, who claims a paramount power over ſtrangers as well as natives, 


and who can frequently bring into the field 100 ,000 horſemen. His 


chief refidence is a kind of military ſtation, which is moved and fi It- 
ed according to the chance of war and other occaſions. When the vaſt 
dominicns of Zingis Khan fell to picces, under his ſucceſſors in the 16th 
century, the Mogul and Tartar hordes, who had formed one empire, a- 
gain ſeparated, and have ſince continued diſtinct. They are bounded 
on every ſide by the Ruſton, the Chineſe, the Mogul, the Perfian or 
the Turkiſh empires, each of whom are puthing on their conqueſts in 
this extenſive, and, in ſome places, fertile country. The khans pay a tri- 
bute, or acknow „e e theo! Fx dependency upon one or other of their 
powerful n eighbours, who treat them with caution and lenity; as ih 
friendſhip of theſe barbarians is of the utmoſt conſequence to the 
powers with whom they are allied. Some tribes, however, affect m- 
dependency : and when united, they form a po! werful body, and of Jate 
have been very formidable to their neighbours, particularly to the Chi- 
geſe. 

The method of carrying on war. by waſting the country, is very an- 
cient among the Tartars, and practiſe d by all of them from the Danube 
eaſtward. This circumſtance renders them a dreadful enemy to regu- 
lar troops, who muſt thereby be deprived of all ſubfiſtence ; white the 
Fartars, having always many ſpare hories to kill and eat, are at no lots 
for provitons. | 


Tus EMPIRE or CHINA 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. | 
Miles. Degree, | Sq. Miles. 

Length 1450 125 and 12 North latitude. Rn 
\ 4 * Med 1.208.000 
Breadth 1 between 98 and 123 Epſt longitude. oo 
. Chineſe Tarta ar V. .0-44,000 


BOUNDARIES. ] CEUN YA 1s Pen by Tartary, and an am: azing 
ſtone wall of five hundred jeagues 11 le nth, on 
the north; by the Pacific Ocean, which divides it trom North AIDE 


CHINA. . 


rica, on the eaſt; by the Chineſian Sea, ſouth; and by Tonquin, 


and the Tartarian countries and mountains of Thibe and Ruflia, on 


the w "ell. 


Chineſe Tartary is bounded on the north by Siberia; on the eaſt 


by the Gulf of Kamtſchatka and the Eaſtern Sea; on the ſouth by 


China ; and on the welt by the country of the Calmouks, wh: 2 are eſta - 


bliſhed between the Caſpian Sea and Caſgar 

Eaſtern Tartary extends north and ſouth from the 41ſt to the 55th 
degree of north latitnde, and eaſt and welt from about the 137th degree 
ot longitude to the Eaſtern Sea. It is bounded on the north by Sibe- 
ria; on the fſouth by the Gulf of La- tong and Corea; on the eaſt by 
the Eaſtern Sea; and on the welt by the country of the Moguls. The 


country is divided into three grand departments, the proviaces of Chen - 
rang, Kirin, and Tritcicar ; "of which the chief owus are Mougdon, | 


Kirin, and Tritcicar. 

DivistoN AND POPULATION.] The empire of China is divided 
into tifteen provinces, each of which might, for its extent, fertility, po- 
pulouſneſs, and opulence, rank as a diſtinct kingdom. The following 
ſiatement of the divition, population, and extent of China Proper, was 
delivered to lord Macartney, at his requeſt, by Chow- ta-Zhin, a Chi- 
nete mandarin, and is founded on authentic documents, taken from one 
of the public oitices in Pekin. 


t'rovinces. | Population, > q. Miles. Acres. 
: ec aa - LIEN 
pe- ehe- lee 38,000,000 29,949 37,727,361 
Niang-nan N 5 ; 
ann n!; am 92,961 59,405,040 
- DIOVINCCS 50 | : ? 
Kiapg-ſee =, = «+ 19,000,000 CEN i 5 ez a 46,192,640 
* — 2 \ * 1 Fa. — — — * 
{ che-kiang - = = = = 21,000,000 | 39,150 25,056,000 
Fo- eben 13,000,000 33,480 24,227,200 
|Hou-pe 14,000,000 ? q 
Flou-quany - 13 144,77 92,652,800 
Hou-nan 55 5 13,000.00. | 44777 92,652,800 
Ho- nen Ie 25,000,000 65.104 41,666,576 
Shang-tung - = 21,000,600 65,101 41 „56, 360 
Shaun- lee 27,009,000 e = 35,37 1,52( 
Fhen- fe > 13.000 000} 154,00 98.565.12 
1 * * : 0 { 
Jun- ſore 8 * 2 * 2 1 2. 00 6.000 f : On „08 | 8,503,12 (_ 
-e-chueen” = + > + "27 OOROU8 166,800 103,7 52,000 
nt! 21,000,000 79, 156 50,85 1,84 
| Wuancefce = >. 10 000, 900 78.250 50,080,066 
1 4 4 , 5 
Tu- . {all = _— _- ag * * 8 Qi 99 } 0 00 167 969 69,100,165 
FOCI leo — — — — - 9,000,000 F 95 554 a 41,314,560 
ZEA Total | ' 93:3,000,00) | 1,997,999 830.719.386. 


— —— _— — — as 


With reſpect to this ſtatement, Sir George Statue who compiled 
the judicious and authentic #ccount of the late E n2hth embatly to Chi— 
17, oblerves, that * the extent of the Provinces 18 aſcertaine d by aitro- 
nomical e as well as by admeaſureme nt The number of indi- 


viduals is regularly taken in each diviſion cf A diſtrict by a tything- 


YTY 3 1 SO er 

„ y tenth maiter of a family. Thoſe returns are colles Ned 
„ reſident 10 HEAT 45 To be. capa! „le of. correcting any grots mis 

Aer: and all the u returns are lodged in the great regitter at Pekin. 
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the ge enera! ſtatement is t rictly the reſult of thoſe returns add- 
ach other, Which teen little liable to error, or, taken teparately, 

the amount of the whole is {o prodigious as to ſtagger 
lt nuvi, however, be recollected, that populauon in Chiva 1 
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not ſubject to be materially diminiſhed by war. No private ſoldiers, 


and a few officers only, natives of the ancient provinces of Chin, 
were engaged in the conqueſt of Weſtern Tartary, or in the Thiket 
war, Celibacy is rare, even in the military profeſſion, among the 
Chineſe. The number of manufacturers, whoſe occupations are not 2. 
ways favourable to health, whoſe conſtant confinement to particular 
fpots, and ſometimes in a cloſe or tainted atmoſphere, muſt be injur;- 
ous, and whoſe reſidence in towns expoſes them to irregularities, bears 
but a very ſmall proportion to that of hutbandmen in China, In ge- 
neral there ſeem to be no other bounds to Chineſe populouſneſs, than 
thoſe which the neceſſity of ſubſiſtence may put to it. Theſe bounds- 
ries are certainly more enlarged than in other countries. The whole 
ſurface of the empire 1s, with trifling exceptions, dedicated to the pro- 
duction of food for man alone. There is no meadow, and very little 
paſture, nor are fields cultivated in oats, beans, or turneps, for the ſup- 
port of cattle of any kind. Few parks or pleaſure-grounds are fect,” 
excepting thoſe belonging to the emperor. Little land is taken up for 
roads, the chief communication being by water. There are no cem- 
mons or lands ſuffered to lie waſte by the neglect, or the Caprice, or for 
the ſport, of great proprietors. No arable land lies fallow. The foil 
under a hot and fertilifing ſun yields double crops, in conſequence of 
adapting the culture to the foil, and ſupplying its defects by mixture 
with other earths, by manure, watering, and careful and uſcful indufr; 
of every kind. The labour of man is [tle diverted from that induity, 
to miniſter to the luxuries of the opulent and powerful, or in employ: 
ments of no real uſe. Even the ſoldiers of the Chineſe army, excrpt 
during the ſhort intervals of the guards which they are called to mourt, 
or the exerciſes or other occafional ſervices which they perform, are 
moſtly employed in agriculture. The quantity of ſubſiſtence is increaſ- 
ed alſo by converting more ſpecies of animals and vegetables to that 
purpoſe than is uſual in other countries. From a conſideration of the 
influence of all theſe cauſes, the great population of China, afferted in 


this ſtatement, will not, perhaps, appear ſurprifing, though it appears | 


from it that every 1quare mile in that vaſt empire contains, upon all 
average, about one-third more inhabitants, being upwards of three 
hundred, than are found upon an equal quantity of land, alſo upon en 
average, in the moſt populons country in Europe.“ | 8 

NAM. ] It is probably derived from a Chineſe word, ſignifying 
middle, from a notion the natives have, that their country lies in the 
middle of the world. | | 

MovunTains.] China, excepting to the north, is a plain county. 


and contains no remarkable mountains. 


Rivers AND WATER. J The chief are the Yamour and the Argun, 


which are the boundary between the Ruſlian and Chineſe Tartary; the 


Croceus, or Whambo, or the Yellow River; the K iam, or tne Blue 
River; and the Tay. Common water in China is very indifferent, and 
is in ſome places boiled to make it fit for uſe. 

Bays.) The chief are thoſe of Nankin and Canton. | 

CaxaLls.)] Theſe are ſufficient to entitle the ancient Chinele to tie 
character of a moſt wite and induſtrious people. The commodiouine!s 
and length of their canals are incredible. The chief of them are mer 
with hewn ſtone on the ſides, and they are fo deep, that they carry _ 
veftels, and ſometimes extend above 1000 miles in length. T hole _ 
are fitted up for all the conveniences of life; and it has been thought J 
tone, that in China the water contains as many inhabitants 
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land. They are furniſhed with ſtone quays, and ſometimes with bridges 
„ an amazing conſtruction. The navigation is flow, and the veticls 


ſometimes drawn by men. No precautions are wanting, that could be 
formed by art or perſeverance, for the ſafety of the paflengers, in caſe a 
canal is croſſed by a rapid river, or expoſed to torrents from the moun- 


tains. Theſe canals, and the variety that is ſeen upon their borders, 


render China delightful in a very high degree, as well as fertile, in 
places that are not ſo by nature. | 


ForesTs.)] Such is the induſtry of the Chineſe, that they are not en- 


enmbered with foreſts or woods, though no country is better fitted for 
producing timber of all kinds. They ſuſter. however, none to grow 
but for ornament and uſe, or on the ſides of mountains, from whence 
the trees, when cut down, can be conveyed to any place by water, 

Alk, SOLE, AND PRODUCE.] The air of this empire is according to 
the litnation of the places. Towards the north it is ſharp, in the mid- 
ale mild, and in the fouth hot. The ſoil is, either by nature or art, 
truitful of every thing that can miniſter to the neceſſities, conveniences, 
or laxuries of life. The culture of the cotton, and the rice fields, from 
which the bulk of the inhabitants are clothed and fed, is ingenious al- 
moſt beyond deſcription; The rare trees, and aromatic productions, 
either ornamental or medicinal, that abound in other parts of the world, 
are to be found in China, and ſome are peculiar to itſelf. | 

The tallow-tree has a thor: trunk, a ſmooth bark, crooked branches, 
red leaves, ſhaped like a heart, and is about the height of a common 
cherry-tree. - The fruit it produces has all the qualities of our tallow, 


and when manufactured with oil ſerves the natives as candles; but they 


{mel} ſtrong, nor is their light clear. Of the other trees peculiar to China, 
ire ſome which yield a kind of flour; ſome partake of the nature of 
pepper, The gum of ſome is poiſonous, but attords the fineſt varniſh 


in the world. After all that can be ſaid of theſe, and many other beau- 
-tifu! and ufeful trees, the Chineſe, notwithſtanding their induſtry, are 


lo wedded to their ancient cuſtoms, that they are very little, if at all 
m-liorated by cultivation. The tame may be taid of their richeſt fruits, 
which, in general, are far from being to delicious as thoſe of Europe, 
and indeed of America. This is owing to the Chineſe never practiſing 


grafting or inoculation of trees, and knowing nothing of experimental 


gardening. to | 

It would be unpardonable here not to mention the raw ſilk, which ſo 
much abounds in China; and, above all, the 7ea-plant, or ſhrub. It is 
planted in rows, and pruned to prevent luxuriancy. “ Vaſt tracts of 
Billy land (fays Sir George Staunton) are planted with it, particularly in 
wc province of Fochen. Its perpendicular growth is impeded for the 
Convenience of collecting its leaves, which is done firſt in ſpring, and 
rice afterwards in the courſe of the ſummer. Its long and tender 
branches ſpring up almoſt from the root without any intervening naked 
rank, It is buthy like a rofe-tree, and the expanded petals of the flower 


bear tome reſemblance to that of the roſe. Hrery information received 


concerning the tea-plant concurred in affirming that its qualities de- 
pended both upon the ſoil in which it grew, and the age at which the 
leaves were plucked off the tree, as well as upon the management of 
them atterwards. The largeſt and oldeſt leaves, which are the leaſt 
encemed, and deſtined for the aſe of the loweſt claſſes of the people, 
© viten expoled to ſale with little previous manipulation, and ſtill re- 
tung that kind of vegetable taſte which is common to moſt treth 
plants, but which vaniſhes in a little time, whilſt the more eſlential fla- 
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your, charaCteriſtic of each particular vegetable, remains long withoy 
diminution. The young leaves undergo no inconfiderable preparation 
before they are delivered to the purchaſer. Every leaf paſſes throwh 
the fingers of a female, who rolls it up almeſt to the ſorm it had aſſumed 
before it became expanded in the progreſs of its growth. It is after. 
wards placed upon thin plates of earthen-ware or iron, made much thin. 
ner than can be executed by artiſts out of China It is confidently faid, 


In the country, that no plates of copper are ever employed for that pur- 


poſe. Indeed, ſcarcely any utenfil uſed in China is of that metal, the 
chief application of which 1s for coin. The earthen or iron plates are 
placed over a charcoal fire, which draws all remaining moiſture fron 
the leaves, rendering them dry and criſp. The colour and aftringency 
of green tea is thought to be derived from the early period at which the 
leaves are plucked, and which, like unripe fruit, are generally green 
and acrid.” 7 | ns 

The Portugueſe had the uſe of tea Jong before the Engliſh; but it ws 
introduced among the latter before the Reſtoration, as mention is made 


of it in the firſt act of parliament that ſettled the exciſe on the King fur 


life, in 1660. Catharine, of Liſbon, wife to Charles II. rendered the 
uſe of it common at his court. The ginſeng, fo famous among the Chi. 
neſe as the univerſal remedy, and monopoliſed even by their emperors, 
is now found to be but a common root, and is plentiful in North Ame. 
rica. When brought to Europe, it is little diſtinguiſhed for its healing 
qualities; and this inſtance alone ought to teach us with what caution 
the former accounts of China are to be read. The ginſeng, however, 
is a native of the Chineſe Tartary. 3 5 

MrralLs AN D MINERALS.] China (if we are to believe ſome natu- 
raliſts) produces all metals and minerals that are known in the word. 
White copper is peculiar to itſelf, but we know of no extraordivary 
quality it poſſeſſes. One of the fundamental maxims of the Chine(e g- 
vernroent is that of not introducing a ſuperabundance of gold and ſilver, 
for fear of hurting induſtry. Their gold mines, therefore, are but 
ſightly worked, and the currency of that metal is ſupplied by the grins 
the people pick up in the ſand of rivers aud mountains. The filver 
ipecie is furniſhed from the mines of Honan. 


tron, lead, and tin mines, muſt be very common, fince theſe metals 


are ſold at a low rate throughout the empire; and it appears, from very 
authentic documents, that the uſe of iron in particular was very ancient 
there: quarries and coal-mines abound in almoſt every province. Conls 
are found in great plenty in the mountains of the provinces of hene, 


Shan-ſee, and Pe- che- lee: they are uſed by workmen in their furnace, 


in all kitchens, and in the ſtoves with which the Chineſe warm theit 
« « | A 
apartments during the winter. | | 
P:rsONs, MANNERS, AND CHARACTER. ] Parents who cannot 11: 


port their female children are allowed to caſt them into the river; on 


1 
. AJ T i — 5 : 4 Wy - 5 
they faſten a gourd to the child, that it may float on the water; and there 


the children to ſave them from death. The Chineſe, in their t 
are middle: ſized, their faces broad, their eyes black and ſmall, thei 
noſes blunt, and turned upwards: they have high check. bones. Re 
large lips. The Chineſe have particular ideas of beauty. [hey pr 
up the hairs of the lower part of their faces by the roots with tweeierh 
leaving a few ſtraggling ones by way of beard. Their Tartar _ 
compel them to cut off the hair of their heads, and, like Waben 
to wear only a lock on the crown, Their complexion, toward © 
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Forth, is fair, but towards the ſouth ſwarthy : corpulence is eſteemed 
a peauty in a man, but conſidered as a palpable blemiſh in the fair ſex, 
EZ «ho aim at preferving a ſlimneſs and delicacy of ſhape. Men of quality 
and learning, who are not much expoſed to 15 ſun, are delicately com- 
plexioned; and they who are bred to letters let the nails of their fingers x: 
grow to an enormous length, to thow that they are not employed in i 
manual labour. 8 kj | | 7 | 
The women have little eyes, plump, roſy lips, black hair, regular "4 
features, and a delicate, though florid complexion. The ſmallneſs of | | 
their feet is reckoned a principal part of their beauty, and no ſwathing #4 
ig omitted, when they are young, to give them that accompliſhment ; ſo | 154 
that when they grow up, they may be ſaid to totter rather than to walk. LP - 
« Of moſt of the women we ſaw (ſays Sir George Staunton), even in 
the middle and inferior claſtes, the feet were unnaturally ſmall, or ra- 1 


ther truncated. They appeared as if the fore- part of the foot had been | | 
accidentally cut off, leaving the remainder of the uſual ſize, and ban- 4 
daged like the ſtump of an amputated limb. They undergo, indeed, „ 
much torment, and cripple themſelves in a great meaſure, in imitation | + 
of ladies of higher rank, among whom it is the cuſtom to ſtop by preſ- 1 


ſure the growth ef the ancle as well as foot from the earlieſt infancy; _ 
and leaving the great toe in its natural poſition, forcibly to bend the if 
= othe:s, and retain them under the foot, till at length they adhere to, as 14 
It buried in the ſole, and can no more be ſeparated. It is ſaid, indeed, | | 1] 
that this practice is now leſs frequent than formerly, at leaſt among the | 17 
| lower fort in the northern provinces.” 1 3 
g « The exterior demeanour of the Chineſe (obſerves the ſame writer) 'q 
| s very ceretnonious. It conſiſts of various evolutions of the body, and | 
» EE inclinations of the head, in bending or ſtiffening the knee, and in join- x, 1 | 
i ing or diſengaging the hands; all which are conſidered as the perfection + Wit | 
| 


of good-breeding and deportment ; while the nations who are not ex- 
pert in ſuch diſcipline are thought to be little better than barbarians. 
When, however, thoſe Chineſe ceremonies are once ſhown off, the per- 
ſormers of them? relapſe into eaſe and familiarity. In their addreſs to 
ſtrangers, they are not reſtrained by any baſhfulneſs ; but preſent them- Wie 
ſelves with an ealy confident air, as if they conſidered themſelves as the . | 
juperiors, and as if nothing in their manners or appearance could be 1a 
deficient or inaccurate.” | | „ WE 
The Chineſe, in general, have been repreſented as the moſt diſhoneſt, | l | | 
low, thieving ſet in the world; employing their natural quickneſs only 1 
to improve the arts of cheating the nations they deal with, eſpecially the 
Europeans, whom they cheat with great eaſe, particularly the Engliſh : 
vut they obſerve that none but a Chincſe can cheat a Chineſe. They 
are tond of law diſputes beyond any people in the world. Their hypo- 
city is without bounds; and the men of property among them practiſe 
the moſt ayowed bribery, and the loweſt meanneſles, to obtain prefer- 
ment, It ſhoald, however, be remenibered, that ſome of the late ac 
| counts of- China have been drawn up by thoſe who were little acquaint- 
ed with any parts of that empire, but the ſea-port towns; in which they 
| irobably met with many knaviſh and deſigning people. But it ſeems 
wu Juſt to attempt to characteriſe a great nation by a few inſtances of 
this kind, though well atteſted; and we appear not to be ſufficiently Ac- e 
quamted with the interior parts of China to form an accurate judgment |  |4 TW 
9 te-manners and character of the inhabitants. By ſome of the Jeſuit "| 
Cn the Chineſe ſeem to have been too mach extolled, and by 
8 5 t99 much degraded | 
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with jewels. The reſt of their dreſs is eaſy and looſe, conſiſting of 
veſt and ſaſh, a coat or gown thrown over them, filk boots quilted with 
cotton, and a pair of drawers. Dreſs is ſeldom altered in China from 
fancy or faſhion. Even among the ladies there is little variety in their 
dreſſes, except, perhaps, in the diſpoſition of the flowers or other orna- 
ments of the head. They generally wear over a filk netting, which is 
in lieu of linen, a waiſtcoat and drawers of filk, trimmed or lined in 
cold weather with furs. Above this is worn a long ſatin robe, which is 
gracefully gathered round the waiſt, and confined with a ſaſh, The: 
different parts of their apparel are uſnally each of a different colour, in 
the ſelection and contraſt of which the wearers chiefly diſplay their tafte, 
They ſuffer their nails to grow, but reduce their eye-brows to an arched 
line. | . 5 | 
MankRIAexks.] The parties never ſee each other, in China, till the 
bargain is concluded by the parents, and that is generally when the par 
ties are perfect children. When the nuptials are celebrated, the lady 3 
carried (as yet unſeen by the bridegroom) in a gilt and gaudy char, 
hung round with feſtoons of artificial flowers, and followed by relations, 
attendants, and ſervants, bearing the paraphernalia, being the only por- 
tion given with a daughter in marriage by her parents. Next to being 
barren, the greateſt ſcandal is to bring females into the world; and il 
a woman of poor family happens to have three or four girls ſnccetlvely, 
it not unfrequently happens that ſhe will expoſe them on the high roads, 
or caſt them into a-river. | oe 
FUNERALS.] The Chineſe, among other ſuperſtitions, are particu: 
larly ſcrupulous about the time and place of burying their dead. The 
delay occaſioned before theſe difficult points are afcertained has often 
long detained the coffins of the rich from their laſt repoſitory ; many 
are ſeen in houſes and gardens under temporary roofs, to preſerve them 
in the mean time from the weather; but neceflity forces the poor (0 
overcome many of their ſcruples in this reſpect, and to depoſit at ch, 
and with little ceremony, the remains of their relations in their ue 
abode, - ö 5 | 
The following is the deſcription of a Chineſe funcral proceſſon, 0 
ſerved by Sir George Staunton, pafling out of one of the gates of Pekin: 
The proceſſion was preceded by ſeveral performers on folemn ue 
then followed a varicty of infignia, ſome of ſilken colours, and paint 
boards with devices and characters, diſplaying the rank and oO 
him who was no more. Immediately before the corpſe the male le 
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lations walked, each ſupported by friends, occupied in proven * 
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appearance of their countenance implied that they were prove: 
the mourners were carried umbrelias with deep curtains hang. 
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paper, covered chiefly with tin-foil, as they paſſed by burying-grounds 


and temples. Theſe pieces, in the popular opinion, like the coin to 
Charon for being conveyed to the Elyſian fields, are underſtood to be 
convertible, in the next ſtage of exiſtence, into the means of providing 
the neceflaries of life. | 8 
The public burying-gronnds are extremely extenſive, owing to that 


reſpe& paid to the dead by the Chineſe, which prevents them from open- 


ing a new grave upon any ſpot where the traces of a former one remain 
Every Chineſe keeps in his houſe a table, upon which are written the 
names of his father, grandfather, and great grandfather, before which 
they frequently burn incenſe, and proſtrate themſelves ; and when the 
father of a family dies, the name of the great grandfather is taken away, 
and that of the deceaſed is added, | 5 | . 
LANGUAGE.] The Chineſe language contains only three hundred and 
thirty words, all of one ſyllable; but then each word is pronounced with 
ſuch various modulations, and each with a different meaning, that it 
becomes more copious than could be eafily imagined. The miſſion- 
aries, Who adapt the European characters as well as they can to the ex- 
preſſion of Chineſe words, have deviſed eleven different, and ſome of 
them very compounded, marks and aſpirations, to ſignify the various 
modulations, elevations, and depreſſions of the voice, which diſtinguiſh 
the ſeveral meanings of the ſarne monoſyllable. The Chineſe oral lan- 
guage being thus barren and contracted, is unfit for literature; and, 
therefore, their literature 1s all compriſed in arbitrary characters, which 
are amazingly complicated and numerous, amounting to about eighty 
thouſand. This language being wholly addreſſed to the eye, and having 
no affinity with their tongue, as ſpoken, the latter has ſtill continued in 
its original, rude, uncultivated ſtate, while the former has received all 


pollible improvement. 555 | | 
GENIUS AND LEARNING.] The genius of the Chineſe is peculiar to 


themſelves : they have no conception of what is beautiful in writing, re- 
gular in architecture, or natural in painting; and yet, in their garden- 
ing and planning their grounds, they exhibit the true ſublime and beau- 
tal. They perform all the operations of arithmetic with prodigious 


quicknels, but differently from the Europeans. Till the latter came 


among them, they were ignorant of mathematical learning and all its 
depending arts. They had no proper apparatus for aſtronomical obſer- 
rations ; and the metaphyfical learning which exiſted among them was 
only known to their philoſophers ; but even the arts introduced by the 
letuits were of very thort duration among them, and laſted very little 
longer than thereign of Canghi, who was contemporary with our Charles 
11. nor is it very propable they will ever be revived. It has been gene- 
[My laid, that they underſtood printing before the Europeans; but that 
an only be applied to block- printing; for the fuſile and moveable types 
vere undoubtedly Dutch or German inventions. The Chineſe, how- 
ever, had almanacks, which were ſtamped from plates or blocks, many 
bundred years betore printing was diſcovered in Europe. | 
The difficulty of maſtering and retaining ſuch a number of arbitrary 
marks and characters as there are in what may be called the Chineſe 
4 enten language greatly retards the progreſs of their erudition. But 
ns wo part of the globe where learning is attended with ſuch ho- 
r 3 ards,. and where there are more powerful inducements to 
„ ad purine it. The literati are reverenced as another ſpecies, 
are te only nobility known in + 1g, If their birth be ever fa 
242 
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mean and low, they become mandarins of the higheit tanks in projet: 
tion to the extent of their learning. On the other hand, however exg]t- 


ed their birth may be, they quickly fink into poverty and obicurity, if 
they neglect thoſe ſtudies which raiſed their fathers. It has been ch. 


ſerved, that there is no nation in the world where the firſt bonour of © 


the ſtate lies ſo open to the loweſt of the people, and where there is le; 
of hereditary greatneſs. The Chineſe tange all their works of litera: 
ture into four claſſes. The firſt is the claſs of Ri, or tlie ſacred bouks, 


which contain the principles of the Chineſe religion, morality arid go- 


vernment, and ſeveral curious and obſcure records, relative to theſe jms 
portant ſubjects. Hiſtory forms a ſeparate claſs : yet, in this firſt claß, 
there are placed ſome hiſtorical monuments on account of their relation 


to religion and government, and among others the chun tou, a work 


of Confucius, which contains the annals of twelve kings of Low, the m- 
tive country of that illuſtrious lags. The fecond claſs is that of the Sr, 
or Che, that is, of hiſtory and the hiftorians. The third claſs, called 
fjt, or Tfe, comprehends philoſophy and the philoſophers, and contains 
all the works of the Chineſe literati, the productions alfo of foreign 
fects and religions, which the Chineſe contider only in the light of pl 
loſophical opinions, and all books relative to mathematics, a{tronomr, 
phyſic, military feience, the art of divination, agriculture, and the ant; 
and ſciences in general. The fourth is called Zecze or Miſcellani s, and 
contains all the poetical books of the Chineſe, their pieces of eloquence, 
their tongs, romances, tragedies, and comedies. The Chineſe literati 
in all the periods of their monarchy, have applied themſelves lets to tie 
ſtudy of nature, and to the reſearches of natural philoſophy, than to 
moral inquiries, the practical ſcience of life, and internal polity and 
manners. It is faid that it was not before the dynaſty of the Song in 
the 10th and 11th centuries after Chriſt, that the Chineſe philoſophers 
formed hypotheſes concerning the ſyſtem of the univerſe, and entered 
into diſcuſſions of a ſcholaſtic kind, in conſequence, perhaps, of the in- 
tercourſe they had long maintained with the Arabians, who ſtudied with 
ardour the works of Ariſtotle. And, ſince the Chineſe have begui to. 
pay ſome attention to natural philoſophy, their progreſs in it has beet 
much inferior to that of the Europeans. | | Ro 
The invention of gunpowder is juſtly claimed by the Chineie, who 
made uſc of it againſt Zingis Khan. and Tamerlane. They Jeem 00 
have known nething of ſmall fire arms, and to bave becn acquainits 
only with cannon, which they call the fire-pan. Their induſtry intel 
manufactures of ſtuffs, porcelain, japanning, and the like fedentary 
trades, is amazing, and can be equalled only by their labours 1 ths 
field, in making canals, levelling mountains, raiſing gardens, and navi- 
cating their junks and boats. 5 
ANTIQUITIES AND CUR1osITIES.] Few natural curioſities preſent 
themſelves in China, that have not been comprehended under Piech 
ing articles. Some volcanoes, and rivers and lakes ot particular au 
ties, are to be found in different parts of the empire. The Voce 
Lineſung is ſaid- ſometimes to make ſo furious a diſcharge of Hie am 


. - . ; a 3 « 1 EF 7 7 . < K b are 
aſhes, as to occation a tempeſt in the air: and ſome ot their 1a cn 
ard 


faid to petrify fithes when put into them. The great wall ſeparit 
China from Tartary, to prevent the incurſions of the) 
poſed to extend from 1200 to 1300 niles. It is carried ovel 
and yalleys, and reaches from the province of Shenſce to Ut 
Hay, or Yellow Sea. It is in moſt places built of brick _ 
which is ſo well tempered, that though it has ſtood more al! 
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years, it is bat little decayed. The beginning of this wall is a large 
bulwark of ſtone raiſed in the ſea, in the province of Petchelee, to the 
caſt of Peking, and almoſt in the ſame latitude : it is built like the walls 
of the capital city of the empire, but much wider, being terratled and 
ceaſed with bricks, and is from twenty to twenty-five feet high. P. Re- 


gis, and the other gentlemen who took a map of theſe provinces, often 
flretched a line on the top, to meaſure the bales of triangles, and ta take 


diſtant points with an inſtrument. They always found it paved wide 
chough for five or fix horſemen to travel abreaſt with eaſe. 


The artificial mountains preſent, on their tops, temples, monaſteries, 


and other edifices. The Chineſe bridges cannot be ſufficiently admired. 
'Fhey are built ſometimes upon barges ſtrongly chained together, yet ſo 


as to be parted, and to let the veilels pals that ſail up and down the 
river. Some of them run from mountain to mountain, and confiſt only 


of one arch; that over the river Saffrany is 400 cubits long and 500 
high, though a ſingle arch, and Joins two mountains; and ſome in the 
interior parts of the empire are ſaid to be ſtill more ſtupendous. The 
tritunphal arches of this country form the next ſpecies of artificial curio- 
ſities. Though they are not built in the Greek or Roman ftyle of ar- 
chitecture, yet they are ſuperb and beautiful, and erected to the memo- 
ry of their great men, with vaſt labour and expenſe. They are ſaid in 
the whole to be eleven hundred, two hundred of which are particularly 
magnificent. Their ſepulchral monuments make likewiſe a great figure. 
Thcir towers, the models of which are now ſo common in Europe, un- 


der the name of pagodas, are vaſt embelliſhments to the face of their 


country. They ſeem to be conſtructed by a regular order, and all of 
them arc finithed with exquiſite carvings and gildings, and other orna- 
ments. That at Nanking, which is 200 feet high, and 40 in diame- 
ter, is the moſt admired. It is called the Porcelain Tower, becauſe it is 


| lined with Chineſe tiles. Their temples are chiefly remarkable for the 
 Janciful taſte in which they are built, for their capaciouſneſs, their 


vhimical-ornaments, and the uglineſs of the idols they contain. The 
Chincſè are remarkably fond of bells, which give name to one of their 
principal feſtivals. A bell of Peking weighs 120,000 pounds, but its 


_ ford is ſaid to Le diſagreeable. Their buildings, except the pagodas, 


being confined to no order, and ſuſceptible of all kinds of ornaments, 
tive a wild varicty, and a pleating elegance, not void of magnificence, 
agreeable to the cye and the imagination, and preſent a diverſity of ob- 
Jects not to be fonnd in European architecture. SD | 
CHulEr CITIES. ] The empire is ſaid ta contain 4400 walled cities; the 
chief of which are Peking, Nanking, and Canton. Peking, the capital 


the whole empire of China, and the ordinary reſidence of the empe- 


rns, is fituated in a very fertile plain twenty leagues diſtant from the 
great Wall. It is an oblong ſquare, and is divided into two cities : that 
winch contains the emperor's palace 1s called the Tartar city, becauſe 
the nouſes were given to the Tartars when the preſent family came to 
the tone; and they refuſing to ſuffer the Chineſe to inhabit it, forced 
them to live without the walls, where they in a ſhort time built a new 
city which, by being joined to the other, renders the whole of an irre- 
Sülar form, fix leagues in compats. The walls and gates of Peking are 
of the arpriing height of fifty cubits, ſo that they hide the whole city ; 
and are ſo broad, that centinels are placed upon them on horſeback ; for 
cherg are Hopes. within the city of conſiderable length, by which horſe- 
men way alcend the walls; and in ſeveral places there are houſes built 
zor the guards, The gates, which are nine in number, are neither em- 
I 1 223 
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belliſhed with ſtatnes, nor other carving, all their beauty oonfiftins in 
their prodigious height, which at a diſtance gives them a noble appear. 
ance. The arches of the gates are built of marble, and the ref wit 
large bricks, cemented with excellent mortar. Moſt of the ſtreętz are 
builtin a direct line; the largeſt are about 120 feet broad, and a leagye 
in length. The ſhops where they ſell filks and China-ware oencrally #7 
take up the whole ſtreet, and afford a very agreeable proſpect. Fach 5 
ſhop-keeper places before his ſhop, on a ſmall kind of pedeſtal, a board | 
about twenty feet high, painted, varniſhed, and often gilt, on which | 
are written, in large characters, the names of the ſeveral commoditis KM 
he ſells. Theſe being placed on each fide of the fireet, at nearly a 2 
equal diſtance from each other, have a very pretty appearance; but th I © 
| honſes are poorly built in front, and very low, moſt of them havins 
only a ground floor, and none exceeding one ſtory above it. Of all the ; 
buildings in this great city, the moſt remarkable is the imperial palace, | : 
the grandeur of which does not conſiſt ſo much in the nobleneſs and ele- 1 
gance of the architecture, as the multitude of its buildings, courts, and [7 
gardens, all regularly diſpoſed ; for within the walls are not only te IM : 
emperor's houſe, but a little town, inhabited by the officers of the court, EF 
and a multitade of artificers employed and kept by the emperor ; bu: | 
the houſes of the courtiers and artificers are low and ill contrived, F. 
Artier, a French Jeſuit, who was indulged with a fight of the palace 
and gardens, ſays, that the. palace is more than three miles in circum- 
ference, and that the front of the building ſhines with gilding, paint, and 
varniſh, while the inſide is ſet off and furniſhed with every thing that 
is molt beautiful and precious in China, the Indies, and Europe. The 
gardens of this palace are large tracts of ground, in which are raiſed, at 
proper diſtances, artificial mountains, from twenty to ſixty fect high, ; 
which form a number of ſmall valleys, plentifully watered by canals, 3 
which uniting, form lakes and meres. Beautiful and magnificent barks YH 
ſail on theſe pieces of water, and the banks are ornamented witl. ranges | 
of buildings, not any two of which are ſaid to have any reſemblance to Y 
each other: which diverſity produces a very pleaſing effect. Every wal. IS 
ley has its houſe of pleaſure, large enough to lodge one of our greateli * 
lords in Europe, with all his retinue : many of theſe houſes are built wit Z 
cedar, brought, at a vaſt expenſe, the diſtance of 500 leagues. Oi 
theſe palaces, or houſes of pleaſure, there are more than 200 in this ralt 3 
incloſure. In the middle of a lake, which is near half a league in du- IJ 
meter every way, is a rocky ifland, on which is built a palace. conta. I 
ing more than a hundred apartments. It has four fronts, and 15 a very I 
elegant and magnificent ſtructure. The mountains and hills are covered 
with trees, particularly ſuch as produce beautiful and aromatic flowers; 
and the canals are edged with ruſtic pieces of rock, diſpoted with ſuch 
art, as exactly to reſemble the wildneſs of nature. . | 
The eſtimated population of Peking was carried in the laſt century, by 
the Jeſuit Grimaldi, as quoted by Gimelli Carreri, to ſixteen milhons. 
Another miſſionary reduces at leaſt that of the Tartar city to 0 
million and a quarter. According to the beſt information given to the 
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late Enghſh embaſſy, the whole was about three millions. The ” 
— 2 „ 5 2 , : l | | | | 

houſes of Peking ſeem ſcarcely ſufficient for fo vaſt a population: 3 

in the middling © 


very little room is occupied by a Chineſe family, at leaſt pes 
and lower claſſes of life. A Chineſe dwelling is generally ſurroue. . 
by a wall fix or ſeven feet high. Within this incloſure a whole fam 


- . „ * 6 . * 4 W! 
of three generations, with all their reſpective wives and children. r 
ind 


frequently be found, One ſmall room is made to ſerve for the 


1 


quals of each branch of the family, ſleeping in different beds, divided 
only by mats hanging from the ceiling. One common room is uſed for 
ating. FS AY AA 
: Nanking is ſaid to be ſtill more extenſive and populous than Peking; 
but Canton is the greateſt port in China, and the only port that has been 
much frequented by Europeans. The city wall is above five miles in 
circumference, with very pleaſant walks around it. From the top of 
{ome adjacent hills, on which forts are built, you have a fine proſpect 
of the country. It is beautifully interſperſed with mountains, little hills. 
and valleys all green; and theſe again pleaſantly diverſified with ſmall 
towns, villages, high towers, temples, the ſeats of mandarins and other 
great men, which are watered with delightful lakes, canals, and ſmall 
branches from the river Ta; on which are numberleſs boats and junks, 
{ailing different ways through the moſt fertile parts of the country. The 
ö city is entered by ſeveral iron gates, and withinſide of each there is a 
; > covard-houſe. The ftreets of Canton are very ſtraight, but generally 
| By narrow, paved with flag-ftones. There are many pretty buildings in 
e > «his city, great numbers of triumphal arches, and temples well ſtocked 
with images. The ſtreets of Canton are ſo crowded, that it is difficult 


t do walk in them; yet a woman of any faſhion is ſeldom to be ſeen, un- 
ee by chance when coming out of her chair. There are great numbers 
e © of market-places for fiſh, fleſh,” poultry, vegetables, and all kinds of 
a > proviſions, which are ſold very cheap. There are many private walks 
0 about the ſkirts of the town, where thoſe of the better ſort have their 
it > houſes, which are very little frequented by Europeans, whoſe buſineſs 
e les chiefly in the trading part of the city, where there are only ſhops and 
at -  warchouſes. Few of the Chineſe traders of any ſubſtance keep their 
h, families in houſes where they do buſineſs, but either in the city, in the 
s - more remote ſuburbs, or farther up in the country. They have all ſuch 


a regard to privacy, that no windows are made towards the ſtreets, but 
in ſhops and places of public buſineſs, nor do any of their windows look 
towards thoſe of their neighbours. The ſhops of thoſe that deal in ſilk 
are very neat, make a fine ſhow, and are all in one place; for tradeſ- 
men, or dealers in one kind of goods herd together in the ſame ſtreet. 
It is computed that there is in this city, and its ſuburbs, 1,200,000 
people; and there are often 5000 trading veſſels lying before the city. 
TRADE AND MANUPACTURES.] China is ſo happily fituated, and pro- 
dees ſuch a variety of materials for manufactures, that it may be ſaid 
to be the native land of induſtry ; but it is an induſtry without taſte or 
"!egance, though carried on with great art and neatneſs. They make 
paper of the bark of bamboo and other trees, as well as of cotton, but 
19. comparable, for records or printing, to the European. Their ink 
ior the uſe of drawing is well. known in England, and is ſaid to be 
made of oil and lampblack. he antiquity of their printing, which 
they till perform by cutting their characters on blocks of wood, has al- 
ready been mentioned. The manufacture of that earthen-ware gene- 
rally known by the name of China was long a ſecret in Europe, and 
brought immenſe ſums to that country. Though the Chineſe affect to 
keep that manufacture ſtill a ſecret, yet it is well known that the princi- 
pal material is a prepared pulveriſed earth, and that ſeveral European 
countries far excced the Chineſe in manufacturing this commodity“. 


1 by The Engliſh, in particular, have carried this branch to a high degree of perfection, 
| wil þ up 1 8 Day the commiſtions which have been received of late from 1evera] Princes 
adivir I e J a we hope that a manulacture fo generally uſeful! will Beet with en- 

| SEMEN tom every true patriot among ourſelyes, | | 
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The Chineſe filks are generally plain and flowered gauzes, and they ate 
{aid to have been originally fabricated in that country, where the art of 


rearing ſilk-worms was firſt diſcovered. They manufacture filks like. 


wile of a more durable kind; and their cotton and other cloths are fl. 
mous for furniſhing a light warm wear. | | | | 
Their trade, it is well known, is open to all European nations, 
with whom they deal for ready money; tor ſuch is the pride and avz- 
rice of the Chineſe, that they think no manufactures equal to their 
own. But it is certain, that, fince the diſcovery of the porcelain manu. 
facture, and the vaſt improvements the Europeans have made in the 
weaving branches, the Chineſe commerce has been on the decline. 
CoxnsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] The original plan of tle 
Chineſe government was patriarchal, almoſt in the ſtricteſt ſenle of the 
word. Duty and obedience to the father of each family was recom. 
mended and enforced in the moſt rigorons manner; but, at the fame 
time, the emperor was confidered as the father of the whele. His 
mandarins, or great officers of ſtate, were looked upon as his tubfti- 


tutes, and the degrees of ſubmiſſion which were due from the inferior 


Tanks to the ſuperior were ſettled and obſerved with the moſt fert- 
ulous preciſion, and in a manner that to us ſeems highly ridiculous, 
This imple claim of. obedience required great addreſs and knowledge 
of human nature to render it eftectual ; and the Chineſe legiflaton, 


Confucius particularly, appeared to have been men of wondertal abili- 


ties. They enveloped their dictates in a number of myſtical appzat- 
ances, fo as to ſtrike the people with, awe and veneration, The man- 
darins had peculiar modes of ſpeaking and writing, and the people ute 
taught to believe that the princes partook of divinity; fo that they were 
ſeldom ſeen, and more ſeldom approached. „In the great palace of 
Peking (ſays Sir George Staunton) all the mandarins reſident in the c 
pital, aſſembled, about noon, on his imperial majeſty's birth-day, and, 


dreſſed in their robes of ceremony, made the uſual! proſtrations before the 


throne; incenſe of ſandal and roſe woods burning upon it at the fan 
time, and offerings being made of viands and liquors, as it, though ab- 
tent, he were capable of enjoying them. Mr. Barrow (a gentleman. 0! 
the embaſty) was preſent while the ſame ceremonies were obſerved at 
Luen- min yuen, and he was informed that they likewiſe took place d 
that day in every part of the empire, the proſtrators being every where 
attentive to turn their faces towards the capital. On all the days of new 
and full moon, ſimilar incenſe is burnt, and offerings are made beture 
the throne by the officers of the houſehold in the ſeveral pajaces & 
Reaper,” > „„ — 
Though this ſyfem preſerved the public tranquillity for an 1ncrew” 
ble number of years, yet it had a fundamental defect, that often can 
vulicd and at laſt proved fatal to the ſtate, becauſe the ſame attention 
vas not paid to the military as the civil duties. The Chineſe had pit” 
ſions like other men; and fometimes a weak or wicked adminifiraton 
drove them to arms, and a revolution eafily ſuccceded, which the 
juſtzfied by ſaying that their ſovereign had ceaſed to be 1 8 
During thęſg-commotions, one of the parties naturally invited m— 
neighbours, the Jartars, to their aſſiſtance, who, poticthng great e 
city, became acquainted with the weak fide of their conftztuhl ach 
availed themſelves accordingly, by invading and conquering the eil 
pire, and conforming to the Chineſe inſtitutions. 
Beſides the great doctrine of patriarchal obedience, 
had {umptuary laws and regulations for the expenics of 


joir father. 
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var 213 before the Chriſtian æra, ordered all the hiſtorical books and re- 
ſubjects, which were very uſeful in preterving the public tranquillity, 
and preventing the effects of ambition. By their inſtitutions, likewiſe, 
the mandarins might remonſtrate to the emperor,” but in the moſt 1nb- 
mifhive manner, upon the errors of his government; and, when he was 
4 virtuous prince, this trecdom was often attended with the moſt ſalu- 
tary effects. No country in the world 1s ſo well provided with magi -; 


| firates for the diſcharge of juſtice, both in civil and criminal matters, as 


China; but they are often ineffectual, through want of public virtue, in 


the execution. The emperor is ſtyled “ Holy Son of Heaven, Sole Gover- 


ror of the Earth, Great Father of his People.” , | 
RELIGION.] There is in China no ſtate religion. None is paid, 
preferred, or encouraged by it. The Chineſe have no Sunday, nor 


- even ſuch a diviſion as a week; the temples are, however, open every 


day for the viſits of devotees. Perſons of that deſcription have, from 
time to time, made grants, though to no great amount, for the mainte- 
nance of their clergy, but no lands are ſubject to ecclefiaſtical tithes. 
The emperor is of ane faith; many of the mandarins of another; and 
the majority of the common people of a third, which 15 that of Fo. No 
people are, in fact, more ſuperſtitious than the èommon Chineſe. Be- 


lde the habitual offices of devotion on the part of the prieſts and fe- 


males, the temples are particularly frequented by the diſciples of Fo, 
previouſly to any undertaking of importance; whether to marry, 
or go a journey, or conclude a bargain, or change fituation, or 
any other material event in life, it is neceilary firſt to conſult the 
juperintendent deity. This is performed by various methods. Some 
place a parcel of conſecrated ſticks, differently marked and num- 
bered, which the conſultant, kneeling before the altar, tnakes in a 
hollow bamboo, until one of them falls on the ground; its mark is ex- 
amined, and referred to a correſpondent mark in a book which the 
prieſt holds open, and ſometimes even it is written upon a piece of 
paper paſted upon the inſide of the temple. Polygonal pieces of wood 
are by others thrown into the air. Each fide has its particular mark: 
ihe ide that is uppermott, when fallen on the floor, is in like manner 
referred to its correſpondent mark in the book or ſheet of fate. If the 
firſt throw be favourable, the perſon who made it proftrates himſelf in 
gratitude, aud undertakes afterwards with confidence the buſineſs in 
avitation. But if the throw ſhould be adyerie, he tries a ſecond time, 
and the third throw determines, at any rate, the queſtion. In other re- 
;pects the people of the preſent time ſeem to pay little attention to 
their prieſts, The temples are, however, always open for ſuch as 


chooſc to conſult the decrees of heaven. They return thanks when 


the oracle proves propitious to their withes. Yet they often caſt lots to 
know the iflue of a projected enterpriſe, then ſupplicate for its be- 


mg tavourable, and their warſhip conſiſts more in thankſgiving than 


f AV ar 
in prayer. | : 


1 he temples of Fo abound with more images than are found in raoſt 
Chriſtian churches, ſome of which, as one of the miffionaries has ob- 
ferved, exhibit ſo ſtrong a likeneſs to thoſe in churches of the Roman 
taith, that a Chinete conveyed into one of the latter might imagine 


the votaries he law were adoring the deities of his own country. On 
: 10 altar of a Chincle temple, behind a ſereen, is frequently a repreſen- 
ation which might anſwer for that of the Virgin Mary, in the perſon 
8 e 7 the lacred mother, fitting in an alcove with a child in 
700 752 au rays procecding from a circle, which are called a glory, 
a nd zer head, with tapers burning conttantly before her. The re- 
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ſerablance of the worthip of the Chineſe to the forms of die catholic 
church, in ſome other particulars, has been, indeed, thought ſo ſtrik. 


ing, that ſome of the miſſionaries have conjectured that the Chineſe 


had formerly received a glimpſe of Chriſtianity from the Neſtorians, ) 
the way of Tartary; others that St. Thomas the apoſtle had bg 
among them: but the miflionary Premare could account for it no other. 
wiſe than by ſuppoſing it to have been a trick of the devil to mortify 
the Jeſuits. 5 „ | 
There are other images, however, in theſe temples, which bear a- 
greater analogy to the ancient than to the preſent worſhip of the No- 
mans. A figure, repreſenting a female, appears to be ſomething ſimilar 
to Lucina, and is particularly addreſſed by unmarried women wanting 


huſbands, and married women wanting children. The doctrine of Fo, 


admitting of a ſubordinate deity particularly propitious to every with 
which can be formed in the human mind, could ſcarcely fail to ſpread 
among thoſe claſſes of the people who are not ſatisfied with their pro- 
ſpects as reſulting from the natural cauſes of events. Its progreſs is 
not obſtructed by any meaſures of the government of the country, 
which does not interfere with mere opinions. It prohibit no belief, 
which is not ſuppoſed fo affect the tranquillity of ſociety. 

The temples of Peking are not very.ſumptuous. The religion of 
the emperor is new in China, and its worthip is performed with mot 
magnificence in Tartary. The mandarins, the men of letters, from 
whom are elected the magiſtrates who govern the empire, and pol- 
feis the upper ranks of life, venerate rather than adore Confucin, 
and meet to honour and celebrate his memory in halls of a fimple 
but neat conſtruction. The numerous and lower claſſes of the peopl:- 


are leſs able than inclined to contribute much towards the erection 


of large and coſtly edifices for public worſhip. Their religious at- 
tention is much engaged beſides with their houſehold gods. Every 
houſe has its altar and its deities. The books of their mythology 
contain repreſentations of thoſe who prefide over their perſons and 


properties, as well as over exterior objects likely to affect them. Fer 


of the Chineſe, however, carry the objects to be obtained by their de- 
votion beyond the benefits of this life. Yet the religion of Fo pro- 
feſſes the doctrine of the tranſmigration of ſouls, and promiſes happ! 
neſs to the people on conditions, which were, no doubt, original) 


intended to conſiſt in the performance of moral duties; but, in lien of | 


which, are too frequently ſubſtituted thoſe of contributions toward 
the erection or repair of temples, the maintenance of prieſts, and a 
ſtrict attention to particular obſervances. The negle& of theſe is dür- 
nounced as punithable by the ſouls of the defaulters paſting into the 
bodies of the meaneſt animals, in which the ſufferings are to be propor” 
tioned to the tranſgreſſion committed in the human form. - 

PuBL1C Roaps.] The ſecurity of travellers, and an exſy mode of 


conveyance for patſengers and merchandiſe of every kind, are objec 


to which particular attention ſeems to have been paid by adminiſtra- 


tion in China. The manner in which the public roads are mandge 
greatly contributed to the former. 3 | 5 
Theſe roads are paved in all the ſouthern provinces, and ſome 01 the 
northern. Valleys have been filled up, and paſſages have been © 
through rocks and mountains, in order to make commodious highwaj5s 
and to preſerve them as nearly as poſlible on a level. They are gene- 
rally bordered with very Iofty trees, and ſometimes with walls eight,0 
ten feet in height, to prevent travellers from entering into the fie 
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Openings are left in them at certain intervals, which give a paſſage 
into crols roads that conduct to different villages. On all the great 
roads, covered ſeats are erected at proper diſtances, where the traveller. 
may ſhelter himſelf from the inclemency of the winter, or the exceſſive 
heats of the tummer. Ok | 

There is no want of inns on the principal highways, and even on the 
croſs roads. The former are very ſpacious, but they are badly ſup- 
plied with proviſions. People are even obliged to carry beds with them, 
or to {leep on a plain mat. Government requires of thoſe who inhabit 
them, to give lodging only to thoſe who atk and pay for it. 

We meet with many turrets (ſays Mr. Bell) called poſt- houſes, 
erected at certain diſtances one from another, with a flag-ſtaft, on 
which is hoiſted the imperial pendant. Theſe places are guarded by 
ſoldiers, who run from one poſt to another with great ſpeed, carry- 
ing letters which concern the emperor. The turrets are in fight of 
one another, and by fignals they can convey intelligence of any 
remarkable event. By theſe means the court is informed in the ſpeedi- 
eſt manner of whatever diſturbance may happen in the moſt remote 
parts of the empire. . | 

Revexves.} The public revenues of China proper (ſays Staunton) 
are ſaid to be little leſs than two hundred millions of ounces of filver, 
which may be equal to about ſixty-fix millions of pounds ſterling, or 
about four times thoſe of Great Britain, and three times thoſe of 


” , France before the late ſubverſion, From the produce of the taxes, 


all the civil and military expenſes, and the incidental and extraor- 
dinary charges, are firſt paid upon the ſpot, out of the treaſuries' of 
the reſpe&ive provinces where ſuch expenſes are incurred; and the 
remainder is remitted to the imperial treaſury at Peking. This ſurplus 
mounted in the year 1792, according to an account taken from a 
ſtatement furniſhed by Chow-ta-Zhin, to the ſum of 36,014,328 ounces 
of filver, or 12,204,770l. A land tax was ſubſtituted in the laſt 
reign to the poll tax, as better proportioned to the faculties of individu- 
als. Moft imports, and all luxuries, are likewiſe taxed ; but the duty 
being added to the original price of the article, is ſeldom diſtinguiſhed 
from it by the conſumer. A tranſit duty is laid likewiſe on goods paſſ- 
ing from one province to another. Each province in. China, which 
may be compared to an European kingdom, is noted chiefly for the 
produttion of ſome particular article, the conveyance of which, to 
lupply the demand for it in the others, raiſes this duty to a con- 
ſiderable ſum, and forms the great internal commerce of the empire. 
Preſents from the tributaries and ſubjects of the emperor, and the con- 
fiſcations of opulent criminals, are not overlooked in enumerating the 
revenues of the public treaſury. Taxes, ſuch as upon rice, are received 
in kind. The Jeveral ſpecies of grain, on which many. of the poorer 
Claſſes of the people principally ſubſiſt, are exempted from taxation : 
ſo is wheat, to which rice is always preferred by the Chineſe. 

MILITARY AND MARINE STRENGTH. ] China is at this time a far 
more powertul empire than it was before its conqueſt by the eaſtern 
Tartars, in 1644. This is owing to the conſummate policy of Chun- 
tchi,. the firſt Tartarian emperor of China, who obliged his hereditary 
ſubjects to conform themſelves to the Chineſe manners and policy, and 
the Chineſe to wear the Tartar dreſs and arms. The two nations were 
thereby incorporated. The Chineſe were appointed to all the civil of- 
Aces of the empire. The emperor made Peking the ſeat of his govern— 
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ment, and the Tartars quietly ſubmitted to a change of their cotintry 
and condition, which was ſo much in their favour. | 

According to the information given to the gentlemen of the Eng. 
lich embatly by Van-ta- Chin, Who Was himſelf a diſtinguiſhed of. 


ficer, and appeared to give his account with candour, though not 


always, perhaps, with ſufficient care and accuracy, the total of the 
army in the pay of China, including Tartars, amounted to one mil- 
hon infantry, and eight hundred thouſand cavalry. From the ob— 
ſervation made by the emaily, in the courſe of their travels through 


the empire, of the garriſons in the cities of the ſeveral or ders; and 


of the military polts at ſmall diftances from cach other, there appear- 
ed nothing improbable in the calculation of the infantry : but they 
met few cavalry. If the number mentioned really do exift, > wont 
proportion of them muſt be in Tartary, or on fome ſervice dittant 
from the route af the embaſly. As to the marine force, it is com- 
poled chiefly of the junks we have alre: ady mentioned, and other ſinall 
thips that trade coaſt- ways, or to the * countries, or 40 pre. 
vent ſudden deſcents. 

A treatiſe on the military art, tranſlated 1 the Chineſe into the 
French language, was publithed at Paris, in 1772, from which it ap- 
pears that the Chineſe are well verſed in the the ory of the art of war; 
but caution, and care, aud crrcumipection, are much recommended to 
their generals; and one of their maxims is, never to ſight with enenucs 
either more numerous or better armed than themſelxes. | 

HrisTory,] The Chineſe pretend, as a nation, to an antiquity be. 
yond all meaſure of credibility, and their annals have been carried be- 
yond the period to which the Scripture chrondlogy atligns the creation of 
the world. Poan Kou is ſaid by them to have been the firſt man, aud 


the interval of time betwixt him and the death of their cele -brated Con- 


tucius, Which Was in the year before Chriſt 479, has been YOCRONEC d fron! 
270,000 to 96,90 1,740 years. But, upon an accurate inveſtigation of this 
ſubject, it appears, that all th= Chineſe hiftoric al relations of events pr 107 
to the reign of the emperor Yao, Who lived 2057 years before Chrill, ar 

entirely bas compoſed 1 in modern times, unſupported by authentic 
records, and full of contradictions. It appears allo, that the origin of the 
Chineſe empire cannot be placed higher than two or three gencrati: 15 
before Yao. But even this is carrying the empire e of China to a very high 
antiquiiy, and it is certain that the materials for the Chineſe hiſtory ate 

extremely ample. I he grand annals of the empire of China are compre- 


 hended in 008 volumes, and confiſt of the pieces that have been colt 


poſed by the tribunal or departinent of hiſtory , eltablithed in China, for 


tranſmitting to poſterity the public events of the empire, and the lives, 


characters, and tranſactions of its ſovereigns. It is! ad, that all the facts 
which concern the monarchy, ſince its found; ation, Lave | been dept ofited in 
this department, and from age to age have been arranged accorcting 0 the 
order of times under the inſpe ction of g government, and with all t the pre 

cautions againſt illuſion ar partiality that could be ſuggeſted. Theſe 
precautions have been carried ſo far, that the hittory ot the Ic ign of C: ſu 
imperial family has only been publiſhed after the extinction of that fa- 

mily, and was kept a profound ſecret during the dynaſty, that neither 
fear nor flatiery might adulteratę the truth. It is aferted, that many of 
the Chineſe hiſtorians expoled Wee e to exile, and even t0 death, 
rather than ditguiſe the defects and vices Gf the ſovercign. But t the em: 
peror Chi -hoans -t, at whelc command the great W Rep, was built, 
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rds, which contained the fundamental laws and principles of the A 
dient government, to be burnt, that they might not be employed by the 
—_ +. 8 


earned to oppole his authority, and the changes he propoſed to introduce 


into the monarchy. Four hundred literati were burnt, with their books; 
vet this harbarous edict had not its full effect ; ſeveral books were con- 
cealed, and eſcaped the general ruin. After this period, ftrict ſearch was 
made for the ancient books and records that yet remained ; but, though 
much induſtry was employed for this purpole, it appears that the authen- 
tic hiſtorical ſources of the Chineſe, tor the times anterior to the year 200 
before Chriſt, are very few, and that they are till in ſmaller numbers for 
more remote periods. But, notwithſtanding the depredations that have 
beer made upon the Chinete hittory, it is {1} immenſely voluminous, 
and has been judged by foine writers tuperior to that of all other nations. 
Of the grand annals before mentioned, which amount to 608 volumes, 2 
copy is preſerved in the library ot the French nation. A chronological 
abridgment of this great work, in 100 volumes, was publiſhed in the 
424 year of the reign of Kang ; that 15, in the year 1703. This work 
is generally called Kam-mo, or the abridgement. From theſe materials 
the abbc Grofier propoſed to publith at Paris, in the French language, a 
General Hiſtory of China, in 12 volumes 4to. tome of which have been 
printed; and 2 ſmaller work in 12 volumes 8vo. by the late Father de 
Mailla, miflionary at Peking, bas lately been publithed. 

But the limits to which our work is confined will not permit us to en- 
large upon ſo copious a ſubject as that of the Chineſe hiftory ; and which, 
indeed, would be very unintereſting to the generality of European 
readers. A ſucceſſion of excellent princes, and a duration of domeſtic 
tranquillity, united legiflation with philotophy, and produced their Fo-hi, 
whole hiſtory is enveloped in mytteries, their Li-Laokum, and, above all, 


their Confucius, at once the Solon and the Socrates of China. After all, 


the internal revolutions of the empire, though rare; produced the moſt 


dreadtul effects, in proportion as its conſtitution was pacific, and they. 


were attended with the moſt bloody exterminations in ſome provinces : 
ſo that, though the Chineſe empire is hereditary, the imperial ſucceſſion 
was more than once broken into, and altered. Upwards of twenty dy- 
naſties, or different tribes and families of ſuccetlion, - are enumerated 


in their annals. ; 


Neither the great Zingis Khan, nor Tamerlane, though they often 
defcated the Chineſe, could ſubdueè their empire, and neither of them 
could keep the conqueſts they made there. Their celebrated wall proved 
but a teeble barrier againſt the arms of thoſe famous Tartars. After 
their invaſions were over, the Chineſe went to war with the Manchew 
Lartars, while an indolent worthleſs emperor, Tſong-tching, was upon 
the throne. In the mean while, a bold rebel, named Li-cong-tſe, in the 
province of Se-tchuen, dethroned the emperor, who hanged himſelf, as 
did molt of his courtiers and women. Ou-lan-quey, the Chineſe general, 
on the frontters of Tartary, refuſed to recogniſe the uſurper, and made a 
peave with tfongate, or Chun-tchi, the Manchew prince, who drove the 
ulurper from the throne, and took poſſetiion of it himſelf, about the year 
1044. The Tartar maintained himſelf in his authority, and, as has been 
already mentioned, wiſely incorporated his hereditary ſubjects with the 
Chincte, ſo that in effect Tartary became an acquiſition to China. He 
was Jucceeded by a prince of great natural and acquired abilities, who 
was the patron of the Jeſuits, but knew how to check them when he 
found them intermeddling with the affairs of his government. About 
tie year 1601, the Chineſe, under this Tartar family, drove the Dutch out 


er the itland of Formoſa, which the latter had taken from the Portugucte, 
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718 * CHINA. | 
In the year 1771, all the Tartars which compoſed the nation of the 
Tourgouths, Jeft the ſettlements which they had under the Ruſlign al 
vernment on the banks of the Wolga, and the Iaick, at a ſmall Fr a 
from the Caſpian Sea, and, in a vaſt body of fifty thouſand families, paſſed 
through the country of the Haſacks; after a march of eight months, in 
which they ſurmountedinnumerable difficulties and dangers, they arrived 
in the plains that lie on the frontiers of Carapen, not far from the banks 
of the river ly, and offered themſelves as ſubjects to Kien-Lung, em- 
peror of China, who was then in the thirty-fixth year of his reign. He 
received them graciouſly, furniſhed them with proviſions, clothes, and 
money, and allotted to each family a portion of land for agriculture 
and paſturage. The year following there was a ſecond emigration of 
about thirty thouſand other Tartar families, who alſo quitted the ſettle. 
ments which they enjoyed nnder the Ruſhan government, and ſubmitted 
to the Chineſe ſceptre. The emperor cauſed the hiſtory of theſe emigra- 
tions to be engraven upon ſtone in four different languages. 

The hopes which were lately indulged of the great and manifold ad- 
vantages to be derived from the embaily of lord Macartney to the court 
of Peking have ended in diſappointment. Never, perhaps, was there 
a character better qualified for the management of an embaſſy of ſuch des 
licacy and importance than lord Macartney : but, notwithſtanding bis 
lordihip's adroitnets, he found it utterly impoſſible to obtain permiſſion 
for the reſidence of an Engliſhman at the capital of China, as embatla-4 
dor, conſul, or in any other character, or any excluſive ſettlement for the 
Englith within the Chineſe dominions, 8 on a temporary grant, and 
ſolely for the purpoſes of trade. According to a fundamental principle 
in Chineie politics, innovation, of whatever kind, is held to be inevitably 
pregnant with ruin; and on this principle the emperor declined to ads 
mit a forcign refident at the court of Peking, or to expand the princi- 

ples on which our commercial intercourſe with this country are at preſent 
regulated and confined. e : 

The embatly arrived in the river Pei-ho, in the Gulf of Peking, the 
beginning of Auguſt 1793, and on the 21ſt of the ſame month reached the 
city of Peking. They remained here till the beginning of September, 
when they were conducted to Zhe-hol, or Jehol, one of the emperor's 
country refidences in Tartary, diſtant about forty or fifty leagues from 

Peking. Here they had their audience of the emperor, who accepte 
the preſents they had brought in the moſt. gracious manner, and returned 
others of great value, of which two are fo fingular as to claim particula 
notice. The one is a poem addrefled to his Britannic majeſty, the com- 
poſition of the emperor himſelf, and his own hand-writing : it is lodged 
in a black, wooden, carved box, of no great value, but as an antique, ic 
| which character it has a juſt claim, having been two thouſand years 1 
the poſſeſſion of the imperiat family of China. The other preſent 15 7 
mals of coftly agate, of unequalled fize and beauty. It has always bee 
the practice with the emperor to hold = agate in his hand, and to Un 

his eyes upon it, whenever he ſpoke to a mandarin, or any of his min 
ters; as to look upon a ſubject is confidered as not only derogatory 00 
the imperial dignity, but to confer too much honour on the individuay 
addrefied. By | | | „ö; ˖;ÿꝛ: 

Kien-Lung, the late emperor of China, appeared, at the time he Pars 
audience to the embaſly, to be perfectly unreſ{erved, cheerful, and un l 
fected; his eyes were full and clear, and his countenance open. 2 e Wa 
glad in plain dark filk, with a velvet bonnet, in form not much a 
from the bonnct of Scotch Highlanders; on the front of it was ps 5 

large pearl, which was the only jewel or ornament he appeared to Ha 
about hin.. | | | 
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- Kien-Lung, the late emperor of China, was only the fourth ſovereign 
of the Tartar dynaſty which took poſſeſſion of the throne of that country 
about the year 1644. He aſcended the throne of China in 1730, and 
died. February 11, 1799. He was ſucceeded by Ka-Hing, the preſent 
emperor, who, immediately on his acceflion to the throne, degraded and 


impriſoned Ho-choong-taung, the prime miniſter of his predeceſſor. This 
miniſter was in power at the time of lord Macartney's embaſſy, and was 
ſuppoſed to be very hoſtile to the object of it: his diſgrace has given 


hopes that ſuch another attempt might now prove ſucceſsful. 


INDIA IN GENERAL. 


SITUATION 8 vaſt country is ſituated between the 66th 
BOUNDARIES. | 

tween 1 and 40 of North latitude. It is bounded on the North by the 

countries of Uſbec Tartary and Thibet ; on the South, by the Indian 


Ocean; on the Faſt, by China and the Chineſe Sea; and, on the Weſt, 


by Perfia and the Indian Sea. | 

DivrsioNs.] We ſhall divide, as others have done, India at large, into 
three greater parts: firſt, the Peninſula of India beyond the Ganges, 
called the Farther Peninſula ; ſecondly, the Main Land of Hindooſtan, 
or the Mogul's empire; thirdly, the Peninſula within, or on this fide the 
Ganges; all of them vaſt, populous, and extended empires. But it is 
neceſſary, in order to fave many repetitions, to premiſe an account ot 
ſome particulars that are in common to thoſe numerous nations, Which 
ſhall be extracted from the moſt enlightened of our modern writers, who 

have viſited the country in the ſervice of the Eaſt- India company. 
PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, RE- } The Mahometans, or, as they are 
LIGION, AND GOVERNMENT. Jealled Moors, of Hindooſtan, are 
computed, according to Mr. Orme, an excellent and authentic hiſtorian, to 
be about ten millions, and the Indians about a hundred millions. Abovehalt 
the empire is ſubject to rajahs or kings, who derive their deſcent from the 
old princes of India, and exerciſe all rights of ſovereignty, only paying a 
tribute to the Great Mogul, and obſerving the treaties by which their an- 
ceſtors recognited his ſuperiority. In other reſpects, the government of 
Hindooſtan is full of wite checks upon the overgrowing greatneſs of any 
ſubject; but (as all precautions of that kind depend upon the admini{- 


tration) the indolence and barbarity of the Moguls or emperors, and their 


great viceroys, have rendered them fruitleſs; 
'The original inhabitants of India are called Gentoos; or, as others 
call them, Hindoos, and the country Hindooſtan. They pretend that 


Brumma, who was their Jegiſlator both in politics and religion, was in- 


ferior only to God, and that he exiſted many thonſand years before our 
account of the creation. This Brumma, probably, was ſome great and 

: - . D 
good man, whoſe beneficence, like that of the pagan legiſlators, led his 
people and their poſterity to pay him divine honours. The Brahmins, 
or Gentoo prieſts, pretend, that he bequeathed to them a book called the 
Vedam, containing his doctrines and inftitutions; and that, though the 
original is loft, they are ſtill poſſeſſed of a coramentary upon it, called 
the Shahſtah, which is wrote in the Shanſcrit, now a dead language, and 
known only to the Brahmins. 7 9 


The foundation of Brumma's doctrine conſiſted in the belief of a gu 


Preme Being, who has created a regular gradation of beings, ſome ſupe- 


and 109th degrees of Eaſt longitude, and be- 
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rior, and ſome inferior to man; and in i immortality of the foul, and 

3, Which is to conſiſt of 2 tran. 
migration into different bodies, according to the lives they have led in 
their pre- exiſtent ſtate. From this it appears more than probable, that 
the Pythagorean metempſychoſts took its riſe in India. The neceſſity of 
inculcating this ſublime, but otherwiſe complicated doctrinc, into the 
lower ranks, induced the Brahmins, who are by no means anan;. 
mous in their doctrines, to have recourſe to ſenſible repreſentations of 
the Deity and his attributes; ſo that the original doftrines of Brummi 
have degenerated into 1dolatry, in the worſhip of difterent ani- 


nials, and various images, of the molt hideous figures, delineated or 


carved. | . BD 

The Hindoos have, from time immemorial, been divided into for 
great tribes. The firſt and moſt noble tribe are the Brahmins, who 
alone can otheiate in the prieſthood, like the Levites among the Jew:, 
They are not, however, excluded from government, trade, or aoricyl- 


ture, though they are ſtrictly prohibited from all menial offices, by th:ir 


laws. The ſecond in order is the Sittri tribe, who, according to their 
original inftitution, ought to be all military men; but they frequently 


follow other profeſſions. The third is the tribe of Beiſe, who are chied 


merchants, bankers, and banias, or ſhop-keepers. The fourth tribe! 
that of Sudder, who ought to be menial ſervants; and they are incapab!z 


of raiſing themſelves to any ſuperior rank. If any one of them ſhould 


be excommunicated from any of the four tribes, he and his poſterity ore 
for ever ſhut out from the ſociety of every perſon in the nation, excepting 
that of the Harricaſt, who are held in utter deteſtation by all the other 
tribes, and are employed only in the meaneſt and vileſt offices. Thi 
circumſtance renders excommunication ſo dreadful, that any Hindoo will 
tuffer the torture, and even death itſelf, rather than deviate from one ar- 
iicle of his faith. | 
Beſides this diviſion into tribes, the Gentoos are alſo ſubdivided into 
caſts and ſmall claſſes or tribes; and it has been computed that there are 
eighty- four of theſe caſts, though ſome have ſuppoſed there was 3 
greater number. The order of pre-eminence of all rhe caſts, in a parit- 


cular city or province, is general! indiſputabhy decided. The indian of 


an inferior would think himiclf honoured by adopting the cuſtoms 0t 8 
ſuperior caſt: but this latter would give battle ſooner than not vindicate 
its prerogatives : the inferior receives the victuals prepared by a {up*ri0! 
calt with reſpect, but the ſuperior will not partake of a meal which 945 
been prepared by the hands of an inferior caſt. Their marriages are ci. 
cumſeribed by the fame barriers as the rett of their intereourſes; and 
hence, beſides the national phyfiognomy, the merabers of each calt pre” 
ferve an air of ſtill greater reſemblance to ond another.“ There ate 
ſome caſts remarkable tor tlieir beauty, and others as remarked tor tach 
uglineſs. | - ns 

The members of each caſt, ſays Dr. Robertſon, adhere invariab!z 
the profeſlion of their forefathers. From generation to generation, 
ſame families have followed, and will always continue to follow, 07 
uniform line of life. To this may be aſcribed that high degree of * 
fection conſpicuous in many of the Indian manufactures; and . 
veneration for the practices of their anceſtors may check the ſpirit o. wo 
vention, yet, by adhering to theſe, they acquire {ſuch an experinels 3 
delicacy of hand, that Kuropeans, with al! the advantages of . 
ſcience, and the aid of more complete inſtruments, have never been 4 
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to equal the exquiſite execution of their workmanſhip. While this high 4 

improvement of their more curious manufactures excited the admiration, 

and attracted the commerce of other nations, the ſeparation of profeſſions 

in India, and the early diſtribution of the people into clafles attached to 

particular kinds of labour, ſecured ſuch abundance of the more common 

and uſeful commodities, as not only ſupplied their own wants, but miniſ- 
| tered to thoſe of the countries around hem. a 
j To this early divifion of the people into caſts, we muſt likewiſe a- | 
© {ſcribe a ſtr.king peculiarity in the ſtate of India ; the permanence of its | 


— 
1 


inſtitutions, and the immutability in the manners of its inhabitants. 
What now is in India, always was there, and is ſtill likely to continue; 
neither the ferocious violence and illiberal fanaticiſm of its Mahomedan | | 
conquerors, nor the power of its European maſters, have effected an | 
conliderable alterations. The ſame diſtinctions of condition take | 
place, the ſame arrangements tn civil and domeſtic ſociety remain, | 14 
the ſame maxims of religion are held in veneration, and the ſime ſci- 17 
ences and arts are cultivated. Hence, in all ages, the trade with India | | 
has beewthe ſame ; gold and ſilver have uniform'y been carried thither 
in order to purchaſe the ſame commodities with which it now ſupplies 
all nations; and, from the age of Pliny to the preſent times, it has al- 
ways been conſidered and execrated as a gulf which ſwallows up the 
wealth of every other country, that flows inceſſantly towards it, and from 
which it never returns*, | | 72 Mi. 
All theſe caſts acknowledge the Brahmins for their prieſts, and from | 
them derive their belief of the tranſmigration ; which leads many of $ 
them to aflit themſelves even at the death of a fly, although occaſioned we + 
by inadvertence. But the greater number of caſts are leſs ſcrupulous, |, 
and eat, although very ſparingly, both of fith and fleth; but, like the 
Jews, not of all kinds indifferently. Their diet is chiefly rice and vege- 
tables, dreſſed with ginger, turmeric, and other hotter ſpices, which grow 
almoſt ſpontancoufly in their gardens. They eſteem milk the pureſt of | 
toods, becauſe they think it partakes of ſome of the properties of the nectar 1 
of their gods, and becauſe they eſteem the cow itſelf almoſt like a divinity. "= 
Their manners are gentle; their happineſs conſiſts in the ſolaces of a 
domeſtic lite; and they are taught by their religion, that matrimony is 
an indifpentable duty in every man, who docs not entirely ſeparate him- 
{elf from the world frow a principle of devotion. Their religion alſo per- 
mite them to have ſeveral wives; but they ſeldom have more than one; 
and it has been obſerved, that their wives are diſtinguithed by a decency 
of demeanour, a ſolicitude in their families, and a fidelity to their vows, | 
which might do honour to human nature in the moſt civiliſed countries, 11613 

The amuſements of the Hindoos conſiſt in going to their pagodas, in aſ- | | 

liſting at religious ſhows, and in fulfilling a variety of ceremonies pre- a 
| Icribed to them by the Brahmins. Their religion forbids them to quit | 1414S 
their own ſhores +; nor do they want any thing from abroad. They 16 
5 e pen ca CORINNE India, Appendix, p. 261, 262. 
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might, thereſore, have lived in much tranquillity and ha appineſs, it 
others had looked on them with the ſame indifference with 5 hich they 
regard the reſt of the world. | 

Phe ſoldiers are commonly called rajah-poots, or perſons deſcended 
from rajahs, and reſide chiefly i in the northern prov inces, and are gene. 
rally more fair- COmplexione 4 than the people of the ſonthern Provinces, 
who are quite black. Theſe rajah- -poots are a robuſt, brave, faithf, * 
people, and enter into the ſervice of thoſe who will pay the ; but when K 
their leader falls i battle, they think that their en dent to him arc 2' 
finiſhed, and they run off the field without any ſtain upon their rcon. | 
tation. - I 2 

The cuſtom of women burning the BS WS upon the death of nh 5 
bands ſtill continues to be practiſed, though much lets frec quently 
formerly. The Ge nos are as careful of the cultivation of their nh 
and their public works and conveniences, as the Chineſe; and : 
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ſcarcely is an inſtance of a robbery in all Hindooſtan, though . il. is 
mond merchants travel without defenfive weapons. | | 
ReriG10Nn.] The inſtitutions of religion, publicly eftab] igen - 
tenfive countries ſtretching from the banks of the Indus to Cape Comori 
preſent to view an aſpect nearly fim lar. They form a regular and com- 
plete ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, ſtrengthened and upheld by every thing «hi! ] 
can excite the reverence and ſecure the attachment of the pe: ple. Nl 

temples conſecrated to their deities are magnificent, and adorned ut = F 
only with rich ofierings, but with the moſt exquiſite works in painting =. 
and ſen! pture, w hich the artiſts higheſt in eſtimation among them wer? Fe 
capable of executing. The rites and ceremonies of their worlhip are 43 5 
pompous and {ple ndid, and the performance of them not on! ly ming nles in 4 A 
3 all che tranſactions of common life, but conſtitutes an effential part of Wi 5 
Fe. them. The Brahmins, who, as miniſters of religion, preſide in alis Hu 
E functions, are elevated above every other order of men, by my = .. 
deemed not only more noble, but acknowledged to be ſacred. The =_ 
eſtabliſhed among the niſelves a regular! hiera wehy and gradation of rank: ui 
. which, by ſecuring ſubordination in their own order, adds weight to N a 
* their autliority, and gives them a more abſolute deminion in the mind; Wl of 
=> of the people. This dominion they 1 by the command of the! dnn 
menſe revenues with which the lberality of princes, and the zeal Epi E 
erims and devotees, have enriched their 'pigodas, | BEE FOR 
'The temples or pagodas of the Gentoos are ſtupendous, but fgultet die 
ſtone buildings, erected in every chpital, and under the direction oft?? nat 
Brahmins. To this, however, there are ſome ex ceptions; for, in F eco W the; 
tion to the progreſs of the different countries of India in opi.cncy one in: 
refinement, the ſtructure of their temples gradual y . . En Front bes 
plain buildings they became highly ornamented fabrics, and, | oth bar. 
their extent and magnificence, are monuments of the power and tale“ thei 
the people by whom they were rect Pg In this bighy-11:-0 ” and 
there are pagodas of . a1 ntiquity in diſterent paris Of pn E. to ] 
particularly in the ſouthern provinces, which are not expoiee O ora 
ſtructive violence of Mahomedan eal. In ider to aililt o W | 1 
forming a Pop er idea of theſe bujidings, we fha!: elde 0 werber E fan, 
of EMS we have the moſt acenrate accounts. Ie entry to A int 208 reigi 
of. Guillambruma near Porto Novo, on the Coromandel coat, nn a. f 
high veneration on account of its antiquity, is by a 3 gare, ü in ſe 
pyramid, a 15 zun wh d and twenty-two feet in height, but EPTER Ale „ b̃ire 

aboye forty feet long, 0 ore ch. an five feet ſquare, and coveree ... 
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executed. The whole ſtructure end one thouſand three hundred 
and thirty. two feet in one direction, and nine hundred and thirty- ſix in 
another. Some of the ornamental parts arc finiſhed with an elegance 


entitle 4 to admiration. 


The pagoda of Seringham, ſuperior in ſanctity to that of Chillam- 


brum, lurpalſe ; it as much in grandeur. This pagoda 1s ſituated about a 
mile from the weſtern extremity of the iſland of Seringham, formed by 


the diviſion of the great river Caveri into two chan ©« It is com- 


poſed of ſeven ſquare incloſures, one within the other, the walls of 
vw n are tu enty-live feet high, and four thick. Theſe incloſures are 
three hundred and fifty feet dittant from one another, and each has four 
"a > cates with a ſquare tower, W hich are placed, one in the middle of 
eac þ fide of the inclofures, and oppohte to the four cardinal points.— 
The outward wall is near four miles in circumference, and its gateway 
to the ſouth is ornamented with pillars, ' ſeveral of which are ſingle 
tiones thirty-three feet long, and nearly five in diameter; and thoſe 
which form the roof are ſill larger: in the inmoſt incloſures are the' 
chapels. Here, as in all the other great pagodas of India, the Brahmins 
live in a ſubordination which knows no reſiſtance, and And in a vo- 
Japtaonſneſs which knows no wants “.“ 

It the Brahmins are maſters of any uncommon art or ſcience, they 
frequently turn it to the purpoſes of profit from their 1gnorant votaries. 
Mr. Scrafton lays, that they know how to calculate eclipſes; ; and that 
judicial aſtrology is fo prevalent among them, that half the year is taken 
up with unlucky days; the head aft rologer being always conſulted in 
their conncils. The Mahomedans likewiſe encourage thoſe ſuperſtitions, 
and look upon all the fruits of the Gentoo indultry as belonging to 
themſelves. Though the Gentoos are eee irely pa ive, under all their 
oppreſſions, and, by their ſtate of exiſtence, the practice Of their reli- 


gion, and the ſcantineſs of their food, have nothing of that reſentment 


in their nature that animates the reft of mankind ; yet they are ſuſcep- 


üble of avarice, and ſometimes bury their money, at nd, rather than diſ- 


cover it, put thernſelves to death by poiſon or otherwiſe. This pra: tice, 
Wi ih it 1ec ms is not uncommon, accounts for the Va t Icarcity ot ſilver 
hat, till of late, prevailed in Hindooſtan, 

The rea Gas abo mentioned account likewiſe for their being lefs 
under the influence of. their paffions than the inhabitants of other coun- 
vie” The perpetual ule of rice, their chief food, gives them but little 
nauriſhment; and their marrying early, the males before fourteen, and 
their women at ten or eleven years of age, keeps them low and feeble 
in their perſons. A man is in the decline of _ at thirty, and the 
beauty of their women is on decay at eighteen ; at tw enty-five they 
bave all the marks of old age. We are, "there 8 not to wonder at 
their being ſoon tirangers to all perſonal exertion and vigour of mint 

d it is with them a fre: quent faying, that it is better to lit than to wa K, 
10 e Gown than to lit, to fleep than to wake, and death is the beſt 
01 all 

The Mahometans, who, in Hindooſtan, are called NOR are of Per- 
fan, Turkiſh, Ara abi es od other extractions. They early began, in the 
reigus of the caliph 13 of Bagdad, to invade Hindu They penetrated: 
a far as Delhi, which they made their capital. They ſeitled colonie 
m ieveral places, whole def. 'endents are called Tvtans ; but their em- 
pire w as overthrown by Tamezlane, who founded the Mogul Sor ern- 


dy 


Orme': Nig. of Milit. Trantsd. of Hindooſtan, vol. i. p. 178. 
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| | 2 
ment, which ſtill ſubſiſts. Thoſe princes being ſtrict Mahomecg;; oO 
received under their protection all that protefled the fame religion, and # 
who being a brave active people, counterbalanced the numbers of the * 
natives. They are ſaid to have introduced the diviſion of province, ! 
over which they appointed ſoubahs; and thoſe provinces, each gt : 
which may be ſtyled an empire, were ſubdivided into nabobſhips; BH 
each nabob being immediately accountable to his ſoubah, who, in pro. 32 
ceſs of time, became almoſt independent on the emperor, or, as he is * 
called, the Great Mogul, upon their paying him an annual tribute. = 
The vaſt reſort of Perſian and Tartar tribes has likewiſe ſtrengthened . 
the Mahomedan government; but it is obſervable, that in two or three K 
generations, the progeny of all thoſe adventurers, who brought n = 
thing with them but their horſes aud their ſwords, degenerated iu 
eaſtern indolence and ſenſuality, _ | 
Of all thoſe tribes, the Mahrattas at preſent make the greateſt figur 
They are a kind of mercenaries, who live on the mountains between , 
Hindooſtan and Perſia. They commonly ſerve on horſeback, and, when f 
well commanded, they have been known to give law even to the court 
of Delhi. Though they are originally Gentoos, yet they are cf bod 
active ſpirits, and pay no great reſpect to the principles of their religion, MW 
Mr. Scrafton ſays, that the Mahomedans, or Moors, are void of cyery 
principle, even of their own religion; and if they have a virtue, iizaa MW 
appearance of hoſpitality, but it is an appearance only; for while tary WW - q 
are drinking with, and embracing a friend, they will ſtab him to the : 5. 
* heart. But it is probable that theſe repreſentations of their moral & 1 * 
pravity are carried beyond the bounds of truth. e 
1 he people of Hindooſtan are governed by no written laws; nor 1s Y 
there a lawyer in their whole empire; and their courts of juſtice are d. Ea 
rected by precedents. The Mahomedan inſtitutes prevail only in er the 
great towns and their neighbourhood. The empire is hereditary, and BY tw 
the emperor is heir only to his own officers. All lands go in the hete- 8” oth 
ditary line, and continue in that ſtate even down to the ſubtenant- We” 
while the lord can pay his taxes, and the latter their rent, both wach WW 6. 
are immutably fixed in the public books of each diſtrict. The imperial  - 
demeſne lands are thoſe of the great rajah families, which fell to Tam: . On 
lane and his ſucceſſors. Certain portions of them are called Jaghire not 
lands, and are beitowed by the crown on the great lords or omrals, any we 
: upon their death, revert to the emperor ; but the rights of the abe no 
„ nants, even of thoſe lands, are indefeaſible. | 1 fon 
i Such are the outlines of the government by which this great emp” We 
5 long ſubſiſted, without almoſt the ſemblance of virtue among 1t5 gte 
1 : officers, either civil or military. It was ſhaken, however, after pt LOR 
ia vaſion of Mahomed Shah, by Kouli Khan, which was attended b) l = fort 
= | great a diminution of the imperial authority, that the ſoubahs and 85 Att. 
2 bobs became abſolute in their own governments. Though they ch Un t 
| not alter the ſundamental laws of property, yet they invented new 3 | lout 
1 which beggared the people, to pay their armies, and ſupport their Pars A, 
5 ſo that many of the people, a few years ago, after being unmele 5 „ 
. plundered by collectors and tax-maſters, were left to perm __ 3 — 
19 want. To ſum up the miſcry of the inhabitants, thoſe ſoubats _— ot all 
. nabobs, and other Mahomedan governors, employ the Gentoo: the! "i Pow 
ts _ ſelves, and ſome even of the Brahmins, as the miniſters of 1 7 ö Ta 
'Y eiouſneſs and cruelties. Upon the whole, ever fince the 10 © 5 5 | : 
. Kouli Khan, Hindooſtan, trom being a well-regulated governmcel 1 Ie 
N become a ſoene of mere 5 ſtratocracy; every great . . 
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tects himſelf in his tyranny by his ſoldiers, whoſe pay ſar exceeds the 
natural riches of his government. As private afl 
murders are here committed with impunity, the people, who know they 
can be in no worſe ſtate, concern themſelves very little in the revolu- 
tions of government. To the above caules are owing the late ſucceſſes 


of the Engliſh in Hindooſtan. ; „ 
The complexion of the Gentoos is black, their hair long, and the 


features of both ſexes regular. At court, however, the great families - 
are ambitious of intermarrying with Perſians and Tartars, on account 
of the fairneſs of their complexion, reſembling that of their conqueror 


Jamerlane, and his great generals. 


The PrNINSVLA of INDIA beyond the GanGEs, called 
ne the FARTHER PENINSULA. | 


SITUATION AND EXTENT, | 


Miles. Degrees. | 8g. Miles. 


Length 2000 ; 1 and 30 North latitude. [ Te | 
Breadth —; en 1 92 and 109 Eaſt longitude. 1 741,500 


BouNDARIES.] T is peninſula is bounded by Thibet and China on 
| the North; by China and the Chineſe Sea on the 
Eaſt : by the ſame ſea and the Straits of Malacca on the South; and by 


che Bay of Bengal and the Hither India on the Weſt. The ſpace be- 


On the Acham. Chamdara 


tween Bengal and China is now ealled the province of Mecklus, and 
other diſtricts ſubject to the king of Ava, or Burmah, 


6. diviſ. Subdiviſ. Chief Towns. Sq. M. 


north- ö Ava Ava 

weſt, (Aracan Aracan | 8 
On the Pega 7 Pegu, E. long. 97. N. lat. 17-39: + + » + 30,000 
Sur Martaban { Martaban 


ͤ— ũ 2 180,000 


oy | Siam Siam, E. long. 100-55. N. lat. 14-18- +» . 170,000 
5 ' © Malacca ÞJ Malacca, E. long. 101. N. lat. 2-12 - + ++ - 48,000 
On the C Tonquin j Cachao, or Keccio, E. long. 105. N. 

| con. : lat. 21-0} coo = +4 65 of ein» +-++- 112,000 

eaſt, Laos Lanchang 242 „„ N 222 59, 4000 
On the C. China Thoan ca 5:5 » 425 cer ond 61 000 
= 1outh- Sao Cambodia 3 : 

i, I 60200 


Name.) The name of India is taken from the river Indus, which, 
t all others, was the beſt known to the Perfians, The whole of this 
penintula was unknown to the ancients, and js partly ſo to the mo- 
Kerns, | | | | 


AIR AND CLIMATE.] The air of the ſouthern parts of this count 


i Top and dry, but in ſome places moiſt, and conſequently unhealthy. 
dae ſchimate is ſubject to hurricanes, lightnings, and inundations, fo 


3A3 


alſinations and other 


n 


4 * 


he 


I 
| 
| 
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that the people build their houſes TDD high pillars, to' defend them 
from floods; and they have no other idea of ſeaſons, but wet and dry, 
Eaſterly and weſterly mon ſoons, or trade winds, prevail in this country, 

MovuNTaixs.] eb run from north to ſouth almoſt the white 
length of the country; but the lands near the ſea are low, and annually 
overflowed in the rainy ſeaſon. | | 
| Rivers.] The chief are the We or Burrampooter, Domea, Me. 
con, Menan, and Ava, or the great river N Kian. 

Of theſe, the Burrampooter, _ Sampoo, in the upper part of i 
courſe, is by far the moſt conſidera 
iſſues from the ſame mountains that give birth to that river; but taking 
a contrary, i. e. an eaſterly direction, through Thibet, inds to the 
ſouth-weſt through Aflam ; and, 1 Hlindooſtan, flows to the 
ſouth, aſſumes the name of Megna, and joins the weſtern branch of the - 
Ganges with an immenſe body of 1 equal, if not ſuperior, t 0 the 
Ganges itſelf. 

Theſe two noble rivers, when th 1 approach the ſea, divide into ſuch 
a multitude of channels, and receive ſuch a number of nav igable [treams, 
that a tract of country, nearly 25 to Great Britain in extent, enyoſ 
by their means the fineſt inland navigation that can be conceived, ar 
which gives conſtant employment | to 30,000 boatmen. Theſe chan- 
nels are ſo numerous, that very few places in this tract are, even in ihe 
dry ſeaſon, 25 miles 3 A navigable ſtream; and 1 in the ſeaſon ol tte 
periodical rains, they overflow their banks to the de pth of 30 feet, and 


form an inundation that fertiliſes he ſoil to the extent of more than 100 


miles *. 

Bays AND STRAITS.) The bays of Bengal, Siam, and Cochin-Chim, 
The ſtraits of Malacca and Sincapora. The 2 of Siam, Ko- 
mana, and Banſac. | 

- SOIL, AND PRODUCT OF TER)  Theſoil of this peninſula is fruit 

DIFFERENT NATIONS, 6 in general, and produces all the de: 
lightful fruits that are found in other countries contignous to the Ganges 
as well as roots and vegetables; alſo laltpetre, : and the beſt teck timber 
or Indian oak, which for {hip-building in warm climates 15 ſaperior | (0 
any European oak. It abounds likewiſe in filks, e! lephaats, and = 
drupeds, both domeſtic and v 11d, that are common in the ſouthert 
kingdoms of Aſia. The natives carty on a great trade in gold, diamond 
rabics, topazes, amethyits, and other precious Kones. "Tonquin py 
duces little or no corn or wine, erg is the moſt healthful conniry 0! - 
the peninſula. In fomec places, eſpecially towards the north, the inl 
bitants have Iwellings in their throats, ſaid to be owing to the e badue!s 
of their water, | | 

INBABITANTS, CUSTOMS, } The Tonquineſe are excellent me. 

AND DIVERSIONS, F chanics, and fair traders; but 816, 
oppreſſed by their king and great lords. The king engroſles the ! os " 
and his factors fell by retail to the Datch and other nations. The lo 

quinkſe are fond of lacker houſes, which are unwholetonc we. Pon 
ous. The people in the ſouth arc a ſavage race, and go almoſt nakec 
with large filver and go 1d ear- rings, and coral, amber, or thell br. on 28 
In Tonquin and Cochin- China, the two ſexes are ſcarcely diſtingis“ 
by their areſs, Which retembles his of the Perfians. The pe 192 
quality ate fond of Engliſh broad- Cloth, red or green; and of! ers t 
2 dark-coloured cotton cloth. In Azem, which is thought c 

| | 
* Major Rennell's Memoir; p. 259. 
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places, when a patient is judged to be incurable, he is expoſed on th 
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deſt countries in Aſia, the inhabitants prefer dog's. fleſh to all other 
auimal tood. The people of that kingdom pay no taxes, becaute the e 
i ſole proprietor of all the gold and filver aud other metals found in 85 
kingdom. They live, however, eaſily and comfortably. Anmont every 
houſekeeper has an clephant for the convenichey Ol his wives and Wo» 


c 


men,—polygamy being praftiſed all over India. 


ion is generally aſcribed to the Azimete. The inhabitants of the 
; 


[ 
the neighbouring country of Malacca. 


py * . : » . 2 5 . 6 — : "* Fe - A 77 82 2 2x7 * 
They are delicate in no part of ther. dreis but in their hair, which they 


ſome; for, beſides dogs, they cat rats, mice, ſerpents, and ſtinking 
1 — j - f 542 5 pe” oe 2 8 
inh. The people of Aracan are equally indelicate in their amonrs, for 
they hire Dutch and other foreigners to conſummate the nuptials with 


Their treatment of the fick is ridiculous,” beyond belief; and in many 


bank of ſome river, where he is either drowned, or deyoured by bird 
or beaſts of prey. 5 

The diverſions common in this country are fiſhing and hunting, the 
celabrating of feſtivals, and acting comedies, by torch-light, from even- 
ing to morning. 1 | | 

LANGUAGE.] The language of the court of Delhi is Perfian, but in 
this peninſula it is chiefly Malayan, as we have already obterved, inter- 
ſperſed with other dialects. | 

EEAKNING AND LEARNED MEN.] The Brahmins, who are the tribe 
of the prieſthood, deſcend from thote Brachmans who are mentioned to 
us with fo much reverence by antiquity; and although much interior, 
either as philoſophers or men of icarning, to the reputatian of their an- 
ceitors, as priefts, their religions doctrines are til! implicitiy followed 


vy the whole nation; and as preceptors, they are the ſource of all the 


mathematical knowledge ſeems to be the calculation of eclipſes. Th 
bare a good idea of logic; but it docs not appear that they have any 
toatiles on rhetoric; their ideas of muſic, if we may judge from their 
ac ice Ee b: *( J - 1 * I * 8 * $4 Sy ; f 23 
practice, are barbarous z and in medicine, they derive no athſtance Ws 


qi \ -11 Mwilagt i EY b 1 [8 3 188 2 Yo A - 4 : 
he knowledge of anatomy, {ſince diſſections are repugnant to their re- 
gion. a | 


knowledge which exiſts in Hindooſtan. But the utmoſt fireteh of their 
71. 
Levy 


- FRE poetry of the Afiatics is too turgid, and full of conceits, and the 
chlor ol their hiſtorians very diffuſe and verboſc; but, though th 
ner of caſtern compoſitions differs from the correct taſte | 
RE Foes - in the writings of Aftatic authors woriny the attention 
ot literary men. Mr. Dow obſerves, that in the dhanſcrit, or learned 
which is the grand repoſitory of t] 
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52 Wow; . 
ofit the religion; 
bi : e, are in particular many 
umes 1. prote, winch treat of the ancient Indians aud their 
tbat the Shanſerit records con- 


1 he 5 18 
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tain accounts of the affairs of the Weſtern Aſia, very different fr, 
what any tribe of the Arabians have tranſmitted to polterity* and that 
it is more than probable, that, upon examination, the former will ap. 
pear to bear the marks of more authenticity, and of greater antiquit 
than the latter. The Arabian writers have been generally ſo much pie. 
Judiced againſt the Hindoos, that their accounts of them are by no 
means to be implicitly relied on 5 

Mr. Dow obterves, that the ſmall progreſs which correttneſ; and 
elegance of ſentiment and diction have made in the Eaſt did not pro- 
ceed from a want of encouragement to literature. On the contrary, it 
appears, that no princes in the world patroniſed men of letters with 
more generoſity and reſpect than ihe Mahomedan emperors of Hin. 
dooſtan. A literary genius was not only the certain means to acquire q 
degree of wealth which muſt aſtoniſh Europeans, but an infallible road 
for riſing to the firſt offices of the ſtate. The character of the learned 
was at the ſame time ſo ſacred, that tyrants, who made a paſtime af 
imbruing their hands in the blood of their other ſubjects, not ovly 
abſtained from offering violence to men of genius, but ſtood ir. fear of 
their pens. | : 

ManuractTuREs AND COMMERCE.] Fheſe vary in the different 
countries of this peninſula ; but the chief branches have been alr-ady 
mentioned. The inhabitants, in ſome parts, are obliged to manufa@ure 
their ſalt out of aſhes. In all handicraft trades that hey underftand. the 
people are more induſtrious, and better workmen, than moſt of the 
Europeans; and in weaving, ſewing, embroidering, and fome other 
manufactures, it is ſaid, that the Indians do as much work with their 
feet as their hands. Their painting, though they are ignorant of draw- 
ing, is amazingly vivid in its colours. The finenets of their linen, and 
their fillagree work in gold and filver, are beyond any thing of thote 
kinds to be found in other parts of the world. The commerce of India, 
in ſhort, is courted by all trading nations in the world, and probably» 
been ſo from the earlieſt ages: it was not unknown even in Solomons 
time: and the Greeks and Romans drew from thence their highelt 
materials of luxury. The greateſt ſhare of it, through events forei?! 
to this part of our work, is now. centred in England, though that 
of the Dutch is ſtil] conſiderable ; that of the French has tor fome 
time declined; nor is that of the Swedes and Danes of much import- 
ance. | 


ConSTITUTION, GOVERNMENT, This article is ſo extenfive. that 


Fit requires a flight review of the 


RARITIES, AND CITIES. 
kingdoms that form this peninſula. In Azem, it has been afreadh 0 
ſerved the king is proprietor of all the gold and filver; he pays little of 


nothing to the Great Mogul: bis capital is Ghergong, or Aryan 


We know very littie of the kingdom of Tipra, but that it was anciently 


ſubject to the kings of Aracan ; and that they ſend to the Chineſe gold 


and filk. for which they receive filver in return.“ 5 

Aracan lies to the ſouth of Tipra, and was formerly governed by 
twelve princes, ſubject to the chief king, who refided in his capn tal 
His palace was very large; and contained, as we are told 1even 19915 
caſt in gold, of two inches thick, Fach of a man's height, and covered. 
with diamonds and other precious ſtones. At preſent Aracan makes 8 
part of the empire of Ava, having been conquered by Min etage, + 
preſent ſovereign of that country, in 1783. Pegu is about 590 __ 
miles in ength, and almoſt te tame in breadth, Its capital, Feg b, 
a river of the ſame name, was, about the year 1000, 


| 
| 


| 
| 


one of the largeis 
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and moſt ſplendid, and populous cities in all Aſia. The emperor of this 


country was anciently a very rich and powerful monarch ; but —_— the 
beginning of the ſeventeenth century, Pegu was conquered by the king 
of Ava or Birmah, and the kingdoms united; till about the year 1740, 
when the Peguers rebelled, and in a few years ſubdued, in their turn, the 
kingdom of Ava. In 1734, however, the Birmans, under Alompra, 


who became their ſovereign, ſhook off the yoke, and again ſubdued 


Pegu, which now forms a part of the Birman empire. 
Ava, Birmah, or, as it is called by the natives, Miama, is bounded on 
the weſt by a ridge of lofty mountains which divide it from Aracan ; on 


| the north-eaſt and eaſt by China and Siam; and on the ſouth by Pegu. 


he Birman empire confiſts of Ava, Pegu, and Aracan, which are now 
all ſubject to one ſovereign. It 1s dithcult to aſcertain the exact limits 
of this empire ; but according to major Symes, in his account of an em- 
bafly to Ava, in the year 1795, it appears to include the ſpace between 


the 9th and 20th degrees of north latitude, and between the 92d and 


107th degree. of longitude eaſt of Greenwich ; being about 1050 geo- 


graphical miles in length, and 600 in breadth. The number of cities, 


towns, and villages, in the Birman dominions, major Symes was aſſured 
by a perſon who might be ſuppoſed to know, amounts to 8000; from 


which the population of the whole empire, including Aracan, may be 


ſuppoſed to be not lets than ſeventeen millions. | 

The climate of Ava is extremely ſalubrious; the ſeaſons are regular, 
and the extremes of heat and cold ſeldom experienced; at leaſt the du- 
ration of the intenſe heat, which immediately precedes the commence- 
ment of the rainy ſeaſon, is very ſhort. The foil is remarkably fertile, 
and produces as luxuriant crops of rice as are to be found in the fineſt 
parts of Bengal Sugar-canes, tobacco of a ſuperior quality, indigo, 
cotton, and the difterent tropical traits, in perfection, are all indigenous 
products of this fertile country. The kingdom of Ava abounds in mi- 
nerals : it contains mines of gold, filver, rubies, and ſapphires; it alſo 
affords amethyits, garnets, very beautiful chryſolites, Jaſper, loadſtone, 
and marble, An extenſive trade is carried on between the capital of the 
Birman dominions and Yunan in China. The principal article of ex- 
port from Ava is cotton. Amber, ivory, precious ſtones, beetle-nut, 
and the edible neſts brought from the caſtern archipelago, are alſo ar- 
ticles of commerce. | 


The general diſpoſition of the Birmans 1s ſtrikingly contraſted with 


chat of the natives of Hindooſtan, from whom they are ſeparated only 


by a narrow ridge ot mountains, in many places admitting of an eaſy 


intercourſe. Notwithſtanding the ſmall extent of this barrier, the phy- 


tical difference between the nations could ſcarcely be greater, had 
they been fituated at the oppoſite extremities of the globe. The Bir- 
mans are a lively inquiſitive race, active, iraſcible, and impatient; the 
character of their Bengal neighbours it is well known is the reverſe.—: 
The unworthy paſſion of jealouſy, which prompts moſt nations of the 


Faſt to immure their women within the walls of a haram, and ſur- 


round them with guards, ſeems to have ſcarcely any inflaence over the 
minds of this extraordinary and more liberal people. The wives and 
daughters of the Birmans are not concealed from the fight of men, and 


are futfered to have as free intercourſe with each other as the rules of 
European ſociety admit. The Birmans are extremely tond both of poe- 


fry and muſic. Their religion is, in fact, that of the indoos, though © 


chey are not votaries of Brama, but ſectaries of Boodh. 
The emperor of Aya, Uke the other ſovereigos of the Eaſt, is a deſ- 
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potic monarch. The prevailing characteriſtic of the Birman court: 
pride. Like the ſovereign of Chin: 2, his majeſty of Ava acltnon Kab 
no equal. There are no > here ditary dignities Or emplaym ents in the tir. 
man government. All honours and offices, on the demiſe of the val. 
{eflor, revert to the crown. The titles the monarch Aung 'S in his pub- 
lic acts are the © Lord of earth and air; the monarch of extenſive cou. 
tries; the proprietor of all kinds of precious ſtones ; the king \i ho per: | 
forms the ten duties incumbent on all kings; the maſter of the white, 
red, and mottled elephants, whoſe praiſes are repeated far as the influ. 
ence of the fun and moon ae e 5 

Alompra, who, as mentioned above, in 1754 recovered the indepen- 
dence of his country, and fal bdued the Peguers, was a Birmen or gin. 
ally, of low extraction, who collected a band of reſolute adventurer, 
defeated the Pegacrs, and rendered himſelf fovereign of Ava. Ile ted 
in 1760, and was ſucceeded 8 amdogee Praw, who. dicd in 1744 
leaving th © thro! ne to his brother Sheinbuan. The preſert ſovereign 1 
named Shectibu: dan Minderagee Prave Ile is the fourth fon of Aj 3DIPra, 
and aſcended the throne in 1782 

The king _ of Laos or La 5 formerly included that of Jar gona, 
or Jangom ay; but that is now {: abje t to Ava: we Know tow bal Us 
lars of it that can be depende 5 upon. It is ſaid to be immenſelv popu- 
tous, to abound in all the rich ee e as wel} as the groſs 1uper— 
ſtitions of the Eaſt, and to be divided into a number of petty king ous, 
all of them ho! ding of one ſovereign, who, like his oriental | brethren 
is abſolutely deſpotic, and lives in inexpretiible pomp and magnitcence; 
but is of the Lama religion, and often the {lave of his p rielts and _ 
nifters. 4 , 

The kingdom of Siam 1s rich and flouriſhing, and appro aches, 1 in its 
government, policy, and the quickneſs and acuteneſ; of its inhabitants, 
very near to the Chineſe. It is ſurrounded by high mountains, which, 
on the caſt fide, ſeparate it from the kingdoms of Camboja and Lacs: 
on the weſt from Pegu: and on the north from Ava, 6r more pro- 
perly from Jangoma; on the ſouth it is wathed by the river Siam, and 
Joins the peninfula of Malacca, the north-weſt part of whi ich is under 
its dominion. The extent of the country, however, is very uncertain, 
and it is but differently peop Jed. 1 he inhabitants of both ſexes are 
more modeſt than any found in the reſt of this pen inſula. Great cart 
35 taken of the education of their children. Their marriages are ſim! ple, 
and performed by their talapoins, or] rictts, {prinkling holy water upon 
the come, and repeating ſome praye nie The government 15 5 pole; ö 
ſervants muſt appear before their maſters in a kneel ng poltare ; 10 the 


mandarms are proſtrate before the king. Siam, the capital, is ; repre- 
ſented as a large city, but ſcarcely one- th part of it is inhabited; me 
the ban is about a mile and a half in circuit. Bankok, 75 eh. inds 
oo 8 1 to the ſouth of Siam, and 12 miles from the 1ea, 1569 
my place towards the coaſt 2 ts fortifted with walls, ich ld aud 
bras capnon; and the Dnich have a factory at Ligor, v. hie! h ftands on 
the calt ſide of the peninſula of _ Si 1 but belong ng to Siam.“ 


The peninſula af Malacca is a large country, and mins be | 
kingdoms or provinces. "the Putels bower er, are laid ral mi. 


t 
j 
1 OVCLE] ; , ies} ow: * 17 Ae. N U ne 
ners and ſovcreigns of the whole ponigſula, bring in wet” Wo 072 
2 = 15 n 1 — y theilt 
capital (NI: Bey)» The inhabitants differ but little from bra! 5 in . 
hure! 


4 2 6 ; 
manntr of living; and FEL the n lala Van 1s inguage 18 re eckone d UNC ; 
lat: o{t travelci 78, 
and zums. 
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of any ip Ken in all the Indies. Ve are told 1 by the 
that its chict produce is tin, pepper, elephants? tc eh Canes, 


| 
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game miſſionaries pretend that it is the Golden Cherſoneſus, or penin- 
{112 of the ancients, and that the inhabitants ated to meal ure their rIChes 
by bars of gold. The truth is, that the excellent Ron of this 
country admits of trade with India; ſo that when it was firſt diicovered 
by the Portugueſe, who were afterwards expelled by the Dutch, Malacca 
was the richett city in the Eaſt, next to Goa and Ormus, being the key 
of the China, the Japan, the Moluccas, and the Sunda trade. Phe coun- 
try, however, at preſent is chiefly valudble for its trade with the Chi- 
nete. This degeneracy of the Malayans, who were formerly an induſ- 
trious ingenious people, is eaſily accounted for, by the tyranny of the 
Dutch, whoſe intereſt it is that they ſhould never recover from their 
rcfent fate of ignorance and flavery. | 


_ 


The Englith carry on a ſmuggling kind of trade in their country 
lips, from the coalt of Coromandel and the Bay of Bengal, to Matacca. 
is commerce is connived at by the Dutch governor and council, Who 
little regard the orders of their tuperiors, provided they can enrich 
themſelves. 5 . 

Cambodia, or Camboja, is a country little known to the Europeans; 
put, according to the beſt information, its greateſt length, from north to 
ſouth, is about 320 Englith miles: and its greateſt breadth, from weſt 


to caſt, about 398 miles. This kingdom has a ſpacious river running 


through it, the banks of which are the only habitable parts of the coun- 
try, on account of its ſultry air, and the peſtiferous gnats, ſerpents, and 
„cher animals bred in the woods. Its foil, commodities, trade, an mals, 
aud products by ſea and land, are much the ſame with the other king- 
doms of this vaſt peninſula. The betel, a creeping plant of a particular 
flavour, and, as they 1ay, an excellent remedy. for all thoie diſeaſes 
that are common to the inhabitants of the Katt "ndies, is the higheſt 
'uixury of the Cambodians, from the king to the peaſant ; but it is very 
unpalatable and dijagreeabie to the Europeans. The ſame barbarons 
 magnificence, deſpotiiin of tne king, and ignorance of the people. pre- 
vail here as throughout the rett of the penintula. Between Cambodia 
and Cochin-China hes the little kingdom of Chiampa, the inhabitants 
of which trade with the Chinete, and ſeem therefore to be ſomewhat 
more civiliſed than their neighbours.” | 

Cochin-China, or the wettern China, is ſituated under the torrid 
z0nc, and extends, according to ſome authors, about 500 miles in 
length; but'it is much lets extenfive in its breadth from eaſt to weſt, 
Lavs, Cambodia, and Chiampa, as well as ſome other ſmaller kingdoms, 
are laid to be tributary to Cochia-China. The manners and religion 
of the people ſcem to be originally Chineſe ; and they are much given 
to trade, Their king is {aid to be immenſely rich, and his kingdom en- 
Joys all the advantages of commerce that are found in the other parts of 
the Eaſt Indies; but this mighty prince, as well as the kings of Ton- 
quin, are ſubject to the. Chinete emperor - 7 91 5 

ihe government of Tonquin is particular. The Tonquineſe had 
revolted from the Chineſe, which was attended by a civil war.. A com- 
proiile at laſt took place between the chief of the revolt and the repre- 
tentatiroof the ancient kings, by which the former was to have all the 
CxContive powers of the government, under the name of Chouah; while 
the Hus, or real king, thould retain the royal! titles, and be per- 
8 8 mconſiderable civil Prerogatives within his palace, from 
(041 nerther NC HOF ah ot his family can ſtir without permiſſion of the 
ouah. 5 


1 1 2 3 : 4 3 
1 chouah redes generally in the capital, Cachao, which is ſituated 
Ilear A OLAN te ” Me 1 883 = 7 25 1 8 . INS : 1 — 
at che centre of the kingdom. The bua's palace is a vaſt ſtructure, 


———— — 


ſion, on the frontiers of 4 Dos 
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and has a fine arſenal. The Engliſh have a very flouriſhing factory on 
the north fide of the city. e | 4 
14 | 


INDIA within the „ HINDOOSTAN, the 


Empire of the GREAT Mocur., 
SITUATION and EXTEN 2 dates te Peninſula Weſt of the Ganges, 
| Miles. Degrees. N Sg. Miles. 
Nreaddh 1500] between f Cb and 92 Eaſt longinnde, | $700 
| | 


BounDaRtEs.)] THIS empire is bounded by Uſbec Tartary and 
| Thibet on the North; by Thibet and the Bay of 


Bengal on the Eaſt; by the Indian Ocean on the South; by the 


ſame, and Perſia, on the Weſt. The main land being the Mogul cmpire, 


or Hindooſtan properly ſo called. | 


Grand Diviſions. | Provinces. Chief Towns. 
TY Bengal proper J Calcutta 
| | Fort William 
: | Hoogley Englifh 
The north-eaſt divifi- | Dacca | 
on of India, containing | „ Malda, Engliſh, & Duich 
the provinces of Bengal | | Chatigan 
on the mouth of thee | Pons Caſſumbazar 
Ganges, and thoſe of the | Naugracut « ··— Naugracut 
mountains of Naugra- | Jeſu a [ Rajapour 
cuuhllt . | Patna coo eco Patna 
; | Necbal. ++: «> » Necbal 
Dee Gore 
> Rotas — * 252 } Rotas 
[ Soret — — J Jaganal 
Jeſſelmere - - - Jeſtelmere 


The north-weſt divi- Tata, or Sinda— Tata 


knorr. . e Bucknor 


l nb e oda. . . Moultan 
I , Haican ++ - +++» -, | Haican 
LCabul--- + -- 3 Cab 
# Candiſh + ..... 7 Medipour 
| Berar +++ 222 * | Berar 
Chitor ;+-+- +++» Chitor 
Ratipor -+-- ++-- {| Ratipor 
Navatr Navar 
: Gualeor -- - + ++ ++ Gualcot 
: 13 m ⸗˙*⁰ .. Aora 
The middle divition 5 . . Dern, E. long. 77 4% 


| N. lat. 29. 
Lahor, or Pencah | Lahor 
Hen downs Hendowns 
Cafſimere - - . | Caſſhimere 

Jengapour ++ +++ + ] Jengapous 
L Aſmer, or Bando ) Aimes; 


*}, 


* 
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The Britiſh nation poſſeſs, in full ſovereignty, the whole ſoubah of 
Bengal, and the greateſt part of Bahar; in Oritla, , or Orixa, only the 


diftrict of Midnapour. The whole of the Britiſh poſſeſſions in this 


part of Hindooſtan contain about 15,000 fquare Britiſh mules of land; 
to which if we add the diſtrict of Benares, the whole will be 102,000, 
that is 30.000 more than are contained in Great Britain and Ireland; and 
near eleven millions of inhabitants. The total net revenue, including 
Benares, is about 287 lacks of Sicca rupees, which may be reckoned 
equa) to 3,050,0001*, With their allies and tributaries, they now occupy 
the whole navigable courſe of the Ganges from its entry on the plains to 
the ſea, which, by the winding courſe, is more than 1350 miles. 

AIR AND $EA80NS.] The winds in this climate generally blow for 
ix months from the ſouth, and fix from the north. April, May, and 
the beginning of June, are exceſſively hot, but refreſhed by ſea breezes ; 


2nd in ſome dry ſeaſons, the hurricanes, which tear up the ſands, and 


tet them fall in dry ſhowers, are exceſſively diſagreeable. The Engliſh, 
and conſequently the Europeans in general, who arrive at Hindooſtan, 
are commonly ſeized with ſome illneſs, ſuch as flux, or fever, in their 
diiferent appearances ; but when properly treated, eſpecially if the pa- 
tients are abſtemious, they recover, and afterwards prove healthy. 
MounTains.] The moſt remarkable mountains are thoſe of Cau- 
caſus and Naugracut, which divide India from Perſia, Uſbec Tartary, 
and Thibet ; and are inhabited by Mahrattas, Aſghans, or Patans, and 
other people more warlike than the Gentoos. The mountains of Bale- 
cant, which run almoſt the whole length of India from north to ſouth, 
are ſo-high as to ttop the weſtern montoon, the rains beginning ſooner 
on the Malabar than they do on the Coromandel coat. 
Rivers.) Thcle are the Indus, called by the natives Sinda and Sin- 


deh; and the Ganges, both of them known to the ancients, and held in 


the highett ettcem, and even veneration, by the modern inhabitants. 
Beſides thoſe rivers, many others water this country. : 


Seas, BAYS, AND CaPEs.] Theſe are the Indian Ocean; the Bay of 


Pungal ; the Gulf of Cambaya ; the Straits of Ramanakoel ; Cape Co- 


morin, and Diu. 


IN naBEITANTS.] To what has been ſaid of their religions and ſects, 


in th: general review of this great empire, it may be added, that the 
takirs are a kind of Mahomedan mendicants or beggars, who travel 
about, practiſing the greateſt auſterities; but many of them are impoſ- 
tors. Their number is ſaid to be 800, 000. Another ſet of mendicants 
are the joghis, who are idolaters, and much more numerous, but moſt 
Ir them are vagabonds and impoſtors, who live by amuſing the credu- 
dus Gentoos with fooliſh fictions. The Banians, who are ſo called 
nem their affected innocence of life, ſerve as brokers, and profeſs the 
Gentoo religion, = | EY | 

Tue Perices, or Parſes of Hindooſtan, are originally the Gaurs, deſerib- 
ed in Perſia, but are a moſt induſtrious people, particularly in weaving 
and architecture of every kind. They pretend to be poſſeſſed of the 
works of Zoroaſter, whom they call by various names. They are known 
33 paying divine adoration to fire, but it is ſaid only as an emblem of 


the divinity. 


The nobility and people of rank delight in hunting with the bow as | 


* A conſiderable addition both to the territor 
any was obtai 7 5 j | ; 
5 15 b obtained by the cefſions in the late treaty of peace with Tippoo Sullan, to 
e 2mount of 15,374 ſquare miles, affording a revenue of 1,316,765 Coonteary ; 
das, equal to 411,4501, ES = 


Another conſiderable additio : Ty | RENNELL, 
h . n has ſince been made by ; 
von of the whole of the Myſore country. 8. 3 as late conqueſt and partie 


y and revenue of the Eaſt-India com 
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well as the gun, and often train the band rds to the ſports of the eld, 
They affect thady walks and cool fountains, like other pegple in hg BS 
They are fond or bay + e 2nd Jngglers IT =_ 
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countries. 


in their private parties. Tt heir | oe. make no appearance. and tho 
of the commonalty are poor and mean, and generally thatched, which 
Tenders them ſubject to fire ; but the manufacturers ur e to work in 
the open air; and the infides of ” houſes be Jonging to principal per ſon; 
are commonly neat, commodious, a and picatant, and many of then 

magnificent. | | 

CoMMERCE of HINDOOSTAN .J. Tlie 
India have already been mentioned; but the Mahomedan merchan 
here carry on a trade that has not been deſcribed, which is Gat 1 wi 
Mecca, in Arabia, from the weſtern parts of this empire, up the Ns 
SEA. This trade is carried on in à particular ſpecies of veflels ca! 5 
junks, the largeſt of which, we are told, befides the cargoes, Will car 
17000 un pilgrims to vifit vg tomb of their prophet, hates 
ca they meet with Abyſlinian, Egyptian, and other traders, to whom 
they diſpoſe of their cargoes for gold and flver; ſo that a Mahomed! 
junk returning from this voyage is often worth 200,000]. | 

PROVINCES, CITIES, AND OTHER The province of Azayz IM 

BUILDINGS, PUBLIC AND 1 *RIVATE. 0 the largeſt in all Hi: logen N 
containing 40 large towns and 340 villages. Agra! is the greateſt cit! 
and its caſtle the ſargeſt forüfication, in all the Indics. The Dutch 
have a factory there, but the Eugliſh! have not. 

The city of Delhi, which is the capital of that prov ince, is Ukewib⸗ 
the capital of Hindooſtan. It is defcribed as being a fine city, and cot 
taining the imperial palace, which is adorned with the utual magnilicenct 
of the Eaſt. Its flables for merly contains 12,000 horſes, brought from 
Arabia, Feria, and Tartary; and 500 elep! 878 55 When the forage 15 
burnt up by the heats of the ſeaſon, as is oft an the caſe, theſe hories are 
faid to be fed in the morning with bread, butter, att ſugar, and in le 
evening with rice-milk properly prepared. 

Tatta, the capital of Sindia, is a Jar ge city; and it is ſaid that a plazue, ⁶⁸ 
which happe ned there in 1699, carried ot Shop e 80,000 of- 1 | 
factares in ilk and cotton. It is fill famous for its ma! uf tore Ct 
palanquins, which are a kind of canopied couches, on whi ich the great 


; ther 
when 11 at 


he commerce and 1 i 
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men all over India, 33 ans as well as natives, repoſe 
pear abroad. They are carried by fqur men, who will trot alon Z, NOT: 
who c ar 


ing and evening, 7 miles a day ; ten being uſually hired, 
the pyanguin by turns, four at a time. Tho! gh a pajan quin is dear 
firſt coſt, yet the porters may be h irdd for fine or ten ſhillings a 29 h 
each, out of which they maintain themſclves. The Indus, at Tata,“ 
abont a mile 3 and famous forlits fine carp. 
Though t] © provi: ce of Moultan is not very fruitful, it yiclds _ 
lent iron an: 1 canes; and the 1Nhabital Is, oy their fituation, are £1240 
to deal with the Gans and Tartars yearly for above 00, 900! jorſes. . | 
| The prov ince of Caftimere bei ing ſurrounded with mountaf ne 8 Wy | | 
ficult of acceſs; but when entered, it appears to be the para: He 01 55 = 
Indies, It is 220 to contain 160, 00 vill. ges, to be ſtored with 9 SE 3X 
and game, viithbut any beaſts of Prey The capita] (Callmiere I 585 23 
by a large lake; and both ſexes, the women eſpecially, arc al moſt as 53? 
as the Europeans, and are ſaid to be witty, dexterous, and inge nious. : 
The province and city of Lahor| formeriy made a great fgurc ow 
Indian hiſtory, and is fill one of the largeſt and fineſt provinces i in . 


ANY al Was 
Indies, producing the beſt ſugars of any in Hindooſtan. Its capi 
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* once about nine miles long, but is now much decayed. We, know lit- 
dle of the province of Ayud, Varad, Beker, Hallabas, that is not in 

common with the other provinces of Hindooſtan, excepting that they are 

inhabited by a hardy race of men, who ſeem never to have been con- 

Þ quered, and though they {ubmit to the Moguls, live in an caſy, indepen- 

dent ſtate. In fome of thoſe provinces many of the European fruits, 
plants, and flowers, thrive as in their native ſol. 


zengal, of all the Indian provinces, is perhaps the moſt intereſting to 


an Englith reader. It is eſteemed the ſtorehouſe of the Ea Indies. Its 
fertility exceeds that of Egypt after being overflowed by the Nile: and 
the produce. of its foil conſiſts of rice, fugar-canes, corn, ſeſamum. 
Small mulberry and other trees. Its calicoes, filks, falt-petre, lakka, 
opium, Max, and civet, go all over the world: and provifions here are 
in vatt plenty,- and incredibly cheap, eſpecially pullets, ducks, and 
geeſe. The country is interſected by canals ent ont of the Ganges for 


Ganges, full of cities, towns, caſtles, and villages. _ | 
Inu Bengal, the worihip of the Gentoos is practited in its greateſt pu- 
rity, and their ſacred river (Ganges) is in a manner lined with their 


magnificent pagodas or temples. The women, notwithſtanding their 


religion, are ſaid by ſome to be laſeivious and enticing. 
Ss The principal Englith factory in Bengal is at Calcutta, and is called 
= Fort William: it is fituated on the river Hoogley, the molt weſterly 
E branch of the Ganges. It is about 100 miles from the ſea: and the river 
is navigable up to the town, for the largeſt ſhips that viſit India. The 
fort it{c}f is ſaid to be irregular, and untenable againſt diſciplined troops; 
but the ſervants of the company have provided themſelves with an ex- 


cellent honſe, and moſt convtnient apartments for their own accommo- 
dation. As the town itſelf has been in fact for ſome time in poſſeſſion 


of the company, an Engliſh civil goverument, by a mayor and alder- 

nen was introduced into it. This was immediately under the authori- 

1 ty of the company. But, in 1773, an act of parliament was paſſed to 
| regulate the affairs of the Eaſt-India- company, as well in India as in 
Europe. By this act, a governor-general aud four counſellors were ap- 
pointed, and choſen by the parliament, with whom was veſted the 
. , whole civil and nulitary government of the preſidency of Fort William; 
5 3 and the ordering, management, and government of all the territorial 
acquifitious and revenues in the kingdom of Bengal, Bahar, and Orifia, 


E: to long as the company ſhould remain poſtefied of them. The gover- 
5 | nor general and council 10 2ppointed* are inveſted with the power of ſu- 
7 5 perintending and controlling the government and management of the 
f prefidencics Of Madras, Bombay, and Bencoolen. The governor- gene- 
5 ral and council to pay obedience to the orders of the court of directors, and 
y = correſpond with them. The governor-general and counſellors are 
a. 1 e : 8 Pane to eftablith 2 court on adicature at Fort William: 
1 | to, confifl ot a cnet Juſtice and three other judges, to be named from 
time 10 ine by his mojeſty; they are to exerciſe all criminal, admiralty, 
bc = ang: ecClenaſtical juriſqiction: 0 be a court of record, and -a court of 
15 NS _ a aps for the Lou ot Calcutta, and factory at Fort Wil- 
tie 5 „ 1 units; and the factories fabordinate thereto. But the 
rr | 5 ID 5 ns or this . 1 Prei e court does not. appcar to have | promoted 
51 LILHET eds nteretis of the Eaſt-India company, or the felicity of the peo- 
: d On N o proper attention has bean paid to the manners 
the ts om CL the atwes: acts of great opprethoa and injuſtice have 


6 J 0m ) aſh 4 3 4 | B 5 ; A . ; wt Ig 
en comnuttsd; aud the fupreme court has been a ſource of great diſ- 


the benefit of commerce, and extends near 100 leagues on both fides the 
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ſatisfaction, diſorder, and confuſion. For the ſubſequent regulation 


of the Eaſt-India territories and company, we refer to our account in the 


Hiſtory of England. | | | | 

In 1756, an unhappy event took place at Calcutta, which is too re- 
markable to be omitted. The Indian nabob, or viceroy, quarrelled with 
the company, and inveſted Calcutta with a large body of black troops, 
The governor and ſome of the principal perſons of the place threw 
themſelves, with their chief effects, on board the ſhips in the river; 
they who remained, for ſome hours bravely defended the place: but 
their ammunition being expended, they ſurrendered upon terms. The 
ſoubah, a capricious unfeeling tyrant, inſtead of obſerving the capitu- 
lation, forced Mr. Holwel, the governor's chief ſervant, and 145 Britiſh 
ſabjects, into a little but ſecure prifon, called the Black-Hole, a place 
about eighteen feet ſquare, and ſhut up from almoſt all communication 


of free air. Their miſeries during the night were inexpreſſible, and he- 


fore morning no more than twenty-three were found alive, the reſt dy- 
ing of ſuffocation, which was generally attended with a horrible phierſ, 
Among thoſe ſaved was Mr. Holwel himſelf, who has written 2 moſt 
affecting account of the cataſtrophe. The inſenſible nabob returned to 


his capital, after plundering the place, imagining he had ronted 


the Engliſh out of his dominions ; but the ſeaſonable arrival of admiral 
Watſon, and colonel (afterwards lord) Clive, put them once more, with 
ſome difficulty, in poſſeſſion of Calcutta; and the war was concluded by 
the battle of Plaſſey, gained by the colonel, and the death of the tyrant 
Surajah Nowla, in whoſe place Mhir Jaffeir, one of his generals, who 
had previouſly ſigned a ſecret treaty with Clive to deſert his maſter, and 


amply rew-rd the Engliſh, was advanced, of courſe, to the ſoubabſhip. - 


The capital of Bengal, where the nabob keeps his court, is Patna, or 
Moorſhedabad; and Benares, lying in the ſame province, is the Gentoo 
unixverſity, and celebrated for its ſanctity. = £5 | 

Chandenagore is the principal place poſſeſſed by the French in Bengal: 
it lies bigher up the river than Calcutta. But though ſtrongly fortities, 
furniſhed with a garriſon of 500 Europeans, and 1200 India id de. 
fended by 123 pieces of cannon and three mortars, it was taken by the 
Englith admirals Watſon and Pococke, and colonel Clive; and alto 
was taken the Jaſt war, but reſtored by the peace. Hoogley, which lies 
fifty miles to the north of alcutta, upon the Ganges, is a place of pro- 
digions trade for the richeſt of all Indian commodities. The Dutch 
have here a well-fortified factory. The ſearch for diamonds is carried o 
by about 10,000 people, from Saumelpour, which lies thirty leagues 
to the north of Hoogley, for about fifty miles farther. Decca is ſaid to 
be the largeſt city of Bengal, and the tide comes up to its walls. It con. 
tains an Englith and a Dutch factory. The other chief towns are Cai- 


1ſambazar, Chinchura, Barnagua, and Maldo ; beſides a number of other 


places of lets note, but all of them rich in the Indian manufactures. 

We know little concerning the province or ſoubah of Malva, whici 
lies to the weſt of Bengal, but that I is as fertile as the other provinces 
and that its chief cities are Ratiſpor, Ougein, and Indoor. The province 
of Candiſh includes that of Berar and part of Orixa, and its capital 15 
Brainpur, or Burhampoor, a flouriſhing city, which carries on à Vat 
trade in chintzes, calicoes, aud embroidered ſtuffs. Cattac is the capital 
of Orixa. 8 | Dos 


The above are the provinces belonging to the Mogul's empire, t0 the 


north of what is properly called the peninſula within the Ganges- Thole 


that lie to the ſouthward fall into 15 deſcription of the penintulaitle a 


| 
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Hisronx.] The firſt invader of this country, India, whoſe expedi- 
tion is authentically recorded, was the famous Alexander of Macedon. 
ZYingis Khan alſo directed his force thither in the year 1221, and made 
the emperor forſake his capital; he is ſaid to have given the name of 
Mogul to India. Long before Tamerlane, deſcended in the female line 
from that conqueror, Mahomedan princes had entered, made conqueſts, 
and eſtabliſhed themſelves in India. Walid, the fixth of the caliphs, 
named Ommiades, who aſcended the throne in the 708th year of the 
Chriſtian ara, and in the goth of the Hegira, made conqueſts in India; 
ſo that the Koran was introduced very early into this country. Mah- 
moud, ſon of Sebegtechin, prince of Gazna, the capital of a province 
ſeparated by mountains from the north-weſt parts of India, and fituated 
near Kandahar, carried the Koran with the ſword into Hindooſtan, in 
the year 1000 or 1002 of the Chriſtian æra. He treated the Indians with 


all the rigour of a conqueror, and all the fury of a zealot, plundering 


treaſures, demoliſhing temples, and murdering idolaters throughout his 
route. The wealth found by him in Hindooſtan 1s repreſented to be im- 
menſe. The ſucceſſors of this Mahmoud are called the dynaſty of the 
Gaznavides, and maintained themſelves in a great part of the countries 
which he had conquered in India until the year 1155, or 1157, when 
Woſron Shah, the 13th and laſt prince of the Gaznavide race, was de- 
poled by Kuflain Gauri, who founded the dynaſty of the Gaurides, 


which furniſhed five princes, who polletled nearly the ſame dominjons 


as their predeceſlors the Gaznavides. Scheabbedin, the fourth of the 
Gauride emperors, during the life of his brother and predeceſſor, Gai- 
atheddin, conquered the kingdoms of Moultan and Delhi, and drew 
from thence prodigious treaſures, But an Indian, who had been ren- 
dered deſperate by the pollutions and inſults to which he ſaw his gods 
1d temples expoſed, made a vow to aſſaſſinate Scheabbedin, and exe- 
cuted it. The race of Gaurides finithed in the year 1212, in the perſon 
of Mahmoud, 1ncceflor and nephew to Scheabbedin, who was alſo cut 
off by the ſwords of atlatlins. Several revolutions followed till the time 
oi Tamerlane, who entered India at the end of the year 1398, deicend- 
ing more terrible than all its former inundations, from the centre of 
the northern part of the Indian Caucaſus. This invincible barbarian 
met with no reiiſtance ſufficient to juſtify, even by the military maxims 
ot Partars, the cruelties with which he marked his way. But, after an 
immenſe flaughter of human creatures, he at length rendered himſelf 
or of an empire which extended from Smyrna to the banks of the 
vanges. The hiftory of the ſucceſſors of 'Vamerlane, who reigned over 
ndooftan with litile interruption more than 350 years, has been vari- 


Hully repreſented ; bat all writers agree, that they were magniticent 
mu davipotic princes; that they committed their provinces, as has been 


vircady obſerved, to rapacious governors, or to their own ſons, by which 
ner "mpire was often miſerably torn in pieces. At length, the famous 
Aurengzebe, in the year 1667, though the youngeſt among many ſons of 
die reigning emperor, after defeating or murdering all his brethren, 
mounted the throne of Hindooftan, and may be conſidered as the real 
wunacr and Jegitlator of the empire. He was a great and a politic 
Pnce, and the firſt who extended his dominion, though it was little 
better than nominal, over the peninſula within the Ganges, which is at 
preicnt ſo well known to. the Englith. He lived ſo late as the year 1707, 
we tb lauch that Some of his great officers of ſtate were alive in che year. 


1730. 
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In 1713, four of his grandſons diſputed the empire, which, after; 
bloody ſtruggle, fell to the eldeſt, Manzoldin, who took tht name gf 
Jehander Shah. This prince was a ſlave to his pleaſures, and was og. 
verned by his miſtreſs ſo abſolutely, that his great omrahs conſpired 
againſt him, and raiſed to the throne one of his nephews, who ſtruch 
off his uncle's head. The new emperor, whoſe name was Furrukhtßt 
was governed and at laſt enſlaved by two brothers of the name of verd, 
who abuſed his power ſo grotsly, that being afraid to puniſh them pub- 
licly, he ordered them both to be privately aſſaſſinated They diſcovered” 
his intention, and dethroned the emperor, in whoſe place they railed a 
grandſon of Aurengzebe, by his daughter, a youth of ſeventeen years of 
age, after impriſoning and ftrangling Furrukhfir. The young emperor 
proved diſagrecable to the brothers, and, being ſoon poi{ med they raiſed 
to the throne his elder brother, who took the title of Shah Jehin. The 
rajahs of Hindooſtan, whoſe anceitors had entered into ſtipulations, or 
what may be called acta conventa, when they admitted the Mogul fami- 
ly, took the field againſt the two brothers, but the latter were victorious 
and Shah Jehan was put in tranquil poſſeſſion of the empire, but died in 
1719. He was ſucceeded by another prince of the Mogul race, who 
took the name of Mahommed Shah, and entered into private meafures | 
with-his great rajahs for deſtroying the Seyds, who were declared ene. 
mies:to Nizam al Muluck, one of Aurengzebe's favourite generals. Ni. 
zam, it is ſaid, was privately encouraged by the emperor to declare 


„ himſelf againſt the brothers, and to proclaim himſelf ſoubah c Deccan, |; 
4 which belonged to one of the Seyds, who was atlafſinated by the empe- Þ; 
* ror's order, and who immediately advanced to Delhi to deſtroy the : 
+aÞ other brother ; but he no ſooner underſtood what had happencd, than 
Is de proclaimed the ſultan Ibrahim, another of the Mogul princes, em- 
4 | peror. A battle enſued in 1720, in which the emperor was victorious, . 
1 He is ſaid to have uſed his conqueſt with great moderation, for he re. i 
* mitted Ibrahim to the priſon from whence he had been taken; anc ! 
3 Seyd, being likewiſe a priſoner, W. condemned to perpetual con dne \ 
# ment, but the emperor took poſſeſſion of his. vaſt riches. Seyd did no! 0 
. long ſurvive his conſinement; and, upon his death, the emperor aban- n 
doned himſelf to the ſame courſe of pleaſures that had been ſo fatal ts f 
his predeceſſors. As to Nizam, he became now the great imperial ge - is 
neral, and was often employed againſt the Mahrattas, whom he defeat t 
ed, when they had almoſt made themſelves maſters of Agra and Delli, 1 
He was confirmed in his ſoubabſhip, and was conſidered as the firſt tub- hi 
ject in the empire. Authors, however, are divided as to his motives tet E. 
inviting Nadir Shah, otherwiſe Kouli Khan, the Perfian monarch, a bo 
invade Hindooſtan. It is thought, that he had intelligence of a wrons W 
party formed againſt him at court but the truth perhaps 18, be | ot 
zam did not think that Nadir Shah could have ſucceſs, and at firit _—_ = 
ed to make himſelf uſetul by oppoſing him. The ſucceſs of Nadi ol * Ba 
is well known, and the immenſe treaſure which he carried from Hindoo- 1 we 
ſtan in 1739. Beſides thoſe treaſures, he obliged the Mogul to luer, | r 
der to him all the lands to the weſt of the rivers Attock and Sind, £07 0 


prehending the provinces of Peythor, Cabul, and Gagna, with . 
ether rich and populous principalities, the whole of them almolt e g 85 
in value to the crown of Perſia itſelf. . 

This invaſion coſt the Gentoos 200,000 lives. As to the ee hv 
made by Nadir Shah, ſome accounts, and thoſe too ſtrongly dine : 
Cated, make it amount to the incredible ſum of two hundred an a Bi 
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018 millions ſterling, as mentioned by the London Gazette of thoſe 
times. The moſt moderate ſay that Nadir's own thare amounted to 
conliderably above ſeventy millions. Be that as it may, the invaſion of 
Nadir Shah may be conſidered as putting a period to the greatneſs of 
the Mogul empire in the houfe of Tamerlans. Nadir, however, when 
he had raiſed all the money he could in Delhi, re-inſtated the Mogul, 
Mahommed Shah, in the ſovereignty, and returned into his own coun- 
try. & general defection of the provinces ſoon after enſued; none being 
willing to yield obedience to a prince deprived of the power to enforce 
it. The provinces to the north-weſt of the Indus had been ceded to 
Nadir Shah, who being atlaſtinated in 1747, Achmet Abdallah, his 
treaſurer, an unprincipled man, but poſſeſſed of great intrepidity, found 
means, in the general confuſion occaſioned by the tyrant's death, to 
earry off three hundred camels loaded with wealth, whereby he was 
enabled to put himſelf at the head of an army, and march againſt Del- 
hi with fifty thonſand horſe. Thus was the wealth drawn from Delhi 
made the means of continuing thoſe miſeries of war which it had at firſt 
occafioned. Prince Achmet Shah, the Mogul's eldeſt fon, and the viſier, 
with other leading men, in this extremity, took the field with eighty 
thouſand horſe, to oppoſe the invader. The war was carried on with 
various ſucceſs, and Mahommed Shah died before its termination. His 
ton, Achmet Shah, then mounted the imperial throne at Delhi; but the 
empire fell every day more into decay. Abdallah erected an indepen- 
dent kingdom, of which the Indus is the general boundary. 

The Mahrattas, a warlike nation, pofſefling the ſouth-weſtern penin- 
/ula of India, had, before the invaſion of Nadir Shah, exacted a chout 
r tribute from the empire, ariſing out of the revenues of the province 
of Bengal, which being withheld in conſequence of the enteebled ſtate 
of the empire, the Mahrattas became clamorous. The empire began 
10 totter to its foundation; every petty chief, by counterfeiting grants 
from Delhi, laying claim to jaghires“ and to diſtricts. The country 
was torn to pieces by civil wars, and groaned under every ſpecies of 
domeſtic miſery. Achmet Shah reigned only ſeven years, after which 


much diforder and confuſion prevailed in Hindooftan, and the people ſuf- 


iered great calamit'es. At preſent, the imperial dignity of Hindooſtan 
13 vetted in Shah Allum Zadah, who is univerfally acknowledged to be 
tne true heir of the Tamerlane race; but his power is feeble : the city of 
Delhi, and a ſmall territory round it, is all that is left remaining of the 
nouſe and heir of Tamerlane, who depends upon the protection of the 
knglith, and whoſe intereſt it is to ſupport him, as his authority is the 


dot legal guarantee of their poſſeſſions. 
7 * ,3 * 5 
We thall now conclude tlie hiſtory of Hindooſtan with ſome account 


of the Britiſh tranſactions in that part of the world, fince 1705, when 


they were quietly ſettled in the poſſeſſion of the provinces of Bengal, 
bahar, and Orixa, not indeed as abſolute ſorereigns, but as tributaries to 
the emperor, This ſtate of tranquillity, however, did not long continue, 
"or, n 1707, they found themſelves engaged in a very dangerous war 
with Hyder Ally, the ſovereign of Myſore. This man had originally 
deen a military adventurer, who learned the rudiments of the art of war 
5 omar Oy he mg in the year 1753 had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
3 Yee. 1702, having been advanced to the command of 
es”; oft Mytore, he depoſed his ſoyereign, and uſurped the fupreme - 
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Ally was fincerely defirous of peace, but died before it could be 


to a conclufion ; and his rival, Sir Eyre Coote, did not ſurvivc in 
kal that the con. 
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authority, under the title of regent. In a ſhort time he extended his d 
minions on all ſides, except the Carnatic, until at laſt his *dgminign; 
equalled the iſland of Great Britain in extent, with a revenue of not le 
than four millions ſterling annually. The diſcords which took place in 
various parts of Hindooſtan, particularly among the Mahrattas, enabled 
him to aggrandiſe himſelf in ſuch a manner, that his power ſoon becaye 


formidable to his neighbours; and in 1767, he found himſelf in dange; 


of being attacked on one tide by the Mahrattas, and on the other by the 
Britiſh, The former were bought off with a ſam of money, and th: 
latter were in conſequence obliged to retire. Having ſoon, howerer, 
aflembled all their forces, ſeveral obſtinate engagements took place; and 
the Britiſh now, for the firſt time, found a ſteady oppoſition from ar 


indian prince. The war continued with various ſucceſs during the years 


1707, 1768, and part of 1700, when Hyder, with a {trong detachmen! 
of his army, paſſing by that of the Britiſh, advanced within a litde d. 
itance of Madras, where he intimidated the government into a peace up- 
on his own terms. The advantages gained by this peace, however, 
were quickly loft by an unfortunate war with the Mahrattzs, tron 
whom, in the year 1771, he received a moſt dreadful defeat, almoſt hi: 
whole army being killed or taken. Hyder was now reduced to the 1. 


ceſſity ot allowing his enemies to deſolate the country, till they retired. 


of their own accord; after which he retrieved his affairs with incredible 
perſeverance and diligence, ſo that in a few years he became more fel. 
midable than ever. In 1772, the Mahrattas made fome attempts to ge! 
poilethon of the provinces of Coral, and ſome others, but were oppol-1 
by the Britiſh, who, next year, defeated and drove them acrofs the rv! 
Ganges, when they had invaded the country of the Rohillas, On thi 
occaſion the latter had acted only as the allies of Sujah Dowla, to whom: 
the Rohilla chiefs had promiſed to pay forty lacks of rupees for the pro. 
tection afforded them; but when the money came to be paid, it was, un. 
der various pretences, refuſed ; the conſequence of which was, that the 
Rohilla country was next year (1774) invaded and conquered by tle 
Britiſh, as well as ſeveral other large tracts of territory; by which means 
the boundary of Oude was advanced, to the weſtward, within twenty: 
five miles of Agra; north-weſtward, to the upper part of the navigab's 
courſe of the Ganges; and ſouth-weſtward to the Jumna river. 

In 1778, a new war commenced with the Mabrattas ; on which 0c- 
caſion a brigade, conſiſting of 7000 Indian troops, commanded by Bri 
tiſh officers, traverſed the whole empire of the Mahrattas, from the river 


Jumna to the Weſtern Ocean. About this time the war with France 


broke out, and Hyder Ally, probably expecting aſſiſtance from the 
French, made a dreadful irruption into the Carnatic, at the head 0 
100,000 men. For fome time he carried every thing before him; an 
having the good fortune to defeat, or rather detiroy, a detachment 0 
the Britiih army, under colonel Baillie, it was generally imagined that 
the power of Britain in that part of the world would have 1001 been an 
nihilated. By the happy exertions of Sir Eyre Coote, however, *0 8 
the management of atftirs was now committed, the progreſs of {81517 
midable adverſary was ſtopped, and he foon became weary of _ 
which was attended with incredible expenſe to himſelf, witzon = 
reaſonable profpect of ſucceſs. By the year 1782, therefore, ©; 
hin 


above tive months; a very remarkable circumſtance, 
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manders in chief of two armies, oppoſed to each other, ſhould both die 

natural deaths within ſo ſhort a ſpace of time. 3 
To Hyder Ally ſacceeded his ſon, Tippoo Sultan, whoſe military 

proweſs is well known. Of all the native princes of India, Tippoo 


was the moſt formidable to the Britiſh government, and the moſt hoſtile | 


to its authority. The peace of Mangalore, in 1784, had, it was ſup- 
poſed, ſecured his fidelity by very feeble ties; and the ſplendid embaſſy 
which, not long after that event, he diſpatched to France, afforded 


much reaſon to apprehend that ſome plan was concerted between the 
old government of that country and the tyrant of Mytore, for the an- 


noyance of Great Britain in its Indian poſſeſſions; but this plan was 
happily defeated by the French revolution. | SO 
The increaſing power of Tippoo was not leſs formidable to the Dutch, 
than to the Englith ; and the vicinity of Cochin, their moſt flouriſhing 
ſettlement on the continent of India, to the territories of that aſpiring 
monarch, made them tremble for its ſafety. That ſagacious people, how- 
ever, have ſeldom been without their reſources. Beſides Cochin, the 


Dutch were poſſeſſed of two other forts, which were fituated between 


Myſore and their favourite ſettlement; and one of them, Cranganore, 


had been taken by Hyder Ally in 1779, or. 1780. When the war broke. 


out in 1780 between Hyder and the Englith, he was obliged to evacuate 
i113 garriſons on the Malabar coatt, to employ his force in the Carnatic 
and Holland and France being ſoon after united with Hyder againſt the 
Engliſh, the Dutch embraced the opportunity of clandeſtinely taking 
poſſeſſion, and re- garriſoning the fort; a meaſure which greatly offend- 
ed Hyder, and of which he loudly complained. By the mediation, 


however, of France, a compromiſe took place, but upon what terms is 


- 


uncertain. | 

From the vicinity of Cranganore and Acottah to his boundary, and 
their ſituation within the territory of an acknowledged tributary to My- 
fore (the rajah of Cochin), the poſſeftion of them was a moſt defirable 
object with Tippoo. In the month of June, 1789, he marched a for- 
midable force towards Cranganore, with a profeſſed intention of making 
himſelf maſter of it, upon a claim chiefly founded upon the tranſactions 
we have juſt related. Unable therefore to retain the poſſeſſion of the 
forts themſelves, and fearing for a ſettlement of much ſuperior value, 
tne Dutch readily entered into a negotiation with the rajah of Travan- 
core for the purchaſe of them. That politic people cafily ſaw, that, by 
pacing them in his hands, they erected a molt powerful barrier, no lefs 
than the whole force of Great Britain (who was bound by treaty to aſſiſt 
him), againſt the encroachments of their ambitions neighbour upon their 
iettiement at Cochin. The imprudence of the rajah, in entering upon 
tuch a purchaſe while the title was diſputed, drew down upon him the 
heavieſt cenſures from the government at Madras; and he was repeated- 


177 Ir : 1 > Wa wm n b * 2 3 Fo 8 ; 
37 cautioned both by Sir Archibald Campbell, and Mr. Holland, his 


incceitor in the government, not to proceed in the negotiation. Such, 
nowever, was the ardour and temerity of the rajah in making this ac- 
quiſition, that he not only concluded the purchaſe with the Datch, but 
den treated with the rajah of Cochin, without the privity of Tippoo, 
though he was the acknowledged tributary of that prince, for {ome ad- 
Jacent territory. The bargain was concluded in July, 1789, though it 


Vas not til] the 4th of Auguſt that the rajah informed the Madras go- 


nt 


making the purchaſe. | 
it was not probable that Tippoo would remain an indiffereut ſpecta- 
| | 3B3 


vernment, through their reſident Mr. Powney, that he was on the point 
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tor of theſe tranſactions. He infiſted on the claim which he retained 
over theſe forts, in conſequence of their being conquered by his fathe 

and in conſequence of the ſubſequent compromiſe. He atlerted, that 
according to the feudal laws, no transfer of them could take place with. 
out his conſent, as ſovereign of Myſore; and on the 29th of December, 


he made, with a confiderable force, a direct attack upon the lines of Tra- 
vancore. On receiving a remonſtrance from the Britiſh government of 


Fort St. George, he defiſted, and even apologiſed. From the 20th of 


December to the 1ſt of March, Tippoo Sultan remained perfectly quiet, 


full aſſerting his claims to the feudal ſovereignty of the forts; but, it i; 
confidently affirmed, offering to ſubmit the diſpute to an impartial ar- 
bitration. | : f . 

On the firſt of March, 1799, the rajah's troops made an offenſive at. 
tack upon Tippoo, who had continued quiet within Eis lines from the 
29th of December. An engagement took place; and the Britith go. 
vernment conceived themſelves bound to take an active part. No pe- 
riod appeared mere favourable to humble Vippoo, if that was the obſect 
of the Eritiſh adminiſtration. With all the other powers of Ipdia we 
were not only at peace, but treaties of alliance exiſted between Great 
Britain and the two moſt powerful ſtates of India, the Nizain and the 
Mahrattas ; and both declared themſelves in perfect readinels to exert 
their utmoſt force to cruſh the riſing power of Mytore, | 

We ſhall here preſent the reader with a brief account of the prog es 
and termination of this war, by which the Britith power was more than 
ever eſtabliſned on the continent of Aſia, from a narrative draw ub 
by major Dirom, from journals and authentic documents. 

It ſhould be remembered, that the campaign here recorded was the 
third of our war with Tippoo Sultan. | The %% commenccd in June, 


1790, and concluded with that yea r. It was confined below the Ghautz. 


The ſecond campaign contained the capture of Bangalore, which txed the 

ſeat of war in the enemy's country, and concluded with the reireat of 

* 1 77 8 FOE 6 £ | BE *\1 : 2 ; y 

lord Cornwallis from Seringapatam, towards the end of May 1791. Il 
1 


third commences almoſt from that point, and terminates in March 17% 
Obterving, however, as the author very properly ftates, that, in the tine 


climate of Myſore, campaigns are regulated rather by plans of . 


tions, than by ſeaſons. | 

The narrative commences with unfhvourable circumſtances; the re 
treat of the two armies under general Abercromby and lord Comwallts; 
the loſs of cannon in both; an epidemic diſtemper among the cattle; 
and a dreadful ſcarcity of grain. Thete evils, however, vaniſhed hy 
degrees; the junction of the Mahrattas afforded a ſupply of neceitaries 
and arrangements were made for wr he in future the moſt ample an 
regular provifions of bullocks and grain, and for replacing tbe battering 
guns. On the return of the army to the vicinity of Bangalore. the opt- 
rations began, which were to ſecure the communication with ihe Cari: 
tic, and reduce the power of the enemy in thoſe. parts, The Britt 
Rayacotta, and the other-hill forts commanding the Policode pats. 280 
next object was the forts to the nurth-aſt of Bangalore, which inte 
td the communication with the Nizam's army, and with the e arnatic, 
by that route. Theſe being toon reduced, Nundydroogs built on t 
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October, in ſpite of obſtacles which might reaſonably have been deemed 
inſurmountable. 


By means of diſpoſitions made for that purpoſe, ſupplies of all kinds 


now came in from the Carnatic. Penagra was taken at the end of Oc- 
tober; and Kiſtdagheri attacked on the 7th of November; this Was 


| almoſt the only enterpriſe that was not completely ſucceſsful ; the lower 


fort and pettah were taken; but the upper fort maintained its defence, 
and the attack was relinquiſhed. It ſeems that it could only have been 
carried by 4 coup de main, which unluckily failed. On the 2d of the 


fame month. another inſtance of ill ſucceſs happened to us; the relief 


of Coimieioe having been prevented, that garriſon was obliged to ca- 


pitulaice to Knmmeer-nd-deen Kahn, on terms which Tippoo did not 


afterwards tultil. 


Saven.iruog. or the Rock of Death, bore witneſs, in the month of De- 
cember, to the ardour and perſeverance of the Britith troops. This for- 


tres, ſtanding in the way between Bangalore and Seringapatam, is thus 


deſcribed: It is “ a vaſt mountain of rock, and is reckoned to rife 
| above half a mile in perpendicular height, from a baſe of eight or ten 


miles in circumterence. Embraced by walls on every fide, and defend» 
ed by eroſs walls and barriers, wherever it was deemed acceſſible, — this 
hnge mountain had the farther advantage of being divided above by a 
chaſm which ſeparates the upper part into two hills, which, having each 


their defences, from two citadels capable of being maintained, inde- 


pendent of the lower works; and, affording a ſecure retreat, ſhould 
encourage the garriſon to hold out to the laſt extremity,” p. 67. It is 
no lefs famed tor its noxious atmoſphere, occaſioned by the ſurround- 
ing hills and woods, than for its wonderful ſizs and ſtrength. Hence it 
derives its formidable name. | Ped 
The ſultan is ſaid to have flattered himſelf that before this place 


„half the Europeans would die of ficknets, the other half be killed in 


the attack;” he was, however, miftaken. The garriſon, fortunately 
for us, truſted more to the ſtrength of the place than to their own exer- 


tions, and, on the 21ſt of December, only the 11th day of the fiege, 
this fortreſs, hitherto deemed impregnable, was taken by aſſault in leſs: 
than an hour, in open day, without the loſs of a man, only one private 


{oldier- having been wounded. 


Outredroog, and other forts, fell ſucceſſively after this brilliant ſac- 


cels. The forces of the allies were not equally fortunate during the 


o ” 0 


lame interval. The army of the Nizam, after a long ſiege of Gurram- 
condah, drew off to join our forces, and only left the place blockaded. 


To make amends for this failure, the Mahratta army, under Purſeram 
Bhow, affifted by our engineers, took Hooly Onore, Bankapoor, Si- 
moga, and other places. By the latter end of January, 1792, the whole 


allivd forces, excepting the Bombay army, was aſſembled in the vicinity 


ot Hooleadroog 7 
| We come now to the operations againſt Seringapatam. On the firſt of 
February, 1792, the allies began their march, and by two o'clock on 
the Sth we encamped acroſs the valley of Milgotah, only fix miles from 


- the poſition of Tippoo before Seringapatam. It could not well be ex- 
* 1 * 8 1 75 r wells M * - 
. p*cted by the ſultan that he ſhould receive fo early an attack as lord 


Cornwallis deſtined for him. His camp was ſtrongly fituated and forti- 

td by a bound hedge, and ſeveral redoubts. Nevertheleſs, after cauſ- 

ing his poſition to be reconnoitred in the morning of the Gth, the com- 

mander in chief iffued orders for the attack that very evening. The 

my Was to march at night in three diyifons, and without cannon. 
| 3B 4 | 
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„The plan of attack,” ſays major Dirom, © was indeed bold beyond 
the expectation of our army; hut, like a diſcovery in ſcience, which 
excites admiration when diſcloſed, it had only to be knowif, to me: 
with general applauſe.” - The outlines of this great enterpriſe are gene- 
rally known ; the particulars cannot be detailed in this place, but are 
related with great clearneſs by the hiſtorian, and ſo illuſtrated by the at. 
tendant plans, that the circumſtances cannot be miſtaken. 7 
The reſult of this operation was, that Tippoo was driven from hi; 
camp into Seringapatam, all his redoubts taken, and-a lodgement cite. 
bliſhed on the iſland, in a ftrong poſition, where lieut. Stuart remained 
poſted. All poſſible preparations were made, from this time, for tabing 
the capital by aſſault: and they were ſuch as probably would have been 
crowned with full ſucceſs. On the 16th of February, the Bombay ar- 
my, under general Abercromby, after overcoming various obſtzcles 
joined the main army, and remained poſted to the. north-welt of ils 
City. | | = 
On the 19th it was ſtationed on the ſouth fide of the Caveri, in a ſitu- 
ation that ſeemed to give the ſultan much uneaſineſs. However, after 
attacking the advanced poſt of this army on the night of the 20ſt, Tip- 
poo made no farther effort; and on the 24th, when the preparations for 
the general aſſault were in great forwardneſs, it was announced that pre- 
Iiminaries of peace were ſettled. The conferences for this purpoſe had 
begun on the. 15th ; but the operations on both ſides continued till the 
24th. After the ceſſation of arms, which then took place, the con duet. 
of Tippoo Sultan was ſo equivocal and ſuſpicions, as to make it nerel- | 
ſary on our part to renew the preparations for the ſiege. Overawed, a! 
length, by the firmneſs and decifian of lord Cornwallis, and probably 
alarmed by the diſcontent of his own people, the reluctant ſultan ſub- 
mitted to all the terms propoſed ; and on the 19th of March, the copic 
of the definitive treaty were delivered in form, by his ſons, to lord Cort 
Wallis, and the agents of the allied princes. The Nizam's fon, prince 
Secunder Jah, and the Mahratta plenipotentiary, Hurry Punt, thongvt 
it beneath their dignity to be preſent on this occaſion in perion, aud 
were repreſented by their vakeels. | : : 
The ſubſtance of the treaty was: Iſt. That Tippoo was to cede ce 
half of his dominions to the allied powers. 2d. That he was (o bs 
three crores and thirty lacks of rupees. 3d. That all priſoners were 
be reſtored. 4th. That of the ſultan's three eldeſt ſons were to d 
come hoſtages for the due performance of the treaty. > | 
Tippoo is ſaid to have been prevailed upon with infinite difficulty te 
ſabſcribe to the terms of peace ; and now that all was ſettled, the ul. 
eaſineſs in the ſeraglio became extreme in parting with the boy, wy 
were to be ſent ont as hoſtages. The ſultan was again entreated ou 
queſt they might he allowed to ſtay another day, in order to mare mn 
able preparations for their departure; and lord Cornwallis, WO Nag 
diſpenſed with their coming at the time the treaty was lent, had ag 
the goodneſs to grant his requeſt. - FP 
When the princes left the fort, which appeared to be manned oy 
went out, and every where crowded with people, who, from DE 
or affection, had come to fee them depart, the ſultan himfelt was 0 = 
rampart above the gateway. T hey were ſaluted by the fort er 5 
it, and with twenty-one guns from the park as they approachcc = 
camp, where the part of the line they paſſed was turned out te 2 
them. The vakeels conducted then to the tents, which had been 5 
from the fort for their accommodation, where they were met by Sir 0 
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Nennaway, the Mahratta and Nizam's vakeels, and from thence accom 
panied by. them to head-quarters. : = = 

The princes were each mounted on an elephant richly caprrifoned, 
and ſeated in a filver howder [a canopied ſeat], and were attended by 
their father's vakeels, and the perſons already mentioned, alſo on ele- 
phants. The proceſtion was led by ſeveral camel harcarras | metlengers] 
and ſeven ſtandard-bearers, carrying ſmall green flags, ſuſpended from 
rockets “, followed by one hundred pikemen, with ſpears imlaid with 
ſilver. Their guard of two hundred fepoys and a party of horſe brought 


up the rear. In this order they approached head-quarters, where the 


battalion of Bengal ſepoys, commanded by captain Welch, appointed 
for their guard, formed a ſtreet to receive them. | : 

Lord Cornwallis, attended by his ſtaff, and ſome of the principal offi- 
cers of the army, met the princes at the door of his large tent, as they 
Jiſmonnted from the elephants; and, after embracing them, led them 
in, one in each hand, to the tent; the eldeſt, Abdul Kalick, was about 


9 


ten, the youngeſt, Mooza-ud-Decn, about eight years of age. When 


they were ſeated on each fide of lord Coruwallis, Gullam Ally, the head 


vakeel, addrefled his lordihip as follows:“ Theſe children were this 
morning the ſons of the ſultan, my maſter ; their ſituation is now changed, 
and they mult look up to your Jordthip as their father.” 

Lord Cornwallis, who had received the boys as if they had been his 
own ſons, anxioully aſſured the vakeel and the young princes themſelves, 
that every attention poffible would be ſhown to them, and the greateſt 
care taken of their perſons. Their little faces brightened up; the ſcene 
beoame highly intereſting; and not only their attendants, but all the 
metators, were delighted to fee vat any fears they might have harboured 
were removed, and that they would ſoon be reconciled to their change 


of ſituation, and to their new friends. 


The princes were dreſſed in long white muſlin gowns and red turbans. 
They had ſeveral rows of large pearls round their necks, from which 
was ſuſpended an ornament conſiſting of a ruby and an emerald of con- 
ſiderable ſize, ſurrounded by large brilliauts; and in their turbans each 
had a ſprig of rich pearls. Bred up trom their infancy with infinite 


care, and inſtructed in their manners to imitate the reſerve and polite- 


* 
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neſs of age, it aſt niſhed all preſent to fee the correctnels and propriety 


8 x © 
of their conduct. | 


Thus ended a war in which the advantages gained by us may be briefly 
ſtated thus :—1. Our moſt formidable enemy was ſo reduced by it, as to 
render our poſſeſſions in India both profitable and ſecure. 2. Madras 
was lecured from invaſion by potletlion of the paſſes, and covered by a 


territory detended by ſtrong forts. 3. The yalue of Bombay was greatly 


enhanced by poflettons gained on the Malabar coaſt, protected by Poli- 
ganicherry and the frontier. of the Coorga Rajah. Theſe advantages, 
it may be preſumed, far overbalanced the expenſes of the war. By a 
latrment of m1Jor Dirom, it appears that Tippoo loſt in this war fixty- 
leven forts, 801 cannons, and 49,3-10 men. | 

[t is utterly impofſible, ſays major Rennell, in the preſent imperfect 
ſtate of our knowledge of the geography of the northern part of the pen- 
nina (notwithſtanding the pretent improvements“, to deſcribe, with 
any degree of accuracy, the boundaries of the ceflions now made to the 


Mahrattas and Nizam ; or even the poſitions of all the principal places 
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fitnated within them. A very good general idea may, however, be Col. 
lected from the map, on which the countries ceded are particularly 
marked. | | | 7 

The ambition of Tippoo Sultan was for a time repreſſed by the y13,. 


nes which had forced him to ſign the treaty above-mentioned ; and his: 


power diminithed by the ceſſions he had been compelled to make: {jj 
however, he retained the ſame enmity to the Britiſh government, 15 
the defire of revenge, ſhould any events afford him encouragement and 
an opportunity again to reſume his arms. The war which took place 
between England and France, in conſequence of the French revolution. 
ſeemed to preſent ſuch an opportunity, and Tippoo willingly liſtened tn 
the ſuggeſtions of French emiſſaries, that, by entering into an allianc- 
with that republic, he might receive from it ſuch aid and fupport 4; 
mould not only enable him to regain the territory he had loſt, but en. 
tirely to drive the Englith out of Aſia, and ſhare the dominions they 
had there acquired with the French. : ; 
In the month of February, 1798, a proclamation was iſſued by is 
governor-general of the Iſle of France, importing that an embafly ha 
arrived at the Ifle of France with letters from Tippoo Sultan, addreſs, 
not only to the governor of that iſland, but to the executive direGory ut 


France, propoſing to conclude an offenſive and defenſive alliance with 


ite French; to jubſidiſc and to ſupply whatever troops the French 
might furniſh to the ſultan; and to commence againſt the Britith y wer 
in India a war of aggreſſion, for which the ſultan declared himtelf t. 
be fully prepared. The proclamation concluded by offering encourage» 
ment to the ſubjects of France to enter into the ſervice of Tippoo S]tan, 
on terms to be fixed with his embalil. -!ors then on the ſpot. The cir- 
cumſtances attending this proclamation, on inquiry, eſtabliſhed the tact 


that Tippoo had actually concluded ſuch an alliance as was mentioned in 


it with the French; and it alſo appeared that he had diſpatched an cm- 
baſſy to Zemaun Shah, the ſultan of the Abdalli, the object of which cn 
be no other than to encourage that prince in the proſecution of his 1o12- 
intended invaſion of Hindooſtan. The French expedition to Egypt, le. 
wiſe, in the ſummer of the ſame year, appeared to have for its ultimate 
object the execution of a plan of invaſion of the Britiſh ſettlements 1 
India, in conjunction with Tippoo. 


7 p 1 - - 2 3 J hate , 
In conſequence of theſe tranſactions, which ſo evidently menaced hot 
tility, lord Mornington, the preſent governor-general of Bengal c. 


dreſſed a letter to Tippoo Sultan, in which he expreſſed bis ſurprii 
and concern at the intercourſe he maintained, and the alliance ne h 


formed, with the French, propofing to ſend to him major Doveton, W 


might more fully and particularly explain the ſole means which appeare« 
effectual for removing all diſtruſt and ſuſpicion, and effablithing pes 
and good underſtanding on the moſt durable foundations. Eis lord(hiÞ, 
at the ſame time, expecting but little ſatisfaction from the! 
he had thus offered to open, determined to aſſemble without de 
armics on the coaſt of Coromandel and Malabar : and directed 1 
attention to ſtrengthen and improve the defenſſve alliance concluaer 
with the Nizam and the Paiſhwa of the Mahrattas. He gave peremp” 
tory orders to the government of Fort St. George to complete the eg up 
ment of their battering train, and to advance it with all practicable 885 
patch to the moſt eligible ſtation on the frontier of the Carnatic, V 5 5 
view of procceding towards Scringapatam at the earlieft poſſible perle 
if ſuch a movement into Mytore {hould become neceflary. 
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The letter of his lordſhip to Tippoo produced no other anſwer than 
vague profeſſions of a with to maintain peace and amity. The ſultan, 
however, declined receiving major Doveton ; alleging that no means 


more effetual could be deviſed than the treaties and engagements already 


entered into, to give ſtability to the foundations of friendſhip and har- 


mony, or promote the ſtates and the welfare and advantage of all parties, 


A it was evident that Tippoo meant only to gain time and increaſe 
his firength, lord Mornington determined to avail himſelf of the ſupe- 
riority of his force, and commence hoſtilities immediately. He accord- 
ingly, on the 3d of February, 1799, directed lieutenant-general , Harris 
to enter the territory of the Myſore with the army aſſembled under lus 


command ; and on the ſame day iſſued orders to lieatenant-general Stu- 


art to be prepared to co-operate from Malabar : and ſignified to rear-ad- 


mira] Rainier, and to the ſeveral allies of the company, that he now 
conſidered the Britiſh government in India to be at war with Tippoe 
Sultan. Fe TC PE 3 

The army of Bombay, under the command of lieutenant- general 
Stuart, marched from Cananore on the 21ſt of February, arrived at the 
head of the Poodicherram ghaut on the 25th of the ſame month, and 
took pott at Seedapoor and Seedaſere on the 2d of March. The army 
of Madras, under lieutenant-general Harris, entered the territory of 
Myſore on the 5th of March, and commenced its operations by the re- 
duction of ſeveral forts upon the frontier. On the 6th of March Tip- 
»00 Sultan paſſed his own frontier, and attacked a detachment of the 
army of Bombay, under lientenant-general Stuart, —the total ſtrength of 


» whoſe entire army did not amount to fix thouſand fighting men. The 


attack of the ſultan's force was ſuſtained by a body not exceeding two 


thouſand men, and the ſultan's army was finally defeated and completely 


diſperſed before general Stuart could collect the whole of his divided 


force. | | 
After this ſignal defeat, Tippoo retreated precipitately to his camp at 
Periapatam, and remained there until the 11th of March without mak- 
ing any farther attempt to moleſt the army. He then returned to Se- 
ringapatam, whence in a few days he moved. to meet lieutenant-general 


Harris and the army of Madras, between which and the army of Tip- 


poo an engagemen took place on the 27th of March, in which the ſultan 
as completely defeated, and driven from every poſt which he attempted 


oOmaintain, General Harris then proceeded on his march without the 
leaſt interruption, till, on the 30th, he croſſed the Caveri, with his 


whole army, and, on the 5th of April, encamped two miles ſouth-weſt 


of Seringapatam, the fiege of which he immediately prepared to com- 


mence. 


In the afternoon of the 14th of April, the army of Bombay joined 
che army before Seringapatam. A large body of the cavalry of the 
enemy, under the command of Kummeer-ud-deen Khan, had attended 
them cloſely during their march from Periapatam, but without having 


been able to make the ſlighteſt impreſſion upon them. On the ni ght of 


the 20th general Harris received a letter from Tippoo Sultan, expreſſive 
ot a defire to open a negotiation for peace. To this overture the general 
antwered by tranſmitting a draft of preliminaries, founded on inſtructions 
with which he had been furniſhed by the governor-general ; and which 


Vere, in ſubſtance, that Tippoo ſhould deliver all Frenchmen, or natives 


of 


inbject to France, as alſo all Europeans, natives or ſubjects of countries 
at War With Great Britain, to be treated as priſoners of war; that he 
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ſhould renounce all connection with the French nation; that he ſhow, 
cede one-half of the dominions of which he was in poſleſſion Ps 
the war, to the allies; that he ſhould pay two crores of rupees (bn 5 
two millions ſterling); and that he ſhould ſend as hoſtages four of i 
ſons, and four of his principal officers, together with half the required 


treaſure, within forty-eight hours, to the camp of the allies. T0 theſe 


propoſitions the ſultan replied, that they were weighty, and could not 


be brought to a concluſion without the intervention of embafſadors— 


General Harris, conſidering this as evidently intended to gain time, re. 
fuſed to admit any vakeels or embaſſadors, unleſs accompanied by the 
hoſtages and ſpecie required. | | EE 

On the 30th of April the batteries began to batter in breach, and n 
the evening of the 3d of May had ſo much deftroyed the walls; that the 
arrangement was made for aſſaulting the place on the followins dir 
when the breach was reported practicable. 'The troops intended to le 
employed were ſtationed in the trenches early in the morning of the 4t, 
that no extraordinary movement might lead the enemy to expeR th: 
aſſault, which it was determined to make in the heat of the day, a; the 
time beſt calculated to inſure ſucceſs, fince the troops of the ſuit 
would then be leaſt prepared to oppoſe the attack. Agreeabe to thi 
diſpofition, at one o'clock the troops began to move from the trenche, 
croſſed the rocky bed of the Caveri, and mounted to the aftauli, in de. 
ipite of every obſtacle which the difficulty of the paflage and de re. 
fiſtance of the enemy could oppote. Their impetuous attack was com. 
pletely ſucceſsful. Reſiſtance, however, continued to be made from th: 
palace of Tippoo for ſome time after all firing had ceaſed from the 
works. Two of his ſons were there, who, on afſurance of ſafety, ſur. 
rendered to the troops ſurrounding them; and guards were placed for 
the protection of the family, moſt of whom were in the palace, It wa 
ſoon after reported, that Tippoo Sultan had fallen: Syed Saheb, Veer 
Saduc, Syed Gofar, and many other of his chiefs, were alſo flain. Me 
fures were immediately adopted to ſtop the confuſion, at firſt unavo- 
able in a city ſtrongly garriſoned, crowded with inhabitants, with then 


property in ruins trom the fire of a numerous artillery, and taken by. 


aflault. The princes were removed to the camp. 

As it appeared important to afcertain the fate of the ſultan, 
diate ſearch was made for his body, which, after much difficulty, Was 
found, late in the evening, in one of the cates, under a heap ot ſain, 


imme- 


He had been ſhot through the head, and bayonetted in three parts of 


his body, as he attempted to make his eſcape. The corple was tl? 
next day recogniſed by the family, and interred with the honours due 
to his rank in the mauſoleum of his father. . 

The treaſure found in the place was immenſe; a prodigious quantity 
of grain, and military ſtores of all kinds, were likewiie taken. | 

Thus ended the power and life of, -perhaps, the moſt invetcrate and 
formidable enemy the Britiſh government ever had in Hindooſtan. Lis 


death has given a ſecurity to their poſſeſſions in that county, , 
His *territories have 0 


vhich 
cen 


divided between the Britiſh, the Nizam, and the Paiſhwa of thc Mat: 
rattas, except certain diſtricts of Myſore, which have been afligned 9 
Maha Rajah, a deſcendant of the ancient rajahs of Myfore, Fes 
pay an annual ſubſidy to the Britiſh government of ſeven Jacks OT 1 
godas (or 70,000). ſterling) for tlie. defence of his country. 

are to poileſs the fortreſs, city, and iſland of Seringapatam. 
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Tippoo Sultan was, when he fell, about fifty years of —_ He 2 
About five feet nine inches high; his face was m_—_ ** _ 1 . 
eyes, and bis countenance full of fire and animation. 1 n his - - _ : 
ke was naturally cruel, paſſionate, and revengeful. It is pro l oo a 
his abilities have been over-rated, and that he was neither ſo Kits e ' 
ſtateſman, nor ſo able a general, as he has been repreſented. * "_ 
he poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare of prudence, and was not, in ens , 
wanting either in promptitude or judgment, he at laſt fell a victim to 
ill concerted ſchemes, dictated by his ambition and thirſt of revenge. 

As to the government and conſtitution of Hindooſtan, we muſt refer to 


what we have already obſerved. The emperor of Hindooſtan, or Great 


Mogul (to called from being deſcended from Tamerlane, the Mongul or 
Mogul Tartar), on his advancement to the throne, aſſumes ſome grand 


4 , 'S RP 
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Grand divifions. Provinces. Chief Tow s. 
Madura J Madura = 16, 400 
| Tanjore = — |} Tanjore | 


Tranquebar, Danes 
Eaſt fide of Biſ-] Negapatam, Engliſh 
nagar, or Car- | Biſnagar 


| Fort St. David, Engliſh 


| | 
| 
l 


| natic. Porta-nova, Dutch 
Pondicherry NOT | 
The ſouth- ; Conymere 83,550 © 
aft * bY i | | Coblon „ 
0a a 


Sedraſpatam, Dutch 
St. Thomas, Portugueſe 


India, ſituate 
on the bay of 


enge thats „ Fort St. George or Ma- 

ly cb the | dras, E. long. 80-25 

coaſt. of Coro- | IN. lat. 13-5. Englith 
* Pellicate, Dutch 3 


wandel, , | Golconda = = Golconda - - - - - 62,100 
Gani, or Coulor, dia- 
| | mond mines. ; 
Maſulipatam, Engliſh.and 

Dutch | 8 
Vizigapatam, Engliſh 
; Bimlipatam, Dutch 
| Oriſſa - - - | Cattack | 
( | J Balaſore, Engliſh 
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Grand Diviſions. Provinces, Chief Towns, Sg. M 
Weſt fide of Biſ-] Tegapatam, Dutch ? ; 
| nagar, or Car- | Anjengo, Engliſh 
hnmatic. 8 Dutch 
| alicut, | . 
Tellicherry þ Engliſh | 
| | Cananore, Dutch | 
5 | — ns Dutch and 
The ſouth- | | Barcelore 


| Portugueſe | 
weſt coaſt of | Raolconda, diamd. mines | 
India, uſually 4 Deccan, or Viſia- þ Cawar, Engliſh | 
called the coaſt A Goa, Portugueſe 883000 
of Malabar. | | Rajapore, French - 
| | | Dabal, Engliſh | 
Dundee 


© | $houle | Portagueſe | 
in I Bombay, iſle and town, | 
| | Englith, 18-58, N. lat. 
T7 72. 49. E. long. | 
Baflaim, Portugueſe 4 
3 IJ Salfette, Engliſh ry 
C 


Damon, Portugueſe 


The Outh. _ 8 long. 72. 50. N. lat. . 
welt copit of Cambaya, or Eowally | Þ 
India, uſually Guzurat, *Barak, Engliſh and Dutch 
called the coaſt A FS, ; 
f Malabar. 5 
N | Cambaya 
E- | Din, Portugueſe. 
Rivens.] The Cattack or Mahanada, the Soane and Nerbuids, - WW 
the Pudder, and the famous Kiſtna. - | : = 7 
CLIMATE, SEASONS, AND PRODUCZ.] The chain of mountains al- E 
ready mentioned, running from north to ſouth, render it winter on ons 8 © 


fide of this peninſula while it is ſummer on the other. About the end KB 
Bf June, a ſouth-weſt wind begins to blow from the ſea, on the coalt ol 4 
Malabar, which, with continual rains, laſts four months, during which | : 
time all is ſerene upon the coaſt of Coromandel (the weſtern and caſt ] 
ern coaſts being ſo denominated). Towards the end of October, the | 
rainy ſeaſon and the change of the monſoons begin on the Coromance 1 
coaſt, which, being deſtitute of good harbours, renders it extreme) Be. ; 
dangerous for ſlips to remain there during tliat time; and to this _ b 7 
ing the periodical returns of Engliſh ſhipping to Bombay, upon the! 2 
labar coaſt. The air is naturally hot upon this peninſula, but it 35 4 = | \ 
freſhed by breezes, the wind altering every twelve hours; that is, ah = 
midnight to noon it blows off the land, when it is tolerably bot, dn : 
. i A . ee a great ; 4] 
during the other twelve hours from the fea, which laſt proves a —_— KF 
refreſhment to the inhabitants of the coaſt. The produce ot the 1013 13 e 


the ſame with that of the other part of the Faſt Indics. The . 3 V 
may be faid of their quadrupeds, fiſh, fowl, and noxious creatures © „ 
mlecs.s:. : | _ _ G 3 © 

INHABITANTS.) The inhabitants of this part are more black in — . 8 
plex1on than thoſe of the other peninſula of India, though yin 10 Ear 
to the qua cr. which makes ſome ſuſpect them to be the we 5 u ef 
an ancient colony from Ethiopia, The greateſt part of them a“ 5 
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\ frint notion of any allegiance they owe to the emperor of Hindooſtan, 
hoſe tribute from thence has been, ever fince the invaſion of Shah 
Vadir, intercepted by their ſoubahs and nabobs, who now exerciſe an 
independent power in the government; but beſides thoſe ſoubahs and 
other imperial viceroys, many eſtates in this peninſula belong to rajahs, 


5 , . i 1 1 . 
or lords, who are deſcendents of their old princes, and look upon them- 


{elves as being independent of the Mogul and his authority. >” 

PROVINCES, CITIES, AND OTHER BUILD-} From what has been 

INGS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 5 ſaid above, this peninſula 
s rather to be divided into great governments or toubahſhips, than into 
provinces. One ſoubah often engroſſes ſeveral provinces, and fixes the 
cat of his government according to his own conveniency. We ſhall 
peak of thoſe provinces belonging to the Malabar and Coromandel 
-0alſt, the two great objects of Englith commerce in that country; and 
firſt of the eaſtern, or Coromandel coaſt. 

Madura begins at Cape Comorin, the ſouthernmoſt point of the pen- 
inſula. It is about the bigneſs of the kingdom of Portugal, and is ſaid 
to have been governed by a ſovereign king, who had under him ſeventy 
iributary princes, each of them independent in his own dominions, but 
paying him a tax. At preſent the prince is ſcarcely able to protect him- 
lf and his people from the depredations of his neighbours, but by a 


tribute to buy them off; the capital is Tritchinopoly. The chief value 


of this kingdom ſeems to conſiſt in a pearl-fiſhery upon its coaſt. Tan- 


EI 


jorc is a little kingdom, lying to the eaſt of Madura, The ſoil is fer- 
tile, and its prince was rich, till plundered by the nabob of Arcot, 
aud ſome Britiſh ſubjects connected with him. Within it hes the Daniſh 
Eaſt-India fettlement of Tranquebar, aud the fortreſs of Negapatam, 
which was taken from the Dutch during the laſt war, and confirmed to 
the Englith by the treaty of peace: the capital city is Tanjore. 

The Carnatic, as it is now called, is well known to the Engliſh, It 
is bounded on the caſt by the Eay of Bengal; on the north by the river 
Niſtna, which divides it from Golconda; on the welt by Viſtapour ; and 
on the ſouth by the Kingdoms of Meffaur and Tanjore; being in length, 
irom ſouth to north, about 345 miles, and 276 in breadth from eaſt to 
welt. The capital of the Carnatic is Biſnagar, belonging to the nabob 
at Arcot, The country in general is eftcemed healthful, fertile, and 
populous. Within this country, upon the Coromandel coaſt, lies Fort 
St. David, or Cuddalore, belonging to the Englith, with a diſtrict round 
it. The fort is ſtrong, and of great import. ur 1 

- The fo ng, and of great importance to our trade. Five 
icagues to the north lies Pondicherry, once the emporium of the French 
in the Eaft Indies, bat which has been repeatedly taken by the Evglith, 
and as often reſtored by the treaties of peace. | | 

5 George, better known by the name of Madras, is the capital 
: the Engliſh Eaſt-India company's dominions in that part of the Eaſt 
Arte and is diſtant eaftward from London about 4,800 miles. Great 
Complaints ave dee | FS. 3 ' : 

plaints have been made of the ſituation of this fort; but no Pains 


N. *o kk 3 F +24 8 5 . ; . . . N 
ave been tpared by the company in rendering it impregnable to any 


torce chat can be brought againſt it by the natives. It protects two 


to 2 . 2 F f * ; * 4 * . A 
2 ns, called, from the complexion of their ſeveral inhabitants, the 
ite and the Black. The White Town is fortified, and contains an 


3 Engl 1 6 NT} 5 1 
Sith corporation of a mayor and aldermen. Nothing has been 


omitted ts amends : : 
untted to amend the natural hacaeſs of its ſituation, which feems ori- 


3 to be owing to the neighbourhood of the diamond mines, which 
Ale T wTwraApnlk '{& 5 ' | 4 
wa _ : : cek's Journey diſtant. Theſe mines are under the direction 
4 488! * N | ; | 
9234 officer, who lets them out by admeaſurement, and incloſing 
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the contents by paliſadoes ; all diamonds above a certain x eight orie! 
nally belonged to the emperor. The diſtrict belonging to Madras 5 
tending about 40 miles round, is of little value for its product 80 000 
inhabitants of various nations are ſaid to be dependent upon Madras, 
but its ſafety conſiſts in the ſuperiority of the Englith by ſea. It carrie: 
on a coniiderable trade with China, Perha, and Mocha. : 

Pellicate, lying to the north of Madras, belongs to the Dutch. The 
kingdom of Golconda, which, beſides its diamonds, is famous for the 
cheapnels of its proviſions, and for making white wine of grapes that 
are ripe in January, has already been mentioned. Golconda is ſubjec 
to a prince called the Nizam, or ſoubah of the Deccan, who is rich, 
and can raiſe 100,000 men. The capital of his dominions is called 
Bagnagur, or Hyderabad, but the kingdom takes its name from the citr 
of Golconda. PFaittouth-eaſt of Golconda lies Maſulipatam, where 
the Engliſh and Dutch have factories. The Engliſh have alſo faRoric; 
at Ganjam and Vizigapatam, on this coaſt; and the Dutch at Narfipore, 


The province of Oriſſa, from whence the Engliſh company draw ſome . 


part of their revenues, lies to the north of Golconda, extending in lengt! 
from eaſt to weſt about 350 miles, and in breadth about 240. It is 69- 
verned chiefly by Moodajee Booſlah and his brother, allies to the Mah. 
rattas. In this province ſtands the temple of Jagernaut, which the; 
ſay is attended by 500 prieſts. The idol is an irregular pyramidal 
black ſtone of about 4 or 500lbs. weight, with two. rich diamonds near 
the top, to repreſent the eyes, and the noſe and mouth painted with 
vermilion. 5 | : | 

The country of Deccan “ comprehends ſeveral large provinces, and 
ſome kingdoms ; particularly thaſe of Baglagna, Balagate, Telenga, and 
the kingdom of Viſiapour. The names, dependencies, and goveri- 
ment of thoſe provinces are extremely unſettled, they having been ik. 
duced by Aurengzebe, or his father, and ſubject to almoſt annual re. 
volutions and alterations. Their principal towns are Aurengabad, an! 
Doltabad, or Dowlet-abad ; and the latter is the ſtrongeſt place in a 
Hindootian. Near it is the famous pagoda of Elora, in a plain about 
two leagues ſquare. The tombs, chapels, temples, pillars, and man; 
thouſand figures that ſurround it, are cut out of the natural rock. J. 
lenga lies on the eaſt of Golconda ;. and its capital, Beder, contains 
garriſon of 3000 men. The inhabitants of this province ſpeak a lan. 
guage peculiar to themſelves. 1 


Baglagna lies to the weſt of Telenga, and forms the ſmalleſt province 
of the empire; its capital is Mouler. The Portugueſe territory begins 


here at the port of Daman, twenty-one leagues ſouth of Surat, and es- 


; 0 . 7 Rs 1 102 
tends almoſt twenty leagues to the north of Goa. Vi fiapour 13 a 120 | 


province: the weſtern part is called Konkan, which. is interming)et 
with the Portugueſe pofieflicns.. The rajah of Viſiapour is ſaid to hays 
had a yearly revenue of fix millions ſterling, and to bring to the field 
150,000 ſoldiers. The capital is of the ſame name, and the county 
very fruitful. The principal places on this coaſt are, Daman, Palla 


Trapar, or Tarapor, Chawl, Dandi-Rajabpur, Dabul-Rajupur, Gi” 


* This name DEcc an ngnifics the SoUTH, and, in its moſt extenſive ſignification 
includes the whole peninſula ſouth. of Hindooſan Proper. However, in its 0 
ſignific ation, it means only the countries ſituated between Hindooltan Proper,” 
Carnatic, and Oriſſa; that is, the provinces of Candeiſh, Amednagur, Viſiapour, aus 

Oriſſa. | FRE” | . 
Rennell's Introduction to the Memoir of his Map of Hindooſtan, P. 
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ria, and Vingorla. The Portugueſe have loft ſeveral valuable poſſeſ- 


lions on this coaſt, and thoſe which remain are on the decline. 
Guzerat is a maritime province on the Gulf of Cambaya, and one of 


| the fineſt in India, but inhabited by a fierce rapacious people. It is 


aid to contain 35 cities. Ahmed-abad is the capital of the province, 
where there is an Engliſh factory, and is ſaid, in wealth, to vie with 
the richeſt towns in Europe. About 43 French leagues diſtant ſtands 
Surat, where the Engliſh have a flouriſhing factory. | 
Among the iſlands lying upon the ſame coaſt, is that of Bombay, be- 
longing to the Engliſh Eaſt-India company. Its harbour can conveni- 
ently contain 1000 ſhips at anchor. The iſland itſelf is about ſeven 
miles in length, and twenty in circumference; but its fituation and har- 
hour are its chief recommendations, being deſtitute of almoſt all the 


conveniences of life. The town is about a mile long, and poorly built; 


and the climate was fatal to Engliſh conſtitutions, till experience, cau- 
tion, and temperance, taught them preſervatives againſt its unwhole- 
ſomeneſs. The beſt water there is preſerved in tanks, which receive 
it in the rainy ſeaſons, The fort is a regular quadrangle, and well 
built of tone. Many black merchants refide here. This iſland was 
part of the portion paid with the Infanta of rortugal to Charles II. who 
gave it to the Eaſt-india company; and the ifland is ſtill divided into 
three Roman-catholic parithes, inhabited by Portugueſe, and what are 
called popith Mettizos and Canarines; the former being a mixed breed 
of the natives and Portugueſe, and the other the aborigines of the coun- 
try. The'Englith have found methods to render this iſland and town, 
under all their diſadvantages, a ſafe, if not an agreeable reſidence. The 
reader ſcarcely needs to be informed, that the governor and council of 
Bombay have lucrative poſts, as well as the officers under them. The 
troops on the ifland are commanded by Englith officers ; and the natives, 
when formed into regular companies, and diſciplined, are here, and 


ah over the Faſt Indies, called Sepoys. The inhabitants of the ifland 


mount to near 60,000, of different nations; each of whom enjoys the 
practice of his religion unmoleſted. | | 

Near Bombay are ſeveral other iſlands, one of which, called Ele- 
phanta, contains the moſt inexplicable antiquity perhaps in the world. 
A figure of an elephant, of the natural*nze, cut coarſely in ſtone, pre- 
leuts itſelf on the landing-place, near the bottom of a mountain. An 
»aty flope then leads to a ftupendous temple, hewn out of the ſolid 
rock, eighty or ninety feet long, and forty broad. The roof, which is 
cut wat, is ſupported by regular rows of pillars, about ten feet high, 
with capitals, reſembling round cuſhions, as if preſſed by the weight of 
the incumbent mountain. At the farther end are three gigantic figures, 
wich bave been mutilated by the blind zeal of the Portugueſe. Be- 
1665 the temple are various images, and groupes on each hand, cut in 
tone one of the latter bearing a rude reſemblance of the judgment 
A Solomon; alſo a colonnade, with a door of regular architecture; but 
e whole bears no manner of reſemblance to any of the Gentoo works. 


Phe ifland and city of Goa, the capital of the Portugueſe ſettlements | 


if ihe Eaſt Indies, lies aboutthirty miles ſouth of Vingorla. Thie iſland 
i5 about twenty-ſeven miles in compaſs. It is one of the fineſt and 
belt fortified ports in the Indies. This was formerly a moſt ſuperb 
Ulement, and was ſurpaſled either in bulk or beauty by few of the 
ropean cities. It is ſaid that the revenues of the Jeſuits upon this 
land equaled thoſe of the crown of Portugal. Goa, as well as the 
{lt of the Portugueſe poſteſhons of this coaſt, are under a viceroy, who 
"8 © 
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ſtill keeps up the remains of the ancient ſplendor of the government. 
The rich peninſula of Salſette is dependent on Goa. Sunda Jies ſo, 
of the Portugueſe territories, and is governed by a rajah, tributary t. 


the Mogul. The Engliſh factory of Corwar is one of the moſt pley- 
ſant and healthy of any upon the Malabar coaſt. Canara Jies about 


forty miles to the ſouth of Goa, and reaches to Calicut. Its foil Is 
tamous for producing rice, that ſupplies many parts of Europe, and 


ſome of the Indies. The Canarines are ſaid generally to be governed 


by a lady, whoſe fon has the title of Rajah; and her ſubjects are 1c. 
counted the braveit and moſt civilited of any in that peninſula, and ue. 


markably given to commerce. | 


Though Malabar gives name to the whole ſouth-weſt coaſt of tie 


peninſula, yet it is confined at preſent to the country ſo called, hing 


on the welt of Cape Comorin, and called the Dominions of the Samy- 


rin. The Malabar language, however, is common in the Carnatie; 
and the country itſelf is rich and fertile, but infeſted with green adders, 
whoſe poiſon is incurable. It was formerly a large kingdom of it{elf, 
The moſt remarkable places in Malabar are Crauganore, containing a 
Dutch factory and fort; Tellicherry, where the Englith have a fall 


ſettlement, keeping a conſtant garriſon of thirty or forty toldiers, Ca. 


licut, where the French and Portuguete have ſmall factories, beſides 
various other diſtinct territories and cities. Cape Comorin, which 1: 
the ſouthernmoſt part of this peninſula, though not above three leagu: 


* 


in extent, is famous for uniting in the ſame garden the two ſcaſons ci 


the year; the trees being loaded with blotioms and fruit on the one fide, 
while on the other they are ſtripped of all their leaves. This fur. 
priſing phenomenon is owing to the ridge of mountains ſo often meu 
tioned, which traverſe the whole penintula from ſouth to north. On the 
oppoſite ſides of the Cape, the winds are continually at variance; blowing 
from the weſt on the weſt ſide, and from the eaſt on the eaſtern hde. 
In the dictrict of Cochin, within Malabar, are to be found fone 
thouſands of Jews, who pretend to be of the tribe of Manafleh, and to 
have records engraven on copper-plates in Hebrew characters. The; 
are ſaid to be ſo poor, that many of them embrace the Gentoo religion. 
The like diſcoveries of the Jews and their records have, it is ſaid, bee 


made in China, and other places of Aſia, which have occaſioncd various | 


Before we clole our account of Hindooſtan, it may be proper to de- 
ſcribe its preſent diviſion according to the different powers among 
whom it is ſhared ; and this is the more necetlary, as it may ſerve to ge 
the reader a clearer idea of theſe extenſive regions, and at the tame til 
ſhow him bow very conſiderable a portion belongs to the Britiſh and 
their allies. | : 4 5 77 
The celebrated Perſian uſurper, Thamas Nouli Khan, baving in 
year 1738 defeated the emperor Mahommed Shah, plundered Delhi, and 
pillaged the empire of treaſure to the amount of more than 70 millions 
ſterling, reſtored the unhappy prince his dominions, but annexed 10 
Perſia all the countries weſtward of the Indus. | | 
This dreadful incurſion ſo weakened "the authority of the emp” 


that the viceroys df the different provinces either threw of 
ance, or acknowledged a very precarions dependence; and Wine 
in wars with each other, called in as allies the Eaſt-India compame f 
France and England, who had been originally permitted, às trader. 


form eſtabliſhments on the coaſts, Iheſe, from the great t{uperi0!%) 
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of European diſcipline, from allies, became in a ſhort time principals 
jn an obſtinate conteſt, that at length terminated in the expulſion of the 
French from Hindooſtan ; and thus a company of Britith merchants have 
acquired, partly by ceſlions from the country powers, and partly by 
conqueſt, territories equal in extent, and ſuperior in wealth and po- 
pulation, to moſt of the kingdoms of Europe. „ 5 
The Mahrattas originally pofleſſed ſeveral provinces of Hindooſtan, 
from whence they were driven by the arms of the Mogul conquerors; 
they were never wholly ſubjected, but, retiring to the northern part of 
the Ghauts, made frequent incurſions from theſe inacceſſible mountains: 
taking advantage of the anarchy of the empire, they have extended their 7 
” frontiers, and are at preſent poſſeſſed of a tract of country 1000 Britiſh 1 
miles long, by 700 wide; beſides the territory they acquired by the par- 
tition treaty, figued by Tippoo Sultan in March 1792. ES 
Hyder Ally*, a ſoldier of fortune, who had learned the art of war Ii 
from the Europeans, having poſſeſſed himſelf of that part of the ancient 4 
E Carnatic called the kingdom of Myſore, within a few years acquired, 
| by continual conqueſts, a confiderable portion of the ſouthern part of 


| tie peninſula. This able and active prince, the moſt formidable 
| © <nemy that the Englith ever experienced in Hindooſtan, dying in 1783, 
ert to his fon Tippoo Saib the peaceful poſſeſſion of his dominions, ſupe- 
© riorinextent to the kingdom of England. 1 „ | 
|. Tippoo engaged in two wars with the Engliſh, in the former of which | 
1 - helolta conſiderable part of his territories, and in the latter his life, and } 
: the remainder of his dominions, which were divided between the Britiſh, 10 i 
the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, as alſo the territory appropriated by the i 
- Z Company, in the final diviſion of the My tore country, after the taking of | i 
e = ocringapatam and the death of Tippoo Sultan, i 
0 | Phaſe extraordinay revolutions, with others of leſs importance, ren- % 
der the following account of the preſent divifion of property in this i 
0 great empire abiolutely neceſſary, in order to underſtand its modern } 
0 aiſtory. . RE DL We: 
5 PRESENT DIVISION or HIN DOOSTAN. | 
al bauch is the inftability of human greatneſs, that the preſent Mogul; A 
13 bah Allum, the defcendant of the great Tamertane, is merely a nomi- | Jl, 
nal prince, of no importance in the politics of Hindooftan : he is permit- 
ted to refide at Delhi, which, with a ſmall adjacent territory, is all that 
de. emams to him of that vaſt empire, which his anceſtors governed for | 
119 more than 350 vears. 5 ES | ; 
ve The principal divifions of this country, as they Rood at the peace 14 
nc with Tippoo in 1792, were as follows, viz. The Britiſh poſſeſſions; States | 
nd = alliance with Britain ; Tippoo Saib's territories; Mahratta ſtates, and | ol 
FA OE tributaries ; the territories of the Soubah of the Deccan ; and the 119 
py onunions of Tippoo Sultan. Pee Ts 41 
git | F | i ; 
ons BRITISH POSSESSIONS. | Lit 
| {0 edn Britiſh poſſeſſions contain about 197,490 ſquate Britiſh miles, 1 
ror, N ee more than is contained by Great Britain and Ireland) | he f 
98 about ten millions of inhabitants. They confiſt of three diſtinct go- 1 
55 5 etuments, viz. 0 REY — „ | d — 4 
1118 : | j 
'S 05 I PA petri Lag late Hyder Ally appearing to me (avs Mayor Heanell) 10 1 4 
5 10 nne of it. Yi; Co DD na world, I have ventured to attempt an out.” 
iy Merit gf every 3 uccels, founded on the improvement of diſcipline; attenticm 
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a, coheniation of the different tribes that ſerved under Ius P; 
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„ Government of Cal- . | 

"4 r abar Souba on the Ganges, . 
5 | Benares Soubah f A 
EF Northern Circars, on the coaſt of Oriſſa. = 
a - The Jaghire | Z 
'M Government of Territory of Cuddalore On the coaſt of Coro. Z 
00 Madras, — of Devicotta mandel. 5 
„ | .of Negipatam 3 
0 Government of Bombay on the Gulf of Cambaya, $ 
79 To theſe are to be added the diſtricts ceded by Tippoo Sultan by the 3 
i treaty — at Seringapatam on the 18th of March, 1792, viz. B 


| Koonteary pagodas, 

_ Calicut * Palichaudcherry, yielding a revenue of 036,76; 
Dindigul, Pyalny, and Verapachry '- - += - 90000 

Salem, Kooſh, Namcool, and Sunkagherry - := --- - 88,000 

Ahtoor, Purmutty, Shadmungul, and Vayloor 68,000 H 

Barra-Mahar, Raycotta, Darampoory, ce. 134000 A 


Ne 


v e Wager) 
BL YN IE: 
> 


1,516, "0, 3 
As alſo the territory appropriated he the company, in the finat diviton * 
of the Myſore country, after the taking of Seringapatam and the death A 
of Tippoo Sultan, 
The province of Canara, Mangalore, —diftridts of Coimbe- 
tore, Deramporam, and Wynaad, together with the fortreſs, $777,170 
city, and iſland of Seringapatam, yielding a revenue .- - 
Deduct proviſions for the maintenance of the families of * { 240000 
der Ally Khan and of Tippoo Sultah ** 2888 


— 


| 537,170 

At the rate of 3 rupees to cach pagoda, and the rupees reckoned at | 
28. 1d. each, the annual value of the late Britiſh acquifitions wills | 
£.579,349. For the revenue of the other Britiſh * ſee he. 
tore, p. 733. 

GOVERNMENT OF BzexGar..] This government is rich, flouriſh: 
ing, and populous. It is finely watered by the OR and Burrampo0- 
ter, with their numerous navigable channels, and the ſeveral navigable 
rivers they receive: it is fertil iſed by their periodical inundations ; and 
by its natural ſituation is well ſecured againſt foreign enemies. But f. 
4 more particular deſcription of this Province, we refer our readers t6 
the account we have already given of it. | 

GOVERNMENT OF MapRASs.] The great defect of this government 

:5 not only the want of connection between its parts, which ate ſcattcr- 
ed along an extenſive coaſt, and ſeparated from each other by fa 
frequently hoſtile, but that it is totally devoid of good harbours. Hopes 85 
however, have been entertained of remedying the latter, by1 removin! 


ners; conte mpt of ſtate and ceremony, except what naturally aroſe 5 om the dis 
of his character; and his confequent c conomy in perſonal expenics (the di tere 05 5 
Hits of Which form the chief diſtinction of what is called character among brahal. 
Princes), together with his minute attention to matters of finance, and the 7 
ment of his army; al] thete together raifed Hyder as far above the princos of Ki Wy 
fan, as the great quali lies of th e late Prufſian monarch raiſed him above the wn 5 i 
of European princes: and hence I have ever conſidered Hyder as the FREVE 5 
the halli. Cruelty was the vice of Hyder; but we are to conſider that Hyder sds, 
of mercy were regulated by an Aſiatic Fr anderd= - and it is not improbable that be g 8 
te his own character for moderation and clemency, as far above thoſe of Tue! 145 


N. adir Shah, and Abdalla h, as he rated his diſcipline above. theirs, 
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che bar at the mouth of that branch of the Caveri called Coleroon, 


which falls into the ſea at Devicotta. The capital and ſeat of govern- 
ment is MapRas in the Jaghire, called alſo Fort St. George. It is ill 
fituated, without a harbour, and badly fortified, yet contains upwards 


of 200,000 inhabitants. —Fort St. Davio, in the territory of Cuddalore, 
is rich. flouriſhing, and contains 00,000 inhabitants.-MAsULIPATAM, 
in the northern Circars, at. one of the mouths of the Kiftna, was for- 
merly the moſt flouriſhing and commercial city on this coaſt, and 
though much declined, 1s {till conſiderable. 


The northern Circars, which are denominated from the towns of 


Cicacole, Rajamundry, Elore, and Condapily, are defended inland by 


a ſtrong barrier of mountains and extenſixe toreits, beyond which the 
country is totally unknown for a conſiderable ipace. 
GOVERNMENT oF BoMBaY.] This government is watered by the 
Tapee and Nerbudda. Its capital and ſeat of government is BouBAx, 
in a ſmall iſland, and an unhealthy ſituation, but it is well fortified, and 
has a fine harbour. SURAT on the Tapee, which forms an indifferent 
port, is one of the moſt rich and commercial] cities in Hindooſtan. 
I'ELLICHERRY, on the Malabar coaſt, is dependent on Bombay. 


' ALLIES or Taz BRITISH. 


Dominions of the nabob F Fyzabad. 
| of Oude, | Lucknow. e | 

G Arcot, on the Paliar, is the capital, though 
the nabob uſually refides at Madras. | 

Gingee, the ſtrongeſt Indian fortreſs in the 
Carnatic. . 

Tritchinopoly, near the Caveri, well forti- 
tied in the Indian manner, was rich and po- 
pulous, containing near 400,000 inhabitants, 
now almoſt rained by the numerous fieges 
| it has ſuſtained. 

Dominions of the nabob | Seringham Pagoda, in an 1iland of the Ca- 

f Arcot, compre- | vert, is famous throughout }Hindooſtan for its 
nending the eattern | ſanctity, and has no leſs than 40,000 prieſts, 
part only of the an- who conftantly refide here in voluptuous in- 

cient Carnatic, | dolence. N 5 e 

| BY Chandegeri, the ancient capital of the em- 
pire of Narzzingua. formerly rich, powerful, 

and populous ; near it is the famous pagoda 

of Tripetti, the Loretto of Hindooſtan. The 


hither, bring in an immenſe revenue. 

_ Tanjore, Madura, and Tinivelly, are the 
capitals of ſmall flates of the ſame name, 
which, with Marawar, are dependent on the 
| nabob of Arcot. | 1 


Territory of Futty Sj 
Ly. Of eee 
Guicker in the ſoubah 4 Amedabad. 


- of Guzeret. | Cambay . 
crritory of the rajah (_ ö | 
of Goc 0 0 Gwalior, a celebrated fortreſs. 


3 C3 


offerings of the numerous pilgrims who reſort 
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 MAHRATTA STATES, in Alliahce with the BRITISH, and their 
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TaigurAkIES. P * 

This extenſive country is divided among a number of chiefs or Pi 5 

des, who have one common head, called the Paiſhwa or Nana; B 

whom, however, their obedience is merely nominal, as they often g0 * . 

War againſt each other, and are ſeldom confederated, except for mutual 5 

defence. | E 

K Southern Poonah Mah- ] . 5 - | 5 
Satara, the nominal capital of the Mah. | 5 

| rattas, cr the territories | 5 

| ratta ſtates; the Paiſhwa, at preſent, r re. . 

0 of the Faiſhwa, are natu- * 

q y fides at Poonah. 4 
| rally ſtrong, being e Aurungabad, Amednagur, and Viſiapo . 
bl. ſected by the various 470 bis teri 1 EE TDI 4 
* branches of the Ghauts. ro 7 
The Concan, or tract between the Ghauts and the ſea, is ſometime; : 
called the Pirate coaſt, as it was ſubject to the celebrated pirate Ang gria, 7 


and his ſucceſſors, whoſe capital was the ſtrong fortreſs of Gheria 
taken by the Engliſh and Mahrattas in 1755 : by the acquiſition cf this 
coaſt the Mahrattas have become a maritime power. 


By the treaty of peace, Tippoo Sultan ceded to the Mahrattas : 
Kocnteary pagodas 


In the Dooab, being the circar of Bai ncapoor, with part 1,306, 
of Moodgul, &c. affording a revenue o N 
In Gooty, the diſtrict of Sundoor, - - = = = += = 10,000 
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1,316,000 

To theſe are to be added the territory aſſigned to the Paifhwa of the 
Mahrattas by the final diviſion of the dominions of Tippoo Sultan, after 
the defeat and death of that prince. 
Harpoonelly, Soonda (above the Ghauts) ns. ane ! 263.057 

zn Chittledroog, and in Bednore, et 


TERRITORY of the NIZAM, an Ally taut the BRITISH. 


Tre poſſeſhons of the Nizam or Soubah of the Deccan (a younger fon 
of the famous Nizam-al- Muluck) compriic the province of Golcon- 


da, that is the ancient province of Tellingana, or Tilling, ſituated ; 
betrveen the lower parts of the Kiſtna and Godavery rivers, and the 
Principal part of Dowlatabad ; together with the w eſtern part of Berar, 
tubject to a tribute of a chout, or fourth part of its net revenue, to the 
Berar Mahratta. The N has the Paiiliwa, or Poonah Mahrätta ; 
on the weſt and mnorth-weſt; the Berar Mahratta on the north; the FE 
northern circars on the eaſt; and the Carnatic. and My ſore on the b 
ſouth. I am not perfectly clear, ſays Major Rennell, in my idea of 4 
- his weſtern bounda ITy, which, during his wars with the Mahrattas, Was T 
tubzect to continual fluctuation; but 7 underftand gener ally, that it ex. A 
tends more _ 40 miles'bey 680 the city of Aurungabad, w eſtwards, 7 
and comes within 80 miles of the city of Poonah. - His capital is Hy" pr 
drabad, Or Bag Lager, ftuated 289 the Moulli river, ear the famous 5 
fortreſe of * Golconda : F! 
The aUſtricts of Adoni and Nee which were in bs 1 of 1 07 
alet Jung (brother to the Nizam) during his life-ime, are Pow in a the 
8 d; ef ihe Nizam. The Sourapour, or Sallapoor rajah, on the wee: Pet 
of theBeem: !: river, together with ſome other rajahs, are his trivur?: pul 


HI; 755 1 the 
ries. The Cuntoor circar allo velongs 40 him. Probably, 1 DU 
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major, theſe dominions, including his tributaries and feudatories, are 
0 leſs than 430 miles in length, from NW. to SE. by 300 wide. 

To the above, we have now to add thoſe which Tippoo Snltan ceded 
to him in the treaty of peace, figned March 18, 1792, viz. | 


. | | T | Koontcary pagodas. 
Keryah (or Cuddapah), Cummum, Ganjecotta, ml 9.71,390 
Canoul, affording a revenue of ß - = = = Jl *9 
5 In Gooty J ˙ . Oe | *5*K„—k5⁵ . <7 RES 31,782 114 
In Adoni (Mooka) - «- - - - - - - — 12,102 13 
In the Dooab, being parts of Rachore, and Moodgul— 2,81,332 | 
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| | | 13, 16,666 El 
To theſe are to be added the diſtricts of Myſore aſſigned to the Nizam, | 
after the deleat and death of Tippoo Sultan: | 
In Gooty, Gurrumcondah, and Chittledroog, which, deduct- | 1 
ing 70,000 pagodas for a pertonal jaghire to Kummeer-'- 537,332 | 1 
_ ud-deen Klan aud relations, afford a revenue of - = \ | 


BERAR MAHRATTAS. 


5 | Nagpour is the capital. | 
5 | [| Balatore has confiderabie trade. 
| 1 Cattack, on the Mahanada, an important poſt 
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: H * E which renders this nation a formidable ene- 4 
KB | my to the Britiſh, as it cuts off the commu- ö 
: 3 | | ] nication between the governments of Ben- 14 
A | gal and Madras, ö 
, = NORTHERN POONAH MAHRATTAS. k 
| © "hey are governed at C Ougein, the reſidence of Sindia. ö 
pern ſent by Sindia, Hol- d the reſidence of Holkar. 1 
u, and ſomè other leſs j Calpy, the refidence of Gungdar Punt. . 
couttderable princes, Sagur, the refidence of Baliagee. 1 
: _ TERRITORY or Tur RAJAH or MYSORE, + | E 
. . | | | Koonteary pagodas, * 
1 n the defeat and death of Tippoo Sultan, Maha Rajah. a | 
: deſcendant of the ancient Rajahs of Myſore, was made 
, | lovereign ot a part of the territory of Mytore, conſiſting of 7 1,374,076 
p Certain talooks or diſtricts of Seringapatam, Bednore, 3 
4 "nd Chittledroog, affording a revenue of - - = = », | 4 
e belong, Harponelly, Roydroog, &. are the capitals of territo- 1 
- nes ot the fame name, „„ N ; iþ 
f Glatz of the Abdalli.— The Abdalli are properly a ſect or tribe of Wh 
5 ns but the name ſeems to he applied to the Afghans in general. | 14 
© 4 ney inhabit a conntry ſtretching from the mountains of Tartary to the | / 
5, 23 batt Le. and irom the Indus to the confines of Perſia. They are a _ 
3 E EY race of men; and, being generally addicted to a ſtate of 1 
5 ot warfare, their manners largely partake of a barba rous inſo- 14 
„ e auch they avow a fixed contempt for the occupations of civil life. 11M 
1. WE prez pal 858 of Afghaniftan are Candahar and Cabul, the former : 
e 3 25 1 was the capital; but the late and preſent ſultans have kept 
\ Sg 7 court at Cabul, About the year 1720 an army of Afghans invaded . 
ö . 8 ook Icpahan, and made the Shah Huſſein priſoner. They kept 
0 „Matton of Iſpahan and the ſouthern provinces for ten years, When 


3C4 
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they were defeated in ſeveral battles, and driven out of the country, by. 
Nadir Kuli, commonly known in Europe by the name of Koult Khan, 


After Nadir had depoſed his ſovereign Shah Thamas, he bei zed and 


took Candahar; but afterward. received a conſiderable body of the 
Afghans into his ſervice, who became his favourite foreign troo ps. On 
his aſſaſſination in 1747, Abdalli Ahmed ay the general of the 
Afghan troops, though furiouſly attacked by the whole Perfian army, 
effected a ſafe retreat into his own country, where he cauſed himſelf tg bs 
acknowledged ſovereign of the Afghan territories by the title of 70 
Shah. He was ſacceeded 3 in 1773 by his fon Timur Shah, and he 
Zemaun Shah, the preſent ſultan. 

Country of the Seiks.—The Seiks are a powerful nation confi ing of 
ſeveral ſmall independent ſtates, connected by a kind of federal union. 
They poſſeſs the whole of Lahore, the principal part of Moultan, and 
the weſt part of Delhi. This tract extends 400 miles from north-weſt to 
ſouth-eaſt, and is from 150 to 200 broad; though the part between 


Altock and Behker cannot be lets than 320. The founder of ther 


ſe& was named Nanock, and lived in the beginning of the fix. enth 
century. They are the deſcendants of his diſciples; *the word ſeibs, in 
the Sanſcrit language, ſignifying diſciples. Their army confifi> aln mol 


entirely of horſe, of which it is ſuppoſed they can bring 200,006 into | 


the field. The Seiks are now become one of the moſt powerful fats a. 
Hindooſtan. Their capital is Lahore. 

Country of the Jats or Getes, very little known to Europeans. 

Country of Zebeda Cawn, an Afghan Rohilla. 

Territory of Agra on the Jumna. 

Ferrukabad, or country of the Patan Rohillas, on the Ganges, ls 
rounded by the dominions of Oude. | 

Bundelcund. 

Travancore, near Cape Comorin, 


— 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT, 


Miles. <> De Trees. Sq, Miles. 
Jength 18300} ,. _ 44 and 70 Eaft longitude. 9800 000 
Breadth 11003 8 25 and 44 North la atitude. 3 


BouxNDARIES. ] Moria P Perſia is bounded by the mountains“ 
Ararat, or Dag niſtan, which divide it from C. 
caſſian Tartary, on the North- elt; by the Caſpian Sea, which ©: 
vides it from Ruſſia, on the North; by the river Oxus, which divide 
from Uſbec Tartary, on the North- Bat ; by India, on the Ea ſt; and b 
the Indi an Ocean. and the gulfs of Perſia and Ormus, on the South; 
and by bia and T urkey, on the Weſt. | | 
The zi dom is divided into the following provinces ; on the flo! ” 
tiers of India are Cboreſſa an, part of the ancient Hyrcania, HCH g 's 
Herat and Efterabad ; Savleuſtan, including the ancien Bactriana 02" 
Candahar: aud Seig! ieſtan, the ancient Drangiana. The ſouthern d vinon 
contains Makeran, *Kerman, the ancient Gedrofia, and Farſi an, i! 
ancient Perſia. The South Wett diviſion, on the frontiers of Turk 
contains the provinces of Chuſiſtan, the ancient Suſiana, and Irac. 


tzem, the ancient Parthia. The North- Welt divi ion, lying between th mn 
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C:ſpian Sea and the frontiers of Turkey in Aſia, contains the provinces 
of Aderbeitzen, the ancient Media; Gangea and Daghiſtan, part of the 
ancient Iberia and Colchis; Ghilan, part of the ancient tiyrcama 
chirvan and Mazanderan. | | | 

Nams.] Perfia, according to the poets, derived its name from Per- 
ſeus, the ſon of Jupiter and Danaé Lefs fabulous authors ſuppoſed it 


derived from Paras, which fignifies a horſeman,—the Perſians, or Par- 


thians, being always celebrated for their {kill in horſemanſhip. 
Alk.] Thoſe parts which border upon Caucaſus and Daghittan, 


and the mountains near the Caſpian Sea, are cold, as lyiug in the neigh- 


bourhood of theſe mountains which are commonly covered with ſnow. 
The air in the midland provinces of Perſia is ſerene, pure, and exhila- 
rating; but in the ſouthern provinces 1t 1s hot, and ſometimes com- 
municates noxious blaſts to the midland parts, which are fo often mor- 
tal, that the inhabitants fortify their heads with very thick turbans. 

Soll, VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS.] The foil is far 
ſrom being luxuriant towards Tartary and the Caſpian Sea, but with 
cultivation it might produce abundance of corn and fruits. South of 
Mount Taurus, the country abounds in corn, fruits, wine, and the 
other luxuries of life, , produces wine and oil in plenty, ſenna, rhu- 
barb, and the fineſt drags. The fruits are delicious, efpecially the dates, 
oranges, piſtachio nuts, melons, cucumbers, and garden ſtuff. Great 
quantities of excellent filk are likewiſe produced in this country, and 
the Gulf of Batlorah formerly furniſhed great part of Europe and Afia 
vith very fine pearls. Some parts, near Iſpahan eſpecially, produce al- 
moſt all the flowers that arc valned in Europe; and from ſome of them, 
particularly roſes, they extract waters of a ſalubrious and odorifie kind, 
which form a gainful commodity in trade. In ſhort, the fruits, vege- 
tables, and flowers of Perſia, are of a moſt exalted flavour; and had 


the natives the art of horticalture to as great perfection as ſome nations 


in Europe, by tranſplanting, engrafting, and other meliorations, they 
would add greatly to the natural riches of the country. The Perfian 


alla-foetida flows from a plant called hittot, and turns into a gam. Some 


of 1t is white, and ſome black; but the former is ſo much valued, that 
(he natives make very rich ſauces of it, and ſometimes eat it as a rarity, 

No place in the world produces the neceſſaries of life in greater abun- 
dance and perfection than Shirauz ; nor is there a more delightful 
hot in nature to be conceived, than ihe vale in which it is ſituated, either 
tor the falubrity of the air, or for the profuſion of every thing neceſſary 
io render life comfortable and agreeable. The fields yield plenty of 
rice, wheat, and barley, which they generally begin to reap in the 
monty of May, and by the middle of July the harveſt is completed. 
Moft of the European fruits are produced here, and many of them are 
ſuperior uf fize and flavour to what can be raiſed in Europe, particularly 
tne apricot and grape. Of the grape of Shirauz there are ſeveral ſorts, 
of them very good, but two or three more particularly fo than the 
ret; que is the large white grape, which is extremely luſcious and 
zgrecable to the taſte; the ſmall white grape as ſweet as ſugar; and the 
black grape, of which the celebrated wine of Shirauz is made, which is 
really delicious, and well deferving of praiſe. It is preſſed by the Ar- 
menians and Jews, in the months of October and November, and a great 
quanuty is exported znnually to Abu Shchr, and other parts in the Per- 
nan Gulf, for topply in the Indian market. The pomegranate is good 
0 a proverb; the Perſians call it the fruit of Paradiſe. 
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he brecd of horſes in the province of Fars is at preſent very indif- 
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ferent, owing to the ruinous ſtate of the country; but in the province ct 
Duſhtiſtaan, lying to the ſouth-weſt, it is remarkably good. The ſheer 
Ba are of a ſuperior flavour, owing to the excellence of the paſturage in tl. 
' 18 _ neighbourhood of Shirauz, and are alſo celebrated for the fineneſ; gt 


marrying Georgian and Circaſſian women. Their complexions 5 

* a ; ” we. > ry | ( iv heads 
wards the ſouth are ſomewhat ſwarthy. The men fhave their heads, 3 
but the young men ſuffer a lock of hair to grow on each fide, and the = 


15 a ks their fleece; „they have tails of an extraordinary fize, ſome of which! 
1 have ſeen weigh, ſays Mr. Francklin, “ upwards of thirty pounds; but 
FA thoſe which are ſold in the markets do not weigh above tix or ſexy, 
4; Their oxen are large and firong, but their fleſh is ſeldom eaten by the 4 
"a natives, who confine themſelves chiefly to that of ſheep and fowls,” “? 1 
5 Proviſions of all kinds are very cheap; and the neighbouring moun- is 
75 tains affording an ample ſupply of ſnow throughout the year, the mean. I 
8 eſt artificer of Shirauz may have his water and fruits cooled without . 
iP any expenſe worthy conſideration. This ſnow being gathered on tl 1 
6 tops of the mountains, and brought in carts to the city, is ſold in the B 
bl markets. The price of proviſions is regulated in Shirauz, with the E: 
* greateſt exactneſs, by the daroga, or judge of the police, who ſets a fixed 4 
5 price upon every article, and no thop-keeper dares to demand more, * 
a under the ſevere penalty of lofing his noſe and ears. | 
1 MovnTains.] Theſe are Caucaſus and Ararat, which are called the . 
OE mountains of Daghiſtan ; and the vaſt chain of mountains called Tau— E 
kb ras, and their diviſions, run through the middle of the country from KH 
1 Natolia to India. . | ; 1 
bh Rivers.) It has been obſerved, that no country, of ſo great an ex- a 
1 5 tent, has ſo few navigable rivers as Perſia. The moſt confiderable arr Iv 
5 the Kur, anciently Cyrus; and Aras, anciently Araxes, which riſe in B 
14 or near tlie mountains of Ararat, and, joining their ſtreams, fall inte -'F 
1 the Caſpian Sea. Some tma!l rivulets falling from the mountains water * 
1 the country; but their ſtreams are fo inconfiderable, that few or nomie . 
1 5 of them can be navigated even by boats. The Oxus can ſcarcel) bi 
Ph be called a Perſian river, though it divides Perſia from Uibec Tartary, 4 
wh Perſia has the river Indus on the eaſt, and the Euphrates and Tigris on x 
, i the weſt. 1 | : t 
5 WarTee.] The want of rivers, in Perſia, occaſions a ſcarcity ot 3 
155 water; but the defect, where it prevails, is admirably well ſupplied by N 
ny means of reſervoirs, aqueducts, canals, and other ingenious methods. 
"49 MEtTaALs AND MIN ERALS.] Perſia contains mines of iron, copper, A 
: kf icad, and, above all, turquoiſe-ſtones, which are found in Choratan, A 
7 ON - Sulphur, ſalt-petre, and antimony, are found in the mountains. Quar- 1 
f 14 g ries of red, white, and black marble, have alto been diſcovered nut E 
„ Tauris. | | | 3 
ö 1 PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN-) Tt is impoſſible to ſpeas . 
{ fe NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, with any certainty Concern- | 
„ ing the population of a country ſo little known as that of Perſia. 1! A 
A hs we are to judge by the vaſt. armies, in modern as well as in ancient A 
{vr times, raiſed there, the numbers it contains mult be very great. Thi Y 
9 Gi Perſians of both ſexes are generally handſome ; the men being fond of 3 


beard of their chin to reach up to their temples; and religious props 43 
wear long beards. Men of rank and quality wear very magnificent tur- 3 
vans; many of them coſt twenty-five pounds, and few under nine e 1 
ten. They have a maxim to keep their heads very warm, ſo that they I 

; x even to the 8 


never pull off their caps or their turbans out of reſpec 1 
king. Their dreſs is very fimple. Next to their {kin they wear canes 
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aucts, over them a veſt, which reaches below the knee, girt with a 
Kurts, ove 


of their clothes, however, are commonly very expentive, conſiſting of 
the richeſt furs, filks, muſlins, cottons, and the like valuable ſtuffs, 
richly embroidered with gold and filver. They wear a kind of looſe 
boots on their legs, and tippers on their feet. They are fond of rid- 
ing, and very expenſive in their equipages. They wear at all times a 
dagger in their ſaſh, and linen trowſers. The collars of their thirts 
and clothes are open; ſo that their dreſs upon the whole is far better 
adapted for the purpoſe both of bealth and activity than the long How- 
ing robes of the Turks. The drets of the women, as well as that of the 
men, is very coſtly ; and they are at great pains to heighten their beauty 
by art, colours, and wathes. | | 


The Perſians accuſtom themſelves to frequent ablutions, which are 


the more neceſſary, as they ſeldom change their linen. In the morn- 


ing carly they drink coffee, about eleven go to dinner, upon fruits, 
ſweetmeats, and milk. Their chief meal is at night. They eat at 
their repaſts cakes of rice, and others of wheat-flour ; and as they 
eſteem it an abomination to cut either bread, or any kind of meat 


after it is drefled, thete cakes are made thin, that they may be eafily 


broken with the hand ; and their meat, which is generally mutton or 
ſowls, is ſo prepared, that they divide it with their fingers. When 
ever; thing is ſet in order before them, they eat faſt, and without any 
ceremony. But it is obſerved by a late traveller, that when the oldeſt 
man in the company ſpeaks, though he be poor, and fit at the lower 
end of the room, they all give a ſtrict attention to his words. Fhey 
are temperate, but uſe opium, though not in ſuch abundance as the 
Turks; nor are they very delicate in their entertainments of eating and 
drinking. They ufe great ceremony towards their ſuperiors, and po- 
litely accommodate Europeans who vifit them, with ttools, that they 
may not be forced to fit croſs-legged. hey are ſo immoderately 
tond of tobacco, which they ſmoke through a tube fixed in water, 
10 as to be cool in the mouth, that when it has been prohibited by 


heir princes, they have been known to leave their country rather 


han be debarred from that enjoyment. The Perſians are naturally fond 
of poetry, moral ſentences, and hyperbole. Their long wars, and the 
national revolutions, have mingled the native Perſians with barbarous 
nations, and are faid to have taught them diſſimulation; but they are 
il] pleaſing and plauſible in their behaviour, and in all ages have been 
remarkable for hoſpitality. | 


Ihe Pertians write like the Hebrews, from tlie right to the left; are 


dent in their ſeals and materials for writing, and wonderfully expediti- 
„s im the art. The number of people employed on their manulcripts 
or no printing is allowed there) is incredible. Their great foible 
ems to be oftentation in their equipage and drefles ; nor are they leſs 
calous ot their women than the Turks and other eaſtern nations. 
They are fond of muſic, and take a pleaſure in converſing in large 


©ompanies ; but their chief diverſions are thoſe of the field, hunting, 


asking, horſemanſhip, and the exerciſe of arms, in all which they 
«re very dextrous. They excel, as their anceſtors the Parthians did, in 
archery, They are fond of rope-dancers, jugglers, and fighting of wild 
vealts; and privately play at games of chance. : 

1 are places in Shirauz (Mr. Francklin obſerves) diftinguiſhed 
bs 


Whic! 


a the Perhans reſort for the ſake of exerciſing themſelves. 


ſaſh, and over that a loofe garment ſomewhat ſhorter. The materials 
c y 
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„ name of Zoor Khana, the houſe of ſtrength, or exerciſe, to 
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higher rank, but even amongſt the meaneſt artificers, t . 
whom will make no ſcruple, on your arrival, to offer you the ci 01 


behaviour appears at firſt very remarkable to Europeans, but atter 3 


r 
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Theſe houſes conſiſt of one room, with the floor ſunk about two 
feet below the ſurface of the earth, and the light and air are 4. 
mitted to the apartment by means of ſeveral ſmall perforated. aper. 
tures made in the dome. In the centre is a large ſquare terrace of 

earth, well beaten down, {ſmooth and even; and on each fide ore 
ſmall alcoves, raiſed about two feet above the terrace, where the my. 
ficians and ſpectators are ſeated. When all the competitors are af. 
ſembled, which is on every Friday morning by day-break, they im. 
mediately ſtrip themſelves to the waift ; on which each man puts on 
a pair of thick woollen drawers, and takes in his hands two wooden 
clubs, of about a toot and a half in length, and cut in the thape of 1 
pear; theſe they reſt upon their thoulders, and the mufic itrtking up, 
they move them backwards and torwards with great agility, ſtamping 
with their feet at the ſame time, and ſtraining every nerve, till they 


produce a very profuſe perſpiration. After continuing this exercite 


about half an hour, upon a fignal given they all leave of, quit their | 
clubs, and joining hands in a circle, begin to move their feet ver 
briſkly in uniſon with the mufic, which is all the while playing a 


lively tune. Having continued this for ſome time, they corimence 


wreſtling, in which the maſter of the boute is always the challengcr; 
and being accuſtomed to the exerciſe, generally proves conqueror. The 
ſpectators pay each a ſhahee in money, equal to three-pence Englich, 
for which they are refrethed with a calean to ſmoke, and coffee. Tus; 
mode of exerciſe muſt contribute to health, as well as add ſtrength, vi 
gour, and a manly appearance to the frame. It ſeems to bear ſome re- 
ſemblance to the gymnaſtic exerciſes of the ancients. | 

The Perfians, with reſpect to outward behaviour, are certainly the 
moſt poliſhed people of the eaſt. While a rude and inſolent demean- 
our peculiarly marks the character of the Furkiſh nation toward fo. 


reigners and Chriſtians, the behaviour of the Perfians would, on the 


contrary, do honour to the moſt civiliſed nations. They are kind, 
courteous, civil, and obliging to all ſtrangers, without being guided by 
thoſe religious prejudices ſo very prevalent in every other Mahomedan 
nation; they are fond of inquiring after the manners and cuſtoms ot 
Europe; and, in return, very readily afford any information in relpect 
to their own country. The practice of hoſpitality is with them to 
grand a point, that a man thinks himfelf highly honoured if you wil 
enter his houſe and partake of What the family affords; whereas going 
out of a houſe, without ſmoaking a calean, or taking any other refreſl- 
ment, is deemed, in Perfia, a high affront; they ſay that every meal 4 
ſtranger partakes with them brings a blefting upon the houle. | 

The Perfians, in their converſation, uſe extravagant and hyperbol.- 
cal compliments on the moſt trifling occaſions. This mode of addrels 


(which in fact means nothing) is obſerved not only by thoſe ot 3 
- | the lowelt 
ie loweſt 0! 


rl... 
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Shirauz and all its appurtenances, as a peithkuſh, or prelent. | 
Nor 


time becomes equally familiar. Freedom of converſation is a thius 
totally unknown in Perſia, as, that evalls heve ears, is proverbibl i 
the mouth of every one. — The fear of chains which bind their bodies 
has alſc enſlaved their minds; and their converſation to men ot 
rank to themſelves is marked with figns of the moſt abject aud 1 
ſubmiſſion ; while, on the contrary, they are as haughty and ortet 
bearing to their inferiors. g | 
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In their converſation the Perſians aim much at elegance, and are 
perpetnally repeating verſes and paſſages from the works of their moſt 
favourite poets, Hatez, Sadi, and Jami ; a practice univerſally prevalent 
from the higheſt to the loweſt ; becauſe thoſe who have not the advan- 
tages of reading and writing, or the other benefits arifing from educa- 
tion, by the help of their memories, which are very retentive of what- 
ever they have heard, are always ready to bear their part in converſa- 
tion. They alſo delight mach in jokes and quaint expreſſions, and are 
fond of playing upon each other ; which they ſometimes do with great 
elegance and irony. There is one thing much to be admired in their 
converſations, which is the ſtrict attention they always pay to the per- 
ſon ſpeaking, whom they never interrupt on any account. They are in 
general a perſonable, and in many reſpects a handſome people; their 
complexions, except thoſe who are expoſed to the inclemencies of the 
weather, are as fair as Europeans. | 5 

The bright and ſparkling eyes of the women, which is a very ſtriking 
beauty, is in a great meaſure owing to art, as they rub their eye-brows 
and eye-lids with the black powder of antimony (called ſurma) which 
adds an incomparable brilliancy to their natural luſtre. 

MakRLIAGESs.] When the parents of a young man have determined 
upon marrying him, they look out amongſt their Kindred and acquaint- 
ance for a ſuitable match ; they then go to the houſe where the female 
they intend to demand lives. If the father of the woman approves, he 
immediately orders ſweatmeats to be brought in, which is taken as a 
direct ſign of compliance. After this the utual preſents on the part of 
the bridegroom are made, which, if the perſon be in middling circum- 
ſtances, generally conſiſt of two complete ſuits of apparel, of the beſt 
tort, a ring, a Jooking-glaſs, and a ſmall ſum in ready money, of about 
ten or twelve tomans, which is to provide for the wife in caſe of a di- 
vorce. There is alſo provided a quantity of houſehold ſtuff of all ſorts, 
ſuch as carpets, mats, bedding, utenſils for drefling victuals, &c. The 


contract is witneſſed by the cadi, or magiſtrate. The wedding-nighr 


being come, the bride is brought forth, covered from head to foot in 2 
veil of red filk, or painted muſlin ; a horſe is then preſented for her to 
mount, which is ſent expreſsly by the bridegroom ; and when ſhe is 
mounted, a large looking-glats is held before her by one of the bride- 
maids, all the way to the houſe of her huſband, as an admonition to 
her, that it is the laſt time the will look into the glaſs as a virgin, being 
now about to enter into the cares of the married ſtate. The proceſſion 
then ſets forward in the following order ;—firſt, the muſic and dancing 


girls, after which the preſents in trays borne upon men's ſhoulders ; next 


come the relations aud friends of the bridegroom, all ſhonting, and 
making a great noiſe ; who arc followed by the bride herſelf, ſurround- 
60 by all her feinale friends and relations, one of whom leads the horſe 
by ihe bridle, and ſeveral others on horſeback cloſe the proceſſion. Re- 
oleings upon this occaſion generally continue eight or ten days. Men 
may marry for lite, or for any determined time in Perſia, as well as 
through all 'Tartary ; and all travellers or merchants, who intend to ſtay 
iome time in any city, commonly apply to the cadi, or judge, for a wife 
during the time he propoſes to ſtay. The cadi, for a ſtated gratuity, 
produces a number of girls, whom he declares to be honeſt, and free 
rom diſeaſes; and he becomes ſurety for them. A gentleman, who 
y attended the Ruſlian embaſſy to Perſia, declares, that amongſt 


ti as EY : : 4 K 4 . . . 
*noutands, there has not been one inſtance of their diſhoneſty during 


the time agreed upon. 
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until the next morning they are allowed to refreſli themſelves. 
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_ Fonerars.] The funerals of the Perſians are conducted in 3 maupet 
fmilar to thoſe in other Mahomedan countries. On the death of a Mul- 
fulman, the relations and friends of the deceaſed being aſſembled, male 


loud lamentations over the corpſe ; after which it is waſhed and laid out 


on a bier, and carried to the place of interment without the city- wall 
attended by a Mullah, or prieſt, who chaunts paſſages from the Koran 
all the way to the grave. If any Muſſulman ſhould chance to meet the 
corple during the proceſſion, he is obliged, by the precepts of his rell. 
gion, to run up to the bier, and offer his aſſiſtance in carrying it to the 
grave, crying out at the ſame time, Lab Illab, Ill Lilla?! There is 1s 
God, but God. After interment, the relations of the deceaſed return 


| home, and the women of the family make a mixture of wheat, honey. 


and ſpices, which they cat in memory of the deceaſed ; ſending a part of 
it to their friends and acquaintance, that they may alſo pay him a like 
bononr. This cuſtom ſeems to be derived from very great antiquity, as 
we read in Homer of ſacrifices and libations being frequently made to 


the memory of departed ſouls. 


RELIGION. ] The Ferſians are Mahomedans of the ſect of Ali; for 
which reafon the Turks, who follow the ſucceſſion of Omar and Abu 
Bekr, call them heretics, Their religion is, if poſſible, in ſome things 
more fantaſtical and ſenſual than that of the Turks; but in many points it 


i5 mingled with ſome Brahinin ſuperſtitions. A compariſon may be made 


between the Brahmins and the Perſian Guebres or Gaurs, who preten! 
to be the diſciples and ſucceſſors of the ancient Magi, the followers of 
Zoroaſter. That both of them held originally pure and ſimple ideas of : 
Supreme Being, may be eaſily proved; but the Indian Brahmins and 


Perſes accuſe the Gaurs, who ſtill worſhip the fire, of having ſenſualiſed 


thoſe ideas, and of introducing an evil principle into the government of 
the world. A combuſtible ground, about ten miles diſtant from Baku, 
24 City in the north of Perſia, is the ſcene of the devotions of the Gue- 
bres. This ground is impreguated with inflammatory ſubſtances, and 
contains ſeveral old little temples; in one of which the Guebres pretend 
to preſerve the ſacred flame of the univerſal fire, which riſes from the 
end of a large hollow cane ſtuck into the ground, reſembling a lamp 
burning with very pure ſpirits. The Mahomedans are the ceclaredene- 
mies of the Gaurs, who were baniſhed out of Perſia by Shah Abbas. 
Their ſect, however, is ſaid to be numerous, though tolerated in ver) 
few places. £ ö 1 

The long wars between the Perſians and the Romans ſeem early to 
have driven the ancient Chriſtians into Perſia, and the neighbouring 
countries. Even to this day, many ſects are found that evidently hav 


e : 65 8 | 
Chriftianity for the ground-work of their religion. Some of them, called | 


Souſſecs, who are a kind of quictiſts, ſacrifice their paſſions to God, and 
profeſs the moral duties. The Sabean Chriſtians have, in their religion, 
a mixture of Judaiſm and Mahomedanifm ; and are numerous fowards 
the Perfian Gulf. The Armenian and Georgian Chriſtians are very Bu 

The Perſians obſerve the faſt during the month of Ramiazan {the 9tl 
month of the Mahomedan year) with great ſiriftnets and everity. 
About an hour before day-light. they eat a meal which is called Sehre, 
and from that time until the next evening at ſun-fet they neithe E 
nor drink of any thing whatever. If, in the courſe of the day, the moe 
of a calean, or the ſmalleit drop of water. ſhould reach their lips, (he 
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faſt is in conſequence deemed broken, and of no avail. From _— 
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$i, when the month Ramazan falls in the middle of ſummer, as it ſome- 
umes muſt do (the Mahomedan year being lunar), is extremely tevere, 


eſpecially to thoſe who are obliged by their occupations to go about 


during the day-time; and is ſtill rendered more fo, as there are allo ſe- 
veral nights during its continua ace, which they are enjoined to ſpend in 
prayer. The Perſians particularly obſerve tuo; the one being that in 
which their prophet Ali died, from a wound which he received from 
the hands of an aflaſſin, three days before; which night is the 21ſt of 
Ramazan, the day of which is called by the natives the Day of Murder. 
The other is the night of the 23d, in which they affirm that the Koran 


was brought down from heaven by the hands of the angel Gabriel, and 


delivered to their prophet Mahomed : wheretore it is denominated the 
Night of Power. 1 | = 
LANGUAGE.) The common people, eſpecially towards the ſouthern 
coatts of the Caſpian Sea, ſpeak Turkith : and the Arabic probably was 
introduced into Perſia under the caliphate, when learning flouriſhed in 
thoſe countries. Many of the learned Perſians have written in the 
Arabic, and people of quality have adopted it as a modiſh language, as 


we do the French. The pure Perfic is taid to be ſpoken in the ſouthern 


parts, on the coaſt of the Perſian Gulf, and in Iſpahan; but many of the 
provinces ſpeak a barbarous mixture of the Turkiſh, Ruſſian, and other 
junguages. Their Pater: noſter is of the following tenor: Li Padere ma 
k'b der oſmoni ; pac baſched mam tu ; bay ayed padeſchabi tu; ſcbwad chwva- 
«te tu benygunaautih der ofmon nix derzemim ; beb mara jmrouz nan kefaf 
roco mara; Wadargnaſar mara konahan ma zjunaukihma nz mig ſarim 
ormd mara ; <vador 0=xmajiſcb minedizzmara ; likin chalas kun mara ex «- 
cberir. Amen. | | | FE 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] The Perſians, in ancient times, 
were famous for both, and their poets renowned all over the eaſt. There 


is a manuſcript at Oxford, containing the lives of a hundred and thirty- 


five of the fineſt Perftan poets. Ferduſi and Sadi were among the moit 
celebrated. The former compriſed the hiſtory of Perſia in a ſeries of 
epic poems, which employed him for near thirty years, and which are 
tad by Mr. Jones to be “ a glorious monument of eaſtern genius and 


learning.” Sad: was a native of Shirauz, and flouriſhed in the thir- 


teenth century, and wrote many elegant pieces both in proſe and in 


verſe. Shemſcddin was one of the moſt eminent lyric poets that Aſia 


nas produced; and Nakhtheb wrote in Perfian a book called the 
Tales of a Parrot, not unlike the Decameron of Boccace. Jami was a 
molt animated and elegant poet, who flouriſhed in the middle of the 
uttcenth century, and whoſe beautiful compoſitions, on a great variety of 


 iubjects. are prelerved at Oxford in twenty-two volumes. Hariri com- 


poſed, in a rich, elegant, and flowery ſtyle, a moral work, in fifty dit- 
:crtations, on the changes of fortune, and the various conditions of hu— 
man lite, interfperied with a nwnber of agreeable adventures, and ſe- 
veral ne pieces of poetry. | ED 
Of the ſprightly aud voluptuons bard of Shirauz, the name and cha- 
racter are ſulficiently known to orientalifts. It may; however, ex- 
cate the euriofty of the Englith reader, that the poet late, here intro- 
quced to his notice, conciliated the favour of an offended emperor, by 
the delicacy of his wit. and the elegance of his verſes; that the moſt. 
powrrtul monarchs of the Eaſt ſought in vain to draw him from the en- 
JoFment of literary retirement, and to purchaſe the praiſes of his Muſe 
by the honours and ſplendour of a ccurt: and that his works were 
not ovly the admiration of the Jorial and the gay, but the manual of 
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myſtic piety to the ſuperſtitious Mahomedan ; the oracle which, like the 


Sortes Virgilianæ, determined the councils of the wiſe, and prognoſti. 
cated the fate of armies and of ſtates. Seventeen odes have already been 
tranflated into Englith by Mr. Not, with which he has publiſhed the 
originals, for the purpoſe of promoting the ſtudy of the Perſian language, 
The 21ſt ode has alſo appeared in an Englith dreſs, by the elegant pen 
of Sir William Jones. oo” : | 

The tomb of this celebrated and deſervedly admired poet ſtands about 


two miles diſtant from the walls of the city of Shirauz, on the north-eaf - 


fide. It is placed in a large garden, and under the ſhade of ſome cy. 
preſs trees of extraordinary fize and beauty; it is compoſed of fine white 


marble from Tauris, eight feet in length and four in breadth. This was 
built by Kerim Khan, and covers the original one. On the top and 
fides of the tomb are felect pieces from the poet's own works, moſt 


beautifully cut in the Perſian Nuſtaleck character. During the ſpring 
and ſummer ſeaſon, the inhabitants viſit here, and amuſe themſelves 
with ſmoaking, playing at cheſs, and other games, reading alſo the 


works of Hafez, who is in greater eſteem with them than any other f 
their poets, and they venerate him almoit to adoration, never ſpeaking 


of him but in the higheſt terms of rapture and enthuſiaſm. A moſt ele. 
gant copy of his works is kept upon the tomb, for the purpoſe, and the 
inſpection of all who go there. The principal youth of the city aſſem- 
ble here; and ſhow every poſhble mark of reſpect for their favourite 
poet, making plentiful libations of the delicious wine of Shirauz to his 
memory. Clote by the garden runs the ſtream of Roknabad, fo cele- 
bower of Moſellay. : 

At preſent learning is at a very low ebb among the Perſians. Their 
boaſted ſkill in aſtronomy is now reduced to a mere ſmattering in that 
ſcience, and terminates in judicial aſtrology, ſo that no people in the 
world arc more ſuperſtitious than the Perfians. The learned proteſitor 
in greateſt eſteem among them is that of medicine; which is at perpe- 
tua] variance with aſtrology, becanfe every doſe muſt be in the lucky 
hour fixed by the aftrologer, which often defeats the ends of the pre- 
ſcriptions. It is ſaid, however, that the Perſian phyſicians are acute and 
ſagacious, Their drugs are excellent, and they are no ftrangers to tit 
practices of Galen and Avicenna, The plague is but little known it 


brated in the works of Hafez, and, within a ſmall diſtance, the ſweet | 


this country; and almoſt equally rare are many other diſeaſes that art 
fatal in other places; ſuch as the gout, the ſtone, the ſma}l-pox, c. 


ſumptions, and apoplexies. The Perſian practice of phyſic is therefore 


pretty much circumſcribed, and they are very ignorant in ſurgery, Which 
is exerciſed by barbers, whoſe chief knowledge of it is in letting blobd, 
for they truſt the healing of green wounds to the excellency of the alk, 
and the good habit of the'patient's body. 3 
ANT1iQUITIES AND CURLOSITIES, } The monuments of antiq ut 
© NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. | | in Perſia are more celebrated 10 


4 « | 5 p AT 16 
their magnificence and expenſe, than their beauty or taſte, No more 


than nineteen columns, which formerly belonged to the famous palact 
of Perſepolis, are now remaining. Each is about fifteen feet high, 58 
compoſed of excellent Parian marble. The ruins of other anon 
buildings are found in many parts of Perſia, but void of that _ 
and beauty which are diſplayed in the Greek architecture. The wn 
of the kings of Perſia are ſtupendous works; being cnt out © 


and highly ornamented with ſculptures. The chief of the moderne 


31ces is a pillar to be ſeen at Iſpahan, ſixty feet high, conſiſting of the 


fa rock, 
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pulls of beaſts erected by Shah Abbas, after the ſuppreſſion of a re- 


but, upon the ſubmiſſion of*the rebels, he performed his vow by ſubſti- 


tuting thoſe of brutes, each of the rebels t urnithing one. 
| The baths near Gaombroon are medicinal, and eſteemed among the 
. natural curioſities of Perſia. The ſprings of the famous Naptha, near 
” Baku, are mentioned often in natural hiſtory for their ſurpriſing quali- 
t ties; but the chief of the natural curiofities in this country 1s the burn- 
t. iog phenomenon, and its inflammatory neighbourhood, already men- 
: ® tioned under the article of Religion. 3 
0 8 Housss, CITIES, AND PUBLIC EDIFICES.] The houſes of men of 
18 quality in Perfia are in the ſame taſte with thoſe of the Aſiatie Turks 
d already deſcribed. They are ſeldom above one ſtory high, built of 
f. bricks, with flat roofs for walking on, and thick walls. The hall is 
9 arched, the doors are clumſy and narrow, and the rooms have no com- 
6s munication but with the hall; the kitchens and office-houſes being 
ie built apart. Few of them have chimneys, but a round hole in the mid- 
gf dle of the room. Their furniture chiefly conſiſts of carpets, and their 
wy beds are two thick cotton quilts, which ſerve them likewiſe as cover- 
5 lets, with carpets under them. | „ 
he Iſpahan or Spahawn, the capital of Perſia, is ſeated on a fine plain, 
* within a mile of the river Zenderhend, which ſupplies it with water. 
te It is ſaid to be twelve miles in circumference. The ſtreets are narrow 
TH and crooked, and the chief amuſement of the inhabitants is on the flat 
. roofs of their houſes, where they ſpend their ſummer evenings ; and dif- 
cet ferent families aſſociate together. The royal ſquare is a third of a mile 
| in length, and about half as much in breadth ; and we are told, that the 
eir royal palace, with the buildings. and gardens belonging to it, is three 
bat miles in circumference. There are in Iſpahan 160 moſques, 1800 ca- 
che ravanſerais, 200 public baths, a prodigious number of fine ae ſy 
0 ſtreets, and palaces, in which are canals, and trees planted to ſhade and 
pe⸗ better accommodate the people. This capital is ſaid formerly to 
ty bare contained 650,000 inhabitants; but was often depopulated by 
bi. Fouli Khan during his wars; fo that we may eaſily ſuppoſe, that it 
0 bas Joſt great part of its ancient magniticence. In 1744, when Mr. 
the Hanway was there, it was thought that not above 3000 of its houles 
\ in were inhabited. : | | | 
are Shirauz lies about 225 miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Iſpahan. It is an 
ns Open town, but its neighbourhood is inexpreilibly rich and beautiful, 
ore being laid out for many miles in gardens the flowers and fruits of 
nich which are incomparable. The wines of Shirauz are reckoned the beſt 
od: ol any in Perſia. This town is the capital of Farſiſtan, or Perſia Pro- 
air, per, and has a college for the ſtudy of caftern learning. It contains an 
_ common number of moſques, and is adorned by many noble build- 
nity ugs, but its ſtreets are narrow and inconvenient, and not above 4000 
| for 3 of its houſes are inhabited. Shirauz has many good bazars aud cara van- 
re ais; that diſtinguithed by the appellation of the Vakeel's bazar (o 
1ce al called from its being built by Kherim Khan) is by far the handſomeſt. 
and- Itis a loug ſtreet. extending about a quarter of a mile, built entirely of 
zent 9 raw, a rooted tomething in the ſtyle of the piazzas in Covent-gar- 
ance een; it is lofty and well made; on each ſide are the thops of the tradeſ- 
ibs meu, merchants, and others, in which are expoled for fale a variety of 
ock, ny of all kinds; theſe ſhops are the property of the khan, and are 
edi- I 5 to the merchauts at a very eaſy monthly rate. Leading out of 
\ the Aus Lazar is a ſpacious caravanſerai, of an cctagon form, built of brick 
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the entrance through a handſome arched gate-way ; in the centre is g 
place for the baggage and merchandiſe, and on the ſides, above and be- 
low, commodious apartments for the merchants and travellers ; theſe 
are alſo rented at a moderate monthly ſum. About the centre of the 
above-mentioned bazar, is another ſpacious caravanſerai of a ſquare 
form, the front of which is ornamented with a blue and white enamel. 
ed work, in order to repreſent China-ware, and has a pleaſing effect . 
the eye | 


The cities of Ormus and Gombroon, on the narrow part of the Per. 


ſian Gulf, were formerly places of great commerce and importance, 
The Engliſh, and other Europeans, have factories at Gombroon, where 
they trade with the Perſians, Arabians, Banyans, Armenians, Turks, 


and Tartars, who come hither with the caravans which ſet out fron: va. 
rious inland cities of Aſia, under the convoy of guards. 


Mosauks AND BACNIOS.] It has been thought proper to place then: 
here under a general head, as their form of building is pretty much the 
ame all over the Mahomedan countries. 


Moſques are religious buildings, ſquare, and generally of ftove : be 
tore the chief gate there is a ſquare court, paved with white marble, 


and low galleries round it, whoſe roof is ſupported by marble pillars, 
Thole galleries ſerye for places of ablution before the Mahomedans go 
into the moſque. About every moſque there are ſix high towers, 
called minarets, each of which has three little open galleries, one abore 
another. Theſe towers, as well as the moſques, are covered with lead, 
and adorned with gilding and other ornaments; and from thence, in- 
ſtead of a bell, the people are called to prayer by certain officers ap- 


pointed for that purpoſe. No woman is allowed to enter the moſque; 


nor can a man with his ſhoes or ſtockings on. Near moft moſques 
is a place of entertainment for ſtrangers during three days; and thc 
tomb of the founder, with conveniences for reading the Koran and 
praying. 5 : . | 


The city of Shirauz is adorned (according to Mr. Francklin) wilt 


many fine moſques, particularly that built by the late Kherim Khan, 
which is a noble one. Being very well diſguiſed, ſays our traveller, 
in my Perſian dreſs, I had an opportunity of entering the building un. 


obſerved. It is of a ſquare form; in the centre is a ftone relervoir oſ 


water, made for performing the neceſſary ablutions, previous to prayer; 
on the tour ſides of the building are arched apartments allotted for de. 


votion, ſom: of the tronts of which are covered with China tiles; but 


Kherim Khan dying before the work was completed, the remainder Las 
been made up with a blue and white enamelled work. Within the 
apartments, on the walls on each ſide, are engraven various ſentences 
from the Koran, in the Nuſhki cnnracter ; and at the upper end of the: 
ſquare is a large dome, with a cupola at top, which 15 the partieuiar 
place appropriated for the devotion of the vakeel; or for the lovereign 
this is lincd throughout with white marble, ornamented with the curio 
blue and gold artificial lapis lazali, and has three large filver lamps ſ1ſ- 
pended from the root of the dome. In the cenfre of the city is . wy 
moſque, which the Perſians call the Musjidi Noo, or the New Aon 8 
but its date is nearly. coëval with the city itſelf; at leatt, fince it ak 
been inhabited by Mahomedans ; it is a ſquare building, of a noble 125 
and has apartments for prayer on each fide; in them are mans u ip: 
tions in the old Cufie character, which of themſclves aendgts the : 
znity of the place, 7 | | 
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ſtructed for the purpoſe of bathing, Sometimes they are ſquare, but 
oftener circular, built of white well-polithed ſtone or marble. Each 
bagnio contains three rooms; the firſt for drefling and undrefling ; the 
ſecond contains the water, and the third the bath; all of them paved 
with black and white marble. The operation of the bath is very cu- 


rious, but wholeſome ; though to thoſe not accuſtomed to it, it is pain- 


ful. The waiter rubs the patient with great vigour, then handles and 
ſtretches his limbs as if he were diſlocating every bone in the body; 
all which exerciſes are, in thoſe inert warm countries, very conducive 
to health. In public bagnios, the men bathe from morning to four in 
the afternoon ; when all male attendants being removed, the ladies ſuc- 
ceed, and when coming out of the bath diſplay. their fineſt clothes. 
Polick.] The police in Shirauz, as well as all over Perſia, is very 
ſtrict. At ſun-ſet, the gates of the city are ſhut; no perſon whatever 
is permitted either to come in or go out during the night; the keys of 
the ditferent gates being always ſent to the hakim or governor, and re- 
maining with him until morning. During the night, three tablas, or 
drums are beaten at three different times ; the firſt at eight o'clock, the 


ſecond at nine, and the third at half paſt ten. After the third tabla has 


ſounded, all perſons whatſoever found in the ftreets by the daroga, or 


judge of the police, or by any of his people, are inſtantly taken up, and 


conveyed to a place of confinement, where they are detained until next 
morning, when they are carried before the hakim; and if they cannot 
give a very good account of themſelves, are puniſhed, either by the 
baſtinado or a fine. „ b 

Civil matters are all determined by the càzi, and eccleſiaſtical ones 
(particularly divorces) by the ſheick al ſellaum, or head of the faith, 


an office anſwering to that of Mufti in Turkey. Juſtice is adminiſtered 


in Perſia in a very ſummary manner; the ſentence, whatever it may be, 
being always put into execution on the ſpot. Theft is generally puniſhed 


with the loſs of noſe and ears; robbing on the road, by ripping up the 


belly of the criminal, in which ſituation he is expoſed upon a gibbet in 
one of the moſt public parts of the city, and there left until he expires 
in torment : a dreadful puniſhment, but it renders robberies in Perſia 
very uncommon. The puniſhments in this country are ſo varied and 


cruel, that humanity ſludders at them. 


MaNuFactuREes AND COMMERCE.} The Perfians equal, if not ex- 
ceed, all the manufacturers in the world in filk, woollen, mohair, car- 
pets, and leather, Their works in theſe join fancy, taſte, and elegance, 
to richnels, neatneſs, and ſhow ; and yet they are ignorant of painting, 
hog their drawings are very rude, Their dyeing excels that of Europe. 
bei lilyer and gold laces, and threads, are admirable for preterving 
Weir inttre. Their embroideries and horle-furniture are not to be 
cqualled; nor are they ignorant of the pottery. and window-glaſs manu- 
factures, Vu the other hand, their carpenters are very indifferent art- 
It, winch is ſaid to be owing to the ſcarcity of timber all over Perſia. 
nt of ke os Soldlmiths e,, 
5 nacing, and the manufacture of looking-glailes, Upon 
ne whole, they he under inexpreſſible diſadvantages from the form of 
weren renders them Nye d who e 
: 0 nelr profits. | 


: h _ \E ] 2 ard ve : . . | * » 
Phe trade of the Perſians, who have little or no ſhipping of. their own, 
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of nobility, ſo that the reſpect due to every man, on account of his 


„ PERSIA. 


had; but the perpetual wars they have been engaged in have ruined 
their commerce. The great ſcheme of the Englith in trading with the 
Perſians through Ruſta, promiſed vaſt advantages to both nations, but 
it has hitherto anſwered the expectations of neither, Perhaps the conn 
of Peterſburg is not fond of ſuffering the Engliſh to eſtabliſh thei 
ſelves upon the Caſpian Sea, the navigation of which is now poſlesid 
by the Ruſſians. The Caſpian Sea is about 680 miles long, and 200 
broad in the wideſt part: it has no tide, but is navigable by velltls 
drawing from 0 to 10 feet water, with ſeveral good ports. The Ruflian ' 
ports are Kitlar and Gurief. Derbent and. Niezabad belong to Perha, 
as alſo Einzellee and Aſtrabad, with Baku, the moſt comme dious ha- 
ven in this ſea, and which has a fortreſs ſurrounded with high walls, 
As the manufactures and ſilk of Ghilan are eſteemed the beſt in Perjia, 
Reſchd on the Caſpian is one of the firſt commercial towns in this part 
of Aſia, and ſupplies the bordering provinces with European mer- 
chandiſe. | | | 
CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Both theſe are extremely pre. 
carious, as reſting in the breait of a deſpotic, and often capriciors mon- 
arch. The Perſians, however, had ſome fundamental rules of govert- 
ment. They excluded from their throne females, but not their nal: 
progeny. Blindneſs likewiſe was a diſqualification for the royal ſuc- 
ceſhon. In other reſpects the king's will was a law for the pecple. 
The inſtances that have been given of the cruelties and inhuman tics 
practiſed by the Mahomedan kings of Perſia are almoſt incredible, 
eſpecially during the laſt two centuries. The reafon given to the Chri- 
tian embaſſadors, by Shah Abbas, one of their molt celebrated princes, 
was, that ihe Perſians were ſuch brates, and ſo inſenſible by nature, 
that they could not be governed without the exerciſe of exemplary 
cruelties. But this was only a wretched and ill-grounded apology tor 


his own barbarity. The favourites of the prince, female as well 2 


male, are his only counſellors, and the ſmalleſt difobedience to their 
will is attended with immediate death. The Perſians have no degrees 


via, 
iv 


high ſtation, expires with himfelf. The king has been known top 
fer a younger fon to his throne, by putting out the eyes of the eld: 
brother, | | 8 . . 
Revsxves.] The king claims one-third of the cattle, corn, and fluitz 
of his ſubjects, and likewiſe a third of filk and cotton. No rank d 
condition of Perſians is exempted from ſevere taxations and lervices 
The governors of provinces have particular lands aſſigned to them 1 
maintaining their retinues and troops; and the crown lands detray de 
expenſes of the court, king's houſchold, and great officers of ftatè. Lie 
water that is let into fields and gardens is ſubject to a tax; and ores” 
es, who are not Mahomedans, pay eacthra ducat a head. 
MiLIr ANT STRENGTH. | This conſiſted formerly of cava!ry, << 
now thought to exceed that of the Turks. Since the beginning 0! BY 
century, however, their.kings have raifed bodies of intantry- 3 Fg 
gular troops of both brought to the Feld, even under Koult Khan, i 
not exceed 00,000 ; but, according to the modern hiſtories Ol 1 255 
they are cafily recruited in caſe of a defeat. Ihe Perfians haue, ni 
tortified towns ; nor had they any ſhips of war, until oui Khan Wo 
a royal navy; but fince his death we hear no more ot their fleet. 100 
ARMS AND TITLES.] The arms of the Perſian monarch are 3 
couchant, looking at the rifing ſun. His title is Shah, or Schelcts“ 
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Than, and Sultan, which be aſſumes likewiſe, are Tartar titles. To 
acts of ſtate the Perſian monarch does not ſubſcribe his name; but the 
grant runs in this manner: * This act is given by him whom the uni- 
verſe obeys. „ 3 = | 
Hisrory.] The Perſian empire ſucceeded the Aſſyrian or Babylo- 
nian. Cyrus laid its foundation about 556 years before Chriſt, and re- 
ſtored the Iſraelites, who had been captive at Babylon, to liberty. It 
ended in the perſon of Darius, who was -conquered by Alexander 329 
years before Chrilt. Alexander's empire was divided among his great 
general officers, whole deſcendents, in lets than three centuries, were 
conquered by the Romans. The latter, however, never tully ſubdued 
Perſia; and the natives had princes of their own, from Arſaces called 
Arſacides, who more than once deteated the Roman legions. The 
ſucceſſors of thoſe princes ſurvived the Roman empire itlelf, but were 
ſubdued by the famous "Timur-Leng, or Tamerlane, whoſe poſterity 
were ſupplanted by a doctor of law, the anceſtor of the Sefi or Sophi fa- 
mily, and who pretended to be deſcended from Mahomed himſelf. His 
ſuccellors, from him ſometimes called Sophis, though ſome of them 
were valiant and politic, proved in general to be a dilgrace to huma- 


nity, by their cruelty, ignorance, and indolence, which brought them 


Huſfein, a prince of the Sefi race, who ſucceeded in 1694, was murder- 
ed by Mahmud, fon and ſuccetior to the famous Miriweis; as Mahmud 
| himlelf was by Efref, one of his general ofhcers, who uturped the 
throne, Prince Thamas, the repreſentative of the Seft family, had 
eſcaped from the rebels, and aſſembling an army, took into his ſervice 
Nadir Shah, who defeated and killed Eſref, and re-annexed to the 
Perfian monarchy all the places diſmembered from it by the Turks and 
Tartars during their late rebellions. At laſt the ſecret ambition of 


Nadir broke ont, and after aſſuming the name of Thamas Kouli Khan, 


into ſuch a diſrepate with their ſubjects, barbarous as they were, that 


pretending that his ſervices were not ſufficiently rewarded, he rebelled 


againſt his ſovereign, made him a priſoner, and, it is ſuppoſed, put him 
to death. EE | 


This uſurper afterwards mounted the throne, under the title of Shah 


Nadir, His expedition into Hindooſtan, and the amazing booty he 
made there, have Leen mentioned in the defcription of that country. It 
has been remarked, that he brought back an inconſiderable part of his 


3X 1 ; 5 1 : R . 
Plunder from India, loſing great part of it upon his return by the Mah- 


rattas and accidents. He next .conquered Uſbec Tartary; but was 
not ſo ſueceſsful againſt the Daghiſtan Tartars, whoſe country he found 
to be 1naccelitble. He vanquithed the Turks in ſeveral engagements, 
but was nnable to take Bagdad. The great principle of his govern- 
ment was to firike terror into all his ſubjects by the moſt cruel execu- 
tions. His conduct became ſo intolerable, and particularlu his attempt 
to change the religion of Perſia to that of Omar, and ſtrangling the 
chief prieſts who refiſted, that it was choaght his brain was diHordered ; 
and ne Was aflaſſinated in his own tent, partly in felt-defence, by his 
chief Officers and his relations, in the year 1547. Many pretenders, 
upon his death, ſtarted up; and it may naturally be fappoted, that a 
chronhological and accarate account of theſe various and rapid revoln- 
none Is very. difficult to be obtained. The contuſion which nrevailed 
through the whole country, from the death of Nadir, until the ſettle- 
„ baricm Khan, prevented all attempts of literature, arts, and 
"ciences. Daring this ingerval, the whole empire of Perfia was in arms, 
nga firugglng tor power, and each endeavouring to render him- 

2 33 | | 
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ſelf independent of the other, torrents of blood were ſhed, and the moſ 
ſhocking crimes were committed with impunity. The whdle face of 
the country, from Gombroon to Rutlia, preſents to the view thaontangs 
of inſtances of the miſery and devaſtation which has been occafioged by 
theſe commotions. | | | | | 
From the accounts we have been able to collect, the number of pre- 
tenders to the throne of Perſia, from the death of Nadir Shah, until the 
final eſtabliſhment of Kerim Khan's government, was no leſs than nine 
including himſelf. Kerim Khan Zund was a moſt favourite office: 8 
Nadir Shah, and at the time of his death was in the ſouthern Provinces, 
Shirauz and other places had declared for him. He found means, at 
laſt, after various encounters with doubtful ſucceſs, completely to ſub. 
due all his rivals; and finally to eſtabliſh himſelf as ruler of all Perfa. 
He was in power about thirty years, the latter part of which he governed 
Perſia under the appellation of Vakeel, or regent; for he never would 
receive the title of Shah. He made Shirauz the chief city of his reſi. 
dence, in gratitude for the aſſiſtance he had received from its inhabi. 
tants, and thoſe of the fouthern provinces, He died in the year 1770, 
in the eightieth year of his age, regretted by all his ſubjects, who 
eſteemed and honoured him as the glory of Perſia, His character is 
moſt deſervedly celebrated for the public buildings which he erected, 
and the excellent police which he maintained; fo that, during his whole 
reign, there was not in Shirauz a ſingle riot productive of bloodibed: 
beſides theſe merits, his averſion to ſevere puniſhments, his liberality 
and kindneſs to the poor, his toleration of people of different perſuaſion, - 
his partiality for Europeans, and his encouragement of trade, together 
with his great military abilities, and perſonal courage, rendered him 
not only beloved by his own ſubjects, but greatly reſpected by foreign 
> Powers. | | | 
From the death of Kerim Khan, to the preſent time, a variety of 
competitors have been deſirous of filling the throne of Perſia. Of thele 
we thall only mention the two principal. Akau Mahomed Khan keep 
poſſeilion of the provinces of Mazanderan and Ghilan, as well as the Ct 
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5 ties of Iſpahan, Hamadad, and Hauris, where he is acknowledged 33 
} ſovereign. Jaaffar Khan has poſſeſticn of the city of Shirauz, and the 
+ provinces of Beaboon and Shuſter : he alſo receives an annual pretent 
„ from the province of Carmania, and another from the city of Leid: 
4 Abu Shehr and Lar alto ſend him tribute. The ſouthern provinces te 
4 in general more fruitful than thoſe to the northward, they not having 
he been ſo frequently the ſcenes of action during the late revolutions.  _ 
f 17 5 - : Jaaffar Khan is a middle-aged man, very corpulent, and has R w | 
4 1 'F his right eye: in the places here he 1 acknowledged, he is well h 
5 4 loved and reſpected. He is very mild in his diſpoſition, and Jutt. 
14 dhirauz he keeps up x moit excellent police, and good government: 
12 He is very kind and obliging to ſtrangers in general, and to the Engl 
in particular. Of the two competitors who at prefent contend for tht E 
government of Perſia, ke is the moſt likely, in cafe of tuccets again 3 
his opponent, to reſtore the country to a happy and reputable italy; | 
at it will require © long ſpace of time, to recover it from the calam!- 


ht-it;—a count) 


tics into which the difterent revolutions have broug Cc 
; he garden 


if an oriental metaphor may be allowed, once blooming 3s t + apo 
of Eden, fair and flouriſhing to the eye; - now, fad reverſe! celpoir ; 
and leaficis, by the cruel ravages of war and deſolating contention: * : 

Intelligence was received at-Conſtantinople, in December 1799, * 4 
Jaaffar Khan had been dethroned by his brother Mahomed Khan, V- 


— 


entered into the poſſeſſion of his dominions. 
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Ai 
SITUATION AND EXTEN' Ts 


Miles. | Degrees. 


Length 1300 ! between 33 and GO Eaſt longitude. { 700,000 


Breadth 1200 12 and 30 North latitude. 


BoUNDARIES.] BouUNDED by Turkey, on the North; by the gulfs 

| of Perſia or Baſſorah, and Ormus, which ſeparate 

it from Perſia, on the Eaſt; by the Indian Ocean, South; and the Red 
Sea, which divides it from Africa, on the Welt. | 


Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 

1. Arabia Petræa, | : _T SvEz, E. long. 33-27. 
N. MW = - 5 85 . N. lat. 29-50. 

i Haggiaz or Mecca - Y Mecca, E. lon. 43-30. 


5 . ; - N. P : -2 „ 
2. Arabia Deſerta, in lat. 21-20 


the middle. 1 : | l . „ 
Tehamaa ] Dhafar. 
Mocha - - ? Mocaa, E. lon. 44-4. 
| N. lat. 13-45. 
Sibet 
„ Hadramut - = Hadramut 
3, Arabia Felix, S. E. 4 Cafleen = - $Cafſeen 
: | Segur — - Segur 
Oman or Muſcat - Muſcat 
Jamama _- | Jamama 


Bahara He 


Nauz.] It is remarkable that this country has always preſerved its 
ancient name. "The word Arab, it is generally ſaid, ſignifies a robber, 
or freebooter, The word Saracen, by which one tribe is called, is ſaid 
to ſignity both a thief and an inhabitant of the deſert. Theſe names 


juſtly belong to the Arabians, for they ſeldom let any merchandiſe paſs 


trough the country without extorting ſomething from the owners, if 
they do not rob them. | | | 

MounTaixs.] The mountains of Sinai and Horeb, lying in Arabia 
Petraza, eaſt of the Red Sca, and thoſe called Gabel el Ared, in Arabia 
Felix, are the moſt noted. | | 


RIVERS, SEAS, GULFS, AND CAPES.] There are few mountains, ſprings, 


or rivers in this country, except the Enphrates, which waſlies the north- 


eaſt limits of it. It is almoſt ſurrounded with ſeas; as the Indian Ocean, 
the Red Sea, the gulfs of Perſia and Ormus. The chief capes or pro- 
montories are thote of Rofalgate and Muſledon. 


lubject to hot poiſonous winds, like thoſe on the oppoſite ſhores of Perſia, 
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parts, is nothing more than immenſe ſands, which, when agitated 
by the winds, roll like the troubled ocean, and ſometimes form monn- 


tains by which whole caravans have been buried or loſt. In thieſe 


deſerts, the caravans, having no tracks, are guided, as at ſea, by a com- 
paſs, or by the ftars, for they travel chiefly in the night. Here, favs 
Dr. Shaw, are no paſtures clothed with flocks, nor valleys ſtanding 
thick with corn; here are no vineyards or olive- yards; but the whole 


is a loneſome deſolate wilderneſs, no other ways diverſified than by 
plains covered with ſand, and mountains that are made up of naked 


rocks and precipices. Neither is this country ever. unleſs ſometimes at 
the equinoxes, refreſhed with rain; and the intenſeneſs of the cold in 
the night 15 almoſt equal to that of the heat in the day-time. But the 
ſouthern part of Arabia, deſervedly called the Happy, is bleſſed with an 
excellent ſoil, and, in general, is very fertile. There the cultivated 
lands, which are chiefly about the towns near the ſea-coaſt, produce 
balm of Gilead, manna, myrrh, caſſia, aloes, frankincenſe, ſpikenard, 
and other valuable gums; cinnamon, pepper, cardamom, oranges, le- 
mons, poniegranates, fips, and other fruits ; honey and wax in plenty, 


with a ſmall quantity of corn and wine. This country is famous for its 


coffee and its dates, which laſt are found ſcarcely any where in ſuch per- 
fection as here and in Perfia. There are few trees fit for timber in 


Arabia, and little wood of any kind. 


AxIMALs.] The moſt uſeful animals in Arabia are camels and dro- 


medaries ; they are amazingly fitted by Providence for traverſing the dry 
and parched deſerts of this country; for they are ſo formed that they 
can throw up the liquor from their ſtomach into their throats, by which 
means they can travel fix or eight days without water. The camels 
uſually carry 800Ibs. weight upon their backs, which is not taken off 
during the whole journey, for they naturally kneel down to reſt, and in 
due time riſe with their load. The dromedary is a ſmall camel, with two 
bunches on its back, and remarkably ſwift. It is an obſervation among 
the Arabs, that wherever there are trees, the water is not far off; and 


when they draw near a pool, their camels will ſmell at a diſtance, and 


ſet up their great trot till they come to it. The Arabian horſes are well 
known in Europe, and have contributed to improve the breed of thoſe 
in England. They are only fit for the ſaddle, and are admired for their 
make as much as for their ſwifineſs and high mettle. The fineſt breed 


is in the kingdom of Sunnaa, in which Mocha is ſituated. 


* INHABITANTS, MANNERS, The Arabians, like moſt of the nations 

CUSTOMS, AND DRESS. ip Aſia, are of à middle ſtature, thin, 

and of a ſwarthy complexion, with black hair and black eyes. hey 

are ſwift of foot, excellent horfemen, and are ſaid to be, in general, a 

martial brave people, expert at the bow and lance, and, fince they be- 

came acquainted with fire-arms, good markſmen. The inhabitants of 
the inland country live in tents, and remove from place to place w. 


their flocks and herds. 15 N 5 
The Arabians, in general, are ſuch thieves, that travellers and pilgrims 
are ſtruck with terror on approaching the deſerts. 1 hele robbers, 


| headed by a captain, traverſe the country in conſiderable troops on 


horſeback, and allault and plunder the caravans; and we are told, that 


ſo late as the year 1750, a body of 50,000 Arabians attacked a caravan 


ut 00,000 


Turkiſh army. On the ſea-coaſt they are mere pirates, an 
of every veſſel they cau maſter, of whatever nation. 
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” The habit of the roving Arabs is a kind of blue ſhirt, tied about them 


with a white ſaſh or girdle ; and ſome of them have a veſt of furs or 


ſheeps-{kins over it; they alſo wear drawers, and ſometimes {lippers, but 
no ſtockings; and have a cap or turban on their head. Many of them 
go almoſt naked ; but, as in the eaſtern countries, the women are ſo 
wrapped up, that nothing can be diſcerned but their eyes. Like other 
Mahomedans, the Arabs eat all manner of fleſh, except that of hogs ; 
and prefer the fleth of caimels, as we prefer veniſon to other meat. 
They take care to -drain the blood from the fleſh, as the Jews do, and 
like them refuſe ſuch fith as have no ſcales. Coffee, and tea, water, and 


in their worſhip : for as the Koran was written in this language, they 
will not ſuffer it to be read in any other ; they look upon it to have been 
the language of Paradiſe, and think no man can be a maſter of it with- 
ont a miracle, as conſiſting of ſeveral millions of words. The books 
which treat of it ſay they have no fewer than a thouſand terms to ex- 
preſs the word camel, and five hundred for that of a lin. The Pater- 
noſter in Arabic is as follows: 
Abuna elladbi fi-ſſaumawat ; jetkaddas eſmdc; tati malacutac 2 taouri maß- 
ebiatic, cama f: ſſuma; kedbalec ala lardb aating chobzena kefatna iaum 
bciaum; <vagfor lena donubena wachataina, cama nog for nachna lemen aca 
doina; wala tadalchalna fbajarib; Iaken mejjina me nneſcherir. Amen. 
CHIEP CITIES, CURIOSITIES, What is called the Deſert of Sinai 
AND ARTS. | 115 a beautiful plain near nine miles 


long, and above three in breadth ; it lies open to the north-eaſt, but to 


the ſouthward is cloſed by ſome of the lower eminences of Mount Si- 
nai; and other parts of that mountain make ſuch encroachments upon 
the plain as to divide it into two parts, each ſo capacious as to be ſuffi- 
cient to receive the whole camp of the Iſraelites. ; = 

From Mount Sinai may be ſeen Mount Horeb, where Moſes kept the 
flocks of Jethro, his father-in-law, when he ſaw the burning buſh. On 


thoſe mountains are many chapels and cells, poſfeſſed by the Greek and 


Latin monks, who, like the religious at Jeruſalem, pretend to ſhow the 


very ſpot where every miracle or tranſaction recorded in Scripture hap- 
pened, | 


The chief cities in Arabia are Mocha, Aden, Muſcat, Suez, and Jud- 


dah, where moſt of the trade of this country is carried on. 


Mocha is well-built, the houſes very lofty, and are, with the walls 


ala! forts, covered with a chinaim or ſtucco, that gives a dazzling white- 
nets to them. The harbour is ſemicircular, the circuit of the wall is 
two miles, and there are ſeveral handſome moſques in the city. Suez, 
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the Arſinoe of the ancients, is ſurrounded by the Deſert, and is but , 
mean, ill- built place. The ſhips are forced to anchor a league from the 
town, to which the leading channel has only about nine feet «water 
Juddah is the place of the greateſt trade in the Red Sea, for there the 
commerce between Arabia and Europe meets, and is interchanged, the 
former ſending her gums, drugs, coftee, &c. and from Europe come 
cloths, iron, furs, and other articles, by the way of Cairo. The rexe. 
nues of theſe, with the profits of the port, are ſhared by the grand-ſiong: 
and the ſheriff of Mecca, to whom jointly this place belongs. . 4 
Mecca, the capital of all Arabia, and Medina, deſerve particular no. 
tice. At Mecca, the birth-place of Mahomed, is a moſque, the moſt 
magnificent of any in the Turkiſh dominions ; its lofty roof being raiſed 
in faſhion of a dome, and covered with gold, with two beautiful towers a: 
the end, of extraordinary height and architecture, which make a delight- 
ful appearance, and are conſpicuous at a great diſtance. The moſque 
has a hundred gates, with a window over each ; and the whole building 
within is decorated with the fineſt gildings and tapeſtry. The number 
ot pilgrims who yearly viſit this place is almoſt incredible, every Muſſul- 
man being required, by his religion, to come hither once in his life-time, 
or tend 2 deputy. At Medina, about fifty miles from the Red Sea, the 
way to which Mahomed fled when he was driven out of Mecca, and tlic 
place where he was buried, is a ſtately moſque ſupported by 400 pil- 
lars, and furniſhed with 300 filver lamps, which are continually burn- 
ing. It is called the Mof? Holy,” by the Turks, becauſe in it is 
placed the coffin of their prophet Mahomed, covered with cloth of gold, 
under a canopy of ſilver tiſſue, which the baſhaw of Egypt, by order of 
the grand - ſignor, renews every year. The camel which carries it de- 
rives a ſort of ſanctity from it, and is never to be uſed in any drudgery 
afterwards. Over the foot of the coffin is a rich golden creſcent, cu- 
riouſly wrought, and adorned with precious ſtones. Thither the pil- 
grims reſort, as to Mecca, but not in ſuch numbers. | | 
GoveERNMENT.] The inland country of Arabia is under the govern- 
ment of many petty princes, who are ſtyled xeriffs and imans, both ot 
them including the offices of king and prieſt, in the ſame manner 4s 
the caliphs of the Saracens, the ſucceſſors of Mahomed. Theſe monarch 
appear to be abſolute, both in ſpirituals and temporals ; the ſucceſſion 
is hereditary, and they have no other laws than thoſe found in the Ko- 
ran, and the comments upon it. The northern Arabs owe ſubjection to 
the Turks, and are governed by baſhaws refiding among them; but 
receive large gratuities from the grand- ſignor, for protecting the pil- 
grims that pals through their country, from the robberies of their coul. 
trymen. The Arabians have no ſtanding regular militia, but their 
emirs command both the perſons and the purſes of their ſubjects, as the 
neceſſity of affairs requires. 17 OS 
Hisroey.] The hiſtory of this country in ſome meaſure differs from 
that of all others; for as the ſlavery and ſubjection of other nation 
make a great part of their hiſtory, that of the Arabs is entirely com, 
poſed of their conqueits or independence, The Arabs: are deſcende 
from Iſhmael, of whoſe poſterity it was foretold, that they ſhould be 
invincible, © have their hands againſt every man, and every mal!? 
hands againſt theirs.” They are at preſent, and have remained fron! 
the remoteſt ages, during the various conqueſts of the Greeks, Romans, 
and Tartars, a convincing proof of the divinity of this prediction. 10 
wards the north, and the ſea-coaſts of Arabia, the inhabitants 4e, _— 
deed, kept in awe dy the Turks; but the wandering tribes in _ 
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nthern and inland parts acknowledge themſelves the ſubjects of no 
foreign power, and do not fail to haraſs and annoy all ſtrangers who 
ome into their country. The conqueſts of the Arabs make as wonder- 
fal a part of their hiſtory, as the independence and freedom which they 
have ever continued to enjoy. Theſe, as well as their religion, began 
with one man, whoſe character forms a very fngular phanomenon in 
the hiſtory of mankind. | This was the famous Mahomed, a native of 
Mecca, a city of that divifion of Arabia, which, trom the luxuriancy of 
its ſoil, and happy temperature of its climate, has ever been eſteemed 
the lovelieſt and iweeteſt region of the world, and diſtinguiſhed by the 


epithet of the Happy. 


Mahomed was born in the fixth century, in the year 509, in the reign / 
of Juſtinian II. emperor of Conſtantinople. Though deſcended of 
mean parentage, iterate and poor, he was endued with a ſubtile ge- 
nius, ke thote of the ſame country, and pottefſed a degree of enterpriſe 
and ambition peculiar to himſelf, and much beyond his condition. He 


had been employed in the early part of his life, by an uncle, Abuteleb, 


as a factor, and had occaſion, in this capacity, to travel into Syria, Pa- 
leſtine, aud Egypt. He was afterwards taken into the ſervice of a rich 
merchant, upon whoſe death he married his widow, Khadija, and by 
ber means came to be poſſeſſed of great wealth and of a numerous fa- 
mily. During his peregrinations into Egypt and the Eaſt, he had ob- 
ſerved the vaſt variety of ſects in religion, whoſe hatred againſt each 
other was ſtrong and inveterate, while, at the ſame time, there were 
many particulars in which the greater part of them were agreed. He 
carefully took advantage of theſe, by means of which, and by addrefſ- 
ing himſelf to the love of power, riches, and pleaſure, paſſions nniverſal 
among men, he expected to raiſe a new ſyſtem of religion, more general 
than any which hitherto had been eſtabliſhed. In this defign he was 
athtted by Sergius, a monk, whoſe libertine diſpoſition had made him 
forſake his cloiiter and profeſſion, and engage in the ſervice of Khadija, 
with whom he remained as a domeſtic when Mahomed was taken to her 
bed. This monk was perfectly qualified, by his great learning, for 
{upplying the defects which his maſter, for want of a liberal education, 
laboured under, and which, in all probability, muſt have obſtructed the 
execution of his deſign. It was neceflary, however, that the religion 
they propoſed to eſtabliſn ſhould have a divine ſanction; and for this 
purpoſe Mahomed turned a calamity, with which he was afflicied, to his 
advantage. He was often ſubject to fits of the epilepſy, a diſeaſe which 
thole whom it afflicts are deſirous to conceal. Mahomed gave out. 


therefore, that theſe fits were trances into which he was miraculouſly 


thrown by God Almighty, during which he was inſtructed in his will, 


which he was commanded to publith to the world. By this ftrange 


ſtory, and by leading a retired, abſtemious, and auſtere life, he eaſily 
acquired a character for ſuperior ſanctity among his acquaintance and 
neighbours. When he thought himſelf ſufficiently fortified by the num- 
bers and the enthuſiaſm of his followers, he boldly declared himſelf a 
prophet ſent by God into the world, not only to teaclr his will, but to 
compel mankind to obey 1t. TY 

As we have already mentioned, he did not lay the foundation of his 
lyſtem ſo narrow as only to comprehend the natives of h4s own country. 


115 mind, though rude and enthuſiaſtic, was enlarged by travelling into 
diſtant lands, whoſe manners and religion he had made a pecuhar ſtudy. 
© propoled that the ſyſtem he eſtabliſhed ſhould extend over all the 
neighbouring nations, to whoſe doctrines and prejudices he had taken 
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care to adapt it. Many of the inhabitants of the eaſtern countrie; Worm 
at this time much addicted to the opinions of Arius, who denied that 
Jeſus Chrift was co-equal with God the Father, as is declared in the 
Athanaſian creed. Egypt and Arabia were filled with Jews, who lud 
fled into theſe corners of the world from the perſecution of the c 
Adrian, who threatened the total extinction of that people. The other 
inhabitants of theſe countries were pagans. Theſe, however, had little 
attachment to their decayed and derided idolatry ; and, like men who 
religions principle is weak, had given themſelves over fo pleaſure and 
ſenſuality, or to the acquiſition of riches, to be the better able to induls: 
in the gratifications of ſenſe, which, together with the doctrine of pre. 
deftination, compoſed the tole principles of their religion and philotophr, 
Mahomed's ſyſtem was exactly ſuited to theſe three kinds of men. To 
gratify the two former, he declared that there was one God, who 
created the world and governed all things in it; that he had ſent ve. 
rious prophets into the world to teach, his will to mankind, among 
whom Moles and Jeſus Chriſt were the moſt eminent; but the endes. 
vours of thete had proved ineffeftual, and God had therefore now ſent 
his laſt and greateſt prophet, with a commiſſion more ample than what 
Moſes or Chriſt had been entruſted with. He had commanded him not 
only to publiſh his laws, but to ſubdue thoſe who were unwilling to be 
lieve or obey them; and for this end, to eſtablith a kingdom upon 
earth, which ſhould propagate the divine law throughout the world; 
that God had deſigned utter ruin and deſtruction to thoſe who {hould 
refuſe to ſubmit to him; but to his faithful followers, he had given the 
ſpoils and poſſeſſions of all the earth, as a reward in this life, and had 
provided for them hereafter a paradite of all ſenſual enjoyments, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of love; that the pleaſures of ſuch as died in propagating 
the faith, would be peculiarly intenſe, and vaſtly tranſcend. thote of the 
reſt. Theſe, together with the prohibition of drinking ſtrong liquors 
(a reſtraint not very ſevere in warm climates), and the doctrine of pre- 
deſtination, were the capital articles of Mahomed's creed, They were 
no ſooner publiſhed, than a great number of his countrymen embraced 
them with implicit faith. They were written by the prieſt before- men- 
tioned, and compoſe a book called the Koran, or Alkoran, by way of | 
eminence, as we ſay the Bible, which means the Book. The perſon of 
| Mahomed, however, was familiar to the inhabitants of Mecca ; fo that 
the greater part of them were ſufficiently convinced of the deceit, Tl 
more enlightened and leading men entered into a deſign to cat him on; 
but Mahomed getting notice of their intention, fled from his native ctty 
to Medina Tahmachi, or the City of the Prophet. The tame of his 
miracles and doctrine was, according to cuſtom, greateſt at a diſtance, 
and the inhabitants of Medina received him with open arms. From 
this flight, which happened in the 62 2nd year of Chriſt, the fifty- fourth 
year of Mahomed's age, and the tenth of his miniſtry, his followers, the 
Mahomedans, compute their time; and the era is called, in Arabic, 
Hegira, 1. e. the Flight. | 1 
Mahomed, by the aſſiftarce of the inhabitants of Medina, and of 
others whom his inſinuation and addreſs daily attached to him, brouglit 
over all his countryinen to a belief, or at leaſt to an acquieſcencę, i Hs 
doctrines. The ſpeedy propagation of his ſyſtem among the Arabians 
was a new argument. in its behalf among the inhabitants ot Egypt ant 
the Eaft, who wers previouily diſpoſed to it. Arians, Jews, and Gen- 
tiles, all fo:ſook their ancient faith, and became Mahomedans. in : 
word, the contagion ſpread over Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Perſia; an 
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Mahomed, from a deceitful hypocrite, became a powerful monarch. He 
was pioclaimed king at Medina, in the year 627; and after ſubduing 
part of Arabia and Syria, died in 032, leaving two branches of his race, 
both eſteemed divine among their ſubjects. Theſe were the caliphs of 
Perſia and of Egypt, under the laſt of which Arabia was included. The 


former of theſe turned their arms to the Eaſt, and made conqueſts of 
many countries. | The caliphs of Egypt and Arabia directed their ra- 


vages towards Europe, and, under the name of Saracens or Moors, 
(which they obtained becauſe they entered Europe from Mauritania, in 
Africa, the country of the Moors) reduced the greater part of Spain, 
Vrance, Italy, and the iflands in the Mediterranean. 

In this manner did the ſuceeſſors of that impoſtor ſpread their religion 
and conqueſts over the greateſt part of Afia, Africa, and Europe; and 


_ they ſtill give law to a very conſiderable portion of mankind, 


2 
,” 
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TRE JAPAN ISLANDS, Japan or Niphon, Bongo, Tonſa, and 


Dezima, form together what has been called the empire of JAPAN. 
They are ſituated about 150 miles eaft of China, and extend from the 
30th to the 41ſt degree of north latitude, and from the 130th to the 
147th of eaſt longitude. Their chief town is Jeddo, in the 141 degree 

The iflands of Japan are governed by a deſpotic ſovereign, called the 
Kubo, befides whom there is a ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical emperor, en- 


led the Dairi. The veneration entertained for the latter is little ſhort 


of the honours paid to their gods. He ſeldom goes out of his palace, 
his perſon being conſidered as too ſacred to be expaſed to the air, the 
rays of the ſun, or the view of the common people. He is brought in- 
to the world, lives, and dies, within the precincts of his court, the boun- 
duries of which he never once exceeds during his whole life. His hair, 
nails, and beard, are accounted ſo ſacred, that they are never ſuffered to 
be cleanied or cut by day-light ; but this muſt be done by ſtealth, dur- 
ing the niglit, while he is aſleep. His holineſs never eats twice off the 
lane plate, nor uſes any veſſel for his meals a ſecond time; they are 
immediately broken to pieces after they are. uſed, to prevent their fall - 
ng into unhallowed hands. He has twelve wives, only one of whom, 
however, is ſtyled empreſs. He confers all titles of honour ; but the 
real power of government is exerciſed by the kubo. | | 
ine toil and productions of the country are pretty much the ſame 
with thoſe of C hina; and the inhabitants are famous for their lacquer 
ware, known by the name of Japan. The Japaneſe are groſs idolaters, 
aud 10 irreconcileable to Chriſtianity; that it is commonly ſaid the 
Dutch, who are the only European people with whom they now trade, 
pretend themſelves to be no Chriſtians, and humour the Japaneſe in the 
moſt abſurd ſuperſtitions, Notwithſtanding all this compliance, the 


lat! 22 f * 5 . . ü - . . x 
natises are very ſhy and rigorous in all their dealings with the Dutch; 


and Nagaſaki, in the iſland of Dezima, is the only place where they are 
lattered % trade, The complexions of the Japaneſe are in general yel- 
lom ich, although ſome few, chiefly women, are almoſt white. Their 
analy ; and uigh eye-brows are like thoſe of the Chineſe and Tar- 
lk | hein notes are ſhort and thick. Their hair is univerſally 
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committed. Commerce and manufactures flourith here; though 
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The dreſs of the Japaneſe may with more propriety be termed na. 


tional, than that of any other part of the world, as it not only diff; 
from that of every other nation, but is uniform from the monarch dow; 
to the moſt inferior ſubject, ſimilar in both ſexes, and (which almoff 
furpaſſes belief) has been unchanged for the ſpace of 2500 vears. |! 
conſiſts of one or more looſe gowns, tied about the middle with a (ih, 
People of rank have them made of ſilk, but the lower claſs of coi! 
ſtuffs. Women generally wear a greater number of them than men. 
and much longer, and have them more ornamented, often with gold or 
filver flowers woven into the ſtuff. Their houſes are built with uprigli 
potts, croſſed and wattled with bamboo, plaſtered both without aud 
within, and white-wathed. They generally have two ſtories; but the 
uppermoſt is low, and ſeldoat inhabited. The roots are covered with 
pantiles, large and heavy, but neatly made. The floors are elevated 
two. feet from the ground, and covered with planks, on which mats ar: 
laid. The public buildings, fuch as temples and palaces, are larger, it i; 


true, and more conſpicuous, but in the ſame ſtyle of architecture; aud 


the roots, which are decorated with ſeveral towers of a fingular appcar- 
ance, are their greateſt ornament. : 

The towns are ſometimes of a conſiderable ſize, always ſecured with 
gates, and frequently ſurrounded with walls and foſſés, and adorned 
with towers, elpecially if a prince or governor of a province keeps his 
court there. The town of Jeddo is ſaid to be twenty-one hours' walk 
in circumference, or about twenty-one French leagues, and may vie in 
fize, with Pekin. The ſtrects are ſtraight and wide, and at certain di- 
ſtances divided by gates; and at each gate there is a very high ladder, 
from the top of which any tire that breaks out may be difcovered, an 
accident that not unfrequently happens there ſeveral times in the weck. 


The furniture in Japan is as fimple as the ſtyle of building. Neither 


cupboards, bureans, ſophas, beds, tables, chairs, watches, looking-glafies, 
nor any thing elfe of the kind, are to be found in the apartments. To the 
greater part of theſe the Japaneſe are utter ſtrangers. Their ſoft floor · 
mats ſerve them for chairs and tables. A ſmall board, about twelve 
inches ſquare, and four in height, is-ſet down before each perſon in 


company at every meal, which is ſerved up one diſh only at a time. 


Mirrors they have, but never fix them up in their houſes as ornamental 
furniture; they are made of a compound metal, and uſed only at their 
toilets. Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of their winters, which obliges 
them to warm their houſes from November to March, they have nei 
ther fire-places nor ſtoves; inſtead of theie they uſe large copper bo. 
ſtanding upon legs. Theſe are lined on the inſide with loam, on which 
athes are laid to ſome depth, and charcoal lighted upon them, which 
ſeems to be prepared in ſome manner which renders the fumes 0: if 
not at all dangerous. The firſt compliment offered to a ſtranger, in their 
houſes, is a dith of tea, and a pipe of tobacco. Fans are uſed by bot 
ſexes equally; and are, within or without doors, their infeparabic 
companions. The whole nation are naturally cleanly ; every houle, 
whether public or private, has a bath, of which conſtant and daily os 
is made by the whole family. Obedience to parents, and reſpect | 
periors, are the characteriſtics of this nation. Their ſalutations d 
converſations between equals abound alſo with civility and politenelb- 
to this children are carly accuſtomed by the example of their peat: 
Their penal laws are very ſevere; but puniſhments are ſeldom infict: 


1 x; 3 ; A . 1 0 re 
ed. Perhaps there is no country where fewer crimes againſt . r 
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people have few wants, they are not carried to the extent which we ſee 
in Europe. Agriculture 15 ſo well underſtood, that the whole country, 
even to the tops of the hills, is cultivated. They trade with no foreigh- 
ors but the Dutch and Chineſe, and, in both caſes, with companies of 
privileged merchants. Beſides the ſugars, ſpices, and manufactured 
goods, which the Dutch ſend to Japan, they carry thither annually up- 


% 


wards of 200,000 deer-ſkins, and more than 100,000 hides, the greateſt 
part of which they get from Siam, where they pay for them in money. 


The merchandiſe they export from thele iſlands, both for Bengal and 


Europe, confiſts in 9000 cheſts of copper, each weighing 120 pounds. 


and from 25,000 to 30.000 weight of camphor. Their profits on im- 
ports and exports are valued at 40 or 45 per cent. As the Dutch com- 
pany do not pay duty in Japan, either on their exports or imports, they 
ſend an annual preſent to the emperor, conſiſting of cloth, chintz, ſuc- 
cotas, cottons, ſtuffs, and trinkets. | | 

The LADRONE ISLANDS, of which the chief is faid to be 
Guam (eaſt longitude 140, north latitude 14), are about twelve in num- 
ber. The people took their name from their pilfering. We know na- 
thing of thera worth particular mention, excepting that lord Anſon 
landed upon one of them (Tinian), where he found great refreſhment 
for himſelf and his crew. „ | | 

FOR MOSA is likewiſe an oriental iſland. It is ſituated to the caſt 
of China, near the province of Fo-kien, and is divided into two parts 
by a chain of mountains which runs through the middle, beginning at 
the ſouth coaſt, and ending at the north. This is a very fine ifland, and 
abounds-with all the neceffaries of life. That part of the iſland which 
hes to the welt of the mountains belongs to the Chineſe, who conſider 
che inhabitants of the eaſtern parts as ſavages, though they are ſaid to 
be a very inoffenſive people. The inhabitants of the cultivated parts 
are the ſame with the Chineſe already deſcribed. The Chineſe have 
likewiſe made themſelves maſters of ſeveral other iflands in theſe ſeas, 
of which we ſcarcely know the names; that of Ainan is between ſixty 
and ſevrenty leagues long, and between fifty and fixty in breadth, and 
but twelve miles from the province of Canton. The original inhabitants 
We a thy, cowardly Prople, and live in the moſt unwholeſome part of 


the ifland; the coaſt, and cultivated parts, which are very valuable, be- 


ing pofleſſed by the Chineſe. 


The PHILIPPINES are ſaid to be 1100 in number, lying in the 


Chineſe Sea (part of the Pacific Ocean) 300 miles ſouth-eaſt of China, 


af which Manilla, or Laconia, the chief, is 400 miles long and 200 


broad. The inhabitants confiſt of Chineſe, Ethiopians, Malays, Spa- 


niards, bortugueſe, Pintadoes, or painted people, and Meſtes, a mix- 
= of all theſe. The property of the iſlands belongs to the king of 
\ lee has: 1 g f F 
pan, they having been diſeovered by Magellan, and afterwards con- 


quered by the Spaniards, in the reign of Philip II. from whom they take 
their name. | 


Their fitnation is ſach, between the caſtern and weſtern 
continents, that the inhabitants trade with Mexico and Peru, as well as 
with all the lands and places of the Eaſt Indies. T'wo ſhips from Aca- 
pulco, in Mexico, carry on this commerce for the Spaniards, - who 
Ai _ Kobe The country is fruitful in all the neceſſaries 

Ae ben. eautiful to the eye. Veniſon of all kinds, buffaloes, hogs, 
b, Soats, and a particular large ſpecies of monkeys, are found here 
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> cat. plenty. The neſt of the bird ſaligan affords that diſſolving jelly 
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voluptuous a rarity at European tables. Many Europea 
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orange or lemon- tree is planted here, it becomes within the year a fruit. 
bearing tree; ſo that the verdure and luxuriancy of the ſoil are almoſt. 
incredible. The tree amet ſupplies the natives with water; and there is 
al ſo a kind of cane, which, if cut, yields fair water enough for a draught; 
this abounds in the mountains, where water is moſt wanted. 

The city of Manilla contains about 3000 inhabitants; its port is Ca. 
vite, lying at the diſtance of three leagues, and defended by the caſtle of 
St. Philip. In the year 1762, Manilla was reduced by the Englith un. 
der general Draper and admiral! Corniſh, who took it by ſtorm, and 
humanely ſuffered the archbiſhop, who was the Spaniſh viceroy at the 
ſame time, to ranſom the place for about a million ſterling. The bar. 
gain, however, was ungenerouſly diſowned by him and the court of 
Spain, ſo that great part of the ranſom never was paid. The Spaniſh 
government is ſettled there, but the Indian inhabitants pay a capitation 
tax. The other iflands, particularly Mindanao, the largeſt next to Ma- 


nilla, are governed by petty princes of their own, whom they call ſil. | 


tans. The ſultan of Mindanao is a Mahomedan. 

Upon the whole, though theſe iſlands are enriched with all the pro- 
fuſion of nature, yet they are ſubject to moſt dreadful earthquakes, 
thunder, rains, and lightning ; and the ſoil is peſtered with many nox- 
ious and venomous creatures, and even herbs and flowers, whoſe poiſons 
kill almoſt inſtantaneouſly. Some of their mountains are volcanoes, 

The MOLUCCAS, commonly called the SIE or CLove IsLaxps, 
Theſe are not out of fight of each other, and lie all within the compass 
of twenty-five leagues to the ſouth of the Philippines, in 125 degrees 
of caſt longitude, and between one degree ſouth, and two north latitude. 
They are in number five, viz. Bachian, Machian, Motyr, Ternate, 
and Tydore. The iflands produce neither corn nor rice, fo that the 
inhabitants live upon bread made of ſago. Their chief produce con- 
fiſts of cloves, mace, and nutmegs, in vaſt quantities; which are mo- 
nopoliſed by the Dutch with ſo much jealouſy, that they deſtroy the 
plants, leſt the natives ſhould ſell the ſupernumerary ſpices to other 
nations. Theſe iſlands, after being ſubject to various powers, are now 
governed by three kings, ſubordinate to the Dutch. Ternate is the 
largeſt of them, though not more than thirty miles in circumference. 
The Dutch have here a fort called Victoria; and another called Fort 
Orange, in Machian. | yy : ho 
The BANDA, or NuTwec IsLaxDs, are ſituated between 127 and 

128 degrees eaſt longitude, and between four and five ſouth latitude, 
comprehending the iſlands of Lantor, the chief towns of which are Lan- 
tor, Polerong, Roſinging, Pooloway, and Gonapi. The chief forts 
belonging to the Dutch on the iſlands are thoſe of Revenge and Nat- 
ſan. The nutmeg, covered with mace, grows on theſe it}ands only, an 


they are entirely ſubject to the Dutch. The great nutmeg harvelt is in 


June and Auguſt. 5 
 AMBOYNA. This iſland, taken in a large ſenſe, is one of then 
conſiderable of the Moluccas, which, in fact, it commands. It is btu- 
ated in the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, between the third and fourth 
degrees of ſouth latitude, and 120 leagues to the eaſtward of Batavia. 
Amboyna is about ſeventy miles in circumftrence, and defended by 2 
Dutch garriſon of 7 or 800 men, beſides ſmall forts, which protect their 
clove plantations. It is well known, that when the Portuguele wer 
driven off this iſland, the trade of it was carried on by the Englith and 
Dutch; and the barbarities of the latter, in firſt torturing an 
murdering the Engliſh, aud thereby-engrofling he whole trade, 


f the moſt 


and 


d then 


K / pd % @ 1 2 


that of Banda, can never be forgotten ; but will be tranſmitted as a me- 


morial of Dutch infamy at that period, to all poſterity. This tragical 


event happend in 1022. 5 | | 

The ifland of CELEBES, or MacassaR, is fituated under the equa- 
tor, between the iſland of Borneo and the Spice Iflands, at the diſtance 
of 160 leagues from Batavia, and is 500 miles long, and 200 broad. 
This iſland, notwithſtanding its heat, is rendered habitable by breezes 
from the north, and periodical rains. Its chief productions are pepper 
and opinm; and the natives are expert in the ſtudy of poiſons, with a 
variety of which nature has furniſhed them. The Dutch have a fortifi- 
cation on this ifland ; but the internal part of it is governed by three 
kings, the chief of whom reſides in the town of Macaſſar. In this, and 
indeed in almoſt all the oriental iflands, the inhabitants live in houſes 
built on large poſts, which are accefiible only by ladders, which they 
pull np in the night-time, for their ſecurity againſt venomous animals. 


They are ſaid to be hoſpitable and faithful, if not provoked. They 


carry on a large trade with the Chineſe. Their port of Jampoden is the 
moſt capacious of any in that part of the world. | 


The Dutch have likewiſe fortified GILOLO and CERAM, two 


other Spice Iſlands lying under the equator, and will fink any ſhip that 
attempts to traffic in thoſe ſeas, 3 
The SUNDA ISLANDS. Theſe are ſituated in the Indian Ocean, 
between 93 and 120 degrees of eaſt longitude, and between eight de- 
grees north, and eight degrees ſouth latitude, comprehending the iflands 
of Borneo, Sumatra, Java, Bally, Lamboe, Banca, &c. The three firſt, 
_ their great extent and importance, require to be ſeparately de- 
cribed. . „ | = 
BORNEO is faid to be 809 miles long, and 700 broad, and till News 
Holland was diſcovered to be an ifland, was conſidered to be the largeſt 
{land in the world. The inland part of the country is marſhy and un- 
healthy ; and the inhabitants live in towns built upon floats in the mid- 
dle of the rivers. The ſoil produces rice, cotton, canes, pepper, cam- 
phor, the tropical fruits, gold, and excellent diamonds. The famous 
ouran-outang is a native of this country, and is thought, of all irratio- 
nal beings, to reſemble a man the moſt. The original inhabitants live 
in the mountains, and make uſe of poiſoned darts; but the ſea-coaſt is 
governed by Mahomedan princes ; the chief port of this ifland is Benjar- 
Mafſeen, and carries on a commerce with all trading nations. E 
SUMATRA has Malacca on the nort h, Borneo on the eaſt, and Java 
on the ſouth-eaſt, from which it is ſeparated by the ſtraits of Sunda; it 
is divided into two equal parts by the equator, extending five degrees 
and upwards, north-weſt of it, and five on the ſouth-eaſt : and is 1000 
miles long, and 100 broad. This ifland produces ſo much gold, that 
OG been thought to be the Ophir* mentioned in the ſcriptures ; but 
. 3 in his late hiſtory of the iſland, thinks it was unknown 
K © ancients. —lts chief trade with the Europeans is in pepper. The 
nglith Eaſt-India company have two ſettlements here, Bencoolen and 
_ rlbomagh ; from whence they bring their chief cargoes of pep- 
= . he king of Achen is the chief of the Mahomedan princes who 
Pollefs the ſea-coaſts. The interior parts are governed by pagan princes 


1 the natural products of Sumatra are pretty much the ſame with thoſe 
of the adjacent iſlands. a 


* RES 1 
i There is a mountain 
ummit, above the 
Teueri tte by 577 feet. 


in the iſland which is called Ophir by the Europeans, whoſe 
level of the fea, is 13,842 feet, exceeding in height the Peak of 
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Rain is very frequent here; ſometimes very heavy, and almoſt always 
attended with thunder and lightning. Earthquakes are not uncammon, 
and there are ſeveral volcanoes on the iſland. The people who inhabit 
the coaſt are Malays, who came hither from the peninſula of Malacca; 
but the interior parts are inhabited by a very different people, and who 

have hitherto had no connection with the Europeans. Their language 
f and character differ much from thoſe of the Malays ; the latter uſing the 
Wo Arabic character. The people between the diſtricts of the Englith com- 
| pany and thoſe of the Dutch at Palimban, on the other fide of the 
Hand, write on long narrow ſlips of the bark of a tree, with a piece of 
bamboo. They begin at the bottom, and write from the left hand to 
the right, contrary to the cuſtom of other eaſtern nations. heſe inha- 
bitants of the interior parts of Sumatra are a free people, and live in 
ſmall villages called Dooſans, independent of each other, and governed 
| each by its own chief. All of them have laws. ſome writien ones, by 
1434 which they puniſh offenders, and terminate diſputes. They have al. 
moſt all of them, and particularly the women. large ſwellings in che 
Br throat, ſome nearly as big as a man's head, but in general as big as an 
1 _ oftrich's egg, like the goitres of the Alps. That part of this iſſand | 
134 which is called the Caſſia country, is well inhabited by a people called 
Battas, who differ from all the other inhabitants of Sumatra in language, 
manners, and cuſtoms. They have no king, but live in villages mas- 
pendently of each other, and generally at variance with one another, 
They fortify their villages very ſtrongly with double fences of camphor- 
1 plank, pointed, and placed with their points projecting outwards; and 
7% between theſe fences they place pieces of bamboo, hardened by fire, and 
5 likewiſe pointed, which are concealed by the graſs, but which will run 
quite through a man's foot. Such of their enemies whom they take 
priſoners they put to death and eat; and their ſkulls they hang up 3 
trophies in the houſes where the unmarried men and boys eat and ſleep. 
They allow of polygamy : a man may purchaſe as many wives as he 
pleaſes ; but their number ſeldom exceeds eight. All their wives live in 
the ſame houſe with the huſband, and the houſes have no partition; 
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but each wife has her ſeparate fire-place. Tt is from this country that 'F 
moſt of the caſſia ſent to Europe is produced. The caflia-tree grows i0 FF 
fifty or ſixty feet, with a ſtem of about two feet in diameter, and a beau- 1 
tiful and regular ſpreading head. Within about ninety miles of Sumatia = 
is the ifland of ENGANHO, which is very little known, on account of a 
the terrible rocks and breakers which entirely ſurround it. It is inba- E's 
bited by naked ſavages, who are tall and well made. and who generally BY 
appear armed with lances and clubs, and ſpeak a different language from in 
the inhabitants of any of the neighbouring iflands. el, | ha 

The greateſt part of JAVA belongs to the Dutch, who have here ap 
erected a kind of commercial monarchy, the capital of which is Batavia, 31 
a noble and populous city, lying in the latitude of fix degrees ſouth, at Pg, 
the mouth of the river Jucata, and furniſhed with one of the knef har. b 
bours in the world. The town itſelf is built in the manner ot hole 1 2h 
Holland, and is about a league and a half in circumference, with fe cim 
gates, and ſurrounded with regular fortifications; but its ſuburbs are ſaid to the 


ere is a MIXUE 
y the Dutch 
he is attend 
to that of al 
This city 15 
and avenuy 


be ten times more populous than itſelf. The government h 
of eaſtern magnificence and European police, and held b 
governor-general of the Indies. When he appears abroad, 
2 ed by his guards and officers, and with a ſplendor ſuperior 
1 European potentate, except upon ſome ſolemn occaſions. 
25 as beautiful as it is ſtrong; and its fine canals, bridges, 
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= of precious ſtones except diamonds. 


| fipelled, and have 


render it a moſt agreeable reſidence. The deſcription of it, its govern« 
ment, and public edifices, have employed whole volumes. The citadel, 
where the governor has his palace, commands the town and the ſuburbs, 
which are inhabited by natives of almoſt every nation in the world; the 
Chineſe reſiding in this itland are computed at 100,000; but about 
30.000 of that nation were barbarouſly maſſacred, without the ſmalleſt 
offence ever proved upon them, in 1740. This maſſacre was too un- 


- provoked and deteſtable to be defended even by the Dutch, who, when 


the governor arrived in Europe, ſent him back to be tried at Batavia; 
but he never has been heard of ſince. A Dutch garriſon of 3000 men 
conſtantly refides at Batavia, and about 15,000 troops are quartered in 
the iſland and the neighbourhood of the city. | 
The ANDAMAN and NICOBAR. iſlands. | 
entrance of the bay of Bengal, and furniſh proviſions, conſiſting of tro- 
pical fruits and other neceſſaries, for the ſhips that touch there. They 
are otherwiſe too inconſiderable to be mentioned. They are inhabited 
by a harmleſs inoffenſive people. | 

CEYI.ON. This iſland, though not the largeſt, is thought to be, by 
nature, the richeſt and fineſt iſland in the world. It is fituated in the 


Indian Ocean near Cape Comorin ; the ſouthern extremity of the 


Hither Peninſula of India being ſeparated from the coaſt of Coroman- 
del by a narrow ſtrait; and is 250 miles long, and 200 broad. The na- 
tives call it, with ſome thow of reaſon, the terreſtrial paradiſe; and it 
produces, beſides excellent fruits of all kinds, long pepper, fine cotton, 
ivory, filk; tobacco, ebony, muſk, cryſtal, ſaltpetre, ſulphur, lead, 
iron, ſteel, copper; beſides cinnamon, gold and filyer, and all kinds 
All kinds of fowl and fiſh abound 
here, Every part of the ifland is well wooded and watered ; and beſides 
ſome curious animals peculiar to itſelf, it has plenty of cows, buffaloes, 
goats, hogs, deer, hares, dogs, and other quadrupeds. The Ceylon 
cephant is preferred to all others, eſpecially if ſpotted : but ſeveral nox- 
ious animals, ſuch as ſerpents and ants, are likewiſe found here. The 
chief commodity of the iſland is its cinnamon, which is by far the beſt 
im all Afia. Though its trees grow in great profuſion, yet the beſt is 
found in the neighbourhood of Columbo, the chief ſettlement of the 
Dutch and Negambo. The middle part of the country is mountainous and 
woody, ſo that the rich and beautiful valleys are left in the poſſeſſion of 
the Dutch, who have in a manner ſhut up the king in his capital city, 
Candy, which ſtands on a mountain in the middle of the iſland, ſo that 
© has ſcarcely any communication with other nations, or any property 
n the riches of his own dominions. The deſcendants of the ancient in- 
abitants are called Cinglaſſes, who, though idolaters, value themſelves 
upon maintaining their ancient laws and cuſtoms. They are, in general, 
1 tober, inoffenſive people, and are mingled with Moors, Malabars, 
Portugueſe, and Dutch. | N 

It may be here proper tc obſerve, that the cinnamon- tree, which is 
2 DALE of this iſland; has two, if not three barks, which form the true 
 1amon ; the trees of a middling growth and age afford the beſt; and 


the body of the tree, which, when ſtripped, is white, ſerves for build- 


ng and other uſes. 


3 In 1656, the Dutch were invited by the natives of 
Ws delicious ifland t 


o defend them againſt the Portugueſe, whom they 
_— | monopoliſed it ever ſince to themſelves. Indeed, in 
5 N 1782, Trincomale, the chief ſea-port of the iſland, was taken 

he Engliſh, but ſoon afterwards retaken by the French, and reſtored 
| 3 E2 
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to the Dutch by the laſt treaty of peace. In Auguſt, 1795, it was a % 
taken by the Engliſh, in whofe poſſeſſion it ill remains. 
The MALDIVES. Theſe are a vaſt cluſter of ſmall iſlands or litth 
rocks juſt above the water, lying between the equator and eight degrees 
north latitude, near Cape Comorin. "They are chiefly reſorted to by th 
Dutch, who carry on a profitable trade with the natives for-couries x 
kind of {mall ſhells, which go, or rather formerly went, for money up: 
on the coaſts of Guinea and other parts of Africa. - The cocoa of th 
Maldives is an excellent commodity in a medical capacity. „Of thi 
tree (ſays a well-informed author) they build veſſels twenty or thin 
tons; their hulls, maſts, ſails, rigging, anchors, cables, Proviſion 
and firing, are all from this uſeful tree.” > 
We have already mentioned BOMBAY, on the Malabar coaft, i 
ſpeaking of India. With regard to the language of all the Orientl 
iſlands, nothing certain can be faid. Each ifland has a particular tongue; 
but the Malayan, Chinete, Portugueſe, Dutch, and Indian words, ar 
ſo frequent among them, that it is difficult for an European, whois 
not very expert in thoſe matters, to know the radical language, The 
ſame may be almoſt ſaid of their religion; for though its original is 
tainly pagan, yet it is internuxed with many Mahomedan, Jewiſh, Chi. 
tian, and other foreign ſuperſtitions. 1 9 
Ihe ſea which ſeparates the ſouthern point of the Peninſula of Kam 
ſchatka from Japan, contains a number of iflands in a pofition from 
north-north-eaſt to ſouth- ſouth-weſt, which are called the KURILE - 
ISLANDS. They are upwards of twenty in number, are all moun- 
tainous, and in ſeveral of them are volcanoes and hot ſprings. The 
principal of theſe iſlands are inhabited: but fome of the little ones at 
entirely deſert and unpeopled. They differ mach from each other, in 
reſpect both to their ſituation and natural conſtitution. The foreſts in 
the more northern ones are compoſed of laryx and pines ; thoſe intit 
ſouthern produce canes, bamboos, vines, &c. In ſome of them ar 
bears and foxes. The ſea-otter appears on the coaſts of all theſe iſands 
as well as whales, ſea-horſes, ſeals, and other amphibious animals 
Some of the inhabitants of theſe iſlands have a great likeneſs to the Jt 
paneſe, in their manners, language, and perſonal appearance; ollen 
very much reſemble the Kamtſchadales. The northern iſſands acknov: 
ledge the ſovereignty of the empire of Rufſia; but thoſe of the ſoull 
pay homage to Japan. The Kurilians diſcover much . humanity 
probity in their conduct, and are courteous and hoſpitable ; but adver 
fity renders them timid, and prompts them to ſuicide. They hal 
particular veneration for old age. "They reverence an old man who 
ever he be, but have an eſpecial affection for thoſe of their reſpedivelt 
milies. Their language is agreeable to the ear, and they ſpeak a0 
pronounce it flowly. Lhe men are en:pioyed in hunting, fiſhing fr 
ſea animals and whales, and catching towl. I heir canoes are made0 
the wood that their foreſts produce, or that the ſea caſts upon thel 
ſhores. The women hive charge of the kitchen, and make clothes j 
the northern iſles they tew, and make different cloths of the thread d 
nettles. The fouthern iflanders are more refined and poliſhed than 
northern, and- carry on a fort of coramerce with Japan, whither | 
export whale-oil, furs, and eagles' feathers to fledge arrows wit: n 
return, they bring Japaneſe utenfils of metal and varniſhed wood, 
lers, ſabres, different ſtuffs, ornaments of luxury and parade, tobach 
all forts of trinkets, and ſmall wares. 9 8 | 
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AFRICA. 


Arnica. the third grand diviſion of the globe, in ſhape bears ſome 
reſemblance to the form of a pyramid, the baſe being the northern 
part of it, which runs along the ſhores of the Mediterranean; and the 


point or top of the pyramid, the Cape of Good Hope. Africa is a pen- 
inſula of a prodigious extent, joined to Aſia only by a neck of land, 
about ſixty miles over, between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, 
uſually called the Iſthmus of Suez; and its utmoſt length from north to 
ſouth, from Cape Bona in the Mediterranean, in 37 degrees north, to 
the Cape of Good Hope in 34-7 ſouth latitude, is 4.300 miles; and the 
broadeſt part from Cape Verd, in 17-20 degrees weſt longitude to Cape 
Guardaſui, near the ſtraits of Babel-Mandel, in 51-20 eaſt longitude, is 
3.500 miles from eaſt to weſt. It is bounded on the north by the Me- 
diterrancan Sea, which ſeparates it from Europe; on the eaſt by the 
Iſthmus of Suez, the Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean, which divides it 
from Aſia; on the ſouth by the Southern Ocean; and on the weſt by 
the great Atlantic Ocean, which ſeparates it from America. As the 
equator divides this extenſive country almoſt in the middle, and the far 
greater part of it is within the tropics, the heat is in many places almoſt 
inſupportable to an European; it being there increaſed by the rays of the 
ſun, from vaſt deſerts of burning ſands. The coaſts, however, and 
banks of rivers, ſuch as the Nile, are generally fertile; and moſt parts 
of this region are inhabited, thongh it is far from being ſo populous as 
Europe and Aſia. From what has been ſaid, the reader cannot expect 
to find here a variety of climates. In many parts of Africa, ſnow ſeldom 
falls in the plains ; and it is generally never found but on the tops of the 
higheſt mountains. The natives in theſe ſcorching regions would as 


ſoon expect that marble ſhould melt, and flow in liquid ftreams, as that 


water by freezing thould loſe its fluidity, be arreſted by the cold, and, 
ceating to flow, become like the ſolid rock. 1 ; 
The moſt contiderable rivers in Africa, are the, Gambia, which 


falls into the Atlautic or Weftern Ocean, at Cape St. Mary, and is 


navigable ſor ſhips of 150 tons burthen, five hundred miles from its 
fource ; the Senegal, which riſes about a hundred miles eaſt of 


the Gambia, and falls, likewiſe, into the Atlantic Ocean, about 


eighty miles north of Cape Verd, after running a much longer 
_ The Niger, which riſes about ninety miles to the eaſt of 
e head of the Senegal, and runs eaſtrvard * by Tombuctoo, Houſſa, 


* This river has long been an object of reſearch and- diſpute with reſpect to its 
[5k . According to Mr. Lucas's communications to the African Affo- 
on, the rife and the termination of the Niger are unknown, but the courſe is 
gt” He None, 7 10 great is its rapidity, that no veſiel can aſcend its 
e . 1 1 wp want of Kill, or ſuch the abſence of commercial inducements 
xo t e e inhabit its borders, that, even with the current, neither 
Niger 175 = to navigate, That the people who live in the neighbourhood 
but ck 85 Hh bo pant by ny navigation, ay juſtly ſurpriſe the traveller; 
bonnty of 5 On at, when he finds that even the food wich the 
| the want of fill _ 1 5 N is {EVE denn to their acceptance z for ſuch is 
the filh, with 1 3 en 2 — ed diſlike oi the people to this tort of proviſion, 8 5 

"50 ns ent ounds, are left in uneifturbed poieiion of the waters, 
that the e — OP Toclation, p. 153-189.) It was alio generally believed, 
erer, fully diſproved 5 oy 1 ot the Niger. All theie reports are, how- 

, Niger, — 1 *. te late diſcoveries of Mr. Park, who reached | the banks of 

% AS it is Called by the natives, the Joliba, at Sego, the capital of Bam- 


3 E 3 


| 

** 

- 
hk 


and Caſhna, terminating, as is ſuppoſed, in ſome lakes farther to th 
eaſtward ; and the Nile, which dividing Egypt into two parts, diſchargcz 
itſelf into the Mediterranean, after a prodigious courſe from be force 
in Abyſſinia. The moſt confiderable mountains in Africa are the Atlas 
a ridge extending from the Weſtern Ocean, to which it gives the name 
of Atlantic Ocean, as far as Egypt. It had its name from a king of 
Mauritania, a great lover of aſtronomy, who uſed to obſerve the Han; 
from its ſummit ; on which account the poets repreſent him as begtine 
the heavens on his ſhoulders The mountains of the Moon, extending 
themſelves between Abyſſinia and Monomotapa, and which are ft 
higher than thoſe of Atlas. Thoſe of Sierra Leone, or the Mountain 
of the Lions, which divide Nigritia from Guinea, and &tend as far as 
Ethiopia. Theſe were ſtyled by the ancients the Monntains of God, 
on account of their being ſubject to thunder and lightning. The Peak 
of Teneriffe, which the Dutch make their firſt meridian, is about two 
miles high, in the form of a ſugar-loaf, and is ſituated on an land af 
the ſame name near the coaſt. The molt noted capes or promontories 
in this country, are Cape Verd, ſo called becauſe the land is always e- 
vered with green trees and moſſy ground. It is the moſt weſterly print 
of the continent of Africa. The Cape of Good Hope, fo denomirated 


— w_HE 
n 
. >, * <7 

: : * * 


| by the Portugneſe, when they firſt went round it in 1489, and diſcove!- 
1 ed the paſſage to Afia. It is the ſouthern extremity of Africa, iu the 
6 country of the Hottentots; and the general rendezvous of ſhips of every 
= nation who trade to India, being about halt way from Europe. It is at 
* preſent in the poſſeſſion of the Englith, who took it from the Dutch in 
i 44 September 1795 There is but one ftrait in Africa, which is called 
a Babel- Mandel, and joins the Red Sea with the Indian Ocean. | 
= | The ſituation of Africa for commerce is extremely favourable, ſtund- 
* ing as it were in the centre of the globe, and having thereby a much 


nearer communication with Europe, Aſia, and America. than any of 
the other quarters has with the reſt. That in abounds with gold. we 
have not only the teſtimony of the Portugneſe, the Dutch, the Fug 
liſh, and the French, who have ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, but 
that of the moſt authentic hiſtorians. It is. however, the misfortune 
of Africa, that, though it has 10,000 miles of ſea-coaſt, wit! noble, 
large, deep rivers, it thould have no navigation, nor receive any be- 
nefit from them; and that it ſhould be inhabited by an innumerable 
people, ignorant of commerce, and of each other. At the mouths ot 
N theſe rivers are the moſt excellent harbours, deep, ſafe, calm, ihelter- 
1 ed from the wind, and capable of being made perfectly ſecure by tort 0 
Wo fications; but quite deſtitute of ſhipping, trade, and merchants, wor | 
1 where there is plenty of merchandiſe. In ſhort, Africa, though a ful 

384 quarter of the globe, ftored with an inexhauſtible treaſure, and capable, 
"4 under proper improvements, of producing ſo many things delightful. as 

well as convenient, within it{clt, ſeems to be almoſt entirely neglected, 


not only by the natives, who are quite unſolicitous of rcaping the be- 
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On the river were numes 


barra, where he ſaw it, ““ flowing lowly to the ea,. any vite 
a gr 4 2 e 


gf 

BH Tous canoes; and, proceeding farther, he tells us, that be“ pailed of 
=. - - 2 : 8 mean 
fr. Jages, inhabited chiefly by fiſhermen, who caught great plenty of fiſh, by 1 
1 2 . 2 ee" 7 A bs > Manuyer « 
"WM long cotton nets, which they make themſelves, and uſe nearly in the . river 
3 = 7 » 2 e elehratece b 
3 | | nets are uſed in Europe.“ Thoſe who would ſee more concerning this celebra 


* 2 e hers and travel- 
and the different opinions and notices of ancient and modern geographers - d 1n.ge- 

-4 25 2 s ; . 8 i an 18 
lers, relative to its riſe, courſe, and termination, may conſult the 2 85 on of A. 
nious diſquiftition on that ſubject, in Major Rennell's Geografthical Ilkftration / 


Frica, ſabjoined to Mr, Park's Travels, 
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AFRICA. oO 


nefits which nature has provided for them, but alſo by the eee ed 


Europeans who are ſettled in it, particularly the Portugueſe. 

Africa once contained ſeveral kingdoms and ftates, eminent for the 
liberal arts, for wealth and power, and the moſt extenfive commerce. 
The kingdoms of Egypt and Ethiopia, in particular, were much cele- 
brated ; and the rich and powerful] ſtate of Carthage, that once formi- 
dable rival to Rome itſelf, extended her commerce to every part of the 
then known world; even the Britiſh ſhores were viſited by her fleets, 
till Juba; who was king of Mauritania, but tributary to the republic 
of Carthage, unhappily called in the Romans, who, with the aſſiſtance 
of che Mauritanians, ſubdued Carthage, and, by degrees, all the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms and ſtates. After this the natives, conſtantly plun- 
dered, and conſequently impoverithed, by the governors ſent from Rome, 
neglected their trade, and cultivated no more of their lands than might 
ſerve for their ſubſiſtence. Upon the decline of the Roman empire, in 
the fifth century, the north of Africa was over-run by the Vandals, 
who contributed ſtill more to the deſtruction of arts and ſciences; and, 
to add to this country's calamity, the Saracens made a ſudden con- 
queſt of all the coaſts of Egypt and Barbary, in the ſeventh century. 


Theſe were ſucceeded by the Turks; and both being of the Mahomedan 


religion, whoſe profeſſors carried deſolation with them wherever they 


came, the ruin of that once flouriſhing part of the world was thereby 


completed. 5 c | | 

The inhabitants of this continent, with reſpect to religion, may be 
divided into three ſorts ; namely, Pagans, Mahomedans, and Chriſtians. 
The firſt are the more numerous, poſſeſſing the greateſt part of the 


country, from the tropic of Cancer to the Cape of Good Hope; and 


theſe are generally black. The Mahomedans, who are of a tawny 


complexion, poſſeſs Egypt, and almoſt all the northern ſhores of Africa, 


or what is called the Barbary coaſt. The people of Abyſſinia, or the 


Upper Ethiopia, are denominated Chriſtians, but retain many Pagan 


and Jewiſh rites. There are allo ſome Jews in the north of Africa, 
who manage all the little trade that part of the country is poſſeſſed of. 

There are ſcarcely any two nations, or indeed any two of the learned, 
who agree in the modern diviſions of Africa; and for this very reaſon, 
that ſcarcely any traveller has penetrated into the heart of the country 


and conſequently we muſt acknowledge our ignorance of the bounds, 


and even the names of ſeveral of the inland nations, which may be till 
reckoned among the unknown and undiſcovered parts of the world; 
but, according to the beſt accounts and conjectures, Africa may be di- 
vcd according to the following table: | 
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AFRICA. 


2 ; [7 ol Din. ME oof "OR 
N rn 8 3 | Square Chief e rps . By "vg 
NATIONS, EE | Miles. Cities. bearing [time fron; Neligion. 
BW fr. Lond. London, 
| _ -|Morocco, * | 
}| 219,400;re: 180 S. 1 af 
5 { \Taflet, — 500 480 219,400;Fes 1080 S. ſo 24 af. laben. 
4 1 Algiers 480 100 143,600 Algicrs 920 8. 0 13 pet. Mahom. 
£ \ Funis 220 170 54,400/Tunis 990 SE. [0 39 pef.Mahom. | 
| £ Tripoli 700; 240 75,000} Tripoli 1260 SE. JO 56 bef. Mahom. 
| Barca <v 400] 300] 66,400]Polemeta 1440 SE. 1 26 bef. Mabom. 
ö — — — ens - — 
j {Egypt 600] 250} 140,700|Grand Cairot1920 SE. [2 21 bet. ahom, 
| A 2 . 
| Biledulgerid 2500} 350; 485,000 Dara 1565 8. 0 32 aft. Pagans 
i — } | , 
Zaara 3400] 660 7232,200]Tegeſſa 1800'S, 0 24 alt Pagans 
Negroland 2200 840 1,026,000 Madinga 2500 S. 0 38 aft. Pagans 
Guinea 1800] 360] 510,000 [Benin 2700 8. [0 20 bet. Pagaus 
2 , Jubia 940} 600] 264,000 Nubia 2418 SE. 2 12 bel. I. & Pag 
3 | 
2 p 120 rr 4 
I= <jAby ſhnia 900% 800, 378,000 Gondar 2880 SE. 2 30 bei.] hriſtian. 
Z VAbex 540] 130 160,000{Doneala 3580 SE. [2 36 bet.| b. & Pa 


Lwoer Guinea. 


—— — 
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ihe iniddie parts, called Lower Ethiopia, are very little known to the Luru- 
peans, but are computed at 1,200,000 ſquare miles, 
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No Towns 


3702 SE. 
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2 40 bef.|Pagans 


en noon 
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660 200,340 


5200 8. 
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The principal iſlands of Africa lie in the Indian Seas _ 
Oceans; of which the following belong to, or trade with, the Euro 


pe ans, and ſerve to refreſh their ſhipping to and from India. 
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Zocotra, in the Indian Ocean 3,600;Caulauka - - [Ditto 

The Comora Ifles, ditto - = 1,000 Joanna -- [Ditto 

Madagaſcar, ditto » 168,000 St. Auſtin = - - [Ditto | 
Mauritius, ditt 1,840 Mauritius French 

Bourbon, ditto - = = +» 2,100 Bourbon — [Ditto 

St. Helena, in the Atlantic Ocean| - - = {St. Helena —— [Eugliſh 


Aſcenſion, ditto = = = = c we Om Uninhabited 

St. Matthew, ditto - += © = 2 6s Lo oe oe Og Ditto 

St. Thomas, Anaboa, | 
Prince Iſland, Fer- > ditto - | = = St. Thomas, Anaboa [Portugueſe 
nandopo | 


Cape Verd Iſlands, ditto 2,000, St. Domingo — {Ditto | 


Goree, ditto. = = = = Fort St. Michael French 
Canaries, ditto = = = — - > Palma, St. ChriſtopherſSpaniſh 
Madeiras, ditto - - =. = 1,500;Santa Cruz, Funchal |Portugueſe 


The Azores, or Weſtern | | 

| Hes Heneartyat an eam C ditto 2,000 Angra, St. Michael [Ditto 

| diliance from Europe, A- 
frica, and America 


—— 


: 


—— 
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Having given the reader ſome idea of Africa, in general, with the 
rincipal kingdoms, and their ſuppoſed dimenſions, we ſhall now pro- 
ceed to deſcribe particularly the more conſiderable countries, as far as 
they are known to Europeans from the accounts of the lateſt travellers, 
beginning, as uſual, from the north, with Egypt and the States of 
arbary. | 


EGEFT. 
; SITUATION AND EXTENT, 


Miles. Degrees. 8g. Miles. 


Length 600 J 20 and 32 north latitude, 
_ Breadth 250 N | 125 and 36 eaſt — 140,700 


Bouxparres.] IT is bounded by the Mediterranean Sea, North ; 
| | | by the Red Sea, Eaſt ; by Abyfhnia, or the Up- 
per Ethiopia, on the South; and by the Deſert of Barca, and the un- 


known parts of Africa, Weſt. 


_ Diviſions, Subdiviſions. * Chief Towns. | 

GRAND Calo, E. long. 
32. N. lat. 30. 

Bulac | 

Alexandria | 

Roſetta, or Raſhid 

Damietta 

Sayd, or Thebes 

Coſſire | 


Alk.] It is obſerved by M. Volney, that during eight months in the 
Sear (from March to November) the heat is almoſt inſupportable by an 


Northern diviſion contains Lower Egypt 


Southern diviſion contains upper Egy P J: 
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296 EGYPT. 


European: During the whole of this ſeaſon, the air is inflamed, the 


1ky ſparkling, and the heat oppreſſive to all unaccuſtomed to! he 


other months are more temperate. The ſoutherly winds which ſome. 
times blow in Egypt, are by the natives called poiſonous winds, or the 90 


' evinds of the Deſert. They are of ſuch extreme heat and aridity, that no 


animated body expoſed to them can withſtand their fatal influence, 
During the three days which it generally laſts, the Kfreets are deſerted: 
and woe to the traveller whom this wind ſurpriſes remote from ſhelter Th 
when it exceeds three days, it is inſupportable. Very frequently the in- 
habitants are almoſt blinded with drifts of ſand, Theſe evils are re. 
medied by the rifing and overflowing of the Nile, 

SOIL AND PRODUCE.] Whoever is in the leaſt acquainted with li. 
terature, knows that the vaſt fertility of Egypt is not owing to rain (lit- 
tle falling in that country), but to the annual overflowing of the Nile, 
It begins to rife when the ſun is vertical in Ethiopia; and the annual 
rains fall there, viz. from the latter end of May to September, and ſome- 
times October. At the height of its flood in the Lower Egypt, nothing 
is to be ſeen in the plains but the tops of foreſts and fruit-trees, their 
towns and villages being built upon eminences either natural or arijf- 
cial. When the river is at its proper height, the inhabitants celebrate 
a kind of jubilce, with all ſorts of feſtivities. The banks, or mounds, 
which confine it, are cut by the Turkiſh batha, attended by his grandees; 
but according to captain Norden, who was preſent on the occaſion, the 
ſpectacle is not very magnificent. When the banks are cut, the water 
is led into what they call the Chalige, or grand canal, which runs 
through Cairo, from whence it is diſtributed into cuts, for ſupplying 
their fields and gardens. This being done, and the waters beginning to 
retire, ſuch is the fertility of the ſoil, that the labour of the huſband- 
man is next to nothing. He throws his wheat and barley into the 
ground in October and May. He turns his cattle out to graze in No- 
vember, and, in about fix weeks, nothing can be more charming than 
the proſpect which the face of the country preſents, in riſing corn, e- 


getables, and verdure of every ſort. Oranges, lemons, and fruits per- 


fume the air. The culture of pulſe, melons, ſugar-canes, and other 
plants which require moiſture, is ſupplied by ſmall but regular cuts 
from ciſterns and reſervoirs, Dates, plantains, grapes, figs, and palm. 
trees, from which wine is made, are here plentiful. March and April 
are the harveſt-months, and they produce three crops ; one of lettuces 
and of cucumbers the Jatter being the chief food of the inhabitants), 
one of corn, and one of melons. The Egyptian paſturage 15 equally 
prolific, moſt of the quadrupeds producing two at a time, and the ſheep 
four lambs a year. „„ | 
AniMazts.] Egypt abounds in black cattle ; and it is ſaid, that the 
inhabitants employ every day 200, 000 oxen in raifing water for theit 
grounds. They have a fine large breed of aſſes, upon which the Chrit- 
tians ride, thoſe people not being ſuffered by the Turks to ride on any 
other beaſt. The Egyptian horſes are very fine; they never trot, but 
walk well, and gallop with great ſpeed, turn ſhort, ſtop in a moment, 
and are extremely tractable. The hippopotamus, or river-horie, 
amphibious animal, reſen:bling an ox in its hinder parts, with the . 
like a horte, is found in Upper Egypt. Tigers, hyænas, camel, ante 
lopes, apes, with the head like a dog, and the rat called ichneumen; 
are natives of Egypt. The cameleon, a little animal ſomething be 
ſembling a lizard, that changes colour as you ſtand to look upon e 
is found here, as well as in other countries. The crocodile Was 0 
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merly thought peculiar to this country; but there does not ſeem to be 


any material difference between it and the alligators of India and Ame- 


rica. They are both amphibious animals, in the form of a lizard, and 
grow till they are about twenty feet 1n length, and have four ſhort legs, 
with large feet, armed with claws, and their backs are coyered with a 
kind of unpenetrable ſcales, like armour. The crocodile waits for his 
prey in the ſedge, and other cover, on the ſides of rivers ; and, pretty 
much reſembling the trunk of an old tree, ſometimes ſurpriſes the un- 
warv traveller with his fore paws, or beats him down with his tail. 

This country produces, likewiſe, great numbers of eagles, hawks, 
pelicans, and water-fowls of all kinds. The ibis, a creature (accord- 


ing to Mr. Norden) ſomewhat reſembling a duck, was deified by the 


ancient Egyptians for its deſtroying ſerpents and peſtiferous inſects.— 
They were thought to be peculiar to Egypt, but a ſpecies of them is 
ſaid to have been lately diſcovered in other parts of Africa, Oſtriches 
are common here, and are ſo ftrong, that the Arabs ſometimes ride 
upon their backs. : 

The ceraſtes. or horned viper, inhabits the greater part of the eaſtern 
continent, eſpecially the deſert ſandy parts of it. It abounds in Syria, 
in the three Arabias, and in Africa: this is ſuppoſed to be the aſpic 
which Cleopatra employed to procure her death. Alexandria, plenti- 
fully ſupplied by water, muſt then - have had fruit of all kinds in its 
gardens. The baſkets of figs muſt have come from thence, and the 
aſpic, or ceraftes, that was hid in them, from the adjoining deſert, 


where there are plenty to this day. 


PoPULATION, MANN«RS, __ As the population of Egypt is 

Tous, AND DIVERSIONS, almioſt confined to the banks of the 
Nile, and the reſt of the country inhabited by Arabs and other na- 
tions, we can ſay little upon this head with preciſion. Mr. Browne, a 
late traveller. who was in Egypt in 1792, eſtimates its whole popula- 
lation at two millions and a half. It ſcems, however, to be certain, 
that Egypt is at preſent not near ſo populous as formerly, and that its 
depopulation is owing to the inhabitants being ſlaves to the Turks. — 
They are, however, ſtill very numerous; but what has been faid of 
the populouſneſs of Cairo, as if it contained two millions, is a mere 


fiction. 


worthip among the natives. Thoſe who inhabit the villages and fields, 
at any conſiderable diſtance from the Nile, confift of Arabs, or their 
deſcendents, who are of a deep ſwarthy complexion, and they are re- 


preſented, by the beſt authorities, as retaining the patriarchal cuſtom of 
tending their flocks, and many of them have no fixed place of abode. The 


urks, who reſide in Egypt, retain all their Ottoman pride and inſo- 


lence, and the Turkiſh habit, to diſtinguith themſelves from the Arabs 


and Copts, who dreſs very plain, their chief finery being an upper gar- 


ment of white linen, and linen drawers ; but their ordinary dreſs is of 


blue linen, with a 'ong cloth coat, either over or under it. The Chriſ- 


Us and Arabs of the meaner kind content themſelves with a linen or | 


woollen wrapper, which they fold, blanket like, round their body. The 
8 wear blue leather ſlippers; the other natives of the country wear 
dea, and the foreign Chriſtians yellow. The dreſs of the women is 
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tawdry and unbecoming; but their clothes are filk, when they can af. 
ford it ; and ſuch of them as are not expoſed to the ſun, have delicate 
complexions and features. The women are not admitted into the ſy. 
ciety of men, even at table. When the rich are defirous of dining with 
one of their wives, they give her previous notice, when the accordingly 
prepares the moſt delicate diſhes, and receives her lord with the greateſt 
attention and reſpect. The women of the lower claſs uſually remain 
ſtanding. or ſeated in a corner of the room, while their huſband is at 
dinner, and preſent him with water to waſh, and help bim at the table. 
The Copts are an acute and ingenious people ; they are generally ex- 
cellent accomptants, and many of them live by teaching the other na- 
tives to read and write. Their exerciſes and diverfions are much the 
fame as thoſe made uſe of in Perſia and other Aflatic dominions. All 
Egypt is over-run with jugglers, fortune-tellers, mountebanks, and tra- 
yelling flight-Oof-hand men. we ep | | i 
RRLICGION.] To what has been already faid concerning the religion 
of Egypt, it is proper to add, that the bulk of the Mahomedans are en- 
thufiaſts, and have among then: their /aros, or tellows who pretend :0 
a ſuperior degree of holineſs, and, without any ceremony, intrude into 


the beit houſes, where it would be dangerous to turn them out. "The 
Egyptian Turks mind religious affairs very little. The Copts profets 
themſelves to be Chriſtians of the Greek church, but they embrace tran- 


ſubſtantiation ; in which, and other points, the catholics of Cairo thirk 


they approach their faith nearer than the Greeks. They have, however, 


adopted, from the Mahomedans, the cuſtom of frequent proftrations dur 
ing divine fervice, ablutions, and other ceremonies, In religious, and 
indeed many civil matters, they are under the juriſdiction of the patri- 
arch of Alexandria, who, by the dint of moncy, generally purchaſcs a 


protection at the Ottoman court. | 


LaxnGUaGEt.z The Coptic is the ancient language of Egypt. This 
was ſucceeded by the Greek, about the time of Alexander the Great; 


and that by the Arabic, upon the commencement of the caliphate, 


when the Arabs diſpofſeſſed the Greeks of Egypt. The Arabic, or Ara- 
beſque, as it is called, is the current language; the Coptic (ſays Mr. 
Browne) may be conſidered as extinct : numerous and minute retearches 
have enabled me to aſcertain this fact. In Upper Egypt, however, they 
unknowingly retain ſome Coptic words. | | 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Though it is paſt diſpute that 
the Greeks derived all their knowledge from the ancient Egyptians, yet 
icarcely a veſtige of it remains among their deſcendents. This is owing 


to the bigotry and ignorance of their Mahomedan maſters ; but here it 
is proper to make one obſervation, which is of general uſe. The Ca- 


liphs, or Saracens, who ſubdued Egypt, were of three kinds. The 
firſt, who were the immediate ſucceſlors of Mahomed, made war, from 


. conſcience and principle, upon all kinds of literature, excepting the 


Koran; and hence it was, that when they took poſſeſſion of Alexandria, 
which contained the moſt maguificent library the world ever beheld, its 
valuable manuſcripts were applied for ſome months in cooking their 
victuals, and warming their baths. The ſame fate attended the other 


magnificent Egyptian libraries. The caliphs of the ſecond race were 


men of taſte and learning, but of a peculiar character. They bonght 

. . 8 > ＋ 
up all the manuferipts that ſurvived the general conflagration, relating 
to aſtronomy, medicine, and ſome ufeleſs parts of philoſophy ; but they 


had no taſte for the Greek arts of architecture, ſculpture, painting, * 


1 1 r ge 
poetry, and learning was confined to their own courts and colleges, 
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withont ever finding its way back to Egypt. | The lower race of caliphs, 
eſpecially thole who called themſelves caliphs of Egypt, diſgraced 
human nature; and the Turks have riveted the chains of barbarous 
jenorance which they impoſed. | 
”? All the learning, therefore, poſſeſſed by the modern Egyptians con- 
ſiſts in arithmetical calculation for the diſpatch of buſineſs, the jargon 


of aſtrology, a few noſtrums in medicine, and tome knowledge of Ara- 


beſque, or the Mahomedan religion. | | 

CUrIOSITIES AND ANTIQUITLIES.] Egypt abounds more with theſe 
than perhaps any other part of the world. Its pyramids have been often 
deſcribed. Their antiquity is beyond the reſearches of hiſtory itſelf, 
and their original uſes are ſtill unknown. The bates of the largeſt co- 
vers eleven acres of ground, and its perpendicular height is 500 feet, but 
if meaſured obliquely to the terminating point, 700 feet. It contains a 
room thirty-four feet long, and ſeventeen broad, in which is a marble 
cheſt, but withoat either cover or contents, ſuppoſed to have been de- 
ſigned for the tomb of the founder. In thort, the pyramids of Egypt are 
the moſt ſtupendous, and, to appearance, the moſt uſeleſs ſtructures that 

The mammy-pits, ſo called from their containing the mummies, or 
embalmed bodies of the ancient Egyptians, are ſubterraneous vaults of 
a prodigious extent; but the art of preparing the mummies is now loft. 


It is ſaid, that ſome of the bodies thus embalmed are perfect and diſ- 


tinct at this day, though buried 3000 years ago. The labyrinth in Up- 
per Egypt is a curioſity, thought to be more wonderful than the pyra- 
mids themſelves. It is partly under ground, and cut out of a marble 
rock, conſiſting of twelve palaces, and 1000 houſes, the intricacies of 
which occaſion its name. The lake Mcoris was dug by the orde an 
Egyptian king, to correct the irregularities of the Nile, and to commu- 
nicate with that river, by canals and ditches, which ſtill ſubfiſt, and are 
evidences of the utility as well as grandeur of the work. Wonderful 
grottos and excavations, moſtly artificial, abound in Egypt. The whole 
country towards Grand Cairo is a continued ſcene of antiquities, of 
which the oldeſt. are the moſt ſtupendous, but the more modern the 
moſt beautiful. Cleopatra's, needle, and its ſculptures, are admirable. 
Pompey's pillar is a fine regular column of the Corinthian order, the 
thaft of which is one ſtone, being eighty eight teet nine inches in 


height, or ten diameters of the column ; the whole height is 114 feet, 


mcluding the capital and the pedeſtal. The Sphinx, as it is called, is 
no more than the head and part of the ſhoulders of a woman, 
hewn out of the rock, and about thirty feet high, near one of the py- 
ramids. | | | | 

The papyrus is one of the natural curioſities of Egypt, and ſerved 
the ancients to write upon, but we know not the manner of preparing 
it. The pith of it is a nouriſhing food. The manner of hatching 
citickens in ovens is common in Egypt, and now practiſed in ſome 
parts of Europe. The conſtruction of the oven is very curious. 

0 as H S.] At the diſtance of about a hundred miles or more from the 
Nile, are {mall fertile ſpots of cultivated land, ſituated like iſlauds in the 
midſt of an ocean of ſand: they are called Oafes, the name by which they 
were known to the ancient Greeks, and by the Arabs Ekuak, Thoſe 
with which we are now acquainted are in number three ; the Great 
Oaſis, in lat. 26 deg. 30 min. N.; the Leffer Oafis, about forty miles tn 
the north of the. former; and the Oafis' of Siwa, in lat. 29 deg. 12 
min. N. Ion. 44 dey. 54 min. Eaſt. The Great Oaſis is ſaid to be twent y- 
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five leagues in length, and four or five in breadth. That of Siwa was 
viſited by Mr. Browne: it is about fix miles long, and four and a half or 


five wide. A large proportion of this ſpace is filled with date trees; but 


there are alſo pomegranates, figs, olives, apricots, and plaintains, and 
the gardens are remarkably flouriſhing. A confiderable quantity of rice 
is cultivated here. This has been ſuppoſed to be the Oaſis where the 
famous temple of Ammon anciently ftood ; but though Mr. Browne 
found here the ruins of an edifice which appeared to be the work of the 
ancient Egyptians, as the figures of Iſis and Anubis were confpicuous 
among the ſculptures, he diſcovered nothing which could induce him 
to believe this to be the real Oaſis of Ammon. =. 
CrTIEs, TOWNS, AND Even a ſlight review of thefe would amount 
PUBLIC EDIFICES, to a large volume. In many places, not only 
temples, but the walls of cities, built before the time of Alexander the 


Great, are ſtill entire, and many of their ornaments, particularly the 


colours of their paintings, are as freſh and vivid as when firſt laid on. 
Alexandria, which lies on the Levant coaſt, was once the emporium 
of the world; and, by means of the Red Sea, furniſhed Evrope, and 
great part of Aſia, with the riches of India. It owes its name to its 
founder, Alexander the Great. It ſtands forty miles weſt from the 


Nile, and a hundred and twenty north-wett of Cairo. It roſe upon 


the ruins of Tyre and Carthage, and is famous for the light-houle erect- 
ed on the oppoſite iſland of Pharos, for the direction of mariners, de- 
ſervedly eſteemed one of the wonders of the world. All the other parts 
of the city were magnificent in proportion, as appears from their ruins, 
particularly the ciſterns and aqueducts. Many of the materials of the 
old city, however, have been employed in building New Alexandria, 
which at preſent is a very ordinary ſea-port, known by the name of 
Scanderoon. Notwithſtanding the poverty, ignorance, and indolence 
of the inhabitants, their moſques, bagnios, and the like buildings, 
erected within theſe ruins, preſerve an inexpreſſible air of majetty. 


Some think that Old Alexandria was built from the materials of the | 


ancient Memphis. | | 
Rofetta, or Raſchid, ſtands twenty-five miles to the north-weſt of 
Alexandria, and is recommended for its beautiful ſituation, and delight- 
ful proſpects which command the fine country, or ifland of Delta, 
formed by the Nile, near its mouth. It is likewiſe a place of great 
trade. | Es | | : 
Cairo, Kahira, or, as it is called by the Arabs, Maſr, the preſent 
capital of Egypt, is a large and populous, but a difagreeable refidence; 
on account of its peſtilential air, and narrow ſtreets. It cannot, accord. 
ing to Mr. Browne, be eftimated to contain leſs than 300.000 inhabitants. 
It is divided into two towns, the Old and the New, and defend- 
ed by an old caſtle, the works of which are ſaid to be three miles in 
circumference. This caſtle is faid to have been built by Saladin : at the 
weſt end are the remains of very noble apartments, ſome of which are 
covered with domes, and adorned with pictures in moſaic Work; but 
theſe apartments are now only uſed for weaving embroidery, and 4 
paring the hangings and coverings annually ſent to Mecca. The we 
called Joſeph's well, is a curious piece of mechaniſm, about 300 _ 
deep. The memory of that patriarch is ſtill revered in Egypt, ww 
they ſhow granaries, and many other works of public utility, that £9 
under his name. They are certainly of vaſt antiquity ; but it 1s wy 
queſtionable whether they were erected by him. One of his granarie® 0 
ſhown in old Cairo; but captain Norden ſuſpects it is a Saracen or 
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” yor does he give us any high idea of the buildings of the city itſelf. 
On the banks of the Nile, facing Cairo, lies the village of Gize, which 
is thought to be the ancient Memphis. Two miles weft, is Bulac, called 
the port of Cairo. The Chriſtians of Cairo practiſe a holy cheat, 
during the Eaſter holidays, by pretending that the limbs and bodies of 
the dead ariſe from their graves, to which they return peaceably. The 
'fireets of Cairo are peſtered with the jugglers and fortune-tellers already 
mentioned. One of their favourite exhibitions is their dancing-camels, 
which, when young, they place upon a large heated floor ; the intenſe 
heat makes the poor creatures caper, and being plied all the time with 
the ſound of drums, the noiſe of that inſtrument ſets them a dancing 
whenever they hear it. | 1 8 i 

The other towns of note in Egypt are, Damietta, ſuppoſed to be the 
ancient Peluſium; Seyd, on the welt bank of the Nile, 200 miles ſouth 
of Cairo, ſaid to be the ancient Egyptian Thebes ; by the few who 
have viſited it, it is reported to be the moſt capital antique curiofity 
that is now extant; and Coflire, on the weſt coaſt of the Red Sea. 

The general practice of ſtrangers who viſit thoſe places, is to hire a ja- 
niffary, whoſe authority commonly protects them from the inſults of 
the other natives. Suez, formerly a place of great trade, is now a 
ſmall city, and gives name to the iſthmus that joins Africa with Aſia. 

ManurFACTURES AND COMMERCE.] The Egyptians export great 
quantities of manufactured as well as prepared flax, thread, cotton, 
and leather of all forts, calicoes, yellow wax, fal ammoniac, ſaffron, | 
ſugar, ſena, and caſſia. They trade with the Arabs for coffee, drugs, 
ſpices, calicoes, and other merchandiſes, which are landed at Suez, 
from whence they ſend them to Europe. Several European ftates have 
conſuls refident in Egypt, but the cuſtoms of the Turkiſh government ; 
are managed by Jews. A number of Engliſh veſſels arrive yearly at W 
Alexandria; ſome of which are laden on account of the owners, but ; 
molt of them are hired and employed as carriers to the Jews, Armenians, 
and Mahomedan traders. . . 

CoOnSTITUTION AND GO VERN XEN T.] The government of Egypt is 
both monarchical and republican. The monarchical is executed by 
the paſha, and the republican by the Mamalukes or ſangiacks. The 
paſha is appointed by the grand-fignor, as his viceroy. The republican, 
or rather the ariftocratical part of the government of Egypt, conſiſts of 

a diyan, compoſed of twenty-four ſangiacks, beys, or lords. The 
head of them is called the ſheik-bellet, who is choſen by the divan, and 
confirmed by the paſha. Every one of theſe ſangiacks is arbitrary in 

Is own territory, and exerts ſovercign power: the major part of them 
refide at Cairo. If the grand-fignor's paſha acts in oppoſition to the 
ſenſe of the divan, or attempts to violate their privileges, they will not 
ſuffer him to continue in his poſt; and they have an authentic grant of 

_priviteges, dated in the year 1517, in which year ſultan Selim con- 
quered Egypt from the Mamalukes. | „ 

Revenues. } Theſe are very inconfiderable, when compared to the | 
natural riches of the country, and the deſpotiſm of the government. 
Some ſay that they amount to a million ſterling, but that two-thirds of 
the whole is ſpent in the country. 5 8 | : 

ULITARY STRENGTH. ] This conſiſts in the NMamalukes, ſome 

odies of whom are cantoned in the villages, to exact tribute, and ſup- 1 | 
50 authority. The greater part are aſſembled at Cairo. They amount 
about 8,000 men, attached to the different beys, whom they enable 
© contend with each other, and to ſet the Turks at defiance. 
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HzsTory.] It is generally agreed, that the princes of the line of the 
Pharaohs ſat on the throne of Egypt, in an uninterrupted ſucgefſion, 
till Cambyſes II. king of Perſia, conquered the Egyptians, 520 years 
before the birth of Chriſt; and that in the reign of theſe princes, thoſe 


wonderful ſtructures, the pyramids, were raiſed, which cannot be view- 
ed without aſtoniſhment. Egypt continued a part of the Perfian em- 


pire, till Alexander the Great vanquiſhed Darius, when it fell under 


the dominion of that prince, who ſoon after built the celebrated city of 


Alexandria. The conqueſt of Alexander, who died in the prime of 
life, being ſeized upon by his generals, the province of Egypt fell to 
the ſhare of Ptolemy, by ſome ſuppoſed to have been a half-brother of 
Alexander, when it again became an independent kingdom, about 300 
years before Chriſt. His ſucceſſors, who ſometimes extended their do- 
minion over great part of Syria, even after retained the name of Ptole- 
mies, and in that line Egypt continued between two and three hundred 
years, till the famous Cleopatra, the wife and ſiſter of Ptolemy Diony- 
ſius, the laſt King, aſcended the throne. After the death of Cleopz'ra, 


who had been miſtreſs ſucceſſively to Julius Cæſar and Marc Antony, 


Egypt became a Roman province, and thus remained till the reign of 
Omar, the ſecond caliph of the ſucceſſors of Mahomed, who expelled 
the Romans after it had been in their hands 700 years. The famous 
library of Alexandria, ſaid to confiſt of 700,000 volumes, was collett- 
ed by Ptolemy Philadelphus, ſon of the firſt Ptolemy ; and the ſame 


prince cauſed the Old Teſtament to be tranſlated into Greek; which 


tranſlation is known by the name of the Septuagint. About the time 
of the cruſades, between the year 1150 and 1190, Egypt was governed 
by Nouredin, whoſe fon, the famous Saladin, proved ſo formidable to 
the Chriſtian adventurers, and retook from them Jeruſalem. He inſti- 
tuted the military corps of Mamalukes, who, about the year 1242, ad- 
vanced one of their own officers to the throne, and ever after choſe 
their prince out of their own body. Egypt, for ſome time, flourithec 
under thoſe illuſtrious uſurpers, and made a noble ſtand againſt the pre- 
vailing power of the Turks, till the time of Selim, who, about the 
year 1517, after giving the Mamalukes ſeveral bloody defeats, reduced 
Egypt to its preſent ſtate of ſubjection. | 

While Selim was ſettling the government of Egypt, great numbers 
of the ancient inhabitants withdrew into the deſerts and plains, under 


one Zinganeus, from whence they attacked the cities and villages of the 
Nile, and plundered whatever fell in their way. Selim and his officers, 


perceiving that it would be very difficult to extirpate thoſe marauders, 


left them at liberty to quit the country, which they did in great num 


bers, and their poſterity is known all over Europe and Aſia by the name 


of Gypſies. | 
An attempt was made a few years fince, to deprive the Ottoman 


- * 2 = 4 11 
Porte of its authority over Egypt, by Ali Bey, whoſe father was a pril 
of the Greek church. Ali having turned Mahomedan, and being a men 


71 * 3 * : 2 erent 
of abilities and addreſs, rendered himſelf extremely popular in ERYPt. 


A falſe accuſation having been made againſt him to the grand-fign07, 
his head was ordered to be ſeat to Conſtantinople; but, being appriicc 
of the deſign, he ſeized-and put to death the meſſengers who brought 
this order, and ſoon found means to put himſelf at the head of an army. 
Being alſo aſſiſted by the dangerous ſituation to which the Turkiſh en 
pire was reduced, in conſequence of the war with Ruſſia, he bold's 
mounted the throne of the ancient ſultans of Egypt. But not 5 
with the kingdom of Egypt, he alſo laid claim to Syria, Paleſtine, at 


| - Mediterra ne 


that part of Arabia which bad belonged. to the ancient Jultans, He 
marched at the head of bis troops to ſupport theſe pretenſions and ac- 
ally ſubdued ſome of the neighbouring provinces, both of Arabia and 
Syria. At the ſame time that he was engaged in theſe great enterpriſes, 
he was not leſs attentive to the eſtabliſhing of a regular form of govern- 
ment; and the introducing of order into a country that had been long the 
ſeat of anarchy and confuſion. His views were equally extended to 
commerce; for which purpoſe he gave great encouragement to the 
Chriſtian traders, and took off ſome ſhameful reſtraints and indigni- 


ties to which they were ſubjected in that barbarous country. He alto 


wrote a letter to the republic of Venice, with the greateſt aſſurances of 
his friendſhip, and that their merchants ſhould meet with the utmoſt 
protection and ſafety. His great deſign was ſaid to be, to make himſelf 
maſter of the Red Sea: to open the port of Suez to all nations, but par- 
ticularly to the Europeans, and to make Egypt once more the great 
centre of commerce, The conduct and views of Ali Bey thowed an ex- 
tent of thought and ability that indicated nothing of the barbarian, and 
beſpoke a mind equal to the founding of an empire. He aſſumed the 
titles and ſtate of the ancient ſultans of Egypt, and was ably ſupported 
by Sheik Daher, and ſome other Arabian princes, who warmly eſpouſed 
his intereſts. He alſo ſucceeded in almoſt all his enterpriſes againſt the 
neighbouring Aſiatic governors and bathaws, whom he repeatedly de- 
feated : but he was afterwards deprived of the kingdom of Egypt, by 


the baſe and ungrateful conduct of his brother-in-law, Mahomed Bey 


Abudahab ; his troops being totally defeated on the 7th of March, 1773. 


He was alſo himſelf wonnded and taken priſoner; and, dying of his 
wounds, was buried honourably at Grand Cairo. Abudahab afterwards 


governed Egypt, as Sheik Bellet, and marched into Paleſtine to ſubdue 
Sheik Daher. After behaving with great cruelty to the inhabitants of 
the piaces he took, he was found dead in his bed one morning at Acre, 
ſuppoſed to be ſtrangled. Sheik Daher accepted the Porte's full amneſty; 


aud, truſting to their aſſurances, embraced the captain pacha's invitation 


io dine on board his ſhip; when the captain produced his orders, and 


the brave Daher, Ali Bey's ally, had his head cut off in the 85th year 


Or his age. 


A civil war now commenced between the adherents of Ali, and other 
beys or princes who roſe on his ruins. Of theſe the principal were Mu- 
rad and Ibrahim, who, having driven their enemies into baniſhment, 
began to quarre] among themſelves; till, at length, after having alter- 
tately expelled each other from Cairo, they agreed to a kind of compro- 
mile in March 1785. . | . 

From this time nothing of importance occurred till the invaſion of 
Egypt by the French, of which ſome account has already been given in 
our 1ummary of the affairs of France. The French made themfelves 


maſters of Cairo and the whole of the Delta, forcing Murad Bey and the 


MamaJukes to take refuge in Upper Egypt; but, atter the departure of 
Buonaparte, general Kleber, who was left at the head of the army, con- 
cluded a treaty with the grand vizier, who had been ſent againſt him 
with 2 powerful army; by which the French troops were to be per- 
mitted to evacuate Egypt without moleſtation. But the Britiſh govern- 
ment having, at the ſame time, ſent orders to the Englith admirals in the 
an to prevent the return of the French to Europe, general 

Nog Pap, bee ure, dae of theſe orders, immediately attacked 
Wy ge cieated them with great ſlaughter. Negociations, it 
19, however, have been ſince recommenced for the departure of the 
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French frob Egypt; but, o the iſſue of theſe, no certain accounts hays 


yet been received, 15 2 0 
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U ” DER this head are included the countries of, 1. Morocco and Fez: 
. Algiers; 3. Tunis; 4. Tripoli and Barca. 

Th empire of Morocco, including Fez, is bounded on the north b, 

the Mediterranean Sea; on the ſouth, by Tafilet; and on the ea, by 


Segelmeſſa and the kingdom of Algicrs ; being 500 miles in length, an 


480 in breadth, - 
Fez, which is now united to Morocco, is about 125 miles in length, 


and much the fame in breadth. It lies between the kingdom Alg ers 
to the eatt, and Morocco on the ſouth, and is ſurrounded ON . r parts 
by the ſea. 


Algiers, formerly a kingdom, is bounded on the eaſt by the kingd lom 
of Tunis, on the Sort! h by the Me diterranean, on the tonth by Mount 
Atlas, and on the weſt by the kingdoms of Morocco and Tafilet. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Shaw „this country extends in let 26th 480 miles along il: 
coaſt of the Medi iterranean, and is between 40 and 100 miles i 
breadth. 

Tunis is bounded by the Mediterranean on tlie north and caft; by lle 
kingdom of Algiers on the weſt ; and by Tripoli, with part of Bileduls _ 
gerid, on the ſouth ; being 220 mates] in length from north to ſouth, and 

170 in breadth from eaſt tow eſt. | 

Tripoli, incluc ding ! Barca, is bounded on the north by the Mediterra- 
nean Sea; on the fouth, by the country of the-Beriberies ; on the u. Fo 
by the kingdom of Tunis, Biledulgerid, and tlie territory of the ade 
mis; and on the eaſt by Egy pt; extending about 1100 miles along the 
l and the brendth is from 1 8 300 miles, 

Each capital bears the name of the ftate or 8 to Which! it be⸗ 
longs. | 

The Barbary ſtates form a great political confederacy, howe ver inde- 
pendent each may be as to the exerciſe of its; internal polity; > or 15 
there a greater difference than bappens in different Provinces of the 
fame kngdom, in the cuſtoms and manners of the inhabitants. 


N . . ” Al. 
AIR AN DSEASONS.] The air of Morocco is mild, as is th at ot 2 


$90 \4 
Auguſt. 
So1L, VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- } | Theſe fates, under the ko 
DUCTIONS BY SEA AND I. a God man empire, were ju/ily de- 
nominated the garden of the world; and to have a reſidence there Was 
confidered as the 1 {tate of luxury. 8 he produc e of thei ſoil 
formed thoſe magaziues which furnithed all end and great part of the 
Roman C1 m—_— with corn, wine, and cil. Though the lands are now 
mcultivated, through the oppretiicn and barbarity of their governim- nt, 
yet they are ſtill fertile; not only! in the above-mentioned commodit ties, 
but in d: 7 0 figs, ral fins, almonds, apples, Pears, cherries, pl. inis, cl- 
trons. Iemons, ora inge 35 POMmegran:; AtCs, with oY nty of roots al ind nt bs 
in their kitchen- cardens. Excellent hemp and flax grow on their - 
plains ; ; and, by the report of the Europeans who have lived there ior 
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tome time, the country abounds With all that can ac Id to the pleatures e 
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life ; for the great people find means to evade the ſobriety preſcribed by 
the Mahomedan law, and make free with excellent wines and ſpirits of 
their own growth and manufacture. Algiers produces ſalt-petre, and 
great quantities of excellent ſalt; and lead and iron have been found in 
{everal places of Barbary. ; | 1 

Neither the elephant nor the rhinoceros are to be found in the ſtates of 


Barbary; but their deſerts abound with lions, tigers, leopards, hyznas, 


' and monſtrous ſerpents. The Barbary horſes were formerly very valua- 


ve, and thought equal to the Arabian. Though their breed is now 
{id 10 be decayed, yet ſome very fine ones are occaſionally imported into 


Englund. Dromedaries, aſſes, mules, and kumrahs, a moſt ſerviceable 


n 
2 


begot by an aſs upon a cow, are their beaſts of burden. 

But from the ſervices of the camel they derive the greateſt advantages. 

his uſetul quadruped enables the African to periorm his long and toil- 
ſore journeys acroſs the continent. The camel is, therefore, (ſays Mr. 
Bruce) emphatically called the Ship of the Deſert. te ſeems to have 
been created for this very trade, endued with parts and qualities adapted 
to the office he is employed to diſcharge. he drieft thiſtle, and the 
Varelt thorn, is all the food this uſeful animal requires; and even theſe, 
to fave time, he eats while advancing on his journey, without ſtopping, 


or occaſioning a moment of delay. As it is his lot to crots immenſe de- 


forts, where no water is found, and countries not even moiftened by the 
dew of heaven, he is endued with the power, at one watering-place, to 
lay in a ſtore with which he ſupplies himſelf for thirty days to come. 
To contain this enormous quantity of fluid, nature has formed large eiſ- 
terns within him, from which, once filled, he draws at pleaſure the 


- quantity he wants, and pours it into his ſtomach with the lame effect as 


it he then drew it from a ſpring ; and with this he travels, patiently and 
vicoroully, all day long, carrying a prodigious load upon him, through 
countries inlected with poiſonous winds, and glowing with parching and 
never-cooling ſands. | : : | 
Their cows are but ſmall, and barren of milk. Their ſheep yield in- 
different fleeces, but are very large, as are their goats. Bears, porcupines, 
foxes, apes, hares, rabbits, ferrets, weatels, moles, cameleons, and all 
kinds of reptiles, are found here. Beſides vermin, ſays Dr. Shaw (ſpeak- 
ing of his trayels throngh Barbary), the apprehenſions we are under, in 
one parts at leaſt of this country, of being bitten or ſtung by the ſcor- 
pon, the viper, or the venomous ſpider, rarely failed to interrupt our 
repote ; a refreſhment ſo very grateful, and. ſo highly neceſſary to a 
weary trayeller. Partridges, quails, eagles, hawks, and all kinds of 
Wiid-fowl, are found on this coaſt ; and of the ſmaller birds, the capſa- 
Iparrow is remarkablu for its beauty, and the ſweetneſs of its note, which 
15 thought to exceed that of any other bird; but it cannot live out of its 


dyn climate. The feas and bays of Barbary abound with the fineſt and 


44 435-5 . — - : . : . 
mo detic.ous fiſh of every kind, and were preferred by the ancients to 
Woe of Europe. | SS __ | 


3 „ 8 . n 12 

POPULATION; INHABITANTS, MAN- Morocco was certainly for- 
ns, CUSTOMS, Ap DIVERSIONS. F meriy far more populous than 
it is now, if, as travellers ſay, its capital contained 100,000 hontes, 


gas at preſent it is thought not to contain above 25,000 inhabitants; 
ner can we think that the other parts of the country are more populous, 
it is true, that their king or emperor has 80,000 horſe and foot, of fo- 


; 


r * 8 5 3 . . . 2: 25 
the City ot Algiers 18 faid to contain 100.000 Mahomedans, 15,000 


Jews, and 2009 0 'hriftian flayes ; but no eſtimate can be formed as to 
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the populouſneſs of its territory. Some travellers report that it is inla. 
bited by a friendly hoſpitable people, who are very different in their 
manners and character from thoſe of the metropolis. _ . | 

Tunis is the molt poliſhed republic of all the Barbary ſtates. The ca- 
pital contains 10,000 families and above 3000 tradeſmen's ſhops; and 
its ſuburbs conſiſt of 1000 houſes. The Tuniſians are indeed excep— 
tions to the other ſtates of Barbary; for even the moſt civiliſed of the 
European governments might improve from their manners. Their 
diſtinctions are well kept up, and proper reſpect is paid to the military, 
mercantile, and learned proteflions. They cultivate friendſhip with the 
European ftates ; arts and manufactures have been lately introduced 
among them; and the inhabitants are faid at preſent to be well ac- | 
quainted with the various labours of the loom. The women are hand- 
ſome in their perſons ; and though the men are ſun-burnt, the corn 
plexion of the ladies is very delicate; nor are they lets neat and elegant 
in their dreſs; but they improve the beauty of their eyes by art, particu- 


larly the powder of lead-ore, the ſame pigment, according to the opi- 


nion of the learned Dr. Shaw, that Jezebel made uſe of when the is {aid 
(2 Kings, chap. ix. verſe 30) to have painted her face; the words 0! 
the original being, that ſhe ſet off her eyes with the powder of lezd-ore, 

The gentlemen in general are ſober, orderly, and clean in their perſons, 


their behaviour complaiſant, and a wonderful regularity reigns throvgh 


all the city. e | OS 

Tripoli was once the richeſt, moſt populous, and opulent of all the 
ſtates on the coaſt; but it is now much reduced, and the inhabitants, who 
are ſaid to amount to between 400,000 or 500,000, have all the vices of 
the Algerines. | | 

Their manners aremuch the ſame with thoſe of the Egyptians already 
deſcribed. The ſubjects of the Barbary ſtates, in general ſubſiſting by 
piracy, are allowed to be bold intrepid mariners, and will fight deſpe- 
rately When they meet with a prize at ſea; they are, notwithſtanding, 
far inferior to the Englith and other European ſtates, both in the con- 
ſtruction and management of their veſſels. They are, if we except the 
Tunifians, void of all arts and literature. The miſery and poverty ot 
the inhabitants of Morocco, who are not immediately in the emperor's 
ſervice, are beyond all deſcription ; but thoſe who inhabit the inland 
parts of the country are a”: hoſpitable inoffenſive people; and indeed i 
is a general obſervation, wat the more diſtant the inhabitants of thole 
ſtates are from the ſcats of their government, their manners are the 
more pure. Notwithſtanding their poverty, they have a livelineſs about 
them, eſpecia:ly thoſe who are of Arabic deſcent, that gives them an a 
of contentment ; and, having nothing to loſe, they are peaceable among 
themſelves. The Moors are ſuppoſed to be the original inhabitants, 
but are now blended with the Arabs, and both are cruelly oppreſfed by 
a handful of inſolent domineering Turks, the refuſe of the ſtreets of 
Conſtantinople. _ - „ | | 

DREss.] The dreſs of theſe people is a linen ſhirt, over which they 
tie a filk orcloth veſtment with a ſaſh, and over that a looſe coat. Thelt 
drawers are made of linen, The arms and legs of the wearer are bare, 
but they have {lippers on their feet; and perſons of condition ſometimes 
wear buſkins. They never move their turbans, but pull off their flippers 
when they attend religious duties, or the perſon of their ſovereign. "They 
are ſond of ſtriped and-fancied flks, The dreſs of the women 15 not 
very different from that of the men, but their drawers are longer, and 
they wear a ſort of cawl on their heads infiead of a turban. I he chic! 
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furniture of their houſes conſiſts of carpets and mattreſſes, on which 
they fit and lie. In eating, their ſlovenlineſs is diſguſting. They are 
prohibited gold and ſilver veſſels; and their meat, which they ſwallow 
by handfuls, is boiled or roaſted to rags. | | 


Ret1G10N.-] The inhabitants of theſe ſlates are Mahomedans; but 
many ſubjects of Morocco follow the tenets of one Hamed, a modern 


ſectariſt, and an enemy to the ancient doctrine of the Caliphs. All of 


them have much reſpect for idiots ; and, in ſome caſes, their protection 
ſcreens offencers from puniſhment for the moſt notorious crimes. The 
Moors of Barbary, as the inhabitants of thele ſtates. are now promiſcu- 
oully called (becauſe the Saracens firſt entered Europe from Maurita- 
nia, the country of the Moors), have in general adopted the very worſt 
parts of the Mahomedan religion, and ſeem to have retained only as 
much of it as countenances - their vices. Adultery in the women is 
puniſhed with death ; but though the men are indulged with a plurality 
of wives and concubines, they commit the moſt unnatural crimes with. 
impunity. All foreigners are allowed the open profeſſion of their re- 
ligion. 3 | 
LanGuaGE.] As the ſtates of Barbary poſſeſs thoſe countries that 
formerly went by the name of Mauritania and Numidia, the ancient 
African language is ſtill ſpoken in ſome of the inland countries, and 
even by ſome inhabitants of the city of Morocco. In the ſea- port 
towns, and maritime countries, a baſtard kind of Arabic is ſpoken ; 
and ſeafaring people are no ſtrangers to that medley of living and dead 
languages, Italian, French, Spaniſh, &c. that is ſo well known, in all the 
ports of the Mediterranean, by the name of Lingua Franca. 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, This article is well worth the 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. auch of an antiquary, but the 
ſubjects of it are difficult of acceſs. The reader can ſcarcely doubt that 
the countries which contained Carthage, and the pride of the Phœni- 
cian, Greek, and Roman works, are replete with the moſt curious re- 
mains of antiquity : but they lie ſcattered amidft ignorant, barbarous 
inhabitants. Some memorials of the Mauritanian and Numidian great- 
neſs are ſtill to be met with, and many ruins which bear evidence of 
their ancient grandeur and populouſneſs. Theſe point out the old 
Julia Cæſarea of the Romans, which was little inferior in magnificence 
to Carthage itſelf. A few of the aqueducts of Carthage are ſtill remain- 
Ing, particularly at Manuba, a conntry-houſe of the Bey, four miles 
from Tunis; but no veſtige of its walls. The ſame is the fate of Utica, 
famous for the retreat and death of Cato; and many other renowned 
cities of antiquity ; and ſo over-run is the country with barbariſm, that 
their very fites are not known, even by their ruins, amphitheatres, and 


other public buildings, which remain ftill in tolerable preſervation. 


Beſides thoſe. of claflical antiquity, many Saracen monuments, of the 


mot ſtupendous magnificence, are likewiſe found in this vaſt tract: 


theſe were erected under the caliphs of Bagdad, and the ancient kings 


of the country, before it was ſubuued by the Turks, or reduced to its 


preſent torm of government. Their walls form the principal fortifica- 
tons in the country, both inland and maritime. We know of few or 
no natural curiolitics belonging to this country, excepting its Jalt-pits, 
which in ſome places take up an area of fix miles. Dr. Shaw mentions 
iprings found here, that are ſo hot as to boil a large piece of mutton very 
tender in a quarter of an hour. ä 5 
CI TIES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, ] Mention has already been made 
of Morocco, the capital of that kingdom, but now almoſt in ruins, the 
| . | | 8 
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court having removed to 3 a city of Fez. Incredible t thing 
are recorded of the magnificent palaces in both cities; but by the beit 
accounts the common Þ ;cople live ina very flovenly manner. 

The city of Algiers 15 not above a mile and a half! in ene thong), 
it is computed to contain near 120,000 inhabitants, 15,000 houſe; „ and 
107 moſques. The public baths are large, and handſomely paved wit, 
marble. The proſpect of the country and ſea from Algiers is very beau: 
tiful, the city being built on the declivity of a mountain ; but, thous! 
for ſeveral ages it has braved ſome of the greateſt powers in Chriſien. 
dom, it could make but a faint defence againſt a regular fiege ; and it i; 
ſaid that three Engliſh fitty-gun thins might batter it about the cars of 
its inhabitants from the harbour. The Spaniards, however, atuackedit, 
in 17/5, by land aud by fea, but were repulſed with great Joſs, thong!) 
they had near 20,000 foot and 2000 horſe, and 47 king” s thips, of git. 
ferent rates, and 346 tranſports. In the years 1783 and 117 84, they 
alſo renewed their attacks by ſca to Aſi the city and galleys ; hut 
after ſpending a quantity of ammunition, bombs, &. were brenn to 
retire without either its capture or deſtruction. The mole of the lar 
bour is 500 paces in length, extending from the continent to {im 
Hand where there is a caſtle and large battery. 

The kingdom of Tunis, which is naturally the fineſt of all theſe fiate 


's 
contains the remains of many noble cities, ſome of them fill in good 


condition. Tunis, built near the original fite of Carthage, has a wal 
and fortifications, and is about three miles in circumference. The 
houſes are not magnificent, but neat and commodious; as is the public 
exchange for merchants and their goods: but, like Algiers, it is di- 
freiled For want of freſh water; that on rain, prefery * in Ciſterns, 15 
chiefly uſed by the inhabitants. 

The city of ren confiſts of an old and new town, the 3 being 
the moſt flouriſhing ; but great inconveniences attend its fitus ion, par 
ticularly the want of ſweet water. The city of Oran, lying up = Ui 's 
coaſt, is about a mile in circumference, and is fortified both. by art ant 
nature. Jt was a place of conſiderable trade, and the object of many 
bloody diſputes between the Spaniards and the Moors, © Conſtzni, 
was the ancient Cirta, and one of the ſtrongeſt cities of Numidia, vein 
inaccefſible on all fides, excepting the ſouth-weſt. 

Beſides the above towns and cities, many others, formerhy of pet 
renown, lic icattered up and down this immenſe tract of cot n. try. The 
city of Fez, at preſent the capi al of the kingdom fo called, 15 ſaid re 
contain near 300,000 inhabitants, Ftefides mer chants and fore ign 7 
moſques amount to 500; one of them m agnificent bey ond deferip pi 
and about a mile and a half in circumite 'TENCE, ee 18 efteeniui 
the great emporium of all Barbary. vallee was formerly! mods FT 
the piracics 01 118 inhabitants. 1 73 NY ie + litu ated about tn om 1168S will 10 
in the ſtraits of Gibraltar, was give 1 by the crown of Portugal as pot 
of the dowry of queen Catharine, conſort to Charles II. of Engl 5 
It was intended to be to the Enghſh what Gibraltar is now; and 3* 
muſt have been a moſt noble acquiſition, had not the nifunder tag, 
ings between the king and his-partiament oceafioned him to blos VU 
its fortifica tions and demoliſh its harbour 5 fo that, from being ee 
tlie fincſt cities in Africa, it is now little better than a fiſhing- tou, 
21 upon the ſame ſtrait, almoſt onpoſite to Gibraltar, 18 fill int 
hands of the Spaniards, bu t often, if not always, beſieged or blocked 
up by the Moors. Tetuan, which lies within twenty miles of Cer 5 


th 
is now but an od nary town, contaming about 800 houtes : but 
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mhabitants are ſaid to be rich, and tolerably civiliſcd in their man- 
TS. | 
The provinces of Suz, Tabilet, and Geſula, form no part of the ſtates 
of Barbary, though the king of Morocco pretends to be their fovereign; 
nor do they contain any thing that 15 particularly curious. Zaara is a 
deſert country, thinly peopled, and alnoit deſtitute both of water and 
provifions. | 555 „„ 
MANUPACTURES AND COMMERCE. ] The lower ſubjects of theſe ſtates 
know very few imaginary wants, and depend partly upon their piracies 
to be ſupplied with neceſſary utenſils and manufactures ; ſo that their 
exports conflit chiefly of leather, fine mais, embroidered handkerchiets, 
{word-knots, and carpets, which are cheaper and fofter than thoſe of 
Turkey, though not ſo good in other reſpects. As they leave almoſt 
all their commercial affairs to the Jews and Chriſtians ſettled among 
them, the latter have eſtablithed filk and linen works, which ſupply. the 
higher ranks of their own ſubjects. They have no ſhips, that, proper- | 
ly ſpeaking, are employed in commerce; ſo that the French and Engliſh |. 
carry on the greateſt part of their trade. Their exports, beſides thoſe 
already mentioned, confift in elephants” teeth, oſtrich feathers, copper, 
tin, wool, hides, honey, wax, dates, raiſins, olives,” almonds, gum 
arabic and ſandarach. The inhabitants of Morocco are likewiſe ſaid 
to carry on a conſiderable trade by caravans to Mecca, Medina, and 
fome inland parts of Africa, from whence they bring back vaſt numbers 
of negroes, who ſerve in their armies, and are flaves in their houſes and 
fields. | Th 
In return for their exports, the Europeans furniſh them with timber, 
artiilery of all kinds, gunpowder, and whatever they want, either in their 
public or private capacities. The duties paid by the Engliſh in the 
ports of Morocco, are but half of thoſe paid by other Europeans. It is 
a general obſervation, that no nation is fond of trading with thete 
Hates, not only on account of their capricious deſpotiſm, but the vil- 
lany of their individuals, both natives and Jews, many of ' whom 
take al] opportunities of cheating, and, when detected, are ſeldom pu- 
niſhed. 5 
It has been often thought ſurpriſing, that the Chriſtian powers ſhould 
infer their marine to be inſulted by theſe barbarians, who take the ſhips 
0! 21 nations with whom they are at peace, or rather, who do not pay 
Wenn hibfhdy either in money or commodities. We cannot account 
ur this forbearance otherwiſe than by ſuppoting, firit, that a breach 
th them might provoke the Porte, who pretends to be the lord para- 
Mat tecondly, that no Chriſtian power would be fond of ſeeing Al- 
ers, auchthe reſt of that coaſt, in poſſeſſion of another; and, thirdly, 
hetteng could be got by a bombardment, of any of their towns, as 
oO mibitnt would inſtandly carry their effects into the deſerts and 
BOUNNEUNS, Jo that the benefit reſulting from the conqueſt muſt be te- 
0109 and precarions. Indeed, expeditions againft Algiers have been 


THO. 


Li}! rt 2 Tr «} = Ws D 48 - 1 3 ; a; 8 5 * 1 Ry, : = Kr 9 
HWTIOREN by the Spaniards, but they were ill- conducted and unſucceſs- 
tu, as before noticed. | | 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] In Morocco, government can- 
nol be tad to exiſt, The emperors have for ſome. ages been parties 
ges, and even exccutioners with their own hands, in all criminz. 
Manes: nor is their brutality more incredible than the ſubmiſlion with 
nich their ſubjects bear it. In the abſence of the emperor, every mi- 
Iitzry oiheer has the power of life and death in his hand, and it is ſel- 
dom that they regard the form of a judicial proceeding, Some veſtiges, 
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however, of the caliphate government ſtill continue; for in. . Places 
where no military officer reſides, the mufti or high- prieſt is the. foun- 
tain of all juſtice, and under him the cadis, or civil officers, who act 23 
our juſtices of the peace. Though the emperor of Morocco is net! im- 
mediately ſubject to the Porte, yet he acknowledges the Grand Aignor 
to be his ſuperior, and he pays him a diſtant allegiance as the chief re- 
preſentative of Mahomed. What has been ſaid of Morocco is applicable 
to Fez, both kingdoms being now under one emperor. 

Though Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli have each of them a Peri ith 
paſha or dey, who governs in the name of the Grand-fignor, yet very 
little regard is paid by his ferocions ſubjects to his authority. He can- 
not even be ſaid to be nominated by the Porte. When 3 vacancy of 
the government happens, which it commonly does by murder, every 
ſoldier in the army has a vote in choofing the Tucceeding dey ; and 
though the election is often attended with bl oo df. ed, yet it is no ſooner 
fixed than he is cheerfully recogniſed and obeyed. It is true, he muſt 
be confirmed by the Porte; but that is ſeldom refuted, as the divan is 
no ſtranger to the diſpoſitions of the people. The power of the dey is 
deſpotic; and the income of the dey of Algiers amounts to about 150,000}, 
a year, without greatly oppreſſing his ſubjc ts, who are very tenacious 
of their property. Theſe deys pay flight annual tributes to the Porte, 
When the Grand- ſignor i is at war with a Chriſtian power, he requires 
their aliiltance, as he does that of the king of Morocco; but he is obcy- 
ed only as they think proper. Subordinate to the deys are others, both 
military and civil; and in all matters of importance the dey is expected 
to take the advice of a common council which conſiſts of thirty paſhas, 
Theſe pathas ſeldom fail of forming parties amongſt the ſoldiers, againſi 
the reigning dey, whom they ma ake no {cruple of att: iſſinating, even in 
council; and the ſtrongeſt candidate then fills the place. Sometimes he 
is depoſed; ſometimes, though but very ſeldom, he reſigns his author: 
ty to ſave his life, and it is ſeldom he dies a natural death upon the thront. 
The authority of the dey is unlimited; but kn unſucceſsful expedition, 
or too pacific a. conduct, ſeld on! fails to put an end to his life and 
government. 

Revenues: ] Thoſe of Algicrs hw been already mentioned, bu: 
they are now ſaid to be excee ded by thoſe of Tunis. They confift of 2 
certain proportion of the prizes taken from Chriſtians, a ſmall capitation 
tax, and the cuſtoms paid by the Englith, French, and other nations, 
who art ſuffered to trade with thoſe ſtates. As to the king of Morocco, 
we can form no idea of his revenues, becauſe none of his ſubjects can 
be ſaid to poſſeſs any property. From the manner of his liviug, his at- 
tendance. an: appearance, we may conclude he does not ood? in 
riches. The rautom of Chriſtian flaves are his perquiſites. He ſome- 


times ſhares in the vetlels of the other Rates, which entitles him to part 9: 


their prizes. He claims a tenth of the g00 ds of his Mahomedan fub- 
jects, i tx crowns a year from every cw. merchan He has likewile 
contfidera able 5 | coma in ite Negroland-and other caravans, eſpecially the 

. f wat rds the fonth, It is th ought that the whole of his orc li- 
Bary revenue, in money, does not exceed 105,000]. a year. A detach- 
ment of the army of theſe itates is annually ſent into cach province 10 
collect the tribute from we Moors and Arabs; and the Prizes they take 


at ita tmetines equa! tae taxcs laid upon the natives. 


"MIZITARY STRENGTH By the beſt accounts we have received, 
AT EfrA AND LAND. the king of Morocco can bring into - 
id 100, UCO men ;Þ but the lircngth Of his army conſitts of cavalry 
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mounted by his negro ſlaves. Thoſe wretches are brought young to 


Morocco, know no other ſtate but ſervitude, and no other maſter but 


that king, and prove the firmeſt ſupport of his tyranny. About the year 
1727, all the naval force of Morocco conſiſted only of three ſmall ſhips, 


which lay at Sallee, and, being full of men; ſometimes brought in prizes. 


The Algerines maintain about 6500 foot, conſiſting of Turks and co- 


Joglies, or the ſons of ſoldiers. Part of them ſerve as marines on board 


their veſſels. About 1000 of them do garriſon duty, and part are em- 
ployed in fomenting differences among the neighbouring Arab princes. 
Beſides theſe, the dey can bring 2000 Moorith horſe into the field; bat, 
as they are enemies to the Turks, they are little truſted. Thoſe troops 
are under excellent diſcipline, and the deys of all the other Barbary 
lates maintain a force in proportion to their abilities; ſo that a few 
years ago they refuſed to ſend any tribute to the Turkiſh emperor, who 
ſeems to be ſatisfied with the ſhadow of obedience which they pay him. 
It is very remarkable, that though the Carthaginians, who inhabited 
this very country of Barbary, had greater fleets and more extenſive com- 
merce than any other nation, or than all the people upon the face of the 
earth, when that ſtate flouriſhed, the preſent inhabitants have 1ſcarcely 


any merchant ſhips belonging to them, nor indeed any other than what 


Sallee, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli fit out for piracy ; which, though 
increaſed fince the laſt attack of the Spaniards, are now but few and 
ſmall, and ſome years ago did not exceed fix ſhips, from thirty. ſix to 


| fifty guns. The admiral's ſhip belongs to the government; the other 


captains are appointed by private owners, but ſubject to military law. 
With ſuch a contemptible fleet, theſe infidels not only haraſs the na- 
_ of Europe, but oblige them to pay a kind of tribute by way of pre- 
ents, 5 | | 

| HisToxy.] Under the Roman emperors, the ſtates of Barbary form- 
ed the faireſt jewels in the imperial diadem. It was not till the ſeventh 
century that, after theſe ſtates had been by turns in poſſeſſion of the 
Vandals and the Greek emperors, the caliphs or Saracens of Bagdad 


_ conquered them, and from thence became maiters of almoſt all Spain, 


irom whence their poſterity was totally driven about the year 1492, 
when the exiles ſettled among their friends and countrymen on the Bar- 
bary coaſt, This naturally begot a perpetual war between them and the 
Spaniards, who preſſed them ſo hard, that they called to their a{l:ftance 
the two tamous brothers Barbaroſſa, who were admirals of the Turkiſh 
tleet, and who, after breaking the Spaniih yoke, impoſed upon the in- 
habitants of all thoſe ſtates (excepting Morocco) their own. Some at- 
iempts were made by the emperor Charles V. to reduce Algiers and 


Tunis, but they were unſucceſsful; and, as obſerved, the inhabitants 


have in fact thaken off the Turkith yoke likewiſe. 

The emperors or kings of Morocco are the ſucceſſors of thoſe ſove- 
*c1gns of that country who were called xeriffs, and whoſe powers re- 
lembled that of the caliphate of the Saracens. They have been, in ge- 
neral, a tet of bloody tyrants; though they have had among them ſome 
able princes, particularly Muley Moluc, who defeated and killed Don 
Sebaſtian, king of Portugal. They have lived in almoſt a continual 
late of warfare with the kings of Spain and other Chriſtian princes ever 
ſince : nor does the crown of Great Britain ſometimes diſdain, as in the 
fear 1709, to purchale their friendſhip with preſents. 


f 80 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. | 
Miles. | Degrees. Sq. Miles 


Length 920 Len 6 : 21 20 North latitude, DD 
Breadth 900 26 and 44 Eaſt longitude. 378,000 


BouxpaRtts.) IT is bounded on the North by the kingdom of Sen- 
naar, or Nubia ; on the Eaſt partly by the Red Sea, 


and partly by Duncala; on the Weſt, by Gorham; and on the South, 


by the kingdom of Gingiro, and Alaba. 

It evitains (according to Mr. Bruce, from whom the following ac. 
count is chiefly taken) the following provinces, viz, | : 

1. Maſuah; 2. Tigre; 3. Samen; 4. Begemder ; 5. Amhara; 6. Wy. 
Jaka ; 7. Gojam; 8. Damot; 9. Maitha; 10. Dembea ; 11. Kuara: 
12. Nara. TE e | 5 | 

AIR AND SEASONS. ] The rainy ſeaſon continues for fix months of 


the year, from April to September, which is ſucceeded, without inter. 


val, by a clondlets tky and vertical ſun; and cold nights, - which as im- 
mediateſy follow theig ſcorching days. The earth, notwithſta inding the 
heat of theſe days, is yct perpetually cold, fo as to feel difagreeadly to | 
the ſoles of the tect; oartly owing to the fix months' rain, when 19 
ſun appears, and partly to the perpetual equality of nights and days, 

QuvaprUPEtDs.] There is no country in the world which produces a 
greater number or variety of quadrupeds, whether tame or wild, than 
Abyſtinia. Of the tame or cow-kind, great abundance preſent them- 
ſelves ex ery where, ditering in ze, ſome having horns of various di- 
menſions, ſome without horns at all; differing alto in the colour and 
length of their hair. 

Among the wild IVY are prodigious numbers of the gaze} or ar. 
telope kind : ; the bohur, ſaſſa, feeho, and madequa, and many others, 


The hyæna is ſtill more numerous. There are few varieties of the dog 


or fox kind. Of thete the moſt numerous is the deep, or, as he 1s c call 
the jackal ; this is preciſely the fame in all reſpects as the deep of Þ2 
bary and Syria, who are heard hunting in great numbers, and wine 
in the evening and morning. The wild boar, ſmaller and ſmoother in 
the hair than that of f Barbary or Europe, but differing in nothing clte, 15 
met frequent!) y in ſwamps or banks of rivers covered with wood. 

The elephant, rhinoceros, giraffa, or camelopardalis, are inhabitants 
of the low hot country; nor is the lion, leopard, or ſaadh, w hich is the 
pat:ther, ſeen in the hi 2h and cultivated country. The hippopotant> 
and crocodile abound in | all the riv ers, not only of Abyſſinia, but as low 
down as Nubia and Egypt. There are many of the aſs kind in the low 
country towards the frontiers of Atbara, but no zebras ; theſe are Ui 
inhabitants of Faznelo and Narca. 

Put of all the other quadrupeds, there is none nents 1 the hyæna for 
its mercileſs ferocity. They were a plague, ſays our author, pe caking of 
theſe ammals, in Aby ſfinia, in every lituation, both in the city and the 
field, and I think ſurpailed the ſheep in number. Gondar was full of 
them from the time it turned dark to the dawn of day, ſeeking the dit- 
ferent pivces of flaughtered carcaſes which this crucl and unclean peo- 
ple ex poſe in the ſtreets withou t burial: 

It is a conſtant obſervation in Numidia, that the "HEN avoids and flies 
from the face of man, till by ſome accident they have becn brovg ht l 
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| preſervation, 
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engage, and the beaſt has prevailed againſt him i then that feeling of ſu- 
periority imprinted by the Creator in the heart of ail animals for man s 
| ſeems to forſake him. The lion, having once taſted hu- 
man blood, relinquiſhes the purſuit after the flock. b 1e repairs to ſome 
highway or frequented path, and has been known, in the kingdom ot 
Tunis, to interrupt the road to a market for ſeveral weeks; and in this 
he perfiſts till hunters or loidiers are jont ont to deſtroy him. ; 
B1zps. | The number of birds in Abyflinia exceeds that of other ani- 
mals beyond proportion. The high and low conntries are equally ftored 
with them: the firſt kind are the carnivorous birds. Many ſpecies of 
the cagle and hawk, many more ſtill of the vulture Kind, as it were, 
over-:iock all parts of the country. That ſpecies of glede called had- 
daya, fo frequent in Egypt, comes very punctually into Ethiopia, at the 
return of the ſun, after the tropical rains. The niffar, or golden eagle, 
is not only the largeſt of the eagle kind, but one of the largeſt birds thut 
flics. From wing to wing he is eight feet four inches. The black e : 
rachamah, erkoom, moroc, ſheregrig, and waalia, are particul . de- 
ſcribed by the hiſtorian of Abyffinia, to whoſe celebrated work wo r 
the reader who is defirous of information concerning them. 
There is no great plenty of water-fowl in Abyſlinia, eſpecially 0: | 
web-footed. kind. Vaſt variety of ſtorks cover the plains in May, WII 
the rains become conſtant. | All the deep and grafly bogs have ſnipes 1 
them; and there are ſwallows of many kinds unknown in Europe; 
thoſe that are common in Europe appear in paſſage at tae very ſeaſon 
when they take their flight from thence. There are few owls in Abyſ- 
$1912 ; but thole are of an immenſe ſize and beauty. There are no geeſe, 
wild or tame, excepting what is called the Golden Gooſe, Goote of the 
Nile, or Gooſe of the Cape, common in all the South of Africa: theſ 
build their neſts upon trees, and, when not in water, generally it upon 


them, 


* 


IISsEC TS.] From the claſs of inſets, we ſhall ſolect the molt remark- 
able, viz. the tlaltſalya, or fly, which is an infect that furniſhes a ſtrik- 
ing proof how fallacious it is to judge by appearances. If we confider 
its ſmall ſize, its weakneſs, want of variety or beauty, nothing in the 
creation is more coatemptible or inſignificant. Yet pailing from thete to 
his hiſtory, and to the account of his powers, we wutt confels the very 
great injuſtice we do him from want of confideration. We are obliged, 
with the greateſt ſurpriſe, to acknowledge, that thoſe huge animals, the 
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i the rhinoceros, the lion, and tiger, inhabiting ihe ſame 
04s, are ſtill vaſtly his inferiors, and that the appearance of this ſmall 


miect, nay, his very ſound, though he is not ſeen, occaſions more tre- 
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PIG, movement, and diforder, both in the human and brute creation, 
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tam woud whole herds of theſe monſtrous animals collected together, 


Vovol their number was in a ten-fold proportion greater than it real- 


ly is. 
This inſect has not been deſcribed by any naturaliſt, It is in fze 
850 little larger than a bee, of a thicker proportion. As ſoon as this 
Plague appears, and their bnzzing is heard, all the cattle forſake their 
tood, and run wildly about the plain, till they die, worn out with fa- 
0 ee, eee, No remedy remains but to leave the black 
1 ee : o TOY the ſands of Atbara ; and there they remain 
er,, alt, this cruel enemy never daring to purſue them far- 
| wugh the ſize of the camel is immente, his {trength vaſt, and 


his h v PAY REY . ; : a , I 
bod Covered-with a thick flein, defended with ſtrong hair, yet ſtill 


dre is not Capable to ſuſtain the violent punctures the fly makes with his 
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pointed proboſcis. He muſt loſe no time in removing to the ſands of 
Atbara.; for, when once attacked by this fly, his body, head, and legs 
break out into large boſſes, which ſwell, break, and putrify, to the cer. 
tain deſtruction of the creature. | 
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of the Nile, where there are large plantations of it, and is there, almof/ 
excluſive of every thing elſe, the food of the Galla inhabiting that pro. 
vince, When ſoft, like the turnep well-boiled, if eaten with milk or 
butter, it is the beſt of food, wholeſome, nourithing, and eaſily digeſt- 
ed. The Tzf is a grain commonly ſown all over Abyflinia, where it 
ſeems to thrive equally on all forts of ground; from it is made the 
| bread which is commonly uſed throughout this country. The Abyt. 
finians indeed have plenty of wheat, and ſome of it of an excellent qua- 
lity. They likewiſe make as fine wheat-bread as any in the world, both 
for colour and taſte; but the uſe of wheat-bread is chiefly confined to 
people of the tirit rank, The acacia tree is very common in Abyllinia, 
as are ſeveral other curious productions of the vegetable world. . 
Laxes.] The lake of Tzana (not to mention thoſe of Gooderoo, and 
Court Ohha) is by much the largeſt expanſe of water known in this 
country. Its extent, however, has been greatly exaggerated. Its greateſt 
breadth is thirty-five miles, and its extent in length is forty-nine. The 
Nile, by a current always viſible, croffes the end of it. In the dry 
months, from October to March, the lake thrinks greatly in fize ; but 
after that all thoſe rivers are full which are on every fide of it, and fall 
into the lake, like radii drawn to a centre; it then ſwells, and extends 
itſelf into the plain country, and has, of courſe, a much larger ſurface. 
There are about eleven inhabited iſlands in the lake. All theſe iſlands 
were formerly uſed as priſons for the great people, or for a voluntary 10. | 
treat on account of ſome diſguſt or great misfortune, or as places of | 
ſecurity to depoſit their valuable effects during troubleſome times. | 
CATARACTS OF THE NILE.] Omiting thoſe of inferior note, We | 
' ſhall here give the reader ſome account of the great cataract of Alata, 
which was the moſt magnificent fight that Mr. Bruce ever beheld. The 
height has been rather exaggerated. The millionaries ſay the fall is 
about ſixteen ells or fifty feet. The meaſuring is, indeed, very difficult; 
but by the poſition of long ſticks, and poles of different lengths, at dif- 
ferent heights of the rock, from the water's edge, Mr. Bruce thinks he 
may venture to ſay that it is nearer forty feet than any other meaſure. 
The river had been conſiderably increaſed by rains, and fell in one a 
ſheet of water, without any interval, above half an Engliſh mile in f 
breadth, with a force. and a noiſe that was truly terrible, and which ftup- ki 
ned, and made him for a time perfectly dizzy. A thick tame or haze * 
covered the fall all round, and hung over the courſe of the ſtream, both th 
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above and below, marking its track, though the water is not ſeen, Ihe is 


river, though ſwelled with rain, preſerved its natural clearneſs, and tell, ta 
e ſolid rock, 


as far as he could diſcern, into a deep pool, or baſon, in th 
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which was full, and in twenty different eddies to the very foot of the 


precipice; the ſtream, when it fell, ſeeming part of it to run back with 
great fury upon the rock, as well as forward in the line of its courſe, 
raiſing a wave, or violent ebullition, by chating againſt each other. 
SOURCES OF THE NILE.] The Agows of Damot pay divine honours 
to the Nile ; they worthip the river, and thouſands of cattle have been 
offered, and {till are offered, to the ſpirit ſuppoſed to reſide at the ſources. 


The village of Geeſh, though not farther diſtant than 600 yards, is not 


in fight of the ſources of the Nile. In the middle of a marſh near the 


bottom of the mountain of Geeſh, ariſes a hillock of a circular form, 


about three feet from the ſurface of the marſh itſelf, though apparently 
founded much deeper in it. The diameter of this is ſomething ſhort of 
twelve feet; it is ſurrounded by a ſhallow trench, which collects the 


water, and voids it eaſtward ; it is firmly built with fod or earthen turf, 


brought from the ſides, and conſtantly kept in repair, and this is the al- 
tar upon which all their religious ceremonies are performed. In the 


middle of this altar is a hole, obviouſly made, or at leaſt enlarged, bx 


the hand of man. It is kept clear of graſs or other aquatic plants, and 
the water in it is perfectly clear and limpid, but has no ebullition or 
motion of any kind diſcernible upon its furface. This mouth or open- 


ing of the ſource is ſome parts of an inch leſs than three feet in diame- 


ter, and the water ſtood about two inches from the lip or brim, The 
ſpring is about fix feet fix inches deep. | 


Ten feet diſtant from the firſt of theſe ſprings, is the ſacred fountain, 


about eleven inches in diameter; but this is eight feet three inches 
deep. And about twenty feet diſtant from the firit, is the third ſource, 
its mouth being ſomething more than two feet large, and it is five feet 
eicht inches deep. With a braſs quadrant of three feet radius, he found 


the exact latitude of the principal fountain of the Nile to be 10˙ 59 25”, 


though the Jeſuits have ſuppoſed it 12” N. by a random gueſs. The 
longitude he aſcertained to be 36˙ 55" 30 Eaſt of the meridian of 
Greenwich“. | 

Cavsts OF THE INUNDATIONS OP THE NILE.] The ſun being 
nearly ſtationary for ſome days in the tropic of Capricorn, the air there 


becomes ſo much rarefied, that the heavier winds, charged with watery 


particles, ruth in upon it from the Atlantic on the weft, and from the 


Indian Ocean on the eaſt, Having thus gathered ſuch a quantity of va- 


pours as it were to a focus, the ſun now puts them in motion, and 
drawing them after it in its rapid progreſs northward, on the 7th of Ja- 
nuary, for two years together, ſeemed to have extended its power to the 
atmoſphere of Gondar, when, for the firſt time, there appeared in the 


iky, white, dappled, thin clouds, the ſun being then diſtant 34 from the 


zenith, without any one cloudy or dark ſpeck having been ſeen for ſe- 
reral months before. Advancing to the line with increaſed velocity, 
and deſcribing larger ſpirals, the ſun brings on a few drops of rain at 
Gondar the 11+ of March, being then diſtant 5” from the zenith; theſe 
ae greedily abſorbed by the thirſty ſoil ; and this ems to be the far- 


* There is another branch of the Nile, called the Bar e a%;ad, or White River; the 
jources of which, according to Mr, Browne, lie about ten day's journey ſouth of the 
country of Dar-Far, The place is called Donga, and is the reſidence of a chief as 
kling of an idolatrous nation, The country there is very mountainous, and in the ſpot 
5 ny yer riſes are ſaid to be torty diſtinct hills : theſe are called Kumri. From 
"por RD of ſprings Tue, which, uniting into one great channel, form the 
to be 45 x; 4 he people are quite naked, black, and idolaters. The place is laid 
een nty. lays removed from the confines of Bornou. All the road thither is moun- 

nous, It lies in about 7 deg. north lat, and 25 deg. eaſt lon, ; 


— 
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theſt extent of the ſun's influence capable of cauſing rain, which then 
only falls in large drops, and laſts but a few minutes: the rainy ſeaſon A 
however, begins moſt ſeriouſly upon its arrival at the zenith of every N 


place, and theſe rains continue conſtant and increaſing after he has 
paſſed it, in his progreſs north ward. | Ms, 

In April, all the rivers in Amhara, Begemder, and Laſta, are firſt di. 
coloured, and then beginning to ſwell, join the Nile, in the ſeveral parts 
of its courſe neareſt them; the river then, from the height of its angle of 
inclination, forces itſelf through the ſtagnant lake without mixing with 
it. In che beginning of May, hundreds of ſtreams pour themſelves from 
Gojam, Damot, Maitſha, and Dembea, into the lake Tzana, which had 
become low by intenſe evaporation, but now begins to fill inſenſibly, 
and contributes a large quantity of water to the Nile, before it fall; 
down the cataract of Alata. In the beginning of June, the ſun having 
now paſled all Abytlinia, the rivers there are all full; and then is the 
time of the greateſt rains in Abyflinia, while it is for ſome days, as it 
were, ſtationary in the tropic of Cancer. 5 

Immediately after the ſun has paſſed the line, he begins the rainy 
ſeaſon to the ſouthward, ſtil! as he approaches the zenith of each place: 
but the ſituation and neceſſities of this country being varied, the man- 
ner of promoting the inundation is changed. A high chain of moun- 
tains runs from above ©* ſouth all along the middle of the continent to- 
wards the Cape of Good Hope, and interſects the ſouthern parts of the 
peninſula, nearly in the ſame manner that the river Nile does the'north- 
ern. A ftrong wind from the fouth, ſtopping the progreſs of the con- 
denſed vapours, daihes them againit the cold tummits of th's ridge of 
mountains, and forms many rivers which eſcape in the direction either 
caſt or weſt as the level pre!-nts itſelf. If this is towards the welt, they 
fall down the fides of the mountains, into the Atlantic, and if on the eaſt, 
into the Indian Ocean. | 

CrT1Es AND TowNs.] GONDAR, the metropolis of Abyſſinia, 1s 
ſituated upon a hill of conſiderable height, the top of it nearly plain, on 
which the town is placed. It confiſts of about ten thouſand families in 
time of peace; the honſes are chiefly of clay, the roofs thatched in tie 
form of cones, which is always the conſtruction within the tropical 
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rains. On the weſt of the town is the king's houſe, formery d | 
ſtructure of conſiderable conſequence. It was a ſquare building flanked 
with ſquare towers. It was formerly four ſtories high, and from the top 
of it had a magnificent view of all the country ſouthward to the lake ( 
Tzana. Great part of this houſe is now in ruins, having been burnt at 
different times; but there is ſtill ample lodging in the two loweft floors 
of it, the audience-chamber being above one hundred and twenty feet 0 
long. 5 5 5 | | a 
The palace and all its contiguous buildings are ſarrounded by a ſub- 0 
ſtantial ſtone wall thirty feet high, with battlements upon the outer-wall, If 
and a parapet roof between the outer and inner, by which you can 80 Ev 
along the whole, and look into the ſtreet. There appear to have been 1 
never any embraſures for canuon, and the four ſides of the walls 3 | 
above an Engliſh mile and a half in length. Gondar, by a number 0 4. 
obſervations of the ſun and ſtars mace by day and night, in the 1 1 
of three years, with an aſtronomical quadrant of three feet radius, an 70 
two excellent teleſcopes, and by a mean of all their ſmall differences, b ne 
in N. lat. 12 34 30“: and by many obſervations of the ſatellites E Fan 
Jupiler, eſpecially the firſt, both in their immerſions and emer ol 1 
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during that period, its longitude was found to be 37 337 O eaſt from 
the meridian of Greenwich. | 
PIA Nis the firſt town in Abyflinia, on the fide of Taranta. Dixan 


is built on the top of a hill perfectly in form of a fugar-loat; a deep 


valley ſurrounds it every where like a trench, and the road winds ſpi- 
rally up the hill till it ends among the houſes. It is true of Dixan, as or 
moſt frontier towns, that the bad people of both contiguous countries 


reſort thither. The town conſiſts of Moors and Chriſtians, and is very 
well peopled ; yet the only trade of either of theſe ſects is a very extra- 


ordinary one, that of ſelling children. The Chriſtians bring ſuch as they 
have ſtolen in Abyflinia to Dixan as to a ſure depoſit ; and the Moors 
r-ceive them there, and carry them to a certain market at Maſuah, 
whence they are ſent over to Arabia or India. The prieſts of the pro- 
vince of Tigre, eſpecially thoſe near the rock Damo, are ovenly con- 
cerned in this infamous practice. Dixan is in lat. 14 57” 55” north, and 


long. 40® 7” 30“ eaſt of the meridian of Greenwich. : 


AXUM is ſuppoſed to have been once the capital of Abyſſinia, and 
its ruins are now very extenſive; but, like the cities of ancient times, 


conſiſt altogether of public buildings. In one ſquare, which ſeems to 


have been the centre of the town, there are forty obelitks, none of 
which have any hiereglyphics upon them. They are all of one piece of 
granite, and, on the top of that which is ſtanding, there is a patera, ex- 


_ ceedingly well carved, in the Greek taſte. Axum is watered by a ſmall 


ſtream, which flows all the year from a fountain in the narrow valley 
where ſtand the rows of obelitks. The ſpring is received into a magni- 
ficent baſon 150 feet ſquare, and thenc? it is carried at pleaſure, to 


= water the neighbouring gardens, where there is little fruit excepting 


pomegranates, neither are theſe very excellent. The latitude of this 
town is 14 0' 36” north. | pe 7 
MASUAH. The houſes of this town, which is ſituated upon an 
iſland bearing the ſame name, on the Aby ſlinian ſhore of the Red Sea, 
are in general built of poles and bent graſs, as in the towns of Arabia; 


but beſides theſe, there are about twenty of fone, fix or eight of which 


are two ſtories each. N. lat. 13 35' 5.” E. long. 39 36730 5 
 TRaDE AND COMMERCE.] There is a conſiderable deal of trade car- 
ried on at Maſuah, narrow and confined as the iiland is, and violent and 
unjuſt as is the government. But it is all done in a ſlovenly manner, and 
tor articles where a ſmall capital is inveſted. Property here is too pre- 
carious to ritk a venture in valuable commodities, Where the hand of 
power enters into every tranſaction. 8 3 
Gondar, and all the neighbouring country, depend for the neceſſaries 
of life, «cattle, honey, butter, wheat, hides, wax, and a number of ſuch 


articles, upon the Agows, who inhabit a province in which the ſources | 


of the Nile are found, and which province is no where ſixty miles in 
length, nor half that in breadth. Theſe Agows come conſtantly in ſue- 
ceſlion, a thouſand or fifteen hundred at a time, loaded with theſe com- 
modities to the capital, . | - 
It may naturally occur, that, in a long carriage, ſuch as that of a 
hundred miles in ſuch a climate, butter muſt melt, and be in a ſtate of 
tuſion, conſequently very near putrefaction: this is prevented by the 
root of an herb, called Moc-moco, yellow in colour, and in ſhape 


nearly reſembling a carrot ; this they bruiſe and mix with their butter, 


and a yery ſmall quantity preſerves it ſreſh for a confiderable time. 
„ *£L1610N.] Mr. Brace informs vs, from the Annals of Abyflinia, 
dat in the time of Solomon all this country was conyerted to Judaiſm, 
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and the government of the church and ſtate modelled according to whit 
was then in uſe at Jeruſalem. 3 885 5 | 

Some eccleſiaſtical writers, rather from attachment to particular ſyl- 
tems, than from any conviction that the opinion they eſpouſe is truth, 
would perſuade us, that the converſion of Abyſſinia to Chriſtianity hap- 
pened in the days of the apoſtles ; but it appears that this was effected 
by the labours of Frumentius (the apoſtle of the Abyflinians) in the year 


of Chriſt 333, according to our account. + SY 
Their firſt bithop, Frumentius being ordained about the year 333, and 
inſtructed in the religion of the Greeks of the church of Alexandria, by 
St. Athanaſius, then fitting in the chair of St. Mark; it follows that the 
true religion of the Abyſſinians, which they received on their converſion 
to Chriſtianity, is that of the Greek church. They receive the holy fa 
crament in both kinds, in nnleavened bread, and in the grape bruiſed 
with the hutk together as it grows, ſo that it is a kind of marmalade, 
and is given in a flat ſpoon. They obſerve alſo circumciſion. 
Hisrory.] As the accounts of kings and princes of remote ages are 
not always entertaining, and as the hiſtory of ſo barbarous ard unciri- 
liſed a people will, we preſume, afford but ſmall amuſement to ort 
readers, whatever ſatisfaction they may have received from ſurveying 
the manners and cuſtoms of the people, and the natural hiſtory of the 
country; we ſhall therefore make no farther apology for omittir.g the 
account of the annals of Abyſſinia, but refer thoſe who have any deſire 
of information upon this ſubject, to the ſecond volume of the Travels 
of our adventurous author, where they will find a very ample detail 


through more than 700 pages of a ponderous quarto. 


INTERIOR COUNTRIES or AFRICA; 


FEZZAN, BORNOU, CASHNA, TOMBUCTOO, HOUSSA, 
DAR-FUR, &c. 15 


II having been long a ſubje& of complaint that Europeans know 
very little, if any thing, of the 22ter/or diſtricts of Africa, a number oi 
learned and opulent individuals formed themſelves into a ſociety for the 


purpoſe of exploring them. The aſtociation was formed on the 9th of 


June, in the year 1788 ; and on the ſame day a committee of its mem- 
bers, viz. Lord Razwdon, the biſbep of Llandaff, Sir Joſeph Banks, Mr, 
Beaufey, aud Mr. Stuart, were inveſted with the direction of its funds, 


the management cf the corretpondence, and the choice of the perſons 


to whom the geographical miſſion was to be aſſigned. Perſuaded of the 


importance of the object which the aſſociation had in view, their com- 


mittce loſt no time in executing the plan which it had formed. Two 
gentlemen were recommended to them and, appearing to be eminently 
qualified for making the projected reſearches, they were choſen. One 
was Mr. Ledyard; the other a Mr. Lucas. | 
Such a perion as Mr. Ledyard was formed by nature for the object in 
contemplation : and, were we unacquainted with the ſequel, we thou 
congratulate the Society on being fo fortunate as to find ſuch a man fol 
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ene of their miſſionaries :. but the reader will ſoon be acquainted with 
the melancholy circumſtance to which we allude. | 

« From two ſuch geographical miſſionaries (obſerves a very reſpecta- 
ble literary journaliſt*) much information was no doubt expected ; and 
though the views of the ſociety were not yet fully anſwered, the com- 
munications which it has received are of a nature which will excite, 
though not fully gratify, the curiofity of geographers. BS 

Mr. Ledyard undertook, at his own defire, the difficult and perilous 
taſk of traverfing from eaſt to weſt, in the Jatitude attributed to the 
Niger, the wideſt part of the continent of Africa. On this bold ad- 
venture he left London, June 30, 1788, and arrived at Cairo on the 
10th of Auguſt. | | Eee 

Hence he tranſmitted ſuch accounts to his employers as manifeſt 
him to have been a traveller who obſerved, reflected, and compared; 
and ſuch was the information which he collected here from the travelling 
{lave-merchants, and from others, reſpecting the interior diſtricts of 
Africa, that he was impatient to explore them. He wrote to the com- 
mittee, that his next communication would be from Sennaar (600 
miles to the ſonth of Cairo) : but death, attributed to varions cauſes, 
arreſted him at the commencement of his reſearches, and diſappointed 
the hopes which were entertained of his projected journey. 

* Endowed with a ſoul for diſcovery, and formed by nature for 
achievements of hardihood and peril, the death of Mr. Ledyard muſt be 


conſidered as a public misfortune. 


© With a mixture of regret and diſappointment, we turn from poor 
Ledyard, to notice Mr. Lucas's communications, which occupy the 
greateſt part of the volume publiſhed by the aſſociation. He em- 
barked for Tripoli, October 18, 1788, with inſtructions to proceed 
over the Deſert of Zahara to Fezzan, to collect, and to tranſmit by 
Way of Tripoli, whatever intelligence the people of Fezzan, or the 
traders thither, might be able to afford reſpecting the interior of the 
continent; and to return by the way of Gambia, or the coaſt of Guinea. 
* Inſtructions to undertake great enterpriſes are mote eaſily given 
than executed, S0 Mr. Lucas found; and ſo the reader, to his diſap- 
pointment, will find likewiſe. Only a part of the plan was this geo- 
graphical miſſionary able to carry into execation He ſets out, indeed, 
mounted on a handſome mule, preſented to him by the bey, the bathaw's 
eldeſt fon, in company with ſhereefs, for the kingdom of Fezzan ; re- 
folved, we will ſuppoſe, to penetrate from Tripoli even unto Gambia: 
but his peregrinations, which began Feb. 1, 1798, terminated at Meſu- 
rata on Feb. 7. | | | | 
f Deprived of viſiting Fezzan, and the other inland diſtricts of Africa, 
Mr, Lucas ſolicits the information of his fellow travellers, and tranſmits 
to the ſociety the reſult of his conferences. A memoir compiled in this 
way, from the reports of a ſhereef Imbammed, will not be deemed very 
latiskactory ; and yet it certainly merits conſideration, as it is in part 


corroborated by other teftimonies.? 
Having no other ſources of information, however, we muſt, for the 

preſent, content ourſelves with theſe communications. From the vari- 

Hus conferences of Mr. Lucas with the ſhereef Imhammed, the follows 


ng narrative is compoſed : | 3 
Ir deſcribes the kingdom of Fezzarr to be a ſmall circular domain, 
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placed in a vaſt wilderneſs, as an iſland in the mid of the ocean, con- 


they only wear drawers, and a cap to protect their heads from the im. 
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taining near a hundred towns and villages, of which Mourzook js the 
capital, diſtant, ſouth from Meſurata, about 390 miles. In this kino. 
dom are to be ſeen ſome venerable remains of ancient magnificence 
ſome diſtricts of remarkable fertility, and numerous ſmoking Jakes, 
producing a ſpecies of foſſil alkali called zrona. Agriculture and paſtyr. 
age are the principal occupations of the Fezzanners ; they do not ap- 
pear to have any coin; their medium of commerce is gold-duſt ; their 
houtes, or rather huts, are built of clay, and are covered with branches 
of trees, on which earth is laid. As rain never falls at Fezzan, thi 
covering is a ſufficient protection. Their dreſs reſembles that of the 
Moors of Barbary : but, during the heats of ſummer, which are intenſe, 
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uy 
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mediate action of the fun. To theſe, many particulars are added gt 
their perions, diſeates, and mode of cure; of their religion, govern- 
meat, taxes, animal and vegetable productions. Their ſovereign, who 
is a trib y of the baſhaw of Tripoli, adminiſters impartial juſtice, 
The narrative proceeds to ſtate, that ſonth-eaft of Mourzook, at the 
diſtance of 150 miles, is a ſandy deſert, 200 miles wide; beyond which 
are the mountains of Tibeſti, inhabited by ferocions ſavages, tributary 
to Fezzan. The valleys between the mountains are ſaid to be fertiliſed 
by innumerable ſprings, to abound with corn, and to be celeblated fir 
their breed of camels. The tribute of the Tibeſtins to the king of Fei. 
zan is twenty camel loads of ſenna. rt £2 Z 
This kingdom is inconfiderable, when compared with the two great 
empires of Bornou and Caſhna, or Kaſſina, which lie ſouth of Feezan, WIE 
occupying that vaſt region which ſpreads itſelf from the river of the An- 
telopes for 1200 miles weſtward, and includes a great part of the Niger 
courſe. Caſhna, or Kaſſina, we are informed, contains a thouſand 
towns and villages; and in Bornou, which is ſtill more conſiderable, 
thirty languages are ſaid to be ſpoken. The latter is repreſented as 3 fe- 
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tile and beautiful country; its capital being ſituated within a day's jout- A 


38 
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ney of the river Wod-e-Gazel, which is loſt in the ſandy waſtes of the 
vaſt deſert of Bilma, and is inhabited by herdſmen, dwelling, like fle 
old patriarche, in tents, and whoſe wealth conſiſts in their cattle" 
(Bornon, or Bernda, is a word fignifying the land of Noah; for the 
Arabs conceive, that, on the retiring of the deluge, its monntains fe. 
ceived the ark.) Though they cultivate various ſorts of grain, the ule 
of the plough is unknown; and the hoe is the only inſtrument of hut- 
bandry. Here grapes, apricots, and pomegranates, together with lines 
and lemons, and two fpecies of melons, the water and the mulk, a 
produced in large abundance; but one of the moſt valuable of its de. 
getables is a tree called kedeyna, which in form and height reſembles 
the olive, is like the lemon in its leaf, and bears a nut, of, which the 
kernel and the ſhell are both in great eſtimation, the firſt as a fruit, the 
laſt on account of the oil which it furniſhes when bruiſed, and will 
ſupplies the lamps of the people of Bornou with a ſubſtitute for the ol 
of olives, p. 139. Bees, it is added, are ſo numerous, that the was 
often thrown away as an article of no value in the market. Many other 
particulars are added, for which we mult refer to the work. The Pp, 
lation is deſcribed by the expreſſion, a countleſs multitude. We hak 
pals over the nature of their religion, which is Mohammedan ; 0! (ht 


of » ] the 


* Horſes and horned cattle, goats, ſheep, and camels, are the common anima 
the country, » a rs | | 
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vernment, which is an elective monarchy; and the ſingular mode of 


their electing a new king from among the children of the deceaſed ſo- 


vereign: but the account of the preſent ſultan, his wives, and his 


children (p. 227) is too curious not to be exhibited. 


he preſent ſultan, whoſe name is Ali, is a man of an unoſtenta- 
tious, plain appearance; for he ſeldom wears any other dreſs than the 
common blue ſhirt of cotton or ſilk, and the filk or muſlin turban, which 


form the uſual dreſs of the country. Such, however, is the magnifi- 


cence of his ſeraglio, that the ladies who inhabit it are ſaid to be 500 in 
number, and he himſelf is deſcribed as the reputed father of 350 child- 
ren, of whom 300 are males; a diſproportion which naturally ſuggeſts 
the idea that the mother, preferring to the gratification of natural attec- 
tion the joy of ſeeing herſelf the ſuppoſed parent of a future candidate 
for the empire, ſometimes exchanges her female child for the male off- 
ſpring of a ſtranger. "#6 | ; = oh 

« We are told that fire-arms, though not unknown to the people of 
Bornou, are not poſſeſſed by them. | 8 

© South-eaſt from Bornon, lies the extenſive kingdom of Begarmee; 
and, beyond this kingdom, are ſaid to be ſeveral tribes of negroes, idola- 
ters, and feeders on human fleſh. Theſe, we are told, are annually in- 
vaded by the Begarmeeſe; and when they have taken as many priſoners 


as their purpoſe may require, they drive the captives. like cattle, to Be- 


garmee. Jt is farther ſaid, that if any of them, exhauſted by fatigue, 
happen to linger in their pace, one of the horſemen ſeizes on the oldeſt, 
and, cutting off his arm, uſes it as a club to drive on the reſt. 

We are not much diſpoſed to give credit to this relation. That the 
negroes, who are ſold for ſlaves, are different from the other Africans, is 
not probable ; and that they ſhould be driven along with the mangled 
limbs of their aſſociates, utterly exceeds belief. N ER. 

The empire of Caſhna bears a great reſemblance to that of Bornou. 

After peruſing what is here related of the extent, population, fer- 
tility, manufactures, and commerce of theſe regions, we may be per- 


mitted to wonder at their having remained altogether unknown to Eu- 
ropeans, We cannot but ſuſpect conſiderable exaggerations. I hat the 


interior parts of Africa are peopled, the caravans which go from Cairo 
and Tripoli, and which are often abſent three years, ſufficiently evince : 
but that they are divided into regular and civiliſed ſtates, may be a queſ- 
tion. A thouſand towns and villages in one empire, and thirty different 
languages ſpoken in the other, manifeſt a diſpoſition in the ſhereef Im- 
hammed to enlargement, or, at leaſt, to retail looſe reports. That they 
ſhould be acquainted with, yet not poſſeſs fire- arms, nor make any at- 
tompt to navigate the Niger, nor even to take the fiſh that abound in its 
waters, but little accords with the hiſtory of their commerce, and of 
their progreſs in manufactures. | tg 

Under the patronage of the ſame ſociety for making diſcoveries in the 
merior countries of Africa, Mr. Mungo Park has fince performed a 
journey eaſtward, from the mouth of the Gambia to Silla, on the river 


i 


diger, above a thouſand miles from the Atlantic; and, to uſe the words 
- major Rennell, brought to our knowledge more important facts re- 
3 the geography of weſtern Africa, both moral and phyſical, than 
ave been collected by any former traveller. | 7 
Wers Park tet out from Piſania (a Britiſh factory on the banks of the 
een on the 2d of December 1795, and took his route through 
ie Kingdoms of Woolli, Bondou, Kajaaga, Kaſſon, Kaarta, and Lu- 
"oo 5 | 
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damar, to Bambarra. The country of Woolli, he tells us, every where 
riſes into gentle acclivities, which are generally covered with extenfive 
woods, and the towns are fituated in ne intermediate valleys; the chief 
productions are cotton, tobacco, and different kinds of corn. Medina, 
the capital of this kingdom, is a place of conſiderable extent, and may 
contain from eight hundred to a thouſand houſes. The country of Bon. 
dou, like that of Woolli, is very generally covered with woods; but in 


native fertility, in the opinion of our traveller, is not ſurpaſſed by any 


part of Africa. The name of the capital of this country is Fatteconda. 
The inhabitants are of the tribe of the Foulahs, who are in genera! of 
a tawny complexion, with ſmall features, and ſoft filky hair. The 
Foulahs of Bondou are naturally of a mild and gentle ditpoſition ; but 
they evidently confider all the negro natives as their inferjors ; and, 
when talking of different nations, always rank themſelves among the 
white people. In Kayaaga, the next kingdom, the air and cli mate are 
more pure and ſalubrious than at any of the ſettlements towards the 
coaſt ; the face of the country is every where interſperſed with a plecafing 
variety of hills and valleys; and the windings of the Senegal river, 
which deſcends from the rocky hills of the interior, make the ſcenery 
on its banks very pictureſque and beautiful. The inhabitants are called 
Serawoollies, or, as the French write it, Seracolets, Tbeir complexion, 
is a jet black; their government is a deſpotic monarchy ; and they are 
habitually a trading people. In the kingdom of Ketton, of which 
Kooniakarry 1s the capital, from the top of a high hill Mr. Park had an 
enchanting proſpect of the country. The number of towns and villages, 
and the extenſive cultivation around them, ſurpaſſed every thing he had 
yet ſeen in Africa. A groſs calculation may be formed of the number 
of inhabitants in this delightful plain, from the fact, that the king dt 
Kaſſon can raiſe four thouſand fighting men by the ſound of his was 
drum. At Kemmoo, the capital of Kaarta, Mr. Park had an audience 
of the king, who adviſed him to return to Kaſſon; telling him it was 
not in his power at preſent to afford him much aſſiſtance, for that al 
kind of communication between Kaarta and Bambarra had been inte- 
rupted for ſome time paſt, in conſequence of a war between the two 
kingdoms. Our traveller, however, reſolved to continue his Journ), 
and proceeded to Jarra, a town in the kingdom of Ludamar, whence 
he ſent preſents to Ali, the ſovereign, then - encamped at Benown, fe. 
queſting permiſſion to paſs through his territories. Several days 8K 
wards, one of Ali's flaves arrived with inſtructions, as he pretended, to 
conduct him as far as Goomba, on the farther frontier ; but, before he 
arrived there, he was ſeized by a party of Moors, who conveyed him 
to Ali at Berowm, who detained him a prifoner more than three 
months. He, however, at length found means to make his eſcape, 1d 
the confuſion which enſued, in conſequence of the ſucceſs of the army 
of the king of Kaarta, who had invaded the country. His joy at 15 
eſcape, he tells us, it is impoſfible to deſcribe; but he ſoon found that 
his real fitnation was diftreſsful in the extreme. He was in the mi it o 
a barren wilderneſs; and, after travelling a long time, expoſed to is 
burning heat of the ſun, reflected with double violence from the hot 
ſand, his ſatfering from thirit became fo intolerable, that he fainted ON 
the ſind, and expected the immediate approach of death. Nath 
however, at length reſumed its functions; and, on recovering his ſenles 
he found the fun jaft finking behind the trees, and the evening _ 
ſomewhat cook It ſoon after raincd plentifully for more than 3N hou 
and he quenched his thirſt by wringing and ſucking his clothes, ® 
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2 which he was ſufficiently relieved to enable him to purſue his journey; 
0 anqd, after travelling ſeveral days more, he at length came in fight of one 
f of the principal objects pointed out for his reſearch, — the river Niger. 
WE <1 aw,” fays he, „with infinite pleaſure, the great object of my miſ- 
J EB Gon—the long ſought for majeſtic Niger, glitterng to the morning 
"WE tun, as broad as the Thames at Weſtminſter, and flowing flowly 10 tbe 
"WE :fcuard, I haſtened to the brink, and, having drank of the water, 
WWE lifted up wy fervent thanks in prayer to the Great Ruler of all things, 
: bor having thus far crowned my endeavours with ſucceſs.” , 

l E He had now reached Sego, the capital of Bambarra, which he thus de- 
5 ſceribes:—“ Sego, properly ſpeaking, conſiſts of four diſtinct towns; two 
1 on the northern bank of the Niger, and two on the ſonthern. They are all 
, | ſurrounded with high mud walls: the houſes are built of clay, of a ſquare 
8 EB frm, with flat roofs; ſome of them have two ſtories, and many of them 
: are white-waſhed Beſides theſe buildings, Mooriſh moſques are ſeen in 
; every quarter; and the ſtreets. though narrow, are broad enough for 
8 every uſeſul purpaſe, in a country where wheel-carriages are entirely un- 
") known. From the beſt inquiries I could make, I haye reaſon to believe 
7 that Sego contains, altogether, about thirty thouſand inhabitants. The 
: W view of this extenſive city, the numerous canocs upon the river, the 
"0 WE crowded population, and the cultivated ſtate of the ſurrounding country, 
fi WB formed altogether a proſpect of civilization and magnificence which I 
: | - little expected to find in the boſom of Africa. Sego is ſituate, as nearly 
a can be aſccrtaincd, in north lat. 14. deg. 10 min: weſt lon. 2 deg. 
10 20 min.” — . „ 

. From Sego, Mr. Park continued his journey along the banks of the 
41 Niger to Silla, a large town about eighty miles to) the eaſt of Sego; and 
1 YH here, the tropical rains being ſet in, his finances expended, and various 
e cotder difficulties concurring to render his farther progreſs extremely 
5 1 dangerous if not impracticable, he terminated his travels to the eaſtward 
1 it a point (ſays major Rennell) ſomewhat more than ſixteen degrees 
1. ealt of Cape Verd, and preciſely in the ſame parallel. The line of 
5 A diſtance ariſing from this difference of longitude is about 041 geogra- 
of 3 pauical mules, or 1090 Britith, within the weſtern extremity of Africa 
co : Point which, although ſhort by 200 miles of the defired ſtation Tom- 
_ 3 uctoo, the atiainment of which would unqueſtionably have been at- 
.. tended with great eclat, was yet far beyond what any other Enropean, 
to I uw 4 8 have been communicated to the European world, had ever 
ba N 8 bark gives the following account of Tombuctoo and Houſſa, from 
re e information he was able to collect concerning thoſe cities, at Sego, 
8 | mg in the courſe of his Journey. | 

"nf * To the north-eaſt of Maſina ( a kingdom on the northern bank of the 
3 8 * ſhort diſtance from Silla) is fituated the kingdom of Tom- 
chat EN the great object of European reſearch ; the capital of this king- 

| of * de. one of the principal marts for that extenſive commerce which 
15 1 eps cry on with the Negroes. "The hopes of acquiring wealth 
3 de e uit, and zeal for propagating their religion, have filled this 
d on | 3 U d 2 Moors and Mahomedan converts; the king himſelf 
ture, a er chief officers of ſtate are Moors; and they are ſaid to be 
en x „ and intolerant in their principles than any other of the 
dome e c ES - this part of Africa. I was informed by a venerable 
ous at; 010 95 180 zen he firſt viſited Tombuctoo, he took up his lodging 
5 bf pablic inn, the landlord of which, when he conducted him into 


1; 8 N 8 ; ; ; 4 S ; 2 bo * 
nat, read a mat on the floor, and laid a rope upon it, ſaying: If you 
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are a Muſſulman, you are my friend; fit down: but if you are a Kafir 


(infidel), you are my flave, and with this rope I will lead you to market. 


The preſent king of Tombuctoo is named Abu Abrahima. He is re. 
ported to poſſeſs immenſe riches. His wives and concubines are faid 
to be clothed in filk, and the chief officers of ſtate live in conſiderable 
fplendor. The whole expence of his government is defrayed, as I wa: 
told, by a tax upon merchandiſe, which is collected at the gates of the 
city. 5 335 4 
The city of Houſſa (the capital of a large kingdom to the eaſtward of 
Tombuctoo) is another great mart for Mooriſh commerce. I con- 
verſed with many merchants who had viſited that city; and they all 
agreed that it is larger and more populous than Tombuctoo. The trade, 
police, and government, are nearly the ſame in both; but, in Houfſa, 
the Negroes are in greater proportion to the Moors, and have ſome hare 
in the government.“ | : 

Mr. Park was likewiſe told by a ſhereef who refided at Walet, the 
capital of the kingdom of Beeroo, to the northward of Sego, and who 
had viſited Houſſa, and lived ſome years at Tombuctoo, that Houfl 
was the largeſt town he had ever ſeen : that Walet was larger than 
Tombuctoo; but being remote from the Niger, and its trade conſiſting 
chiefly of ſalt, it was not ſo much reſorted. to by ſtrangers : that between 
Benowm and Walet was ten days journey, but the road did not lead 
through any remarkable towns, and travellers ſupported themſelves by 
purchaſing milk from the Arabs, who keep their herds by the watering 
places: two of the days' journey was over a ſandy country without 
water. From Walet to Tombuctoo was eleven days more; but water 
was more plentiful, and the journey was uſually performed upon bullocks 
He ſaid there were many Jews at Tombu&oo but they all ſpoke Arabic, 
and uſed the ſame prayers as the Moors.” | 1 

The city of Tombuctoo is placed by major Rennell, from a companion 
of all the accounts received of it, in north latitude 16300; eaſt longt- 
tude 1* 33“. ; | — 

We ſhall here add a ſhort account of the country of Dar Für, anoluer 
kingdom of the interior of Africa lately viſited by Mr. Browne. Der 
Far, or the country of Für, is ſituated to the ſouth of Egypt and Nub!a, 
and to the weſtof Abyſſinia. Cobb, its capital, ſtands, according to Mr. 
Browne, in north latitude 14 11'; eaſt longitude 28 8“. In Dar-Vit 


wood is found in great quantity, except where the rocky nature of the 


ſoil abſolutely impedes vegetation; nor are the natives aſſiduous complete! 
to clear the ground, even where it is deſigned for the cultivation of gran 
The perennial rains, which fall here from the middle of June till the 
middle of September in greater or leſs quantity, but generally both 
frequent and violent, ſuddenly inveſt the face of the country, till then 
dry and ſterile, with a delightful verdure. The tame animals in Dat- 
Far are camels, horſes, ſheep, oxen, and dogs; the wild ones, lions, 
leopards, hyznas, wolves, jackals, and elephants, which in the place 
they frequent, go, according to report, in large herds of four 0 hive 
hundred. it is even ſaid that two thouſand are ſometimes found together 
The antelope and oftrich are alſo extremely common. The gg 
of the country Mr. Browne eftimates at 200,000 ſouls: Cobbe, 5 
capital, he thinks does not contain more than 6,000 inhabitants. - 
town 1s more than two miles in length, but very narrow; and the hon : 
each of which occupies within its incloſure a large portion of nh 
are divided by conſiderable wafte. The walls of the houſes are of ye 
aud the people of higher rank cover them with a kind ol plaſter, 
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colour them white, red, and black. The diſpoſition of the people of 
Dar-Für is more cheerful than that of the Egyptians. Dancing is prac- 
tiſed by the men as well as the women, and they often dance promiſ- 
cuonily. But the vices of thieving, lyeing and cheating in batgains, are 
here almoſt univerſal. No property, whether conſiderable or trifling, is 
ſafe out of the fight of the owner, Their religion is the Mahomedan, but 
they allow polygamy without limitation; and they are littie addicted to 
jealouſy; To the women are afigned the moſt laborious employments: 
they till the ground, gather in tue corn, make the bread, and even 
build the houſes. The government is deſpotic; though the monarch 
can do nothing contrary to the koran. He ſpeaks of the ſoil and pro- 
ductions as his perſonal property, and of the people as his ſlaves. His 
revenues ariſe from the tenth of all merchandiſe imported; the tribute of 
the Arabs who breed oxen, hortes, camels, and ſheep; and ſome 
other duties: the ſultan is beſides the chief merchant in the country, 
and diſpatches with every caravan to Egypt a great quantity of his own 


2 - merchandiſe. The name of the preſent ſultan is Abd-el-rachman. When 


Mr. Browne was in the country, he was admitted to a great public au- 
dience given by the ſultan. He found him ſeated on his throne, under 
a lofty canopy, attended by his guards. The ſpace in front was filled 
with ſuitors and ſpectators to the number of more than fifteen hundred. 
A kind of hired encomiaſt ſtood on the monarch's left hand, crying out, 
with all his ſtrength, during the whole ceremony“ See the buffaloe, the 
offspring of a buffaloe, a bull of bulls, the elephant of ſuperior ſtrength, 
the powerful ſultan, Abd-el-rachman-el-raſhid !—May God prolong 


EB thy life —0 Maſter |—May God affiſt thee and render thee victori- 


ous !”—Abd-el-rachman uſurped the throne from his nephew, whom he 
conquered in battle, in the year 1787. | 
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ON the Weſtern coaſt of Africa, proceeding ſouthwards from the 
empire of Morocco, we paſs the country of Zahara, inhabited by Moor- 
1h and Arab tribes, called the Monſelemines, Mongearts, Wadelims, 
and Trafarts, who extend nearly to the mouth of the river Se- 
negal, where the French had a fort and factory, and were entire 
maſters of the gum-trade. It is called Fort Louis, was taken by the 
Engliſh in 1738, and confirmed to them by the peace of 1763; but in 
1783, it was reſtored to France. Near Cape Verd is the iſland of Goree, 


|  confidered as one of the ſafeſt, pleaſanteſt, and moſt important ſettle- 


ments in all Africa. It was ſubject to France, but has been lately 
taken by the Englith. To the ſouthward of Cape Verd, in latitude 
8 deg. 12 min. north, and about 12 deg. lon. well, is the ſettlement of 
Sierra Leone, formed from the pureſt motives of humanity, under the 
patronage of a very reſpectable ſociety of gentlemen in London, in the 
e 420 3 benevolent purpoſes for which it was intended are to 
mn : 1E ight of knowledge and the comforts ot civiliſation into 
ber, nr to cement and perpetuate the moſt confidential union be- 
| 77 the European colony and the natives of that country. | 
Wy Fee, a fimilar nature was formed upon the iſland of Bulam, 
the lame coaſt, to the eaſtward - the iſland of Biſgos. But this is now 
3G4 | 
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entirely relinquifhed. A great partof the coloniſts were maſſacred by the 
natives of the ſhore at the month of the river Gambia, who were ac. 
cuſtomed to make annual plantations of rice in Bulam. The ſurviving 
coloniſts took refuge among their countrymen at Sierra Leone. | 
In the Jatter end of September 1794, a French ſquadron attacked this 
ſettlement, carried off or deſtroyed all the ſtores and whatever. they 
could find belonging to the company, and burned all the public Fuild. 
ings and houſes of the Europeans, and ſeveral likewiſe (as they ſaid, br 
miſtake,) of thoſe of the negro coloniſts. The colony, however, has 
not been abandoned, but the directors have taken ſuch meaſures as hare 
repaired their loſſes, and will no doubt tend fiill more to increaſe the 
trade and cu tivation ef the ſettlement. The coloniſts are on the happieſt 
terms of friendſhip with the natives, and make great progreſs in clearing 
and improving the lands allotted them. Es 
The country or coaſt of Guinea (or Upper Guinea) extends from 12 
deg. weſt lon. to 8 deg. eaſt, nearly in the parallel of 6 deg. north lat 
It comprenends the grain coaſt, the tooth coaſt, the gold coaſt, the flare 
coaſt, (which includes Whidah and Ardrah, now ſubject to Dahomy,) 
and Benin. The principal kingdom on theſe coaſts is Dahomy, the 
monarch of which ſubdued and annexed to his dominions Whidah and 
Ardrah between the years 1724 and 1727. The country of Dahomy, 
as known at preſ-nt, (according to the hiſtory of it by Mr. Dalzel, go- 
vernor of Cape Coaft Caſtle,) is ſuppoſed to reach from the ſea-coat 
about 150 or 200 miles inland, though no European has penetrated 
above half that diitance ; the capital, Abomey, lies in about 8 deg. north 
lat. and 3 deg. 20 min. eatt lon. The foil is a deep rich clay of a red- 
diſh colour, with a little ſand on the ſurface. In ſome places it isa 
little light and gravelly ; but there is not a ſtone ſo big as an egg in the 
whole country, ſo far as it has been viſited by the Europeans. It plen- 
tifully produces, according to the quantity of culture, maize and millet, 
or Guinea corn of different ſorts, a kind of beans, or rather kidney 
beans, called callavances, and alſo a ſpecies of beans called ground- 
beans. The Dabomans likewiſe cultivate yams, potatoes of two {orts, 
the caſſada or manioka; the plantain and the banana, pine-apples, melons, 
oranges, limes, guavas, and other tropical fruits alſo abound in this 
fertile country. Nor is it deſtitute of productions adapted tor 
commerce and manufactures; ſuch as indigo, cotton, the ſugar cane, 
tobacco, palm-oil, together with a variety of ſpices, particularly a. 
ſpecits of pepper very fimilar in flavour, and indeed ſcarcely dilun- 
guiſhable from the black pepper of the Faſt Indies, Dahomy abounds 
with buffaloes, deer, ſheep, goats, hogs both wild and domeſuc, 
ponltry of various kinds, particularly pintadas, or Guinea hens, and 
Muſcovy ducks. Ilie elephant, though its fleth be coarſe, is made ule 
of as food by the natives; and dogs are reared for the ſame Purpole. 
The dreſs of the men in Dahomy coiifilts of a pair of ſtriped or vil 
cotton drawers of the manufacture of the country, over which they wear® 
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large ſquare cloth of the ſame, or of European manufacture. This cloth ä 
is about the ſize of a common counterpane for the middling claſs, but | 
much larger for the grandees. It is wrapped about the lows, and tie 
on the left fule by two of the corners, the other hanging down an | | 
ſometimes trailing on the ground. A piece of filk or velvet of re . 
or eighteen yards makes à cloth for a grandee. The head is wy 4 
covered with a beaver or felt hat, according to the quality of the wearer 

The king, as well as ſon e uf his miniſters, often wears a gold and ſilrer 
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TE and feather. The arms and upper part of the body are uſually 


naked: antl the feet are always bare, none but the ſovereign being permit- 
ted to wear ſandals. The dreſs of the women, though fimple, conſiſts of a 
greater number of articles than that of the men. They uſe ſeveral cloths 


and bandkerchiefs; ſome to wrap round the loins, and others to cover 


occafionally the breaſts and upper part of the body. They adorn the 
neck, arms, and ancles with beads and cowries, and wear rings of filyer 
or baſer metals on their fingers ; girls, before the age of paberty, wear 
vothing but a firing of beads or ſhells round their Joins, and young 
women nſually expoſe the breaſts to view. The general character of 
the Dahomans is marked by a mixture of ferocity and politeneſs. The 
former appears in the treatment of their enemies: the latter they poſſeſs 
far above the African nations with whom we have hitherto had any in- 
tercourſe ; this being the country where ſtrangers are leaſt expoſed to in- 
ſalts, and where it is eaſy to reſide in ſecurity and tranquillity. The 


language is that which the Portugueſe call Lingua Geral, or General 


Tongue, and is ſpoken not only in Dahomy Proper, but in Whidah, and 
the other dependent ſtates ; and likewiſe in Mahee, and ſeveral neigh- 
bouring places. With reſpe& to the Dahoman religion, it conſiſts of a 
jumble of ſuperſtitious ceremonies, of which it is 1mpoſtible to convey 
any ſatisfactory idea. The government is, perhaps, the moſt perfect 
deſpotiſm on the earth; the policy of the country admits of no inter- 
mediate degree of ſubordination between king and ſlave, at leaſt in the 
royal preſence, where the prime miniſter is obliged to proſtrate himſelf 
with as much abject ſubmiſſion as the meaneſt ſubject. A miniſter of 
ſtate, on his entrance, crawls towards the apartment of audience on his 
hands and knees, till he arrives in the royal preſence, where he lays 
himfclt flat on his belly, rubbing his head in the duſt, and uttering the 
moſt humiliating expreſſions. Being defired to advance, he receives 
the king's commands, or communicates any particular buſineſs, {till 
continuing proſtrate ; for no perſon is permitted to fit, even-on the floor, 


in the royal preſence, except the women, and even they muſt kiſs the 


ground when they receive or deliver the king's meſſage. The king of 
Dahomy maintains a conſiderable ſtanding army, cemmanded by an 
agaow or general, with ſeveral other ſubordinate military officers, who 
muſt hold themſelves in readineſs to take the field upon all occaſions, 
at the command of the ſovereign. The payment of theſe troops chiefly 
depends on the ſucceſs of the expeditions in which they are engaged. 
On extroordinary occaſions, all the males able to bear arms are obliged to 
repair to the general's ſtandard; every caboceer, or grandee, marchi ng at 
the head of his own people. Sometimes the kin g takes the field at the head 
of hi; troops; and, on very great emergencies, at the head of his women. 
Within the walls of the different royal palaces in Dahomy are immured 


not leſs than three thouſand women, ſeveral hundreds of whom are 


trained to arms under a female general and ſubordinate oAcers appoint- 


ed by the King, in the ſame manner as thoſe under the agaow. IT heſe 


warriors are wgularly exerciſed, and go through their evolutions with as 
much expertneſs as the male ſoldiers. T hey have their large umbrellas, 
their flags, their drums, trumpets, flutes, and other muſical inſtruments. 
The ſingularity of this inſtitution never fails to attract particularly the 


attention of Europeans, when among other uncommon exhibitions they 


ws rang with the unuſual ſpectacle of a review of female troops, 
enin is a 


unwholeſome and noxious. 


Ben country to the eat of Dahomy, and extending from about 
9 deg. north latitude to 1 deg. ſouth. The climate is ſaid t6 be extremely 
The animals are elephants, tygers, leopards, 
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apes, and oitriches, and in the rivers are a great number of crocodiles, 


The dreſs of the natives is neat and ornamental. The rich wear white 


calico or cotton petticoats, but the npper part of the body is commonly 


naked. The women uſe great art in drefling their hair, which they ad- 
Juit in a variety of forms. Polygamy is common, and the king is ſaid to 


have ſix hundred wives. Though jealous of each other, they are not fo 
of Europeans, as they think it impoſſible that the taſte of the women 
can be ſo depraved as to grant any liberties to a white man. Their re- 
ligion is paganiſm. The king exerciſes an abſolute authority : three 
great officers, diſtinguiſhed by a ſtring of coral, continually attend upon 
him to conſult, inſtruct, and decide in his name. He can bring into 
the field an army of 100,000 men. Benin, the capital, fituated on the 
river Benin or Formoſa, was formerly a very cloſely built and populous 
city. In the firects, which are long and broad, are many ſhops filled 
with European merchandiie, as well as with the commodities of 
the country. A principal part of the town is occupied by the royal palace, 
which is of vaſt extent, but neither elegant nor commodious. 

To the ſouth of Benin is the country of Loango, which is about 250 
miles in length, and 180 in breadth. The climate of this kingdom is 
nearly as hot as any under the torrid zone, and muck hotter than thoſe 
of Congo and Angola. Loango was formerly ſubject to, and made a part 
of the kingdom of Congo. „ | | 

Congo (or Lower Guinea) is the name frequently given to the 
whole tract of country on the coaſt from the equator to 18 degrees of 
ſouth latitude, including the kingdoms cf Loango, Congo, Angola, and 
Benguela ; but Congo Proper is only 150 miles broad along the coaſt, 
though it, extends it is ſaid 370 inland. It is bounded on the north by 
Loango, on the ſouth by Angola, and on the eaſt by an unknown country, 
the name of which is ſaid to be Metaiaba. The climate is extremely 
hot in ſummer; but the winters are as mild as the fineſt ſprings of Italy. 
Ihe animals it produces are clephants of a monſtrous ſize, lions, Icopards, 
tygers, wolves, zebras, buffaloes, &c. The country is likewiſe infeſted 
with a vaſt varicty of ſerpents, ſome of them of a monſtrous length and 
thickneſs; rattle-fnakes, vipers, ſcorpions, and venomous inſects of 
various kinds, both flying and reptile; the moſt pernicious and dangerous 
of which is the ant or piſmirc, which will not only deftroy the fruits of 
the earth, but in the night ſurround even beaſts and men in prodigious 
ſwarms, and devour them in a few hours, leaving only the bones. The 
character, manners, religion, and government of the natives of Congo, 
nearly reſemble thoſe of the negro kingdoms on this coaſt, The Por- 
tugueſe have ſeveral ſettlements in this country. 85 ; 

To the ſouth of Congo is the country of Angola, which is faid to be 
divided ameng a number of petty princes. The Portugueſe have ſe- 
veral ſettlements on the coaft; ut the Engliſh and Dutch traffic with the 
natives, and purchaſe a great number of ſlaves; b = 
Between Angola and the country of the Hottentots are the countries 


of Bengucla and Mataman ; but theſe are very little known to Euro- 


peans, and the latter is almoſt entirely deſert. 

On the Eaſtern coaſt of Africa, proceeding northwards from the Cape 
of Good-Hope, we find the country of Sofaja, where the Portu- 
gueſe have a ſettlement of great importance for their trade to the Eaſt- 
Indies, which is protected by a fort built on a ſmall ifland near the 
mouth of a river. The natives of Sofala are for the moſt part black, 
with ſhort curled hair, there being but very few tawny or brown among 
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them. Thoſe on the coaſt ſpeak the Arabic language, for they are not 
the original natives, but deſcendants of Arabs who ſettled on this coaſt, 
gofala, according to the report of the Portugueſe ſettlers, contains ſome 
Hold mines of confiderable value. e | _ 
To the northward of Sofala is Monomotapa, a country lying between 


the 15th and 20th degrees of ſouth latitude. The climate is temperate, 


and the ſoil fertile in rice and ſugar-canes, which laſt grow without 


cultivation. There are here vaſt herds of elephants, and great numbers 


of oſtriches. This country poſſeſſes mines of gold and filver. The in- 
habitants are negroes. Like moſt of the other nations of Africa, they 
admit of unlimited polygamy ; and the king is ſaid to have above a 
thouſand wives, moſt of them the daughters of petty chiefs. The army 
of the king conſiſts only of foot, for there are no horſes in the country. 
The Portugueſe had a ſettlement here in 1560, but they were all mur- 
dered or forced away, | 7 | 
Beyond Monomotapa, ftill proceeding northward, ſtretches the ex- 
tenſive country of Zanguebar, containing the kingdoms of Moſam- 
bique, Melinda, and ſeveral others. Moſambique conſiſts of three 
iſlands, on the weſt fide of a channel of the ſame name. The princi- 
pal, which is not more than three miles in length, and half as much in 
breadth, is about two miles from the continent. It was ſeized by the 
Portugueſe in 1497, and they have kept poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. — 


| The capital of this iſland, named likewiſe Moſambique, is large and 


well fortified, having a ſtrong citadel to defend the harbour. The Por- 
tugueſe generally keep a ſtrong garriſon here; and trade with the natives 
for gold, elephants' teeth, and flaves. They have built ſeveral churches 
and monaſteries, and a large hoſpital for fick ſailors. Their thips al- 
ways call here in going to the Eaſt Indies, and the harbour is ſo com- 


modious that whole fleets may anchor and provide themſelves with all 


neceſſaries. Moſambique is ſituated in lat. 15 deg, 5 min. ſouth, lon. 
40 deg. 10 min. eaſt. . „ | 

The kingdom of Melinda produces gold, elephants? teeth, oftrich 
feathers, wax, aloes, ſenna, and other drugs; allo plenty of rice, ſugar, 
cocoa-nuts, and other tropical fruits. The natives are ſome of them 
black, and ſome tawny : the women are moſtly of an olive complexion. 
Their dreſs, among the higher claſſes, is remarkably elegant; for they 
never appear abroad but in fine filks girt with rich gold or filver gir- 
dles, collars and bracelets of the fame, or ſomething more valuable, 
and their heads covered with veils. The men wear a kind of turban ; 
in other reſpects their dreſs conſiſts of a piece of cotton wrapped about 
the middle, and deſcending a little below the knees; their legs, feet, 
and the reſt of the body, are quite bare. The meaner ſort, and thoſe 
who live farther from the coaſt, wear little elſe than a piece of cloth 


round the middle, if we except their ſhield and weapons, which are 
the bow and arrows, the ſcymetar and javelin. Their government is 


monarchical ; and in ſuch veneration is the king held by his ſubjects, 


that, whenever he ſtirs out from his palace, he is carried in a ſedan on 


the ſhoulders of four or more of the greateſt nobles of the kingdom; 
and incenſe and other perfumes are burned before him, as he goes 


through the ftreets of any city, by a great number of ladies, who ſing 


longs in his praiſe, accompanied by various kinds of mufical inſtru- 


ments. The population of the kingdom is eſtimated at about 200,000 


perſons. With reſpe to religion, the generality are Pagans, ſome are 
Mahomedans, and ſome Chriſtians, converted by the Portugueſe, who 


have in the capital (likewiſe named Melinda) ſeventeen churches, nine 
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convents, and warehouſes well provided with European goods. The 
city is ſurrounded by fine gardens, and has a good harbour defended 
by a fort; but the entrance is dangerous, on account of the grea' num- 
ber of ſhoals and rocks under water. ES 

The country of Ajan is the boundary of Zanguebar towards the 
north. It lies between lat. 2 deg. and 12 deg. north, extending from 
the river Magadoxo to Cape Gardafui, and contains ſeveral ftates or 
kingdows ; the principal of which are Adel or Zeila, and Magadoxo, 
the inhabitants of both which are Mahomed:ms. All the eaftern coaſt 
of Ajan is ſaid to be ſandy and barren, but to the north the country is 
more fertile. The kings of Ajan are frequently at war with the em- 
peror of Abyſſinia, and ſell the priſoners which they take: they trade 
likewiſe in ivory, gold, and horſes of an excellent breed. 
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0 i . 
TIR country of the Hottentots is a large region in the Southern ex- 
tremity of Africa, extending North by Weſt from the Cape of Good 
Hope, beyond the mouth of Orange-river, and from that Cape in an 
Eaſt North Eaſt direction to the mouth of the Great Fiſh-river. 5 
„ During the thirty ſix hours which I ſpent (ſays Monfieur Vaillant) 
with the Gonaqua Hottentots, 1 had time to make ſeveral obſervations 
concerning them. I remarked that they made a clapping noiſe with 
their tongue, like the reſt of the Hottentots. When they accoſt any 
one, they ſtretch forth the hand, ſaying, Tabe ! I ſalute you. This word 
and ceremony, which are employed by the Caffirees, are not uſed by the 
Hottentots properly ſo called. 25 
„This affinity of cuſtoms, manners, and even conformation ; their 
being ſo near Great Caftraria, and the accounts I afterwards received, 
convinced me that theſe hordes of Gonaquas, who equally reſemble the 
Caftrees and the FHottentots, muſt be a mixed breed produced by thele 
two nations. The dreſs of the men, arranged with more ſymmetry, 
has the ſame ſhape as that of the Hottentots; but as the Gonaquas are 
a little taller, they make their mantles of calves' inſtead of ſheep's ikins; 
they are both called 05. Several of them wear, hanging from their 
necks, a bit of ivory, or very white ſheep bone; and this contraſt of 
the two colours produces a good effect, and is very becoming. | 
When the weather is exceſſively hot, the men lay aſide every part of 
their dreſs that is ſuperfluous, and retain only what they name their 
gackals. This is a piece of ikin of the animal ſo called, with which they 
cover what nature bids them conceal, and which is faſtened to their gir- 
dle. This veil, however, negligently arranged, may be conſidered as 
an uſeleſs appendage, and is of very little ſervice to their modeſty ; the 
women, much ſonder of dreſs than the men, employing more care in 
adorning their perſons. They wear a ere like the latter, but the apron 
which conceals their ſex is larger than thoſe of the Hottentots. During 
the great heats they retain only this apron, with a fh in which deſcends 
behind from their girdle to the calf of the leg: young girls below the 
age of nine years go perfectly naked ; when they attain to that age, they 
* car nothing but a ſmall apron, —- | | 
© Whatever may be the extent of the deſerts of Africa, we muſt not 
form any calculation reſpecting its population from thoſe innumerable 
ſwarms of blacks which ate found on the weſt, and which border all the 


eoaſt of the ocean from the Canary ifles to the environs of the Cape of 
Good Hope. There is certainly no proportion to enable us to hazard 
even 2 conjecture; ſince by a trade approved by a few, and held in de- 
teſtation by the. greater number, the barbarous navigators of Europe 
have induced theſe negroes, by the moſt villainous attractions, to give 


up their priſoners, or thoſe who are interior to them in ftrength. As 
their wants increaſed, they have become inhuman and perfidious beings : - 
the prince has ſold his ſubjects ; the mother has fold her fon ; and nature, 


as an accomplice, has rendered her prolific. 43 : 
„This diſguſting and execrable traffic is, however, ſtill unknown in 
the interior parts of the continent. The deſert is really a deſert ; and 
it is only at certain diftances that one meets with a few hordes, that are 
not numerons, and who live on the fruits of the earth, and the produce 
of their catile. After finding one horde, one matt travel a great way 
to tind another. The heat of the climate, the dryneſs of the ſands, 
the harrenneſs of the earth, a ſcarcity of water, rugged and rocky 
mountains, ferocious ' animals; and, befides thete, the humour of the 
Hottentots, a little phlegmatic, and their cold temperament—are all ob- 


| ftacles to propagation. When a father has fix children, it is accounted 


a phenomenon. | | 

„The country of the Gonaquas, into which 1 penetrated, did not 
theretore contain three thouſand people in an extent of thirty or forty 
leagues. Theſe people did not reſemble thoſe degenerated and miſera- 
ble Hottentots, who pine ir the heart of the Dutch colomes, contempti- 
ble and deſpiſed inhabitants, who bear no marks of their ancient origin 
but an empty name; and who enjoy, at the expenſe of their liberty, 


only a little peace, purchaſed at a dear rate, by the excethye labour ta 


which they are ſubjected on the plantations, aud by the deſpotiſm of 
their chiefs, who are always ſold to government. I had here (continues 


NM. Vaillant) an opportunity of admiring a free and brave people, valu- 


ing nothing but independence, and never obeying any impulſe foreign 
to nature. 5 : | | 

«© Their huts, conſtructed like thoſe of the Hottentots in the colonies, 
were eight or nine feet in diameter, and were covered with ox or ſheep- 
ſkins, but more commonly with mats. They had only one opening, 
very narrow and low; and it was in the middle of their hut that the 
family kindled their fire. The thick ſmoke with which theſe kennels 
were filled, and which had no other vent but the door, added to the 
ſtench which they always retain, would have ſtifled any European who 
might have had the courage to remain in them two minutes; cuſtom, 
however, renders all this ſupportable to theſe ſavages. 

The two colours for which they ſhew the greateſt fondneſs are red 
and black. The firſt is compoſed of a kind of ochry earth, which is 
found in ſeveral places of the country, and which they mix and dilute 
with greaſe; this earth has a great reſemblance to brick-duſt, or tiles 
reduced to powder. Their black is nothing elſe than ſoot, or the char- 
coal of tender wood. Some women, indeed, are contented with paint- 
mg only the prominence of the checks; but in general they daub over 
their whole body, in compartments, varied wiih a certain degree of 
lymmetry : and this part of their dreſs requires no ſmall length of time. 
Theſe two colours, ſo much admired by the Hottentots, are always 
per umed with the powder of the boughou, which is not very agreeable 
to the ſmell of an European. A Hottentot would, perhaps, find our 
odours and eſſences no leſs inſupportable; but the boughou has over 
var roage and paſtes the advantage of not being pernicious to the Ikin, 
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of not attacking and injuring the lungs; and the female Hottentot 
who is acquainted with neither amber, muſk, nor benzoin, never knoy-; 
what it is to be opprefled by vapours, ſpaſms, and the head-ach. The 
men never paint their faces, but they uſe a preparation made of both 
colours mixed to paint the upper lip as far as the noſtrils; by which 
they enjoy the advantage of continually inhaling the odour of the ſub. 
ſtance employed for this purpoſe. Young girls ſometimes favour their 
lovers ſo far as to apply this paint for them under the noſe ; and on this 
point they ſhow a Kind of coquetry, which has a very powerful influ. 


ence over the heart of a Hottentot novice. The reader, however, muſt 


not infer that the Hottentot women pay ſo much attention to dreſs as 


to neglect thoſe daily and uſeful occupations to which nature and their 


uſages call them. Separated from Europe by an immenſity of ſea, and 
from the Dutch colonies by deſert mountains and impaſſable rocks, too 
much communication with theſe people has not yet led them to the ex- 
ceſſes of our depravation. On the contrary, when they have the hap. 
pineſs of becoming mothers, Nature addreſſes them in a different hun- 
guage ; they aſſume, more than in any other country, a ſpirit ſuitable 


to their ſtate, and readily give themſelves up to thoſe cares which thr 


imperiouſly requires of them. 
They are remarkably fond of hunting, and in this exerciſe they diſ. 
play great dexterity. Beſides gins and ſnares, which they place a: con- 


venient ſpots to catch large animals, they lie in wait for them allo, at- 


tack them as ſoon as they appear, and kill them with their porſoned ar- 
rows, or their ailagays, which are a kind of lances. On the firſt view 
of their arrows, one would not ſuſpect how deſtructive weapons they 
are: their ſmallneſs renders them ſo much the more dangerous, as it is 
impoiiible to perceive and follow them with the eye, and conſequent] 
to avoid them. The ſlighteſt wound which they make always proves 
mortal, if the poiſon reaches the blood, and if the fleſh be torn. The 
ſureſt remedy is to amputate the wounded part, if it be a limb; but if 
the wound be in the body, death is unavoidable. The aſſagay is gene- 
rally a very feeble weapon in the hands of a Hottentot ; but, beſides 
this, its length renders it not dangerous, for, as it may be ſeen cleaving 
the air, it is not difficult to avoid it. | | 

« The Hottentots have not the leaſt notion of the elements of agricul- 
ture; they neither ſow nor plant, nor do they even reap any cih. 
When they chooſe to give themſelves the trouble, they make an intoxi- 


cating liquor compoſed of honey and a certain root, which they ſuffer | 


to ſerment in a ſufficient quantity of water. This liquor, which 1+ à 
Kind of hydromel, is not their uſual beverage, nor do they. ever keep 
a ſtock of it by them. Whatever they have, they drink all at once, 
and frequently regale themſelves in this manner at certain periods, 
They ſmoke the leaves of a plant which they name dagha, and not 
daka, as ſome authors have written. This plant is not indigenous: it; 
the hemp of Europe. There are ſome of the ſavages who prefer theſe 


leaves to tobacco; but the greateſt part of them are fond of mixing 


both together. They ſet leſs value on the pipes brought from Europe, 
than on thoſe which they fabricate themſelves; the former appear to 
them to be too ſmall. | | : 
„Though they rear abundance of ſheep and oxen, they ſeldom kill a 
latter, unleſs ſome accident happens to them, or old age has rendere 
them unfit for ſeryice. Their principal nouriſhment, therefore. “ . 
milk of their ewes and cows, beſides which they have the produce 7 
their hunting excurſions, and from time to time they Kill a ſheep. 10 
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fatten their animals, they employ a proceſs, which, though not practiſed 
in Europe, is no leſs efficacious. and has this peculiar advantage, that 
it requires no care. They bruiſe, between two flat ſtones, thoſe parts 
which we deprive them of by the knife; and when thus compreſſed, 


they acquire in time à prodigious bulk, and become a moſt delicate 


morſel when they have retolved to ſacrifice the animal. | 
e Thoſe oxen which they intend for carrying burdens muſt be broke 
and trained very early to the ſervice, otherwiſe they would become 
abſolutely untractable. On this account, when the animal is ſtill 
young, they pierce the cartilage which ſeparates the noſtrils, and thruſt 
through the hole a piece of ſtick about eight or ten inches in length, 
and almoſt an inch in diameter. The taik of milking the cows and 


the ewes belongs to the women: and, as they never beat or torment 


them, they are ſurpriſingly tractable, | 
« Of their theep and kine each village has one common herd; every 


inhabitant taking it in his turn to be herdſman. This charge requires 


many precautions very different from thoſe which are taken by our 
herdſmen, beaſts of prey being much more numerous and fierce in the 
ſouthern parts of Africa than in Europe. Lions, indeed, are not very 
common; but there are elephants, rhinoceroſes, leopards, tigers, hyæ- 
nas, and ſeveral kinds of wolves more deſtructive than ours, together 
with many other furious animals that abound in the foreſts, and occa- 
ſionally make excurſions towards the Cape, and deſtroy the tame cattle. 
To prevent theſe misfortunes, it is the buſineſs of the herdſman to go 
or ſend every day round his diſtrict, in order to diſcover if any beaft 
of prey be lurking in that quarter. In which caſe he aſſembles the 
whole village together, and makes his report; when a party of the 
ſtouteſt among them arm themſelves with javelins and poiſoned arrows, 


and follow the perſon who may have diſcovered the beaſt, to the cave 
or covert where he 1s lodged. Here they arrange themſelves in two 
lines; the herdſmen entering the cave, and endeavouring to provoke 


the beaſt to follow him out, when he is inevitably deftroyeld. 325 

« theſe ſavages meaſure the year by the ſeaſons of drought and rainy 
weather. This divifion is common to all the inhabitants of the tropi- 
cal regions, and it is ſubdivided into moons ; but they. never count the 
days if they exceed ten, that is to ſay, the number of their fingers. 
beyond that, they mark the day or the time by ſome remarkable occur- 
rence : for example, an extraordinary ſtorm, an elephant killed, an 


intectious diforder among the cattle, an emigration, &c. The different 


parts of the day they diſtinguiſh by the courſe of the ſun; and they 
wil tell you, pointing with their finger, he was here when I departed, 
and here when I arrived. VNV 
A ſenſe of delicacy induces the Hottentots to keep themſelves ſeparate 
from others when they are ſick. They are then ſeldom ſeen, and it 
would appear that they are aſhamed of having loſt their health. 


hen a Hottentot dies, he is buried in his worſt kroſs, and the limbs 


are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner that the whole body is covered. The 
relations then carry it to a certain diſtance from the horde, and diſ poſ- 
ng it in a pit dug for this purpoſe, and which is never deep, cover it 
with earth, and then with ſtones, if any are to be found in the neigh- 
but a very weak defence againſt 


the attacks of the Jackal and the hyzna : the body indeed is ſoon dag 


up and devoured. However badly this laſt duty may be diſcharged 
the Hottentots are ED : 4 3 


funeral ceremonies 


not much to be blamed, when we call to mind the 
of the ancient and celebrated Parſis, ſtill attached 
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to the cuſtom of expoſing their dead on the tops of high towers, or in 
open cemeteries, in order that the crows and the vultures may feed up- 
on them and carry them away in morſels. The children, and, failing 
them, the neareſt relations of the deceaſed, take poſſeſſion of whatertt 
is left ; but the quality of a chief is not hereditary, He is always ap. 
pointed by the horde, and his power 1s limited. In their councils his 
advice prevails, if it be judged good; if not, no regard is paid to it 
When they are about to go to war, they know neither rank nor divi. 
fions; each attacks or defends after his own manner; the moſt intre. 
pid march in the van; and when victory declares ittelf, they do not be. 
fiow upon one man the honour of an action which has proved ſuccel:ful 
by the courage of all: it is the whole nation that triumphs. _ 

* Of all the people whom I] ever ſaw (obſerves our author,) the Gonz- 
quas are the only nation that can be confidered as free; but they will 
perhaps be ſoon obliged to remove to a greater diſtance, or receive lau- 

from the Dutch government. All the land to the eaſt being in general 
good, the planters endeavour to extend their poſſeſſions in that quarter 
as much as they can, and their avarice doubtleſs will ſome day ſuc. 
ceed. Miſery muſt then be the portion of theſe happy and peaceabſe 
people; and every trace of their liberty will be deſtroyed by matlacres 
and invaſions. Thus have all thoſe hordes mentioned by old author 
been treated ; and, by being often diſmembered and weakened, ihey are 
now reduced to a ftate of abſolute dependence on the Dutch. The 
exiſtence of the Hottentots, their names, and their hiftory, will there. 
fore in time be accounted fabulous ; unleſs ſome traveller, who may 
poſſiſs curiofity enough to induce him to diſcover their remains, thould 
have the courage to penetrate into the remott deſerts inhabited by the 
great Nimiquas, where rocks more and more hardened by time, and ol 
and barren mountains, do not produce a ſingle plant worthy to enges 
the attention of the ſpeculative botaniſt. | | 
bit is neceſiary in this narration to take notice of that diſguſting apron 
of the Hottentot women, which has long made a figure in hiſtory, I! 
is ſtill faſhionable among a certain horde. I tay it is faſhionable ob- 
ſerves our author); for, inſtead of being the gift of nature, it ought to 
be conſidered as one of the moſt monſtrous refinements ever invented by 


J know not what coquetry, altogether peculiar to a cer tain ſmall corner. 


of the world. This tingularity is nothing elſe but a prolongation of the 
nymphe, occaſioned by weights ſuſpended from them. They may 
hang down about nine inches, more or leſs, according to the age of the 
perſon, or the atiiduous care which is beſtowed on this fingular deco- 
ration. , | : 

A phy ſiognomiſt, or, if the reader pleaſes, a modern wit, word 
tertain his company by aſligning to the Hottentot, in the ſcale of beings 
a place between a man and the ouran-outang. I cannot, howevehs 
conſent to this ſyſtẽwatic arrangement; the qualities which I ee i 
bim will never ſufter hint to be degraded fo far; and J have found wh 
nigure tathcienily beautiful, becaute Þ experienced the goodness of on 
heart. It muſt indeed be allowed, that there is ſomething peculiar by 
his features. which in a certain degree ſeparates him from the, 5 
lity of mankind. His cheek-bones are exceedingly proniunent ; 10 : = 
bis face being very broad in that part, and the jaw- bones, on the _ 
trary, extremely narrow, his viſage continues ſtill deercating een 7 
the poiut of the chin. This configuration gives bim an air ol a 
uv bich makes his head appcar very much di{proportioned, and too _—_ 
for his full and plump body. His flat uoſe rites ſcarcel) half an inch 
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its greateſt elevation; and his noſtrils, which are exceſſively wide, often 
excced in height the ridge of his noſe. His month is large, and furmſh- 
ed with ſmall teeth well enamelled and perfectly white: his eyes, very 
beautiful and open, incline a little towards the noſe, like thoſe of the 
Chineſe : and to the fight and touch his hair has the reſemblance of wool; 
it is very hort, curls naturally, and in colour is as black as ebony. He 
has very little hair, yet he employs no ſmall care to pull out by the roots 


art of what he has; but the natural chinneſs of his eye- brows ſaves him 


from this trouble in that part. Though he has no beard but upon the 
upper lip, below the noſe, and at the extremity of the chin, he never 
fails to pluck it out as ſoon as it appears. This gives him an effeminate 
look ; which, joined to the natural mildneſs of his character, deſtroys 
that commanding fierceneſs uſual among ſavages. The women, with 
more delicacy of features, exhibit the fame characteriſtic marks in their 
figure: they are equally well made. "Their breatts, admirably placed, 
have a moſt beautitul form while in the bloom of youth : and their hands 
are ſmall, and their feet exceedingly well ſhaped, though they never 
wear ſandals. The ſound of their voice is ſoft; and their idiom, paſſ- 
ing through the throat, is not deſtitute of harmony. When they ſpeak, 
they employ a great many geſtures, which give power aud gracefulueſs 
to their arms. | | | | 

The Hottentots are naturally timid ; their phlegmatic coolneſs, and 
their ſerious looks, give them an air of reſerve, which they never lay 
aide, even at the moſt joyful moments; while, on the contrary, all 
other black or tawny nations give themſelves up to pleaſure with the 
livelieſt joy, and without any reſtraint. | : 
A profound indifference to the affairs of life inclines them very much 
to inactivity and indolence : the keeping of their flocks, and the care of 
procuring a ſubfiſtence, are the only objects that occupy their thoughts. 
They never follow hunting as ſportſmen, but like people oppreſſed and 
tormented by hunger. In ſhort, forgetting the paſt, and being under 
no uncaſineſs for the future, they are ſtruck only with the preſent ; and 
it is that which alone engages their attention. 5 | 

T hey are, however, (obſerves M. Vaillant) the beſt, the kindeſt, and 
the moſt hoſpitable of people. Whoever travels among them may be 
allured of finding food and lodging; and though they will receive pre- 
lents, yet they never aſk for any thing. If the traveller has a long jour- 
ney. to accompliſh ; and if they learn from the information he requires 
that there are no hopes of his ſoon meeting with other hordes, that which 
he is going to quit ſupply him with proviſions as far as their circum- 
fances will allow, and with every thing elle neceſſary for his continuing 
bis journey, and reaching the place of his deſtination. Such are theſe 
people, or at leaſt ſuch did they appear to me, in all the innocence of 
manners aud of a paſtoral life. They excite the idea of mankind in a 
ſtate of intancy. | . | 


CAFFRARTA: 


Ti country known by the general denomination of Caffraria is a 
Ds extenſive region, bounded on the north by Negroland and 
mia; on the welt by part of Guinea, Congo, and the ſea; an the 
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ſouth by the Cape of Good Hope; ; and on the eaſt by the ſea. Misch. 
vided into ſeveral territories and kingdoms, of which little is knowy, 
and is computed to be 700 miles long, and 660 broad. 

We ſhall give a more particular deſcription of the people from two 
modern writers; the firſt celebrated for his botanical knowledge; the 
other for his tafte in natural hiſtory; but more eſpecially for his very ei. 
tertaining and intereſting travels into the interior parts of Africa, which, 
it is hoped, will not prove unacceptable to the reader. 

The men among the Caffrees, ſays lieutenant Paterſon, are from fie 
feet ten inches to ſix feet high, and well proportioned, and in genera! 
evince great courage 1n attacking lions or any beaſts of prey. 

The colour of thi Caffrees is a jet black, their teeth white as or, 
and their eyes large. The clothing of both ſexes is nearly the ſame, 
conſiſting entirely of the hides of oxen, which are as pliant as cloth 
The men wear taiis of different animals tied round their thighs ; piecs 
of braſs in their hair, and large ivory rings on their arins : they are allo 
-adorned with the hair of lions, and feathers faſtened on their heads, with 
many other faataſtical ornaments. 

They are extremely fond of dogs, which: they exchange for cattle; 
and to fach a height do they carry "this paſſion, that, if one particular 
pleaſes them, they will give two bullocks in exchange for it, Ther 
whole exerciſe through the day is hunting, fighting, or dancing. The 
are expert in throwing their lances; and in time of war utc ſhields nnce 
of the hides of oxen. 

'The women are employed in the e of their garde ns and com. 
They cultivate ſeveral vegetables, which are not indigenous to their 
country; ſuch as tobacco, water-melons, .a tort of kidney. -beans, and 
hemp. The women alſo make baſkets, and the mats which they tleep 
on. The men have great pride in their cattle; they cut their horns in 
ſuch a way as to be thts to turn them into any ſkape they pleaſe; and 
they teach them to anſwer a whiſtle, When they with their cattle . 
return home, they go a little way from the houte, and blow this ſmall 
inſtrument, which is made of 1 Lvory or bone, and ſo conſtructed as to br 
heard at a great diſtance, and in this manner brivg all their-cattic home 
without any difhculty. 

The ſoil of this country is a blackiſh loamy ground, and fo extremely 
fertile, that every vegetable ſubſtance, whether ſown or planted, grows 
here with great luxuriance. There are great variations in the climate 
bat I had no thermometer to obſerve the de grees of heat. It felon 

rains except in the ſummer ſeaſon, when it is  accompanicd with thun. 

der and lightning. The country, however, is extremely well ſupplied 
with water, not only from the high land towards the north, which fur. 
niſhes abundance throughout the year, but from many fountains of 15 
cellent water, which are found in the woods. From What! obſervec 
in this country, I am induced to believe, that it 0 greatly fuperior te 
any other known part of Africa. The woods produce a variety of - 
boreous plants, and ſome of a great ſize ; they are inhabited by nf 
phants, buffaloes, &c. There were alſo va ricties of beautiful birds an. 
butterflies ; but they were fo ſhy, that I was able only to preſerve I 
birds of that country. : they 

To judge of the Caffrees by thoſe I had ſeen, ſays M. Vaillant, fle 
are taller than the Hottentots of the colonies, or even than the Coll 
quas, though they greatly reſemble the latter, but are more w_ 0 
poſſeſs a greater degree of pride and courage. The features ot N e 
frees are likewiſe more agrecable, none of their faces Contracting 
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wards the bottom, nor do the cheek-bones of theſe people project in the 
EZ ..ncouth manner of the Hottentots ; neither have they large flat faces 
and thick lips like their neighbours, the negroes of Moſambique, but a 
BZ cl formed contour, an agreeable noſe, with eyes ſparkling and ex- 
E, preſſive: ſo that, ſetting aſide our prejudice with regard to colour, 
EZ there are many women among them who might be thought handicome 
by the fide of an European lady. They do not disfigure themſelves by 
EZ daubing their eye-brows, like the Hottentots, but are very much tat- 
toed, particularly about the face. „ f ö 
The hair of the Caffrees, which is ſtrong and curling, is never greaſed, 1 
but they anoint the reſt of their bodies, with a view of making them- WW 
{elves active and ſtrong. The men are more particular in decorations | J 
than the women, being very fond of beads and braſs rings. They are 1 
ſeldom ſeen without bracelets on their legs and arms, made of the tuſks q 
of an elephant, which they faw to a convenient thickneſs, and then po- : ni 
liſh and round. As theſe rings cannot be opencd, it is neceſſary to | 
make them big enough to paſs the hand through, ſo that they fall or riſe | 
according to the motion of the arm: ſometimes they place ſmall rings 1 
ou the arms of their children, whoſe growth ſoon fills up the ſpace, and N 
tixes the ornament ; a circumſtance which is particularly pleaſing to them. 1 
They likewiſe make necklaces of the bones of animals, which they fl 
poliſh and whiten in the moſt perfect manner. Some content them- 
ſclves with the leg-bone of a ſheep hanging on the breaſt. In the warm 
fſeaſon the Caftrees only wear their ornaments; when the weather is 
cold they make uſe of kroſſes made of the {kins of calves or oxen, which 
EZ reach to the feet, One particularity which deſerves attention, and does 
uot exilt elſewhere, is, that the Caffree women care little for ornaments. 
Indeed, they are well made, and pretty, when compared to other ſa- 
= vages; and never uſe the uncouth profuſion of Hottentot coquetry, not 
een wearing copper bracelets. Their aprons, like thoſe of the Gona- 
auas, are bordered with ſmall rows of beads ; which is the only vanity 
= [ney exhibit. - | EC 8 . | 
The {kin that the female Hottentot ties about the loins, the Caffree 
woman wears as high as her ſhoulders, tying it over the boſom, which 
3 > covers. They have, like the men, a kroſs, or cloak, of calf or ox 
In, diveſted of the hair; but it is only in the cold or rainy ſeaſon that 
aicher ſex wear it. Theſe ſkins are as ſoft and pliant as the fineſt ſtuffs. 
Let the weather or ſeaſon prove ever ſo bad, neither men nor women 


= cover their heads. Sometimes, indeed, I have ſeen the head of a Cat- 1 
1 WE adorned with a feather ſtuck in the hair; but this ſight is by no | 
jd means common. oP | Ee 
i 1. One part of the daily occupation of the women is making earthen- 
= arc, which they faſhion as dexterouſly as their huſbands ; they like- 
00 z Wii make a curious kind of baikets, of a texture ſo compact as to con- =. 
0 = milk; and they alſo prepare the fields for feed, ſcratching the earth, i] 
* 3 4 than digging it, with wooden pick-axes. 3 A 
of . Pe of the Caftrees are higher and more commodious than thoſe 7 
a al ra ottentots: they form perfect hemiſpheres, and are compoſed of 4 
* | 4 Y 3 1 compact, covered both within and with- 1 
bes . door-way. is fo i pn? 1, clay, and cow-dung. The opening, or 
6g nme Os | at to cnter the dwelling you muſt crawl on your 
E ik and knees; which makes it eafier to defend themſelves againſt | 
og g 1 _—_ or the ſudden attacks of an enemy. The hearth, or fire· place, | 1 
"= | erg, centre, ſurrounded by a circular rim which riſes two or three ; 
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The lands of Caffraria, either from their ſituation or the number of 
ſmall rivers that refreſh them, are more fertile than thoſe of the Hy: 
tentots. The Caffrees practiſe agriculture ; which proves they are not 

naturally wanderers. | | 8 
I have remarked, continues M. Vaillant, that, notwithſtanding the 
beautiful foreſts that adorn Caffraria, and delightful paſtures whi 
ſpring up and almoſt cover the animals which feed on them; notwith. 
ſtanding thoſe rivers and ſtreams which croſs each other in a thouſand: 
different directions, to render them rich and fertile; their oxen, their 
cows, and almoſt all their animals, are much ſmaller than thoſe of the 
Hottentots; —a difference which undoubtedly ariſes from the nature of the 
ſap, and a certain flavour predominant in every kind of graſs. I hae 
made the obſervation both on domeſtic and wild animals, which never 
acquire the ſize of thoſe bred in the dry barren countries I have paſſed 
through. | | Es. 

Induſtry is a leading trait in the character of the Caffrees. Someart, 
taught indeed by neceſſity, a love of agriculture, with a few religiou 
dogmas, diſtinguiſh them as a more civiliſed people than thoſe towards 
the ſouth. 9 | | „„ | 

Circumcifion, which is generally practiſed among them, proves tit 
they either owe their origin to an ancient people, or have ſimply imitated 
the inhabitants of ſome neighbouring country, of whom they have no 
longer any remembrance ; they do not uſe it (as they ſay) in any reli 
gious or myſtical ſenſe. | | | | 

They acknowledge a Supreme Being, and believe in a future ſtate 
where the good will be rewarded, and the wicked puniſhed ; but have 
no idea of the creation, thinking the world had no beginning, and wil 
ever continue in its preſent ſtate. They have no ſacred ceremonies, 
They inſtruct their own children, having no prieſts ; but, inſtead of 
them, a kind of ſorcerers or conjurors, whom they greatly diſtingulh 

and revere. | | 5 

The Caffrees are governed by a chief or king, whoſe power is very 
limited, receiving no tax, having no troops at his command, but being 
the father of a free people; neither attended nor feared, but reſpefted 
and beloved, and frequently poorer than many of his ſubjects. Being 
permitted to take as many wives as he pleaſes, who think it an honour 
to belong to him, it is neceſlary that he ſhould have a larger portion of 
land to cultivate, and a greater number of cattle to tend and feed: thele 
being his only reſources for the maintenance of his numerous family, he 
is frequently in danger of being ruined. His cabin is neither higher not 
better decorated than the reſt ; his whole family and ſeraglio live row 
him, compoſing a group of a dozen or fifteen huts : the adjoining lands 
are generally of his own cultivation. 

It ĩs a cuſtom among the Caffrees, for each to gather his own gra: 
which is their favourite nouriſhment, and which they grind or Ov 

between two ſtones; for which reaſon, the families living ſeparate?) 
each ſarronnded by his own plantation of corn, occaſions a 1ma ere 
ſometimes to occupy a lcague ſquare of ground; a circumſtance nee 
ſeen among the Hottentots. CE gl i F 

The diſtance of the different hordes makes it neceſſary that they _ 
have chiefs, who are appointed by the king. Wheu there 15 mw a | 
to communicate, he ſends for and gives them orders, or rather in mor” 
tion, which the chiefs bear to. their ſeveral hordes. 3 

The principal weapon of the Caffree is the lance, or aflaygay ; gi 5 
ſhows his diſpoſition to be at once intrepid and noble, deſpiſing, 
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tow his courage, the envenomed dart, ſo much in uſe among his neigh- 


: ſeeking his enemy face to face, and never throwing his lance but 
_ In ls he carries a ſhield, of about three feet in height, made 
of the thickeſt part of the hide of a buffaloe; this defends him from 


the arrow, or atſaygay, but is not proof againſt a muſquet-ball. The 


Caffree alſo manages with great {kill a club of about two feet and a half 
long, made of a ſolid piece of wood, three or four inches thick in the 
largeſt part, and gradually diminiſhing towards one of the ends. When 
in a cloſe engagement, they ſtrike with this weapon, or frequent! 
throw it to the diſtance of fifteen or twenty paces; in which caſe it 
ſeldom fails of the intended effect, | 


The ſovereignty here is hereditary, the eldeſt ſon ever ſucceeding. In 


default of male heirs, it is not the king's brother that ſucceeds, but the 
eldeſt nephew; and in caſe the king ſhould have neither children nor 
nephews, the chiefs of the different hordes elect a king. Upon theſe 
occafions a ſpirit of party ſometimes prevails, which gives riſe to factions 
and intrigues that generally end in bloodſhed. : DS. | 

Polygamy is cuſtomary among the Caftrees ; their marriages are even 
more ſimple than thoſe of the Hottentots, the parents of the bridegroom 
being always content with his choice ; the friends of the bride are rather 


more difficult, but ſeldom refuſe their conſent; after which they rejoice, 


drink, and dance, for weeks together, -according to the wealth of the 
families; but theſe feaſts are never held but on the firſt eſpouſals. 
They have no mnſical inftraments, but ſuch as are uſed by the Hotten- 
tots. As for their dances, the ſtep is not unlike the Engliſh. _ 

At the death of the father, the ſons and the mother divide the pro- 
perty he has left between them. The daughters, elaiming nothing, re- 
main at home with their mother or brother, unleſs it pleaſes ſome man 


to take them; and if this circumſtance takes place during the life of the 


parents, they receive cattle in proportion to the wealth of their father. 


he dead are feldom buried, but carried away from the kraal, by their 


tamily, and depoſited in a deep trench common to the whole horde 
on Tuch occaſions, where the wild beaſts repair at leiſure ; which pre- 
ſerves the air from thoſe noxious vapours which otherwiſe the putrefac- 
tion would occafion. The honours of burial are due only to the king 
or chief of a horde; they cover theſe bodies with piles of ſtones in the 
torm of a dome. . | OS 
Tam unacquainted with the diſpoſition of the Caffrees reſpecting love 
and jcalouſy, but believe that they only feel the latter ſenſation in re- 
gard to their countrymen ; voluntarily giving up their women, for a 


{mall confideration, to the firſt white man that expreſſes an inclination 


tor them. | | 
HiSToryY of AFRICA IN GENERAL.) The hiſtory of the continent of 


Africa is litle known, and probably affords no materials which deſerve 
10 render it more ſo. We know from the ancients, who failed a con- 


hderable way round the coaſts, that the inhabitants were in the ſame 


rude ſtate near 2000 years ago in which they are at preſent : that is, 
they had little of humanity about them but the form. This may either 
be accounted for by ſuppoſing that nature Has placed ſome inſuperable 
barrier between the natives of this diviſion of Africa and the inhabitants 
of Europe, or that the former, being ſo long accuſtomed to a ſavage 
manner of life, and degenerating from cone age to another, at length 
became hardly capable of making any progreſs in civiliſation or ſcience. 
it is very certain, chat all the attempts of Europeans, particularly of the 
| Ek 3 H3 | 185 1 
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838 | AFRICAN ISLANDS, 
Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope, have been hitherto ineffectdel fi 
making the leaſt impreſſion on theſe ſavage mortals, or giving them the 
leaſt inclination for, or even idea of, the European manner of living. 
The Portugueſe are ſovereigns of the greateſt part of the coaſt, 2nd 
have a number of black princes their tributaries. There are ſome ir. 
dependent princes who have extenſive dominions, particularly the 
kings of Dahomy and Widah, the moſt noted of any for the infawo 
ſlave-trade. Upwards of 200 years have the European nations tradel 
with Africa in human fleſh, and encouraged, in the negro countris, 
wars, rapine, deſolation, and murder, that the Weſt India iſlands migt 
be ſupplied with that commodity. The annual exportation of po 
creatures from Africa has exceeded 100, 000, many of whom are drive 
a thouſand miles to the ſea-coaſt, their villages having been ſurround 
in dne night by an armed force, and the inhabitants dragged into pers 
tual captivity. | | 5 
A ſea officer lately viſited all the chiefs of the negroes in our fetts- 
ments, from Santa Apollonia to Athera, an extent of wore than 2 
miles, and found the police and puniſhment of all crimes regulated by 


the ſlave-trade. Thoſe who commit crimes or treſpaſſes again{! ther | 


Jaws, are, at the deciſion of twelve elders, fold for ſlaves for the ule dt 
their government and the ſupport of their chiefs. Theft. adulten, 
and murder, are the higheſt crimes, and; whenever they are detect, 
ſubject the whole family to flavery. But any individual, condemned b 
ſlavery for the crime of his relation, may redeem his own perſon by 
furniſhing two ſlaves in his room. Or when a man commits one of th: 
above cardinal crimes, all the male part of his family are forfeited t 
ſlavery; if a woman, the female part is ſold. “ This traffic in ce 
makes the chiefs vigilant. Nor do our planters, who purchaſe th, 
uſe any pains to inſtruct them in religion, to make them amends for tir 
oppreſſion thus exerciſed on them. I am ſorry to ſay, they are unn: 
turally averſe to every thing that tends to it; yet the Portuguele, French, 


and Spaniards, in their ſettlements, ſucceed in their attempts to inſtrut 


them, as much to the advantage of commerce as of religion. It ib ft 


the ſake of Chriſtianity, and the advantages accompanying it, that Eng. 


liſh flaves embrace every occaſion of deſerting to the ſettlements d 
thoſe nations,” | | . | 5 
It is high time for the legiſlature to interfere and put an end to l 
molt infamous of all trades, fo diſgraceful to the Chriſtian name, 4%. 
ſo repugnant to the principles of our conſtitution. Let the nest“ 
already in our iſlands be properly treated, made free, and encoures” 
ment given to their population; meaſures that would be attended wit 
no leſs profit than honour. - 
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OF the African iſlands, ſome lie in the Eaſtern, or Indian Ocean, 206 
ſome in the Weſtern, or Atlantic. We ſhall begin-with thote in 

the Indian Ocean; the chief of which are, Zocotra, Babelmandel, M 
dagaſcar, the Comora iſlands, Bourbon, and Mauritius. See the Mat. 
ZOCOTRA. This iſland is fituated in eaſt long. 55; north lat. I- 
thirty leagues eaſt of Cape Guardaſui, on the continent of Africa : 755 
eighty miles long, and fifty-four broad, and has two good 1175 
Where the European ſhips uſed formerly to put in when they loft 1 
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8 fruits and plants that are uſually found within the tropics, together 


with frankincenſe, gum-tragacanth, and aloes. The inhabitants are 


Mahomedans of Arab extraction, and are under the government of a 
prince, or ſheik, who is probably tributary to the Porte. 

BABELMANDEL. The ifland of Babelmandel gives name to the 
ſtraitat the entrance of the Red Sea, where it is ſituated in eaſt long. 
44. 30. north lat. 12; about four miles both from the Arabian and 
Abylinian ſhores. The Abyſſinians, or Ethiopians, and the Arabians, 
formerly contended with great fury for the poſſeſſion of this iſland, as 
it commands the entrance into the Red Sea, and preſerves a communica- 
tion with the ocean. This ſtrait was formerly the only paſſage through 
which the commodities of India found their way to Europe; but fince 


the diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, the trade by the Red Sea is of 


little importance. The iſland is of little value, being a barren ſandy 
ſpot of earth not five miles round. _ | 

COMORA. Theſe iſlands are five; Joanna, Mayotta, Mohilla, 
Angazei, and Comora, ſituated between 41 and 40 eaſt long. and be- 
tween 10 and 14 fouth lat. at an equal diſtance from Madagaſcar and 
the continent of Africa. Joanna, or Hinzuan, the chief, and which ex- 


acts tribute from the others, is about thirty miles long and fifteen broad, 


and affords plenty of proviſions, and ſuch fruits as are produced between 
the tropics. Eaſt India ſhips, bound to Bombay, ufually touch here for 


refreſiments. The inhabitants are negroes, of the Mahomedan perſua- 


fion, and entertain our ſeamen with great humanity. 
MADAGASCAR. This is the largeſt of the African iſlands, and is 

ſituated between 43 and 51 deg. eaſt long. and between 10 and 26 ſouth 

lat. 300 miles ſouth-eaſt of the continent of Africa; it being near 1009 


miles in length from north to ſouth, and generally between 200 and 


300 miles broad. The fea rolls with great rapidity, and extremely 
rongh, between this ifland aud the continent of the Cape of Good 
Hope, forming a channel or paſlage, through which all European ſhips in 
their voyage to and from India generally fail, unle( prevented by ſtorms. 
Madagatcar is a pleatant, defirable, and fertile country, abounding 
in ſugar, honey, vines, fruit-trees, vegetables, valuable gums, corn, 
cattle, fowls, precious ſtones, iron, ſome filver, copper, ſteel, and tin. 
It attords an agreeable variety of hills, valleys, woods, and champaign ; 
witered with numerous rivers, and well ſtored with fiſh. The air is 
generatly temperate, and ſaid to be very healthy, though in a hot cli- 
mate. The inhabitants are of different complexions and religions; ſome 
white, ſome negroes, ſome Mahomedans, ſome Pagans. The whites 
a1 thote of a tawny complexion, who inhabit the coaſts, are deſcend- 
ed from the Arabs, as is evident from their language and their religious 
es; but here are no moſques, temples, nor any ſtated worſhip, except 
that they offer ſacrifices of beaſts on particular occafions;. as when ſick, 
when they plant yams, or rice, when they hold their afſemblies, circum- 
cle their children, declare war, enter into new-built houſes, or bury - 
their dead. Many of them obſerve the Jewiſh ſabbath, and give ſome 


78588 


dechant of the ſacred hiſtory, the creation and fall of man, as alſo of 


Noah, Abraham, Moſes, and David; from whence it is conjectured 


tf are deſcended from Jews who formerly ſettled here, though none 
nos how, or when, This ifland was diſcovered by the Portugueſe, 


and the French took poſteflion of it in 1641; but the people diſliking 


1 217 2 kd . © 5" : * 
Wer government, they were driven out in 1652; ſince which the na- 
NA : 
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allage to India. It is a populons plentiful conntry, yielding molt of 
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tives have had the ſole poſſeſſion of the iſland, under a number of petty 
princes, who make war upon one another for ſlaves and plunder, 
MAURITIUS, or Maurice, was ſo called by the Dutch, who firs 
touched here in 1598, in honour of prince Maurice their ſtadtholder. 
It is fituated in eaſt long. 56, ſouth lat. 20, about 400 miles eaft of My. 
dagaſcar. It is of an oval form, about 150 miles in circumference, 
with a fine harbour, capable of holding fifty large thips, ſecure againf 
any wind that blows, and 100 fathoms deep at the entrance. The climate 
is extremely healthy and pleaſant. The mountains, of which there arc 
many, and ſome ſo high that their tops are covered with ſnow; produce 
the beſt ebony in the world, beſides various other kinds of valuable 
wood, two of which greatly reſemble ebony in quality; one red, the 
other yellow as wax. The iiland is watered with teveral pleaſant river 
well ſtocked with fiſh, and, though the ſoil is none of the moſt fruitful, 
yields plenty of tobacco, rice, fruit, and feeds a great number of catile, 
deer, goats, and ſheep. It was formerly ſubject to the Dutch, but i; 
now in the poſſe ſſion of the French. - Fo 
BOURBON. The ule of Bourbon is ſituated in eaſt long. 54. fouth 


lat. 21, about 300 miles eaſt of Madagaſcar, and is about ninety miles 


round. There are many good roads for ſhipping round Bourbon, par- 
ticularly on the north and ſouth fides; but hardly a fingle harbour 
where ſhips can ride ſecure againſt thoſe hurricanes which blow during 
the monſoons. Indeed the coaſt is ſo ſurronnded with blind rocks, 
ſunk a few feet below the water, that coaſting along ſhore is at al 
times dangerous. On the ſouthern extremity is a volcano, which con. 
nually throws out flames and ſmoke, with a hideous roaring noiſe. Tho 
climate here, though extremely hot. is healthy, being refreſhed with 
cooling gales, that blow morning and evening from the ſea and land: 
ſometimes, however, terrible hurricanes ſhake the whole ifland almoſt 
to its foundation; but generally without any other bad conſequence 
than frightening the inhabitants. The ifland abounds in brooks and 
ſprings, and in fruits, graſs, and cattle, with excellent tobacco (which 
the French have planted there), aloes, white pepper, ebony, palm, aud 
other kinds of wood and fruit-trees. Many of the trees yield odorite- 


rous guins aud reſins, particularly benzoin of an excellent ſort, in great 


plenty. The rivers are well ſtocked with fiſh, the coaſt with land and 
ſea tortoiſes. aud every part of the country with borned cattle, as wel 
as hogs and goats. Ambergriſe, coral, and the moſt beautiiul (helis, 
are found upon the ſhore, The woods are full of turtle-doves, paro- 
quets, pigeons, and a great variety of other birds, beautiful to the es 
and pleaſant to the palate. The French firit. ſettled here in the year 
1672, after they were driven from the iſland of Madagaſcar. They hne 
now ſome confiderable towns in the iſland, witn a governor : and her 
their Eaſt India ſhips touch and take in refreſhments. 

There are a great many more ſmall iſtands about Madagaſcar and 
on the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, laid down in maps, but no where de. 
ſcribed. : | | f : 

Leaving therefore the eaſtern world and the Indies, we now dafl 
round the Cape of Good Hope, which opens to our view the Atlan l, 
an immenſe ocean lying between the two grand divifions of the 9400“, 
having Europe, Aſia, aud Africa, or the old world, on the call; 185 
America, or the new world, on the weſt ; towards which diviſion he 
now ſteer our courſe, touching in our way at the following ifands ue 


the African coaſt, that have not yet been deſcribed, viz, St. Helena - 
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> fat St. Matthew, St. Thomas, &c. Goree, Cape Verd, the Ca- 
nary and Madeira iſlands. See tbe Map. 


ſituated in welt long 5. 49, ſouth lat. 15. 55, being 1200 miles weft of 
the continent of Africa, and 1800 eaſt of South America. The iſland 1s 
a rock, about twenty-one miles in circumference, very high and very 
erp, and only acceſſible at the landing-place, in a ſmall valley at the 
eaſt end of it, which is defended by batteries of guns planted level with 


generally difficult landing even there. There is no other anchorage 
about the iſland but at Chapel Valley Bay; and as the wind always blows 
from the ſouth-eaſt, if a thip overſhoots the ifland ever ſo little, ſhe 
cannot recover it again. The Engliſh plantations here afford potatoes 
and yams, with tigs, plantains, bananas, grapes, kidney-beans, and 
Indian corn: of the laſt, however, moſt part is devoured by rats, which 


uſe, is almoft wholly imported from England; and in times of ſcarcity 


they generally eat yams and potatoes inſtead of bread. Though the 
E: ifland appears on every ide a hard barren rock, yet it is agreeably di- 
| verſified with hills and plains, adorned with plantations of fruit-trees 
: and garden-ſtuf. They have great plenty of hogs, bullocks, poultry, 
y ducks, geeſe, and turkeys, with which they ſupply the ſailors, taking 
) in exchange ſhirts, drawers, or any light cloths, pieces of calico, filks, 
l muſlin, arrack, ſugar, c. | | | 1 
| St. Helena is ſaid ts have been firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe in 
7 1502 on the feſtival of the empreſs Helena, mother of the emperor Con- 
N ſtantine the Great, whoſe name it ſtill bears. It does not appear that the 
Portugueſe ever planted a colony here: and the Engliſh Eaſt India Com- 
t pany took poſſeſſion of it in 1600, and held it without interruption till 
0 the year 1073, when the Dutch took it by ſurpriſe. However, the Eng- 
« WW-Þ !ifh, under the command of captain Munden, recovered it again within 
h the ſpace of a year, and at the ſame time took three Dutch Eaft India 
a W-Þ2 ſhips that lay in the road. There are about 200 families in the iſland, 
5 mot of them deſcended from Engliſh parents. The Eaſt India ſhips take 
nn water and freſh proviſions here in their way home; but the ifland is fo 
4 Wo mal, and the wind fo much againſt them, outward- bound, that they 
al then very ſeldom ſee it. | 
55 The company's affairs are here managed by a governor, deputy-go- 
0- vernor, and. ftore keeper, who have ſtanding ſalaries allowed by the 
re company, beſides a public table, well furnithed, to which all com- 
a | manders, maſters of thips, and principal paſſengers, are welcome. 
ye 3 ASCENSION. This ifland is fitnated in 7 deg. 40 min. ſouth lat. and 
wv WW {+ deg. Is min weſt long. 600 miles north-weſt of St. Helena: it receiv- 
ed its naine from its being diſcovered by the Portugueſe on Aſcenſion- day; 
nd and is a mountainous barren iſland, about twenty miles round, and un- 
le- inhabited; but it has a ſafe convenient harbour, where the Eaſt India 
fps generally tonch to ſarniſh themſelves with turtle, or tortoiſes, 
Io which are very plentifal here, and valtly large, ſome of them weighing 
ic 499ve 100 pounds each. The ſailors going aſhore in the night-time 
be irequently turn two or three hundred of them on their backs before 
vd momung; and are ſometimes ſo cruel as to turn many more than they 
WC Vie, leaving them to die on the ſhore. ” | 
- Ir. MA FTHEW., This is a ſmall iſland lying in 6-1 weſt long. and 
5 


q 90 ſouth lat. 300 miles to the north-eaſt of Aſcenſion, and was alſo 
| Uicovercd by the Portugueſe ; who planted and kept poſſeſſion of it for 


ST. HELENA. The firſt iſland on this fide the Cape is St. Helena, 


the water; and as the waves are perpetually dathing on the ſhore, it is 


harbour in the rocks, and cannot be deſtroyed; ſo that the flour they 
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ſome time, but afterwards deſerted it. This iſland now remain; Unig. 
habited, having little to invite other nations to ſettle there, except 2 


1mall lake of freſh water. 
The four following iſlands, viz. St. THOMAS, ANABOA, PpRIx. 


DO 


CES ISLAND, and FERN ANDOPO, are ſituated in the gulf of Gu. 


nea, between Congo and Benin: all of them were firſt ditcovered br 


the Portugueſe. and are ſtill in the poſſoſſion of that nation, and turyiſ 
thipping with freſh water and proviſions as they paſs by. | 
| CAPE VERD ISLANDS. Theſe iſlands are fo called from a cape 

of that name on the African coaſt, near the river Gambia, over againg 
which they lie, at the diſtance of 300 miles, between 23 and 20 dey, 


weſt long. and 14 and 18 deg. north lat. They were diſcovered in the 


year 1460, by the Portuguete, and are about twenty in number; but 
tome of them, being only barren uninhabited rocks, are not worth ng. 
tice, St. Jago, Bravo, Fogo, Mayo, Bonaviſta, Sal, St. Nicholas, St. 
Lucia, St. Vincent, Santa Cruz, and St. Antonio, are the moſt conh- 
derable, and are ſubject to the Portugueſe. The air, generally ſpeak- 
ing, is very hot, and in ſome of them very unwholeſome. They are 
inhabited by Europeans, or the deſcendents of Europeans, and negroes, 

St. Jago, where the Portugueſe viceroy reſides, is the moſt fruitful, 
beſt inhabited. and largeſt of them all, being 150 miles in circumfe- 
rence; yet it is mountainous, and has much barren land in it. Its 
produce is ſugar, cotton, ſome wine, Indian corn, cocoa-nuts, oranges, 
and other tropical fruits, plenty of roots, and garden:-ſtuff; but the 


plant of moſt conſequence. to thera is the madder, which grows in 


abundance among the cliffs. Here is allo plenty of hogs and poultry, 
and ſome of the prettieſt green monkeys, with black faces, that are to 


be met with any where. Baya, or Praya (famous for an action between 
an Engliſh and French ſquadron), is ſituated on the eaſt fide, has a good 
port. and is ſeldom without thips; thoſe outward-bound to Guinea or 
the Eaft Indies, from England, Holland, and France, often touching 
here for water and refreſhments. | 

In the iſland of MAYO, or MAY, immenſe quantities of fait are 
made by the heat of the ſun from the ſca-water, which at ſpring-tides is 
received into a ſort of pan formed by a ſand-bank, which runs along the 
coaſt for two or three miles. Here the Englith drive a confſiderabie 
trade for ſalt, and have commonly a man of war to guard the veſſels that 
come to load with it, which in ſome years amount to a hundred or 
more. The ſalt coſts nothing, except for raking it together, wheeling 
it out of the pond, and carrying it on aſſes to the boats, which is done 
at a very cheap rate. Several of our ſhips come hither for a treight on 
afſes. which they carry to Barbadoes and other Britiſh plantations. he 
inhabitants of this iſland, even the governor and prieſts, are all negroc3, 
and ſpeak the Portugueſe language. The negro governor expect à 
ſmall preſent from every commander that loads falt, and is pleated t0 
be invited aboard their fhips. * The ſea-water is fo clear on this coal! 
that an Englith ſailor who dropped his watch perceived it at the bot- 
tom, though many fathoms deep, and had it brought up by one of the 
natives, who are in general expert at diving. t 68 

The iſland of FOGO is remarkable for being a volcano, continually 
ſending. up ſulphureous exhalations; and ſometimes the flame breaks 


forth like tna, in a terrible manner, throwing out pumice- ſtones that 


erd, N. lat. 14-43. 
| and and 


annoy all the adjacent parts. | 
 GORBE is ſituated within cannon-thot of Cape V N. I. 
W. long. 17-20, and was ſo called by the Dutch from an it] 
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town of the ſame name in Holland, Tt is a ſmall ſpot not excceding 
two miles in circumference; but its importance ariſes from its ſituation 
for trade ſo near Cape Verd, and has been therefore an object of con- 
tention between European nations. It was firſt poſſeſſed by the Dutch, 
from whom, in 1603, it was taken by the Engliſh; but in 1005 it Was 
retaken by the Dutch, and in 1667 ſubdued by the French, in whoſe 
poſſeſfion it remained till the year 1759, when the Britifh arms, every 
where triumphant, again reduced it ; but it was reſtored to the French 
at the treaty of peace in 1763. It was retaken by the Engliſh the laſt 
war, but given up again by the peace of 1783. | 

CANARIES. The Canaries, anciently called the Fortunate Iflands, 
are ſeven in number, and ſituated between 12 and 19 deg. weſt long. 
and between 27 and 29 deg. north lat. about 150 miles ſouth-weſt of 
Moroceo. Their particular names are Palma, Hiero, Gomera, Tene- 
riffe, Grand Canaria, Fuerteventura, and Langarote. Theſe iflands 
enjoy a pure temperate air, and abound in the moſt delicious fruits, 
eſpecially grapes, which produce thoſe rich wines that obtain the name 
of Canary, of which the greateſt part is exported to England, to the 
amount, it is computed, in time of peace, of 10,000 hogtheads annually. 
The Canaries abound with thoſe little beautiful birds that bear their 
name, and are now ſo common and ſo much admired in Europe; bat 
their wild notes in their native land far excel thoſe in a cage or foreign 
clime. . PEE 8 | 55 

Grand Canary, which communicates its name to the whole, is about 
150 miles in circumference, and ſo extremely fertile as to produce two 
harveſts in a year. Teneriffe, the largeſt of theſe iſlands next to that 
of the Grand Canary, is about 120 miles round: a fertile country 
abounding in corn, wine, and oil, though it is pretty much encumbered 
with mountains, particularly the Peak. Captain Glaſs obterves, that 
in coming in with this ifland, in clear weather, the Peak may be eaſily 
diſcerned at 120 miles diſtance, and in failing from it at 150. The 
peak is an aſcent in the form of a ſugar-loaf, about fifteen miles in cir- 
cumference, and, according to the account of Sprat, biſhop of. Ro- 
cheſter, publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, nearly three miles 
perpendicular; but lately aſcertained to be only 13,205 feet. This 
mountain is a volcano, and ſometimes throws out ſach quantities. of 
{ulphur and melted ore, as to convert the richeſt lands into barren de- 
lerts. Theſe iflands were firſt diſcovered and planted by the Carthagi- 


nians; but the Romans deſtroying that ſtate, put a ſtop to the naviga- 


tion on the welt coaſt of Africa, and the Canaries lay concealed from 
the reſt of the world, until they were again diſcovered by the Spaniards 
mM the year 1405, to whom they ſtill belong. It is remarkable, that 
though the natices reſemble the Africans in their ature and complex- 
jon, when the Spaniards firſt came among them, their language was 
Q:Lerent from that ſpoken on the continent; they retained none of their 
cuſtoms, were maſters of no ſcience, and did not know there was any 
country in the world beſides their own. | 3 

AMADEIRAS. The three iflands called the Madeiras are ſituated, 


_ *ccording to the author of Anſon's voyage, in a fine climate, in 32-27 


vorth lat. and from 18-30 to 19-30 weſt long. about 100 miles north of 
the Canaries, and as many weſt of Sallee, in Morocco. The largeſt, 


from which the reſt derive the general name of Madeiras, on account of 


its being formerly almoſt covered with wood, is about ſeventy-five miles 
long, ſixty broad, and 180 in circumference. It is compoſed of one 
continued hill of a conſiderable height, extending from eaſt to weſt 
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the declivity of which, on the ſouth fide, is cultivated, and interſperſed 


with vineyards; and in the midſt of this ſlope the merchants have fixed 


their country-ſeats, which form a very agreeable proſpect. There i; 


but one conſiderable town in the whole iſland, which is named Funchal, 
ſeated on the ſouth part of the iſſand, at the bottom of a large bay : to- 


wards the ſea it is defended by a high wall, with a battery of cannon, 


and is the only place where it is poſible for a boat to land; and even 
here the beach is covered with large ſtones, and a violent ſurf continu- 


ally beats upon it. | 


Though this iſland ſeems to have been known to the ancients, yet ir 
lay concealed for many generations, and was at length diſcovered by 
the Portugueſe in 1519; but others aſſert that it was firſt diſcovered by 
an Engliſhman in the year 1344. Be that as it may, the Portuguete 
took poſſeſſion of it, and are ſtill almoſt the only people who inhabit it, 


The Portugueſe, at their firſt landing, finding it little better than a 
thick foreſt, rendered the ground capable of cultivation, by ſetting fire 
to this wood; and it is now very fertile, producing, in great abundance, 


the richeſt wine, ſugar, the moſt delicious fruits, eſpecially oranges, 
lemons, and pomegranates ; together with corn, honey, and wax: it 


abounds alſo with boars and other wild beaſts, and with all forts of 


fowls, beſides numerous groves of cedar trees, and thoſe that yield dra- 
gon's blood, maſtic, and other guins. The inhabitants of this iſle make 
the beſt ſweetmeats in the world, and ſuccecd wonderfully in preſerving 
citrons and oranges, and in making marmalade and perfumed paſts, 
which exceed thoſe of Genoa, The ſugar they make is extremely beau- 


tiful, and ſmells naturally of violets. This indeed is ſaid to be the firſt 


place in the weſt where that manufacture was ſet on foot, and from 
thence was carried to the Braſils in America. The Portugneſe, not find. 
ing it ſo profitable as at firſt, have pulled up the greateſt part of their 
{ugar-canes, and planted vineyards in their ſtead, which produce ſe- 
veral ſorts of excellent wine, particularly that which bears the name 0: 
the iſland, Malmſey, and Tent ; of all which the inhabitants make and 
{ell prodigious quantities. Not leſs thin 20,000 hogſhends of Madeira, 
it is ſaid, are yearly exported, the greateſt part to the Weſt Indies, eſpe- 


cially to Barbadoes: the Madeira wine not only enduring a hot climate 


better than any other, but even being improved when expoſed to the 
ſun in barrels after the bung is taken out. Tt is ſaid no venomous ani- 
mal can live here. Of the two other iſlands, one called Porto Santo, 
which lies at a ſmall diſtance from Madeira, is about eight miles in con. 
paſs, and extremely fertile. It has very good harbours, where ſhips 
may ride with ſafety againſt all winds except the ſouth-weſt, and is 
frequented by Indiamen ontward and homeward-bound. The other 
iſland is an inconfiderable barren rock. _ 

AZORES. Leaving the Madciras, with which we cloſe the account 
of Africa, we continue our courſe weſtward, through this immente 
ocean, which brings us to the Azores, or, as they are called, the Weſt⸗ 
ern Iſlands, fituated between 25 and 32 deg. weſt long. and between 
37 and 40 north lat. 900 miles weſt of Portugal, and as many eaſt 0! 


rica. They are nine in number, and are named Santa Maria, St. Mi- 
guel or St. Michael, Tercera, St. George, Gracioſa, Fayal, Pico, Flores, 


and Corvo. They were diſcovered in the middle of the fifteenth cen. 


tury, by Joſhua Vander Berg a merchant of Bruges in Flanders, _ 
in a voyage to Liſbon, was, by ſtreſs of weather, driven to theſe _ 
which he found deſtitute of inhabitants, and called them the Flem 
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| iſlands. On his arrival at Liſbon, he boaſted of this diſcovery; on 


- 


which the Portugueſe {et ſail immediately and took poſſeſſion of them, 
which they (till retain. 1 hey were called in general the Azores, from 
the great number of hawks and falcons found among them, All theſe 
ilands enjoy a very clear and ſerene (ky, with a ſalubrious air, but are 


expoſed to violent earthquakes, from which they have frequently ſuf- 


fered; and alſo by inundations of the furrounding waves. They are, 
however, extremely fertile in corn, wine, and a vartety of fruits, alſo 


cattle, fowl, and fiſh. It is ſaid that no poiſonous or noxious animal 


breeds on the Azores, and that, if carried thither, they will expire in a 
few hours. WR Le, ep On 

St. Michael, which is the largeſt, being near 100 miles in circum- 
ference, and containing 50,000 inhabitants, was twice invaded and 
plandered by the Englith in the reign of queen Elizabeth. Tercera is 
the moſt important of theſe iſlands, on account of its harbour, which is 
ſpacious and has good anchorage; but it is expoſed to the ſouth-eaſt 


winds, Its capital town, Angra, contains a cathedral and five churches, 


and is the reſidence of the governor of theſe iſlands, as well as of the 
bithop. | | | | 


AMERICA. | 
IIS DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST. 


VWF are now to treat of a country of vaſt extent and fertility, and 

which, though little cultivated by the hand of art, owes in many 
reſpects more to that of nature than any other diviſion of the globe. 
The particular circumſtances of this country require that we ſhould in 
lome meaſure vary our plan, and, before deſcribing its preſent ſtate, af- 
tord ſuch information with regard to its diſcovery as is moſt neceſſary 


for ſatisfying our readers. 125 


Towards the cloſe of the 15th century, Venice and Genoa were the 


only powers in Europe who owed their ſupport to commerce. An in- 


terterence of intereſts inſpired a mutual rivalſhip; but in traffic Venice 
was much ſuperior, She engroſſed the whole commerce of India, then, 
and indeed always, the moſt valuable in the world, but hitherto entirely 
carried on through the inland parts of Aſia, or by the way of Egypt and 
the Red Sea. In this ſtate of affairs, Columbus, a native of Genoa, 
whoſe knowledge of the true figure of the carth, however attained, was 
much ſuperior to the general notions of the age in which he lived, con- 
eived a project of ſailing to the Indies by a bold and unknown route, 


and of opening to his conntry a new ſource of opulence and power. 


Bat this propoſal of ſailing weſtward to the Indies was rejected by the 
Genoeſe as chimerical, and the principles on which it was founded 
vere condemned as abſurd. Stung with diſappointment and indigna- 
ton. Columbus retired from his country, and jaid his ſcheme before the 
court of France; where his reception was {till more mortifying, and 


where, according to the practice of that people, he was laughed at and 
ridiculed, Henry VII. of England was his next reſort; but the cau- 


tious politics of that prince were the moſt oppoſite imaginable to a great 
ut uncertain deſign. In Portugal, where the ſpirit of adventure and 


diſcovery about this time began to operate, he had reaſon to expect 


better ſucceſs. But the Portugueſe contented themſelves with creep- 
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ing along the coaſt of Africa, and diſcovering one cape after another; 


they had no notion of venturing boldly into the open ſea. Such xc. 


peated diſappointments would have broken the ſpirit of any man but 
Columbus. The expedition required expenſe, and he had nothing tg 
defray it. His mind, however, ſtill remained firm; he became the more 
intent on his deſign, the more difficulty he found in accompliſhing it, 
and was inſpired with that noble enthuſiaſm which always animate 
an adventurous and original genius. Spain was now his only reſource: 
and there, after eight years attendance, he ſucceeded, and chief) 
through the intereſt of queen Iſabella. Columbus now ſet ſail, anno 
1492, with a fleet of three ſhips, upon the moſt adventurous attempt 


ever undertaken by man, and in the fate of which the inhabitants of 
two worlds were intereſted. In this voyage he had a thouſand diffcul. 


ties to contend with; the moſt ſtri king was the variation of the com. 
pals, then firſt obſerved, and which ſeemed to threaten that the laws 


of nature were altercd in an unknown ocean, and that the only guide 


he had left was ready to forſake him. His failors, always diſcontented, 
now broke out into open mutiny, threatening to throw him over- 
board, and inſiſted on their return. But the firmnets of the commander, 
and much more the diſcovery of land after a voyage of 33 days, put an 
end to the commotion. Columbus tirit landed on one of the Bahama 
iflinds ; but here, to his ſurpriſe and ſorrow, ditcovered, from the po- 
verty of the inhabitants, that theſe could not Le the Indies he was in 
queſt of. In ſteering ſouthward, however, he found the iſland called 


Hiſpaniola, aboanding in all the necetlaries of life, inhabited by a hu- 


mane and hoſpitable people, and, what was of ſtill greater conſequence, 
as it inſured his favourable reception at home, promiſing, from fome 
ſamples he received, conſiderable quantities of gold. This iſland there- 
fore he propoſed to make the centre of his diſcoveries; and, having 
left upon it a few of his companions, as the ground-work of a colony, 
returned to Spain to procure the necetlary reinforcements. | 


The court was then at Barcelona : Columbus traveiled thither from 


Seville, amidſt the acclamations of the people, attended by ſome.of the 
inhabitants, the gold, the arms, the utenfils, and ornaments, ot the 
country he had diſcovered. This entry into Barcelona was a ſpectc3 
of triumph more glorious than that of conquerors, more uncommon, 
and more innocent. In this voyage he had acquired a general know 
ledge of all the iſlands in the great ſea which divides North and Sout“ 
America; but he had no idea that there was an ocean between him and 
China. The counirics which he had diſcovered were conhidered as a 
part of India. Even after the error which gave riſe to this opinion Was 
detected, and the true poſition of the new world was aſcertained, the 
name has remained, and the appellation of the e fudies is given by all 
the people of Europe to the country, and that of /ndians to its inhabit- 
ants. Thus were the Welt Indies diſcovered by ſeeking a patlage to 
the Eaſt; and, even after the diſcovery, {till conceived. to be a part of 
the Eaſtern hemiſphere. The preſent ſucceſs of Columbus, his former 
diſappointments, and the glory attending ſo unexpected a difcovery, 


rendered the court of Spain as eager to forward his deſigns now, 25 it. 


had been dilatory before. A fleet of ſeventeen fail was immediately 
prepared: all the neceſſaries for conqueſt or diſcovery were embarked ; 
1500 men, among whom were ſeveral of high rank and fortune, 8 
pared to accompany Columbus, now appointed governor with tne 
moſt ample authority. It is impoſſible to determine whether the genius 


of this great man, in firſt conceiying the idea of theſe diſcoveries, _ 
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his ſagacity in the execution of the plan he had conceived, moſt de- 


ſerves our admiration. Inſtead of hurrying from ſea to fea, and from 


one ifland to another, which, confidering the ordinary motives to ac- 
tion among mankind, was naturally to be expected, Colurabus, with 
{ich a field before him, unable to turn on either hand withoat finding 
new objects of his curiofity and his pride, determined rather to turn to 
the advantage of the court of Spain the diſcoveries he had already made, 
than to acquire for himſelf the unavailing applauſe of viſiting a number 
of unknown countries, from which he reaped no other benefit but the 
picaſure of ſeeing them. With this view he made for Hiſpaniola, where 
he eftabliſhed a colony, and erected forts in the moſt advantageous 
grounds for ſecuring the dependence of the natives. Having ſpent a 


confiderable time in this employment, and laboured for eſtablithing this 


colony, with as much zeal and aſſiduity as if his views had extended no 
further, he next proceeded to aſcertain the importance of his other diſ- 
coveries, and to examine what advantages were molt likely to be derived 
trom them. He had already touched at Cuba, which, from ſome ſpe- 
cimens, ſeemed a rich diſcovery ; but whether it was an itfland, or a 
part of ſome great continent, he was altogether uncertaia. To aſcer- 
tain this point was the preſent object of his attention. In coaſting along 


the ſouthern ſhore of Cuba, Columbus was entangled in a multitude of 


i!lands, of which he reckoned 160 in one day. Theſe iflands, which 
were well inhabited, and-abounding in all the neceffaries of life, gave 
him an opportunity of reflecting on this fertility of nature where the 


world expected nothing but the barren ocean; he called them Jardin de 


Ja Reina, or the Queen's Garden, in gratitude to his royal benefactreſs, 
who was always uppermoſt in his memory. In the ſame voyage, Ja- 
maica was diſcovered. But to ſo many diftculties was Columbus ex- 
poſed, on an unknown ſea, among rocks, thelves, and ſands, that 
he returned to Hiſpaniola without learning any thing more certain 


with regard to Cuba, the main object of this enterpriſe. 


By the firſt ſucceſs of this great man, the public di ffidence was turn- 
ed into admiration ; but, by a continuance of the ſame ſucceſs, admira- 
tion degenerated into envy. His enemies in Spain ſet every ſpring in 
motion again him; and there is no difficulty in finding ſpecious 
grounds of accuſation againſt ſuch as are employed in the execution of an 
extenſive and complicated plan. An officer was diſpatched from Spain, 
hitted by his character to act the part of a ipy and informer, and whoſe 


prelence plainly demonſtrated to Columbus the neceſtity of returning 


to Europe, in order to obviate the objections or calumny of his 
enemies. | | | | 

It was not without great difficulty that he was enabled to ſet out on 
a third expedition, ſtill more famous than any he had hitherto under- 
taken. He deſigned to {tand to the ſouthward of the Canaries until he 
came under the equinoctial line, and then to proceed directly weſt- 
ward, that he might diſcover what opening that might afford to India, 


or what new iſlands, or what continent, might reward his labour. In this 


navigation, after being long buried in a thick fog, and ſuffering num- 


U 


jerlaſe 3 N 7 12 22 == 4 
D2L,C1S inconveniences from the exceſſive heats and rains between the 


tropics, they were at length favonred with a ſiuart gale, and went be 


tore it eventeen days to the weſtward. At the end of this time, a ſea- 
man fav. land, which was an iſland, on the coaſt of Guiana, now called 
Lrinidad. Having paſſed this iſland, and two others which lie in the 
mouth of the great river Oronoco, the admiral was turpriſed with an 


Ppearance he had never ſeen before: this was the frigattul tiunult 
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of the waves, occaſioned by a conflict between the tide of the i; 
and the rapid current of the immenſe river Oronoco. But failing 
forward, he plainly diſcovered that they were in freſh water; and 
judging rightly that it was improbable any ifland thould ſupply ſo val 


a river, he began to ſuſpect he had diſcovered the continent; but when * 


he left the river, and found that the land continued on the weltyny 
for a great way, he was convinced of it. Satisfied with this diſcover, 
he yielded to the uneaſineſs and diſtreſſes of his crew, and bore away for 
Hiſpaniola. In tbe courſe of this diſcovery, Columbus landed at ſeye. 
ral places, where in a friendly manner he traded with the inhabitants, 


and found gold and pearl in tolerable plenty. | . 


About this time the ſpirit of diſcovery ſpread itſelf widely, and many 


adventurers all over Europe withed to acquire the reputation of Colum- 
bus, without poſſeſſing his abilities. The Portugueſe diſcovered Bra: 
fil, which makes at preſent the moſt valuable part of their poſſeſſions: 
Cabot, a native of Briſtol, diſcovered the north-eaft coaſts, which after. 
wards compoſed the Britiſh empire in North America: and Amerigo Vel. 
puccio, a merchant of Florence, ſailed to the ſouthern continent of 
America, and, being a man of addreſs, had the honour of giving his 
name-to balf the globe. But no one 1s now impoſed on by the name; 
all the world knows that Columbus was the firſt diſcoverer. . The being 
deprived of the honour of giving name to the new world, was one of the 
ſmalleſt mortifications to which this great man was compelled to ſubmit, 
For, ſuch were the clamours of his enemies, and the ingratitude of the 
court of Spain, that, after diſcovering the continent, and making ſet- 
tlements in the iſlands of America, he was treated like a traitor, and 
carried over to Europe in irons. He enjoyed, however, the glory ef 
rendering the one-half of the world known to the other; a glory { 
much the more precious, as it was untainted by cruelty or plunder, 
which disfigured all the exploits of thoſe who came after him and ac- 
compliſhed the execution of his plan. He fully vindicated bimlſelt at 
court, was reſtored to favour, and undertook another voyage in which 
he ſuffered great fatigues. He returned to Spain, and died at Vallado- 
lid, in 1506, in the 59th year of his age. The ſucceeding governors 


of Cuba and Hiſpaniola endeavoured to purchaſe the ſame advantages 


by the blood of the natives, which Columbus had obtained by his good 
ſenſe and humanity. Theſe iſlands contained mines of gold. The In. 
dians only knew where they were ſituated; and the extreme avarice 0 
the Spaniards, too furious to work by the gentle means of perſuafol, 
hurried them to acts of the moſt ſhocking violence and cruelty againſt 
thoſe unhappy men, who, they believed, concealed from them part df 
their treaſure. The flaughter once begun, they ſet no bounds to thelt 
fury; in a few years they depopulated Hiſpaniola, which contained 
three millions of inhabitants; and Cuba, that had about 600,000. Ber- 
tholomew de las Caſas, a witneſs of thoſe barbarous depopulations, {a5 
that the Spaniards went ont with their dogs to hunt after men. he 
unhappy ſavages, almoſt naked and unarmed, were purſued like cn 
into the foreſts, devoured by dogs, killed with gun-ſhot, or ſurpriſed an 
burnt in their habitations. | 


The Spaniards had hitherto only vikwd the continent : from what | 
tured that this 


they ſaw with their eyes, or learned by report, they conje 
part of the new world would afford a ftill more valuable 
Fernando Cortez was diſpatched from Cuba with 600 

and a ſmall number of field-pieces. With this inconſiderab 
propoſed to ſubdue the moſt powerful ſtate on the continent 0 
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this was the empire of Mexico, rich, powerful, and inhabited by 
miilions of Indians paſſionately fond of war, and then headed by Mon- 
tezuma, whoſe fame in arms {truck terror into the neighbouring nations, 
Never hiſtory, to be true, was more improbable and romantic than that 
of this war. The empire of Mexico had ſabſiſted for ages; its inhabit- 
ants, it is ſaid, were not rude and barbarous; every thing announced 
a poliſhed and int: lligent people. They knew, like the Egyptians of 


old, whoſe wiſdom is ſtill admired in this particular, that the year con- 


ſiſted nearly of 365 days. Their ſuperiority in military affairs was the 
object of admiration and terror over all the continent ; and their go- 
rernment, founded on the ſure baſis of laws combined with religion, 
ſeemed to bid defiance to time itſelf. Mexico, the capital of the em- 
pire, ſituated in the middle of a ſpacious lake, was the nobleſt monu- 
ment of American induſtry. It communicated with the continent by 
immenſe cauſcways, which were carried through the lake. Phe city 
was admired for its buildings, al! of ſtone, its ſquares and market- 


places, the ſhops which glittered with gold and filver, and the ſumptu- 


ous palaces of Montezuma, ſome erected on columns of Jaſper, and 
containing whatever was moſt rare, curious, or uſeful. But all the 


grandeur of this empire could not defend it againſt the Spaniards. Cor- 


tez, in his march, met with a feeble oppoſition from the nations along 
the coaſt of Mexico, who were terrified at their firſt appearance: the 
warlike animals on which the Spanith othcers were mounted, the arti- 
ficial thunder which iſſued from their hands, the wooden caſtles which 
had wafted them over the ocean, ſtruck a panic into the natives, from 
which they did not recover until it was too late. Wherever the 
Spaniards marched, they ſpared neither age nor ſex, nothing ſacred or pro- 


fane. At laſt, the inhabitants of Tlaſcala, and ſome other ſtates upon 


the coaſt, deſpairing of being able to oppoſe them, entered into their 
alliance, and joined arms with thoſe terrible, and, as they believed, 
invincible conquerors. Cortez, thus reinforced, marched onward to 
Mexico; and, in his progreſs, diſcovered a volcano of ſulphur and 
alt- petre, whence he could ſupply himſelf with powder. Montezuma 
heard of his pregreſs without daring to oppoſe it. This ſovereign is 
reported, by the boaſting Spaniards, to have commanded thirty vaſſals, 
of whom each could appear at the head of 100,000 combatants armed 
with bows and arrows; and yet he dared not reſiſt a handful of Spaniards, 
aided by a few Americans whoſe allegiance would be ſhaken by the 
hrit reverſe of fortune. Such was the difference between the inhabit- 


ants of the two worlds, and the fame of the Spaniſh victories, which 


always marched before them. % _ 5 

by ſending a rich preſent of gold, which only excited the Spaniſli 
avarice, Montezuma haſtened the approach of the enemy. No oppo- 
lition was made to their entry into his capital. A palace was ſet apart 


3 for Cortez and his companions, who were already treated as the maſters 


en new world. He had good reaſon, however, to diſtruſt the af- 
- ted politeneſs of this emperor, under which he ſuſpected ſome plot 
or his deſtruction to be concealed : but he had no pretence for vio- 


4 . Montezuma loaded him with kindneſs, and with gold in greater 
A Cm than he demanded, and his palace was ſurrounded with ar- 
I OM moſt terrible of all engines to the Americans. At laſt, a 
& cumnance took place which afforded Cortez a pretext for begin- 
5g ning ] ſtiliti a D 
king hoſtilities. 


= th 1 . , 
= © necellary reinforcements, he ereRed a fort, and left a ſmall garri- 


In order to ſecure a communication by ſea to receive 


0 . . 8 4 . 
1285 behind him, at Vera Cruz, which has ſince become an emporium 
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of commerce between Europe and America. He underſtood that the 
Americans in the neighbourhood had attacked this garriſon in his ab. 
ſence, and that a Spaniard was killed in the action; that Montezuma 
himſelf was privy to this violence, and bad ified orders that the bead 
of the ſlain Spaniard ſhould he carried through his provinces, to deftroy 
a belief, which then prevaiied among them, that the Europeans were 
immortal. Upon receiving this intelligence, Cortez went in perſon to 
the emperor, attended by a few of his moſt experienced officers. Mon. 
tezuma pleaded innocence, in which Cortez ſeemed extremely ready 
to beheve him. though. at the ſame time, he alleged that the Spaniards 
in general would never be perſuaded of it, unleſs he returned along 
with them to their reſidence; which would remove all jealouſy between 
the two nations. The ſucceſs of this interview ſhowed the ſuneriority 
of European addreſs A powerful monarch, in the middle of his 
own palace and ſurrounded by his guards. gave himſelf up a priſover, 
to be diſpoſed of according to the inclination of a few ſtrangers who 
came to demand him. Cortez had now got into his hands an engine 
by which every thing might be accompliſhed. The Americans had 
the highett reſpect, or rather ſuperſtitious veneration, for their empercr, 
Cortez, therefore, by keeping him in his power, allowing him to enjoy 
every mark of royalty but his freedom, and, at the ſame time from 
a thorough knowledge of his character, being able to flatter all his 
taſtes and paſſions, maintained the eaſy ſovereignty of Mexico by 
governing 1ts prince. Did the Mexicans, grown familiar with the 
Spamiards, begin to abate of their reſpeX, Montezuma was the fill 
to teach them more politeneſs. Was there a tumult excited through | 
the cruelty or avarice of the Spaniards, Montezuma aſcended the bat. 
tlements of his priſon. and harangued his Mexicans into order and 
fubmiſſion. This farce continued a long time; but on one of thele 
occaſions, when Montezuma was ſhamefully diſgracing his character 
by juſtifying the enemies of his country, a ſtone, from an unknown 
hand, truck him on the temple, which, in a few days, occafioned h 
death. The Mexicans, now delivered. from this emperor, who C0 
operated ſo ſtrongly with the Spaniards, elected a new. prince, the fa- 
mous Gvatimozin, who, from the beginning, diſcovered an implacable 
animoſity againſt the Spaniſh name. Under his conduct, the unhappſ 


had offered to worſhip. The Spaniards, however, by the dexterou5 
management of Cortez, were too firmly eſtabliſhed to be expelled from 
Mexico, | | CIT 
The immenſe tribute which the grandees of this country bad 
agreed to pay to tlie crown of Spain, amounted to 000,000 marks 6 
pure gold, befides an amazing quantity of precious ſtones, A fifth part 
of which, diſtr buted among his ſoldiers, ſtimulated their avarice - 
their courage, and made them willing to periſh rather than part with 10 
precious a booty. The Mexicans, however, made no ſmall efforts for 
independence ; but all their valour, and deſpair itfelf, gave Way before 
what they. called the Spaniſh thunder. Guatimozin and the empfe 
were taken priſoners. This was the prince who, when he lay merke 
on burning coals, by order of one of the receivers of the king 
Spain's exchequer, who inflicted the torture to make him difcover 1 
what part of the lake he had thrown his riches, ſaid to his bier, 
condemned to the ſame puniſhment; and who Joudly expretle f 
ſenſe of the pains that be endured, . Do you imagine J lie on - 
roles?” The high-prieſt remained filent, and died in an act of 0 
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hands, made a complete conqueſt of Mexico; with which the golden 
Caſtile, Darien, and other provinces, fell into the hands of the Spa- 
niards. | | | | | 
While Cortez and his ſoldiers were employed in reducing Mexico, 
they obtained intelligence of another great empire, ſituated towards the 
equinoCtiol line, and the tropic of Capricorn, which was ſaid to abound 
in gold and filver, and precious ſtones, and to be governed by a prince 
more magnificent than Montezuma. This was the empire of Peru, 


„ 


three private perſons. The names of theſe were, Francis Pizarro, 
Almagro, and Lucques, a prieſt, but a man of conſiderable fortune. 
The two former were natives of Panama, men of doubtful birth, and 
of low education, Pizarro, the ſoul of the enterpriſe, could neither 
read nor write, They failed over into. Spain, and, without difficulty, 
obtained a grant of what they ſhould conquer. 'Pizarro then fet out 
for the conqueſt of Peru, with 250 foot, 60 horſe, and 12 ſmall pieces 
of cannon, drawn by flaves from the conquered countries. If we re- 
flect that the Peruvians naturally entertaiued the ſame prejudices with 
the Mexicans, in favour of the Spanith nation, and were, befide, of 
a character {till more ſoft and unwarlike, it need not ſurpriſe vs, after 
what has been ſaid of the conqueſt of Mexico, that, with this inconfi- 
derable force, Pizarro. ſhould make a deep impreſſion on the Peruvian 
empire. There were particular circumſtances likewiſe which conſpired. 
to aſſiſt him, and which, as they diſcover ſomewhat of the hiſtory, reli- 
gion, and ſtate of the human mind, in this immenſe continent, it may 
not be improper to relate. 3 | - 
Mango Capzz was the founder of the Peruvian empire. He was 
one of thoſe uncommon men, who, calm and diſpaſſionate themſelves, 
can obſerve the paſſions of their fellow-creatures, and turn them to 
their own profit or glory. He obſerved that the people of peru were 
naturally ſuperſtitious, and had a particular veneration for the Sun. 
He pretended therefore. to be deſcended from that luminary, whoſe 
worſhip he was ſent to eſtabliſh, and whoſe authority he was entitled 
to bear. By this ſtory, romantic as it appears, he eaſily deceived a 
reculous people, and brought a large extent of territory under his 
Juriſdiction ; a larger till he ſubdued by his arms; but both the force 
and the deceit he employed for the moft laudable purpoſes. He united 
2 civiliſed the diſperſed barbarous people; he ſubjected them to 
des, and trained them to arms; he ſoftened them by the inſtitution of 
a benevolent religion: 
agriculture and the arts were ſo aſſiduouſly cultivated, and where the 
A were of ſuch mild and ingenuous manners. A race of princes 
i 3 3 1 the title of Yncas, and revered by 
beck op i _ cen 3 their great god, the Sun. The twelfth of 
— See _ - 0 3 named Atabalipa. His father, 
i a re himſelf in the poſſeſſion, he had 


which extended in length near 30 degrees, and was the only other coun- 
- | try in America that deſerved the name of a civiliſed kingdom. Whe- 
5 ttmer it happened, that the Spaniſh government had not received cer- 
„ WO fin intelligence concerning Peru, or that, being engaged in a multi- 
is WW Plicity of other concerns, 1t did not chooſe to adventure on new en- 
. = terpriſes, certain it is, that this extenſive country, more important than 
o Mlexico itſelf, was reduced by the endeavours and at the expenſe of 
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ence to his ſovereign. Cortez, by getting a ſecond emperor into his 


in thort, there was no part of America where 


* the daughter of the natural prince of that country, and of this 
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marriage was ſprung Atabalipa. His elder brother, named Hueſca- 
of a different mother, had claimed the ſucceſſion to the whole of * 
father's dominions, not excepting Quito, which devolved on the younger 
by a double connection. A civil war had been kindled on this account 
which, after various turns of fortune, and greatly weakening the 
kingdom, ended in favour of Atabalipa, who detained Hueſcar, 3 
priſoner, in the tower of Cuſco, the capital of the Peruvian empire 
In this feeble and disjointed ftate was the kingdom of Peru when li. 
zarro advanced to attack it. The ominous predictions of religion, too, 
as in molt other caſes, joined their force to human calamities. Pro. 
phecies were recorded, dreams were recollected, which foretold the 
ſubjection of the empire by unknown perſons, whoſe deſcription ex- 
actly correſponded to the appearance of the Spaniards, In theſe cr 
cumſtances, Atabalipa, inſtead of oppoſing the Spaniards, ſet himſelf 


to procure their favour. Pizarro, however, whoſe - temper partook of 


the meanneſs of his education, had no conception of dealing gently 
with thoſe he called barbarians, but who, however, though lels ac. 
quainted with the cruel art of deſtroying their fellow-creatures, were 
more civiliſed than himielt, While he was engaged in conference, 
therefore, with Atabalipa, his men, as they had been previoutiy in. 
ſtructed, furiouſly attacked the guards of that prince, ard, havin 
butchered 5000 of them, as they were prefling forward, without f. 


gard to their particular ſafety, to defend the ſacred perſon of their mon. 


arch, ſeized Atabalipa himſelf, whom they carried off to the Spaniſh 
quarters. Pizarro, with the ſovereign in his hands, might already be 
deemed the matter of Peru; for the inhabitants of this country were 23 
ſtrongly attached to their emperor as were the Mexicans. Atabalipa 
was not long in their hands before he began to treat for his ranſom. Un 
this occaiion the ancient ornaments, amaſſed by a long line of magni- 
ficent kings, the hallowed treatures of the mott ſumptuons temples 
were brought out to fave him, who was the ſupport of the King: 
dom, and of the religion, While Pizarro was enraged in this nego- 
tiation, by which he propoſed, without releaſing the emperor, to get 
into his poſſeſſion an immenſe quantity of his beloved gold, the er- 
rival of Almagro cauſed tome embarratſment in his atfairs: The 


friendthip, or rather the external thow of friendſhip, between thete 


men, was ſolely founded on the principle of avarice, and a bold er. 
terpriſing ſpirit, to which nothing appeared too dangerous that might 
gratify their ruling paſſion. When their intereſts, therefore, happened 
to interfere, it was not to be thought that any meaſares could be kept 
betuten them. Pizarro expected to enjoy the moſt confiderable ſhars 
of the (reature arifing from the emperor's ranſom, beeante he had the 
chief hand in acquiring it. Almagro infitted on being upon an equal 
footing ; and at length, leſt the common cauſe ſhould ſuffer by any 
rupture between, them, this dilpoſition was agreed to. The ranion 
was paid without delay, a ſum exceeding their conception, but not ca- 
pable to gratify their avarice, It amounted to 1,300, 000l. ſterling 
and, conſidering the valuc of money at that time, was prodigious : 0 
the dividend, after deducting a fifth for the king of Spain, and the 
ſhares of the chief commanders and other ofticers, eact private Lloldiet 
had above 26001. Engltih money. With ſuch fortunes it Was not (9 
be expected that a mercenary army would incline. to be ſabjected 10 


. 5 1 hs . 
the rigours of military diſcipline. They infiſted on being difbanded. 


that they might enjoy the fruits of their labour in quiet. Pizarro m_ 
plied with this demand, ſenſible that avarice would still detain a ut 
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ber in his army, and that thoſe who returned with ſuch magnificent for- 
tunes, would induce new adventurers to purſue the ſame plan for ac- 
quiring gold. 'bete wile reflections were abundantly verified; it was 
impoflible to ſend out better recruiting officers than thoſe who had them- 
ſelves ſo much profited by the field ; new ſoldiers conſtantly arrived, and 
the American armies never wanted reinforcements. | 


This immenſe ranſom was only a further reaſon for detaining Ata- 


balipa in confinement, until they diſcovered whether he had another 
treaſure to gratify their avarice. But whether they believed he had no 
more to give, and were unwilling to employ their troops in guarding 
a prince from whom they expected no further advantage; or that Pi- 
zarro had conceived an averſion againſt the Feruvian emperor, on ac- 
count of ſome inſtances of craft and duplicity which he obſerved in 


| his character, and which he conceived might prove dangerous to his 


affairs; it is certain, that, by his command, Atabalipa was put to death. 
To juſtify this crnel proceeding, a pretended charge was exhibited againſt 
the unhappy prince, in which he was accuſed of idolatry, of having 
many concubines, and other circumftances of equal impertinence. 
The only juſt ground of accuſation againſt him was, that his - bro- 
ther, Hueſcar, had been put to death by his command ; and even this 


was coutiderably palliated, hecauſe Hueſcar had been. plotting his 


deſtruction, that he might eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne. Upon the 
death of the Ynca, a number of candidates appeared for the throne. 
The principal nobility ſet up the full brother of Hueſcar; Pizarro 
ſet up a fon of Atabalipa; and two generals of the Peruvians en- 


deavoured to eſtabliſh themſelves by the aſſiſtance of the army.“ 
Theſe diſtractions, which in another empire would have been extremely 


hurtful, and even here at another time, were at preſent rather ad- 
vantageous to the Peruvian affairs. The candidates fought azainſt one 


another: their battles accuſtomed theſe harmleſs people to blood; and 


ſuch is the preference of a ſpirit of any kind raiſed in a nation to a 
total Jethargy, that, in the courſe of thoſe quarrels among themſelves, 
the inhabitants of Peru aſſumed ſome courage againſt the Spaniards, 
whom they regarded as the ultimate cauſe of all their calamities. The 
lofles which the Spaniards mer with in theſe quarrels, thongh inconfi- 
derable in themſelves, were rendered dangerous, by leflening the opi- 
mon of their invincibility, which they were careful to preſerve among 
the inhabitants of the new world. This conſideration engaged Pi- 
uro to conclude a trace; and the interval he employed in laying the 
toundations of the famous city of Lima, and in ſettling the Spauiards 
in the country. But as ſoon as à favourable opportunity offered, he 
renewed the war againſt the Indians, and, after many difficulties, made 
himſelf maſter of C uſco, the capital of the empire. While he was en- 


e j * 1 2 . _ E n . . . 
aged in theſe conqueſts, new grants and ſupplies arrived from Spain. 


ws, obtained 200 leagues along the ſea-coaſt, to the ſouthward of 
k = had been before granted, and Almagro 200 leagues to the ſouth- 
ard of Pizarro's government. This divilion occafioned a warm dif- 


| bY OR them, each reckoning Cuſco within his own difirit ; but 
ne dexterity of Pizarro brought about a reconciliation. He perſuaded 


his rival, that the countr 


ſouthward of Cuſco, y which really belonged to him lay to the 


and that it was no way inferior in riches, and- 


might be as eaſily conquered as Peru. He offered him his aſfiſtance 


in the exped 
tion. 


Almagro, that he might have oo honour of ſubduing a kingdom 
| #13” 


ition, the ſucceſs of which he did not even call in queſ- 
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him within bounds, now gave Ioofe reins to the natural ferocity of bis 
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for himſelf, liſtened to his advice; and, joining as many of Pizarro: 
troops to his own as he judged neceſſary, he penetrated, with great 
danger and difficulty, into Chili ; loſing many of his men as he poiſed 
over mountains of an immenſe height, and always covered with ſnow, 
He reduced, however, a very confiderable part of this country, But 
the Peruyians were now become too much acquainted with war ngt 
to take advantage of the diviſion of the Spanith- troops. They made 
an effort for regaining their capital, in which, Pizarro being indiſ. 
poſed, and Almagro removed at a diſtance, they were very nearly 
ſucceſsful. The latter, however, nc. ſooner got notice of the ſiege of 
Cuſco, than, relinquiſhing all views of diſtant conquefts, he returned 
to ſecure the grand objects of their former labours. He raiſed the 
ſiege, with infinite ſlaughter of the aſſailants; but, having obtained 
poſſeſſion of the city, he was unwilling to give it up to Pizarro, who 
now approached with an army, and knew of no other enemy bat the 
Peruvians. This diſpute occaſioned a long and bloody ſtruggle be. 
tween them, in which the turns of fortune were various, and the 
reſentment fierce on both ſides, becauſe the fate of the vanquiſhed 
was certain death. This was the lot of Almagro, who, in an ad. 
vanced age, fell a victim to the ſecurity of a rival, in whoſe dangers 
and triumphs he had long ſhared, and with whom, from the begin- 
ning of the enterpriſe, he had been intimately connected. During 
the courſe of this civil war, many Peruvians ſerved in the Spaniſh 


armies, and learned, from the practice of Chriſtians, to butcher one 


another. That blinded nation, however, at length opened their eyes, 
and took a very remarkable reſolution. They ſaw the ferocity of the 
Europeans, their unextinguithable reſentment and avarice, and they 
conjectured: that theſe paſſions would never permit their conteſts to 
ſubſide. Let us retire, ſaid they, from among them ; let us fly to 
our mountains ; they will ſpeedily deſtroy one another, and then we 


may return in peace to our former habitations. This reſolution was 


inſtantly put in practice; the Peruvians diſperſed, and left the Spa- 
niards in their capital. Had the force on each fide been exactly equal, 


this fingular policy of the natives of Peru might have been attended with | 


ſucceſs: but the victory of Pizarro put an end to Almagro's life, and to 
the hopes of the Peruvians, who have never ſince ventured to make 
head againft the Spaniards. 


Pizarro, now ſole maſter of the field, and of the richeſt empire in 


the world, was fiil] urged on by his ambition to undertake new en- 
terpriſes. The ſouthern countries of America, into which he had 


ſome time before diſpatched Almagro, offered the richeſt conqueſt. To- 


wards this quarter, the mountains of Potoſi, compoſed of entire ſiher, 
had been diſcovered, the ſhell of which only remains at preſent. He 
therefore followed the track of Almagro into Chili, and reduced an- 
other part of that country. Orellana, one of his commanders, paſſed 
the Andes, and failed down to the mouth of the river of Amazons: all 
immenſe navigation, which diſcovered a rich and delightful countty'; 
but as it is moſtly flat, and therefore not abounding in minerals, the 
Spaniards then, and ever fince, neglected it... Pizarro meeting with 
repeated ſucceſs, and having no ſuperior to control, no rival to Keep 


temper, and behaved with the baſeſt tyranny and cruelty againſt 3 


who had not concurred in his, defigns. This conduct raiſed a conſpi· 


racy againſt him, to which he fell a ſacrifice in his own palace, and in 


the city of Lima, which he himſelf had founded, 
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old Almagro now declared his ſon, of the ſame name, their viceroy. 
But the greater part of the nation, though extremely well ſatisfied with 
the fate of Pizarro, did not concur with this declaration. They waited 
the orders of the emperor Charles V. then king of Spain, who fent over 
Vaca di Caſtro to be their governor. This man, by his integrity and 
wiſdom, was admirably well fitted to heal the wounds of the colony, 
and to place every thing on the moſt advantageous footing, both for it 
and for the mother-country. By his prudent management, the mines 
of la Plata and Potoſi, which were formerly private plunder, became 
an object of public utility to the court of Spain. The parties were 
filenced or cruſhed; young Almagro, who would hearken to no terms of 
acconmodation, was put to death; and a tranquillity, fince the arrival 
of the Spaniards unknown, was reſtored to Peru. It ſeems, however, 
that Cattro had not been ſufficiently ſkilled in gaining the favour of the 
Spaniſh miniſtry by proper bribes or promiſes, which a miniſtry would 
always expect from the governor of ſo rich a country. By their advice 
a counglF was ſent over to control Caſtro, and the colony was again un- 
ſettled.” The party ſpirit. but juſt extinguithed, began to blaze anew ; 
and Gonzalo, the brother of the famous Pizarro, ſet himſelf at the head 
of his brother's partiſans, with whom many new malcontents had 
united. It was now no longer a diſpute between governors about the 


= pounds of their juriſdiction. Gonzalo Pizarro only paid a nominal 


ſubmiſſion to the king. He ſtrengthened daily, and even went ſo far 
as to behead a governor who was ſent over to curb him. He gained 
the confidence of the admiral of the Spaniſh fleet in the South Seas, 


by whoſe means he propoſed to hinder the landing of any troops from 


Spain, and he had a view of uniting the inhabitants of Mexico in his 

revolt. 2 | | 
Such was the ſituation of affairs, when the court of Spain, ſenfible of 

their miſtake in not ſending into America men whoſe character and 


virtue only, and not opportunity and cabal, pleaded in their behalf, 


diſpatched, with unlimited powers, Peter de la Gaſca, a man differing 


from Caſtro only by being of a more mild and infiauating behaviour, 


but with the ſame love of juſtice, the ſame greatneſs of ſoul, and the 
lame diſintereſted ſpirit. All thoſe who had not joined in Pizarro's re- 
volt flocked to his ſtandard ; many of his friends, charmed with the 
behaviour of Gaſca, forſook their old connections; the admiral was 
gained over by inſinuation to return to his duty; and Pizarro himſelf 


offered a full indemnity, provided he would return to the allegiance of 


the Spaniſh crown. But ſo intoxicating are the ideas of royalty, that 


— - . . | ü 
Pizarro was inclined to run every hazard, rather than ſubmit to any 


officer of Spain. With thoſe of his partiſans, therefore, who ſtil] con- 
tinued to adhere to his intereſt, he determined to venture a battle, in 


which he was conquered, and taken priſoner. His execution followed 


ſoon after; and thus the brother of him who conquered Peru for the 
crown of Spain, fell a ſacrifice for the ſecurity of the Spaniſh dominion 
over that country. f 2 „ | 
The conqueſt of the great empires of Mexico and Peru is the only 
part of the American hiſtory which deſerves to be treated under the pre- 


ſent head. What relates to the reduction of the other parts of the con- 


ment or of the iſlands, if it contains either inſtruction or entertain- 


ment, ſhall be recorded under theſe particular countries. We now 
proceed to treat of the manners, government, religion, and whatever 


—_— the character of the natives of America; and as theſe are ex- 
iremely ſimilar all over this part of the globe, we ſhall ſpeak of them 
EE | 314 
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in general, in order to ſave continual repetitions, noticing at the me 
time, when we enter upon the deſcription of the particular countries, 
Whatever is peculiar or remarkable in the inhabitants of each, 


Of the Original Inhabitants of 1 


TE diſcovery of America has not only opened a new ſource of 
wealth to the buſy and commercial part of Europe, but an ex- 
tenſive field of ſpeculation to the philoſopher who would trace the cha- 
racter of man under various degrees of refinement, and obſerve the 
movements of the human heart, or the operations of the human under- 
ſtanding, when untutored by ſcience, or untainted by corruption. 80 
ſtriking ſeemed the diſparity between the inhabitants of Europe and the 
natives of America, that ſome ſpeculative men have ventured to affirm, 
that it is impoflible they ſhould be of the ſame ſpecies, or derived from 
one common ſource. This concluſion, however, is extremely ill found- 
ed. The characters of mankind may be infinitely varied according to 
the different degrees of improvement at which they are arrived, the 
manner in which they acquire the neceſſaries of life, the force of cuſ- 
tom and habit, and a multiplicity of other cireumſtances too particular 
to be mentioned, and too varipus to be reduced nnder any general 
head. But the great outlines of humanity are to be diſcovered among 
them all, notwithſtanding the various ſhades which characteriſe nations, 
and diftingniſh them from each other, fe | 
When the thirſt of gold carried the inhabitants of Europe beyond the 
Atlantic, they found the inhabitants of the new world immerſed in what 
they called barbariſm, but which, however, was a ſtate of honeſt inde- 
pendence, and noble ſimplicity. Except the inhabitants of the great 
empires of Pern and Mexico, who, comparatively ſpeaking, were refined 
nations, the natives of America were unacquainted with almoſt every 
European art; even agriculture itſelf, the moſt uſeful of them all, was 
hardly known, or cultivated very fparingly. The only method on which 
they depended for acquiring the neceſſaries of life, was by hunting the 
wild animals, which their mountains and foreſts ſupplied in great abun- 
| dance. This exerciſe, which among them is a moſt ſerious occupation, 
* | gives a ſtrength and agility to their limbs, unknown among other ni. 
z tions. | The fame cauſe, perhaps, renders their bodies, in general, ware 
. the rays of the ſun are not too violent, uncommonly ſtraight and wel. 
| proportioned. Their muſcles are firm and ſtrong ; their bodies and 
heads fattith. whicl is the effect of art; their features are regular, but 
their countenances fierce ; their hair long, black, lank, and as ſtrong 
as that of a horſe. The colour of their 1kin is a reddiſh-brown,, ad. 
mired among them, and heightened by the conſtant uſe of bear's fat and 
paint. The character of the Indians is altogether founded upon aa 
circumſtances and way of life. A people who are conſtandiy employe 
in procuring the mcans of a precarious ſubſiſtence, who live by hunting 
the wild animals, and who are generally engaged in war with rt 
n-ighbours, cannot be ſuppoſed to enjoy much gaicty of temper, or hig 
flow of ſpirits. The Indians, therefore, are, in general, grave even to : 
ſ dneſs; they have nothing of that giddy vivacity peculiar to ſome = Y 
tions in Europe, and they deſpiſe it. Their behaviour to thoſe = $ 
them is regular, modeſt, and reſpectful, Ignorant of the arts of amule. 
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AMERICA. 857 
ment, of which that of ſaying trifles agreeably is one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable, they never ſpeak but when they have ſomething important to 
obſerve; and all their actions, words, and even looks, are attended with 
ſome meaning. This is extremely natural to men who are almoſt con- 
tinually engaged in purſuits which to them are of the higheſt importance, 
Their ſubliſtence depends entirely on what they procure with their 
hands; and their lives, their honour, and every thing dear to them, 
may be Joſt by the ſmalleſt inattention to the deſigns of their enemies. 
As they have no particular object to attach them to one place rather than 
another, they fly wherever they expect to find the necetlaries of life in 
greateſt abundance. Cities, which are the effects of agriculture and 
arts, they bave none. The different tribes or nations are, for the ſame 
reaſon, extremely ſmall, when compared with civiliſed ſocieties, in which 
induſtry, arts, agriculture, and commerce, have united a vaſt number of 
individuals, whom a complicated luxury renders uſeful to one another. 
Theſe ſmall tribes live at an immente diſtance; they are ſeparated by a 
deſert frontier, and hid in the boſom of impenetrable and almoſt bound- 
leſs foreſts, 4 | | 

There is eſtabliſhed in each ſociety a certain ſpecies of government, 
which over the whole continent of America prevails with very little va- 
riation ; becauſe over the whole of this continent the manners and way 
of life are nearly fimilar and uniform. Without arts, riches, or luxury, 
the great inſtruments of ſubjection in polithed ſocieties, an American 
has no method by which he can render himſelf conſiderable among his 
companions, but by a ſuperiority in perſonal qualities of body or mind. 
But as nature has not been very laviſh in her perſonal diſtinctions, where 
all enjoy the ſame education, all are nearly equal, and will deſire to re- 
main fo. Liberty, therefore, is the prevailing patiion of the Americans, 
and their government, under the influence of this ſentiment, is better 
ſecured than by the wiſeſt political regulations. They are very far, 
however, from deſpiſing all ſorts of authority; they are attentive to the 
voice of wiſdom, which experience has conferred on the aged; and they 
enliſt under the banners of the chief, in whoſe valour and military ad- 
dreſs they have learned to repoſe their confidence. In every ſociety, 
therefore, there is to be conſidered the power of the chief and of the 
elders: and according as the government inclines more to the one or to 
the other, it may be regarded as monarchical, or as a ſpecies of ariſto- 
cracy. Among thoſe tribes which are moſt engaged in war, the power 
of the chief is naturally predominant, becauſe the idea of having a mi- 
litary leader was the firſt ſource of his ſuperiority, and, the continual 
exigencies of the ſtate requiring ſach a leader, will continue to ſupport 
and even to enhance it. His power, however, is rather perſuaſive than 
coercive: he 1s reverenced as a father, rather than feared as a monarch. 
He has no guards, no priſons, no officers of juſtice ; and one act of ill- 
judged violence would deprive him of the throne. The elders, in the 
other form of government, which may be conſidered as an ariftocracy, 
ave no more power. In ſome tribes, indeed, there are a kind of here- 
ditary nobility, whoſe influence being conſtantly augmented by time is 
org confiderable. But this ſource of power, which depends chiefly on 
the imagination, by which we annex to the merit of our contemporaries 
that of their torefathers, is too refined to be very common among the 
1 bed 3 1 n molt countries, therefore, age alone is ſufficient 
= quiring reſpect, influence, and authority. It is age which teaches 
berlence, and experience is the only ſource of knowledge among a 

barbarous people, Among the Indians, buſineſs is conduct ich 0 
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ties, but have their reſentment wound up to the ſame pitch 
ſelves. And, indeed, no people carry their friendſhips or t 


858 | AMERICA. 


utmoſt ſimplicity, and ſuch as may recall to thoſe who are acquainted 
with antiquity a picture of the moſt early ages. The heads of families 
meet together in a houſe or cabin appointed for the purpoſe. Here the 
buſineis is diſcuſſed, and here thoſe: of the nation diftinguiſhed for 
their eloquence or wiſdom have an opportunity of diſplaying thoſe ta 
lents. Their orators, like thoſe of Homer, expreſs themſelves in a bold 
figurative ftyle. ſtronger than refined or rather ſoftened nations can well 
bear, and with geſtures equally violent, but often extremely natural and 
expreſſive. When the butinels is over, and they happen to be well pro 


vided in food, they appoint a feaſt upon the occaſion, of which atmoſi 


the whole nation partakes. The feaſt is accompanied with a ſong, in 
which the real or fabulous exploits of their forefathers are celebrated, 
They have dances too, though, like thoſe of the Greeks and Romanz, 
chiefly of the military kind; and their muſic and dancing eccompany 
every feaſt. _. | - 

It often happens, that thoſe different tribes or nations, ſcattered as 
they are at an immenſe diſtance from one another, meet in their excur- 
ſions after prey. if there ſubſiſts no animoſity between chem, which 
ſeldom is the cafe, they behave in the moſt friendly and courteous man- 
ner. But if they happen to be in a ſtate of war, or if there has been 
no previous intercourſe between them, all who are not friends being 


deemed enemies, they fight with the moſt ſavage fury. 


War, if we except hunting, is the only employment of the men; as 
to every other concern, and even the little agricu:ture they uſe, it is Jeſt 
to the women. Their moſt common motive for entering into a war, 
when it does not ariſe from an accidental rencounter or interference, i 
either to revenge themſelves for the death of ſome loſt friend, or to ac- 
quire priſoners, who may afhft them in their hunting, and whom they 


adopt into their ſociety. Theſe wars are either undertaken by ſome 


private adventurers, or at the inſtance of the whole community. In 
the latter caſe, all the young men who are diſpoſed to go out to battle, 
for no one is compelled contrary to his inclination, give a piece of wood 
to the chief, as a token of their delign to accompany him : for every 


thing among theſe people is tranſacted with a great deal of ceremony 
and many forms. The chief who is to conduct them faſts ſeveral days, 


during which he converſes with no one, and is particularly careful to 
obſerve his dreams, which the preſumption natural to ſavages generally 
renders as favourable as he could defire. A variety of other ſuperlt- 
tions and ceremonies are obſerved. One of the moſt hideous is ſetting 
the war- Kettle on the fire, as an emblem that they are going out to de- 
your their enemies; which among ſome nations muſt formerly have veen 
the caſe, ſince they ſtill continue to expreſs it in clear terms, and uſe 
an emblem ſigni cant of the ancient uſage. Then they diſpatch a por- 
celane, or large ſhell, to their allies, inviting them to come along an 

drink the blood of their enemies. For with the Americans, as with 
we Gretks of old, + -— -: | 


„A generous friendſhip no cold medium knows, | 
«* Burns with one love, with one reſentment glows. 


They think that thoſe in their alliance muſt not only adopt their enmi· 
with them- 


heir reſent- 


ments ſo far as they do: and this is what ſhould be expected from thei 


peculiar circumſtances ; that principle in human nature, . 
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ſpring of the ſocial affections, acts with ſo much the greater force the 
more it is reſtrained. The Americans, who live in ſmall ſocieties, who 
ſee few objects and few perſons, become wondertully attached to theſe 
objects and perſons, and cannot be deprived of them without feeling 
themſelves miſerable Their ideas are too confined, their breaſts are 
too narrow to entertain the ſentiment of general benevolence, or even 
of ordinary humanity. But this very circumſtance, while it makes them 
cruel to an incredible degree towards thoſe with whom they are at war, 
adds a new force to their particular friendſhips, and to the common tie 
which unites the members of the fame tribe, or thoſe different tribes 
which are in alliance with one another. Without attending to this re- 


flection, ſome facts we are going to relate would excite. our wonder, 


without informing our reaſon, and we ſhould be bewildered in a num- 
ber of particulars ſeemingly oppoſite to one another, without being ſen- 
ſible of the general cauſe from which they proceed. 


Having finiſhed all the ceremonies previous to the war, they iſſue forth, 


with their faces blackened with charcoal, intermixed with ſtreaks of 


vermilion, which give them a moſt horrid appearance. Then they ex- 
change their clothes with their friends, and diſpoſe of all their finery to 
the women, who accompany them a conſiderable diſtance, to receive 
thoſe laſt tokens of eternal friendſhip. _ e | 
The great qualities in an Indian warrjor are vigilance and attention, to 
give and to avoid a ſurpriſe; and indeed in theſe they are ſuperior to all 
nations in the world. Accuſtomed to continual wandering in the foreſts, 
having their perceptions ſharpened by keen neceſſity, and living in every 
reſpęct according to nature, their external ſenſes have a degree of acute- 


_ nels which at firft appears incredible. They can trace out their ene- 


mies, at an immenſe diſtance, by the ſmoke of their fires, which they 
ſmell, and by the tracks of their feet on the ground, imperceptible to 
an European eye, but which they can count and diſtinguiſh with the ut- 
mott facility, They even diſtinguiſh the different nations with whom 


they are acquainted, and can deterinine the preciſe time when they 
paſted, where an European could not, with all his glaſſes, diſftingniſh 


footſteps at 1. Thelſe circumſtances, however, give them no ſupert- 
ority, becauſe their enemies are equally ſkilful. When they go out, 
therefore, they take care to avoid making uſe of any thing by which 


they might run the danger of a diſcovery. I hey light no fire to warm 


themſelves, or to prepare their victuals ; they lie cloſe to the ground all 


day, and travel only in the night; and marching along in files, he that 


cloſes the rear diligently covers with leaves the tracks of his own feet, 
and of theirs who preceded him. When they halt to refreſh themſelves, 
ſcouts are ſent out to reconnoitre the country, and beat up every place 


where they ſuſpect an enemy may lie concealed. In this manner they 
Enter unawares the villages of their foes; and, while the flower of the 


3 are engaged in hunting, maſſacre all the children, women, and 
elpleſs old men, or make priſoners of as many as they can manage, or 


5 apprited of their deſign, and coming on in arms againit them, they 


throw themſelves flat on the ground among the withered herbs and 


leaves, which: their faces are painted to reſemble. Then they allow a 


Part to paſs unmoleſted; when all at once, with a tremendous thout, 


1 


| en, W their ambuſh, they pour a ſtorm of muſquet-bullets on their 
es. The party attacked returns the ſame cry. Every one ſhelters 


Do with a tree, and returns the fire of the adverſe party, as ſoon 
s they raiſe themſelves from the ground to give a ſecond fire. Thus 


have ſtrength enongh tobe uſeful to their nation. But when the enemy 
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860 AMERICA. 
does the battle continue until the one party is ſo much weakened a; h 
be incapable of further reſiſtance. But if the force on each fide cy. 
tinues nearly equal, the fierce ſpirit of the ſavages, inflamed by the 
lots of their friends, can no longer be reſtrained. They abandon their 
diſtant war, they ruth upon one another with clubs and hatchets in ther 


hands, magnifying their own courage. and inſulting their enemies wi 


the bittereſt reproaches. A crnel combat enſuts: death appears in 3 
thonſand hideous forms, which won!d .congeal the blood of cvi dd 
nations to behold, but which route the fury of fa ages. They trawple, 
they inſult. over the dead bodies, tearing the ſcalp from the head, wal. 
towing in their biood like wild beaſts, and ſometimes devouriug their 
tieth. The flame rages on till it meets with no reſiſtance; then the 
priſoners are ſecured, thoſe unhappy men, whoſe fate is a thouſand 
tines more dreadful than theirs who have died in the field. The con- 


querors ſet up a hideous howling to lament the friends they have loft. 


They approach, in a melancholy and ſevere gloom, to their own village; 
a metienger is ſent to announce their arrival; and the women, with fright. 
tal thricks, come ont to mourn their dead brothers, or their huſbands, 
When they are arrived, the chief relates in a low voice. to the elders, a 
circumitantial account of every particular of the expedition. The or- 
tor proclaims alom this account to the people; and, as he mentions the 
names of thoſe who have fallen, the thrieks of the women are redoubled, 
The men too join in theſe cries, according as each is moſt connected 
with the deccaſed by blood or friendſhip. "The laſt ceremony is the pro- 
clamation of the victory; cach-individual then forgets his private mis: 
fortunes, and joins in the triumph of his nation; all tears are wiped 
from their eyes, and, by an unaccountable tranſition, they paſs in a 
moment from the bitterneſs of ſorrow to an extravagance of joy. But 
the treatment of the pritoners, whoſe fate all this time remains unde- 
cided, is what chiefly characteriſes the ſavages. 

We have already mentioned the ſtrength of their affections or reſent- 
ments. 
ſelves by the firmeſt ties, their friendly affections, which glow with the 


molt intenſe warmth within the walls of their own village, ſeldom ev. 


tend beyond them. They feel nothing for the enemies of their nation; 
and their reſentment is eafily extended from the individual who has ii. 
jured them to all others of the ſame tribe. The priſoners, who have 
themtelves the ſame feelings, know the intentions of their conquerors, 
and are prepared for them. The perſon who has taken the captive at 
tends him to the cottage, where, according to the diſtribution made by 
the elders, he is to be delivered to ſupply the loſs of a citizen. If thoſe 
who receive him have, their family weakened by war or other accidents, 
they adopt the captive into the family, of which he becomes a member. 
But if they have no occaſion for him, or their reſentment for the lots of 
their friends be too high to endure the fight of any connected with thole 
who were concerned in it, they ſentence him to death. All thoſe who 
have met with the fame ſevere ſentence being collected, the whole na- 
tion is aſſembled at the execution, as for ſome great ſolemnity. A ſcat- 
fold is erected, and the priſoners are tied to the ſtake, where they com- 
mence their death-ſong, and prepare for the enſuing ſcene of cruelty 
with the moſt undaunted courage. Their enemies, on the other fide, 
are determined to put it to the proof, by the moſt refined and exquifite 
tortures. They begin at the extremity of his body, and gradually ap* 
proach the more vital parts. One plucks out his nails by the 27 
by one; another takes a finger into his mouth, and tears off the fle 
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United as they are in ſmall ſocicties, connected within them. 
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with his teeth; a third thruſts the finger, mangled as it is, into the 


bowl of a pipe, made red hot, which he ſmokes like tobacco; then 
they pound the toes and fingers to pieces between two ſtones ; they pull 


off the fleſh from the teeth, and cut circles about his joints, and gaſhes 
in the fleſhy parts of his limbs, which they ſear immediately with red- 


| hot irons, cutting, burning, and pinching them alternately : they pull 


off this fleſh. thus mangled and roaſted, bit by bit, devouring it with 
greedinels, and ſmearing their faces with the blood in an enthuſiaſm 
of horror and fury, When they have thus torn off the fleth, they twiſt 


the bare nerves and tendons about an iron, tearing and ſnapping them, 


whilſt others are employed in pulling and extending their limbs in every 
way that can increaſe the torment. This continues often five or fix 
hours; and ſometimes, ſuch is the ſtrength of the ſavages, days together. 
Then they frequently unbind him, to give a breathing to their fury, to 
think what new torments they thall inflict, and to refreſh the ftrength 
of the ſufferer, who, wearied out with ſuch a variety of unheard-of tor- 
ments, often falls into ſo profound a ſleep, that they are obliged to apply 


the fire to awake him, and renew his ſufferings. He is again faſtened 
to the ftake, and again they renew their crnelty ; they ſtick him all over 


with ſmall matches of wood, that eafily takes fire, but burns flowly ; 
they continually run ſharp reeds into every part of his body ; they drag 
out his teeth with pincers, and thruſt out his eyes; and laſtly, after hay- 
ing burned his fleſh from the bones with ſlow fires; after having 
ſo mangled the body that it is all but one wound; after having muti- 
lated his face in ſuch a manner as to carry nothing human in it; after 
having peeled the ſkin from the head, and poured a heap of red-hot 
coals or boiling water ou the naked ſkull, they once more unbind the 
wretch, who, blind and ſtaggering with pain and weakneſs, aſſaulted 
and pelted upon every ſide with clubs and ſtones, now up, now down, 
falling into their fires at every ſtep, runs hither and thither, until one of 
the chiefs, whether out of compaſſion, or weary of cruelty, puts an 
end to his life with a club or a dagger. The body is then put into 
the kettle, and this barbarous employment is ſucceeded by a feaſt as 


barbarous. | 


El | | | 
The women, forgetting the human as well as the female nature, and 


transformed into ſomething worſe than Furies, even ontdo the men in 


this ſcence of horror; while the principal perſons of the country fit 
round the ſtake, ſmoking, and looking on without the leaſt emotion. 
What is moſt extraordinary, the ſufferer himielf, in the little intervals 
ot his torments, ſmokes too, appears unconcerned, and converſes with 
his forturers about indifferent matters. Indeed, during the whole time 
ot his execution, there ſeems a conteſt, which ſhall excced, they in in- 


flicting the moſt horrid pains, or he in enduring them with a firmneſs 
and conſtancy almoſt above human: not a groan, not a ſigh, not a diſ- 


Orton of countenance eſcapes him; he poltettes his mind entire'y in 
the midſt of his torments; he recounts his own exploits; he inferms 
them what cruelties he has inflicted upon their comitrymen, and threat- 


ens them with the revenge that will attend lis death; and, though his 
= T<proaches exaſperate them to a perfect madneſs of rage and fury, he 


continues his inſults even of their ignorance of the art of tormenting, 
pointing out more exquiſite methods, and more ſenfible parts of the 


bady to be afflicted. The women have this part of courage as well as 


the men ; and it is as rare for any Indian to behave otherwiſe, as it 
would be for any European to ſuffer as an Indian. Such is the wonder- 
tal power of an early inſtitution, and a ferocious thirſt of glory. / am 
rave eng intrepid, exclaims the ſarage in the faces of his tormentors, 
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T do not fear death, nor any kind of toriures ; thoſe avho fear them are oy. 
ards; they are lefs than <vomen ; hfe is nothing to thoſe that bawe courage; 
may my enemies be confounded with deſpair and rage! Ob! that I could 
dea gur them, and drin their blood to the lat drop ! | = 

Nothing in the hiſtory of mankind forms a ttronger contraſt than this 3 
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cruelty of the ſavages towards thoſe with whom they are at war, and the E 
wa; mth of their affection towards their friends, who confiſt of 3]! thoſe N 
who live in the ſame village, or are are in alliance with it; among | 
7 theſe all things are common; and this, though it may in part ariſe from I 
| their not poſſeſſing very di inct notions of ſeparate property, is chiefly 1 


to be at ributed to the ſtrength of their attachment; becauſe in every 3 
thing e ſe, with their lives as well as their fortunes they are re-dy to 
ſerve their friends. T heir houſes, their proviſions, even their young 
women, are not enough to obl'ge a gneſt. Has any one of theſe ſuc- 3 


PO 


ceeded ill in his hunting has his harveſt failed—or is his houſe burned, — ; 
he feels no other effect of his misfortune, than that it gives him an 3 


opportunity to experience the benevolence and regard of his fellow. 
citizens: but to the enemies of his country, or to thoſe who have pri- 
vately offended him, the American is implacable. He conceals his ſen- 
tin.:nts.. he appears reconciled. until, by ſome treachery or ſurpriſe, he 
- has an opportunity of executing a horrible revenge. No length cf 
time is ſufficient to allay his reſentment; no diſtance of place greac 
enough to protect the object: he croſſes the fteepeſt mountains, he 
pierces the moſt impracticable foreſts, and traverſes the moſt hideous 
bogs and deſerts for feveral hundreds of miles; bearing the inclemency 
of the ſeaſons, the fatigue of the expedition, the extremes of hunger and 
thirſt, with patience and cheerfulneſs, in hopes of ſurprifing his enemy, 
on whom he exerciſes the moſt ſhocking barbarities, even to the eating 
of his fleſh. To ſuch extremes do the Indians puſh their friendfhip or 
their enmity ; and ſuch indeed, in general, is the character of all ſtrong 
and uncultivated minds. | | „ 
But what we have ſaid reſpecting the Indians would be a faint picture, 
did we omit obferving the force of. their friendſhip, which principally 
appears by the treatment of the dead. When any one of the ſociety 13 
cut off, he is lamented by the whole; on this occaſion a thouſand cere- 
monies are practiſed, denoting the moſt lively ſorrow.” Of theſe, the 
moſt remarkable, as it diſcovers both the height and continuance of their 
grief, is what they call the feaſt of the dead, or the feaſt of ſouls. The 
day of this ceremony is appointed by public order: and nothing is omit- 
ted, that it may be celebrated with the utmoſt pomp and magnificence. 
The neighbouring tribes are invited to be preſent and to join in the fo- 
lemnity. At this time, all who have died ſince the laſt ſolemn occatioi: 
(which is renewed every tem years among ſome tribes, and every eight 
among others) are taken out of their graves : thoſe who have been in- 
terred at the greateſt diſtance from the villages are diligently fought tor, 
and brought to this great rendezvous of carcaſſes. - | N 
It is not difficult to conceive the horror of this general di ſinterment. 
T cannot deſcribe it in a more lively manner than it is done by Lafitau, 
to whom we arc indebted for the moſt authentic account of thoſe na- 
tions. 
Without queſtion, ſays he, the opening of theſe tombs diſplays one 
of the moſt ſtriking ſcenes that can be conceived ; this humbling por- 
trait of human miſery, in death, which appears in a thouſand various 
ſhapes of horror in the ſeveral carcaſſes, according to the degree in hien 
corruption has prevailed over them, or the manner in which it has attacked 
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them. Some appear dry and withered; others have a ſort of parch- 


ment upon their bones; ſome look as if they were baked and ſmoked, 


without any appearance of rottenneſs; ſome are juſt turning towards 
the point of putrefaction ; while others are all {warming with worms, and 
drowned in corruption. I know not which onght to ſtrike us moſt, the 
horror of ſo ſhocking a ſight, or the tender piety and affection of theſe 


poor people towards their departed friends; for nothing deſerves our ad- 


miration more, than that eager diligence and attention with which they 
diſcharge this melancholy duty of their tenderneſs, gathering up care- 
fully even the ſmalleſt bones; handling the carcaſſes, diſguſtful as they 
are with every thing loathſome, cleanfing them from the worms, and 
carrying them upon their ſhoulders, through tireſome journeys of ſeve- 


ral days, without being diſcouraged from the offenfivenels of the ſmell, 


and without ſuffering any other emotions to arite than thoſe of regret 
for having loſt perſons who were fo dear to them in their lives, and fo 


lamented in their death. | 


They bring them into their cottages, where they prepare a feaſt in 


' honour of the dead; during which their great actions are celebrated, 


and all the tender intercourſes which took place between them and their 
friends are piouſly called to mind. The ſtrangers, who have come 


ſometimes many hundred miles to be preſent on the occaſion, join in 
the tender condolence; and the women, by frightful ſhrieks, demon- 


ſtrate that they are pierced with the ſharpeit ſorrow. The dead bodies 


are carried from the cabins for the general re-interment. A great pit is 


dug in the ground; and thither, at a certain time, each perſon, attended 
by his family and friends, marches in ſolemn ſilence, bearing the dead 
body of a ſon, a father, or a brother. When they are all convened, the 
dead bodies, or duſt of thoſe which were quite corrupted, are depoſited 
in the pit; when the torrent of grief breaks out anew. Whatever they 
poſſeſs moſt valuable is interred with the dead. The ſtrangers are not 


wanting in their generoſity, and confer thoſe preſents which they have 


brought along with them for the purpoſe. Then all preſent go down 
into the pit, and every one takes a little of the earth, which they after- 
wards preſerve with the moſt religious care. The bodies, ranged in or- 
der, are covered with entire new furs, and, over theſe, with bark, on 
which they throw ſtones, wood, and earth. Then taking the laſt fare- 
well, they return each to his own cabin. | | | 

We have mentioned that in this ceremony the ſavages offer, as pre- 
ſents to the dead, whatever they value mott highly. This cuſtom, 
which is univerſal among them, ariſes from a rude notion of the im- 
mortality of the ſoul. I hey believe this doctrine moſt firmly, and it is 
the principal tenet of their religion. When the ſoul is ſeparated from 
the body of their friends, they conceive that it ſtill continues to hover 
around it, and to require, and take delight in, the fame things with 
which it formerly was pleaſed. After a certain time, however, it for- 
fakes this dreary manſion, and departs far weſtward into the land of 
ſpirits. They have even gone ſo far as to make a diſtinction between 
the inhabitants of the other world ; ſome, they imagine, particularly 
thoſe who in their life-time have been fortunate in war, poſſeſs a high 
degree of happineſs, have a place for hunting and fiſhing, which never 
fails, and enjoy all ſenſual delights, without labouring hard in order to 
procure them. The ſouls of thoſe, on the contrary, who happen to be 


conquered or ſlain in war, are extremely miſerable after death. 


| Their taſte for war, which forms the chief ingredient in their charac- 
ter, gives a ſtrong bias to their religion. Areſkoui, or the god of bat - 
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tle, is revered as the great god of the Indians. Him they invoke before 
they go into the field; and, according as his diſpoſition is more or lef 
favourable to them, they conclude they ſhall be more or leis ſueceſsfy}, 
Some nations worſhip the ſun or moon; among others there are a num. 
ber of traditions, relative to the creation of the world, and the hiſtory 
of the gods; traditions which reſemble the Grecian fables, but which 
are ſtill more abſurd and inconſiſtent. But religion is not the prevailing 


character of the Indians; and, except when they have ſome immediate 
occaſion for the aſſiſtance of their gods, they pay them no fort of wor- 


ſhip. Like all rude nations, however, they are ſtrongly addicted to fu- 
perſtition. They believe in the exiſtence of a number of good and 
bad genii, ſpirits who interfere in the affairs of mortals, and produce all 
our happineſs or miſery. It is from the evil genii, in particular, that 
our diſeaſes proceed; and it is to the good genii we are indebted for a 
cure. The miniſters of the genii are the jugglers, who are alſo the only 


phyſicians among the ſavages. Theſe jugglers are ſuppoſed to be in- 


ſpired by the good genii, moſt commonly in their dreams, with the 
knowledge of future events; they are called in to the aſſiſtance of the 
fick, and are ſuppoſed to be informed by the genii whether their pa- 
tients will recover, and in what manner they muſt be treated, But 
theſe ſpirits are extremely imple in their ſyſtem of phyſic, and ir al- 
moſt every diſeaſe direct the juggler to the ſamer emedy. The patient 
is encloſed in a narrow cabin, in the midſt of which is a ſtone red hot; 
on this they throw water, until he is well ſoaked with the warm vapour 
and his own ſweat. Then they hurry him from the bagnio, and plunge 
+ him ſuddenly into the next river. This coarſe method, which coli 
many their lives, often performs very extraordinary cures. The jug- 
glers have likewiſe the uſe of ſome ſpecifics, of wonderful efficacy ; and 
all the ſavages are dexterous in curing wounds by the application of 


herbs. But the power of theſe remedies is always attributed to the ma- 


gical ceremonies with which they are adminiſtered. | 
It thould be obſerved by the reader, that the particulars which hare 
Juſt been mentioned concerning the manners of the Americans, chief 
relate to the inhabitants of North America. The manners and general 
characteriſtics of great part of the original inhabitants of South Amen: 
ca were very different. On the firſt appearance of the inhabitants of 
the New World, their diſcoverers found them to be in many particu— 
lars very unlike the generality of the people of the ancient hemiſpliere. 
They were different in their features and complexions; they were not 
only averſe to toil, but ſeemed incapable of it; and when rouſed by 
force from their native indolence, and compelled to work, they ſuns 
under taſks which the inhabitants of the other continent would hare 


performed with eaſe. , This feebleneſs of conſtitution ſeemed almoit 


univerſal among the inhabitants of South America. The Spaniards 
were alſo ſtruck with the ſmallneſs of their appetite ſor food. The 
conſtitutional temperance of the natives far exceeded, in their op1N100, 
the abſtinence of the moſt mortified hermits ; while, on the other hand, 
the appetite of the Spaniards appeared to the Americans inſatiably vora- 
eious; and they affirmed that one Spaniard deyeured more food in a day 
than was ſufficient for ten Americans. But though the demands of the 
native Americans for food were very ſparing, ſo limited was their agrt- 
culture, that they hardly raiſed what was ſufficient for their own con- 
famption. Many of the inhabitants of South America confined their in- 
duſtry to rearing a few plants, which, in a rich and warm climate, were 
eaſily trained to maturity; but if a few Spaniards ſettled in any diſtrict, 
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ſuch a ſmall addition of ſupernumerary months ſoon exhauſted their 
ſcanty ſtores, and brought on a famine. The inhabitants of South 


Y America, compared with thoſe of North America, are generally more 
5 ” feeble in their frame, leſs vigorous in the efforts of their minds, of a 
gentle but daſtardly ſpirit, more enflaved by pleafure, and ſunk in 
{ * . ; 
A indolence. | | 
7 A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA. 
3 T n1s great weſtern continent, frequently denominated the New 


| A WorLD, extends from the 80th degree north, to the 50th degree 
| E ſouth latitude; and, where its breadth is known, from the 35th to the 
WF 136th degree of weſt longitude from London; ftretching between 8 
and 9090 miles in length, and its greateſt breadth 3690. It lies in both 
| Eo hemiſpheres, has two ſummers, and a double winter, and enjoys all the 
variety of climates which the earth affords. It is waſhed by the two 

great oceans. To the eaſtward it has the Atlantic, which divides it 

from Europe and Africa; and to the welt the Pacific, or Great South 

| Sea, by which it is ſeparated from Aſia. By theſe teas it may, and does, 


5 carry on a direct commerce with the other three parts of the world. It 


is compoſed of two great continents, one on the north, the other on the 
| | ſouth, which are joined by the kingdom of Mexico, which forms a kind 
| of iſthmus 1500 miles long, and in one part, at Darien, ſo extremely 


means difficult, being only ſixty miles over. In the great gulf which is 
formed between the iſthmus and the northern and ſouthern continents, 
lie a multitude of iſlands, many of them large, moſt of them fertile, 
and denominated the Weſt Indies, in eontradiſtinction to the countries 
and iſlands of Aſia beyond the Cape of Good Hope, which are called 
the Eaſt Indies. | „ 

Before we proceed to treat of ſeparate countries in their order, it will 
be proper to take notice of thoſe mountains and rivers which diſdain, 
as it were, to be confined within the limits of particular provinces, and- 
extend over a great part of the continent. For, though America, in ge- 

= eral, be not a mountainous country, it has the greateſt mountains in 
= the world. In South America, the Andes, or Cordilleras, run from 
north to ſouth along the coat of the Pacifie Ocean. They exceed in 
bength any chain of mountains in the other parts of the globe: extend- 
nung from the Iilhmas of Darien to the Straits of Magellan, they divide 
the whole ſouthern parts of America, and run a length of 4300 miles. 
their height is as remarkable as their length; for, though in part within 
ihe torrid zone, they are conſtantly covered with ſnow. Chimborazo, 
the higheſt of the Andes, is 20,008 feet; of this about 2400 feet from 
the ſummit are always covered with ſhow. Carazon was aſcended by 
he French aſtronomers, and is ſaid to be 15.800 feet high. In North 
America, which is chiefly compoſed of gentle aſcents or level plains, 
we know of no couliderable mountains, except thoſe towards the pole, 
| 40d that long ridge which lies on the back of the American States, ſe- 
| Piraling them from Canada and Louiſiaua, which we call the Apala- 
nan or Allegany mountains; if that may be conſidere d as a mountain, 
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| narrow, as to make the communication between the two oceans by no- 
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which upon one fide is extremely lofty, but upon tlie other i is nearly on 


a level with the reſt of the country. | 
America is, without queſtion, that part of the globe which i is bel 


watered; and that not only for the ſuppart of life, and all the purpoſes 


of fertility, but for the convenience of trade, and the intercourſe of exc; 
part with the others. In North America, thoſe vaſt tracts of country 


ſituated beyond the Apalachian mountains, at an immenſe and unknown 


diſtance from the ocean, are watered by inland ſeas, called the Lakes of 


Canada; which not only communica'e with each other, but give rife to 
ſeveral great rivers, particularly the Miſliippi,, running trom north to 


ſouth till it falls into the Gulf of Mexico, after a courſe, including its 
turnings, of 4500 miles, and receiving in its progreſs the vaſt tribute 


of the Illinois, the Miſouri, the Ohio, and other great rivers, ſcarcely 
inferior to the Rhine or the Danube; and on the north, the river 8. 


Laurence, running a contrary courſe from the Mifliflippi, till it emptic 
itſelf into the ocean near Newfoundland : all of them being almoſt na- 
vigable to their heads, lay open the inmoſt recefles of this | great conti. 
nent, and afford ſuch an inlet for commerce, as muſt produce the great. 
eſt advantage, whenever the country adjacent ſhall come to be fully m 
habited by an induſtrious and civiliſed people. The eaftern fide «f 
North America, beſides the noble rivers Hudſon, Delaware, Suſqutha— 
na, and Potfowmack, ſupplies ſeveral others of great depth, lengta, and 
commodious navigation: hence many parts of the ſettlements are f. 
advantageoully interſected with navigable rivers and creeks, that the 


planters, without exaggeration, may be ſaid to have each a harbour at 


his door. 


South America is, if poſſible, in this reſpect even more fortunate. [t 
ſupplies much the two largeſt rivers in the world, the river of Amazon, 
and the Rio de la Plata, or Plate River. The frſt, riſing in Peru 2 
far from the South Sca, paſſes from weſt to eaſt, and falls Into the 0211 
between Braſil and Guiana, after a courſe of more than 3000 miles, | 
which it eccives a prodigious number of great and navigabie rue 
The Rio de la Plata riſes in the heart of the country, and, having its 

rengtli gradually augmented by an acceſſion of many pow erful ſtreams, 
di charges itſelf with fuch vehemence into the ſea, as to make its tate 
freth for many Jeagues from land. Befides theſe, there are other 
rivers in South America, of which: the Oronoko i 15 the moſt coniide- 
rable. | 

A country of ſach vaſt extent on each ſide of the equator muſt ue 
ceſſarily have a variety of foils as well as climates. It is a treatuly of 

lature, producing moſt of the metals, minerals, plants, fruits, trees, aud 
wood, to be met with in the other parts of the world, and many ef 
them in greater quantities and higher perfection. The gold and ſilver 
of America have. upp ed Europe with ſuch immenſe qu: antities of the 
valuable metals, tl! a0 they are become vaſtly more common; ſo tha 
the gold and filver of Europe now bear little proportion to the high pri. 
ſet upon them before the diſcov ery of America. =, 

This country allo produces diamonds, pearls, emeralds, amet} 
and other valuable fiones, W! ich, by being brought into FE. urope, have 
contributed Hkewiſe to lower their value. 1 theſe, which are chictly 
the production ot Spaniſh America, may be added a great number 0 
other commodities, winch, though of leſs price, are e of much greater ule, 
and many of them make the ornanie it and wealth of the Britith empite 
in this part of the world. Of theſe are the plentiful ſupplies of cocht- 
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neal, indigo, anatto, log- wood, brafil, fuſtic, pimento, lignum vitæ, rice, 


ringer, cocoa, or the chocolate- nut; ſugar, cotton, tobacco, banillas, 
red- wood, the balſams of Tolu, Peru, and Chili, that valuable article 
in medicine the Jeſuits' bark, mechoacan, ſaſſafras, ſarſaparilla, caſſia, 
tamarinds, hides, furs, ambergris, and a great variety of woods, roots, 
and plants, to which, before the diſcovery of America, we were either 
entire ſtrangers, or forced to buy at an extravagant rate from Aſia and 
Africa, through the hands of the Venetians and Genoeſe, who then en- 
groſſed the trade of the eaſtern world. | | 

This continent has allo a variety of excellent fruits, which here grow 
wild to great perfection; as pine-apples, pomegranates, citrons, lemons, 
oranges, malicatons, cherries, pears, apples, figs, grapes; great numbers 


of culinary, medicinal, and other herbs, roots, and plants: and fo fertile 


is the ſoil, that many exotic productions are nouriſhed in as great per- 
lection as in their native ground. | : 
Though the Indians ſtill live in the quiet poſteſhon of many large 


tracts, America, fo far as known, is chiefly claimed, and divided into 


colonic, by three European nations, the Spaniſh, Engliſh, and Portu- 
gueſe, The Spaniards, as they firſt diſcovered it, have the largeſt and 


richeſt portious, extending from New Mexico and Louiſiana, in North 


America, to the Straits of Magellan, in the South Sea, excepting the 


large province of Brafil, which belongs to Portugal; for, though the 


French and Dutch have ſome forts upon Surinam and Guiana, they 
jcareely deſerve to be conſidered as proprietors of any part of the 
ſouthern continent. ys = 

Next to Spain, the moſt confiderable proprietor of America was 
Great Britain, who derived her claim to North America from the firſt 
diſcorery of that continent by Sebaſtian Cabot, in the name of Henry 
VII. anno 1497, about fix years after the diſcovery of South America 
by Columbus, in the name of the king of Spain. This country was in 
gencral called Newfoundland, a name which is now appropriated ſolely 
to an 12nd upon its coatt. It was a long time before we made an at- 


tempt to ſettle in this country. Sir Walter Raleigh, an uncommon genius, 


and a brave commander, firſt thowed the way, by planting a colony 
zn the ſouthern part, which he called Virginia, in honour of his miſtreſs, 
queen Elizabeth. 8 | 7 | | | 

The French, from this period until the conclufion of the war. in 
1703, laid a claim to, and actually poſſeſſed, Canada and Louiftana, 
comprehending all that extenfive inland country, reaching from Hud- 
ons Bay on the north, to Mexico, and the gult of the ſame name, on the 


* 
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tonth; regions which all Europe could not people in the courſe of many 
es, The multitude of iſlands, which lie between the two continents 


North and South America, are divided amongſt the Spaniards, Englith, 
and French, The Dutch indeed poſſeſs three or four ſmall iſlands, 
dich in any other hands would be of no conſequence; and the Danes 
e 006 or two, but they hardly deſerve to be named among the pro- 
actors of America. We fhall now proceed to the particular provinces, 
„Einming, according to our method, with the north; but Labrador, or 
Sew Pritain, and the coumtry round Hudſon's Bay, with thoſe vaſt res 
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86s ? AMERICA. 
A ſummary View of the firſt Settlements of NORTH AMERICA, 


Names 7 Places. | 222 8 B qvubom. 


Quebec ---------- 1608 By the French. 
Virginia June 10, -- 1609 By Lord de la War. = 
Newfoundland June 1610 By Governor John Guy. © 


7 | | 
aa ZE 5 about 1614 By the Dutch. 
NE By part of Mr. Robinſon” s Congrega- 
Plymouth A 1620 | Rt Sts 
one 1623 By a ſrnall Englith colony, near ths mouth 
18 of Piſcataqua river. 


Delaware | | | 
Pennſylvania 1027 By the Swedes and Fins. 
Maſſachuſetts Bay. 1628 By Capt. John Endicot and Company. 
Maryland ͥ 1633 By Lord Baltimore, with a colony of Ro- 
| man-catholics. 
By Mr, Fenwick, at Saybrook, near the 
| mouth of Connecticut Rer. 
Rhode Iſland ... . - 1635 J By Mr. Roger Williams, and his periecuted 
brethren. 


Connecticut 1635 5 
( Granted to the Duke of York by Charles 
N. II, and made a diſtinct government and 
i 9 
an de ſome time before this by the 
Engliſh. 
By Governor Sale. 
By William Penn, with a colony of Quakers. 
North Carolina, ab out 1728 Erected into a ſeparate government, ſettled 
before by the Englith. 
. _ Georgia +++--+--+- 1732 By General Oglethorpe. 
Kentucky · + ++++++- 1773 By Col. Daniel Boon. - | 
"89 I By emigrants from Connecticut, and other 
. 009 5 1777 } parts of New England. 


J 5 
de. - ? 1787 By the Ohio 1 other Companies 


South Carolina . . 1069 
Pennſylvania . . 1682 


The Grand Diviſions of NORTH AMERICA. 


BY 2 5 | WILD Din. & 5 
| Colonies, Len. Bres. . Chief Towns. irom London. Belongs to | 
* a — | | ; eg ———— — * | 
| ; 8 — Bst: * 
New Britain 8500 790; 318,750 Great Britam „ | 
Denys 3 IJ; | 
e of coo! 200; 160,000;Quebec Mao | 
Quehce 8 9 
8 5 1 5 — —— : 
5 | | be 
if * Ca 7 (| } 411 TA * ——— ( 
New Brunl. 90 | Shelburne | | = : 
f — — Hſ— 3 1 | 
— | e | = 
5 * * > 146 < es 125 
New England . 550 200 87,400[Boſton 2760 W. United Stat 3 
4 2 a ! . ——— ; = — 
[Nen Vork N | 30:0! 150 2. 000 New York . : | . 
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Britiſh Poſſeſiions in 


Province of Quebec, 


Nova Sc 


Brunſwick 


otia, and New 


AMERICA. 
| f. & bearing ©, | 
Colonies. Len. Brea. Sq. Miles.| Chief Towns. 3 D Belongs to 
New ferſey ... 160] 60] 10, 000 perth Amboy ö United States 
{Pennſylvania 300] 240 15,000] Philadelphia | Ditto 
Maryland........ | 140} 135] 12,000 Annapolis Ditto 
Virginia ooo 750| 240! 80,000{Williamſburg | Ditto | 
{North Carolina | kdenton | Ditto 
[south Carolina 700! 380 110,000] Charles-town | Ditto 
Georgia 3 / | | Savannah - _ |} Ditto 
Eaſt Florida | 1 | | St. Auguſtine | | Spain 
Welt Florida 3 500 6d 100,000 Penſacola | Ditto | 
Louiſiana ......... 1200 645 516,000] New Orléans 4080 SW. Ditto | 
New Mexico : ee [St. Fee 7 0 Ditto : 
& California 2000 m2 600 ,000 Rt e : | GONE A. Ditto ; 
H 2 : 
Mexico, or . 12000} 600 318,000|Mexico | | 4900 SW. Ditto 
New Spain | EE | | 1 
The Thirteen United States - - - = = = 238,000 Sq. Niles. 


} - 150,000 


Grand Divifions of SOUTH AMERICA. 


Diſt, & bearing 


Belongs to | 


ations [Len Brea.|Sq Miles. Chief Cities. Oy eee | 
{Terra Firma.....,1400| 700| 700,000/Panama | 4650 SW. Spain 
ho e 1806] 600] 970, 000 Lima 5520 SW. «Ditto 


Guiana. c-464/414 2 780] 480 "——_ Saran 3840 Sw. Preh 
3 | Cayenne french 
Brafil. .... .... . . 2560] 700] 940, 000St. Sebaſtian 6000 SW, Portugal 
8 3 a ——— N 
Parag. or Laplata 15000100001 „000 0⁰⁰ Buenos Ayres 6040 SW. {Spain 
Chili... ...... 1200 500 206,00c|$t. Jago 6600 SW. — 
gon: b The Spaniards took poſſeſſion of it, but 
anica, or Pa- 814000 460 325,000] did not think it worth while to ſettle 
tavona | | | there. 
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The princgpal Iſlands of North America belonging to Europeans, are 
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BRITISH AMERICA, 


NEW BRITAIN. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


N Degrees. . Sq. Miles. 


Length 850 | 50 and 70 North lat. } 
Breadth 750 | n | 50 and 100 Weſt lon. J W 


NEW BRITAIN, or the country lying round Hudſon's Bay, and 
commonly called the country of the Eſquimaux, coraprehending 
Labrador, now North and South Wales, is bounded by- unknown lands 
and frozen ſeas, about the pole, on the North; by the Atlantic ocean 
on the Eaſt; by the bay and river of St. Laurence and Canada on the 

South; and by unknown lands on the Weſt e 

Mouxralxs.] The tremendous high mountains in this country to- 
| wards the North, their being covered with eternal ſnow, and the winds 
blowing from thence three quarters cf the year, occaſion a degree of 
cold in the winter over all this country, which is not experienced in 
any other part of the world in the ſame latitude. = | 5 

Rivkks, BAYS, STRAITS, Theſe are numerous, and take their 

| AND CAPES. | names generally from the Englith naviga- 
tors and commanders by whom they were firſt diſcovered. The prin- 
| Cipal bay is that of Hudſon, and the principal] ſtraits are thoſe of Hud- 
ſon, Davis, and Belleifle ; and the chief rivers are the Moole, Severn, 
Rupert, Nelſon, and Black River. | Wh 

SOIL AND PRODUCE.] This country is extremely barren. To the 
northward of Hudſon's Bay, even the hardy pine-tree is {een no longer, 
and the cold womb of the earth has been ſappoſed incapable of any bet- 
ter production than ſome niferable ſhrubs. Every kind of European 
feed committed to the earth in this inhoſvitable climate has hitherto 
periſhed ; but perhaps the ſeed of corn from the northern parts of Swe- 
den and Norway would be more ſuitabie to the foil. All this ſeverity, 
and long continuance of winter, and the barrenneſs of the earth which 
comes from thence, is experienced in the latitude of fifty-two; in the 
temperate latitude of Cambridge. 

AnrIMALS.] Theſe are the mooſe-deer, ſtags, rein-deer, bears, ti- 
gers, buttaloes, wolves, foxes, beavers, otters, lynxes, martins, ſquir- 
rels, ermines, wild cats, and hares. Of the feathered kind, they have 
geeſe, buſtards, ducks, partridges, and all manner of wid fowls. Of 


able to herrings; and in their rivers and freſh waters, pike, perch, carp, 
and trout. There have been taken at Port Nelſon, in one ſeaſon, nine- 
ty thouſand partridges, which are here as large as hens, and twenty-ive 
thouſand hares. | | : | Fit an nl 
All the animals of theſe countries are clothed with a cloſe, ſoft, warm 


lours of the ſeyeral animals, When that ſeaſon is over, which holds only 
3 K 4 N 


fiſh, there are whales, morſes, ſeals, cod-fiſh, and a white fiſh prefer- 


fur. In ſummer there is here, as in other places, a variety in the co- 
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for three months, they all aſſume the livery of winter, and every ſort of 
beaſts, and moſt of their fowls, are of the colour of the ſnow : every 
thing animate and inanimate is white. This is a ſurpriſing phænome- 
non ; but it is yet more ſurpriſing, that the dogs and cats from England, 
that have been carried into Hudſon's Bay, on the approach of winter 
have entirely changed their appearance, and acquired a much longer, 
ſofter, and thicker coat of hair than they had originally. | 
Before we advance further in the deſcription of America, it may he 
proper to obſerve in general, that all the quadrupeds of this new world 
are leſs than thoſe of the old ; even ſuch as are carried from hence to 
breed there, are often found to degenerate, but are never ſeen to im- 
prove. If, with reſpect to fize, we ſhould compare the animals of the 
new and the old world, we ſhall find the one bear no manner of pro- 
portion to the other. The Afiatic elephant, for inſtance, often grows 
to above fifteen feet high, while the tapurettee, which is the largeſt 
native of America, is not bigger than a calf of a year old. The lama, 
which ſome alto call the American camel, is ſtill lets. Their beaſts of 
prey are quite diveſted of that courage which is ſo often fatal to man in 
Africa or Aſia, They have no lions, nor, properly ſpeaking, either 
leopard or tiger. Travellers, however, have affixcd thoſe names to 
ſuch ravenous animals as are there found moſt to reſemble thoſe of the 
ancient continent. The congar, the taquar, and the taquaretti among 
them are deſpicable, in compariſon of the tiger, the leopard, and the 
panther of Afia. The tiger of Bengal has been known to meaſure fix 
feet in length without including the tail ; while the congar, or Ame- 
rican tiger, as ſome affect to call it, ſeldom exceeds three. All the ani- 
mals therefore, in the ſouthern parts of America, are different from 
thoſe of the ſouthern parts of the ancient continent; nor does there ap- 
pear to be any common to both, but thoſe which, being able to bear the 
colds of the north, have travelled from one continent to the other, 
Thus the bear, the wolf, the rein-deer, the ſtag, and the beaver, are 
| known as well by the inhabitants of New Britain and Canada as Ruffia; 
484 while the lion, the leopard, and the tiger, which are natives of the 
1 ſouth with us, are utterly unknown in ſouthern America. But if the 
14 quadrupeds of America be ſmaller than thoſe of the ancient continent, 


. 
ö they are in much greater abundance; for it is a rule that obtains through 
. | nature, and evidently points out the wiſdom of the author of it, that 
1 | the ſmalleſt animals multiply in the greateſt proportion. The goat, ex- 
. 9 ported from Europe to Southern America, in a few generations becomes 
b | much leſs; but then it alſo becomes more prolific; and, inſtead of one 
kid at a time, or two at the moſt, generally produces five, fix, and 
if | ſometimes more. The wiſdom of Providence in making formidable 
l animals unprolific is obvious : had the elephant, the rhinoceros, and 
14 the lion, the ſame degree of fecundity with the rabbit, or the rat, all the 
arts of man would ſoon be unequal to the conteſt, and we ſhould ſoon 
perceive them to become the tyrants of thoſe who call themſelves the 
maſters of the creation. 7 5 5 

PERSONS AND HABITS.] The men of this country ſhow great Inge- 
nuity in their manner of kindling a fire, in clothing themſelves, and in 
preſerving their eyes from the ill effects of that glaring white which 
every-where ſurrounds them for the greateſt part of the year : in other 
reſpects they are very ſavage. In their ſhapes and faces they do not c. 
ſemble the Americans who live to the ſouthward : they are much mot? "I 
like the Laplanders and the Samoeids of Europe already deferibed. 

DitcoyeRY AND COMNERCE,] The knowledge of thele northern 
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ſeas and countries was owing to a project ſtarted in England for the 
diſcovery of a north-weſt paſlage to China and the Eaſt Indies, as early 
as the year 1576. Since then it has been frequently dropped, and as 
often revived, but never yet completed; and from the late voyages of 
| diſcovery it ſeems maniteſt, that no practicable paſſage ever can be 


found. Frobiſher only diſcovered the main of New Britain, or lerra 


de Labrador, and thoſe ftraits to which he has given his name. In 
1585, John Davis failed from Portſmouth, and viewed that and the 
more northerly coaſts, but he ſeems never to have entered the bay. 
Hudſon made three voyages on the ſame adventure; the firſt in 1007 ; 
the ſecond in 1608; and the third and laſt in 1610. This bold and ju- 
dicious navigator entered the (traits that lead into this new Mediterra- 
neun. the bay known by his name, coaſted a great part of it, and pene- 
trated to eighty degrees and a half into the heart of the frozen zone. 
His ardour for the diſcovery not being abated by the difficulties he 
ſtruggled with in this empire of winter, and world of froſt and ſnow, 
he ſtaid here until the enſuing ſpring, and prepared, in the beginning 
of 1611, to purſue his diſcoveries; but his crew, who ſuſfered equal 
hardſhips without the ſame ſpirit to ſupport them, mutinied, terized 
upon him, and ſeven of thoſe who were moſt taithful to him, and com- 
mitted them to the fury of the 1cy ſeas in an open boat. Hudſon and 
his companions were either ſwallowed up by the waves, or, gaining the 
inho'pitable coaſt, were deſtroyed by the ſavages ; but the ſhip and the 
reſt of the men returned home. = | 
Another attempt towards a diſcovery was made in 1740, by captain 
Ellis, who wintered as far north as fifty-ſeven degrees and a half; but 
though the adventurers failed in the original purpoſe for which they na- 
vigated this bay, their project, even in its failure, has been of great ad- 
vantage to this country. The vaſt countries which ſurround Hudſon's 


Bay, as we have already obſerved, abound with animals whoſe fur and 


ſkins are excellent. In 1670, a charter was granted to a company, 
which does not canfiſt of above nine or ten perſons, for the excluſive 
trade to this bay; and they have acted under it ever fince, with great 


benefit to the private men who compoſe the company, though compara- 


tively with little advantage to Great Britain. The fur and peltry trade 
might be carried on to a much greater extent, were it not entirely in the 
hands of this excluſive company, whoſe intereſted ſpirit has been the 
ſubject of long and juſt complaint. The company employ but four ſhips 
and 130 ſeamen. They have ſeveral forts; viz. Prince of Wales, 


Churchill, Nelſon, New Severn, and Albany, which ftand on the welt. 


| fide of the bay, and are garriſoned by 186 men. The French attacked, 
took, and made ſome depredations on them the laſt war, it was ſaid, td 
the amount of 400, 000l. They export commodities to the value of 
10,000]. and bring home returns to the value of 29,3401. which yield to 
the revenue 3,734l. This includes the fiſhery in Hudſon's Bay. This 
commerce, ſmall as it is, affords immenſe profits to the company, and 
even ſome advantages to Great Britain in general; for the coinmodities 
we exchange with the Indians for their ſkins and furs are all manufac- 
tured in Britain; and as the Indians are not very nice in their choice, 
ſuch things are ſent of which we have the greateſt plenty, and which, 
in the mercantile phraſe, are drugs with us. Though the workmanthip 
may happen to be in many reſpects ſo deficient, that no civiliſed people 
would take it off our hands, it may be admired among the Indians. On 
the other hand, the ſkins and furs we bring from Hudſon's Bay enter 
largely into our manufactures, and afford us materials for trading with 
many nations of Europe to great advantage. | | 
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all co, the fruit of which may be made into a confection ; the White 


CANADA, oR THE PROVIXcE Or QUEBEC. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT, 


: Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles, 
.enzth 600 | 01 and 81 Weſt longitude. 3 
Brœadth 200 between 0 45 and 52 North latitude. 209,00), 


> 


BoUNDARIES. | BOUNDED by New: Britain and Hudſon's Bay, 


| oa the North and Eait; by Nova Scotia, New 
England, and New York, on the South; and by unknown lands ou the 
Weſt. | | | | 
Alx AND CLIMATE.] The climate of this province is not very dif. 
Ferent from the colonies mentioned above; but as it is much further 
from the ſca, and more northerly than a great part of theſe provinces, it 
has a much leverer winter ; though the air 1s generally clear; but, like 
moſt of thote American tracts that do not lie too far to the northward, 
the ſummers are very hot, and exceedingly pleatant.. 

SOIL ND PRODUCE. ] Though the climate be cold, and the winter 
long and tedious, the ſoil is in general very good, and in many parts 
both pleaſant and fertile, producing wheat, barley, rye, with many 
other forts of grains, fruits, and vegetables; tobacco in particular thrives 
well, and is much cultivated. The iſle of Orléans, near Quebec, au 
the lands upon the river St. Laurence, and other rivers, are remarkable 
for the richneſs of their ſoil. The meadow grounds in Canada, which 
are well watered, yield excellent graſs, and breed vait numbers of great 


and {mail cattie. As we are now entering upon the cultivated provinces - 


of Britith America, and as Canada is upon the back of the United States, 
and contains almoſt all the different ſpecies of wood and animals the 
are found in theſe provinces, we thall, to avoid repetitions, ſpeak ot 
them here at ſome length. | | 

T1MBER AND PLANTS. ] The uncultivated parts of North America 
contain the greateſt foreſts in the world. They are a continued wood, 
not planted by the hands of men, and in all appearance as old as the 
world itſelf. - Nothing is more magnificent to the fight; the trees lole 


themſelves in the clouds; and there is ſuch a prodigious variety of ſpe- 


cies, that even among thoſe perſons who have taken moſt pains to de: 
fer ibe them, there is not one perhaps that knows half the number. 1 he 
province we are deferibing produces, amongſt others, two ſorts of pints, 
the white and the red; tour ſorts of firs; two ſorts of cedar and Oak, 
the white and the red; the male and the female maple ; three 1orts- 0! 
aſh trees, the free, the mungrel, and the baſtard; three ſorts of walnut- 
rees, the hard, the ſoſt, and the ſmooth ; vaſt numbers of beech trees 
and white wood; white and red elms, and poplars. The Indians hot- 
low the red elms into canoes, ſore of which, made ont of one Piece, 
will contain twenty perſons; others are made of the bark, the dificrent 
pieces of which they. tew together with the inner rind, and daub over 
the ſeams with pitch, or rather a bituminons matter reſembling pitch, 


to prevent their leaking; and the ribs of theſe canoes are amade ct 


bonzhs of trees. About November the bears and wild cats take up 


their habitations in the hollow elms, and remain there til! April. Here 


are alſo found cherry-trees, plum-trees, the vinegar-tree, the hots of 
which, infuſed in water, produces vinegar; an aquatic plant, cal 


thorn; the coiton-irce, on the top of winch grow ſeveral tutts ol 
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gowers, which, when ſhaken in the morning betore the dew falls off, 
produce honey, that may be boiled up into ſugar, the ſeed being a 
pod containing a very fine kind of cotton ; the ſun-plant, which re- 
{embles a marigold, and grows to the height of ſeven or eight feet; 
Turkey corn; French beans; gourds, melons, capillaire, and the hop 
plant. | 5 ; „„ f 
METALS AND MINERALS.] Near Quebec is a fine lead mine, and in 
ſome of the mountains, we are told, filver has been found. This coun- 
try allo abounds with coals. | 5 
Rivers.) The rivers branching through this country are very nu- 
merous, and many of them large, bold, and deep. The principal are, 
the Outtauais, St. John, Seguinay, Deſpraires, and Trois Rivieres, but 
they are all ſwallowed up by the river St. Laurence. This river iſſues 
from the Lake Ontario, and, taking its courſe north-eaſt, waſhes Mont- 
real, where it receives the Outtauais, and forms many fertile lands. It 
continues the ſame courſe, and meets the tide upwards of 400 miles 
from the ſea, where it is navigable for large veſſels; and below Que- 
hee, 320 miles from the ſea, it becomes broad, and ſo deep, that ſhips of 
the line contributed, in the war before the laſt, to reduce that capital. 
Aſter receiving in its progreſs innumerable ſtreams, this great river falls 
into the ocean at Cape Rofieres, where it is ninety miles broad, and 
where the cold is intenſe, apd the ſea boiſterous. In its progreſs it 
orms a variety of bays, harbours, and iſlands; many of them are fruit- 
tul, and extremely pleaſant. 8 . | 
Laxzs.| The great river St. Laurence is that only upon which the 
French (now ſubjects of Great Britain) have ſettlements of any note; 
but if we look forward into futurity, it is not improbable that Canada, 
and thoſe vaſt regions to the weſt, will be enabled of themſelves to carry 
on a confiderable trade upon the great lakes of freſh water which theſe 
. countries environ. Here are five lakes, the ſmalleſt of which is a piece 
of tweet water, greater than any. in the other parts of the world ; this is 
the Lake Ontario, which is not leſs than 200 leagues in circumference. 
Frie, or Oſwego, longer, but not ſo broad, is about the ſame extent. 
That of the Huron ſpreads greatly in width, and is in circumference 
not lets than 309, as is that of Michigan, though, like Lake Erie. it 
is rather long, and comparatively narrow. But the Lake Superior, which 
contains ſeveral large iflands, is 500 leagnes in the circuit. All of theſe 
are navigable by any veſſels, and they all communicate with one .an- 
other, except that the paſſage between Erie and Ontario is interrupted 
by a ſtupendous fall or catacact, which is called the Falls of Niagara. 
The water here is about half a mile wide, where the rock crotles it, 
not in a direct line, but in the form of a half moon. When it comes 
ta the perpendicular fall, which is 150 feet; no words can efpreſs the 
conſternation of travellers at ſecing ſo great a body of water falling, or 
rather violently thrown, from ſo great a height, upon the rocks below; 


” * . . . o : 2 
rom which it again rebounds to a very great height, appcariug as 


white as fnow, being all converted into foam, through thote violent 
"g:tations. The noile of this fall is often heard at the diſtance of fif- 
Len miles, and ſometimes much farther. Phe vapour arifing from the 
all may ſometimes be ſeen at a great diſtance, appearing like a eload, 
or pillar of ſmoke, and in the appearance of a rainbow, whenever the 
zan and the poſition of the traveller favour, Many beaſts and fowls 


Gre loſe their lives, by attempting to ſwim, or croſs the ſtream in the 


fapids above the fall, and are found daſhed in pieces below; and ſome- 
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times the Indians, through careleflneſs or drunkenneſs, have met With 


the ſame fate; and perhaps no place in the world is frequented by ſuch 


number of eagles as are invited hither by the carnage of deer, elks, bears, 
&c. on which they feed. The river St. Laurence, as we have already 
obſerved, is the outlet of theſe Jakes, by which they diſcharge then. 
ſelves into the ocean. The French, when in poſſeſſion of the province, 
ult forts at the ſeveral ſtraits by which theſe lakes communicate with 
rh other, as well as where the laſt of them communicates with the 
er. By theſe they effectually ſecured to themſelves the trade of the 
lakes, and an influence over all the nations of America which lay nc; 
them. = =. | | 
ANIMALS.] Theſe make the moſt curious, and hitherto the meſt in- 
tereſting part of the natura] hiftory of Canada. It is to the ſpoils of 
theſe that we owe the materials of many of our manufactures, and mo 
of the commerce as yet carried on between us and the country we hare 
been deicribing. The animals that find ſhelter and nouriſhment in the 
immenſe foreſts of Canada, and which indeed traverſe the uncultivated 
parts of all this continent, are ſtags, elks, deer, bears, foxes, martins, 
wild cats, ferrets, weaſels, ſquirrels of a large ſize and grayith hue, 
hares, and rabbits. The ſouthern parts in particular breed great num— 
bers of wild bulls, deer of a ſmall ſize, divers ſorts of roebucks, goats 
wolves, & The marſhes, lakes, and pools, which in this country are 
very numerous, ſwarm with otters, beavers, or caſtors, of which the 


white are highly valued, being ſcarce, as well as the right black kind. 


The American beaver, though reſembling the creature known in Eu- 
rope by that name, has many particulars which render it the moſt ci- 
rious animal we are acquainted with. It is near four feet in length, aud 
weighs ſixty or ſeventy pounds: they live from fifteen to twenty years, 
and the females generally bring forth four young ones at a time. It 
an amphibious quadruped, that continues not long at a time in the wa- 
ter, but yet cannot live without frequently bathing in it. The ſavages, 
who wage a continual war with this animal, believe it to be a rational 
creature, that it lived in ſociety, and was governed by a leader reſem- 
bling their own ſachem, or prince.—It mult indeed be allowed, that the 
curious accounts given of this animal by ingenious travellers, the man- 
ner in which it contrives its habitation provides food to ſerve during 
the winter, and always in proportion to the continuance and ſeverity ot 
it, are ſufficient to ſhow the near approaches of inſtin& to reaſon, and 
even in ſome inſtances the ſuperiority of the former. Their colours are 
different ; black, brown, white, yellow, and ſtraw colour : but it 1s ob- 


ſerved, that the lighter their colour, the leſs quantity of fur they are 


clothed with, and live in warmer climates. The furs of the beaver are 
. of two kinds, the dry and the green; the dry fur is the ſkin before it!“ 
applicd to any uſe; the green are the furs that are worn, after being 
ſewed to one another, by the Indians, who beſmear them with unctuous 
ſubſtances, which not only render them more pliable, but give the fine 
down that is manufactured into hats that oily quality which renders it 
proper to be worked up with the dry fur. Both the Dutch and Engliſh 
have of late found the ſecret of making excellent cloths, gloves, and 
ſtockings, as well as hats, from the beaver fur. Beſides the fur, this 
uſeful animal produces the true caſtoreum, which is contained in bags 
in the lower part of the belly. different from the teſticles : the value of 
this drug is well known. The fleth of the beaver is a moſt delicious 
food, but when boiled it has a diſagrecable relith, mL 
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The muſk rat is a diminutive kind of beaver (weighing about five or 


fix pounds), which it reſembles in every thing but its tail; and affords 


a yery ſtrong mulk. f | 5 ; | 
The elk is of the ſize of a horſe or mule. Its fleth is very agreeable 


and nouriſhing, and its colour a mixture of light gray and dark red. 


They love the cold countries; and when the winter affords them no 


graſs, they gnaw the bark of trees. It is dangerous to approach very 
near this animal when he is hunted, as he ſometimes ſprings furiouſly 
on his purſuers, and tramples them to pieces. To prevent this, the 
hunter throws bis clothes to him ; and while the deluded animal ſpends 
his fury on theſe, he takes proper meaſures to diſpatch him. . 
There is a carnivorous animal here, called the carcajou, of the feline 
or cat kind, with a tail ſo long, that Charlevoix ſays he twiſted it ſeve- 
ral times round his body. Its body is about two feet in length, from the 
end of the ſnout to the tail, It 1s ſaid that this animal, winding him- 
ſelf about a tree, will dart from thence upon the elk, twiſt his ftrong tail 


round his body, and tear his throat open in a moment. 


The buffaloe is a kind of wild ox, of much the ſame appearance with 
thoſe of Europe : his body is covered with a black wool, which is highly 
eſteemed. The fleth of the female is very good; and the buffaloe hides. 
are as ſoft and pliable as chamois leather, but ſo very ſtrong, that the 
bucklers which the Indians make of them are hardly penetrable by 
a muſquet-ball. The Canadian roebuck is a domeſtic animal, but dit- 
fers in no other reſpect from thoſe of Europe. Wolves are ſcarce in 
Canada, but they afford the fineſt furs in all the country. Their fleth 
is white, and good to eat; they purſue their prey to the tops of the 
talleſt trees. The black foxes are greatly eſteemed, and very ſcarce; but 
thoſe of other colours are more common : and ſome on the Upper Miſ- 
fiflippi are of a filver colour, and very beautiful. They live upon water- 


fouls, which they decoy within their clutches by a thouſand antic tricks, 


and then ſpring up and devour them. The Canadian pole-cat has a 
moſt beautiful, white fur, except the tip of his tail, which is as black as 
Jet. Nature has given this animal no defence but its urine, the ſmell 
of which is nauſeous and intolerable ; this, when attacked, it ſprinkles 
plentifully on its tail, and throws it on the aflailant. The Canadian 
wood-rat is of a beautiful filver colour, with a buſhy tail, and twice as 
dig as the European ; the female carries under her belly a bag, which 
the opens and ſhuts at pleaſure; and in that the places her young when 
purſued. Here are three ſorts of ſquirrels; that called the flying ſquir- 
rel will leap forty paces and more, from one tree to another. This 
little animal is eafily tamed, and is very lively. The Canadian porcu- 
pine is lets than a middling dog; when roaſted, he eats full as well as a 
iucking pig. The hares and rabbits differ little from thoſe in Europe, 


only they turn gray in winter. There are two ſorts of bears here, one 


of a reddiſh, and the other of a black colour; but the former is the moſt 
dangerous. The bear is not naturally fierce, unleſs when wounded or 
oppreſſed with hunger. They run themſelves very poor in the month of 
July, when it is ſomewhat dangerous to meet them: during the winter 
they remain in a kind of torpid ſtate. Scarcely any thing among the 
Indians 1s undertaken with greater ſolemnity than hunting the bear; 
and an alliance with a noted bear-hunter, who has killed ſeveral in one 
day, 15 more eagerly ſought after than that of one who has rendered 
himſelf famous in war. The reaſon is, becauſe the chaſe ſupplies the 
family with both food and raiment. 2 | 


Ot the teathered creation, they have eagles, falcons,  goaſhawks, ter- 
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cols, partridges, gray, red, and black, with long tails, which the 


ſpread ont as a f. an, and make a very beautiful appearance. Wag. 


cocks are ſcarce in Canada, but ſnipes, and other water game, ate 
plentitul. A Canadian raven is faid by ſome writers to eat as well »; 
pullet, and an owl better. Here are black-birds, ſwallows, and larks; 
no leſs than twenty-two different ſpecies of ducks, and a great number 
of ſwans, turkeys, geeſe, buſtards, teal, water-hens, cranes, and other 
large water-fowl; bat always at a Güldenen from houſes. The Canadian 
wood-pecker is a beautiful bird. Thruthes and goldfinches are found 
here; but the chief Canadian bird of melody is the white bird, which 
is a kind of ortolan, very ſhowy, and remarkable for announcing the 
return of ſpring. I he fly bird, or homming-bird, is thought to be the 
moſt beautiful of any in nature; with all his plumage, he is no bigger 
than a cock-chater, and he makes a noiſe with his wings like the hum: 


ming of a large fly. 


Among the reptiles of this country, the adde Wade chiefly deſerres 
attention. Some of theſe are as big as a man's leg, and they are long 


in proportion. What is moſt remarkable in this animal is the tail, 


which is ſcaly like a coat of mail, and on which it is ſaid there grows 
every year one ring or row of ſcales; ſo that its age may be Known by 
its tail, as we know that of a horſe by its teeth. In moving it makes a 
rattling noiſe, from which it takes its name. The bite of this ſerpent! 13 
mortal, if a remedy is not applied immediately. In all places where thi: 
dangerous reptile is bred, there grows a plant, which is called rattle 
ſnake herb, the root of which (ſuch is the goodneſs of Providence) is 


certain antidote againſt the venom of this ſerpent, and that with the mott 


fimple preparation; for it requires only to be pounded or chewed, and 
applied like a plaſter to the wound. The rattle-ſnake ſeldom bites pal- 
jengers, unleſs it is provoked ; and never darts itſelf at any perton with- 
out firſt rattling three times with its tail. When purſued, if it has but 
a little time to recover, it folds itſelf round, with the head in the middle, 
and then darts itſelf with great fury and violence againſt its purſuers; 
nevertheleſs, the ſavages chaſe it, and find its feſh very g good: it allo 
poſſeſſes medicinal qualities. 

Some writers are of opinion, that the fiſheries in Canada, if property 
improved, would be more Ii kely to enrich that country than even the 
fur trade. The river St. Laurence contains perhaps the greateſt variety 
of fith - any in the world, and theſe in the en plenty and of the 
beſt fort 

Beſides a great variety of other fiſh in the rivers and lakes, are fea 
wolves, ſca-cows, potpoiſe s, the lencornet, the goberque, the jea-plaiſe; 

ſalmon, tront, turtle, lobſters, the chaouraſon, ſturgeon, the achigan ; 
the gilthead. tunny, thad, lamprey, ſmolts, conger-ee ls, mackarel, lool, 
herrings, anchovies, and pilchards. The ſea-wolf, fo called from its 

howling, is an amphibious creature; the largeſt is ſaid to weigh two 


thouſand pounds 3 their fle is good eating but the profit oi it ies in 


the oil, which is proper for burning and carrying of leather; their 
tkins make excellent coverings for trunks, and, "thoug ch not fo fine 3 
Morocco leather, they preſerve their Fells {5 better, and are Jeſs liable 
to cracks. The ” FOO and boots made. of thoſe fkins let in no water, 


| 5 
and, when pro; Pert tanned, make excellent and laſting covering fo 


ſeats. The Canadian ſea-cow is larger than the ſea wolf, but re ſenbles 
it in figure: it hath two teeth of the thickneſs and length of a man's 
arm, that t, when grown, look like horns, and are very "fine ivory, 8 
well as its © ther teeth, Some of the porpoiſes of the river St. Lauren 


— —— 
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are ſaid to yield a hogſhead of oil; and of their ſł ins waiſtcoats are 
made, which are excelhively ſtrong, and muiket proof. The lencornet 
is a kind of cuttle tith, gon round, or rather oval: there are three torts 
of them, which differ only in ſize; fome being as large as a hogſhead, 
and others but a foot long; they catch 'oaly the laſt, and that with a 
> ; they are excellent « eating. The goberque has the taſte and ſmell 

a {mall cod. The ſea-plaile is good eating ; ; they are taken with long 
A armed with iron hooks. The chaouraſon is an armed fifth, about 
five feet long, and as thick as a man's thigh, reſembling a pike ; it is 


covered with ſcales that are proof againſt a dagger; its colour is a 


ſilver gray ; and there grows under its month a long bony ſubſtance, 
ragged at the edges. One may eaſily conceive, that an animal fo well 
fortified is a ravager among the inhabitants of the water; but we have 


. ew inſtances of fish making prey of the feathered creation, which this 


HH does, however, with much art. He conceals himſelf among the 
cies and reeds, in ſuch a manner that nothing is to be ſeen be vides 
bis weapon, which he holds raiſed perpendicularly above the ſurface 
of the water; the fowls which come to take reſt, imagining the wea- 
pon to be only a withered reed, perch upon it ; but they are no ſooner 
lighted, than the fiſh opens its throat, and makes ſach a ſudden mo- 
tiou to ſeize his prey, that it ſeldom eſcapes him. This fiſh is an in- 
habitant of the lakes. The ſturgeon is both a freſh and ſalt-water fiſh, 
ſaken on the coaſt of Canada and the lakes, from eight to twelve feet 
long, and proportionably thick. There is a {mill kind of ſturgeon, 
the fleſh of which is very tender and delicate. The achigau, and 
the gilthead, are fiſh peculiar to the river St. Laurence. Some of the 
- a breed a kind of n that differs but little from thoſe of the 
Ne 


Iunaptraxrs AND PRINCIPAL TowNs.] Before the late war, the 


banks of the river St. Laurence, above Quebec, were vaſily populous: 


. at we cannot preciſely determine the number of French and Engliih 
cttled in this province, who are undonbtedly.upon the increaſe. lu 
hh year 1783, Canada and Labrador were ſuppoſed to contain abont 


130 000 inhabitants * *, The different tribes of Indians in Canada are 


almoſt zunmmer able; but theſe people are obſerved to decreale in po- 
pt ulation where the Europeans are moit numerons, Owing _ fly td the 
Immoderate uſe of ſpirituous liquors, of which they are exceflively fond. 
But as liberty is the ruling paſſion of the Indians, we may nat rally ſup- 
pole, that, as the Europeans adyance, the former will retreat to more 
diſtant regions. 3 : 
Quehee, the capital, not only of this province, but of all Canada, is 
fitvated at the confluence of the rivers St. Laurence 2 and St. Charles, or 
the Little. River, about 320 miles from the fea. It is built on a rock, 
partly of marble and partly of late. The town is divided into an up- 
per and a lower; the houſes in both are of {tone, and built in a tolera- 
ble manner. The iortifications are firong, though not reaular. The 
town is defended by a regular and beautiful citadel, in which the 80. 


6 Nn 2 Y = C 
nor reſides. The number of inhabitants have been com; puted at 12 
"4 15,009. 


Wi te 

26k (1 ry oppolite the town, is ſafe and com modious, and avout five 

1 1 5 . 
toms deep. The harbour is flanked by two baſtions, that are raiſed 


1 
u 17 
BYE u 1784, general Ha! diman ordered a confus of the in! habitat to he: HL. 
; they amounted to 113,01: 


led 5 in the upper 


2 Englith and French, excluve of 10,000 15 vallus, 
parts of the Province 


The river, which from the ſea hither is four or five leagues 
D791 iQ, narrows all on a ſudden to about a mi tle wide. The baven, 
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conſiſt of ſuch perſons refident there, not exceeding twenty- 
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25 feet from the ground, which is about the height of the tides at th 
time of the equinox. . Ee 
From Quebec to Montreal, which is about 170 miles, in failing yy 


the river St. Laurence, the eye is entertained with beautiful landſcape, 


the banks being in many places very bold and ſteep, and ſhaded with 
lofty trees. The farms lie pretty cloſe all the way; ſeveral gentle. 
men's houſes, neatly built, thow themſelves at intervals, and there; 
all the appearance of a flourithing colony; but there are few towns gr 
villages. It is pretty much like the well-fettled parts of Virginia and 
Maryland, where the planters live wholly within themſelves. Many 
beautiful iſlands are interſperſed in the channel of the river, which 
have an agreeable effect upon the eye. After paſling the Richelieu 
Hands, the air becomes ſo mild and temperate, that the traveller thinks 
himſelf tranſported to another climate ; but this is to be underſtood of 


the ſummer months. 


The town called Trois Rivieres, or the Three Rivers, is about half 
way between Quebec and Montreal, and has its name from three rivers 


which join their currents here, and fall into the river St. Laurence. It 


is much reſorted to by ſeveral nations of Indians, who, by means cf 


theſe rivers, come hither and trade with the inhabitants ia various kinds 
of furs and ikins. The country is pleaſant, and fertile in corn, fruit, 
'&c. and great numbers of handſome houſes ſtand on both ſides of the 
rivers. L - 
Montreal ſtands on an iſland in the river St. Laurence, which is ten 
leagues in length, and four in breadth, at the foot of a mountain which 


gives name to it, about half a league from the ſouth ſhore. While the 


French had poſſeſſion of Canada, both the city and iſland of Montreal 


belonged to private proprietors, who had improved them ſo well, that 


the whole iſland was become a moſt delightful ſpot, and produced 
every thing that conld adminiſter to the conveniences of life. The 
city forms an oblong ſquare, divided by regular and well-formed 
ſtreets ; and when it fell into the hands of the Engliſh, the houſes were 
built in a very handſome manner; and every houſe might be ſeen at 
one view from the harbour. or from the ſonthernmoſt ſid? of the river, a 


the hill, on the fide of which the town ſtands, falls gradually to the water. 


The place is ſurrounded with a wall and a dry ditch ; and its fortifica- 
tions have been much improved by the Englith. Montréal is nearly as 


large as Quebec; but ſince it fell into the hands of the Englith it has 


ſuffered much by fires. | 27 
GovrRNMuRRNT.] Before the late war, the French lived in affluence, 


being free from all taxes, and having full liberty to hunt, fiſh, fell timbet, 
and to ſow and plant as much Jand as they conld cultivate. By the ca- 
pitulation granted to the French, when this country was reduc 
individuals and communities were entitled to all their former rights an 
privileges, RS WO 
In the year 1774, an act was paſſed by the parliament of Great Britain, 
for making more effectual proviſion for the government of the province 
of Quebec. By this it was enacted, that it ſhould be lawful for his ma- 


- . . 2 2 o r 
jeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, by warrant under his or their fignet or 
q conſtitute 


ſign manual, and with the advice of the pri vy-council, t 


and appoint a council for the affairs of the province of 
three, not 


and ſucceſſors, ball be 
al, or abſence of any 
er to conſtitute 3 


leſs than ſeventeen, as his majeſty, his heirs, 
pleaſed to appoint ; and upon the death, remoy 
of the members of the ſaid council, in like mann 


U 


duced, both 
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appoint others to ſucceed them. And this council, ſo appointed and 
nominated, or the majority of them, are veſted with power and autho- 
rity to make ordinances for the peace, welfare, and good government of 


the province, with the conſent of the governor, or, in his abſence, of 


the lieutenant-governor, or commander in chief for the time being. 


The council, however, are not empowered to lay taxes, except for the 


purpoſe of making roads, reparation of public buildings, or ſuch local 


| conveniences. By this act, all matters of controverſy relative to pro- 


perty and civil rights are to be determined by the French laws of Ca- 
nada; but the criminal law of England is to be continued in the pro- 
vince, The inhabitants of Canada are alſo allowed by this act not 


only to profeſs the Roman religion, but the popiſh clergy are inveſted. 
with a right to claim and obtain their accuſtomed dues from thoſe f 


the ſame religion, | | 5 
TRraDE AND COMMERCE.] The nature of the climate, ſeverely cold 
in winter, and the people manufacturing nothing, ſhows what Canada 
principally wants from Europe: wine, or rather rum, cloths, chiefly 
coarſe linen, and wrought iron. The Indian trade requires rum, to- 


| baceo, a ſort of duffil blankets, guns, powder, balls, and flints, Kettles, 


hatchets, toys, and trinkets of all kinds. 

While this country was poſſeſſed by the French, the Indians ſupplied 
them with peltry ; and the French had traders, who, in the manner of 
the original inhabitants, traverſed the vaſt lakes and rivers in canoes, 
with incredible induſtry and patience, carrying their goods into the re- 
moteſt parts of America, and amongſt nations entirely unknown to us. 
Theſe again brought the market home to them, as the Indians were 
thereby habituated to trade with them. For this purpoſe, people from 
all parts, even from the diſtance of 1000 miles, came to the French fair 
at Montreal, which began in June, and ſometimes laſted three months. 


On this occaſion, many ſolemnities were obſerved, guards were placed, 


and the governors aſſiſted, to preſerve order, in ſuch a concourſe, and ſo 
great a variety of ſavage nations. But ſometimes great diforder and tu- 
mults happened; and the Indians, being fo fond of brandy, frequently 
gave for a dram all that they were poſſeſſed of. It is remarkable 
that many of theſe nations actually paſſed by our ſettlement of Al- 


4 bany, in New York, and travelled 250 miles farther, to Montreal, 


though they might have purchaſed the goods cheaper at the former. 
So much did the French exceed us in the arts of winning the affections 
of theſe ſavages. | | 5 | | 


Since we became poſſeſſed of Canada, our trade with that country 


has been computed to employ about 60 ſhips and 1000 ſeamen. Their 


exports, at an average of three years, in ſkins, furs, ginſeng, ſnake-root, 
capillaire, and wheat, amount to 105,5001. Their imports from Great 
man, in a variety of articles, are computed at nearly the ſame ſum, 
lt is unneceffary to make any remarks on the value and importance of 
this trade, which not only ſupplies us with unmanufactured materials, 
miſpenſably neceſſary in many articles of our commerce, but alſo takes 
f xchangethe manufactures of our own country, or the productions 
0 "a other ſettlements in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies *. 
e 3 attention be paid to the trade and peopling of Canada, 
4 e hardly poſſible to overcome certain inconveniences, proceed- 
8 Irom natura! cauſes; principally the ſeverity of the winter, which 


* The amount f 3 * 5 
mount or; of the exports from this province in the year 1786 was L. 343, 268. 
at ok imports the ſame year was £48,116. | 
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is ſo exceſſive from December to April, that the greateſt river; gr. 
frozen over; and the ſnow lies commonly from four to fix feet deep n | 
the ground, even in thoſe parts of the country which lie three degree 
ſouth of London, and in the temperate latitude of Paris. Another in. 
convenience ariſes from the falls in the river St. Laurence, below Mon. 
treal, which render it difficult for very large ſhips to penetrate to that 7 
emporium of inland commerce; but veſſels from 300 to 400 tons ze 
not prevented by theſe falls from going there annually, 
HisTory.] See the general account of America. t 
| 0 
. = b 
| | | C 
NOVA SCOTIA.” 
| 8 Ti 
SITUATION AND EXTENT, 7. F 
| | b 
Miles. | Degrees. N Sq. Miley, 4 
Length 350 Ff 43 and 49 North latitude ) ., 
Breadth . between 760 and 67. Weft longitude { 57.00 I 3 
BOUNDARIES. ] BouxpeD by the river St. Laurence on the North; A 8 
| by the Gulf of St. Laurence, and the Atlantic 0- | 
cean, Faſt; by the ſame ocean, South; and by Canada and New Fn Wi 4 
land, Weſt. In the year 1784, this province was divided into fo g. A . 
vernments - the province and government now ftyled New Bzuxs- E 4 
WICK is bounded on the weſtward of the river Ste. Croix, by the fail of 
river to its ſource, and by a line drawn due north from thence to the " 
ſouthern boundary of the province of Quebec; to the northward by the 
ſame boundafy as far as the weſtern extremity of the Bay de Chaleurs, 15 
to the Eaſt ward by the ſaid bay to the Gulf of St. Laurence to the bay . 
called Bay Verte; to the ſouth by a line in the centre of the Bay et up 
4 Fundy, from the river Ste. Croix aforeſaid, to the mouth of the Muſquat 501 
wr River; by the faid river to its ſource, and from thence by a due line 8 
4 acroſs the iſthmus into the Bay Verte, to join the eaſtern lot above de- bs 
x ſcribed, including all iſlands within fix leagues of the coaſt. | 
[4 Rivers.] The river of St. Laurence forms the northern boundary. 
| 1 The rivers Riſconche and Nipifiguit run from Weſt to Eait, and fal "Os 
1 into the Bay of St. Laurence. The rivers of St. John, Paſſamagnadi, ere 
1 Penobſcot, and Ste. Croix, which run from North to Soutb, fall into Al. 
1. | | Fundy Bay, or the fea a little to the eaſtward” of it. : lan 
1 Se As, BAYS, AND CAPES.)] The ſeas adjoining to it are, the Atlaniic pro 
1 Ocean, Fundy Bay, and the Gulf of St. Laurence. The leſſer bays ade wa 
#1 Chenigto and Green Bay upon the iſthmus, which join the north par? of! 
17 of Nova Scotia to the ſouth, and the bay of Chaleurs on the north-cait; mu 
5 the bay ot Chedibucto on the ſouth-eaſt; the bay of the illands, tht FW 
; 1 ports of Bart, Chebucto, Proſper, St. Margaret, La Heve, port 2 | Mig 
0 tois, port Rofiigno), port Vert, and port Joly, on the ſouth ; port M this 
Tour, on the ſouth-eaſt; port St. Mary, Annapolis, and Minas, on ie the 
ſouth fide of Fundy Bay; and port Roſeway, now the moſt populous Wl it; 
of all. | 7 Oats this 
The chief capes are, Cape Portage, Ecoumenac, Tourmentip, * com 
Port; and Epis, on the Eaſt; Cape Forgeri, and Cape Canceau, on the mof 


Cape 5 ble 


ſouth- eaſt; Cape Blanco, Cape Vert, Cape Theodore, Cape Dore, 
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La Heve, and Cape Negro, on the ſouth; Cape Sable and Cape Fourche 
on the ſonth- weſt. | | | | | 3 
Lakks.] The lakes are very numerous, but have not yet received 
particular names. | RT a 8 | 
CLiMaTE.] The climate of this country, though within the tempe - 
rate zone, has been found rather unfavourable to European conſtitu- 
tions. They are wrapped up in the gloom of a fog during great part 
of the year, and for four or five months it is intenſely cold ; but though 
the cold in winter and the heat in ſammer are great, they come on gra- 
= dually, ſo as to prepare the body for enduring both. ME 
Soll AND PRODUCE.] From ſuch an untavourable climate little can 
be expected. Nova Scotia, or New Scotland, till lately, was almoſt a 
continued foreſt ; and agriculture, though attempted by the. Engliſh 
ſettlers, made little progreſs. In moſt parts, the foil is thin and bar- 
ren, the corn it produces is of a ſhrivelled kind, like rye, and the graſs 


intermixed with a cold ſpongy moſs. However, it is not uniformly _ - 
bad ; there are tracts in the peninſula, to the ſouthward, which do not 1 
yield to the beſt land in New England, and, by the induſtry and exer- BY 
: tions of the loyaliſts from the other provinces, are now cultivated, and 1 
1 likely to be fertile and-flouriſhing In general, the ſoil is adapted to 1 
the produce of hemp and flax. The timber 1s. extremely proper for - by. 
| ſhip-building, and produces pitch and tar. Flattering accounts have 4 
f been given of the improvements making in the ney ſettlements and Bay 1 
: & of Fundy. A great quantity of land has been clearcd, which abounds 1 
| in timber; and ſhip-loads of good maſts and ſpars have been ſhipped a 
5 & from thence already. | | | 1 
p = Animals.) This country is not deficient in the animal productions 4 
; of the neighbouring provinces, particularly deer, beavers, and otters. 4 
g Wild fowl and all manner of game, and many kinds of European fowls 1 
” and quadrupeds, have, from time to time, been brought into it, and 1 
= thrive well. At the cloſe of March, the fith begin io {pawn, when 
bf | they enter the rivers in ſuch ſhoals as are incredible. Herrings come 
my BL April, and the ſturgeon and ſalmon in May. But the moſt valua- A 
0 q ble appendage of New Scotland is the Cape Sable coaſt, along which is | = 
.. one continued range of cod-fiſhing banks, navigable rivers, batins, and 5 
excellent harbours. | | | 1 
- HISTORY, SETTLEMENT, CHIEF | Notwithſtanding the forbidding 75 
5 a AND COMMERCE. { appearance of this country, it was 9 
hi, ER that ſome of the firſt European ſettlements were made. | The firſt bl 
Fa grant of lands in it was given by James I. to his tecretary, Sir William Fe 
| Alexander, from whom it had the name of Nova Scotia, or New Scot- " 
.. land. Since then, it has frequently changed hands, from one private 99 
ji | Proprietor to another, and from the French to the Englith nation, back- Be 
art | 275 and forward. It was not confirmed to the Englith till the peace 1 
&; | OR z . their delign in acquiring it does not leem to have ſo ft 
the 3 wh = oy wy profpect of direct profit to be obtained by it, as 
85 A N e that the French, by poſſefſing this province, | 3 
Lo the WP = mY it 1 1eIF power to annoy our ocher ſettlements. Upon 1 
the be ente. 5 9 . were tranſported, in 1740, at the charge of = 
ous | Halitax Mage dene l 3 country. The town they erected is called bl 
this Fw eee. 8 of . 1at name, to whole wiſdom and care we owe * 
pe eee, 4} ww n of Halifax ſtands upon Chebucto Pay, very 4 
the ol wa Fd e tor the hihery, and bos a communication with 40 
ape \ {Its of the province, either by land- carriage, the ſea, or naviga- 1 


Dle river 771 8 ir 
vers, With a fine harbour, where a fall ſquadron of ſhips of war 
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lies during the winter, and in ſummer puts to ſea, under the commani 


of a commodore, for the protection of the fiſhery. The town has an 


entrenchment, and is ſtrengthened with forts of timber. The other 
towns of leſs note are Annapolis Royal, which ſtands on the eaſt fide of 
the Bay of Fundy, and though but a ſmall place, was formerly the ca. 


pital of the province. It has one of the fineſt harbours in America, c. 


pable of containing a thouſand veſſels at anchor, in the utmoſt ſecurity, 


St. John's is a new ſettlement at the mouth of the river of that name, 


that falls into the Bay of Fundy, on the weſt ſide 

Since the concluſion of the American war, the emigration of loyaliſt 
to this province from the United States has been very great : by then 
new towns have been raiſed; as Shelburne, which extends two miles on 
the water-fide, and is ſaid to contain already 9000 inhabitants. Of the 
old ſettlements, the moſt flouriſhing and populous are Halifax, and the 
townſhips of Windfor, Norton, and Cornwallis, between Halifax and 
Annapolis, Of the new ſettlements, the moſt important are Shelburne, 
Parr-town, Digby, and New Edinburgh. Large tracts of land hare 
been lately cultivated, and the province is now likely to advance in 
population and fertility. , lp 
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Or the riſe, progreſs, and moſt remarkable events of that war, be. 

tween Great Britain and her American colonies, which at length ter 
minated in the eſtabliſhment of the United States of America, we hatt 
already given an account in our view of the principal tranſactions in 
the hiſtory of Great Britain. Tt was on the fourth of July, 1776, thit 
the congreſs publiſhed a ſolemn declaration, in which they aflgnl 
their reaſons for withdrawing their allegiance from the king of Gretl 
Britain. In the name and by the authority of the inhabitants of the 
United Colonies of New Hampthire, Maſſachuſetts Bay, Rhode Ifland 
and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jerſey, Pe- 
ſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
lina, and Georgia, they. declared that they then were, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent ſtates ; and that, as ſuch, they had 
full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, eftabli 


commerce, and do all other acts and things which independent ſtates 


may of right do. They alſo publiſhed articles of confederation and 


perpetual union between the united colonies, in which they alum 
the title of © The United States of America ;” and by which each 0 
the colonies contracted a reciprocal treaty of alliance and friendihip 
for their common defence, for the maintenance of their libertics © 
for their general and mutual advantage; obliging tnemſelves t0 
each other againſt all violence that might threaten all or any one oft = 
and to repel in common all the attacks that might be levelled eee. 
al] or any one of them, on account of religion, ſovereignty, comm 
or under any other pretext whatſoever. Each of the colonies re . 
to themſelves alone the excluſive right of regulating their ns 
vernment, and of framing laws in all matters not included in the art! 
of confederation. But for the more. convenient management : * 
general intereſt of the United States, it was determined that de * 
thould be annually appointed, in ſuch manner as the legiſlature 0 
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I fate ſhould direct, to meet in congreſs on the firſt Monday in Novem- 
ber of every year, with a power reſerved to each ſtate to recall its dele- 


I gates, or any of them, at any time within the year, and to ſend others 


4 in their ſtead for the remainder of the year. No ſtate was to be 
© repreſented in congreſs by leſs than two, nor more than ſeven members; 


and no perſon was capable of being a delegate for more than three 


3 years, in any term of ſix years; nor was any perſon, being a delegate, 
capable of holding any office under the United States, for which he, 
or any other for his benefit, ſhould receive any ſalary, fees, or, emolu- 


ment of any kind. In determining queſtions in the United States, in 


& congre(s aſſembled, each ſtate was to have one vote, and to abide by the 


determination of the United States in eongreſs aſſembled, on all queſ- 


tions ſubmitted to them by the confederation. The articles of the con- 


@ federation were to be inviolably obſerved by every ſtate, and the union 


to be perpetna} ; nor was any alteration thenceforth to be made in any 


oc them, unleſs previouſly agreed to in a congreſs of the United States, 


and afterwards confirmed by the legiſlature of that ſtate. It was on 
the 30th of January, 1778, that the French king concluded a treaty of 


amity and commerce with the Thirteen United Colonies of America, 


as independent ſtates. Holland acknowledged them as ſuch April 19, 


. 1782; and, on the 30th of November, 1782, proviſional articles were . 


ſigned at Paris, by the Britiſh and American commi ſſioners, in which 
his Britannic majeſty acknowledged the Thirteen Colonies to be free, 
& ſovereign, and independent ſtates; and theſe articles were afterwards 
= ratified by a definitive treaty. Sweden acknowledged them as ſuch 
= February 5, 1783; Denmark the 25th of February; Spain in March, 
and Ruſha in July, 1783. | 1 d | 
58 : | 

= The following Calculations were made from actual Meaſurement of the 
? 9% Maps, by Thouas Hurchixs, Eſq. Geographer to the United 
States. 25 55 8 


The territory of the United States contains, 

by computation, a million ſquare miles, in 5 | 
. - - . = __ 640,000,000 of acres, 
& Dedud for water 3 FA - 51,000,000 


© End 


Acres of land in the United States - 2389, 000, 000 


That part of the United States comprehended between the weſt tem- 


y Porary line of Pennſylvania on the eaſt, the boundary line between 
2 Britain and the United States, extending from the river Ste. Croix to 
7 the north-weſt extremity of the Lake of the Woods, on the north, the 
mer Miſſiſſippi to the mouth of the Ohio on the weſt, and the river 


| Ohio on the ſouth, to the aforementioned bounds of Pennſylvania. con- 


1 tains, by computation, about four hundred and eleven thouſand ſquare 
| miles; in which are, : | | 

; So | | 3 203,040,000 of acres 
Deduct for water A . 43,040,000 : 


| To _ diſpoſed of by order of congreſs = 220, 000, 000 | 
%s . brow nn this immenſe extent of unappropriated weſtern terri 
the - „ above ſtated, 220,000,000 of acres, has been, by 
| 3 q ome of the original thirteen ſtates, and by the treaty of 
transferred to the federal 5 and is pledged as a fund 

3 L3 | | | 
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for finking the continental debt. Tt is in contemplation to divide it ino 
new ſtates, with republican conſtitutions, ſimilar to the old ſtates near 


the Atlantic Ocean. 


Eflimate of the Number of Acres of Water; north and <veſtward of the Bing 


Obio, within the Territory of the United States, 


| _ Acres, 
In Lake Superior - V - — 21.952790 
Lake of the Woods - 8 - » - 1,133,800 
Lake Rain, &c. - — EE c 165,200 
Red Lake - „ - - - 991,000 
Lake Michigan 5 110368000 
Bay Puaan - - 9 13821000 
Lake Huron - - - - - - = 092,000,020 
Lake St. Clair - - - - - „ 
Lake Erie, weſtern part, wr - 2., 252.800 
Sundry ſmall lakes and rivers VVV 3010000 
43,0400 


Eſtimate of the Number of Acres Mater within the Thirteen Utd 


States, 


In Lake Erie, weſtward of the line extended 
from the north-weſt corner of Pennſylvania, 


due north, to the boundary between the Bri- Acres. 

tiſh territory and the United States = - 410,000 
In Lake Ontario 5 - - - 2,390,000 
Lake Champlain — — 3 500,000 
Cheſapeak Bay - — =- = 1,700,000 
Alhemarle Bag - 28 330,000 
Delaware Bay — JJ >», 0.000 

All the rivers within the Thirteen States, 
including the Ohio, 0000 


F 7,960,009 


Total! 51,000,009 


——— — ——œ— 


The territory of the United States is in- length 1,250 miles, and in 
breadth 1, 040; lying between 31 and 46 degrees of north Jatitude, - 
between 64 and 96 degrecs of weſt longitude. They conſiſt at preien: 


of ſixteen ſeparate independent ſtates, having governors, 


miniſtered by an elective head, and by a proportion 
repreſentatives of the people from all the ſtates. They are © 


three grand divifions, as follows: 


- 


conſtitutions 


and laws of their own, united under a general federal conſtitution, « 
| ate number © 


Laffed in 


I. The New ExcranD, or | IT. The Mrippry STATES: 
ExsTERN, or NORTHERN STATES, | New York 

Vermont | | New Jerſey 

New Hampſhire Penn ſylvania 


Maſſachuſetts, including the Diſ- Delaware. 
trict of Maine | 
Rhode Iſland and Connecticut. 


* 
Lars, 


_ 
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III. The SOUTHERN STATES. 


Maryland = South Carolina 
Virginia OY Georgia 
Kentucky _ Tenneflee. 


North Carolina 


Beſides which, there is the extenſive North-weſtern territory men- 
tioned above, which is gradually ſettling, and is hereafter, when its popu- 
lation ſhall be ſufficiently increaſed, to be divided into new ſtates, 
PorULATION OF THE UNITED STATEs.} According to the cenſus 
taken by order of congreſs, in 1790, the number of the inhabitants of 
the United States of America was 3,930,000 nearly In this number 
none of the inhabitants of the territory N. W. of the river Ohio, and 
but a part of the inhabitants ſouth of the river Ohio, are included. 
Theſe added would undoubtedly have increaſed the number to 


on ſuppoſition that the inhabitants of the United States double once in 
twenty years, has been about 600,000 ; fo that now there are probably 
= - 4,550,000 fouls in the American United States. EL] 
PRESENT AND FUTURE CON- Such are the extenſive dominions 
STITUT:ON OF CONGRESS, 1 on congreſs, which, to- 
gether with a prefident choſen for four years, confiſts, ſince 1789. of a 
ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives. The ſenate is compoſed of two 
ſenators from each ſtate, elected for fix years; and the houſe of repre- 
ſentatives of one repreſentative, choſen every ſecond year, for every 


ceeded one hundred; fince which there is not to be leſs than one repre- 


amounts to two hundred. When this takes place, the proportion be- 
tween the people and their repreſentatives is to be ſo regulated by con- 


more than one repreſentative for every fifty thouſand perſons. his 
is the ultimate limit to which the Americans as yet look forward, in the 
conttitution of the general government of their Union. | 
The ſeat of congreſs and government, after the year 1800, is to be re- 
= woved to the new City of Waſhington, now building on a tract of land 
| ceded by the States of Virginia and Maryland to the United States, and 
called the Territory of Columbia. This city, which has been ſeveral 
years building, ſtands at the junction of the river Patowmack and the 
Laltern Branch, extending nearly four miles up each, and including a 
tract of territory exceeded, in point of convenience, ſalubrity, and 


north to touth, iuterſected by others running due eaſt and weſt. The 
Principal {treets are from 130 to 160, and the others from 90 to 110 
cet wide. The capital or ftate-houſe is ſituated on a moſt beauti- 
ul eminence, commanding a complete view of every part of the city, 
oy confiderable part of the country round. It is 42 miles ſouth- 
We of Baltimore, and 144 in the ſame direction from Philadelphia; in 
north lat. 28-53 ; welt long. 77-43. 1 


Morſe's American Geography, Vol. i. p. 207. 


3L 4 


3,050,000 * at the period the cenſus was taken. The increale ſince, 


thirty-three thouſand inhabitants in each ftate, until the number has ex- 


ſentative for every forty thouſand, until the number of repreſentatives | 


greſs, that there ſhall not be leſs than two hundred repreſentatives, nor 


beauty, by none in America. It is laid out in {ſtraight ſtreets f.om 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
SITUATION. AND EXTENT, 


Miles. | Degrees. : Y a . Miles 
Length 4 | _ F 41 and 46 North latitude } 
Breadth 140 nn — and 74 Weſt — 87,000 


BouxDARIES. ] BOUNDED on the North by Canada; on the Faſt 
| by New Brunſwick and the Atlantic Ocean ; on the 


South by the Atlantic and Long-Iſland Sound; and on the Weſt hy 


New York *. It comprehends the States of Vermont, New Hampſhire, 


Maſſachuſetts, Rhode Iſland, and Connecticut. 


Facg or THE COUNTRY, } New England is a high, hilly, and in 
MOUNTAINS, &c. ſome parts a mountainous country The 


mountains are comparatively ſmall, running nearly north and fouth, in 


ridges parallel to each other. Between theſe ridges flow the great rivers 
in majeſtic meanders, receiving the innumerable rivulets and larger 


ſtreams which proceed from the mountains on each fide. To a fſpetta- 


tor on the top of a neighbouring mountain, the vales between the ridge, 
while in a ſtate of nature, exhibit a romantic appearance.. They ſeem 
an ocean of woods, ſwelled and deprefled in its ſurface, like that of the 


great ocean itſelf. | | 


There are four principal ranges of mountains, paſſing nearly from 


north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, through New England. They confiſt of a 
multitude of paralle] ridges, each having many ſpurs, deviating from 
the courſe of the general range; which ſpurs are again broken into i- 
regular hilly land. The main ridges terminate, ſometimes in high blutt 
heads, near the ſea-coaſt ; and ſometimes by a gradual deſcent in the 
interior parts of the country. Theſe ranges of mountains are full of 
lakes, ponds, and ſprings of water, that give riſe to numberleſs ſtreams 


of various ſizes, No country on the globe is better watered than New - 


England +. | | 
Rivers.}J Fhe rivers are, 1. Connecticut; 2. Thames; 3. Patus- 
ent; 4. Merimac; 5. Piſcataway ; 6. Saco; 7. Caſco; 8. Kennebeque; 


and, 9. Penobſcot, or Pentagonet. 


Bays AND CAPEs.]) The moſt remarkable bays and harbours ate 
thoſe formed by Plymouth, Rhode Iſland, and Providence Plantations; 
Monument Bay; Weſt Harbour, formed by the bending of Cape Cod; 
Boſton Harbour ; Piſcataway ; and Caſco Bay. 3 

The chief capes are, Cape Cod, Marble Head, Cape Ann, Cape Netic, 
Cape Porpus, Cape Elizabeth, aud Cape Small Point. 

Ax AND CLIMATE.) New England, though fituated almoſt ten de· 
grees nearer the ſun than the mother country, has an earlier wWintel, 
which continues longer, and is more ſevere than with us. The ſummer 
is extremely hot, and much beyond any thing known in Europe, in the 
ſame latitnde. The clear and ſerene temperature of the tky, however, 
makes amends for the extremity of heat and cold, and renders the cl. 
mate of this country ſo healthy, that it is reported to agree better wil 
Britiſh conſtitutions than any other of the American provinces: 


E 


* Morſe's American Geography. I Morſe, 
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winds are very boiſterous in the winter ſeaſon, and naturaliſts aſcribe 
the early approach, and the length and ſeverity of the winter, to the 
large freſh-water lakes lying to the north-wett of New England, which, 
being frozen over ſeveral months, occaſion thoſe piercing winds which 

rove ſo fatal to mariners on this coaſt. | 

The ſun riſes at Boſton, on the longeſt day, at twenty-ſix minutes aft- 
er four in the morning, and ſets at thirty-four minutes after ſeven in 
the evening; and on the ſhorteſt day, it riſes at thirty-five minates after 
ſeven in the morning, ſets at twenty-ſeven minutes after four in the 
afternoon : thus their longeſt day is about fifteen hours, and the ſhorteſt 
about nine. EE „„ | 

S01L AND PRODUCE.] We have already obſerved, that the lands ly- 
ing on the eaſtern ſhore of America are low, and in ſome parts ſwampy, 
but farther back they riſe into hills. In New England, towards the 
north-eaſt, the lands become rocky and mountainous. The ſoil here 


is various, but beſt as you approach the ſouthward. Round Maſſachu- 


ſetts Bay the ſoil is black, and rich as in any part of England; and 
here the firſt planters found the graſs above a yard high. The uplands 
are leſs fruitful, being for the moſt part a mixture of ſand and gravel, in- 
clining to clay. The low grounds abound in meadows and patture-land. 
The European grains have not been cultivated here with much ſucceſs; 
the wheat is ſubject to be blaſted ; the barley is a hungry grain, and the 
oats are lean and chaffy. But the Indian corn flouriſhes in high perfec- 
tion, and makes the general food of the lower ſort of the people. They 
have likewiſe malt, and brew it into a beer, which 1s not contemptible. 


However, the common table drink 1s cider and ſpruce-beer : the latter - 


is made of the tops of the ſpruce fir, with the addition of a ſmall quan- 
tity of melafles. They likewiſe raiſe in New England a large quantity 


ol hemp and flax. The fruits of Old England come to great perfection 


here, particularly peaches and apples. Seven or eight hundred fine 
peache: may be found on one tree, and a ſingle apple-tree has produced 


ſeven barrels of cider in one ſeaſon; | 

; But New England is chiefly diſtinguiſhed for the variety and value of 
its timber, as oak, aſh, pine. fir, cedar, elm, cypreſs, beech, walnut, 
cheſnut, haze!, ſaſſafras, ſumach, and other woods uſed in dyeing or 


tanning leather, carpenter's work, and ſhip-building, The oaks here 


are ſaid to be inferior to thoſe of England; but the firs are of an amaz- 


ing bulk, and formerly furniſhed the royal navy of England with maſts 


and yards. "They draw from their trees conſiderable quantities of pitch, 

tar, reſin, turpentine, gums, and balm; and the ſoil produces hemp 

and flax. A thip may here be built and rigged out with the produce of 

* her and indeed ſhip-building forms a conſiderable branch of 
wr trade. 5 | 


Mrs.] Rich mines of iron, of a moſt excellent kind and temper, 


have been diſcovered in New England, which, if improved, may be- 


come very beneficial to the inhabitants. 

 ANIMaLs.? The animals of this country furniſh many articles of New 

England commerce. All kinds of European cattle thrive here, and 

2 exceedingly; the horſes of New England are hardy, mettle- 

— and ſerviceable, but ſmaller than ours, though larger than the 
elch. They have few ſheep; and the wool, though of a ſtaple ſut- 


 hciently long, is not nearly ſo fine as that of England. Here are alſo 


elks, deer, hares, rabbits 


martens, racoons, ſables 
logs, foxes, ounces, and a variety of other tame and wild quadrupeds. 


» ſquirrels, beavers, otters, monkeys, minxs, 


\ 
[> 


bears, wolves. which are only a kind of wild 
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But one of the moſt ſingular animals, of this and the neighbouring 
countries, is the mooſe and mooſe-deer, of which there are two forts; 


the common light gray mooſe, which reſembles the ordinary deer; theſe 


herd ſometimes thirty together; and the larger black mooſe, whoſe body 
1s about the ſize of a bull; his neck reſembles a ſtag's, and his fleſh i; 
extremely grateful. The horns, when full-grown, are about four or 


five feet from the head to the tip, and have ſhoots or branches to each 


horn, which generally ſpread about fix feet. When this animal goes 
through a thicket, or under the boughs of a tree, he lays his horns back 
on his neck, to place them out of his way; and theſe prodigious horns 
are ſhed every year. This animal does not ſpring or riſe in going, like 
a deer; but a large one, in his common walk, has been ſeen to ſtep 
over a gate five feet high, When unharboured, he will run a courſe of 
twenty or thirty miles before he takes to bay ; but when chaſed, he ge- 
nerally takes to the water. | 


There is hardly any where greater plenty of fowls, turkeys, geeſe, par- 


tridges, ducks. widgeons, dappers, {wans, heath-cocks, herons, ſtorks, 


black-birds, all forts of barn-door fowl, vaſt flights of pigeons, which 


come and go at certain ſeaſons of the year, cormorants, ravens, crews, 
&c. The reptiles are rattle-inakes, frogs, and toads, which warm in 


the uncleared parts of theſe countries, where, with the owls, they make 


a moſt hideous noiſe in the ſummer evenings. TX | | 
The ſeas round New England, as well as its rivers, abound with fiſh, 

and even whales of different kinds, ſuch as the whalebone whale, the 

ſpermaceti whale, which yields ambergriſe, the fin-backed whale, the 


icrag whale, and the bunch whale, of which they take great numbers, 


and ſend beſides ſome ſhips every year to fiſh for whales in Greenland, 
and as far as Falkland iſlands. A terrible creature, called the whale- 
killer, from twenty to thirty feet long, with ſtrong teeth and jaws, per- 
ſecutes the whale in theſe ſeas: but, afraid of bis monſtrous ſtrength, 
they ſeldom attack a full-grown whale, or indeed a young one, but in 
companies of ten or twelve. At the mouth of the river Penobſcot, there 
is a mackarel fiſhery; they likewiſe fith for cod in the winter, which 
they dry in the froſt. ; „5 | 
PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, AND} There is not one of the colo- 
FACE OF THE COUNTRY. nies which can be compared, in 
the abundance of the people, the number of conſiderable and trading 
towns, and the manutactures that are carried on in them, to New Eng- 
land. The moft populous and flouriſhing parts of the mother country 
hardly make a better appearance than the cultivated parts of this pro- 
vince, which reach about 60 miles back. There are here many gentlemen 
of conſiderable landed eſtates; but the great body of the people are 
jandholders and cultivators of the foil. The former attaches them 
to their country; the latter, by making them ſtrong and healthy, 
enables them to defend it*. Thele freeholds generally paſs to their 
children in the way of gavelkind ; which keeps them from being hardly 
ever able to emerge out of their original happy mediocrity. In no part 
of the world are the ordinary ſort ſo independent, or poſſeſs more ol 
the conveniences of life; they are uſed from their infancy to the exer- 
ciſe of arms ; and before the conteit with the mother country, they had a 
militia which was by no means contemptible; but their military ſtrength 
is now much more conſiderable. | | 2 
The inhabitants of New England are almoſt univerſally of Englifl 
deſcent ; anc. it is owing to this circumſtance, and to the great and gene- 


* Morſe's American Geography, 
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ral attention that has been paid to education, that the Engliſh language 


has been preſerved among them ſo free of corruption. It is true, that 


from lazineſs, inattention, and want of acquaintance with mankind, 


many of the people in the country have accuſtomed themſelves to uſe 


ſome peculiar phraſes, and to pronounce certain words in a flat, 
drawling manner. Hence foreigners pretend they know a New Eng- 
landman from his manner of ſpeaking. But the ſame may be ſaid with 
regard to a Pennſylvanian, a Virginian, a Carolinian; for all have 


ſome phraſes and modes of pronunciation peculiar to themſelves, which 


diftingniſh them from their neighbours. | | 

The New Englanders are generally tall, ftout, and well-built. They 
glory, and perhaps with juſtice, in poſſeſſing that ſpirit of freedom, which 
induced their anceſtors to leave their native country, and to brave the 
dangers of the ocean, and the hardſhips of ſettling in a wilderneſs. 
Their education, laws, and ſituation, ſerve to inſpire them with high 
notions of liberty.—In New England, learning is more generally dif- 
fuſed among all ranks of people than in any other part of the globe; 
arifing from the excellent eſtabliſhment of {ſchools in every townſhip. 
A perſon of mature age, who cannot both read and write, is rarely to 
be found. By means of this general eſtabliſhment of ſchools, the ex- 
tenſive circulation of newſpapers (of which not leſs than 30,000 are 
printed every week in New England, and tent to almoſt every town and 
village in the country), and the conſequent ſpread of learning, every- 
townſhip, throughout this country, is furniſhed with men capable of 
conducting the affairs of their town with judgment and diſcretion*®. 

New England contains, according to the cenſus of 1790, 1,009,522 
fouls, and, ſhoald any great and ſudden emergency require it, could 
furniſh an army of 164,600 men 4. I e 

RELIGTIO x.] Calviniſm, from the principles of the firſt ſettlers, has 
been very prevalent in New England: many of the inhabitants alſo 
formerly obſerved the ſabbath with a kind of Jewiſh rigour; but this 


hath of late been much diminiſhed. There is at preſent no eftabliſhed 


religion in New England; but every ſect of Chriſtians is allowed the 
free exerciſe of his religion, and is equally under the protection of the 
lawj. They annually celebrate faſts and thankſgivings. In the ſpring, 
the ſeveral governors iſſue their proclamations, appointing a day to be 
religiouſly obſerved in faſting, humiliation, and prayer, throughout their 
reſpective ſtates, in which the predominating vices, that particularly 
call for humiliation, are enumerated. In autumn, after harveſt, that 
gladſome æra of the huſbandman's life, a day of public thankſgiving is 
appointed, enumerating the public bleflings received in the courſe of 


the year. This pions cuſtom originates with their venerable anceſtors, 


the firft ſettlers. The cuſtom ſo rational, and ſo well calculated to 
cherich in the minds of the people a ſenſe of their dependence on the 
Great Bexeracror of the world for all their bleſſings, it is hoped, 
wil ever be ſacredly preſerved ||]. The Connecticut province has lately 
provided a biſhop for the epiſcopalians among them, by ſending one 
of their numHer to Scotland to be ordained by the nonjuring biſhops 
of the epiſcopal church in that kingdom. | 

HisToRy.] As early as 1606, king James I. had, by letters patent, 


erected two companies, with a power to ſend colonies into thoſe parts, 


* Morfe's American Geography. . + Morſe. 


＋ By a late account, there are 400 Independent and Prefbyte:ian churches in this 


r 1 8 ; c * . 
Province, 94 Paptiſt, and 31 of other denominations. 
; i Morſe's Aracrican Geography, 
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then comprehended under the general name of Virginia, as all the 
north-eaſt coaſt of America was ſometimes called. No ſettlements, 
however, were made in New England by virtue of this authority, 
The companies contented themſelves with ſending out a ſhip or two, 
to trade with the Indians for their furs, and to fiſh upon their coaſt, 
This continued to be the only ſort of correſpondence between Great 
Britain and this part of America, till the year 1620. By this time the 
religious diſſenſions, by which England was torn to pieces, had become 
warm and furious. Archbiſhop Laud perſecuted all ſorts of non-con- 
formiſts with an unrelenting ſeverity. Thoſe men, on the other hand, 
were ready to ſubmit to all the rigour of perſecution rather than give up 
their religious opinions, and conform to the ceremonies of the church of 
England, which they confidered as abuſes of the moſt dangerous ten- 
dency. There was no part of the world into which they would not fly, 

in order to obtain liberty of conſcience. America opened an extenſive 
field. Thither they might tranſport themſelves, and eſtabliſh whatever 
ſort of religious polity they were inclined to. With this view, having 
purchaſed the territory, which was within the juriſdiction of the Phy- 

mouth company, and having obtained from the king the privilege of 
ſettling it in whatever way they choſe, 150 perſons embarked for New 
England, and built a city, which, becauſe they bad ſailed from Ply- 
mouth, they called by that name Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the 
climate, the unwholeſomeneſs of the air, and the diſeaſes to which, 
after a long ſea- voyage, and in a country which was new to them, they 
were expoſed ; notwithſtanding the want of all ſorts of conveniences, 

and even of many of the neceſſaries of life, thoſe who had conſtitutions 

| fit to endure ſuch hardſhips, not diſpirited or broken by the death of 
their companions, and ſupported by the vigour then peculiar to Engliſh- 
men, and the ſatisfaction of finding themſelves beyond the reach of the 
ſpiritual arm, ſet themſelves to cultivate this country, and to take the 
beſt ſteps for the advancement of their infant colony. New adven- 
turers, encouraged by their example, and finding themſelves, for the 
ſame reaſons, uneaſy at home, paſſed over into this land of religious 
and civil liberty, By the cloſe of the year 1630, they had built four 
towns, Salem, Dorcheſter, Charles town, and Boſton ; which laſt be- 
came the capital of New England. But as neceſſity is the natural 

' ſource of that active and frugal. induſtry which produces every thing 
great among mankind, ſoan uninterrupted flow of proſperity and ſuccels 

* occaſions thoſe diſſenſions which are the bane of human affairs, and 
often ſubvert the beſt founded eſtabliſhments. : | 

The inhabitants of New England, who had fled from perſecation, be- 

came in a ſhort time ſtrongly tainted with this illiberal vice, and were 

' eager to introduce an uniformity in religion among all who entered their 
territories. The minds of men were not in that age ſuperior to many 
prejudices ; they had not that open and generous way of thinking which 
at preſent diſtinguiſhes the natives of Great Britain ; and the doctrine of 
univerſal toleration, which, to the honour of the firſt ſettlers in Ame- 
rica, began to appear among them, had few abettors, and many opP0- 
nents. Many of them were bigoted Calviniſts ; and though they had felt 
the weight of perſecution themſelves, they had no charity for thoſe who 
profeſſed ſentiments different from their own. It was not the general 
idea of the age, that men might live comfortably together in the ſame 
ſociety, without maintaining the ſame religious opinions; and wherever 
theſe were at variance, the members of different ſects kept at a diſtance 
from each other, and eſtabliſhed ſeparate governments, Hence ſeyeral 
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flips, torn from the original government of New England by religious 
violence, planted themſelves in a new ſoil, and ſpread over the country. 


guch was that of New Hampſhire, which continues to this day a ſepa- 
rate juriſdiction; ſuch too was that of Rhode Iſland, whoſe inhabitants 


were driven out from the Maflachuſett colony (for that is the name by 
which the government firſt erected in New England was diſtinguiſhed) 
for ſupporting the freedom of religious ſentiments, and maintaining that 
the civil magiſtrate had no right over the ſpeculative opinions of man- 
kind. Theſe liberal men founded a city, called Providence, which they 


governed by their own principles; and, ſuch is the connection between 


juſtneſs of ſentiment and external proſperity, that the government of 


Rhode Iſland, though ſmall, became extremely populous and flouriſnu- 
ing. Another colony, driven out by the ſame perſecuting ſpirit, ſet- 


tled on the river Connecticut, and received frequent reinforcements 
from England, of ſuch as were diſſatisfied either with the religious or ci- 


vil government of that country. | 
America, indeed, was now become the mainrreſource of all diſcon- 


tented and enterpriſing ſpirits; and ſuch were the numbers which em- 
barked for it from England, that, in 1637, a proclamation was pub- 


liſhed, prohibiting any perſon from ſailing thither, without an expreſs 


licence from the government. For want of this licence, it is ſaid, that 
Oliver Cromwell, Mr. Hampden, and others of the party, were de- 
tained from going into New England, after being on ſhip- board for that 


- Purpoſe, 


Theſe four provinces, though always confederates for their mutual 
defence, were at firſt, and ſtill continue, under ſeparate juriſdictions. 
They were all of them, by their charters, originally free, and in a great 
meaſure independent of Great Britain. The inhabitants had the choice 
of their own magiſtrates, the governor, the council, the atlembly, and 


the power of making ſuch laws as they thought proper, without ſend- 


ing them to Great Britain for the approbation of the crown. Their 


laws, however, were not to be oppoſite to thoſe of Great Britain. To- 


wards the latter end of. the reigwof Charles II. when he and his mini- 


| ſters wanted to deſtroy all charters and liberties, the Maſſichuſetts? co- 


lony was accaſed of violating their charter, in like manner as the city 


of London, and, by a judgment in the King's Bench of England, was 


deprived of it. From that time to the revolution, they remained with- 


out any charter. Soon after that period, they received a new one, 


Which, though very favourable, was much inferior to the extenſive 
privileges of the former. The appointment of a governor, heutenant- 
governor, ſecretary, and all the officers of the admiralty, was veſted in 
the crown; the power of the militia was wholly in the hands of the 


governor, as captain-general ; all judges, juſtices, and ſheriffs, to whom 


the execution of the law was entruſted, were nominated by the go- 
vernor, with the advice of the council: the governor had a negative on 
the choice of counſellors, peremptory and unlimited; and he was not 
obliged to give a reaſon for what he did in this particular, or reſtrained 


do any number; authentic copies of the ſeveral acts paſſed by this co- 


lony, as well as others, were to be tranſmitted to the court of England, 


for the royal approbation ; but if the laws of this colony were not re- 


pealed within three years after they were preſented, they were not re- 
pealable by the crown after that time; no laws, ordinances, election of 
magiſtrates, or acts of government whatſoever, were valid without the 
governor's conſent in writing - and appeals for ſums above 300l. were 


admitted to the king and council, Notwithſtanding theſe reſtraints, | 
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the people had ſtill a great ſhare of power in this colony; for they not 
only choſe the aſſembly, but this aſſembly, with the governor's concur. 
rence, choſe the council, reſembling our houſe of lords; and the g0- 
vernor depended upon the afſembly tor his annual ſupport. 

We ſhall now proceed to give an account of each tate ſeparately, 


mt. 
3 4 F 2 the Fo 


T ER MON T. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. S. Miles, 


Length 157 42 and 45 North latitude. 
Preadth 65 betw-ꝗeen 72 and 73-30 Weſt . 1 


BouNDARIES AND DIVISIONS, ] BoUNDED on the North by 


| | Lower Canada; on the Fatt, 
by Connecticut river, which divides it from New Hampſhire ; on the 
South, by Maſſachuſetts; and on the Weſt, by New Vork. It is natu- 
. rally divided by the Green Mountain, which runs from ſouth to north, 
and divides the ſtate nearly in the middle. Its civil di viſion is into eleven 
counties as follow : | | | | 


— Towns. 
Bennington Bennington 
Rutland Rutland 
- . Addiſon Addiſon 
Welt of the Mountain Chiltendon Colcheſter 
Franklin | | 
Oricans | 
Orange Newbury 
Windſor Windſor 
Eaſt of the Mountain Windham INewfane and Putney 
852 Caledonia . 
1 


; T5 . . 0 7 A , 1 « 
Rivers AND Lakes.) The principal rivers in this ſtate are Michil- 
covi, Lamoille, Onion, and Otter creck rivers, which run from eaſt to 


weſt into Lake Champlain, Weſt, Sexton's Block, Waterquechee, White, 


Ompompanooſuck, Weld's, Wait's, Paſſumfick, and ſeveral ſmuwler 
rivers, which run, from welt to eaſt, into Connecticut river. Over thc 
river Lamoille is a natural ſtone-bridge, ſeven or eight rods in 
length. Otter creek is navigable for boats fifty miles. Its banks are 
excellent land, being annually overflowed and enriched. | Memphre- 
magog is the largeſt lake in this ſtate. It is the reſervoir of three con- 
fiderable ſtreams, Black, Barton, and Clyde rivers. One of theſe riſes 
in Willonghby Lake, and forms a communication between it and Lake 
St. Peter's, in the river St. Laurence. | | - 

SoIL AND PRODUCTIONS.] This ſtate, generally ſpeaking 
but not rocky. Weſt of the mountain, from the county of Rull 
northward to the Canada line, is a flat country, well adapted for tillage. 
The ſtate at large is well watered, and affords the beſt of paſturage for 
cattle. Some of the fineſt beef-cattle in the world are driven from i113 


, is hilly, 
and, 


fate : horſes alſo are raiſed for exportation. Back from the rivers, the 


+4 


— 
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land is thickly timbered with birch, ſugar-maple, aſh, butter-nat, and f 


white oak of an excellent quality. The foil is well fitted for wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, flax, hemp, &c. 8 


'TraDE AND MANUFACTURES.] The inhabitants of this ſtate trade 
principally with Boſton, New York, and Hartford. The articles of 
export are pot and pearl aſhes; beef, which is the principal article ; 


horſes, grain, ſome butter and cheete, lumber, &. Valt quantities of 
pot and pearl aſhes are made in every part of this ſtate : but one of its 
moſt important manufactures is that of maple- ſugar. It has been eſti- 
mated, by a competent judge, that the average quantity made for every 
family back of Connecticut river, is 200lb. a year, One man, with 


but ordinary advantages, in one month, made 550lb. of a quality equal 
to imported brown ſugar. In two towns in Orange county, contain- 


ing no more than forty families, 13, 000lb. of iagar were made in the 


year 1791. | | | i . 
PoPULATION AND RELIGION. ] In 1790, according to the cenſus 


then taken, this ſtate contained 85,539 inhabitants, confiſting chiefly 


of emigrants from Connecticut and Maffachuſetts, and their deſcendents. 
Two townſhips in Orange county are ſettled principally by Scotch. The 


body of the people are congregationaliſts ; the other denominations "| ; a 
preſbyterians, baptiſts, and epiſcopalians. This ſtate is rapidly peopling. 


Culnr Towns.] In a new and interior country, large populous 
towns are not to be expected. Bennington, ſituated near the ſouth-weſt 
corner of the ſtate, is one of the largeſt It contains about 2400 inha- 
bitants, a number of handſome houſes, a congregational church, a court- 
houſe, and gaol. | | b 
Windſor and Rutland, by a late act of the legiſlature, are alternately 
to be the ſeat of government for eight years. The former is fituated on 
Connecticut river, and contains about 1600 inhabitants; the latter lies 
upon Otter creek, and contains upwards of 1400 inhabitants. Both are 
flouriſhing towns, = | 1 
Hisrory.] The tract of country called Vermont, before the late 
war, was claimed both by New York and New Hampthire; and theſe 
interfering claims have been the occaſion of much warm altercation. 
They were not finally adjuſted till ſince the peace. When hoſtilities 
commenced between Great Britain and the colonies, the inhabitants of 
this diſtrict, conſidering themſelves as in a ſtate of nature, and not with- 


in the juriſdiction either of New York or New Hampſhire, affociated, 


ay „ . : — . . . 0 
and foĩmtd a conſtitution for themſelves. Under this conftitution they 


have continued to exerciſe all the powers of an independent ſtate, and 


have proſpered. On the 4th of March, 1791, agreeably to act of con- 
gels of December Oth, 1790, this ſtate became one of the United 


ates, and conſtitutes the fourteenth, and not the leaſt reſpectable pil- 


lar of the American Union. | | 8 | 
_ Cons rituT1ON.)} The legiſlature confifts of a houfe of repreſenta- 
tvs, and a council of twelve, beſides the governor, who is preſident, 


Ind tha 3: - 141 EO $ 
"nd 029 licutenant-governor, who is officially a member. The freemen 


Jos annually in their ſeveral towns to chooſe the governor, counſel- 
and other magiſtrates; and to the privilege of voting, all males, 


_ wenty-one years old, and of peaceable diſpoſitions, are entitled, after 


laking the oath of fidelity to the fate. The judges of the ſupreme and 
county courts, ſheriffs, and Juſtices of the Peace, are appointed annually, 
5 HO of the council and houſe. The council may originate 
- 2 oy then money-Þi}}s, and ſuſpend til! the next teilion ſuch bills 
Wy Ulapprove ; but haye not a final negative. | 
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- NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT, / 


Miles. | Degrees. S8. Miles 
42 41 and 45-11 North latitude VE 


Length 168) | 
Breadth from & between & - 3 
90 to 19 170-40 and 72-28 Weſt longitude 
BouxDaries.] NEW] Hampſhire is bounded by Lower Canada © 
| the North; by the diſtri of Maine on theFaſt; by 
Maſſachuſetts on the South ; and by Connecticut river, which ſeparate 


hf 


it from Vermont, on the Weft. | | 
It is divided into five counties as follows : 


Counties, Chief Towns. 
Rockingham <- - - - ++-+++- +.» Portſmouth and Concord 
Strafford- - - ++ + J Dover and Durham 
Cheſhire: -------- .... Charles-town and Keene | 
Hillſ\borough : - -- - -- -+-+-+-- Amherſt = SS 
Grafton 3 Plymouth. . 


RivERS AND LAREs.] The moſt conſiderable rivers of this ſtate t 
the Connecticut, Merrimack, Piſcataqua, Saco, Androſcoggin, Upper 
and Lower Amonooſuck, beſides many other ſmaller ſtreams. The 


chief lakes are Winnipiſcogee, Umbagog, Sunopee, Squam, and Great | 


Offipee, | | | | 

MovunTaixs.] New Hampſhire is interſected with ſeveral ridges of 
mountains, among which ate the Blue Hills, and the lofty ridge which 
_ divides the Connecticut and Merrimack rivers, denominated the Heigl. 
of Land. But the White Mountains, which run through this ſtate, are 
undoubtedly the higheſt in all New England. Their height abo 
an adjacent meadow is 3500 feet, and the meadow is 8500 above the 
leyel of the ſea. They are almoſt continually covered with ſnow and 
ice, whence they have received the name of White Mountains. Though 


they are ſeventy miles inland, they are viſible many leagues off at ſea. 
One of their loftieſt ſummits, which makes a majeſtic appearance along 


the ſhore of Maſſachuſetts, has lately been diſtinguiſhed by the name of 

Mount Waſhington. | | ps | 
Alk, 80IL, AND PRODUCE.) The air of New Hampſhire is health. 

ful, and the weather is commonly ſerene, and not ſo ſubject to variation 


as in the more ſouthern ſtates. From the vicinity of the White Mow | 


tains, which, as has been ſaid, are almoſt always covered with ſnow 
and ice, this country is extremely cold in winter. In ſummer the heat 
is great, but of ſhort duration. The ſhore is moſtly a ſandy beach, ad- 
joining to which are ſalt-marfhes, interſected by creeks, which 2 
good paſture for cattle and ſheep. The interval lands on the margin © 

great rivers are the moſt valuable, becauſe they are ov ; 
riched by the water from the uplands, which brings a fat ſlime or 9 
diment. On Connecticut river theſe lands are from a quarter 
to a mile and a half on each fide, and produce graſs, corn; and grail 
eſpecially wheat, in greater abundance and perfection than the _ 
kind of ſoil does in the higher lands. The wide-ſpreading e. . 
eſteemed as warm and rich; rocky moiſt land is accounted 08 "a 
paſture ; diained ſwamps have a deep mellow ſoil, and the one 
tween the hills are generally very productive. Agriculture 15 the chic 

occupation of the inhabitants, W heat, rye, Indian corn, barley, 
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butter, cheeſe, hops, eſculent roots and plants, flax and hemp, are 
raiſed in immenſe quantities in New Hampſhire; which likewiſe pro- 
duces great plenty of beef, pork, mutton, and poultry, Apples and 
pears are the moſt common fruits in this ſtate ; but tree-fruit of the 


firſt quality cannot be raiſed in ſuch a northern climate as this without 


particular attention, 'The uncultivated lands are covered with extenfive 
foreſts of pine, fir, cedar, oak, walnut, &c. . ; 

Several kinds of earths and clays are found in this tate. It produces 
red and yellow ochres, ſteatites or ſoap · rock, the beſt lapis ſpecularis, 
a kind of talc, commonly called iſinglaſs; cryſtals, alum, vitriol, free- 


ſtone, iron ore, and black lead. Some lead and copper ore have 


been ſeen ; but iron is the only metal which has been wrought to any 


PoPULATION AND COMMERCE.] The number of inhabitants in New 


Hampſhire, according to the cenſus taken by order of congreſs in 1790, 


was 141,885. In 1767, the number was eſtimated at 52,700. The trade 
of this ſtate is conſiderable, though it is not to be ranked among the 
great commercial ſtates. Its exports confiſt of lumber, ſhip-timber, 
whale-oi], flax-ſeed, live- ſtock, beef, pork, Indian corn, pot and pearl- 
aſhes, & . In 1790, there belonged to Piſcataqua 33 veſſels above 100 
tons, and 50 under that burden. The value of the exports from that 
port in 1793 amounted to 198,197 dollars. The bank of Hampſhire 
was eſtabliſhed in 1792, with a capital of 60,000 dollars : by an a& of 
aſſembly the ſtock-holders can increaſe it to 200,000 dollars in ſpecie, 
and 100,000 dollars in any other eſtate. : | 
CoLLEGEs AND ACADEMIES.,] The only college in this ſtate is at 
Hanover, called Dartmouth college, which is amply endowed with 
lands, and is in a flouriſhing fituation. The principal academies are 
thoſe of Exeter, New Ipſwich, Atkinſon, and Amherſt. 
„ Carey Towns.) Portſmouth is the metropolis, and the largeſt town 
in New Hampſhire. Its harbour is one of the fineſt on the continent, 


well defended againſt ſtorms by the land that ſhips may ſecurely ride 
there in any ſeaſon of the year. Concord is a very flouriſhing town, 
pleaſantly fituated on the Merrimack river. The legiſlature of late have 
commonly held their ſeſſions here; and, from its central ſituation and 
a thriving back country, it will probably become the permanent ſeat of 
government. 4 | | 
HISTORY ann GOVERNMENT.] This ſtate firſt began to be ſettled 
about the year 1029, and was erected into a ſeparate government in the 
year 1079, but ſeems afterwards to have been under the ſame governor 
chuſetts ; becauſe New Hampſhire complained to the king in 
ainſt the joint-governor, relative to the boundaries between the 


council ag 


| 2 colonies, and, on hearing the complaint, a ſeparate government 
appointed in 1740. According to its preſent conſtitution, the le- 


— as in the other United States, reſides in a ſenate and 
eee 0 erbeuteten. which together are here ſtyled the general 
and the ſupreme executive authority is veſted in a governor and 


council, the latter conſiſting of five members. 


a 
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| ny a ſufficient depth of water for veſſels of any burden, and being 
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MASSACHUSETTS, 1xcivpixe THE DISTRICT! 
5 or MAINE. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


— 


ength 150 | 64-57 and 73-38 weſt longitude IT 
Breadth 60 * ; 41-13 and 48-15 north latitude | 48,00 


BouUuNDARIES. ] MAssACHU SET TS, which, with the diſtrict gf 

. Maine, conſtitutes one of the United States of b 
America, is bounded on the North by Vermont and New Hampſhire; on 3 
the Eaſt, by the Atlantic Ocean; on the South, by the Atlantic, Rhode 1 
Itland, and Connecticut; and on the Weſt, by New York. 


This ſtate is divided into ſeventeen counties. 


| Counties. Chief Towns. 
RT 4 42-23 N. lat. 
Suffolk —27*＋*„ 4 1 | -0-59 W. ng: 
Norfolk . Dedham | | 
V „ 
Middleſe kk Charles town | 
Hampſhire -+------- .. Northampton Þ 
Worceſter: - -- ++ eee 7 - Worceſter * 
Plymouth 33 . Plymouth MY 
Barnſtable: - - —ͤ—2* * Barnſtable YH 
Dake's county - - -- -- ..... Edgarton Y 
Nantucket +-+-- +++ ++ ... Nantucket . 
[Ey / // ĩ ᷣͤ . Ie 4 
ieee Stockbridge. I 
q Diſtrict of Maine. Z 
117ch PO CERN York 3 
Cumberland Portland . 
Lincoln -- +++ + +++ + +++++- » Pownalborough | I 
Hancock Hancock | = 
Waſhingtoeon ++» Machias. 


RivERs, BAYS, CAPES, AND I5LANDs.] The country is well waterec 
by a number of ſmall rivers, of which the principal are Myſtic aud 
Charles rivers. The chief bays are Maſſachuſetts, Ipſwich, Bolton, 
Plymouth, and Barnſtable ; the moſt remarkable capes, Ann, Cod, Ma- 
labar, Poge, and Gay Head; the principal iflands Plumb iſland, Nau. 
tucket, Martha's Vineyard, Elizabeth iſlands, and numerous ſimall Hes 
in Boſton Bay. | | 7 

CLIMATE, $OTL, AND PRODUCGE.] The climate is ſimilar to that ot 
the other northern ſtates. In the diſtrict of Maine the heat in ſummer 1 
intenſe, and the cold in winter extremely ſevere. In Maſſachuſetts are to 5 
found all the varieties of ſoil from very good to very bad; and capable 0! 
yielding in abundano all the different productions common to the ny 
mate: ſuch as Indian corn, rye, wheat, barley, oats, hemp, flax, 9915 
potatoes, field-beans and peas, apples, pears, peaches, plums; LO” 
ries, &c. | | | 25 

Iron ore, in immenſe quantities, is found in varions parts of this Hate 
as likewiſe copper ore, black lead, pipe-maker's clay, yellow and 5 
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ferent parts of the country. 
inhabitants in Maſſachuſetts was in 1790, 378,787. This is the only 
by the legiſlature ſome years ago. This ftate, including the diſtrict of 


other of the ſtates ; and more than one-third part of the whole that be- 


in tradiug with almoſt all parts of the world. Pot and pearl-aſhes, 
Scotia and New Brunſwic ; hats, ſadlery, cabinet-work, men's and wo- 


| youth of either tex. 


| feits paffed an act for incorporating and eftabliſhing a ſociety for the 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences. The firſt members were 


part is 726 yards, In 1790, it contained 2376 dwelling-houſes, aud 
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ochre, alum and flate. Several mineral ſprings have been found in dif- 


PopULAaTION, COMMERCE, AND MANUFACTURES. ] The number of 
ſtate in the union in which there are no ſlaves: ſlavery was aboliſhed 
Maine, owns more than three times as many tons of ſhipping as any 


Jongs to the United States. Upwards of 29,000 tons are employed in | 
carrying on the fiſheries, 46,000 in the coaſting buſineſs, and 96,500 


ſtaves, flax-ſeed, and bees-wax, are carried chiefly to Great Britain, in 
remittance for their manufactures ; maſts and proviſions to the Eaſt In- 
dies; fiſh, oil, beef, pork, lumber, and candles, are carried to the 
Wett Indies for their produce; and the two firſt articles, fiſh and oil, to 
France, Spain, and Portugal; roots, vegetables, and fruits to Nova 


men's ſhoes, nails, tow-cloth, barley, hops, butter, and cheeſe, to the 
ſouthern ſtates. The value of exports in the year 1791 was 2,445,975 
dollars, and in 1794, 5,380,703 dollars. Great quantities of nails are 
made in this ſtate. The machine invented by Caleb Leach, of Ply- 
mouth, will cat and head 5000 nails in a day, under the direction of a 
There is alſo a machine for cutting nails at New- 
bury port, invented by Mr. Jacob Perkins, which will turn out 2 
bundred thouſand nails in a day. The nails are ſaid to have a decided 
ſuperiority over thoſe of Engliſh manufacture, and are ſold 20 per 
cent. cheaper. There are in this ſtate upwards of twenty paper-mills, 
which make more than 70,000 reams of writing, printing, and wrapping- 
paper, annually, There were, in 1792, 62 diftilleries, which diſtilled 
in one year from foreign materials 1,900,000 gallons. There are ſeveral 
ſnuff, oil, chocolate, and powder-mills ; there are indeed few articles 
which are effentially neceflary, and miniſter to the comfort and conve- 
nience of life, that are not manufactured in this ſtate. | | 

| RexiGgtox AND LEARNING.) There is no eſtabliſhed religion in Maſ- 
lachuſetts, bud every ſect of Chriſtians is allowed the free exerciſe of its 
religion, and is equally under the protection of the laws. | 

In May 1780, the council and houſe of repreſentatives of Mafſachn- 
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cultivation and promotion of the arts and ſciences. It is entitled the 


named in the act, and never were to be more than two hundred, nor 
lefs than forty. There is likewiſe a univerſity at Cambridge, four miles 
welt of Boſton, the college buildings of which are four in number, and 
named Harvard, Hollis, and Maſſachuſetts Halls, and Holden Chapel. 
his univerſity generally has from 140 to 200 ſtudents; and as to its 
library, philoſophical apparatus, and profefforſhips, is at preſent the firſt 
Herary inftitution on this continent. It takes its date from the year 
1038, ſeven years after the firſt ſettlement. in the townſhip, then called 
Newtown, | | : | 
CHgp TOWNS.] Boſton is the capital of this ſtate, the largeſt town 
in New England, and the third in fize and rank in the United States. 
50 muy on a peninſula of irregular form, at the bottom of Maſſachu- 
eo 8 ay, and 1s joined to the main-Jand by an iſthmus at the ſouth end 
town. It is two miles long, but of unequal breadth; the broadeſt 
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_ pendent, way publicly proclaimed from the balcony of the {ta 
hat town. 9 8 | | | 
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18,038 inhabitants; but the increaſe has been very confiderable fince, 


It contains nineteen edifices for public worſhip, of which nine are fo 
congregationaliſts, three for epiſcopalians, and two for baptiſts: the 


friends, Roman-catholics, methodiſts, ſandemonians, and univerſa. 
lians, have one each. There are alſo ſeven free-ſchools, befides a great 
number of private ſchools. The harbour is capacious enough for 300 
veſſels to ride at anchor in good depth of water, while the entrance is ſo 
narrow as ſcarcely to admit two ſhips abreaſt. The wharfs and quays 
in Boſton are about eighty in number, and very convenient for veſſels, 
Long Wharf, or Boſton Pier, in particular, extends from the bottom of 
State-ſtreet 1743 feet into the harbour in a ſtraight line. The breadth 


is 104 feet. At the end are 17 feet of water at ebb-tide. Long Wharf 


is covered on the north fide with large and commodious warehouſes, 


and in every reſpect exceeds any thing of the kind in the United States, 


Charles river and Weſt Boſton bridges are highly uſeful and ornamental 
to Boſton, and both are on Charles river, which mingles its waters with 
thoſe of Myſtic river, in Boſton harbour. Charles river bridge connects 
Boſton with Charles- town, in Middleſex county, and is 15 3 feet long, 
42 feet broad, and ſtands on 75 piers. Weſt Boſton is 3483 feet long, 
ſtands on 180 piers, and exceeds the other as much in elegance as in 


length. The view of the town, as it is approached from the ſea, is 


truly beautiful and pictureſque. It lies in a circular and pleatingy 
irregular form round the harbour, and is ornamented with ſpires, abore 
which the monument of beacon Hill riſes pre-eminent: on its top is a 
gilt eagle, bearing the arms of the Union, and on the baſe of the co- 


lumn are inſcriptions commemorating ſome of the moſt remarkable 


events of the late war. The town is governed by nine ſele& men, choſen 
at an annual meeting in March, when twelve overſeers, twelve confta- 
bles, and ſome other officers, are choſen. Attempts have been made 
to change the government of the town from its preſent form to that of a 
city; but this meaſure, not according with the democratic ſpirit of the 
people, has as yet failed. | 

Salem is the ſecond town in this ſtate. It contained. in 1790, 928 
houſes, and 7021 inhabitants. It is a very commercial place, and is 


connected with Beverly by Eſſex bridge, upwards of 1500 feet in 


length; crected in 1789. The harbour is defended by a fort. 5 
Flymonth was the firſt town built in New England, and peopled 
principally by the deſcendents of the firſt ſettlers. The rock on which 


their foretathers landed was conveyed in 1774 from the ſhore to a ſquare 
in the centre of the town, where it remains as a monument. The ſitu- 


ation of the own is pleaſant and healthful, 

Portland is the capital of the diſtrict of Maine. It has a moſt excel- 
lent, ſafe, and capacious karbour, and is one of the moſt thriving com- 
mercial towns in the commonwealth of Maffachuſetts. In 1795 a fort, 
a citadel, and a battery of ten dieces of cannon, were erected for its 
QEFence. | 8 e . 

HisTORY AND GOVERNMENT.) An account of the firſt ſettlement 
and early hiſtory of Matlachutetts has already been given under the ge- 
neral head of- New England. In conſequence of the revoſt of the 
American colonies from the authority of Great Britain, (of the origin 
and progreſs of which an account has been given in another pla : 
the 25th of July, 1776, by an order from the council at Boſton, the e- 
claration of the American Congreſs, abſolving the United Colonies from 


, F 3 . 1 inde- 
their allegiance to the Britiſh crown, and declaring them tree and ina 
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A conſtitution, or form of government, for the commonwealth of 


Maſſachuſetts, including a declaration of rights, was agreed to, and 
eſtablithed by the inhabitants of that province, and took place in Octo- 
ber 1780. In the preamble to this it was declared, that the end of the 


juſtitiution, maintenance, and adminiſtration of government, is to ſe- 
cure the exiſtence of the body politic; to protect it, and to furniſh the 
individuals who compoſe it, with the power of enjoying, in ſafety and 


tranquillity, their natural rights, and the bleſſings of life; and that, 
whenever theſe great objects are not obtained, the people have a right 
to alter the government, and to take meaſures neceſſary for their pro- 
ſperity and happineſs. They exprefled their gratitude to the Great 


Legitlator of the univerſe, for having afforded them, in the courſe | 


of his providence, an opportunity, deliberately and peaceably, without 
traud, violence, or ſurpriſe, of entering into an original, explicit, and 


ſolemn compact with each other; and of forming a new conſtitution of 


civil government for themſelves and their poſterity. They declared 
that it was the right, as well as the duty, of all men in ſociety, pub- 
licly, and at ſtated ſeaſons, to worſhip the Supreme Being; and that no 
ſubject ſhould be hurt, moleſted, or reſtrained in his perſon, liberty, or 


eſtate, for worſhipping God in the manner and ſeaſon moſt agreeable 


to the dictates of his own conſcience ; or for his religious profeſſion or 
ſentiments : provided he did not diſturb the public peace, or obſtruct 


others in their religious worthip. 


It was alſo enacted, that the { 


with them for their ſupport and maintenance. That all moneys paid 
by the ſubje& to the tupport of public worſhip, and of the public 

teachers, ſhould, if he required it, be uniformly applied to the ſup- 
port of the public teacher or teachers of his own religious ſe& or de- 
' nomination, provided there were any on whoſe inſtructions he at- 
tended; otherwiſe it might be paid towards the ſupport of the teacher 
or teachers of the pariſh or precinct in which the ſaid moneys thould be 
raiſed. That every denomination of Chriſtians, demeaning themſelves 


« 


everal towns, pariſhes, precincts, and 
other bodies politic, or religious ſocieties, ſhould, at all times, have the 
excluſive right of electing their public teachers, and of contracting 


peaceably, and as good ſubjects of the commonwealth, ſhould be 
equally under the protection of the law; and that no ſabordina- 


tion of any ſe or denomination to another ſhould ever be eſtablithed _ 


by law. 


It was likewiſe declared, that as all power reſided originally in the 
people, and was derived from them, the ſeveral magiſtrates and officers 
of government veſted with authority, whether legiſlative, executive, 
or judicial, are their ſubſtitutes and agents, and are at all times ac 


. countable to them. That no ſubject ſhould be arreſted, or deprived _ 


of his property or privileges, but by the judgment of his peers, or the 
law of the land. That the legiſlature ſhould not make any law that 
mould ſubje& any perſon to a capital or infamous puniſhment, ex- 
cepting for the government of the army or navy, without trial by 


Jury. That the liberty of the preſs is effential to the ſecurity of free- 


_ in a ſtate ; and that it ought not, therefore, to be reſtrained in 
that commonwealth. That the people have a right to Keep and bear 
arms, for the common defence ; but that, as in times of peace armies are 


3 to liberty, they ought not to be maintained without the con- 
at of the legiſlature; and that the military power ſhould always be 


. in exact ſubordination to the civil authority. 
he legiſlature of Maſſachuſetts conlitts of a ſenat 
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try as any in America. The winters, inthe maritime par 
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repreſentatives; which, togetlier with the governor and lieutenant. 


governor, are elected annually by the people: electors muſt be twenty. 


one years of age, have freeholds of the annual value of three pounds, 


or perſonal eſtate to the value of ſixty pounds. To be eligible to the 
office of governor or lieutenant-governor, the candidate muſt have re- 
fided in the ſtate ſeven years, and during that time have been ſeiſed 
of a freehold of one thonſand pounds. Senators muſt have refided 
five years in the ſtate, and have poſſeſſed a freehold to the value of 
three hundred pounds, or perſonal property to the value of fix hun- 
dred pounds, A repreſentative, muſt have reſided one year in the town 
which he is choſen to repreſent, and have been ſeiſed therein of free- 
hold eftate to the value of one hundred Pounds, or been poſtefled of 
perſonal property to the value of two hundred pounds. From the per- 
ſons returned as ſenators and counſellors, being forty in all, nine are 
annually elected, by joint ballot of both houſes, for the purpoſe of ad- 


viſing the governor in the execution of his office. All judicial officers, 


the attorney and ſolicitor-general, ſheriffs, &c. are, with the advice of 


the council, appointed by the governor. The judges (except juftices 


of the peace, whoſe commiſſions expire in ſeven years, but may be re- 
newed) hold their offices during good behaviour. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. 8q. Miles. 


Length 47 | 41-26 and 42-10 north lat. 
'Breadth ot ern LE and 71-40 welt lon. þ 1,500 


- 


BoUNDARIES AND DIVISIONS, ] RHODE ISLAND and Providence 


- Plantations, which together form 


the ſmalleſt of the United States, are bounded*on the North and Eaſt 


by Matlachuſetts ; on the South, by the Atlantic Ocean; and on the 
Weſt, by Connecticut. This ſtate is divided into the five following 
counties: | | N 
Counties. Chief Toons. 
Newport // 0 5 —ð² Newport 5 
Providence . Providence 
| Waſhington ( <P e050 LESS 42 South Kingſton 
ig ⅛˙u btb; &ͤ-³ẽ³A 8 
f 777777, ²˙˙ a min | By 
ISLASDs, HAtBOURS, AND RIVERS. ] Narraganſet bay contains ſe- 
yeral fertile iſlands; the principal of which are, Rhode Iſland, Can- 
nonicut, Prudence, Patience, Hope, Dyer's and Hog Iflands. Bloc 
Iſland is the ſouthernmoſt land belonging to the ſtate. Rhode Iſland, 
from which the ſtate takes its name, is about fifteen miles in length, 
and about three and a half broad, on an average. The harbours ate, 
Newport, Providence, Wickford, Patuxet, Warren, and Briſtol. Tis 
ſtate is interſected in all directions by rivers ; the chief of which are 
Providence and Taunton rivers, which fall into Narraganſet bay- | 
CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.] Rhode Iſland is as healthy a cn 


are milder than in the inland country: the air being ſoftencs ) a 62 
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vapour, which alſo enriches the ſoil. The f ummers are delightful, eſpe- 


cially in Rhode Ifland ; where the extreme heats, which prevail in other 


parts of America, are allayed by cool and refreſhing breezes from the 
ſea, This ſtate produces rye, barley, oats, and, in ſome parts, wheat, 
ſufficient for home conſumption ; and the various kinds of graſſes, 
fruits, and culinary roots and plants, in great abundance, and in per- 
fection : cider is made for exportation. The north-weſtern parts of the 
ſtate are but thinly inhabited, and are more rocky and barren than the 
other parts. Iron ore is found in great plenty in ſeveral parts of this 


| ſtate; there is alſo a copper mine, mixed with iron ſtrongly impregnated 
with load-ſtone. Abundance of lime-ſtone 1s alſo found here. | 


PoPULATION, TRADE, AND MANUPACTURES.] The ſtate of Rhode 
Iſland, in 1790, contained 68,825 perſons, of whom 948 were ſlaves. The 


town of Briſtol carries on a conſiderable trade to Africa, the Weſt Indies, 
and to different parts of the United States; but by far the greateſt part 
of the commerce of Rhode Iſland is at preſent carried on by the inha- 


bitants of the flouriſhing town of Providence, which had, in 1791, 
129 ſail of veſſels, containing 11,942 tons. The exports from this 
ſtate are, flax-feed, lumber, horſes, cattle, beef, pork, fiſh, poultry, 
onions, butter, cheeſe, barley, grain, ſpirits, cotton and linen goods. 
The imports confift of European and Weſt Indian goods, and log-wood 
from the Bay of Honduras. Upwards of 600 veilels enter and clear an- 


BY nually at the different ports in the ſtate. The amount of exports from 


this ſtate to foreign countries for one year, ending Sept. 30, 1791, was 
470,131 dollars; and, in 1794, 954,573 dollars. The inhabitants of 
this ſtate are rapidly improving in manufactures. A cotton manufac- 
tory has been erected at Providence. Jeans, fuſtians, denims, thickſets, 
velvets, &c. are here manufactured, and ſent to the ſonthern ſtates. 
Large quantities of linen and tow-cloth are made in different parts of 
this ſtate for exportation; but the moſt confiderable manufactures here 


are thoſe of iron; ſuch as bar and ſheet iron, ſteel, nail-rods, and nails, 


implements of huſbandry, ſtoves, pots, and other houſehold utenfils ; 
the iron-work of ſhipping, anchors, and bells. : „ 

RELIGION AND LEARNING.] Liberty of conſcience has been in- 
violably main.ained in this ſtate, ever ſince its firſt ſettlement. So 
little has the civil authority to do with religion here, that no contract 
between a miniſter and a ſociety (unleſs incorporated for that purpoſe) 
is of any force. It is probably for theſe reaſons that ſo many different 


ſects have ever been found here; and that the ſabbath, and all religi- 


ons inſtitutions, have been more neglected in this than in any other of 
the New England ſtates. | 


A college, called Rhode Iſland college, is eſtabliſhed at Providence. 
It is a tpacions edifice, and contains upwards of ſixty ſtudents. It has 


a library, containing nearly 3000 volumes, and a valuable philoſophical 


apparatus. 


CHEF rowxs.] The principal towns in the ſtate of Rhode Iſland 
are, Providence and Newport. The former“ is fituated at the head of 
Narraganſet bay, on both fides of Providence river, over which is a 
bridge 160 feet long and 22 wide. It is a large and handſome town, 


containing ſeveral elegant buildings, and about 6,400 inhabitants, 


Newport is fitnated at the ſouth-weft end of Rhode Hland. The 


harbour (which is one of the fineſt in the world) ſpreads weſtward be- 


fore the town. 
anchor in it, 
1,000 houſes: 


| The entrance is eaſy and ſafe, and a large fleet may 
and ride in perfect ſecurity, Newport contains about 
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HisToryY AND GOVERNMENT.] This ſtate was firſt ſettled from Mat. 


ſachuſetts. Mr. Roger Williams, a miniſter, who came over to Ney 
England in 1631, was charged with holding a variety of errors, and waz 
on that account forced to leave his houſe, land, wife, and children, at 
Salem, in the dead of winter, and to ſeek a refidence without the limits 


of Maſſachuſetts. Governor Winthrop adviſed him to purſue his courſe | 


to Nehiganſet or Narraganſet bay ; which he did, and fixed himſelf at 
Secunk, or Seekhonk, now Rehoboth. But that place being within 
the bounds of the Plymouth colony, governor Winſlow, in a friendly 


manner, adviſed him to remove to the other fide of the river, where 


the lands were not covered by any patent. Accordingly, in 1636, Mr, 
Williams, and four others, croſſed Seekhonk river, and landed among 
the Indians, by whom they were hoſpitably received; and thus laid the 
foundation of a town, which, from a ſenſe of Gop's merciful provi- 
dence to him, he called Providence. Here he was ſoon after joined by 
a number of others; and though they were ſecured from the Indians 
by the terror of the Engliſh, yet they, for a conſiderable time, ſuffered 
much from fatigue and want : but they enjoyed liberty of conſcience, 
which is ſtill maintained in this ſtate. | | | 

The conſtitution of Rhode Iſland is founded on the charter granted 


by Charles II. in 1663; and the frame of government was not effet- 
| tially altered by the revolution. The legitlature of the ſtate conſiſts of 
two branches; a ſenate, or upper houſe, compoſed of ten members, 


beſides the governor and deputy-governor, called in the charter 40%. 
ants; and a houſe of repreſentatives, compoſed of deputies from the ſe- 
veral towns. The members of the legiſlature are choſen twice a year; 
and there are two ſeſſions of this body annually, viz. on the firſt Wed- 
neſday in May, and the laſt Wedneſday in October. 


CONNECTICUT. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT, 
Miles. * Degrees, | 8g. Miles 


Length gong] 1 0 71-20 and 73-15 weſt longitude 407 


Breadth 72 41- O and 42- 2 north latitude 

BobNDARTES AND piyisfox.] CONNECTICUT is bounded on 
f the North by Maſſachuſets; on 

the Eaſt, by Rhode Iſland; on the South, by. the Sound which divides 


it from Long Iſland; and, on the Weſt, by the ſtate of New Vork. 


It is divided into eight counties, as follows: 


1 — ͤ -- Chief Towns. 
% ˙ J Da be 8 FR Fairfield 
New Haven „„ „„ Neu Haven 
Middleſex -- coco Middleton 


New London . Neu London 
Litchfield (‚— EEE EE EEELSY Litchfield - 
EE EE a oo ooo on ret ES Hartford 
lll! ooo. Tolland 
Windhaaee n Windham 


Rivers AND nas. ] The principal rivers in this ſtate are, the Con. | 
necticut, Houſatonick, Thames, and their branches. The whole of 


a ws. wwe ces 


3 


1 
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the ſea-coaſt is indented with harbours, many of which are ſafe and 
commodious ; but thoſe of New London and New Haven are the moſt 
important. | | £7 4p 

4 Tg $0IL,' AND PRODUCE.) Connecticut, though ſubject to the ex- 


tremes of heat and cold in their ſeaſons, and to frequent ſudden changes, 


is very healthful. It is generally broken land, made up of mountains, 
hills, and valleys; and is exceedingly well watered. Some parts of it 
are thin and barren. Its principal productions are Indian corn, rye, 
wheat in many parts of the ſtate, oats and barley, which are heavy 
and good, and, of late, buck-wheat ; flax in large quantities; ſome 
hemp; potatoes of ſeveral kinds, which are common to the climate. 


The ſoil is very well calculated for paſturage and mowing, which ena- 


bles the farmers to feed great numbers of neat cattle and horſes, 

PorULATION AND COMMERCE.] In 1790 the population of this 
ſtate amounted to 237.940 perſons, of whom 2,764 were ſlaves. The 
inhabitants are almoſt entirely of Englith deſcent. There are no Dutch, 
French, or Germans, and very few Scotch or Iriſh people, in any part 
of the ſtate. NN e p 

The exports from this ſtate conſiſt of harſes, mules, oxen, oak- 
ſtaves, hoops, pine-boards, oak plank, beans, Indian corn, fith, beef, 


and pork. The amount of foreign exports, in the year 1794, amounted 


to 800,749 dollars. | = 4 
RELIGTON AND LEARNING. ] All religions that are confiſtent with 


the peace of ſociety are tolerated in Connecticut; and a ſpirit of li- 


berality and catholiciſm is increaſing. There are very few. religious 
ſects in this ſtate. The bulk of the people are congregationaliſts ; and 
there are beſides epiſcopalians and baptiſts. Ds 

Yale college, at New Haven, is an eminent ſeminary of learning. It 
was founded in the year 1700. It has a public library of about 3,000 vo- 
lumes, and a very complete philoſophical apparatus. Academies have 
likewiſe been eſtabliſhed at Greenfield, Plainfield, Norwich, Windham, 
and Pomfret, ſome of which are flouriſhing. In no part of the world 
is the education of all ranks of people more attended to than in Con- 
necticut; almoſt every town in the ſtate is divided into diſtricts, and each 
diſtrict has a yublic ſchool kept in it a greater or leſs part of every year. 
A thirft for learning prevails among all ranks of people in the ſtate. 
More of the young men in Connecticut, in proportion to their numbers, 
receive a public education than in any of the ſtates. | | | 
CurkEr TowNs.] 'Phege are a great number of very pleaſant towns, 
both maritime and inland, in Connecticut. It contains five cities, in- 
corporated with extenſive juriſdiction in civil cauſes. Two of theſe, 
Hartford and New Haven, are capitals of the tate. The general aſſem- 
bly is holden at the former in May, and at the latter in October, annu- 
ally. Hartford is regularly laid out; the ftreets interſecting each other 


at right angles. The other cities are New London, Norwich, and 
Middleton. | TIN | 


HisToRY AND GOVERNMENT. ] The firſt grant of Connecticut was 


roade by the Plymouth council to the earl of Warwick, in 1630. The 
year following the earl aſſigned this grant to lord Say and Seal, lord 


Brook, and nine others. Some Indian traders ſettled at Windſor in 


633. The ſame year, a little before the arrival of the Englith, a few 
Dutch traders ſettled at Hartford; and the remains of the ſettlement 


are ſtill viſible on the bank of Connecticut river. In 1634, lord Say 


and Seal, &e. 
brook 


ſent over a ſmall number of men, who built a fort at Say - 
and made a treaty with the Pequot Indians for the lands on Con- 
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necticut river. Mr. Haynes and Mr. Hooker left Maſſachuſetts bay in 
1634, and ſettled at Hartford. The following year, Mr. Eaton and Mr, 
Davenport ſeated themſelves at New Haven. In 1644 the Connecticut 
adventurers purchaſed of Mr. Fenwick, agent for lord Say and Seal and 
lord Brook, their right to the colony for 16001. Connecticut and Ney 
Haven continued two diſtinct governments for many years. At length, 
John Winthrop, eſq. who had been choſen governor of Connecticut, 
was employed to ſolicit a royal charter. In 1662, Charles II. granted 
a charter, conſtituting the two colonies for ever one body corporate and 
N by the name of the governor and company of Connecticit. 
New Haven took the affair ill; but in 1665 all difficulties were amica. 
bly adjuſted, and this charter ſtill continues to be the baſis of their go- 
vernment. | 


The ſupreme legiſlative authority of the ſtate is veſted in a governor, 


deputy-governor, twelve aſſiſtants or counſellors, and the repreſentatives 
of the people, ſtyled the general aſſembly. The governor, deputy-go- 
vernor, and aſſiſtants, are annually choſen by the freemen in the month 
of May. The repreſentatives (their number not to -exceed two from 
each town) are choſen by the freemen twice a year, to attend the two 
annual ſeſſions, on the ſecond Tueſdays of May and October. The 
general aſſembly is divided into two branches, called the upper aud 
lower houſes. The upper houte is compoſed of the governor, deputy: 
governor, and aſſiſtants: the lower houſe, of the repreſentatives of the 
people. No law can paſs without the concurrence of both houſes. 


n * — 4 * . » s — — 


NEW YORK: 
| SITUATION AND EXTENT, 
Miles. Degrees. —_ Sq. Miles, 


Length 350 * C40 and 45 north latitude ? 
Breadth 4 between om and 80 weſt longitude {\ 24,000 


BouxDARIES. NEW YORK is bounded on the South and South. 
| | weſt by Hudſon's and Delaware rivers, which 


divide it from New Jerſey and Pennſylvania; and on the Eaſt and North. 


eaſt by New England and the Atlantic Ocean; and on the North-wekſ 

by Canada. Pt LEY, | 5 
This ſtate, including the iſland of New York, Long Iſland, and 

Staten Iſland, is divided into the twenty-one following countics: 


Chief Towns. 


| 40-40 N, lat. 
New YoRK, | 74.00 W. long. 


Albany | : 


Counties. 


Nzw YoRK RR „ 
Albany 1 


/ ˙¾¼¾ꝓCꝶœ:U:B j <Sooess Kingſton 
Ducheſs $000 0%++<0ca+ ++ co » Poughkeepſie 
Orange Orange | 


Bedford, White Plains 
Flatbuſh, Brooklyn 
Jamaica 


Weſt Cheſte‚er ee 
Kings. 
Queen's „ 4 % % „% „% „ „% „%„%„% „% „ „ „„ „„ „ 
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Counties. . 
Suffolk .. Eaft Hampton, Huntingdon 


Richmond - + +++ + +++ + + » - . . Richmond | oe 


Waſhington + + + + +.» +++ + Salem | | 
Columbia + + ++ + ++ . +++ + Hudſon, Kinderhook 
Clintons Platſburg 5 


Montgomery + + +++ + +++ ++» » Johnſtown 


Ranſelaer .. . . Lanſinburg 
| Ontario Canadaque 
Herkemer + ...... +» +» German Flats : 


3 Otſego „„ „ Cooper's Town | 
EY Tioga +++ +++ +++ +++» Chemango, Union Town 
WJ Saratoga SAATATEIILEEEIEES Saratoga 

Onondago TED e . » None 


Rivyrs.] The principal of theſe are Hudſon's and the Mohawk: 
the former abounds with excellent harbours, and is well ſtored with 
great variety of fiſh ; on this the cities of New York and Albany are 
fituated. | | = | 

The tide flows a few miles above Albany, which is fix hundred miles 
from New York. It is navigable, for {loops of eighty tons, to Albany, 
and for ſhips to Hudſon. About fixty miles above New York the water 
becomes freſh. The river is ſtored with a variety of fiſh, which renders 
a ſummer paſſage to Albany delightful and amuſing to thoſe who are 
fond of angling. On the Mohawk is a large cataract, called the Cohoes, 
the water of which is ſaid to fall thirty feet perpendicular ; but, includ- 
ing the deſcent above, the fall is as much as ſixty or ſeventy feet, where 
the river is a quarter of a mile in breadth, | | 

Cares.] Theſe are Cape May, on the eaſt entrance of Delaware 
river ; Sandy Hook, near the entrance of Raritan river ; and Montock 
Point, at the eaſt end of Long Ifland. _ — | 

CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.] This province, lying to the ſouth 
of New England, enjoys a more happy temperature of climate. The 
air is very healthy, and agrees well with all conſtitutions. The face of 
the country, reſembling that of the other Britiſh American colonies, is 
low, flat, and marſhy towards the ſea. As you recede from the coaſt, 
the eye is entertained with the gradual ſwelling of hills, which become 
large in proportion as you advance into the country. The ſoil is ex- 
treme]y fertile, producing wheat, rye, Indian corn, oats, barley, flax, and 
fruits, in great abundance and perfection. The timber is much the ſame 
with that of New England. A great deal of iron is found here. 

CiTIES, POPULATION, AND COMMERCE.] The city of New York 
ſtands on the ſouth-weſt end of York Ifland, which is twelve miles long, 
and near three in breadth, extremely well fituated for trade, at the 
mouth of Hudſon's river, where it is three miles broad, and proves a 

noble conveyance from Albany and many other inland towns towards 
Canada and the lakes. This city is in length above two miles, and its 
mean breadth about a mile. This city and harbour are defended by a 
fort and battery: in the fort is a ſpacious manſion-houſe, for the uſe of 
the governor. Many of the houſes are very elegant ; and the city, 
though irregularly built, affords a fine proſpect. A fourth part of the 
city was burnt down by ſome incendiaries in 1770, on the king's troops 
taking it. A great part of the inhabitants, reckoned in 1790 at 33,131, 
are deſcended from the. Dutch families who remained here after the ſur- 
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render of the New Netherlands to the Engliſh, and the whole province, i 
1790, was numbered at 340,220, of whom 11,324 were ſlaves x. 
The city of Albany contains about 6000 inhabitants, collected from 
almoſt all parts of the northern world. As great a variety of languages 
are ſpoken in Albany as in any town in the United States. Adventurer 


in purſuit of wealth are led here by the advantages for trade which thi 


place affords. Situated on one of the fineſt rivers in the world, at the 
head of ſloop- navigation, ſurrounded with a rich and extenhfive hack 
country, and the ſtore-houſe of the trade to and from Canada and the 
lakes, it muſt flourith, and the inhabitants cannot but grow rich. 

The city of Hudſon, however, is their great rival, and has had the 
moſt rapid growth of any place in America, if we except Baltimore in 
Maryland. It is 130 miles north of New York. It was not begun til 


the autumn of 1783 f. Er 


The fituation of New York, with reſpe& to foreign markets, has de 
cidedly the preference to any of the ſtates. It has at all ſeaſons of the 
year a ſhort and eaſy acceſs to the ocean. It commands the trade of 
great proportion of the beſt ſettled and beſt cultivated parts of the 
United States. It has been ſuppoſed by well-informed gentlemen, that 
more wealth is conveyed down Connecticut river, and throngh the 
Sound to New York, than down the Hudſon. This is not improbable, 
as the banks of the Connecticut are more fertile and much thicker, and 
more extenſively ſettled than the banks of Hudſon f. The commodi- 
ties in which they trade, are wheat, flour, barley, oats, beef, and other 
kinds of animal food. Their, markets are the ſame with thoſe which 
the New Englanders uſe ; and they have a ſhare in the logwood trade, 


and that which 1s carried on with the Spanith and French plantations. 


They uſed to take almoſt the fame ſort of commodities from England 
with the inhabitants of Boſton. At an average of three years, their ex- 
ports were ſaid to amount to 526, 000l. and their imports from Great Þri- 


tain to 531, 000l. The exports from this ftate in 1791 amounted to 


2,505,465 dollars; and in 1795 to 10,304,580 dollars; or above two 
millions ſterling. | - 


AGRICULTURE AND MANUPACTURES.] New York is at leaſt half a 


century behind her neighbours in New England, New Jerſey, and Penn- 
ſyirania, in point of improvement in agriculture and manufactures. 
Among other reaſons for this deficiency, that of want of enterpriſe in 
the inhabitants is not the leaſt. Indeed, their local advantages are ſuch, 


that they have grown rich without enterpriſe. Beſides, lands have | 


hitherto been cheap, and farms of courſe large; and it requires much Jets 


ingennity to raiſe one thouſand buſhels of wheat upon fixty acres of 


land, than to raiſe the ſame quantity upon thirty acres. So long, there- 
fore, as the farmer in New York can have fixty acres of land to raiſe 
one thouſand buſhels of wheat, he will never trouble himſelf to find out 
how he can raiſe the ſame quantity upon half the land. It is population 
alone that ſtamps a value upon lands, and Jays a foundation for high 
improvements in agriculture. When a man is obliged to maintam à 
family upon a tmall farm, his invention is exerciſed to find out every 1 
provement that may render it more productive. This appears to be the 
great reaton why the lands on Delaware and Connecticut rivers produce 
to the farmer twice as much clear profit as lands in equal quantity, an 


of the ſame quality upon the Hudſon. If the preceding obſervations be 


* Morſe's American Geography. 
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: Juſt, improvements will keep pace with population and increaſing value 


of lands. | | 
Improvements in manufactures never precede, but invariably follow, 


improvements in agriculture. This obſervation applies more particu- 
larly to the country. The city of New York contains a great number 
of people who are employed in the various branches of manufactures, 
viz. wheel carriages of all kinds, loaf ſugar, bread, beer, ſhoes and 
boots, ſadlery, cabinet-work, cutlery, hats, clocks, watches, mathema- 
tical and muſical inſtruments, ſhips, and every thing neceſſary for their 
equipment. A glaſs work and ſeveral iron works have been eſtabliihed®. 

RELIGION AND LEARNING.] It is ordained by the conſtitution of 
New York, that the free exerciſe and enjoyment of religious profeſ- 
fion and worſhip, without diſcrimination or preference, thall for ever be 
allowed within that ſtate to all mankind. JOS | 

A college was erected at New York, by act of parliament, about the 
year 1755 but, as the aſſembly was at that time divided into parties, 
it was formed on a contracted plan, and has for that reaſon never met 
with the encouragement which might naturally be expected for a public 
ſeminary in ſo populous a city. It is now called Columbia College. It 
has about one hundred and forty ſtudents in the four claſſes, beſides me- 
dical ſtudents. | | 

A college called Union College was eſtabliſhed at Schenectady in 
1794; which has now about forty ſtudents in the four claſſes. Beſides 
theſe there are diſperſed in different parts of the ſtate fourteen incorpo- 
rated academies, containing in the whole as many as fix or ſeven hun- 


 dred ſtudents. It is alſo provided that ſchools ſhall be eſtabliſhed, one, 


at leaſt, in every diſtrict of four ſquare miles. 6 
HisToRY AND GOVERNMENT, The Swedes and Dutch were the 
firſt Europeans who formed ſettlements on this part of the American 
coalt, The tract claimed by the two nations extended from the 38th 
to the 41ſt degree of latitnde, and was called the New Netherlands It 
continued in their hands till the time of Charles II. who obtained it 
from them by right of conqueſt in 1664; and it was confirmed to the 
Engliſh by the treaty of Breda, 1667. The New Netherlands were not 
long in our poſſeſſion before they were divided into different provinces. 
New York took that name from the king's brother, James duke of 
York, to whom the king granted it, with full powers of government, 
by letters patent dated March 20, 1664. On James's acceſſion to the 
throne, the right to New York became veſted in the crown, and it 
became a royal government. The king appointed the governor and 
council; and the people, once in ſeven years, elected their repreſentatives” 
to ſerve in general aſſemblies. Theſe three branches of the legiſlature 
(anſwering to thoſe of Great Britain) had power to make any laws not 


, Tepugnant to thoſe of England: but, in order to their being valid, the 


royal aflent to them was firſt to be obtained. 
By the conſtitution of the ſtate of New York, eſtabliſhed in 1777, the 
ſupreme legiſlative power is veſted in two ſeparate and diſtin& bodies 


of men; the one called“ The Aſſembly of the State of New York,” 


conſiſting of ſeventy members annually choſen by ballot ; and ihe other, 


I be Senate of the State of New York,” conſiſting of twenty four, 


for four years, who together form the legiſlature, aud meet once at leaſt 


m every year for the diſpatch of buſineſs. The ſupreme executive 


er is veſted in a governor, who continues in office three years, aſſiſt- 
ec Y four counſellors choſen by and from the ſenate. Every male in- 


*Morſe's American Geography. 
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habitant of full age, who ſhall poſſeſs a freehold of the value of twenty 
pounds, or have rented a tenement of the yearly value of forty ſhilling, 
and been rated and have paid taxes to the ſtate ſor fix months pte. 
ceding the day of election, is entitled to vote for members of the af. 
ſembly; but thoſe who vote for the governor, and the members of the 
ſenate, are to be poſſeſſed of freeholds of the value of one hundred 
unds. The delegates to the congreſs, the judges, &c. are to be choſen 

y ballot of the ſenate and aſſembly. | 
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NEW I ERS K. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degen Sg. Miles 


Length 160 | 39 and 42 north. lat. : 
Breadth 50 N en 79 and 76 weſt long. | 8,000 


Bouxparizs.)] NEW JERSEY is bounded on the Weſt ad 
_ ©  South-weſt, by Delaware river and bay; a 
the South-eaſt and Eaſt, by the Atlantic Ocean; and by the Sound, 


which ſeparates Staten Iſland from the continent, and Hudſon's River, 
on the North. | CH LD 


Diſirifts. Counties, % nn  — -- 
Middleſex - . . . J Perth Amboy and New Brunſwick 
3 Monmouth - - - F Shrewſbury and Freehold 
Eaft Diviſion Eſſex + + + „Elizabeth cy Newark 
Somerſet - - - - - - \ Boundbrook 
Bergen . . . + J Hakkenſak 
408 N. lat. 


Burlington * — BURLINGTON f 75-0 W. long. 


Glouceſter - -- - | Woodbury, and Glouceſter 
Salem | Salem 

Cumberland | Hopewel}, Bridgetown 
Cape May ---- None 


contains 


Weſt Diviſion 
contains 1 


= 
Jl 
2 


40-15 N. lat. 
74-15 W. long. 


Hunterdon .. TRENTON 5 


Morris. | Morriſtown 
{ Suſlex- * + © 2 2 + * 3 Newtown 


— 2 


— Go r e 
rr 


* — — yp - 
ERS En ng PR 
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Rivers.] Theſe are the Delaware, Raritan, and Paſſaick, on the 
latter of which is a remarkable cataract: the height of the rock rom 
which the water falls is ſaid to be about ſeventy feet perpendicular, an 
the river there eighty yards broad. 3 


ns — 


the province is barren ſandy land, producing pines and 8 
other parts in general are good, and produce wheat, barley, Tye, Indian 
corn, &c. in great perfection. In this ſtate are ſeveral iron mines, 15 
in Bergen county is a very valuable copper mine. | 05 

RELIGION AND LEARNING. ] According to the preſent conftitut!o! 
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CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCE. ] The climate is much the w_ 
with that of New York ; the ſoil is various ; at leaſt one- fourth part 0 
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of this province, all perſons are allowed to worſhip God in the _ 
ner that is moſt agreeable to their own conſciences ; nor is any N 
obliged to pay tithes, taxes, or any other rates, for the purpoſe of buil J ing 
or repairing any church or churches, for the maintenance of any miniſter 
or miniftry, contrary to what he believes to be right, or has deliberately 
or voluntarily engaged himſelf to perform. There is to be no eſtabliſh- 
ment of any one religious ſe& in this province in preference to another: 
and no proteſtant inhabitants are to be denied the enjoyment of any civil 
right, merely on account of their religious principles. „ 

A college, called Naſſau Hall, was eſtabliſhed at the town of Prince- 
ton, in this province, by governor Belcher, in 1746, Which has a power 
of conferring the ſame degrees as Oxford or Cambridge. There are 
generally between eighty and a hundred ſtudents here, who come from 
all parts of the continent, ſome even from the extremities of it. There - 
is another college at Brunſwick, called Queen's College, founded a 
little before the war, and in confiderable repute. 

PoPULATION, TRADE, MANUFACTURES.] In 1790, the number of 
inhabitants in New Jerſey was 184,139, of whom 11,423 were ſlaves. 
The trade of this ſtate is carried on almoſt ſolely with and from thoſe 
two great commercial cities, New York on one fide, and Philadelphia 
on the other, though it wants not good ports of its own : manufactures 
here have hitherto been inconfiderable, if we except the articles of iron, 
nails, and leather. The iron manufacture 1s, of all others, the greateſt 
ſource of wealth to the ſtate. In Morris county alone are no leſs than 
ſeven rich iron mines. In the whole ſtate it is ſuppoſed there is yearly 
made about 1209 tons of bar iron, and as many of pig iron, excluſive 
of hollow ware and various other caſtings, of which vaſt quantities are 
made. ER 

Cntr TowNns.] Trenton is the largeſt town in, and the metropolis 
of, this ſtate ; where the legiſlature ſtatedly meets, the ſupreme court 
fits, and moſt of the public offices are kept. It contains between two 
and three hundred houſes, and about 2000 inhabitants. | 

Perth Amboy and Burlington were formerly the ſeats of government : 
the governor generally reſided in the latter, which is pleaſantly ſituated 
on the river Dulaware, about twenty miles from Philadelphia. The for- 
mer is as good a port as moſt on the continent, and the harbour is ſafe, 
and capacious enough to contain many large ſhips. Sh 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. ] New Jerſey is part of that vaſt tract 
of land, which, we have obſerved, was given by king Charles II. to 
his brother James, duke of York; he ſold it, for a valuable conſidera- 
tion, to lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret (from which it received 
its preſent name, becauſe Sir George had eſtates in the iſland of Jerſey), 
and they again to others, who in the year 1702 made a ſurrender of the 


powers of government to queen Anne, which ſhe accepted; after which 
it became a royal government. 


By the new Charter of Rights, eſtabliſhed by the provincial congreſs, 
July 2, 1770, the government of New Jerſey is veſted in a governor, 
egillative council, and general aſſembly. The members of the legiſ- 
atv council are to be freeholders, and worth at leaſt one thouſand 
pounds real and perſonal eſtate; and the members of the general aſſem- 
bly to be worth five hundred pounds, All the inhabitants worth fifty 
pounds are entitled to vote for repreſentatives in council and aſſembly, 
and tor all other public officers. The elections of the governor, legiſ- 
ative council,” and general aſſembly, are to be annual; the governor 
and lieutenant-governor to be choſen out of, and by, the aſſembly and 
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council. The judges of the ſupreme court are choſen for ſeven ye, 
and the officers of the executive power for five years. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. : Sq. Miles 
Length 290 me ( 74 and $1 weſt longitude. 
Breadth 150 0 between ; 39 and 42 north latitude. 


BoUN DUARIES. ] Bo N DED by the country of the Iroquois, or Fire 

Nations, on the North ; by Delaware river, which 
divides it from the Jerſeys, on the Eaſt; and by Maryland, on the 
tad Wet . 


The ſtate of PENNSYLVANIA contains twenty-three counties: 


2 


Counties. Chief Towns, 
Philadelphia „ ADELPHIA Nia n 


Cheſter ö OCheſter 
Backs + +++ „ Newtown 
Berkꝶ e Reading 
Northampton Eaſton 
r +++ - ++ +» T,ancaſier 
) ̃ TA Vork 
Cumberlandldqdqa . . . Carliſle 
Montgo mer. . Norriſton 
Dauphun n Louiſburg 
h = coon coco 0 _ Wilkſbarre 
Northumberland . . Sunbury 


Franklins Chamberſtown 
Huntinggdon N —— Huntingdon 
Weſtmorelan ed . ES > > Greenſburg 
Fayette ‚——U : —2 $0000 0 Union 
Waſhing ton -- Waſhington 
Allegann gg Pittſburg 
Delaware "PS ER 5 -- - - Cheſter 


Mi fflin ęꝶ•1 . Lewiſton 
Bedforddũꝶ . Pedford 


Somerſet- 1 4 23 e N None 
Lycoming 5 JJC Ros | 


Rrivexs.] The rivers are, Delaware, which is navigable more thin 
two hundred miles above Philadelphia. The Suſquehanna and Schuyl- 
Kill are alſo navigable a confiderable way up the country. Theſe rivers, 
with the numerous bays and creeks in Delaware bay, capable of con- 
taining the Jargeſt fleets, render this ſtate admirably ſuited to carry di 
an inland and foreign trade. ; FRE 
_ CLIMATE, AIR, SOIL, AND 


2 The face of the country, air. ſol 
FACE OF THE COUNTRY. Fand produce, do not materia 


lly differ 


* This county was purchaſed from the Indians, in 1763, by Mr. Penn, and e- 


| Vliſhed in 1771, | 
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from thoſe of New York. If there be any difference, it is in favour 


of this province. The air is ſweet and clear. The winters continue 


from December till March, and are ſo extremely cold and ſevere, that 
the river Delaware, though very broad, is often frozen over. The 
months of July, Auguſt, and September, are almoſt intolerably hot; 


but the country is refreſhed by frequent cold breezes. It may be re- 
marked, in general, that in all parts of the United States, from New 


York to the ſouthern extremity, the woods are fall of wild vines of three 
or four ſpecies, all different from thoſe we have in Europe. But, whe 


ther from ſome fault in their nature, or in the climate, or the ſoil where 


they grow, or, what is much more probable, from a fault in the planters, 
they have yet produced no wine that deſerves to be mentioned, though 
the Indians from them make a ſort of wine with which they regale 


themſelves. It may alſo be obſerved of the timber of theſe ſtates, that 


towards the ſouth it is not ſo good for ſhipping as that of the more 
northern conntries. The farther ſonthward you go, the timber becomes 
leſs compact, and rives caſily; which property, as it renders it leſs 
ſerviceable for ſhips, makes it more uſeful for ſtaves. | 
AniMats.] Deers are found in great numbers in Pennſylvania ; there 
are alſo beavers, otters, racoons, and martins. Buffaloes rarely croſs 
the Ohio, and elks ſeldom advance from the north. Panthers, wild 
cats, bears, foxes, and wolves, are not rare; the laſt do moſt miſchief, 
eſpecially in the winter; but the fur and ſkins of all are valuable. In 
the thick ſettlements, rabbits and ſquirrels are frequent; alſo muſk- rats 
in marſhes. Partridges are yet numerous, though the late hard winters 
have deſtroyed many. There are great numbers of wild turkeys in the 
new ſettlements; pheaſants and grouſe are become ſcarce. Pigeons, 
ducks, and wild geeſe, are generally found in plenty in their proper 
ſeaſons. Here are a great number of ſinging birds, as many migrate to 
this ſtate from the north and ſouth in certain ſeaſons. | 45 
ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OP THE INHABITANTS,] The inhabitants 
of Pennſylvania are principally the deſcendants of Engliſh, Iriſh, and 
Germans, with ſome Scotch, Welth, Swedes, and a few Dutch. There 
are alſo many of the Iriſh and Germans, who emigrated when young or 
middle-aged, The Friends and Epiſcopalians are chiefly of Englith ex- 
traction, and compoſe about one-third of the inhabitants. They live 
chiefly in the metropolis, and in the counties of Cheſter, Philadelphia, 
Bucks, and Montgomery. The Irith are moſtly Preſbyterians, but 
tome are Roman Catholics. The Germans compoſe about one-quarter 
of the inhabitants of Pennſylvania. They confiſt of Lutherans, who 
are the moſt numerous ſect; Calviniſts, or Reformed Church; Moravi- 
ans, Roman Catholics, Mennoniſts, Tunkers, and Zwingfelters, who 
are a ſpecies of Quakers. Theſe are all diſtinguiſhed for their tempe- 
rance, induſtry, and economy. The Baptiſts, except the Mennoniſts 


and Tunker Baptiſts, are chiefly deſcended of emigrants from Wales, 


and are not numerous. A proportionate aſſemblage of the national pre- 

Judices, the manners, cuſtoms, religions, and political ſentiments of all 

theſe will form the Pennſylvanian character. | | 
PoPULATION, COMMERCE, AND MANUFACTURES.] The inhabitants 


of Pennſylvania in 1790 amounted to 434,373, including 3,737 tlaves 


or about ten for every ſquare mile. 

hs pa win of Pennſylvania is very flouriſhing. It is principally 

world On Philadelphia ; and there are few commercial ports in the 

"ora where" ſhips from Philadelphia may not be found in ſome ſeaſon 
| - 1 | = 
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of the year. The number of veſlels which entered this port in 1786 
was 910, and, in 1795, 1620. The clearances in the latter year were 
1789. Tt is not mentioned, however, how many of theſe were coaſting 
veſlels. The number of veſſels built in 1795 was 31, of which 23 
were ſhips and brigs. In the year 1792, Philadelphia ſhipped 420,000 
barrels of flour and middlings. Ihe value of exports from the State of 
| Pennſylvania in the year ending September. 30, 1791, was 8,436,062 
dollars; and, in 1795, 11,518,260 dollars, The exiſting war has occa- 
fioned ſome extraordinary articles in the exportation of late; coffee and 
other commodities having been carried to Philadelphia, and thence to 
Hamburgh, as neutral ports. Ee | | 
The manufactures of this ftate are of numerous kinds. Tron-works 
are of long ſtanding, and their products increaſe in quantity, and im- 
prove in quality. There are alſo, improving manufactures of leather, 
paper, cotton, gun powder, copper, lead, tin, and earthen- ware. 
RELIGION AND LEARNING. |] Liberty of conſcience is allowed in this ſtate 
in its fulleſt extent. "The proportions in which the ſeveral different ſecs 
prevail. may be eſtimated from the number of congregations in Penn- 
ſylvania, as given by Doctor Morſe, viz. Preſpyterians, 86; German 
Calvinifts, 84; nearly 84 of German Lutherans; Friends, or Quaker, 
54; Epiſcopalians, 26; Baptiſts, 15; Roman Catholics, 11; Scotch 
Preſbyterians, 8; Free Quakers, 1; Univerſaliſts, 1; -Covenanters, !; 


n 


Methodiſts, 3 or 4; and a Jewiſh ſynagogue ; the whole amountirg | 
to 384. 8 | | 
There is a univerſity at Philadelphia, and colleges at Carliſle and ? 
Lancaſter. The Epiſcopalians have an academy at York-town, in | 
York county. There are alſo academies at German-town, at Pittſburg, 
at Waſhington, at Allen's-town, and other places: theſe are endowed a 
by donations from tlie legiſlature, and by liberal contributions of indi- ; 
viduals. The legiſlature have alſo referved 60,000 acres of the public 0 
lands for public ſchools. The United Brethren, or Moravians, have 6 
academies at Bethlehem and Nazareth, on the beſt eftabliſhment of any 

{ſchools perhaps in America. The literary, humane, and other uſeful {1 
ſocieties, are more numerous and flouriſhing in Pennſylvania than in | 
any of the fixteen ſtates. Among theſe is one which deſerves a parti- E. 
cular notice, which is the American Philoſophical Society, held at Phila- 4 
delphia. This ſociety was formed, January 2d, 1769, by the union of 3 
two other literary ſocieties. that had ſubfiſted for ſome time, and were fl. 
created one body corporate and politic, with ſuch powers, privileges, qu 
and immunities, as are neceflary for anſwering the valuable purpoſe tie 
which the ſociety had originally in view, by a charter granted by the M 
common- wealth of Pennſylvania on the 15th of March 1780. This Fs 
ſociety has publiſhed two very val able volumes of their tranſactions; 1 
cne in 1771, and the other in 1786. In 1771 it confiſted of nearly os 
300 members, and npwards of 120 have ſince bccn added; a Jarge "Oc 
proportion of whom are foreigners. 7 7 wit 
__ Cnrze Towns.] Pennſylvania contains ſeveral very conſiderable WW 5 
towns. ſuch as Lancaſter, Carliſle, and Pittſhurg. But the city of 910 
Philadelphia, which is beautiful beyond any city in America, and in 1 
regularity unequalled by any in Europe, eclipſes the reſt, and merits all. 
particular attention. It was built after the plan of the famous William 1 
Penn, the founder and legiſſator of this colony. Ik is ſituated about ſent 
120 miles from the ſea, by the courſe of the bay and river; and 59 0 law: 
00 in the ſouth-caftward direction. The ground-plot of the city 15 an "to, 


eblong ſquare, about one mile from north to'fouth, and two from ea 
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to weſt; lying in the narroweſt part of the iſthmus, between the Dela- 
ware and Schnylkill rivers, about five miles in a right line above their 
confluence. where the Delaware is a mile broad. The city is interſected 
by a great number of ſtreets croſſing each other at right angles. Of 
theſe there were originally nine, which extended from the Delaware 
to the Schuylkill, and were croſſed by twenty-three others running 
north and ſouth. The number of ſquares formed by theſe ſtreets, in 
the original plan, was 184; but as ſeveral of them have lately been 
interſected by new ſtreets, their number now amounts to 304 ; and 


ſeveral of theſe are again interſected by lanes and alleys. Market- 


ſtreet is 100 feet wide, and runs the whole length of the city, from 
river to river; and near the middle is interſeted by Broad-ftreet. 113 
feet wide, running neorly north and ſouth. The other ftreets are 50 
feet wide, except Arch(ireet, which is 05 feet. Moſt of the city is 
well paved with foot-paths of brick, furniſhed with common ſewers 
and gutters, ſo that the ſtreets are in general kept very clean and 
neat. The honſes in the city and ſuburbs are generally of brick, three 
ſtories high, in a plain decent ſtyle, withont much diſplay of ornament. 
In 1794 there were 9000 houſes in this city, and 400 which were 
building; and the preſent number of inhabitants may be eſtimated at 
about 55,000. Philadelphia contains 27 places of public worſhip. be- 
longing to different ſects. The ftate-honle is a magnificent building, 
erected in 1735. In 1787 an elegant court-houſe, or town hal!, was 
built on the left of the ſtate-houſe, and, on the right, a philoſophical 
hall. Here likewiſe is a public obſervatory, and ſeveral other publie 
buildings, This city is governed by a mayor, recorder, fifteen alder- 
men, and thirty common council men, according to its preſent charter, 
granted in the year 1789. A malignant fever raged here in 1793, which 
in the courſe of Auguſt and three ſucceeding months carried off 4031 
of the inhabitants; and this fatal diſtemper for ſeveral years returned 
annually. „ | | 

HisToRY AND GOVERNMENT.] This country, under the name of 
the New Netherlands, was originally poſſeffed by the Dutch and Swedes. 
When theſe nations, however, were expelied from New York by the 
Engliſh, admiral Penn, who, in conjunction with Venables, had con- 
quered the iſland of Jamaica (under the auſpices of Cromwell), being 
in favour with Charles II. obtained a promiſe of a grant of this country 
from that monarch. Upon the admiral's death, his fon, the celebrated 
quaker, ava!led himfelf of this promiſe, and. after much court-ſolicita- 
tion, obtained the performance of it. Theugh as an author and a divine 
Mr. Fenn be little known but to thoſe of his own perſuaſion, his repu- 


tation, in a character no leſs reſpectable, is univerſal among all civiliſed 


nations. The circumſiances of the times engaged vaſt numbers to fol- 
low kim into his new ſettlement, to avoid the perſecutions to which the 
Guakers, like other ſeQaries, were then expoſed; but it was to his own 
wiidom and ability that they arc indebted for that charter of privileges 
which placed this colony on ſo reſpectable a footing. Civil and reli- 
£08 liberty, in the utmoſt latitude, was laid down by that great man 
as the chief and only foundation of all his inſtitutions. Chriſtians of 
all denominations might not only live unmoleſted, but have a ſhare in 
the government of the colony. No laws could be made but by the con- 
lent of the inhabitants. Even matters of benevolence, to which the 
aus of few nations have, extended, were by Penn ſubjected to regula- 
tions. The affairsof widows and orphans were to be inquired into by 
„„ 
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a court conſtituted for that purpoſe. The cauſes between man and 
man were not be ſubjected to the delay and chicanery of the law, but 
dec.ded by wile and honeſt arbitrators. His benevolence and generoſity 
extended alloto the Indian nations: inſtead of taking immediate adyan. 
tage of his patent, he purchaſed of theſe people the lands he had ob. 
tained by his grant, judging that the original property, and oldeſt right, 
was veſted in them. William Penn, in thort, had he been a native g 
Greece, would have had his ſtatue placed next to thoſe of Solon and 
Lycurgus. His laws, founded on the ſolid baſis of equity, ſtill maintain 
their force; and. as a proof of theirettects, it is only necetlary to mention, 
that land was lately granted at twelve pounds an hundred acres, with 
quit-rent of four thillings reſerved ; whereas the terms on which it wa; 


formerly granted were at twenty pounds the thouſand acres, with ont 


thilling quit-rent for every hundred. Near Philadelphia, before the 
commencement of the war with the mother-country, land rented at 
twenty ſhillings the acre, and, even at ſeveral miles diſtance from thit 
city, told at twenty years purchate. 7 1 

It was in Philadelphia that the general congreſs of America met in 
September 1774: and their meetings continued to be chiefly held 
there till the king's troops made themſelves maſters of that city, on the 
26th of September 1777. But in June 1778 the Britith troops r. 
trea'ed to New York, and Philadelphia again became the refidence of 


the congreſs. 


In 1776 the repreſentatives of the freemen of Pennſylvania met ina 
general convention at Philadelphia, and agreed upon the plan of a nes 
conſtitution of government for that colony. According to the actual 
conſtitution, the legiſlative power is adminiſtered by a ſenate and houſe 
of repreſentatives ; the executive by a governor ; and the judiciary by 
a ſupreme court, a court of common-pleas, and a court of quarter- 
ſeſſions of the peace. The legiſlature and governor are elected by the 
freemen ; the governor for three years; the repreſentatives, and a fourth 
part of the ſenate, annually. The number of repreſentatives mult nol 
be leſs than ſixty, nor exceed one hundred; nor that of ſenators lets 
than a fourth, nor greater than a third-part of the number of repreſent- 
atives. The electors of the magiſtrates muſt have attained the age 0t 
twenty-one, have reſided in the ſtate two years, and paid taxes. The 
repreſentatives muſt have been inhabitants of the ſtate three years, and, 
the laſt year previous to their election, have reſided in the county which 
chooſes them. The qualifications of twenty-five years of age, and of 


four years reſidence, are required in ſenators: and the governor muſt 


have attained the age of thirty, and have reſided in the ſtate ſeven yea!s; 
and he is not eligible more than nine years in twelve. The ſenators are 
divided by lot into four clafles; and the ſeats of one claſs vacated avs 
re- filled yearly. | | 
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DELAWARE. 


SITVATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles, DF - 5 : N 
Length 92 ; 38 29 and 39 54 north latitude y | 
Breadth 4 en ö 75 2 and 75 48 weſt — 29 


Bouwparres.) DELAwaRE is bounded on the Eaſt by the 
river and bay of the ſame name, and the Atlantic Ocean ; on the North, 
by Pennſylvavia; and on the South, and Weſt by Maryland. It is di- 
vided into the three following counties: , 


Counties, | | Chief Towns. 


Newcaſtle: - - - - - · 992 *** Neweaſtle, Wilmington 
Kent —— 0 0 „ % „% „ 0 © „ 5 5 > —K— 22 2 Dover : 
Suſſex „6 562 21 2 „„ „ 00000 %% + » Lewes 


Rivers.) In the ſonthern and weſtern parts of this ſtate, ſpring the 
head-waters of Pocomoke, Wicomico, Nanticoke, Choptank, Cheſter, 
daſſafras, and Bohemia rivers, all falling into Cheſapeak bay. Some of 
them are navigable twenty or thirty miles into the country for veſſels of 
fifty or fixty tons. _ 

Alk, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.] The air is in general healthy; but in 


| ſome parts, where there are large quantities of ſtagnant water, it is leſs 


ſalubrious. The foil along the Delaware river, and from eight to ten 
miles into the interior country, is generally a rich clay, adapted to the 
various purpoſes of agriculture. From thence to the ſwamps the foil is 
light, ſandy. and of an inferior quality. Wheat grows here in ſuch per- 
fection, as not only to be particularly ſought by the manufacturers of 
flour throughout the Union, but alſo to be diſtinguithed and preferred 
tor its ſuperior qualities in foreign markets. Beſides wheat, this ſtate 
generally produces plentiful crops of Indian corn, barley, rye, oats, flax, 
buck-wheat, and potatoes. There are few minerals in this ſtate, except 
ron : large quantities of bog iron ore, very fit for caſtings, are found in 
Suſſex county, among the branehes of Nanticoke river. 

FPorurATIOx, TRADE, AND MANUFACTURES. } The number of inba- 
bitants in Delaware in 1790 was 59,004, of whom 887 were ſlaves. 
The ſtaple commodity of this ſtate is wheat, which is manufactured 
into flour, and exported in large quantities. Beſides wheat and flour, 
kunber and various other articles are exported from Delaware. The 
amount of exports from this ſtate, in the year 1795, was 158,041 dol- 
lars. Among other branches of indu'try exerciſed in and near Wil- 
mmngton, are a cotton manufactory, and a bolting manufactory. In the 


county of Newcaſtle are ſeveral fulling-mills, two ſnuff-mills, one ſlit- 


i four paper-mills, and fixty mills for grinding grain, all turned 
y Water, e | = : | 

. RELIGION AND LEARNING.] Tn this ſtate there are a variety of re- 

eee denominations. Of the Preſbyterian ſect there are 24 churches; 

of the Epiſcopal, 14; of the Baptiſts, 7; of the Methodiſts, a con- 


dderable number. Beſides theſe there is a Swedith church at Wil- 


Pipgton, which is. one of the oldeſt churches in the United States, 


1 
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There is no college in this ſtate. There i is an academy at Newark, . 
incorporated in 1769. The legiſlature, in January 1796, paſſed an 1 * 
to create a fund for the eſtabliſhment of ſchools throughout the ſtate, Y 

CHE Towns.) Dover, being the ſeat of government, is confiderca ME 
as the metropolis, though it nt but about a hundred houſes; but . 


Wilmington 1s the moſt conſiderable town in the ſtate, containing 600 
houſes, and 3000 inhabitants. It is regularly laid out in ſquares, Ali: 
Jar to Philadelphia. 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT, | Settlements \ were made here by the 
Dutch about the year 1023, and by the Swedes about the year 
1627. Iheir ſettlements were comprehended in the grant to the 
duke of York; and William Penn united them to his government 
by purchaſe. They were afterwards ſeparated in ſome meaſure from 
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Pennſylvania, and denominated the Three Lower Counties. hey 
19 had their own aſſemblies, but the governor of Pennſylvania uſcd to 
Wig attend, as he did in his own proper government. At the late revolu- 
43 F'Y tion, the three counties were erected into a ſovereign ſtate, having a 
Mick 1 governor, ſenate, and houle of repreſentatives. The ſenators are nine 
14" 8 in number, three from each county; and the repreſentatives iwenty- 
ſeven. The former muſt be twenty-ſeven years old, and the Jatter 
; twenty-four; and ſenators mult have a freehold of two hundred acres, 
A or real and perſonal eſtate to the value of one thouſand pounds. The 
Fr governor is not eligible more than three years in fix. In other part:cu- 
I lars the conſtitution of Delaware almoſt 3 agrees with that c 
ö Pennſylvania. „ | = 
$ A ARKY LL A NE Y 
£ SITUATION AND EXTENT. 2 
Miles. Degrees. | Sq. Mile. 


Length 134 #75 and 80 weſt longitude 8 
Breadth 110 * | 38 and 40 north latitude en 


BoUNDARIES, | Bounvzp by Pennſylvania, on the North ; by the 

| Delaware ſtate, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the 

Faſt: by Virginia, on the South; and by the Apalachian mountains, on 
the Weſt A 
Maryland is divided into two parts by the bay of . eak, viz. Y 
1. the caſtern ; and, 2. the weſtern divifion. : 
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Diviſions. Counties. 15 Chief Towns. D : 
| Worce ſteen ) Princeſs Anne | E 
Somerſe + ++ ++ + | Snow Hill 5 4 
VVV Dorſet, or Dorcheiter 
The Faſt Diviſion | | Talbot FS Oxford 5 
contains the coun- - Cecil > 4 
. „% . N E * 
ties of Fa Queen Anne's „ „ Queen's Town : 3 { 
; a Kent 3 11 3 „ 5 . 0 Cheſter - 3 | 
Caroline e Danton . ; b { 


had country aro of ſo eaſy aſcent, that they rather ſeem an artificial 
le dan a0tor production. The climate is generaliy mild, and agreeably 
mn ML | futed to ago:cuitnral productions and a great variety of fruit-trees, In 
fe the interior hilly country the inhabitants are healthy; but in the flat 
| country, in the neighbourhood of the marſhes and ſtagnant waters, they 
are, as in the other ſouthern ftates, ſubje& to intermittents. The 
vaſt number of rivers diffuſes fertility through the ſoil, which is admir- 
ably adapied to the rearing of tobacco and wheat (which are the ſtaple 
commodities of that country), hemp, Indian corn, grain, &c. 
PorvLATION AND COMMERCE.] The number of inhabitants has of 
late years greatly increaſed, amounting in 1790 to 319,728, of whom 
103,030 are ſlaves; which is nearly 34 for every ſquare mile, | 
The trade of Maryland is principally carried on from Baltimore, with 
es the other ſtates, with the Weſt Indies, and with ſome parts of Europe. 
| To theſe places they ſend annually about 30.000 hogſheads of tobacco, 


3 UNITED STATES os AMERICA. 919 9 
3 Diviſions, Counties. Chief Towns. 4 
5 St. Mary's... . .J. St. Mary 4 
$ Charles - » » | Briſtol 1 
3 | Prince George + | Maſterkout "31 
1 Calvert Abington 5 1 
aq DE, . Ann Arundel | AnNaeoL1s, W. lon. 1 
© The Weſt diviſion 5 { 76-50. N. lat. 39. Þ 
A contains 1 Baltimore Baltimore | 0 
L. 0 | Frederic +-+-+--+--- | Frederic Town 5 
ie 3 Wathington- +++ ---- | Elizabeth Town. 4 
- B M ontgomery — . . 1 
W LE a 
f 4 L Allegany + . . . . Cumberland at 
"I Rivers.) This country is indented with a vaſt number of navigable 4 
. cereeks and rivers The chief are Patowmac, Pocomoke, Patuxent, q. 
5 Cboptank, Severn, and Saſſafras. | IS, | : E ; 
ue FACE OF TH# COUNTRY, AIR, ; In theſe particulars this province N 
tys SOIL, AND PRODUCE. has nothing remarkable by which it 64 
toy may be diftingnithed from thoſe already deſcribed. The hills in the in- 1 
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) beſides large quantities of wheat. flour, pig-iron, lumber, and corn- 

beans, pork, and flax-ſeed in ſmall quantities: and receive in return, 
„the 9 cloathing for themſelves and negroes, and other dry goods, wines, ſpi- 
i ſugars, and other Weſt-India commodities. The balance is gene- 
on rally in their favour.— The total amount of exports from Baltimore in 


1790 was 2,027,777 dollars, and in 1795, 5,811,379 dollars. In the 

_ = Jer 1791 the quantity of wheat exported was 205,571 buſhels. 

2 AELIGION AND LEARNING.|] The Roman Catholics, who were the 
brlt ſettlers in Maryland, are the moſt numerous religious ſe. Beſides 
thcſe there are Proteſtants, Epiſcopalians, Englith, Scotch and Irifh Pref- 
byterians, German Calviniſts, German Lutherans, Friends, Baptiſts, 
Nethodifts, Mennodiſts, Nicolites, or new Quakers; who all enjoy li- 
berty of conſcience. The ſeminaries of learning are as follow: Waſbing- 
ton Academy, in Somerſet county, which was inſtituted by law in 1779. 
Waſhington College. inſtituted at Cheſter- town in Kent county in 1782. 
By a law enacted in 1787, a permanent fund was gran:ed to this inſtitu- 
ton, of 12501. a year currency, St. John's College was inſtituted in 
1784, to which a permanent fund is aligned of 175l. a year. This 

college is to be at Annapolis, where a building is now prepared for it. 
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Very liberal ſubſcriptions were obtained towards founding and carrying | 


on theſe ſ-minaries. The two colleges conſtitute one univerſity, by the 
name of © The univerſity of Maryland,” whereof the governor of the 
ſtate for the time being is chancellor, and the principal of one of 
them vice- chancellor. The Koman-cathbolics have alſo erected a college 
at George town on Patowmac river for the promotion of general literz- 
ford county, by the name of Cokeſbury College. : | 
CRHIEF TowNns.] Annapolis, the capital of Maryland, is a ſmall but 
well ſituated town upon the river Patuxent. It was formerly called Se. 
vern, which name, in the year 1694, was, by an act of the aſſembly of 
Maryland, changed into Annapolis. It is fituated on a peninfala formed 
by the river, and two ſmall creeks, and affords a beautiful proſpect of 
Cheſapeak bay, aud the eaſtern ſhore beyond it. This city is of little 


note in the commercial world; but is the wealthieſt town of its ſize in 


the United States. The houſes, about three hundred in number. are 
ſpacious and elegant, and indicate great wealth. The ſtate houſe is the 
nobleſt building of the kind in the Union. It ſtands in the centre of 
the city, from which point the ftreets diverge in every direction like 


radii, 


Baltimore is the largeſt town in the State of Maryland: in fize it s 
the fourth and in commerce the filth in rank in the United States. It is 
ſituated on the north fide of Patapſco river, at a ſmall diſtance from its 


junction with the Cheſapeak, The town is built around what is called 
the baſon, reckoned one of the fineſt harbours in America. The number 


of the inhabitants of the town and precincts in 1791 was 13,503, includ- 
Ing 1255 ſlaves, and they muſt have greatly increaſed ſince. 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT.] Maryland, like the provinces we 
have formerly deſcribed, owes its ſettlement to religious confiderations. 
As they, however, were peopled by Proteſtants, Maryland was origi- 
vally planted by Roman-catholics. This fe, towards the cloſe ef 
Charles the Firſt's reign, was the object of great hatred to the bulk ot 
the Engliſh nation; and the laws in force againſt the Papiſts were exe- 
cuted with great ſeverity. This in part aroſe from an opinion, that the 
court was too favourably diſpoſed towards this form of religion. It is 


certain that Many marks of favour were conferred on the Roman Catho- 


lics. Lord Baltimore was one of the moſt eminent in great favour with 
the court, and on that account moſt odious to the generality of the Eng- 
lith. This nobleman, in 1632, obtained a grant from Charles of that 
country, which formerly was conſidered as a part of Virginia, but 
Was now called Maryland, in honour of queen Henrietta Mary, daughter 
to Henry IV. of France, and ſpouſe to king Charles. The year follow- 


ing, about 200 popiſh families, ſome of conſiderable diſtinction, embark 
ed with Lord Baltimore, to enter into poſſeſſion of this new territory. | 


F hele ſettlers, who had that liberality and good breeding which diſtin- 


guiſh gentlemen of every religion, bought their lands at an eaſy price, 


from the native Indians; they even lived with them for tome time in the 
lar,e city; and the ſame harmony continued to ſubſiſt between the two 
nations, until the Indians were impoſed on by the malicious inſinuatiou; 
of tome planters in Virginia, who envied the proſperity of this popiſh 2 5 
lony, and inflamed the Indians againſt them, by ill- grounded reports, 
ſuch as were ſuflicieiit to ſtir up the reſentment of men naturally jealous, 
and who from experience had reafon to be fo. The colony, however, 
was not wanting to its own ſafety on this occaſion. Though they 


atiyes, they took care 


continued their fricadly intercouiſe with the n 


ture. In 1785 the Methodiſts inftituted a college at Abington in Hart 
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erect a fort, and to uſe every other precaution for their defence againſt 
ſudden hoſtilities; the defeat of this attempt gave a new ſpring to the 
activity of this plantation, which was likewiſe receiving frequent rein- 
forcements from England, of thoſe who{ound themſelves in danger by the 
approaching revolution. But, during the protectorſhip of Cromwell, 
every thing was overturned in Maryland. Baltimore was deprived of his 
rights, and a new governor, appointed by the protector, ſubſtituted in 
his room, At the reſtoration, however, the property of this province 
reverted to its natural poſſeſſor. Baltimore was reinſtated in his rights, 
and fully diicovered how well he deſerved to be ſo. ke eſtabliſhed a 
perfect toleration in all religious matters: the colony increaſed and flou- 
riſhed, and diſſenters of all denominations, allured by the proſpect of 
gain, flocked into Maryland. But the tyrannical government of James II. 
again deprived this noble family of their poſſeſſion, acquired by royal 
bounty, and improved by much care and expenſe. . 

At the revolution, lord Baltimore was again reſtored to all the profits 
of the government, though not to the right of governing, which could 
not confiſtently be conferred on a Roman-catholic. But, after the fami- 
iy changed their religion, they obtained the power as well as the intereſt, 
The government of this country exactly reſembled that in Virginia, 
except that the governor was appointed by the proprietor, and only con- 
lirmed by the crown. The government of Maryland is now veſted in 
a governor, ſenate of fifteen, and houſe of delegates ; all which are 
to be choſen annually. The governor is elected by ballot, by the ſenate 
and houſe of delegates ; and cannot continue in office longer than three 


years ſucceſſively. All freemen above twenty-one years of age, having 


a freehold of fifty acres, or property to the value of thirty pounds, have 
a right of ſuffrage in the election of delegates, which is wwa voce. All 
perſons appointed to any office of profit and truſt, are to ſubſcribe a de- 
claration of their belief in the Chriſtian religion. | 


VIRGINIA. 
SITUATION AND . 
5 Miles. 4 5 Sq. Miles. 
bed 224 between J 30 and 40 north Iainde | 70000 


BouNDARIEs.] PounDED by Maryland, part of Pennſylvania, and 


the Ohio river, on the North; by the Atlantic Ocean, on the Eaſt; b 
North Carolina, on the South; and by Kentucky, on the Weſt, | 


Virginia is divided into 82 counties, as follows : 


Ohio | Loudoun 
W he Monongalia Between the Fauquier 
— 15 © + Waſhington Blue Ridge and & Culpepper ' 
„ Montgomery the Tide-waters. / Spotſylvania 
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Situation. Counties, Situation, Counties, 
5 # Botetonrt = Louiſa 
Green-briar | 1 1 
. _ 5 6 Flavinia 
| ampſhire | Albemarle 
e 4 Berkley Between the Ambeift 
SS 5 Frederick Blue Ridge and < Buckingham 
Shenandoah the Tide-waters. | Bedfora 
Rockingham _ Henry 
Auguſta 5 s I Pitihylwania 
| Rockbridge [Halifax 
Charlotte [Caroline 
Prince Edward King William 
Eu Cumberland [Between York King and Guben 
| P>whatan jand Rappahan- 4 Eſſex 
Between the Amel a noc rivers. Midileſex 
Blue Ridge and Nottaway — | Glouceſter 
Tide-waters. | Lunenburg _ | Fairtax 
| Mecklenburgh Prince William 
I Brunſwick Staiford 
{ Greenſville Between Rappa- | King George 
| Dinwiddie hannoc and Pa- Richmond 
Cheſterfield towrac rivers. Weſtmoreland 
Prince George 2 Northumberland 
* James | Surry, | | { Lancaſter 
river and Caro- 4 Suſſex | Accomac 
lina. Southampton Tarn hore Northampton 
Iſle of Wight 
Nanſemond | = 
Norfolk | The following are new Counties. 
{ Princeſs Ann | 
Henrico Campbell 
Hanover | Franklin 
5 New Kent Harriſon 
Between James | Charles City 8 Randolph 
and Vork rivers. 4 James City Hardy 
| Williamſburgh Pendleton 
York Ruſſell*. 
Warwick | 
L Elizabeth City | 


Carts, BAYS, AND RIVERS.] In failing to Virginia or Maryland, 
you paſs a ſtrait between two points of land, called the Capes of Vir 
ginia, which opens a paſſage into the bay of Cheſapeak, one of the largeſt 
and ſafeſt in the Whole world; for it enters the country near 300 mules 
from the ſouth to the north, is about eighteen miles broad for a con 
derable way, and ſeven where it is the narroweſt, the waters in mol 
places being nine fathoms deep. This bay, through its whole extend, 
receives a vaſt number of navigable rivers from the ſides of both Mary: 
land and Virginia. From the latter, befides others of leſs note, it re- 
ceives James River, York River, the Rappahannoc, and the Patowmac! 
theſe are not only navigable for large ſhips into the heart of the count, 
but have ſo many creeks, and receive ſuch a number of ſmaller 02%” 


gable rivers, that Virginia 1s, without all manner of doubt, the count'y 


* Morie, vol. i. pp. 592, 5395, 534. 
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in the world of all others of the moſt convenient navigation. It has 
been obſerved, and the obſervation is not exaggerated, that every plant- 
er has a river at his door. 1 

Fack or TH. COUNTRY.] The whole face of this country is ſo ex- 
tremely low towards the ſea, that you are very near the ſhore before you 
can diſcover land from the maſt-head. The lofty trees, which cover 
the ſoil, gradually rife as it were from the ocean, and afford an enchant- 
ing proſpect. Yon travel 100 miles into the country without meeting 
with à hill, which is nothing ungommon on this extenſive coaſt of 
North America. Ws | 

Air aND CLIMATE.] In ſummer the heats here are exceſſive, though 
not without refreſhing breezes from the ſea. The weather is change- 
able, and the change is ſudden and violent. Their winter froſts come 
on without the leaſt warning. To a warm day there ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeds ſuch an intenſe cold in the evening as to freeze over the largeſt 
rivers. | ES, 

The air and ſeaſons here depend very much upon the wind, as to 
heat and cold, dryneſs and moiſture. In winter, they have a fine clear 
air, and dry, which renders it very pleaſant. Their ſpring is about a 
month earlier than in England; in April they have frequent rains; in 
May and June the heat increaſes; and the ſurnmer is much like ours, 
being refreſhed with gentle breezes from the ſea, that riſe about nine 
o'clock, and decreaſe or increaſe as the ſun riſes or falls. In July and 
Auguſt theſe breezes ceaſe, and the air becomes ſtagnant, and violently 
hot: in September the weather generally changes, when they have 
heavy and frequent rains, which occafion all the train of diſeaſes inci- 
dent to a moiſt climate, particularly agues and intermitting fevers. They 
have frequent thunder and lightning, but it rarely does any miſchief. 

SOIL AND PRODUCE. | Towards the ſea-ſhore and the banks of the 
rivers, the ſoil of Virginia conſiſts of a dark rich mould, which, with- 
out manure, returns plentifully whatever is committed to it. At a di- 
ſtance from the water there is a lightneſs and ſandineſs of the ſoil, 
which, however, is of a generous nature, and, aided by a kindly ſun, 
yields corn and tobacco extremely well | 

From what has been ſaid of ihe ſoil and climate, it is eaſy to infer the 
variety and perfection of the vegetable productions of this country. 
The foreſts are covered with all ſorts of lofty trees, and no underwood 
or buſhes grow beneath ; ſo that people travel with eaſe through the 
foreſts on horſeback, under a fine ſhade to defend them fron the ſun: 
the plains are enamelled with flowers and flowering ſhrubs of the richeſt 
colours and moft fragrant ſcent. Silk grows ſpontaneouſly in many 
places, the fibres of which are as ſtrong as hemp. Medicinal herbs and 


Toots, particularly the ſnake-root and ginſeng, are here in great plenty.-_ 


There is no ſort of grain but might be cultivated to advantige, l he in- 
habitants, however, are ſo engroſſed with the culture of he tobacco 
plant, that hey think, if corn ſufficient for their ſupport can be reared, 
they do enough in this way. But flax and hen are produced, not 
ny for their own conſumption. but for exportation, though not in 
duch quantities as might be expected from the nature of the ſoil, admi- 
rably fitted for producing this commodity . | 

A IMA s.] We thall here obſerve, that there were neither horſes, 
cows, iheep, nor hogs in America before they were carried thither 
by the Europeans; but now they are multipl:ed {i extremeiy, that ma- 


Dy of them, particularly in V irginia, and the Southern Colonies, run 


wild. Before the war between Great Britain and the Colonies, beef and 
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bird, the ſmalleſt of all the winged creation, and by far the moſt beru- 


of hjiliory. But it is to be obſerved, that this character has been obtain. 
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pullets at fix-pence a- piece; chickens at three or four ſhillings a dozen: 
geeſe at ten pence; and turkeys at eighteen-pence a- piece. But ff. 
and wild-tow] were ftill cheaper in the ſeaſon, and deer were fold frog 
five to ten ſhi] ings a-piece. This eſtimate may ſerve for the che 
American colonies, where provifions were equally plentiful and cheay, 
anc} in ſome ſtill lower. Befides the animals tranſported from Euro, RE 
thoſe natural to the country are deer, of which there are great number, E- 
a fort of panther or. tiger, bears, wolves, foxes, and racoons. Here is 
likewiſe that ſingular animal called the opoſſum, which ſeems to he 
the wood-rat mentioned by Charlevoix in his Hiſtory of Canada. Iti; 
about the fize of a cat; and, beſides the belly, common to it with other 
animals, it has another peculiar to itſelf, and which hangs beneath the 
former. This belly has a large aperture towards the hinder legs, which 
diſcovers a g:eat number of icats on the uſual parts of the common helly, 
Upon theſe, when the female of this creature conceives, the young are 
formed, and there they hang, like fruit upon the ſtalk, until they groy 
to a certain bulk and weight; when they drop off, and are received into 
the falſe belly, from which they go out at pieaſure, and in which they 
take refuge when any danger threatens them. In Virginia there an 
all forts of tame and wild fowl. They have the nightingale, whoſe 
plumage is crimſem and blue; the mocking bird, thought to excch al 
others in his own note, and including that of every one; the hummins- 


tiful, all arrayed in ſcarlet, green, and gold. It fips the dew from the 
flowers, which is all its nouriſhment, and is too delicate to be brought 
alive into England. | | | | 3 
CHARACTER, MANNERS, cusrous.] Virginia has produced ſome 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed actors in effecting the revolution in America, 
Her political and military character will rank among the firſt in the paye 
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ed for the Virginians by a few eminent men, who have taken the led 
in all their public tranſactions, and who, in ſhort, govern Virginia; We 
for the great body of the people do not concern themſelves with politic, We 
ſo that their government, though nomiually republican, is in fact d- 
garchal, or ariſtocratical. | | . | 9 

Several travellers give but a very indifferent account of the generality 
of the people of this ftate. The young men, obſerves one, generaliy 
ſpeaking, are gamblers, cock-fighters, and horſe-jockies. Ihe inge- 
nuity of a Locke, or the diſcoveries of a Newton, are confidered as in 
finitely inferior to the accompliſhments of him who is expert in the ma- 
nagement of a cock-fight, or dextrous in manceuvring at a horſc- race. 
A ſpirit for literary enquiries, if not altogether confined to a few, , 
among the body of the people, evidently ſubordinate to a ſpirit of gamb- 
ling and birbarous ſports: At almoſt every tavern or ordinary on the 
public road there is a bylliard table, a back-gammon table, cards, and 
other implements for various games. To theſe public houſes the gem- 
bling gentry in the neighbourhood reſort, to fill time, which hangs 
heavily upon them; and at this buſineſs they are extremely expert, bau- 
ing been accuſtomed to it from their earlieſt youth. The paſhon for 
eock-#ghting, a diverſion not only iuhumanly barbarous, but infinitely 
beneath the dignity of a man of ſenſe, is ſo predominant, that they even 
adveriiſe their matches in the public papers *. This diffipation of man” 
ners is the conſequence of indolence and luxury, which are the fruit 6 
Atrican ſlavery. | | 3 

* A traveller through Virginia obſerves: Taree or four matches were advertiſed in 
the public prints at WillianGurg 5; and I «as witneſs to five in the courſe of my (72s 
vel from that to Fort- Royal. | | 
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- PopULATION AND COMMERCE.] The inhabitants of Virginia amount- 
ed, according to the cenſus of 1790, to 747,010, of which 292,027 were 
negroes. The trade of Virginia conſiſts principa'ly in tobacco, and dif- 
ferent kinds of grain. In 1790, about 40,000 hogſheads of tobacco were 
exported; but its culture has fince declined, and that of wheat taken 
place. The greateſt quantity of tobaccoever produced in this country was 
70,000 hogſheads in the year 1758. The exports trom this ſtate, in the 
year 1792, amounted to 3,549,499 dollars, and in 1790 to 5,268,615 
dollars. | | 

ReitcloN AND COLLEGES.] The preſent denominations of Chriſtians 
in Virginia are, Preſbyterians, who are moſt numerous z Epiſcopalians, 
Baptiſts and Methodiſts. The firſt ſettlers were Epitcopalians. There 
is 2 college at Williamſburg, founded by King William, and called 
William and Mary College. That monarch gave two thouſand pounds 
towards building it, and twenty thouſand acres of land, with power to 
purchaſe and hold Jands to the value of two thouſand pounds a year, 
and a duty of a penny per pound on all tobacco exported to the other 
plantations. There is a preſident, ſix profeſſors, and other officers, who 
are always appointed by the governors, or viſitors. The academy in 
Prince Edward county has been erected into a college by the name of 
Hampden Sidney college. There are beſides a number of academies in 
different parts of Virginia: one at Alexandria, one at Norfolk, one at 
Hanover, and others in other places. 

Crier TowNs.| Virginia is not divided into townſhips, nor are 
there any large towns, owing probably to the interſection of the country 
by navigable rivers, which bring the trade to the doors of the inhabi- 
tants, and prevent the neceſſity of their going in queſt of it to a diſtance. 
The principal towas are, Richmond the capital, Williamſburg, and Nor- 
foik. Rickmond contains between 400 and 500 houſes, and about 4000 
inhabitants. Here is a large ſtate-houſe, or capitol, lately erected on a 
hill which commands an extenſive. proſpect of the lower part of the 
town, the river, and the adjacent country. Williamſburg was the ſeat 
of government till the year 1780. It contains about 100 houſes, and 
about 1400 inhabitants. It is regularly laid out in parallel ſtreets, with 
a plealant ſquare in the centre, of about ten acres, through which runs 
the principal ftreet, about a mile in length, and more than 200 feet 
wide. Norfolk is the moſt conſiderable commercial town in Virginia. 
The harbour is ſafe and commodious, and large enough to contain 300 
thips. In 1790 the number of inhabitants in Norfolk was 2959, in- 
cluding 1294 flaves. | 

HISTORY AND GOYERNMENT.] This is the firſt country which the 
Englith planted in America. We derived our right, not only to this, 
dut to all our other ſetilements, as has been already obferred, from the 


diſcovery of Sebaſtian Cabot, who, in 1497, firſt made the northern 


continent of America, in the ſervice of Henry VII. of England. No 
attempts, however, were mad to ſettle it tiil the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth. It was then that fir Walter Raleigh applied to court, and got 
together a company, which was compoſed of ſeveral perfons of dif- 
tinction, and ſeveral eminent merchants, who agreed to open a trade 
and ſettle a colony in that part of the world, which, in honour of queen 
Elizabeth, he called Virginia, Towards the cloſe of the fixteenth een- 
tury, ſeveral attempts were made for ſettling this colony, before any 


proved ſucceſsful. The three firft companies who failed to Virginia 


| oy through hunger and diſeaſes, or were cut off by the Indians. 
: Ie fourth was reduced almoſt to the ſame ſituation; and being 
windled to a tceble remainder, bad ſet {ail for England, in deſpair of 


2 
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living in ſach an uncultivated country, inhabited by ſuch hoſtile and 
warlike ſavages. But, in the mouth of Cheſafeak Bay, they were met 
by lord Delaware, with a ſquadron loaded with proviſions, and with 
every thing neceſſary for their relief and defence. At his perſuaſio 
they returned : by his advice, prudence, and winning behaviour, the 
internal government of the colony was ſettled within itſelf, and put oy 
a reſpectable footing with regard to its enemies. This nobleman, who 
had accepted the government of the unpromiſing province of Virginia 
from the nobleſt motives, was compelled, by the decayed ſtate of his 
health, to return to England. He left behind him, however, his ſon 
as deputy; w th fir Thomas Gates, fir George Sommers, the honour. 
able George Piercy. and Mr. Newport, for his council. By them, 
James Town, the firſt town built by the Engliſh in the New World, wa 
erected. The colony continued to flouriſh, and the true ſources. of it; 
wealth began to be diſcovered and improved. The firſt ſettlers, like 
thoſe of Maryland, were generally perſons of conſideration and diſtine- 
tion. It remained a ſteady ally to the royal party during the troubles 
of Great Britain. Many of the cavaliers, in danger at home, took 
refuge here; and, under the government of fir William Berkeley, held 
out for the crown, until the parliament, rather by ſtratagem than force, 
reduced them. After the reſtoration there is nothing very intereſting 
in the hiſtory of this province. Soon after this time, a young genile- 
man named Bacon, a lawyer, availing himſelf of ſome diſcontents in 
the colony on account of reſtraints in trade, became very popular, and 
threw every thing into confuſion. His death, however, reſtored peace 
and unanimity. | | : | | 
The government of this province was not at firſt adapted to the prin- 
ciples of the Engliſh conſtitution, and to the enjoyment of that liberty 
to which a ſubject of Great Eritain thinks himſelf entitled in every part of 
the globe. It was ſubject to a governor and council appointed by the 
king of Great Britain. As the inhabitants increaſed, the inconventency 
of this form became more grievous ; and a new branch was added tothe 
_ conſtitution, by which the people, who had formerly no contideration, 
were allowed to elect their repreſentatives from each county into which 
this country is diyided, with privileges reſembling thofe of the repre- 
ſentatives of the commons of England. Thus two houſes, the upper 
and lower houſe of aſſembly, were formed. The upper houſe, which 
Was before called the council, remained on its former footing ; its mem. 
bers were appointed, during pleaſure, by the crown ; they were ityled 
Honourable, and anſwered in ſome meaſure to the houſe of peers in the 
Britiſh conſtitution. The lower houſe was the guardian of the peoples 
liberties. And thus, with a governor repreſenting, the King, an upper 
and lower houſe of aſſembly, this government bore a ſtriking reſemblance 
to our own. When any bill had paſſed the two houſes, it came befole 
the governor, who gave his aſſent or negative as he thought proper. It 
now acquired the force of a law, until it was tranſmitted to Englan f 
and his majeſty's pleaſure known on that ſubject, The upper houle 0 
aſſembly acted not only as a part of the legiſlature, but alſo as br) 
council to the governor, without whoſe concurrence he could do nothing 
of moment: it ſometimes acted as a court of chancery. , 
The preſent government of this province, as ſettled, in convent 
at Williamſburg, July 5th, 1776, is, that the legitlative, pores 
and judiciary departments be ſeparate and diſtinct; that the houſe f 
dejegates be choſen annually by the freeholders, two for each —_— ; 
and for the diſtrict of Weſt Auguſta; and one repreſentative for the n , 
of Williamſburg and town of Norfolk. The ſenate to conſiſt of Wen! 
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four members, alſo choſen by the freeholders of the ſtate, divided 
into twenty. diſtricts. The executive is a governor and privy council, 
of eight members, choſen annually by the joint ballot of the general 


| :fembly of the ſtate, who alſo chooſe the delegates to congreſs, the 
. judges, and other law officers, prefident, treaturer, ſecretary, &c. 
|” juſtices, ſheriffs, and coroners, commitlioned by the governor and 


council. 


KENTUCKY. 
SITUATION AND ET US. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles, 


Length 250 81 and 89 Weſt Longitude ] - 
Breadth —4 enn | 36 and 39 North Latitude 50,000 


BoUNDARILES, ] Boux DED on the North Weſt, by the river Ohio; 


Weſt, by Cumberland river; South, by North 


Carolina ; Faſt, by Sandy river, and a line drawn due ſouth from its 
ſource, till it meets the northern boundary of North Carolina. 


Kentucky was .originally divided into iwo Counties, Lincoln and 


Jefferſon. It has ſince been ſubdivided into the following fourteen : 


Counties. Chief Towns. | 


Jefferſon, at the falls of the Ohio Louifſville 
Fayette % Tre I Ly 1s 16 0 Lexington 


B ̃ / (Ä Bourbon 
Mt 2a cernde, Harodſburgh : 

Nelſon + ooo eee eee - Bardftown 
Madel =o vio kan Milford 
LINGO fo ide row ene es ow . 5 

WoOd forte... Verſailles 
Mal ͤ ute, — 8 Waſhington 
Waſhington SES ofa 3 9 8 
ccc xn Wincheſter 
Sell 8 

Logan „ 1 


Franklin 3 3—ꝙ—＋9＋⁵ð*2ũd cs Frankfort 


Rivers, s01L, PRODUCE.) The Ohio bounds Kentucky in its whote | 


length. This ſtate is watered by many rivers, and the greateſt part of 
the ſoil is amazingly fertile, and is more temperate aud healthy than 


any part in America. Here are buffaloes, bears, deer, elks, and many 


other animals common to the United States, and others entirely un- 
nown to them. The rivers abound in the fineſt ith; ſalmon, roach, 
perch, eel, and all kinds of hook fiſh. The paroquet is common here; 
as is the ivory-bill woodcock, of a whitiſh colour. with a white plume ; 
the bill is pure ivory, Here is an owl like ours, but different in vocife- 
ration. It makes a ſurpriſing noiſe, like a man in diſtreſs. The natural 
curioſities of this country are aſtoniſhing and innumerable. Caves are 
= amazingly large, in ſome of which you may travel ſeveral miles 
inder a fine lime-ſtone -rock, ſupported by curious arches and pillars. 


n moſt of them run ſtreams of water. Near Lexington are to be ſeen 


curious e pulchres full of human ſkeletons, There are three ſprings or 
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ponds of bitumen near Green River, which diſcharge themſelves into; 
common reſervoir, and, when uſed in lamps, anſwer all the purpoſes ct 
the fineſt oil *. There are many alum banks, and different places 
abonnding with copper, which, when refined, is equal to any in the word 
At a ſalt ſpring near the Ohio river very large bones have beer found. 
far ſurpafling the ſize of any ſpecies of animals now in Americ» - tle 
head appears to have been confiderably above three feet long. Dr. 
Hunter ſaid it could not be the elephaut, and that, from the form of the 
teeth, it muſt have been carnivorous, and belonging to a race of anim; 
now extinct. Specimens have been ſent to France and England, What 
animal this is, and by what means its remains are found in theſe regions 
(where none ſuch now exiſt.) are very difficult queſtions, and variouſly 
reſolved. The variety of conjectures only ſerves to ſhow the futi lity of all, 

The Miſſiſſippi and Ohio are the keys to the northern parts of the 
weſtern continent. The uſual route to Kentucky is from Philadelphia, 
or Baltimore, by the way of Pittſhurg. The diſtance from the month 
of the Ohio to New Orleans, which does not exceed 400 miles in a 
ſtraight line, is 856 by water. The mouih empties itſelf by ſeveral 
channels into the Gulf of Mexico. 5 2+ 

PoruLATTON.] An idea may be formed of the aſtoniſhing emigration; 
to this country, from the following account taken by the adjutant of ib 
troops ſtationed at Fort Harmar, at the mouth of Muſkingum. 

From the 10th of October 1786, to the 12th of May 1787, ) 
boats, containing 2089 ſouls, 1353 horſes, 766 cattle, 112 waggons, and 
two phaetons, beſides a very confiderable number that paſſed in the 
night unobſerved. | | 5 ES 

The population of this ſtate in 1790 was 73,077. It is aſſerted that 


upwards of 20,000 perſons emigrated hither in the year 1787. Theſe 


people, collected from different fates, of different manners, cuſtoms, 
religions, and political ſentiments, have not been long enough together 
to form a uniform national character. Among the ſettlers there ar? 
many gentlemen of abilities, and many gentcel families from ſereral 
of the ſtates; and they are in general more regular, than people who 
ſettle new countries. „„ 

Curtr TowNs.] Kentucky as yet contains no very large towns; the 
principalare Lexington, Louiſville, and Waſhington, Lexington contains 
about 250 houſes, and about 2000 inhabitants. 


Rericiown.] The Baptiſts are the moſt numerous religious ſect in 


Kentucky. There are ſeveral large congregations of Preſbyterians, and 
ſome few of other denominations. 
H1sTORY AND CONSTITUTION.) The hiſtory of this State is the ſame 
with that of Virginia, of which it made a part till the year 1792; when 
it was erected into an independent State. By the conſtitution of this State, 
formed and adopted in 1792, the legiſlative power is veſted in a general 
aſſembly, conſiſting of a ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives ; the ſupreme 
executive in a governor; the judiciary in. the ſupreme court of appeals, 
and ſuch inferior courts as the legiflature may eſtabliſh. The repreſenta- 
tives are choſen annually by the people; the ſenators and governor are 
choſen for four years, by electors appointed for that purpoſe ; the 
Judges art appointed, during good behaviour, by the governor, with the 
advice of the ſenate. The number of repreſentatives cannot excer 
ene hnndred, nor be leſs than forty ; and the ſenate, at firſt conſiſting 
of eleven, is to increaſe with the houſe of repreſentatives, in the ratio 
of one to four, 6 | | 


# Morſe's American Ceography, p. 407, 
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1 - | ; 
of TEE ES 
: NORTH CAROLINA. 
k p 
= SITUATION AND EXTENT, | 
Ir | 1 = 5 
he Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 
11 Length 450 76 and 83 Weſt longitude f | 
it Breadth 150 between ; 34 and 37 North latitude OY 
WH 4 
ſ | 
i BounDARIES.] BouNbRD by Vingiaia on the North ; by the 
he Atlantic Ocean on the Eaſt ; by South Carolina 
in on the South; and the State of Ten nefſee on the Weſt. 
ath | North Carolina! is divided into eu diſtricts, in which are 58 counties. 
aa I 
ral 3 Diſtricts. Counties. | Diſtricts. Counties. 
3 { Chowan Orange 
on Currituck Chatam 
the 3 Cambden h ; Granville 
A ee 8 . 
7 | Edenton, < Perquimims V 
and 9 Counties. Gates f | Wake 
the | Hertford (Randolph 
4 Bertie Rowan 
that I. Tyrrel Cabarras 
heſe WW New Hanover Mecklenburg 
"ms Brunſwick | | Rockingham 
ther | vans, Duplin Saliſbury, 4 N 
. WM Counties. ] Bla Joh 9 Counties. Surry 
eral ; Onſlow Montgomery 
who Craven Stokes 
RY Beaufort Guildford 
the Carteret Burke 
tains . Johnſoa | 5 Rutherford 
oedem, Pitt „ ne, Lenin 
t in 10 Counties, } Glaſgow ge hn Wilkes 
and N Lenoir Buncogab _ 
Wayne Cumberland 
ſame Hyde Moore 
ben Jones Fayette, Richmond 
_ 1 | | | 6 Counties. Robinſon 
neral The above three diſtricts are on the Sampſon 
reme tea-coaſt, extending from the Vir Anſon 
deals, ginia line ſouthward to South Fayette, Hillſborough, and Halifax, 
ne Carolina, Theyare called * are called middle diſtricts, and 
1 rp Giliricts, Saliſbury and Morgan weſtern. 
; 7 - f Halifax | diſtricts. Theſe five diſtricts, be- 
; — ] Northampton ginning on the Virginia line, 
255 Magen. Martin ] cover the whole ſtate weſt of the 
| 110 I OM 4 Edgecomb three maritime diſtricts before 
_ | N Warren mentioned, and the greater part 
Franklin of them extend quite acroſs the 
{ Nath ſtate from north to ſouth. | 
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and ridges of oak-Jand, of a black fertile foil. Sixty or eighty mils 


is a tall handſome tree, far ſuperior to the pitch-pine of the northen 


Pg 


parts of the United States where the inhabitants have made a greater 


Rivers AND Carzs.] The principal rivers of North Carolina ate 
the Chowan, and its branches, Roanoke, Tar, Neus, and Cape Fear, 
or Clarendon. Moſt of theſe and the ſmaller rivers have bars at their 
mouths, and the coaſt furniſhes no good harbours except Cape Fear. The 
principal capes are, Cape Fear, Cape Look-out, and Cape Hatter, 

CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.] The weſtern hilly parts of North 
Carolina are as healthy as any part of America ; but in the flat country 
near the ſea coaſt, the inhabitants, during the ſummer and autumn, ar 
ſubject to intermitting fevers, which often prove fatal, as bilious or ner. 
vous ſymptoms prevail. North Carolina, in its whole width, for fixy 
miles from the ſea, is a dead level. A great proportion of this tract 
lies in foreſts and is barren. On the banks of ſome of the rivers, par- 
ticularly of the Roanoke, the land is fertile and good. The wetter 
hilly parts of the ſtate are fertile, and full of ſprings and rivulets of pure 
water interſperſed ; through the other parts are glades of rich ſwany, 


from the ſea, the country riſes into hills and mountains, as in South 
Carolina and Georgia. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, and flax, grow wel 
in the back hilly country ; Indian-corn, and pulſe of all kinds, in al 
parts. Cotton and hemp are alſo conſiderably cultivated, and might he 
raiſed in much greater plenty. The cotton is planted. yearly ; the ſtalk 
dies with the froft. The labour of one man will produce 1000 pouud 
in the ſeeds, or 250 fit for manufacturing. -The large natural growth 
of the plains in the low country is almoſt univerſally pitch-pine, which 


ftates. The ſwamps abound with cypreſs and bay trees. 
CHARACTER AND — The people of Carolina live in the 
OF INHABITANTS, {( ſame eaſy, plentiful, and Juxuriow 
manner with the Virginians already deſcribed. Poverty is here almof 
an entire ſtranger ; and the planters are the moſt hoſpitable people that 
are to be met with, to all ſtrangers, and eſpecially to ſuch as, by acc 
dents or misfortunes, are rendered incapable of providing for themlelye, 
The general topics of converſation among the men, when cards, the 
bottle, and occurrences of the day do not interyene, are negroes, the 
prices of indigo, rice, tobacco, &c. _ | e 50 
Leſs attention and reſpect are paid to the women here than in thoſ 


progreſs in the arts of civiliſed life. Indeed, it is a truth, confirmed bf 
obſervatior., that in proportion to the advancement of civiliſation, in 
the ſame proportion will reſpe& for women be increaſed; ſo that the 
progreſs of civiliſation in countries, in ſtates, in towns, and in families 
may be remarked by the degree of attention which is paid by huſbanG 
to their wives, and by the young men to the young women. 
The North Carolinians are accuſed of being rather too deficient u 
the virtues of temperance and induſtry ; and it is ſaid that a ſtrange 
and very barbarous practice prevailed among the lower claſs of pou 
before the revolution, in the back parts of Virginia, North and Sout 
Carolina, and Georgia, called gouzing* : but we have lately been in 
ed, that in a particular county, where, at the court, twenty years 28% 


is thus deſeiib- 


* The delicate and entertaining diverſion, with propriety called gouging) hex cond 
er, ne) 


ed. When two boxers are wearied with fighting and bruiſing each other, “ Kee 
as it is called, to c/oſe quarters, and each endeavours to twiſt his forefingers in 3 
locks of his antagoniſt, When theſe are faſt clinched, the thumbs are extende * 
way to the noſe, and the eyes gent-/y turned out of their ſockets. OR uy 
expertneis receives ſhouts of applauſe from the ſporting throng, while his poor 9 
autagoniſt is laughed at for his mistortune. 5 He 
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2 day ſeldom paſſed without ten or fifteen boxing- matches, it is now a rare 
Aly = thing to hear of a fight. | I 
cir WE PorurarioN AND TRADE. ] The number of inhabitants in North 
he Carolina in 1790 was 393,751, of whom 190,571 were ſlaves. | | 
5. A great proportion of the produce of the back country, confiſting of 
th * tobacco, Wheat, Indian corn, &c. is carried to market in South Carolina 
and Virginia. The ſouthern interior counties carry their produce to 
i Charles-town, and the northern to Peterſburg in Virginia. The exports 
a WE from the lower parts of the ftate are tar, pitch, turpentine, roſin, Indian 
1 = corn, boards, ſcantling, ſtaves, ſhingles, furs, tobacco, pork, lard, tallow, 
at dees-wax, myrtle-wax, and ſome other articles; amounting in the year, 
a WE ending September 30th, 1791, to 524,548 dollars. Their trade is chiefly 
ern = with the Weſt Indies and the northern ſtates. LY 
"ut WE Reiicion AND LEARNING. ] The Methodiſts and Baptiſts are nume- | 
my rous and increaſing in North Carolina; the Moravians have ſeveral To 
nes flouriſhing ſettlements in the upper part of this ſtate ; and the Friends [i 
outi = or Quakers have a ſettlement in New-Garden, in Guildford county, f 
vel and ſeveral congregations at Pequimins and Paſquotank. {3 # 
obs = The general aſſembly of North Carolina, in 1789, paſſed a law, in- 1 
* 1 corporating forty gentlemen, five from each diſtrict, as truſtces of the "y 
.: univerſity of North Carolina. The general aſſembly, in December BY 
5 . 1791, loaned 5,0001. to the truſtees, to enable them to proceed imme- 1 
i diately with their buildings. There is a very good academy at Waren- I! q 
W ton, another at Williamtborough, in Granville, and three or four others 1 
in the ſtate of conſiderable note. | | | 1 
th I Crier TOWNs.] Newbern is the largeſt town in North Carolina, and ; + i; 
, Ba formerly the reſidence of the governors. Edenton, Wilmington, J | 
Ic q Halifax, Hillſborongh, Saliſbury, and Fayetteville, have each in their 1 
em turns been the ſeat of the general aſſembly. Raleigh, ſituated near the - 
i. mw of the ſtate, has lately been eſtabliſhed as the metropolis. | 1 
fel. "rams? AND GOVERNMENT, ] The hiſtory of North Carolina is | 
ae e known than that of any other of the ſtates. From the beſt accounts 
” ne i that hiſtory affords, tbe firſt permanent ſeitlement in North Carolina was 
wy 2 made about the year 1710, by a number of Palatines from Germany, 
| tho : who had been reduced to circumſtances of great indigence by a cala- 
en mitous war. The infant colony remained under the general govern- 
an ment of South Carolina till about the year 1729, when ſeven of the 
on, in 1 for a valuable conſideration, veſted their property and juriſ- 
at the WE = ion the crown; and the colony was erected into a ſeparate pro- 
mile, if +. ce, by the name of North Carolina, and its preſent limits eſtabliſhed 
(band WE * "ay order of George II. x . BI | 
| 2?) the conſtitution of this ſtate, which was ratified in December 
ent in n authority is veſted in two diſtinct branches, both 
ſtrange WE oh. rere on _ people, viz. a Senate and Houſe of Commons, which, 
my M _ ee or bufineſs, are ſtyled the General Aſſembly. The ſenate 
8000 i deln pO 2 0 repreſentatives, one from each county, choſen annually by 
info I tbe fame Ip Houſe of Commons confiſts of repreſentatives choſen in 1 
20 Elen Nays two for each county, and one for each of the towns of —_ 
—_ ewbern, Wilmington, Saliſbury, Hilllborough, Halifax, and = 
5 deſeri* yettey1lle, | | | = 
ey come, | Pi 
the eu“ 1 
ded ese“ | 
or for 1 
oor %% 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. ti 
| SITUATION AND EXTENT. | 
Length 200 32 and 35 North lat 8 * 
8 Ora | : 
Breadth 1 we | _ 1 and 81 Weſt long. 5 20,000 5 
BY B | | Fg the 
Bounparits.] WOUNDED by North Carolina on the North; by the 
the Atlantic Ocean on the Eaſt; and on the South- diff 
and South weſt by the Savannah river, and a branch of its head-waten, fert 
called Tugulo river, which divides this ſtate from Georgia. South C4. en 
rolina is divided into nine diftrifts, in which are 38 counties, as follow: of e 
| —  - Counties, ext! 
BeavrorT Di- Hilton | Orancs Di- Lewiſburg o 
e Ts  - WER + ok Bs 
on the ſea-coaſt, | Lincoln weſt of Beaufort © barr 
between Comba- 8 diſtrict. Chief} Lexington pine 
hee and Savannah | Granville |] town Ox ANGER - 8 but 
rivers. Chief town B URGH. | paving | wy 
Beavrorr. { Shrewſbury = | and! 
I ET _ f Clarendon - day 
CHARLES-TOWN | 21 ; 2 | day, 
8 gs ' Charles-town Carmen Dr | Richland heh 
DisTRICT, : STRICT, Fairfield a 
between Santee | Waſhington | weſt of George |} ; © Kap 
GM "<4 Lleremont the x 
and -Combahee Marion | town diſtrict, PT” IN po” 
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RrivERS AND CANALS.] South Carolina is watered by may n: Rc 
vigable rivers, the principal of which are the Savannah, Ediſto, Santee, main | 
Pedee, and their branches. "The Santee is the largeſt river in the ſtate. "Ii 
Thoſe of a ſecondary fize are the Wakkamaw, Black, Cooper, Aikep0 3 
and Combahee rivers. A canal of twenty-one miles in length, connect, 
ing Cooper and Santee rivers, 1s nearly completed, which it is eſtimate 
will coſt 400,000 dollars; and another canal is ſoon to be begun, to dite 


nale. 
77 as 


Fince ; 


the Ediſto with the Aſhley. | | thing b 
SEAS AND HARBOUKS.] The only ſea bordering on this is the A. . mof⸗ 

« * 1 : . 0 Fa . 1 want al 
lantic Ocean, which is ſo ſhallow near the coaſt, that a ſhip of any ge fan | 


burden cannot approach it, except in ſome few places. The princi“ 
harbours in South Carolina are Winyaw, or George-town, Charles-tosn 
and Port-Royal. | rus : 
CLIMATE AND AIR.) The climate of South Carolina agrees in ge 
neral with that of North Carolina and Virginia. The weather, 25 10 ak 
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this part of America, is ſubject to ſudden tranſitions from heat to cold, 


and from cold to heat, but not to ſuch violent extremities as Virginia. The 


winters are ſeldom ſevere enough to freeze any conſiderable water, 
affecting only the mornings and evenings; the froſts have never ſufh- 
cient ſtreagth to revifit the noon- day fun, ſo that wany tender plants, 


' which do not Rand the winter in Virginia, flouriſh in South Carolina, for 


they have oranges in great plenty near Charles-town, and excellent in 
their kinds, both ſweet and ſour. The ſalubrity of the air is different in 


| different parts of the ſtate. Along the ſea-coaft, bilious diſeaſes, and 


fevers of various kinds, are prevalent between July and October; one 
euſe of which is the low marſhy country, which is overflowed for the ſake 
of cultivating rice. The upper country, ſituated in the medium between 

extreme heat and cold, is as healthful as any part of the United States. 
SOIT, FRODUCE, AND PACE The ſoil of Sonth Carolina may be 
OF THE COUNTRY, divided into four kinds: firſt, the pine 


barren, which is valuable only for its timber. Interſperſed among the 


zine barren are tracts of land free of timber, and every kind of growth, 
but that of graſs. Theſe tracts are called ſavannas, conſtituting a ſe- 


cond kind of foil, good for grazing, The third kind is that of the ſwamps 


and jow grounds on the rivers, which is a mixture of black loam and fat 
day, producing, naturally, canes in great plenty, cypreſs bays, loblolly 
pines, Kc. In theſe ſwamps rice is cultivated, which conſtitutes the 
tiple coramodity of the ſtate. The high lands, commonly known by 
the name of oak and hickory lands, conſtitute the fourth kind of ſoil. 
The natural growth is oak, hickory, walnut, pine, and Jocuſt. On theſe 
nds, in the low country, Indian corn is principally cultivated ; and in 
re back country, likewiſe, they raiſe tobacco in large quantities, 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, hemp, flax, and cotton. From experiments 


wich have been made, it is well aſcertained that olives, ſilk, and madder, 


may be as abundantly produced in South Carolina, and we may add in 
beorgia alſo, as in the ſouth of France. There is littl=z fruit in this ſtate, 


tecially in the lower parts of it. They have oranges, chiefly ſour, and 


tin pleaty ; a few limes and lemons, pomegranates, pears, and peaches ; 


mics are ſearce, and are imported from the northern ſtates; melons, - 


epecially water-melons, are raiſed here in great perfection. 
Except the high hills of Santee, the Ridge, and ſome few other hills, 


üs conntry is like what is called the upper country, is one extenſive 


Min, till you reach the Tryon and Hog-back. mountains, 220 miles 
north. weſt of Charles-town. The elevation of theſe mountains above 
er ba is 3840 feet, and above the ſea-coaſt 4040. Their ſummit 
ors an _extentive view of this ſtate, North Carolina, and Georgia. 
112 124-C021 is bordered with a chain of tine iſlands, the foil of which 
generally better adapted to the culture of indigo and cotton than the 
Han land, and lets Tuited to rice. The whole ſtate, to the diſtance of 


ahtyor a hundred miles from the ſea, is low and level, almoſt without 


nahhla BY . . EW , ; by STE 
«029578, and is little better than an unhealthy falt marſh ; but the coun- 
n as you advance in it, improves continually ; and at 100 miles di- 


"me from Charles-town, where it begins to grow hilly, the ſoil is of a2 


7 Iic a 8 : £ | ; * 8 
Potions fertility, fitted for every purpoſe of human life; nor can any 


lung be imagined more pleaſaut to the eye than the variegated diſpoſi- 


W ofthis back country. Here the air is pure and wholeſome, and the 
un . i f 

Mane: heat nmch more temperate than on the flat ſandy coatt. 

i! v1 % > FU ** 1 : 17 P 4 

an auh Carolina vegetation is incredibly quick. The climate and 


"it aa C EF Ke. f ED — . 2 f þ 1 8 
have lumething in them ſo kindly, that the latter, when left to itſelf, 


D. Ur. * 5 » ; ; 4 | , | *} 
Tay throws oat au immenſe quantity of flowers and flowering 


EC All the European plants arrive at perfection here beyond that 
lich their native country atfords them. With proper culture and 
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encouragement, filk, wine, and oil, might be produced in theſe co. 
nies; of the firſt we have ſeen ſamples equal to what is brought to u 
from Italy. Wheat in the back parts yield a prodigious increaſe, - 
From what we have obſerved, it appears that the vegetable production 
of this ſtate are wheat, rice, Indian corn, barley, oats, peas, beans, bemy, 
flax, cotton, tobacco, indigo, olives, oranges, citron, cypreſs, ſaflaſng, 
oak, walnut, caſſia, and pine-trees ; white mulberry-trees for feeding 
filk-worms ; ſarſaparilla, and pines, which yield turpentine, roſin, tar, and 
pitch. There is a kind of tree from which runs an oi} of extraordinary 
virtue of curing wounds; and another which yields a balm thought tb 
be little inferior to that of Mecca. There are other trees beſides thele, 
that yield gums, | 75 | 
South Carolina abounds with precious ores, ſuch as gold, filver, lead, 
black-lead. copper, and iron; but it is the misfortune of thoſe who di. 
rect their purſuits in ſearch of them; that they are deficient in the knows 
ledge of chemiſtry, and too frequently make uſe of improper menitraums] 
in extracting the reſpective metals. There are likewiſe rock-eryſtal 
pyrites, marble beautifully variegated, abundance of chalk, crude alum, 
nitre, and vitriol. 'The Carolinas produce prodigious quantities of 
honey, of which they make excellent ſpirits, and mead as good as Ma- 
laga ſack. Of all theſe the three great ſtaple commodities at preſent are 
the indigo, rice, and the produce of the pine. Nothing ſurpriſes an 
European more at firſt fight than the ſize of the trees here, as well as in 
Virginia and other American countries. Their trunks are often from 
fifty to ſeventy feet high, without a branch or limb; and frequently 
above thirty-ſix feet in circumterence. Of theſe trunks, when. hollowed, 
the people of Charles-town, as well as the Indians, make canoes, which 
ſerve to tranſport proviſions and other goods from place to place; an 
ſome of them are ſo large, that they will carry thirty or forty barrels of 
pitch, though formed of one piece of timber. Of theſe are likewits 
made curious pleaſure boats. There are alſo a variety of medicina 
roots; among others, the rattle-ſnake root, ſo famous amongſt the In 
dians for the cure of poiſon ; aud the venereal root, which, under 
vegetable regimen, will cure a confirmed lues. | 
ANn1Maris.} The original animals of this country do not differ much 
from thoſe of Virginia; but in both the Carolinas they have a ſtill greatel 
variety of beautiful fowls. All the animals of Europe are here in plenty! 
black cattle are multiplied prodigiouſly; to have 200 or 300 cows 15 vel} 
common, but ſome have 1000 or upwards. Theſe ramble all day at pie 
ſure in the foreſt; but their calves being ſeparated and kept in fencet 
paſtares, the cows return every evening to them. The hogs range in th 
ſame manner, and return like the cows ; theſe are very numerous, a 
many run quite wild, as well as horned cattle and horſes, in the woock. 
PorurrHH ON AND £RADE.] The number of inhabitants in Soul 
Carolina, in 1790, was 249,073, including 107,004 ſlaves. | 
The little attention that has been paid to manufactures oc 
ſions a vaſt conſumption of foreign imported articles; but the quanit 
and value of their exports generally leave a balance in favour of tl 
Nate, except when there have been large importations of negroes. * 
principal articles exported from this ſtate are rice, indigo, tobacco, 1 
of various kinds, beef, pork, cotton, pitch, tar, roſin, turpentine, ks 
wax, lumber. naval ſtores, cork, leather, ſnake-root, and ginſeng: In 1 
moſt ſucceſeful ſeaſons, there have been as many as 140, 000 barrels 
rice, and 1,300,000 pounds of indigo, exported in a year. In 1700 
exports from this ſtate amounted to 1,693,207 dollars, and in 17 90 
5,998,492 dollars. . 1 
ReEL1G7ON AND LEARNING. ] Since the revolution, by whic 1 
denominations were pnt on an equal footing, there have been no 
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putes between different religious ſects. They all agree to differ “. The 


upper parts of this ſtate are ſettled chiefly by preſbyterians, baptiſts, and 


methodiſts. There are ſome epiſcopalians, but the preſbyterians and in- 
dependents are moſt numerous. The literature of this ſtate is but at a 
low ebb. Since the peace, however, it has begun to flouriſh. There 
are ſeveral reſpectable academies in Charles-town, one at Beaufort, 
on Port-Royal ifland, and ſeveral others in different parts of the 


"ſtate. Three colleges have lately been incorporated by law, one at 


Charles-town, one at Winnſborough, in the diſtr'& of Camden, and the 
other at Cambridge in the diſtrict of Ninety-fix. The legiſlature, in 
their ſeſſion in January 1795, appointed a committee to inquire into the 
praticability of, and to report a plan for, the eſtabliſhment of ſchools in 
the different parts of the ſtate. | . 

Curier Towns.] The principal towns of South Carolina are, 
Charles-town, George-town, Columbia, and Camden. Charles-town 


is by far the moſt confiderable town on the ſea- coaſt for an extent of 00 
miles. It is the metropolis of South Carolina, and is admirably fituated at 


tie confluence of two navigable rivers, one of which is navigable for 
ſhips twenty miles above the town, and for boats and large canoes near 
forty. The harbour is good in every reſpect, but that of a bar, which 
hinders veſſels of more than 200 tons burthens. loaded, from entering. 
Tie fortifications, which were firong. are now demoliſhed; the ſtreets 
are well cut; the houſes are large and well built; ſome of them are 
of brick, and others of wood, but all of them handiome and ele- 
gant, and rent is extremely high. The ftreets are wide and ſtraight, 
interſecting each other at right angles; thoſe running eaſt and weft 


extend about a mile from one river to the other. In 1787, it was 


computed that there were 1600 houſes in this city. and 15,000 inhabt- 
tants, including 5400 flaves. In 1791, there were 10,359 inhabitants, 
of whom 7084 were ſlaves. This city has often ſuffered mach by fire: 


the laſt and moſt deſtructive happened in June 1796. The neighbourhood ” 


of Charles-town is beautiful beyond deſcription. | 
Columbia is a ſmall town in Kerthaw county, on the eaſt fide of the 
Congaree, juſt below the confluence of the Saluda and From rivers. It 
is now the ſeat of government; but the public offices have, in ſome 
meaſure, been divided, for the accommodation of the inhabitants of the 
lower counties, and a branch of each retained in Charles town. | 
HisrORY AND GOVERNMENTt.| The frft Englith expeditions into 
Carolina were unfortunate. None of them had tucce(s till the year 


1003, in the reign of Charles II. At that time feveral Englith noble» | 


men, and others of great diſtinction, obtained a charter from the crown, 
veſting them with the property and juriſdiction of this country. They 
parcelled out the lands to ſuch as were willing to go over int: che 
new lettlement, and to ſubmit to a ſyſtem of laws, which they employed 
the famous Locke to compoſe for them. 7. | 

They began their firſt ſettlement at a point of land towards the ſouth- 
ward of their diſtrict, between two navigable rivers Here they laid 
tie foundation of a city, called Charles-town, which was d-fign=d to 
be, what it is now, the capital of the province. In time, however, the 


diſputes between the church-of England men and diflenters cauſed a to- 


tal confution in the colony. This was rendered til} more jitoer all by 

© incurſions of the Indians , whom they had irritated by their in gene 
and muttice. In order to prevent the fatal conſequences of the uteſ- 
tine diviſions and foreign wars, an act of parliament was patled. which 
put this colony under the immediate protection of the crown. The 
: EN; f „„ Di. Morſe: : | 
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Jords proprietors accepted a recompence of about 24,0001. for both the 
property and juriſdiction ; and the conſtitution of this colony, in thoſe 
reſpects in which it differed from the royal colonies, was altered. Far] 
| Grenville, however, thought fit to retain his ſeventh ſhare, which con. 
tinued in the poſſeſſion of his family, For the more convenient admi. 
niſtration of affairs, Carolina was divided into two diſtricts, and two gy. 
vernments. 'This happened in 1728, and from that time, peace being 
reſtored in the internal government, as well as with the Cherokees and 
other Indian tribes, theſe provinces began to breathe, and their trade 
advanced with wonderfu! rapidity. 


The government of South Carolina is veſted in a governor, ſenate of 


thirty-ſeven, and a houſe of repreſentatives of one hundred and twenty: 
four members. | | | 


K 
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| SITVATION AND EXTENT. 5 
Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles, 
Length 4, | between — and 91 Weſt long. | 60,000 


Breadth 250 30 and 35 North lat. 
BouN DARTIES AND 
DIVISIONS. : BoUNDED by South Carolina and Ten. 


neflee on the North and North-eaſt; by 
the Atlantic Ocean on the Eaſt ; by Florida, on the South ; and by the fi 


yer Miſſiſſippi on the weſt. Georgia was formerly divided into pariſhes, } 


and afterwards into three diſtricts, but lately into two diſtricts, vis, 
Upper and Lower, which are ſubdivided into 24 counties, as foliow: 


Diſtricts. Counties. Chief Towns. 
i Camden. . . St. Patrick 
GIlyinun n . Brunſwick 
Liberty... . Sunbury 
| Chatham Savanxan 1 
| 1 pra | - | W. lon. 28. 24. 
| Wer Diſtrict OUISVILLE 
| |} Büke 1 
Effingham Ebenezer 
M*Intofh +» - + - + + | | 
| SCIIVEN+ +++» ++» New Counties 
Bryan : 


— - ... AUGUSTA 
Wathirgton -- .. Colphinton 
Wilkes. Waſhington, 
Greene e ; 
Franklin) 

; Montgomery - - | | 
| I Hancock 

Upper Diftrict +4 Oglethorp 
| Elbert — * 
Lincoln. New Counties 
Warren 
Jefferſon ++ + 
Jackſon +++ +- + | 
Bullock 
{| Columbia: . 


24. 
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ISLANDS AND RIVERS.] The whole coaſt of Georgia is bordered 
with iſlands, the principal of which are Skidaway, Waſſaw, Offanaw, 
& Catharine's, Sapelo, Frederica, Jeky]. and Cumberland. The chief 
rivers of Georgia are the Savannah, which ſeparates it from South Ca- 
rolina, the Ogeechee, Alatamaha, Turtle River, Little Sitilla, Great Sitil- 
la, St. Mary's, and Apalichicola. | 

CLiMaTE, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.] The climate of Georgia is ex- 
tremely temperate: the winters there are very mild and pleaſant. Snow 


is ſeldom or never ſeen ; nor is vegetation often prevented by ſevere 


froſts, The ſoil and. its fertility are various, according to fituation and 
different improvements. The eaſtern part of the ftate, between the 
mountains and the ocean, and the rivers Savannah and St. Mary's, a 
tract of country more than 120 miles from north to ſouth, and from 50 
to 80 eaſt and weſt, is level, without a hill or ſtone. At the diſtance of 
about 40 or 50 miles from the ſea-board or ſalt marth, the lands begin to 
be more or leſs uneven, until they gradually riſe to mountains. The vaſt 


chain of the Alleghany, or Apalachian mountains, which commence. 


with Kaats Kill, near Judſon River, in the ſtate of New York, termi- 
nate in Georgia, ſixty miles ſouth of its northern boundary, From the 


| foot of this mountain ſpreads a wide extended plain of the richeſt ſoil, 


and in a latitude and climate well adapted to the cultivation of moſt of 


the productions of the ſouth of Europe, and of the Eaſt Indies. Rice is 


at p-efent the ſtaple commodity of the ſtate; tobacco, wheat, and indi- 
go. are the other great articles of produce. Befides theſe, the country 
yields cotton, ſilk, Indian corn, potatoes, oranges, figs, olives, and pome- 
granates. Moſt of the tropical fruits would flourith in this ſtate with 
proper attention. The ſouth-weſtern parts of Georgia, and the parts of 
Eaſt and Weſt Florida which lie adjoining, will probably, ſays Dr. Morte, 


become the vineyard of America. The foreſts confiſt of oak, hickory, 


mulberry, pine, and cedar. oh | 
PopuLATION AND TRADE.] The number of inhabitants in Georgia, 


according to the cenſus of 1790, amounted to $2,548, of whom 29,204 
were ſlaves, The increaſe by emigration has been very conſiderable 


ſince. 
The chief articles of export from Georgia are rice, tobacco, indigo, 
ſago, timber, naval ſtores, leather, deer-tkins, ſnake- root, myrtle, and 


bes- wax, corn, and live- ſtock. The planters and farmers raiſe large 
flocks of cattle, from 1000 to 1500 head, and fome more. The value 


n ſterling money of the exports of Georgia, in 1755, was 15,7441. —in 
17/2, 121,077 l.—in 1701 value in dollars 491,472; and 1796, 950,158 
dollars. Tn 1790, the tonnage employed in this ſtate was 28,540, and 
the number of American ſeamen 11,225. In return for her exports, 
Georgia receives Weſt-India goods, teas, wines, cloathing, and dry 


goods of ail kinds: from the northern ſtates, cheeſe, fiſh, potatoes, cyder, 


and ſhoes. The imports and exports are principally to and from Sa- 
vannah, which has a fine harbour, and is the place where the principal 
commercial buſineſs of the ſtate is tranſacted. 


RELIGION AND LEA-RNING.] The different religious ſects in Georgia 


ae preſbyterians, epiſcopalians, baptiſts, and methodiſts. They have 


but few regular miniſters among them. 


ſhe literature of this ſtate, which is yet in its infancy, is commencing 
MN a plan, which, if properly carried into effect, muſt be attended with 


ev advantages. A college with ample and liberal endowments has. 
Cen luſtituted at Louiſville. There is aiſo proviſion made for the in- 
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ſtitution of an academy in each county of the tate, to be ſuppottes 
from the fame funds, and conſidered as parts and members of the 
ſame inſtitution, under the general ſuperintendance and direction gf 
a preſident and board of truftees, ſelected for their lit-rary accompliſh. 
ments from the different parts of the ſtate. and inveited with the cul. 
tomary powers of corporations. This inſtitution is denominated Th 


Univerſity of Georgia. The funds for the ſupport of literary inſtitutions | 


are principally in lands, amounting in the whole to 50,000 acres, a great 
part of which is of the beſt quality, and at preſent very valuable; to 
gether with neari'y 60,0001. fterling, in bonds. houſes, and town lots in 
Auguſta. Other public property, to the amornt of 1,0001. in each 
cou", has been ſet apart for the purpoſes of building, and furniſhing 
their reſpective academies. | 


The rev. Mr. George Whitfield founded an orphan-houſe at Savannah, 


which. after his death, was converted into a college for the education of 
young men defigned chiefly for the miniſtry. The funds for its ſupport are 
chiefly in rice-plantations and negroes. On the death of the Cobnteſs of 
Huntingdon, to whom Mr. Whitfield bequeathed this property. as truſtee, 
the legiſlature, in the year 1792. paſſed a Jaw veſting it in 13 commiſſicn- 
ers, with powers to carry the original intention of Mr. Whitfield into 
execution; and in memory of the counteſs, the ſeminary is ſtyled Hun. 
tingdon College. | 


+ 


CHIEF TowNns.] The principal towns in Georgia, are Savannah, Au- 


guſta, and Louiſville. Savannah, formerly the capital of the ſlate, is 
commodiouſly ſituated both for inland and foreign trade, ſeventeen miles 
from the ſea, on a noble river of the ſame name, which is navigable for 
boats upwards of 200 miles. Ships of 300 tons burthen can lie within 


fix yards of the town, and cloſe to a ſteep bank, extending near a mile | 


along the river-fide. The town 1s regularly built, in the form of a pa 
rallelogram. and contained, in 1787, 2,300 inhabitants. In the autumn 
of 1790 more than two-thirds of this town was conſumed by fire. 


Auguſta, till lately the ſeat of government, is ſituated in a fertile plain | 


on the ſouth-weſt bank of the Savannah river, at a bend of the river, 


where it is near 500 yards broad. In 1787, it contained about 200 


houſes. ; 


Louiſville, now the metropolis of the ſtate, is ſituated on the river | 


Ogeechee, ſeventy miles from its mouth. The convention for the re- 

viſal of the conftitution ſat in this town in May 1795, and appointed the 

records to be removed, and the legiſlature to meet here in future. 
HisT©RY AND GCOVERNMENT.] The ſettlement of Georgia was 


projected in 1732, when ſeveral public-Þirited noblemen, and others, 
from compaſſion to the poor of theſe kingdoms, ſubſcribed a contider- 
able ſum, which, with 10,000l. from the government, was given to pro- 


vide neceffaries for ſuch poor perſons as were willing to tranſport them- 
ſelves into this province, and to ſubmit to the regulations impoſed on 
them. In proceſs of time, new ſuns were raifed, and new inhabitants 
ſent over. Before the year 1752, upwards of 1000 perſons were ſeitled 
in this province. It was not, however, to be expected, that the jnhabi 
tants of Georgia, removed, as they were, at a great diftance from their 
benefactors, and from the check and controul of thoſe who had a natural 
influence over them, would ſubmit to the magiſtrates appointed to govern 


them. Many of the regulations, too, by which they were bound, wels 
very improper in themſelves, and deprived the Georgians of privileges 


which their zeighbours enjoytd, and which, as they increaſed in number 
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and opulence, they thought it hard they ſhould be deprived of. From 
theſe corrupt ſources aroſe all the bad humours which tore to pieces this 
conſtitution of government. Diſſenſions of all kinds ſprang up, and the 
colony was on the brink of deſtruction, when, in 1752, the government 
took it under their immediate care, removed their particular grievances, 
and placed Georgia on the ſame footing with the Carolinas. © | 

The government of Georgia is veſted in a governor, executive coun- 
eil of twelve, and houſe of aſſembly of ſeventy-two repreſentatives. 


— 


TENNESSEE. 
SITUATION as aur; 85 


Miles. Degrees. 


Length 360 | 81 and 91 Welt longitude. 
Breadth 105 0 OVEN] 5 and 36 30' North latitude, 


BOUNDARIES AND DIVISIONS, ] BoUNDED, North, by Ken- 
| tucky, and part of Virginia; 


Faſt, by the Stone, Yellow, Iron, and Bald Mountains, which divide it 


from North Carolina; South, by South Carolina and Georgia; Weſt, 
by the Miſſiſſippi *. | 5 WM 

This extenſive territory is divided into three diſtricts; Waſhington, 
Hamilton, and Mero; and fourteen counties as follow: 


Counties. Counties. | 
Waſhington | g Davidſon 
Win Sullivan Mero Sumner | 
diſtri & Greene | diftrict Robertſon 
Carter Montgomery 
Hawkins 5 
| Knox 
Hamilton eg 
diſtriect 4 Blount 
Grainger ; 


The population, according to an eſtimate made in November, 1795, 
was 77,202. | | 

RIVERS AND MOUNTAINS.) The Tenneſſee, called alſo the Chero- 
kee, and, abſurdly, the Hogohege river, is the largeſt branch of the 
Ohio. It riſes in the mountains of Virginia, latitude 37', and purſues 
a courſe of about 1000 miles ſouth and ſouth-weſt, nearly to latitude 
34", receiving from both fides a number of large tributary ſtreams. It 


then wheels about to the north, in a circuitous courſe, and mingles with 
the Ohio, nearly fixty miles from its mouth. 7 


The Cumberland mountain, in its whole extent from the great Kan- 
haway to the Tenneflee, conſiſts of the moſt ſtupendous piles of craggy 
rocks of any mountain in the weſtern country. In ſeveral parts of it, 
for miles, it is inacceſſible, even to the Indians on foot. In one place 
particularly, near-the ſummit of the mountain, there is a moſt remark- 
able ledge of rocks, of about thirty miles in length, and 200 feet thick, 


* &bout ſeven and a half millions of acres of this tract only have been yet pur- 
| chaſed irom the Indians, | | | 
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ſhowing a perpendicular face to the ſouth-eaſt, more noble and grand 
than any artificial fortification in the known world, and apparently equal 


in point of regularity. - Through this ſtupendous pile, according to 3 


modern hypotheſis, had the waters of all the upper branches of the Ten. 
neflce to force their way. . ä | 
The Enchanted Mountain, about two miles ſouth of Braſs-town, is famed 


for the curioſities on its rocks. There are, in ſeveral rocks, a number of 


impreſſions reſembling the tracks of turkeys, bears, horſes, and human 
beings, as viſible and perfect as they could be made in ſnow or ſand, 
The latter were remarkable for having uniformly fix toes each; one only 
excepted, which appeared to be the print of a negro's foot. On 
of theſe tracks was very large; the length of the feet tixteen inches; the 
diſtance of the extremitics of the outer toes thirteen inches. One of 
the horſe-tracks was of an uncommon fize, The tranſverſe and con- 
jugate diameters were eight by ten inches; perhaps the horſe which 
the great warrior rode. What appears mott in favour of their being 
the real tracks of the animals they repreſent, is the cireumſtance of the 
horſes” feet having ſlipped ſeveral inches, and recovered again, and the 
figures having all the fame direction, like the trail of a company on a 
Journey. If it be a /uſus Nature, the old dame neverſported more ſeri- 
ouſly: if the operation of chance, perhaps there was never more apja- 
rent deſign. If it be the work of art, it may be intended to perpetuite 
the remembrance of ſome remarkable event of war, or ſoine battle 
fought there. The vaſt heaps of ſtones near the place, faid to be tombs 
of warriors flain in battle, ſeem to favour the latter ſuppoſition. The 
texture of the rocks is ſoft: the part on which the fun had the greateſt 
influence, and which was the moſt indurated, could eaſily be cut with 
a knife, and appeared to be of the nature of the pipe-ftone. Some of 
the Cherokees cntertain an opinion that it always rains when any per- 
ſon viſits the place, as if {ympathetic Nature wept at the recollection of 
the dreadful cataſtrophe which cheſe figures were intended to comme- 
morate.. | 9 8 | 
ANINMALSs.] A few years fince, this country abonnded with large 
herds of wild animals, improperly called buffaloes; but the improvi- 
dent or ill-diſpoſed among the firſt ſettlers deſtroyed multitudes of 
them out of mere wantonneſs. They are ſtil] to be found on ſome ot 
the ſouth branches of Cumberland river. Elk or moole are ſeen in 
many places, chiefly among the mountains, The deer are become 
comparatively ſcarce, ſo that no perſon makes a buſineſs of hunting them 
for their {kins only. Enough of bears and wolves yet remain. Eravers 
and otters are caught in plenty in the upper branches of Cumberland 
and Kentucky rivers. a | 
Cormmace.] This country forniſhes many valuable articles of ex- 
port, ſuch as fine waggon and ſaddle horſes, beef, cattle, ginſeng, decr- 
1kins, and fars, cotton, hemp, and flax, which may be tranſported by 
land; alſo. iron, lumber, perk, and flour, which might be exported in 
great quantities, if the navigation of the Miffiffippi were opened; but 
there are few of the inhabitants who underſtand commerce, or are poſ- 
ſeiled of proper capitals; of courſe, it is badly managed. 5 . 
Rer.1610N.) The pretbyterians are the prevailing denomination 0: 
Chriſtians in this diſtrict. They have a preſbytery, called the Abingdon 
pretbytery, eſtabliſhed by act of ſynod, which, in 1788, conſiſled of 
twenty-three large congregations. . ED ; 
Crier Towns.] Knoxville is the ſeat of government in Tenneſſee. 


It is regularly laid cut, in a flouriſhing ſituation, and enjoys A commu- 
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nicallon with every part of the United States by poſt. A college has 

been eftabliſhed here by government, called Blount college. The other 
rincipal towns are Naſhville and Joneſborough. = BE 3 

f HiSTORY AND GOVEXNMENT.] The eaſtern parts of this diſtrict 

were explored by colonels Wood, Patton, Buchanan, captain Charles 

Campbell, and Dr. T. Walker (each of whom were concerned in large 


f grants of land from the government), as early as between the years 1740 
8 and 1750. In 1755, at the commencement of the French war, not more 
4 than fifty families bad ſettled here, who were either deſtroyed or driven 
ly off by the Indians, before the cloſe of the following year. It remained 
7 uninhabited till 1765, when the ſettlement of it recommenced ; and, in 
N 1773, the country as far welt as the long iſland of Holſtein, an extent 4 
of of more than 120 miles in length, from eaſt to welt, had become to- : MI 
8 lerably well peopled. 5 : Op | 74 
L In 1785, in conformity to the reſolves of congreſs, of April 23, 1784, | | | 
the inhabitants of this diſtrict eſſayed to form themſelves into a body } 
5 | politic, by the name of the State of Fx AN KLAN PD; but differing among MY 
* themſelves, as to the form of government, and other matters, in the iſſue 0 
: of which ſome blood was thed, and being oppoſed by ſome leading 6 
4. perſous in the eaſtern parts, the ſcheme was given up, and the inha- 1 
8 bitants remained in general peaceable until 1790, when a convention i: 
1 was held at Knoxville, and on the 6th of February the conſtitution of 1 
* the State of Tenneſſee was ſigned by every member of it. Its principles __ 
5 promiſe to enſure the happineſs and proſperity of the people. 7 q: 
16 5 | | E 1 
2 TERRITORY NORTH-WEST oF THE QHIO. | 
„) 8 3 3 
8 | SITUATION AND EXTENT. | 5 | Do” j 
Miles. : Degrees. Sq. Miles, 15 
80 | | | | - 15 
i- Length — „ 1 50 North latitude | 2 15 
of Breadth 700 - 0 81'and 98 Weſt longitudle g 145 
of : 55 BR oo | "4 
15 BoUNDAR TES AND DIVISIONS.] 1 HIS extenſive tract of country 14 
ne | | is bounded, North, by part of f | 
5 the northern boundary line of the United States; Eaſt, by the lakes, 
75 and Pennſylvania; South, by the Ohio river; Weſt, by the Miſſi ſſippi. [ 
” bir. Hutchins, the late geographer of the United States, eſtimates that F: 
this tract contains 203,040,000 acres, of which 43,040,000 are water. J 
x. That part of this territory in which the Indian title is extinguithed, 1 
my by being purchaſed from them, and which is ſettling under the govern- 13 
by ment of the United States, is divided into the following five eountie:: 175 
in 5 | | | a 
ut | Counties. When erefed. - Counties. When erected. . ' 
Og Waſh'ogton,: .. July 26, 1788 | Knoz, + + +++ +» +++ + June 20,1790 
. * e r 25 1790 Wayne . 5 1796 * 
of AT, +++ ++ + +++ April 27, 1790 | l 
on 5 13 3 a | | 9 
of "eh, The Muſkingem is a gentle river, confined by banks fo 
; — ve! 2 prevent its overflowing. It 15 250 yards wide at its conflu- 
1 e Wuh the Ohio, and navigable by large bateaux and barges to the 


5 Three Legs, and by mall ones to the lake at its head. The Hockhock- 


2 FER 
Fob 
WF, * 


extenſive navigation. One hundred and ſeventy-ſix miles above the 


old ſettlements in America. 


miration of the curious. They are moſtly of an oblong form, ſituated 


therein of 1000 acres of land, while in the exerciſe of his office. 
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ing reſembles the Muſkingum, though ſomewhat inferior in ſize. The 
Scioto is a larger river than either of the preceding, and opens a mor, 


Ohio, and eighteen miles above the Millouri, the Illinois empties itſe 
_ the Mifliſſippi, from the north-eaſt, by a mouth about 400 yard 
wide. . vt | 

FacE OF THE COUNTRY, t The lauds on the various ſtream 
SOIL, PRODUCTIONS, &c. (Which fall into the Ohio are inter 
ſperſed with all the variety of ſoil that conduces to pleaſantneſs of ſitua 
tion, and lays the foundation for the wealth of an agricultural and ma 


nufacturing people. 1 
The ſugar-maple is a moſt valuable tree. Any number of inhabi 


tants may be conſtantly ſupplied with a ſufficiency of ſugar by preſery 


ing a few of theſe trees for the ule of each family. One tree will yield 
about ten pounds of ſugar a year, and the labour is very trifling. 
Springs of excellent water abound in every part of this territory; and 
ſmall and large ſtreams, ſuitable for mills and other purpoſes, are inter 
ſperſed, as if to prevent any deficiency of the conveniences of life. 

No country is better ſtocked with wild game of every kind. Innu 
merable herds of deer and wild cattle are ſheltered in the groves, an- 
fed in the extenſive bottoms that every where abound ; an unqueſtion 
able proof of the great fertility of the ſoil. Turkeys, geeſe, ducks 
ſwans, teal, pheaſants, partridge, &c. are, from obſervation, believe 
to be in greater plenty here than the tame poultry are in any part of th 


The rivers are well ſtored with fiſh of various kinds, and many o 
them of an excellent quality. They are generally large, though of di 
ferent ſizes : the cat-fith, which is the largeſt, and of a delicious flayou 
weighs from ſix to eighty pounds. | | 

The number of old forts found in this weſtern country are the ad 


on ſtrong well-chofen ground, and contiguous to water. When, b 
whom, and for what purpoſe, theſe were thrown up, is uncertain 
They are undoubtedly very ancient, as there is not the leaſt vifible di 
ference in the age or fize of the timber growing on or within theſe fort: 
and that which grows without; and the natives have loft all traditio1 
reſpecting them. . 

GovFERNMENT.] By an ordinance of congreſs, paſſed the 13th of Ju 
Iy, 1787, this country, for the purpoſes of temporary government, wa 
erected into one diſtrict, ſubject, however, to a diviſion, when circu 
ftances ſhall make it expedient. . 

In the ſame ordinance it is provided, that congreſs ſhall appoint 
governor, whoſe commiſſion ſhall continue in force three years, unleſ 


looner reyoked. | 
The governor muſt refide in the diſtrict, and have a freehold eſta 


Congreſs, from time to time, are to appoint a ſecretary, to continue 
office four years, unleſs ſooner removed, who muſt reſide in the diſtri 
and have an eſtate of 500 acres of land while in office. 1 

The ſame ordinance of congreſs provides that there ſhall be forme 
in this territory not leſs than three nor more than five ſtates ; and whe 
any of the ſaid ſtates ſhall have 60,000 free inhabitants therein, ſuc 
fate ſhall be admitted by its delegates into the congreſs of the Unite 
States, on an equal footing with the original ſtates, and ſhall be at! 
berty to form a permanent couftitution and ſtate- government, provide 
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WEST INDIES. 


d - * . 
— Such admiſſion ſhall be allowed at an earlier period, and when 
there may be a leſs number of inhabitants in the ſtate than 60,000. 


Ihe ſettlement of this country has been checked for ſeveral years paſt 
by the unhappy Indian war. Of this, however, an amicable termina- 
tion took place on the 3d of Auguſt, 1795, when a treaty was con- 
cluded, fince which a trade has been opencd, by a law of congreſs, with 
the Indians, on ſuch a liberal footing as pomiſes to give permanency 
to the treaty, and ſecurity to the frontier inhabitants. | 


WEST INDIES. 


WI have already obſerved, that between the two continents of Ame- 
___ rica lie a multitude of iſlands which we call the Weſt Indies, and 
which, ſuch as are worth cultivation, now belong to five European 
powers, Great Britain, Spain, France, Holland, and Denmark. As the 
climate and ſeaſons of theſe iſlands differ widely from what we can 
form any idea of by what we perceive at home, we ſhall, to avoid repe- 
tions, ſpeak of them in general, and mention ſome other particulars 
that are peculiar to the Welt Indies. . ä | 
The climate in all our Weſt- India iſlands is nearly the ſame, allowing 


for thoſe accidental differences which the ſeveral ſituations and quali- 


ties of the lands themſelves produce. As they lie within the tropics, 
and the ſun goes quite over their heads, paſting beyond them to the 
north, and never returning farther from any of them than about thirty 
degrees to the ſouth, they are continually ſubjected to the extreme of a 
heat which would be intolerable, if the trade-wind, riſing gradually as 
the ſun gathers ſtrength, did not blow in upon them from the ſea, and 
refreſh the air in ſuch a manner, as to enable them to attend to their 
concerns, even under the meridian ſun. On the other hand, as the 
night advances, a breeze begins to be perceived, which blows ſmartly 


from the land, as it were from the centre, towards the ſea, to all points 


of the compaſs at once. | | | 
In the ſame manner, when the ſun has made a great progreſs towards 


the tropic of Cancer, and becomes in a manner vertical, he draws after 


him ſuch a vaſt body of clouds, as ſhield the earth from his direct 
beams ; and diffolving into rain, cool the air, and refreſh the country, 
thirſty with the long drought, which commonly reigns from the begin- 
ning of January to the latter end of May. on, 

The rains in the Weſt Indies (and we may add in the Eaſt Indies) 
are by no means ſo moderate as with us. Our heavieſt rains are but 
dews comparatively. They are rather floods of water, poured from the 


clouds with a prodigious impetuoſity ; the rivers: riſe in a moment; 


new rivers and lakes are formed, and in a ſhort time all the low coun- 
try is under water *. Hence it is, the rivers which have their ſource 
within the tropics ſwell and overflow their banks at a certain ſeaſon ; 
but ſo miſtaken were the ancients in their idea of the torrid zone, that 


* See Waſer's Journey acroſs. the Iſthmus of Darien, 
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the conſtitution and government ſo to be formed ſhall be republican, 
ſo far as it can be conſiſtent with the general intereſt of the confe - 


they imagined it to be dried and ſcorched up with a continued and fer- 
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is taken off raw, and carried to New England to 
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vent heat, and to be for that reaſon uninhabitable; when, in reality, 
ſome of the largeſt rivers of the world have their courſe within its li 
mits, and the moiſture is one of the greateſt inconveniences of the cli. 
mate in ſeveral places. | 

The rains make the only diſtinction of ſeaſons in the Weſt Indies: 
the trees are green the whole year round; they have no cold, no froſts, 
no fnows, and but rarely fome hail ; the ſtorms of hail are, however, 
very violent when they happen, and the hailſtones very great and 
heavy.—W hether it be owing to this moiſture, which alone does not 
ſeem to be a ſufficient cauſe, or to a greater quantity of ſul}hureous acid 
which predominates in the air of this country, metals of all kinds, that 
are ſubject to the action of ſuch cauſes, ruſt and canker in a very ſhort 
time; and this cauſe, perhaps as much as the heat itſelf, contributes to 
make the climate of the Weſt Indies unfriendly and unpleaſant to a Eu- 
ropean conſtitution. 3 : 

It is in the rainy ſeaſon (principally in the month of Auguſt, more 
rarely in July and September) that they are aſſaulted by hurricanes, the 
moſt terrible calamity to which they are ſubject (as well as the people 
in the Eaſt Indies) from the climate: this deſtroys, at a ſtroke, the la- 
bours of many years, and proſtrates the moſt exalted hopes of the planter, 
and often juſt at the moment when he thinks himſelf out ef the reach of 
fortune. It is a ſudden and violent ſtorm of wind, rain thunder, and 
lightning, attended with a furious ſwelling of the ſeas, and ſometimes 
with an earthquake ; in ſhort, with every circumſtance which the ele- 
ments can aſſemble, that is terrible and deſtructive. Firſt, they ſee, as 
the prelude to the enſuing havoc, whole fields of ſugar-canes whirled 
into the air, and ſcattered over the face of the country; the ſtrongeſt 
trees of the foreſt are torn up by the roots, and driven about like ſtub- 
ble; their wind-mills are ſwept away in a moment; their utenfils, the 
fixtures, the ponderous copper boilers, and ſtills of ſeveral hundred 


weight, are wrenched from the ground, and battered to pieces; their 


houſes are no protection; the roofs are torn off at one blaſt ; whilit the 
rain, which in an hour riſcs five feet, ruſhes in upon them with irreſiſti- 


ble violence. . | 
The grand ſtaple commodity of the Weſt Indies is ſugar; this com- 


modity was not at all known to the Greeks and Romans, though it was 
made in China in very early times, from whence we had the firſt Know- 
ledge of it; but the Portugueſe were the firſt who cultivated it in Ame - 
rica, and brought it into requeſt, as one of the materials of a very uni- 


verſal luxury in Europe. It is not agreed whether the cane, from 


which this fſubſtance is extracted, be a native of America, or brought 
thither to their colony of Braſil, by the Portugueſe, from Indig and the 
coaſt of Africa; but, however that may be, in the beginning they made 


the moſt as they ſtill do the beſt ſugars which come to market in this 


part of the world. The juice within the ſugar-cane is the moſt lively, 
elegant, and leaſt cloying ſweet in nature, and, ſucked raw, has proved 
extremely nutritive and wholeſome. rom the reatles, rum is diſtil- 
Jed, and from the ſcummings of ſugar a meaner ſpirit is procured, 


um finds its market in North America, where it is conſumed by the 


inhabitants, or employed in the African trade, or diſtributed from thence 
to the fiſhery of Newfoundland, and other parts, befides what comes 10 
Great Pritain and Ireland. However, a very great quantity of melailes 
| be diſtilled there. 
upon the joints, 


The tops of the canes, and the leaves Which grow 5 
e Calle, 


make very good provender for the cattle ; and the refuſe of th 
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after grinding, ſerves for fire; ſo that no part of this excellent plant is 
without its ne. | | 

It is computed that, when things are well managed, the rum and 
melaſſes pay the charges of the plantation, and the ſugars are clear 
gain, However, by the particulars we have ſeen, and by others which 
we may eafily imagine, the expenſes of a plantation in the Welt Indies 
are very great, and the profits, at the firſt view, precarious : for the 
chargeable articles of the wind-mill, the boiling, cooling, and diſtilling- 
houſes. and the buying and ſubſiſting a ſuitable number of ſlaves and cattle, 
will not ſuffer any man to begin a ſagar plantation of any conſequence, 
not to mention the purchaſe of the land, which is very high, under a ca- 
pital of at leaſt 5000]. There are, however, no parts of the world in 
which great eſtates are made in ſo ſhort a time, from the produce of 
the earth, as in the Weſt Indies. The produce of a few good ſeaſons 
generally provides againſt the ill effects of the worſt, as the planter is 


ure of a ſpeedy and profitable market for his produce, which has a rea- 


dier ſale than perhaps any other commodity in the world. 

Large plantations are generally under the care of a manager, or chief 
overſeer, who has commonly a falary of 1501, a year, with overfeers un- 
der him in proportion to the greatneſs of the plantation; one to about 
thirty negroes, with a falary of about 401: Suck plantations, too, have 
a ſurgeon at a kxed ſalary, employed to take care of the negroes which 
belong to it. But the conrſe which is the leaſt troubleſome to the 
owner of the eſtate is, to let the land, with all the works, and the ſtock 
of cattle and flaves, to a tenant, who gives ſecurity for the payment of 
rent, and the keeping up repairs and ftock. The eftate is generally 
eſtmated to ſuch a tenant at half the net produce of the. beit years. 
Such fenants, if induſtrious and frugal men, ſoon make good eſtates for 
themſelves. | | | 

The negroes in the plantations are ſubſiſted at a very eaſy rate. This 
is generally by allotting to each family of them a ſmall portion of land, 
and allowing them two days in the week, Saturday and Sunday, to cul- 


tivate it: ſome are ſubſiſted in this manner, bat others find their ne- 
groes a certain portion of Guinea and Indian corn, and to ſome a falt 


herring, or a ſmall portion of bacon or ſalt pork, a day. All the reſt of 
the charge conſiſts in a cap, a ſhirt, a pair of breeches, and a blanket ; 
and the profit of their labour yields 101, or 121: annually. The price, 
of men negroes, upon their firſt arrival, is from 30 to 361. women and 
grown boys 508. leſs : but ſuch negro families as are acquainted with 
the buſineſs of the iſlands generally bring above 40l. upon an average 


one with another; and there are inſtances of a ſingle negro man, expert 
in dulineſs, bringing 150 guineas; and the wealth of a planter is gene- 


rally computed from the number of flaves he poſſefles. | 
To particulariſe the commodities proper for the Weſt-India market, 
would be to enumerate all the neceflaries, conyeniences, and luxuries 


or life; for they have nothing of their own but cotton, coffee, tropical 


fruits, tpices, and the commodities T have already mentioned. 

raders there make a very large profit upon all they fell; but from 
the numerous ſhipping conftantly arriving from Europe, and a conti- 
_ lucceiſion of new adventurers, each of whom carry out more or 
dis as a venture, the Weſt-India market is frequently overſtocked; mo- 
ney muſt be raiſed, and goods are ſometimes {old at prime coſt or un- 
1 But thoſe who can afford to ſtore their goods, and wait for a better 
ne acquire fortunes equal to any of the planters. All kinds of 
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muicrafiſmen, eſpecially carpenters, bricklayers, braziers, and coopers, - 
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get very great eneouragement. But it is the misfortune of the Wen 
Indies, that phyficians and ſurgeons even outdo the planter and mer. 
chant in accumulating riches. | | 
The preſent ſtate of the population in the Britiſh Weſt Indies ap. 
pears to be about 65,000 whites, and 455,000 blacks. There is like. 
wiſe in cach of the iflands a conſiderable number of mixed blood, and 
native blacks of free condition. In Jamaica they are reckoned at 


10,000; and they do not fall ſhort of the ſame number in all other i{land; 


collectively taken. The whole inhabitants, therefore, may properly be 
divided into four great clafles : 1. European whites ; 2. Creole or native 
whites ; 3. Creoles of mixed blood and free native blacks ; 4: Negroes in 
a ſtate of ſlayery. | | | 5 
The iſlands of the Weſt Indies lie in the form of a bow, or ſemicir- 
cle, ſtretching almoſt from the coaſt of Florida north, to the river Oro- 
noque, in the main Continent of South America. Some call them the 
Caribbees, from the firſt inhabitants; though this is a term that moit 
geographers confine to the Leeward Iflands. Sailors diftinguith them 
into Windward and Leeward Iſlands, with regard to the utual courlcs 
of ſhips, from Old Spain, or the Canaries, io Carthagena, or New Spait 
and Portobello, —The geographical tables and maps diſtinguiſh them 
into the great and little Antilles. | 


JAMAICA.] This ifland, which is the firft belonging to Great Bri- 


| tain, and alſo the mott important that we arrive at after leaving Florida. 
lies between the 75th and 79th degrees of weſt longitude from Londen, 


and between 17 and 18 north latitude. From the eaſt and weſt it is in 


length about 140 miles, and in the middle about 60 in breadth, grov- 


ing leſs towards each end, in the form of an egg. It lies near 4500 
miles fouth-weſt of England. | | | 

This ifland is interſected with a ridge of ficep rocks, heaped by the 
frequent earthquakes in a ſtupendous manner upon one another. Theſe 
rocks, though containing no 101i on their furtace, are covered with 3 
great variety of beautiful trees, flouriſhing in a perpetaal ſpring ; ther 
are nourithed by the rains which often fall, or the miſts which conti— 
nually brood on the mountains, and which, their root penetrating the 
crannies of the rocks, induſtrioufly ſeek ont for their own tupport. From 
the rocks iſtue a vaſt number of ſmall rivers of pure wholeſome waters, 
which tumble down in cataracts, and, together with the ſtupendou 
height of the mountains, and the bright verdure of the trees through 
which they flow, form a moſt deiighttul landſcape. On each fide of this 
chain of mountains are ridges of. lower ones, which diminiſh as they 
remove from it. On thete cottee grows in great plenty. The valich; 
or plains between thoſe ridges are level beyond what is ordinary in molt 
other countries, and the 101] is prodigioutly fertile. 

The longeſt day in tummer 1s about thirteen hours, and the ſhorteſt 
in winter about eleven; but the moſt uſual divifions of the ſeaſons in 
the Weſt Indies are into tbe dry and wet feafons. The air of this 
illand is, in moſt places, exceſſively hot, anLunfavourable to Europcan 
conſtitutions ; but the cool ſea-breezes, which ſet in every morning dt 
ten o'clock, render the heat more tolcrable: and the air upon the hig 
grounds is temperate, pure, and cooling. It lightens almoſt every night; 
but without much thunder, which, when it happens, is very terr bie, and 
roars with atlonithing londneſs; and the lightning in theſe violent ſtorms 
treanently does great damage. In February or March they exper 
earthquakes, of which we ſhzl ſpeak hereafter. During the months of 
May aud October, the rains are extremely violent, and continue ſome- 


wer Non. | =: 047 


times for a fortnight together. In the plains are found ſeveral ſalt 
fountains; and in the mountains, not far from Spaniſh Town, is a hot 
bath, of great medicinal virtues. It gives relief in the dry belly-ach, 
which, excepting. the bilious and yellow fever, is one of the molt ter- 
rible endemial diftempers of Jamaica. „ | 

Sugar is the greateſt and moſt valuable production of this iſland. Co- 
coa was formerly cultivated in it to a great extent. It produces alſo gin- 
ger, and the pimento, or, as it is called, Jamaica pepper; the wild ein- 
namon-tree, whole bark is ſo uſeful in medicine; the manchineel, whoſe 
fruit, though uncommonly delightful to the eye, contains one of the 
worſt poiſons, in nature; the mihogany, in ſuch uſe with our cabinet- 
makers, and of the moſt valuable quality; but this wood begins to wear 
out. and of late is very dear. Excellent cedars, of a large fize and dur- 
able; the cabbage tree, remarkable for the hardneſs of its wood, which 
: | when dry is incorruptible, and hardly yields to any kind of tool; the 
palma, affording oil, much eſteemed by the ſavages, both in food and 


. medicine; the ſoap-tree, whoſe berries anſwer all purpoſes of waſhing; 
5 the mangrove and olive-bark, uſeful to tanners; the fuſtic and red- 
in | wood to the dyers; and lately the logwood. The indigo plant was for- 
01 merly much cultivated ;, and the cotton tree is ſtill ſo. No ſort of Eu- 

| ropean grain grows here; they have only maize or Indian corn, Guinea 


corn, peas of various kinds, but none of them refcrabling ours, with 
la, | variety of roots. Fruits, as has been already obſerved, grow in great 


IN plenty; citrons, Seville and China oranges, common and ſweet lemons, 
10 limes, ſhadocks, pomegranates, mamees, ſourſops, papas, pine- apples, 
W. cuſtard apples, ſtar-apples, prickly pears, allicada pears, melons, pom- 
00 pions, gnavas, and ſeveral. kinds of berries, alſo garden-ſtuffs in great 
plenty, and good. The cattle bred on this ifland are but few; their 
the beet is tough and Jean ; the mutton and lamb are tolerable; they have 
e1e great plenty of hogs ; many plantations have hundreds of them, and 
h their feth is exceedingly ſweet and delicate. Their horſes are ſmall, 
hey mettleſome, and hardy, and, when well made, generally ſell for 30l. or 
nil 40l. ſterling. Jamaica likewiſe ſupplies the apothecary with guaiacum, 
the larſaparilla, china, caſſia, and tamarinds. Among the animals are the 
rom land and fea turtle, and the alligator. Here are ali ſorts of fowl, wild 
ters, ind tame, and in particular more parrots than in any of the other iflands; 
gow deſides parroquets, pelicaus, ſnipes, teal, Guinea hens, geeſe, ducks, 
men and turkeys ;\.the humming-bird, and a great variety of others. The 
{thi mers and bays abound with fiſh. The mountains breed numberleſs 
they adders, and other noxious animals, as the fens and marthes do the guana 
mich; and the gallewaſp; but theſe laſt are not venomous. Among the inſects 
moll are the ciror, or chegoe, which eats into the nervous or membranous 
parts of the fleth of the negroes ; and the white people are ſometimes 
orteſ plagued with them. ITheſe inſects get into any part of the body, but 
ns 9, chiefy the legs and feet, where they brecd in great numbers, and ſhut 
chi incmielves up in a bag. As ſoon as the perſon feels them, which is not 
oper ah perhaps till a week after they have been in the body, they pick them out 
ing A With a needle, or point of a penknife, taking care to deftroy the bag en- 
: lige tirt)y, that none of the breed, which are like nits, may be left behind. 
1 he's ſometimes get into the toes, and eat the fleth to the very bone. 
a = 3 als ifland was originally a part of the Spanith empire in America. 
I *rerai deſcents had been mage upon it by the Engliſh, prior to 1656; 
yy at it was not till this vear that Jamaica was reduced under our. domi- 


Gund! _ Cromwell had fitted out a ſquadron, under Penn and Venables, . 
reduce the Spaniſh ifland of Hiſpaniola, but there this ſquadron was 
5 32 | | a 
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unſucceſsful. The commanders, of their own accord, to atone far thiz 


misfortune, made a deſcent on Jamaica, and, having carried the capital, 
St. Jago, ſoon compelled the whole iſland to ſurrender. Ever ſince it 


has been ſubject to the Engliſh, and the government of it is one of the 
richeſt places, next to that of Ireland, in the diſpoſal of the crown, the 
ſtanding ſalary being 2,5001. per annum, and the aſſembly commonly 
voting the governor as much more; which, with the other perquiſites 
make it on the whole little inferior to 10,0001. per annum. | 

We have already obſerved, that the government of all the American 
lands is the ſame, namely, that kind which we have formerly deſcribed 


under the name of a royal government. Their religion too is univer- 


ſally of the church of England; though they have no biſhop, the biſhop 
of London's commillary being the chief religious magiſtrate in tho 

arts. | 

About the beginning of this century, it was computed, that the nnm- 
ber of whites in Jamaica amounted to 60,000, and that of the negroe 
to 120,000. At preſent the inhabitants are ſtated at 30,000 whites, 
10,000 freed negroes and people of colour, and 250,000 negro tlaves, 

Indigo was once very nuch cultivated in Jamaica, and it enriched 
the iſland to ſo great a degree, that in the pariſh of Vere, whore this 
drug was chiefly cultivated, they are ſaid to have had no leſs than 300 
gentlemen's coaches ; a number perhaps even the whole iſſand excenb; 
not-at this day; and there is great reaſon to believe, that there were 
many more perſons of property in Jamaica formerly than there are now, 
though perhaps they had not thoſe vaſt fortunes which dazzle us in ſaci 
2 manner at preſent. However, the Jamaicans were undoubtedly very 
numerous, until reduced by earthquakes, and by terrible epidemical 
diſeaſes, which ſwept away vaſt muititudes. The decreaſe of inha- 
bitants, as well as the decline of their commerce, ariſes from the difficul- 


ties to which their trade is expoſed, of which they do not fail to com- 


plain to the court of Great Britain; that as they are of late deprived ot 
the moſt beneficial part of their trade, the carrying of negroes and dry 
goods to the Spanith coaft ; the low value of their produce, whien ther 
aſcribe to the great improvements the French make in their ſugar co- 
lonies, who are enabled to underſell them by the lowneſs cf their duties; 
and the trade carried on from Ireland and the northern colonies to the 
French and Dutch iſlands, where they pay no duties, and are ſapplicd 
with goods at an eaſier rate. Some of theſe complaints, which equally 
affect the other iflands, have been heard, and ſome remedies applied; 
others remain unredrefled. Both the logwood trade, and this contra: 
band, have been the ſubjects of much contention, and the cauſe of 4 
war between Great Britain and the Spaniſh nation. | 
Port Royal was formerly tie capital of Jamaica. It ſtood upon the 
point of a narrow neck of land, which, towards the ſea, formed part 
of the border of a very tine harbour of its own name. The convemen 
of this harbour, which was capable of containing a thouſand 1 
large ſhips, and of fach depth as to allow) them to load and unload a 
the greateſt eaſe, indnced the inhabitants to build their capital on th 
ipct, though the place was a hot dry ſand, and produced none of the 
neceſſaries of life, not even freſh water. But the advantage of its hat: 
bour, and the reſort of pirates, made it a place of great confideration 
Theſe pirates were called Buccaneers ; they fought with an inconfider- 
ate bravery, and then ſpent their fortune in this capital with an ineo! 
ſiderate diſſipation. About the beginning of the year 1092, no place, 
for its fize, could be compared to this town for trade, wealth, and an 
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entire corruption of manners. In the month of June, in this year, an 
earthquake, which ſhook the whole iſland to the foundations, totally 
overwhelmed this city, fo as to leave, in one quarter, not even the 


; ſmalleſt veſtige remaining, In two minutes, the earth opened and ſwal- 
: lowed up nine tenths of the houtes, and two thouſand people. The 
7 water guſhed out from the openings of the earth, and tumbled the peo · 
5 ple on heaps; but ſome of them had the good fortune to catch hold of 

| beams and rafters of houſes, and were afterwards ſaved by boats. Se- 
n veral ſhips were caſt away in the harbour, and the Swan frigate, which 


Fl lay in the dock to careen, was carried over the tops of finking houſ-s, 
and did not overſet, but afforded a retreat to ſome hundreds of people, 


4 who ſaved their lives upon her. An officer, who was in the town at 
le this time, ſays, the earth opened and ſhut very quick in ſome places, 
and he faw- ſeveral people fink down to the middle, and others ap- 
n- peared with their heads juſt above ground, and were ſqucezed to death. 
103 At Savannah, above a thouſand acres were ſunk, with the houſes and 
es, people in them; the place appearing for ſome time like a lake, was after- 
wards dried np, but no hontes were ſeen, In tome parts mountains 
jel were ſplit; and at one place a plantation was removed to the diſtance 
5 of a mile. They again rebuilt the city; but it was a ſecond time, ten 
00 years after, deſtroyed by a great fire. The extraordinary convenience 
a of the harbour tempted them to build it once more; and once more, in 
ere 1722, was it laid in rubbiſh by a hurricane, the moſt terrible on record. 
W, duch repeated calamities ſeemed to mark out this. place as a devoted 
ack ipot ; the inhabitants, theretore, reſolved to fortake it for ever, and to 
ory refide at the oppoſite bay; where they built Kingfton, which is lately _ 
ical become the capital of the iſland. It conſiſts of upwards of one thou- 
he. land houſes, many of them handſomely built, and, in the taſte of theſe 
cul- iſlands, as well as the neighbouring continent, one ſtory high, with por- 
om- ticoes, and every conveniency for a comfortable habitation in that cli- 
q of mate. Not tar from Kingſton ſtands St. Jago de la Vega, a Spaniſh 
ary town, which, though at preſent interior to Kingfton, was once the ca- 
they pital of Jamaica, and is ftill the feat of government, and the place 
F co- where the courts of juſtice are held. | | 7 
ties; On the 3d of October, 1780, was a dreadful hurricane, which almoſt 
| the overwhelmed the little ſea port town of Sayanna-la-Mar, in Jamaica, 
plied and part of the adjacent country. Very few houſes were left ſtanding, 
nally and a great number of lives were loſt. Much damage was alſo done, 
lied; and many perſons periſhed, in other parts of the iſland. _ 
ntra- Ihe number of white inhabitants in this ihand in 1787 was 30,000; 
of 2 Ireed negroes 10,000; maroons 1409 ; andflaves 259,000 ; in all 304,000. 
The valne of this ifland as Britiſh property is eſtimated as follows; 
n the 250,000 negroes, at 501. ſterling cach, twelve millions and a half; the 
{ part landed and perfanal property, aud buildings to which they are appurte- 
jency nant, twenty-five millions more; the houſes and property in the towns, 
ail of aud the veſſels employed in trade, one million and a half; in all thirty- 
"ad at ane millions. The exports of Jamaica for one year, ending the 5th of 
n this January, 1788, amounted in ſterling money to { 2. 136,442. 175 34. 
F the In 1757, the exports to the United States amounted to . 60, 095. 185. 
3 hare and importations from the United States to the value of 90,0001, 
ation. The whole produce of the ifſand may be reduced to theſe heads: 
fider- Firſt, lugars, of which article was exported to Great Britain in 1787, 
con. 3 ewt. In 1790, 1,185,519 c wt. Moſt of this goes to London, 
place, vniftol, and Glaſgow, and ſome part of it to North America, in return 
nd an tar the beet, pork, cheeſe, corn, peas, ſtaves, planks, pitch, and tar, 
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which they have from hence. Second, rum, of which they export about 
four thoutand puncheons. The rum of this iſland is generally eſteemed 
the beſt, aud is the moſt uſed in Great Britain. Third, nlaſles, in 
which they make a great part of their returns for New England, where 
there are vaſt diſtilleries. All theſe are the produce of the grand ſtaple, 
the ſugar- cane. According to the late teſtimony of a reſpectable plant: 
er in Jamaica, that iſland has 280,000 acres in canes, of which 210000 
are annually cut, and make from 68 to 70,000 tons of ſugar, and 
4,200,000 gallons of rum. Fourth, cotton, of which they ſend out two 
thouſand bags. The indigo, formerly much cultivated, is now incon- 
fiderable ; but ſome cocoa and coffee are exported, with a-confiderable 
quantity of pepper, ginger, drugs for dyers and apothecaries, ſweet- 
meats, mahogany, and manchineel planks. But ſome of the moſt con- 
ſiderable articles of their trade are with the Spaniſh continent of New 
Spain and Terra Firma; for in the former they cut great quantities of 
logwood ; and both in the former, and latter, they carry on a vaſt and 
profitable trade in negroes, and all kinds of European goods. Anderen 
in time of war with Spain, this trade between Jamaica and the Spaniſh 
main goes on, which it will be impoſſible for Spain to ſtop, Whilſt it!s 
fo profitable to ihe Britiſh merchant, and whilit the Spamith officers, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, ſhow ſo great a reſpect to preſents pro- 
perly made. Upon the whole, many of the people of Jamaica, whilk 
they appear to live in ſuch a ſtate of luxury, as in moit other places 
leads to beggary, acquire great fortunes, in a manner inſtantiy. [heir 
equipages, their clothes, their furniture, their tables, all bear the tokens 
of the greateſt wealth and profuſion imaginable. This obliges all the 
treaſure they receive to make but a very thort ſtay, being hardly more 
than ſutRcient to anſwer the calls of their necetlity and luxury on Europe 
and North America. . . 
On Sundays, or court time, gentlemen wear wigs, and appear very 
gay in coats of fik, and veſts trimmed with flver. At other umes they 
generally wear only thread ſtockings, linen drawers, a vett, a elan 
cap, and a bat upon it. Men ſervants wear a coarſe linen frock, wich 
buttons at the neck and hands, long trowters of the fame, and a, check 
ſhirt. Ihe negroes, except thoſe who attend gentlemen, who hav 
them drefied in their own livery, have once a year Oſunburghs, anc 4 
blanket for cloathing, with a cap or hondkerchief for the head. The 
morning habit of the ladies is a looſe night-gown. carcleſsiy wrapped 
about them; before dinner they put off their deſhabille, and appear Wil 
a good grace in all the advantage of a rich and becoming dreis. 5 
The common drink of perſons in affluent circumitances is Madel 
wine mixed with Mater. Ale and claret are extravagantly dear; and 
London porter ſells for a ſhilling per bottle. But the general dri, 
eſpecially among thote of inferior rank, is rum punch, which they ca 
Kill-devil, becauſe, being frequently drank. to excets, ſt heats the bleed, 
and brings on fevers, which iv a tew hours fend them to the 8 
eſpecially thoſe who are juſt come to the iſland; which is the realun tn 
ſo many die here upon their firſt arrival. | 5 
Engliſh money is ſeldom ſeen here, the current coin being. enten 
Spanith. There 1> ny place where filver is fo plentiful, or has a quicker 
circulation. Lou cannot dine for Jets than a piece of eight, aud e 
common rate of boarding is three pounds per week; though in s 
markets, beef, pork, fowl, and fiſh, may be bought as cheap #5 1 
London; but mutton ſells at nine-pence per pound. 
Learuing is here at à very low ebb; there are indeed fone gentlenien 
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gell verſed in literature, and who ſend their children to Great Britain, 


where they have the advantage of a polite and liberal education; but the 
bulk of the people take little care to improve their minds, being gene- 
rally engaged in trade or riotous dithpation. 25 


The miſery and hardſhips of the natives are truly pitiable ; and though | 


great care is taken to make them propagate, the ill- treatment they re- 
ceive ſo ſhortens their lives, that, inſtead of increaſing by the courſe of 
nature, many thouſands are annually imported to the Weſt Indies, to 
ſupply the place of thoſe who pine and die with the hardſhips they un- 
dergo. It is ſaid, that they are ſtubborn and untractable for the moſt part, 
and that they muſt be ruled with a rod of iron; but they ought not to 
be cruſhed with it, or to be thought a ſort of beaſts, without fouls, as 


ſome of their maſters or overſeers do at preſent, though ſome of theſe 


tyrants are themielves the dregs of this nation, and the refuſe of the 
Jails of Europe. Many of the negroes, however, who fall into the 
hands of gentlemen of humanity, find their ſituations eaſy and comfort- 
able; and it has been obſerved, that in North America, where in gene- 
ral theſe poor wretches are better uſed, there is a leſs waſte of negroes, 
they live longer, and propagate better. And it ſeems clear, from the 
whole courſe of hiftory, that thoſe nations which have behaved with the 
greateſt humanit« to their flayes were always beſt ſerved, and ran the 
leaſt hazard from their rebellions.— The flaves, on their firſt arrival 
from the coaſt of Guinea, are expoſed naked to fale ; they are then ge- 
neraily very fimple and innocent creatures, but they ſoon become 
rognith enough; and, when they come to be whipped, excuſe their 
faules by the example of the whites. They believe every negro re- 
torns to his native country after death. This thought is ſo agreeable, 
that it cheers the poor creatures, and renders the burthen of life eaſy, 
which would otherwiſe, to many of them, be quite intolerable.— 
They look on death as a blefling, and it is ſurpriſing to ſee with what 
courage and intrepidity ſome of them meet it; they are quite tranſport- 
ed to think their ſlavery is near at an end, that they ſhall reviſit their 
native ſhore, and fee their old friends and acquaintance, When a ne- 
gro is about to expire, his fellow-flaves kiſs him, and with him a good 
zourney, and fend their hearty good wiſhes to their relations in Guinea, 
they make no lamentations; but with a great deal of joy inter his body, 
believing he is gone home and happy. ES Es 
_ 8ARBADOES.] This iſland, the moſt eaſterly of all the Caribbees, 
5 ftnated in fifty-nine degrees wett long. and thirteen degrees north lat. 
itt twenty-cuve miles in length, and in breadth fourteen. When the 
Engliſh, ſome time after the year 1625, firſt landed here, they found it 
the moſt fut age and deſtitute place they had hitherto vitited. It had not 
e leaſt appearance of ever having been peopled even by ſavages. 
There was no kind of beaſts of paiture or of prey, no fruit, no herb, 
nor root, fit for ſupporting the life of man. Yet ns the climate was ſo 
Food, and the foil appeared fertile, ſome gentlemen of ſmall fortunes 
in England reſolved to become adventurers thither. The trees were to 
lac, and of a wood fo hard and ftabborn, that it was with great diffi- 
culty they could clear as much ground as was neceſſary for their ſubſilt- 
ence. By unremitting perſeverance, however, they brought it to yield 
them a tolerable ſupport; and they found that cotton and indigo agreed 
well with the foil, and that tobacco, which was beginning to come into 
Fepufe in england, anſwered tolerably. Theſe proſpects, together with 
duc Uſputes between the king and parliament, which were beginning to 
break out in Lugläud, induced many new adveniurers to tranſport 
24 
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themſelves into this iſland. And what is extremely remarkable, { 5764 
was (he increaſe of people in Barbadoes, twenty-five years after its fir} 
ſettlement, that in 1650 it contained more than 50,000 whites, and a 
much greater number of negroes and Indian ſlaves; the latter they ac. 
quired by means not at all to their honour; for they ſeized upon all 
thoſe unhappy men, without any pretence, in the neighbouring itlands, 
and carried them into flavery : a practice which has rendered the Ca- 
ribbee Indians irreconcileable to ns ever ſince. They had begun, 1 
little before this, to cultivate ſugar, which ſoon rendered them extreme. 
Iy wealthy. The number of the flaves therefore was ſtill augmented: 
and in 1670, it was ſuppoſed that their number amounted to 100.900, 
which, together with 50,000, make 150,000 on this ſmall ſpot; a de- 
gree of population unknown in Holland, in China, or any other par 
of the world moſt renowned for numbers, At this time Barbadoes em- 
ployed 400 fail of ſhips, one with another, of 150 tons, in their trade. 
Their annual exports, in ſugar, indigo, ginger, cotton, and citroen. 
water, were above 350,000). and their circulating caſh at home was 
200, 000l. Such was the increaſe of population, trade, and wealth, in 
the courſe of fifty years. But ſince that time th's iſland has been much 
on the decline; which is to be attributed partly to the growth of the 
French fugar colonies, and partly to our own eſtabliſhments in the 
neighbouring iſles. In 1789, the numbers were 16,167 whites; 838 
free people of colour; and 62.115 negroes. Their commerce coi:filts 
in the ſame articles as formerly, though they deal in them to leſs extent. 
The capital is Bridgetown, where the governor reſides, whoſe employ- 
ment is ſaid to be worth 5000!. per annum. They have a college 
founded and well endowed by colonel Codrington, who was a native of 
this ifland. Barbadoes, as well as Jamaica, has ſuffered much by hur- 
ricanes, fires, and the plagne. On the 10th of October 1780, a dread- 
ul hurricane occaſioned vaſt devaſtation in Barbadoes, great numbers of 
dweilings were deſtroyed, not one houſe in the iſland was wholly free 
from damage, many perſons were buried in the rains of the buildings, 
and many more were driven into the ſea, and there perithed. | 
Sr. CHRISTOPHER's.} This iſland, commonly called by the failors 
St. Kitt's, is ſituated in fixty-three degrees welt long. and ſeventcen de- 
grees north lat. about fourteen Jeagnes from Antigua, and is Went 
miles long and ſeven broad. It has its name from the famous Chrito- 
pher Columbus, who diſcovered it for the Spaniards. That nation, 
however, abandoned it, as unworthy of their attention: and in 1029, 
it was ſettled by the French and Engliſh conjunctly; but entirely cedec 
to us by the peace of Utrecht. Beſides cotton, ginger, and the hs 
ca} fruits, it generally produces near as much ſugar as Barbadces, aue 
| ſometimes quite as much. It is computed that this iſland contains 0000 
whites, and 36,000 negroes. - In February, 1782, it was taken by tho 
French, but was reſtored again to Great Britain by the late treaty 0 
Fi eace. | DOT, 3 85 | 
73} ANTIGUA.] Situated in fixty-one degrees weſt long. and 17 deg; 
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3 north lat. is of a circular form, near twenty miles over every Way” 1 
11 - iſland, which was formerly thought uſcleſs, has now got the ſtart of oy 
reſt of the Engliſh harbours, being the beſt and ſafeſt as a CE Te 
: and an eſtabliſhinent for the royal navy; but St. John's is the port ff 
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„ greateſt trade: and this capital, which, before the fire in 1709, \ 
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5 jarge and wealthy, is the ordinary ſeat of the governor of the Lecu 5 
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„ Iſlands. In 1774, the white inhabitants in Antigua of all ages and 40A 
be | Were 2,590, and the enflayed negroes 37,808. | 
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NEVIS AND MONTSERRAT.) Two ſmall ilands, lying between 


St. Chriſtopher's and Antigua, neither of them exceeding eighteen 
miles in circumference. In the former of theſe iſlands the preſent num- 
ber of whites is ſtated not to exceed fix hundred, while the negroes 
amount to about ten thouſand ; a diſproportion which neceſſarily con- 
rerts ll fuch white men as are not exempted. by age and decrepitude 
into a well- regulated militia, among which there is a troop confifting of 


fifty horſe, well mounted and accoutred. Engliſh forces, on the Britith 


eftabliſkment, they have none. The inhabitants of Montterrat amount 
to 1,300 whites, and about 10,000 negroes, The ſoil in theſe iſlands 
is pretty much alike, light and ſandy, but, notwithſtanding, fertile in 
a high degree; and their principal exports are derived from the ſugar- 
cane, Both were taken by the French in the year 1782, but reſtored 
at the peace. | LS | 
BARBUDA.] Situated in eighteen degrees north lat. and ſixty- two 
weſt long. thirty-five miles north of Antigua, is twenty miles in length, 
and twelve in breadth. It is fertile, and has an indifferent road for 
ſhipping. but no direct trade with England. The inhabitants are chief- 
Iy employed in huſbandry, and raifing freſh proviſions for the uſe of the 
neighbouring iſles. It belongs to the Codrington family, and the inha- 
bitants amount to about 1500. | | | 
ANGUILLA.} Situated in nineteen deg. north lat. ſixty miles north- 
weſt of St. Chriſtopher's, is about thirty miles long and ten broad. 
This iſland is perfectly level, and the climate nearly the ſame with that 
of Jamaica. —The inhabitants, who are not numerous, apply themſelves 
to huſhandry, and feeding of cattle. po | 
DOMINICA.] Situated in fxteen deg. north lat. and in ſixty-two 
weft. long. lies about half way between Guadaloupe and Martinico. It 
is near twenty-eight miles in length, and thirteen in breadth : it got its 
name from being diſcovered by Columbus on a Sunday. The ſoil of 
this iſland is thin, and better adapted to the rearing of coffee than ſugar; 
but the ſides of the hills bear the fineſt trees in the Weſt Indies, and the 
iſland is well ſupplied with rivulets of. fine water. The Freneh have 
always oppoſed our ſettling here, becauſe it muſt cut off their commu- 
- nication, in time of war, between Martinico and Guadaloupe. How- 
ever, by the peace of Paris, in 1703, it was ceded in expreſs terms to 
the Engliſh; but we have derived little advantage from this conqueſt, 
the iſland being, till lately, no better than a harbour for the natives of 
the other Caribbecs, who, being expelled their own ſettlements, have 
taken refuge here. But on account of its ſituation between the princi- 
pal French ifands, and Prince Rupert's Bay being one of the moſt ca- 


_ pacious in the Weſt Indies, it has been judged expedient to form Do- 


minica into a government of iifelf,, and to declare it a free port. It 
was taken by the French in 1778; but was reftored again to Great Bri- 
tain by the late Peace. g | 

ST. VINCENT.] Situated in thirteen deg. north lat. and 61 deg. 
weſt long. fifty miles north-weſt of Barbadoes, thirty miles ſouth of St. 
Lucia, is about twenty-four miles in length, and eighteen in breadth. 
It is extremely fruitful, being a black mould upon a ſtrong loam, the 
moſt preper for the raiſing of ſugar. Indigo thrives here remarkably 
wel, but this article js leſs cultivated than formerly throughout the 


Weſt Indies Many of the inhabitants are Caribbeans, and many here 
are allo fugitives from Barbadoes and the other iflands. The Carib- 


beans were treated with ſo much injuſtice and barbarity, after this iſland 
came into poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, to whom it was ceded by the peace 
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in 1703, that they greatly c e e towards enabling the French 1, 
get poſſe ſiion of it again in 1779; but it was reſtored to Great Britain 
by the treaty of 1783. 

GRANADA AN DO Tux GR RANADINES.] Granada is ſituated in 
twelve deg. north lat. and ſixty-two deg, weſt long. about thirty leagues 
fouth-welt of Barbadoes, and aimoſt the ſame diſtance north of Ney 
Anda:nfia, or the Spaniih Main. This iſland is ſaid to be thi rty miles 


in length, and fiiteen in breadth. Eupen has proved, that the {oil 


is extremely proper for producing ſugar, coffee, tobacco, and indigo; 
and upon the whole it carries with it all the appearance of becoming ax 
Hourithing a colony as aby in the Weſt Indies of its dimenſions, A 
lake on the top of a hill, in the middle of the iſland, ſupplies it plenti- 
fully with fine rivers, which adorn and fertiliſe it. Several bays and 
harbours lie round the iſland, ſome of which may be fortified with great 
advantage; which renders it very convenient for ſhipping ; and it is not 
ſubject to hurricanes. St. George's bay has a ſandy bottom, and js ex- 
tremely capacious, but open. In its harbour or careening place, one 
hundred large veſtels may be moored with perfect ſafety. This iſland 
was long the theatre of bloody wars between the native Indians end the 
French, during which theſe handful of Caribbees defended themſcirc; 
with the moſt reſolute bravery. In the laſt war but one, when Gra- 


nada was attacked by the Engliſh, the French inhabitants, who were 


not very namerous, were ſo amazed at the reduction of Guadgloupe ond 
Murtinico, that they loſt all ſpirit, and ſarrendered without making ihe 
leaſt oppoſition ; and the full property of this iſland, together with the 
finall iflands on the north, called the Granadines, which Yield the ſame 
produce, were confirmed to the crown of Great Britain by the treaty of 
Paris, in 1763. But in July, 1779, the French made themſelves ma- 
fters of this Hand, though it was reſtored to Great Britain by the treat 
of 1783. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.] E.: lays of the Weſt-Indian ſugar iſlands, 
lying between the two continents of America. Great Britain plains {e- 
ver al ot“ ers, that are ſeated at the diſtance of ſoine thouſand miles from 


each other in this quarter of the globe, of which we ihall ipeak, accord- 


ing to our method, beginning with the north. 

"New foundland is fituated to the eaſt of the Gulf of St. Lanrence, be 
tween ſorty fix and fifty-two deg. north lat. and between fifty- three and 
fifty nine deg. weit Tony 7, —le parated from Labrador, or New Britain, 
by the Straits of Belleiſſe, and from Canada by the Bay of St. Laurence, 
being 350 m les lo = and 200 broad. The coaſts are extremely ſub- | 
ject to fogs, attended with almoſt continual ſtorms of ſnow and fleet, 
the iky being vinally overcaſt. From the ſoil of this iſland, w bich 15 
rock and barren, we are far from reaping any ſudden or great advan- 
tage, for the cold is long continued and ſevere; and the ſummer heat, 
thongh violent. warms it not enough to produce any thing valuable. 
Howe ever, it is watered by fevera] wood rivers, and has many large and 


g hal bours. his i{l:nd, whenerer the continent ſhall come to fall 


of timber convenient to navigation (which on the ſea coaſt perhaps 13 
no very remote proſpect). it is ſaid, will aitord a large ſupply of maſts, 
yards, and all forts of Inmber for the Wetft-India trade. Bat what at 
preſent it is chiefly valuable for, is the great hibery of cod, carried on 
upon thofe thouls, wit! ich are calied the B: anks of Newfoundland. Great 
Britain and North America, at the loweſt computation, 2nnnally cn 


ploy 3000 fail of ſmell craft in this fifhery : on ward of Which, and on 


More to cure and pack the fiſh, are upware ds of 19,0! —⁰ hands; fo that 
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this £fhery is not only a very valuable branch of trade to the merchant, 
but a ſource of livelihood to to many thoutands of poor people, ard a 
moſt excellent nartery for the royal navy. This fiſhery is computed to 
increaſe the national ſtock 399,0001. a year in gold and filver, remitted 


to us for the cod we tell in the North, in Spain, Portugal. Italy, and 


the Levant. The plenty of cod both on the Great Bank and the leſſer 
ones, which Jie on the eaſt and fouth-eatt of this iſlaud, is inconceivable; 


and not only cod, but ſeveral other ſpecies of fith, are caught there in 


abundance, all of Which are nearly in an equal plenty along the ſhores 
of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New England, and the lle of Cape 
Breton; and very profitable fieries are carried on upon all their coaſts, 
from which we may obſerve, that where cur colomes arc thinly peopled, 
or ſo barren as not to produce any thing from their toil, their coaſts 
make us ample amends, and pour in upon us a wealth of another kiud, 


ant no way inferior to that ariting from the moſt fertile ſoil. 


This iſland, after various diſputes about the property, was entirely 
ceded to England, by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713; but the French 


were lett at liberty to dry their nets on the northern thores of the iſland ; 


and, by the treaty of 1703, they were permitted to fiſh in the Gulf of St. 


Laurence, but with this limitation, that they ſhould not approach with 


in three leagues of any of the coalts belonging to Eu, gland. The ſmall 
lands of St. Pierre and Mic jaclon, ſitua ated to the ſouthward of New- 
foundland, were alſo ceded ba the French, who: an to erect no 
fortifications on thele iſlands, nor to keep more than fifty loldiers to 
enforce the police. By the laſt treaty of peace, the French are to enjoy 
the fiſheries on the north and welt coaſt of the iſland. The chef towns 
in Newfoundland are Flacentia, Bonaviſta, and St. John; but not above 
1000 families remain here in the winter. 

CAPE BRETON.}] This iſland, or rather collection of iflands. called 
by the bench Les Illes de Madame, which lic to contiguous that they are 
commonty e called but one, and comprehended under the name of the 

{and of Cape Breton, lies between for ty-tive and forty-leven deg. 
north lat. and between fiſty-nine and fixty deg. weſt long. from Lon- 
don. It is about one hundred miles in length, and fifty in breadth; 
and is ſeparated from Nova Scotia by a narrow ſtrait, called the Gut of 

Canſo, which is the communication between the Atlantie Ocean and the 
Gulf of St. Laurence. The ſoil is barren, but it las good harbours, 
particularly that of Louiſbourg, which is near four leagues in eircum- 
ference, and has every where fix or ſeven fathoms water. 


The French began a ſettlement in this ifland in 1714, which they 


continued to increale, and fortified it in 172C They were, however, 
difpofletſed | in 1745, by the bravery of the ibobi tants of New England, 
with little afittance from Great Britain; but it was again, by the treaty 
of Aix-la-C hapelle, ceded to the French, who ſpared no expenſe to 
fortiſy and lirengthe en it. Notwithſtanding which, it was again re- 
duced, in 1758, by the Britith troops, under ge -neral Amherſt "and ad- 
ural Bet en, together with a large body of New Fn: glans 4 men, who 
found in that place” two hundred and twenty one pieces of cannon, and 
eplieen mortars, together with a large quantity of ammuniticn and 
Lores ; aud it was coded to the CYOWT of Great Britain by the PSY 1CE of 
790, fince which the fortifications have been blown up, and the town 
of Lovith ours diſmantled. 

ST, JOHN's s.] Situated in the Gulf of St. Laurence, is about fixty 
miles in It ngtn, and thirty or forty broad, and has many fine rivers 5 
aud though lying near Cape Breton and Nova Scotia, has greatly the 
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advantage of both in pleaſantneſs and fertility of ſoil. Upon the re 
duction of Cape Breton, the inhabitants of this iſland, amounting to 
four thouſand, ſubmitted quietly to che Britiſh arms; and, to the dif. 
grace of the French governor there were found in his hoſe ſeveral 
Engliſh ſcalps, which were brought there to market by the ſavages; 
this being the place where they were encouraged to carry on that bar. 
barous and inhuman trade. This iſland was fo weil improve! by the 
French, that it was ſtyled the granary of Canada, which is furniſhed 
with great plenty of corn, as well as bect and pork. It has teveral fine 
Tivers, and a rich foil: Charlotte-town is its capital, and is the ret. 
dence of the heutenant-governor, who is the chief officer in the iflaud. 
The inbabitants are eftimat-d at ahont nve thonſand. | 

BERMUDAS, oR SUMMER ISLANDS. Theſe receive their firf 
name from their being difcoverct! by john Bermudas, a Spaniard ; and 
were called the Summer Ifl:nds, from Sir George Summers, who was 
ſhipwrecked on their rocks in 1909, in his paſlage to Virginia. They 
are ſituated at a valt diſtance from any continent, in thirty-two deg. 
north lat. and in ſixty- H, degrees welt long. Their diſtance from the 
Land's End is compnted to be near 1500 leagues, from the Madeiras 
about 1200, and from Carolina #00. "The Bermudas are but ſmall, not 
containing in all above 20,000 acres ; and are very difficult of acceſs, 
being as Waller the poet. who reſided fone time there, expreſſes it, 
e walled with rocks.” Theair of thee iſlands, which Waller celebrates 
in one of his poems, has been always eſteemed extremely healthful; and 
the beauty and richneſs of the vegetable productions are perfectly de- 
lightful. Though the foil of theſe 1f}:inds is admitably adapted to the 
cultivation of the vine, the chief and only bufineſs of the inhabitants, 
Who conſiſt of about 10,000, is the building and navigating of light 
loops and brigantines, which they employ chiefly in the trade between 
North America and the Weſt Indies. Theſe veſſels are as remarkable 
for their ſwiftneſs, as the cedar, of which they are built, is for its hard 
and durable quality. 

The town of St. George, which is the capital, is ſeated at the bottom 
of a haven in the ifland of the fame name, and is defended with teven 
or eight forts, and ſeventy pieces of cannon. It contains above 1000 
houſes, a bandſome church, and other elegant public buildings. | 

LUCAY's, ox BAHAMA ISLANDS. The Bahamas are fituated to 
the ſouth of Carolina, between twelve and twenty ſeven degrees north 
lat. and ſeyenty-three and cighty-one degrees weſt long. They extend 
along the coaſt of Florida quite down to the Ifle of Cuba; and are laid 
to be 500 in number, ſome of them only mere rocks; but twelve cf 
them are large, fertile, and in nothing different from the ſoil of Caro- 
lina; they are, howe.er, almoſt uninhabited, except Providence, which 
is 200 miles eaſt of the Floridas; though ſome others are larger and more 
fertile, on which the Engliſh have plantations. Between them and the 
continent of Florida is the Gulf of Bahama, or Florida, through which 
the Spaniſh galleons ſail in their paſſage to Europe. Theſe iſlands were 
the firſt fruits of Columbns's diſcoveries ; but they were not known 10 
the Englith till 1697, when captain Seyle, being driven among them in 
his paſſage to Carolina, gave his name to one of them; and being 2 1G 
cond time driven upon it, gave it the name of Providence. The Englith, 
obſerving the advantageous ſituation of theſe iſlands for a check on the 
French and Spaniards, attempted to ſettle them in the reign of Charles =» 
II. Some unlucky incidents prevented this fettlement from being 0 . 
any advantage, and the Iſle of Providence became a harbour for the 
buccancers, or pirates, who for a long time infeſted the American It 
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vigation. This obliged the government, in 1718, to ſend ont captain 
Woods Rogers, with a ticet to diſlodge the pirates, and for making a 
ſettlement. This the captain effected; a fort was erected, and an in- 
dependent company was ſtationed in the iſland. Ever fince this laſt ſet- 
tlement, theſe iſlands have been improving, though they advance but 
lowly. In time of war, people gain conſiderably by the prizes con- 
demned there; and at all times by the wrecks, which are frequent in 
this labyrinth of rocks and ſhelves. The Spaniards captured theſe iflands 
during the laſt war, but they were retaken by a detachment from St. 
Auguſtine, April 7, 1783. 

FALKLAND 18LANDS.]. Leaving the Bahama Ra Weſt-Indian 
nds, we ſhall now proceed along the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of America, as 
{ar as the fifty-ſecond degree of ſouth latitude, where the reader, by 
looking into the map, will perceive the Falkland Iflands fituated near 
the Straits of Magellan, at the utmoſt extremity of South America. 
Falkland Iſlands were firſt diſcovered by Sir Richard Hawkins, in 1594, 
the war "11 of which he named Hawkins Maidenland, in honour of 
queen Elizabeth. The preſent Eugliſh name, Falk land, was probably 
given them by captain Strong, in 1039, and, being adopted by Halley, 
it has from that time been received into our maps. They have occa- 
tioned ſome conteſt between Spain and Great Britain; but being of very 
liitle worth, ſeem to have been filently abandoned by the latter in 1774, 
in order to avoid giving umbrage to the Spaniſh court. 


SPANISH DOMINIONS N NORTH AMERICA. 
EAST any WEST 7 }RIDA, 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. ( | 
Mile. mo | 89. Miles. 


Length 500 | SO and 91 Weſt longitude } 
Breadth 440 at, Renew 1 and 32 North la ititude N Wks 


BOUNDARIES. ] 'Thrs country, which was ccded by Great Britain 
to Spain, by the late treaty of peace, is bounded 


by Grorght on the North; by the Miſſiſſippi on the Weſt; by the Gult 
of Mexico on the South ; and by the. E, han 12 Straits on the Faſt. 


R1vens.] Theſe are the Mitt Fpni, which is one of the fineſt in the 


world, as well as the largeſt ; f. ory including its turnings and windings, 
it is ſuppoſed to run a courle of 4500 miles; but its mouths are in a 
manner choaked up with ſands and thoals, winch deny acceſs to veſſels 
of any conſiderable burthen ; there being, according to Mitchel's map, 


. 
2 


only twelve feet water over the bar (captain Pittman ſays, ſeventeen) at 
the principal entrance. Within the bar there is 100 fathom water r, and 
the channel is every where 3 and the current gentle, except at a 
certain ſcaſon, when, like the Nile, it overflows and becomes extremely 
rapid. It is, except at the entrance already mentioned, every where 
free from ſhoals and cataracts, and navigable for craft of one kind or 
other almoſt to its ſource. The Mobille, the Apalachicola, and St. 


Jan's rivers, are alſo large and noble ſircams. 
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Bays AvD caves.) The principal baja are St. Bernard's, Aſcenſion, 
Mobille, Penſacola, Dauphin, Joteph, 3 Spiritu Santo, and 
Charles Bay. 

The chief capes are Cape Blanco, Samblas, Anclote, and Cape 
Florida, at the extremity of the peninſula. 

Arn AND CLIMATE. | Very various accounts have been given of 
theſe particulars in this country; but that the air of Florida is pure and 
wholeſome, appears from the ſize, vigour, and longevity of the Flori. 
dian Indians, who, in theſe relpects, far exceed their more ſouthern 
neighbours, the Mexicans, 

SOIL, PRODUCTIONS, ANT Eaſt Florida, near the ſea, and forty 

FACE OF THE COUNTRY. (miles back, is flat and ſandy. But ever 
the country round St. Auguftine, in all appearance the worſt in the 
province, is far from being unfruitful; it produces two crops of In- 
dian corn a-year; the garden vegetables are in great perfection ; the 
orange and lemon trecs grow here, without cultivation, to 2 large ſize, 
and produce better fruit than in Spain and Portugal. The inland coun- 
try, towards the hills, is extremely rich and fertile, producing {ponts- 
neouſly the fruits, vegetables, and gums, that are common to Georgia 
and the Carolinas, and i is likewiſe tayourable to the rearing of Europea: 
productions. 

This country alſo produces rice, indigo, ambergris, cochineal, ame- 
thyſts, turquoiſes, lapis lazuli, and other precious ſtones; copper, 
quickſilver, pit-coal, and iron-ore : pearls are alſo found on the coat 
of Florida: mahogany grows on the ſouthern parts of the peninſula, 
but inferior in ſize and quality to that of Jamaica. The animal crea- 
tion are here ſo numerous, that you may purchaſe a good ſaddle horſe 
in exchange for goods of five ſhillings value prime coff; and there are 
inſtances of horſes being exchanged tor a hatchet per head, 

Cuity TowNns.] The chief town in Weſt Florida is Penſacola. 
N. lat. 30-22, W. long 87-20, which is fituated within the bay of the 
fame name, on a ſandy ihore that can only be approached by ſmall vei- 
\ fels. The road is, however, one of the beſt in all the Gulf of Mexico, 
in which veſſels may lie in fafety againſt every kind of wind, being jur- 
rounded by land on every fide. 

St. Auguſtine, the capita] of Eaſt Florida, N. lat. 29- -45, W. Jang; 
11-12, runs along the thore, and is of an oblong form, divided by four 
regular ſtreets, croſſing each other at right angles. The town is forti. 
fied with baſtions, and incloſed with a ditch. "It is likewiſe defended 
by a cattle, which is called Fort St. John; and the whole is furniſhed 
with cannon. At the entrance into the harbour are the north and ſouth 
breakers, which form two channe: 3s, Whoſe bars, at 10 * tides, have eight 
ſeet Water | | 
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NEW MEXICO, mcLvpine CALIFORNIA. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT, | 
| Niles. : | Degrees. Sg. NIIles. 
Length 2000 TY G4 and 120 Weſt longitude. J | 
Breadth 1400 ; DOOR 23 and 43 North laiitade, 100,000 


BOUNDARIES. I BOUNDED by unknown lands on the North; by 
Louiſiana on the faſt; by Old Mexico, and the 
Pacific Ocean, on the South; and by the iame Ocean on the Weſt. 


Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
3 3 SANTA FE, W. lo. 
10 | C | 2 2 
North- eaſt diviſion New Mexico Proper , 104, N. lat. 36: 
South-eaſt diviſion Apacheira = - St. Antonio 
South diviſion SOnora = - - Tnape 
Wettern divifion California, a peninſula, St. Juan 


SOIL AND. CLIMATE.]. Theſe countries, lying for the moſt part 
within the temperate zone, have a climate in many places extremely 
agreeable, and a ſoil productive of every thing, either for profit ordelight. 


| In California, however, the heat is great in ſummer, particularly to- 


wards the ſea-coaſt; but in the inland country the climate is more tem- 
perate, and in winter even cold. 
Facs AND PRODUCE OF THE '.COUNTRY.] The natural hiſtory of 


theſe countries is as yet in its infancy. - The 8. >aniards themſelves know 


little of them, and the little they know they are unwilling to communi- 


cate. It is certain, however, that in general the provinces of New 


Mexico and California are extremely beautiful and pleaſant ; the face 
of the country 1s agreeably varied with plains, interſected by rivers, 
aud adorned wth gentle eminences covered with various kinds of trees, 
tome producing ex 18 fruit. With reſpect to the value of the 5 
gold-mines in thete conutries, nothing poſitive can be aſſer ted. Their 

natural productions are undoubtedly inſuffcient to render them advan- 
tageous colonies to any but the Spaniards, In California there falls in 
the morning a great quantity of dew, Which, ſettling on the role leaves, 


_emdies, and becomes hard like manna, having all the ſweetneſs of 


refined ſugar, without its whiteneſs. Thare is alſo anc ther very ſingu- 


lar production; in the heart of the country ere are plains of falt, 


quite firm, and clear as chryttal, which, coniidering the vaſt quantities 
of fiſh found on its coatis, mi, Int render 1t an 1: waluable act zuiſition to 
any induſtrious nation. | | 
IxuagirTan TS, - HISTORY, GOVE & NMENT, 2 'The Spaniſh Gettin. 
RELIGION, AND COMMERO? {here are comparatively 
weak: though they are inerenſing every day, in proportion as new 
mines are diſcovered. The inhabitants are chiefly Indians, whom the 
Spanith miſſionaries have in many places bronght over to Chriſtianity, 
to à Civilifea life, and to raiſe corn and wine, which they now export 
High largely to Old Mexico. California was diſcovered by Cor: ez, 
2 great conqueror of Mexico; our famous navigator, Sir Francis 
Drak e, took polſeffion of it in 1578, and his : "gut was contirmed by 
© Prives Dal ki ing or chief in the whote country. - Iams title, however, 
me government of Great Britain have not hitherto attempted to vindi- 
eat though Calitor nia is 2duiirebly ſituated for tre de, and an its coaſt 
143 4 pe: ix] ti fhe: ry of ITE It value. The inna "ta nts and government 
Kere dg not aterialh) un rom thoſe of Old Mexico. 
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OLD MEXICO, ox NEW SPAIN. 
SITUATION 1 EXTEN T. 


Miles. 25 Degrecs. 7 Sq. Mites, 
Length 2000 ds and 110 W. long. F ,;. uf 
Breadth 600 | 5 } 8 and 30 N. lat. { pes 


BounDaRIEs.] Boux DED by New Mexico, or Granada, on the 
North; by the Gulf of Mexico, on the North- 


eaſt ; by ＋ erra Firma, on the South-eaſt ; by the Pacific Ocean, on the 


South-welt; containing three augiences, viz. 


Audiences. : Chief Towns. 
1. Galicia, or Guadalajarra - Guadalajarra | 
; | | MeEex1co, W .long. 100. N. lat. 19-54, 
Acapulco 7 
| © 4 0 Vera Cruz 
3. Guatimala - - _- Guatimala*. 


2. Mexico Proper 


Bays.) On the North Sea are the guifs or bays of Mexico, 
Campeachy, Vera Cruz, and Honduras; in the Pacific Ocean, or 
South Sea, are the bays of Micoya and Amapalla, Acapulco, and Sa- 
linas. 8 5 | 
Capks.] Theſe are the Cape Sardo, Cape St. Martin, Cape Condu- 
cedo, Cape Catoche, Cape Honduras, Cape Cameron, and Cape Gra- 
cias Dios, in the North Sea. | | | | 

Cape Marques, Cape Spirito Santo, Cape Corientes, Cape Gallero, 
Cape Blanco,' Cape Buriea, Cape Prucreos, and Cape Mala, in the 
South Sea. | | Ts 5 

Wixps.] In the Gulf of Mexico, and the adjacent ſeas, there are 
ſtrong north winds from October to March, about the full and change 
of the moon. Trade winds prevail every where at a diſtance from 
land within the tropics. Near the coaſt, in the South Sea, they have 
periodical winds, viz. monſoons, and ſea and land breezes, as in Afi, 

SotL AND CLIMATE.) Mexico, lying for the moſt part within the 
torrid zone, is exceſſively pot; and on the eaſtern coaſt, where the 
land is low, marſhy, and conſtantly flooded in the rainy ſeaſons, 1t 3 


likewiſe extremely unwholeſome. The inland country, however, al. 


ſumes a better aſpect, and the air is of a milder temperament ; on the 
weſtern fide the land is not fo low as on the eaſtern, much better in 
quality, and full of plantations. The ſoil of Mexico in general 1s of a 
good variety, and would not refuſe any ſort of grain, were the induſtry 
of the inhabitants to correſpond with their natural advantages. 
PROD Vc.] Mexico, like all the tropical countries, is rather more 
abundant in fruits than in grain. Pine- apples, pomegranates, oranges, 
lemons, citrons, figs, and cocoa- nuts, are here in the greateſt plenty 
and perfection. Mexico produces alſo a prodigious quantity of ſugat, 
eſpecially towards the Gulf of Mexico, and the provinces of Guaxaca 
and Guatimala ;* ſo that here are more ſugar-mills than in any other 
* This city was ſwallowe:! up by an earthquake on the 7th of Tune, 1773, when 
eight thouſand, families inſtantlzß prriſked, New Guatimala is built at ſome dinance, 
and is well inhabited. | | A 
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part of Spaniſh America. Cedar- trees and logwood abound about the 
| bays of Campeachy and Honduras; the maho-tree alſo, which has a 
park with ſuch ſtrong fibres that they twiſt and make ropes of. They 
| have alſo a tree, which is called light-wood, being as light as a cork, 
| of which they make floats to carry their merchandiſe on the ſea-coaſts. 
E But what is conſidered as the chief glory of this country, and what 
| fit induced the Spaniards to form ſettlements upon it, are the mines of 
| cold and filver. Ihe chief mines of gold are in Veragua and New 
| Granada, bordering upon Darien and Terra Firma. Thoſe of filyer, 
which are much more rich, as well as numerous, are found in ſeveral 


5 | parts, but in none ſo much as 1n the province of Mexico. The mines 
he” | of both kinds are always found in the moſt barren and mountainous 
| parts of the country; nature making amends in one reſpect for her de- 
| jects in another. The working of the gold and ſilver mines depends 
en the ſame principles. When the ore is dug out, compounded of ſe- 
veral heterogeneous ſubſtances mixed with the precious metals, it is 
Ti | broken into ſmall pieces by a mill, and afterwards waſhed, by which 
| | means it is diſengaged from the earth, and other ſoft bodies which 
| clung to it, Then it is mixed with mercury, which, of all ſubſtances, 
has the ſtrongeſt attraction for gold, and likewiſe a ſtronger attraction 
| for filver tlran the other ſubſtances which are united with it in the ore. 
00, By means of the mercury, therefore, the gold and ſilver are firſt ſepa- 
Ft | rated from the heterogeneous matter, and then, by ſtraining and evapo- 
da- | ration, they are diſunited from the mercury itſelf, It has been computed 
| that the revenues of Mexico amount to twenty-four millions of our 
His. | money; and it is well known that this, with the other provinces of E 
"oy | Spanith America, ſupply the whole world with filver. The other arti- 
cles next in importance to gold and filver are the cochineal and cocoa. 
6rd, | The former is of the animal kind, and of the ſpecies of the gall inſects. 
the It adheres to the plant called opuntia, and ſucks the juice of the fruit, 
which is of a crimſon colour. It is from this juice that the cochineal 
FR derives its value, which confitts in dyeing all forts of the fineſt ſcarlet, 
nge | crimſon, and purple. It is alſo uſed in medicine as a ſudorifie, and as 
_ | 2 cordial ; and it is computed that the Spaniards annually export no leſs 
ho | than nine hundred thouſand pounds? weight of this commodity to anſwer 
Ih | the purpoſes of medicine and dyeing. The cocoa, of which chocolate 
"ths is made, grows on a tree of a middling fize, which bears a pod about 
the the ſize and ſhape of a cucumber, containing the cocoa. The Spaniſn 
"tis | commerce in this article is immenſe; and ſuch is the general conſumption, 
 af- as well as the external call for it, that a ſmall garden of cocoa-trees is 
"the laid to produce to the owner twenty thouſand crowns a- year. At home 
i i makes a principal part of their diet, and is found wholeſome, nutri- 
of a bons, and ſuitable to the climate. This country likewiſe produces filks, 
afiry but not in fuch quantity as to make any remarkable part of their export. — 
Coon is here in great abundance, and, on account of its lightneſs, is the 
nore men wear of the inhabitants. 3 
15 POPULATION, INHABITANTS, | We have already deſcribed the 
enty I \ COVERNMENT, AND MANNERS. original inhabitants of Mexico, and 
Far, de conquett of that country by the Spaniards. The preſent inhabitants 
xaca 1 be divided into whites, Indians, and negroes. The whites are 
ther either born in Old Spain, or they are Creoles, i. e. natives of Spaniſn 
| America. The former are chiefly employed in government or trade, and 
when hy nearly the ſame character with the Spaniards in Europe; only a | 
ian ce, * greater portion of pride, for they conſider themſelves as entitled | 
; o very high diſtinction as natives of Europe, and look upon the other 
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conſequence, are not at all diſtinguithed for their chaſtity and domeſtic 
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inhabitants as many degrees beneat them. The Creoles have all the 
bad qualities of the Sp-niards;' from whom they are defcended, with. 
out that courage, firmneſs, and patience, which conſtitute the praiſe. 
worthy part of the Spanifh character. Naturally weak and effeminate, 
they dedicate the greateſt part of their lives to loitering/and attire 
pleaſures. Luxurious Without variety or elegance, and expenſive with 
great parade and little convenience. their general character is no more 
than a grave and ſpacious inſignificance. From idleneſs and conſtitu. 
tion their whole buſineſs is amour and intrigue; and their ladies, of 


virtues. The Indians, who, notwithſtanding the devaſtations of the 
firſt invaders, remain in great numbers, are become; by continua! op- 
preſſion and indignity, a dejected, timorous, and miſerable race of 
mortals. The blacks here, like thoſe in other parts of the world, are 
ſtubborn, hardy, and as well adapted for the groſs ſlavery they endure 
as any human creatures can be. ns 1 
Such is the general character of the inhabitants, not only in Mexico, 
but the greateſt part of Spaniſh America, The civil government is ad- 
miniſtered by tribunals, called Audiences, which bear a reſemblance 9 
the old parliaments in France. In theſe courts the viceroy of the king 
of Spain preſides. His employment is the greateſt truſt, and power 
which his catholic majeſty has in his diſpoſal. and is perhaps the richeſt 
government entruſted to any ſubject in the world. The greatneſs of 
the viceroy's office is diminiſhed by the ſhortneſs of its duration. For 
as jealouſy is the leading feature of Spanith politics in whatever regards 
America, no officer is allowed to retain his power for more than thre: 
years; which, no doubt, may have a good effect in ſecuring the au- 
thority of the crown of Spain, but is attended with unhappy conle- 


quences to the miſerable inhabitants, who become a prey to every neu gte 
governor. The clergy are extremely numerous in Mexico, and it has bee 
been computed that prieſts, monks, and nuns of all orders, make up- tal. 
wards of a fifth of all the white inhabitants, both here and in the other WF 3 
parts of Spaniſh America. The people are ſuperſtitions, ignorant, gre: 
rich, lazy, and licentious: with ſuch materials to work upon, it is not Acc 
remarkable that the church ſhould enjoy one-fourth of the revenues 0: 15 

| = WIC 


the whole kingdom. | | | | 
CoMMERCE, CITIES, AND SHIPPING ] The trade of Mexieo conſi!ts | Plate 


of three great branches, which extend over the whole known word. p 
It carries on a traffic with Europe, by La Vera Cruz, fituated on de tains 
Gulf of Mexico; with the Eaſt Indies, by Acapulco on the South der, 

and with South America by the ſame port. Theſe two fea- ports, Vera — 
Cruz and Acapulco, are wonderfully well fituated for the commerce“ : 
purpoſes to which they are applied. It is by means of the former da op 


Mexico pours her wealth over the whole world, and receives in reit“ 
the numberleſs luxuries and neceſſaries which Europe affords to her, d 
which the indolence of her inhabitants will never permit them to a0 
quire for themſelves. To this port the fleet from Cadiz, called the 
Flota, conſiſting of three men of war-as a convoy, and fourteen large 
merchant ſhips, annually arrive about the beginning ot November: | 
Its cargo conſiſts of every commodity and manufacture of Europe, and 
there are few nations but have more concern in it than the Span = 
who ſend out little more than wine and oil. The profit of theſe, * 
the freight and commi ſlion to the merchants, and duty to the king, Wy 
2/moft the only advantages which Spain derives from her America | 


commerce, When all the goods are landed and diſputed o at La Vera 


tween the different parts of the Spaniſh empire in America and the. 


| tits part of the world; for here the principal merchants refide, and the 
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Cruz, the fleet takes in the plate, precious ſtones, and other commodi- 
ties for Europe. Some time in May they are ready to depart. From 
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La Vera Cruz they fail to the Havannah, in the Iſle of Cuba, which is be 
the rendezvous where they meet the galleons, another fleet, which car- f * 
ries on the trade of Terra Firma by Carthagena, and of Peru by Panama 4 

and Porto Bello. When all are collected, and provided with a convoy 17 


neceſlary for their ſafety, they ſteer for Old Spain. 


Acapulco is the ſea-port by which the communication is kept up be- 
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Fatt Indies. About the month of December the great galleon, attend- 
ed by a large ſhip as a convoy, annually arrives here. The cargoes of 
theſe ſhips (for the convoy, though in an under-hand manner, like- 
wiſe carries goods, conſiſt of all the rich commodities and manufa&ures 
of the Eaſt. At the ſi me time the annual ſhip from Lima, the capita! 
of Peru, comes in, and is not computed to bring leſs than two millions 
of pieces of eight in filver, befides quickſilver, and other valuable com- 
wodities, to be laid out in the purehaſe of the galleon's cargoes. Se- 
re al other ſhips, from different parts of Chili and Peru, meet upon the 
ſame occafion. A great fair, in which the commodities of all parts of 
the world are bartered for one another. laſts thirty days. The galleon 
then prepares for her voyage, loaded with filver and ſuch European 
goods as have been thought neceſſary. The Spaniards, though this 
trade be carried on entirely through their hands, and in che very heart 
of their dominions, are comparatively but ſmall gainers by it. For as 
they allow the Dutch, Great Britain, and other commercial tes, to 
furniſh the greater part of the cargo of the flota, fo the Spamith inha- 
bitants of the Philippines, tainted with the ſame indolence which ruined 
ther! European anceſtors, permit the Chineſe merchants to furniſh the 
greater part of the cargo of the galleon. Notwithſtanding what has 
been laid of Vera Cruz, and Acapulco, the city of Mexico, the capi- 
tal of the empire, onght to be conſidered as the centre of commerce in 
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greateſt part of the buſinets is negotiated. The Eaſt-India goods from 
Acapulco, and the European from Vera Cruz, all pats through this city. 
Hither all the gold and filver come to be coined ; here the king s fifth 
is depotized ; and here are wrought all the utenfils and ornaments in 
plate which are every year ſent to Europe. The city itſelf breathe the 
arof the higheſt m+gnificence, and, according to the belt accounts, con- 
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SPANISH DOMINIONS 1s SOUTH -. MERICA, 
TERRA FIRMA, or CASTILE DEE ORO. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
4 1 NT Degrees. © Sq. Miles. 
Length 1400 GO and $2 Weſt long. et 
; ö N .S 1 7 0 X 0 

Breadth 700 0 between f the Equator, and 12 N. lat. | F 00, 

1 | D 1 ys * - , . 
ZouyDanies,) DOUNDED by the North Sea (part of the Atlantic 
DP | Ocean) on the North; by the tame ſea and Surinam 
Oo Eaſt ; by the country of the Amazous and Peru on the South; 

dy the Pacifie Ocean aud New Spain on the Weſt. 
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rica; and here the iſthmus or neck of land is only ſixty miles over, 
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1 _ SPANISH AMERICA. 
Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns, 
C1. Terra Firma Proper, ] Porto Bello | | 
or Darien | Panama, W. long. 80. 
| 21. N. lat. 8-47. 
| 2. Carthagena . Carthagena 
The northern divi- | 3, St. Martha | St. Martha 5 
ſion contains the 4. Rio de la Hacha { Kio de la Hacha # 
provinces of 5. Venezuela Venezuela 5 
| 6. Comana Comana | 
7, New Andaluſia, or | St. Thomas 
LL Paria | ” 6” 


The ſouthern divi- (1. New Granada Santa Fe de Bagota 
ſion contains the ö EET + | 
provinces of (2. Popayan 5 pts 
Bars, carts, &c.] The Ifthmus of Darien, or Terra Firma Pro. 
per, joins North and South America. A line drawn from Porto Bello 
in the North, to Panama in the South Sea, or rather a little weſt of 


theſe two towns, is the proper limit between North and South Ame- 


The principal rivers are the Rio Grande, Darien, Chagre, and the to 
Oronoque. Cs | | 5 W 
The principal bays in Terra Firma are, the Bay of Panama and the ſu 
Bay of St. Michael's, in the South Sea; the Bay of Porto Bello, the ch 
Gulf of Darien, Sino Bay, Carthagena Bay and harbour, the Gulf & he 
Venezuela, the Bay of Maracaibo, the Gulf of Trieſto, the Bay of 2 
Guaira, the Bay of Curiaco, and the Gulf of Paria, or Andaluſia, in pit 
the North Sea. - | | tru 


The chief capes are, Samblas Point, Point Canoa, Cape del Agw, ble 
Swart Point, Cape de Vela, Cape Conquibacoa, Cape Cabelo, Cape tre: 
Blanco, Cape Galera, Cape Three Points, and Cape Naſſau; all on the gro 
north ſhore of Terra Firma. | | | | 
CLINATE.] The climate here, particularly in the northern diviſions get 
is extremely hot; and it was found by Ulloa, that the heat of the 

warmeſt day in Paris is continual in Carthagena ; the exceſſive heats 
raiſe the vapour of the ſea, which is precipitated in ſuch rains as ſeem 
to threaten a general deluge. Great part of the country, therefore, tall, 
is almoſt continually flooded ; .and this, together with the excelhve 
heat, ſo impregnates the air with vapours, that in many provinces 


particularly about Popayan and Porto Bello, it is extremely unwhole- | 
tome. NE Oe | an 
SoIL anND PRODUCE.) The ſoil of this country, like that of the 0 
greater part of South America, is wonderfully rich and fruitful. It nd; 
impoſſible to view, without admiration, the perpetual verdure of tir -"% 
Woods, the luxuriancy of the plains, and the towering height ot the e e 
mountains. This, however, only applies to the inland country, fo £ 
the coaſts are generally barren ſand, and incapable of bearing any ipe- * 
cies of grain. The trees moſt remarkable for their dimenſions are W . 
caobo, the cedar, the maria, and balfam-tree. The manchineel tree . 
is particularly remarkable: it bears a fruit reſembling an apple, bl 15 * 
which, under this ſpecious appearance, contains the moſt ſubtle poiſon, 4% 
againſt which common oil is found to be the beſt antidote; The - * « 

lignity of this tree is ſuch, that if a perſon only ſteps under it; be find at 
The healls [er 


his dody ſwelled, and is racked with the ſevereſt tortures. * 
from inſtinct, always avoid it. The Habella de Carthagena 5 
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trait of a ſpecies of willow, and contains a kernel reſembling an almond, 
but leſs white. and extremely bitter. This kernel is found to be an 


vipers and ſerpents, which are very frequent all over this country. 
| There were formerly rich mines of gold here, which are now in a great 
meaſure exhauſted. The filver, iron, and copper mines, have been 
| fince opened; and the inhabitants find emeralds, ſapphires, and other 
| precious ſtones. | | | | 
AxixALS.] In treating of North America, we have taken notice of 
| many of the animals that are found in the ſouthern parts. Among 
| thoſe peculiar to this country, the moſt remarkable is the Sloth, or, 
as it is called by way of derifion, the Swift Peter. It bears a reſem- 
| blance to an ordinary monkey in thape and fize, but is of a moſt 
wretched appearance, with its bare hams and feet, and its ſkin all over 
E corrugated, He ſtands in no need of either chain or hatch, never ſtir- 
pro | ring unleſs compelled by hunger; and he is ſaid to be ſeveral minutes 
ello in moving one of his legs, nor will blows make him mend his pace. 
& of When he moves, every cffort is attended with ſuch a plaintive, and at 
mes the ſame time ſo diſagreeable a cry, as at once produces pity and diſ- 
ver. guſt, In this ery conſiſts the whole defence of this wretched animal; 
the | tor on the firſt hoſtile approach it is natural ior him to be in motion, 
| which is always accompanied with diſguſtful howlings, ſo that his pur- 
| the ſuer flies much more ſpeedily in his turn, to be beyond the reach of 
the WF this horrid noiſe. When this animal finds no wild fruits on the ground, 
If of he looks out with a great deal of pains for a tree well loaded, which he 
y of aſcends with a world of uneaſineſs, moving, and crying, and ſtop- 
,, in ping by turns. At length having mounted, he. plucks off all the 
; fruit, and throws it on the ground, to ſave himſelf ſuch another trou- 
ow, bleſome journey ; and rather than be fatigued with coming down the 
Cape tree, he gathers himſelf into a bunch, and with a fſhriek drops to the 
n the ground, 3 | | \ 
| The monkeys in theſe conntries are very numerous; they keep to- 
ſions, gether twenty or thirty in company, rambling over the woods, leaping 
{ the trom tree to tree; and if they meet with a ſingle perſon, he is in danger 
heats of being torn to pieces by them; at leaſt they chatter and make a 
ſeem WWW frightful noiſe, throwing things at him; they hang themſelves by the 
efore, ai, on the boughs, and ſeem to threaten him all the way he pales : 
eflive but where two or three people are together, they uſually ſcamper 
inces, A Way. 1 N 7 | 
vhole- NaTives.} Beſides the Indians in this country, who fall under our 
general deſcription of the Americans, there is another ſpecies, of a fair 
f the complexion, delicate habit, and of a ſmaller ſtature than the ordinary 
I: 5M ladans. Their diſpoſitions too are more ſoft and effeminate ; but what 
of the puncipally diſtinguiſhes them is their large weak blue eyes, which, un- 
x th le to bear the light of the ſun, fee beſt by moonlight, and from which 
y, fo y are therefore called Moon. eyed Indians. | | 
y {pe INHABITANTS, COMMER CE, We bave already mentioned how this 
ire the | AND CHIEF TOWNS. : country fell into the hands of the Spa- 
el tre ward. The inhabitants therefore do not materially differ from thoſe of 
e, bat Mexico, To what we have obſerved with regard to this country, it 
win a only neceſſary to add, that the original inhabitants of Spain are vari- 
e m- Lully intermixed with the negroes and Indians. Theſe intermixtures 
e fn n various gradations, which are carefully diſtinguiſhed from each 
Deal Aber, becauſe every perſon expects to be regarded in proportion as a 
is the bcater ſhare of the Spaniſh blood runs in his veins. The firft di- 
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excellent and never- failing remedy for the bite of the moſt venomous - 
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Diviſions. Provinces, © Chief Towns. 
eon auto- ſ Quito 
| weed | nts Payta | 
| | | Lina, 76-49 W. long 
The middle diviſion | Lima or Los Royes ö | 12-11. S. lat. 
| | | | { Cuſco, and Callao 


or Plate, riſe in the Andes, Many other rivers rife allo in the Ands 
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ſtinction, ariſing from the intermarriage of the whites with the neerge 
is that of the mulattoes, which is well known. Next to theſe are the 
Tercerones, produced from a white and a mulatto. From the inter: 
marriage with theſe and the whites. ariſe the Quarterones, who, thoueb 
ſill near the former, are diſgraced with a tint of the negro blood. But! 
the produce of theſe and the whites are the Quinterones, who, it is 


ſaid. are not to be diſtinguiſhed from the real Spaniards, but by being of 


a ſtill fairer complexion. The ſame gradations are formed in a coq- 
trary order, by the intermixture of the mulattoes and the negroes ; he. 
fides theſe, there are a thouſand others, hardly diſtinguiſhable by the 
natives themſelves. The commerce of this country is chiefly carried 
on from the ports of Panama, Carthagena, and Porto Bello, which arg 
three of the moſt conſiderable cities in Spaniſh America; and each 
containing ſeveral thouſand inhabitants. Here there are annual fairs 
for American, Indian, and European commodities. Among the na 
tural merchandiſe of Terra Firma, the pearls found on the coaſt, pat. 
ticularly in the Bay of Panama, are not the leaſt conſiderable. An 
immenſe number of negro flaves are employed in fiſhing for theſe, whd 
have arrived at wonderful dexterity in this accupation They arg 
ſometimes, howerer, devoured by fith, particularly the ſharks, whils 
they dive to the bottom, or are eruſhed againſt the ſhelves of the 
rocks. The government of Terra Firma is on the ſame footing with 
that of Mexico. | | | 
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SITUATION AND EXTZINT. 


Miles. | Degrees, Sg. Miles | 


Length 1800 : the equator and 235 S. lat. a 
Breadth 500 3 +a + and 81 W. long. : 970,000 


Bovnpanies.) BOUNDED by Terra Firma, on the North; by the 
| mountains, or Corgeleirias des Andes, Eaft; by 
Chili, South; and by the Pacific Ocean, Welt. 


| 3 =” | | Potoſi 
The ſouthern diviſion 5 Los Charcos REY 0 Rn 
SEAS, BAYS, AND HARBOURS,) The only ſea which borders on Pe 
is the Pacific Ocean, or South Sea. The principal bays and harboul 
are Payta, Malabrigo, Cuanchaco, Coſma, Vermeio, Guara, Call 
the port town to Lima, Ylo, and Arica. 
Rivers.) The rivers Granada, or Cagdalena, Oronoque, Amazo 
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and fall into the Pacific Ocean, between the equator and eight degrees 
lat. There is ſaid to be a river in Peru whoſe waters are as red as 
blood; but the truth of this has been doubted. = | 
Perk IFIED WATERS.] There are ſome waters, which, in their courſe, 
er whatever they paſs over with ſtone ; and here are fountains of 
Jiquid matter, called coppey, reſembling pitch and tar, and uſed by 
-amen for the ſame purpoie. | - a 
$)1L AND CLIMATE.) * hongh Peru lies within the torrid zone, yet 
aving on one fide the South Sea, and on the other the great ridge of 
the Andes, it is not ſo hot as other tropical countries. The ſky too, 
which is generally cloudy, defends it from the direct rays of the ſun ; but 
wha: is extremely ſingular, it never rains in Peru. This defect, how- 
erer, is ſufficiently ſupplied by a ſoft kindly dew which falls gradually 
wyery night on the ground. and ſo refrethes the plants and graſs, 
s to produce in many places the greateſt fertility. Along the 
ſea coaſt in Peru is generally a dry barren ſand, except by the banks of 
irers, where it is extremely fertile, as are all the low lands in the inland 
ountry. | | 
AxIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND There are many gold mines in the 
MINERAL PRODUCTIONS. northern part, not far from Lima. 
Silrer too is produced in great abundance in various provinces; but 
the old mines are conſtantly decaying, and new ones daily opened. 
he towns ſhift with the mines. That of Potoſi, when the ſilver there 


ſo eaſily brought up), contained 90,000 ſouls, Spaniards and Indians, 
ff which the latter were fix to one. The northern part of Peru produces 
ine m great plenty. Wool is another article of its produce, and is no 
leſs remarkable for its fineneſs than for the animals on which it grows; 
heſe are the lamas and vicunnas. The lama has a ſmall head, reſem- 
ling that of a horſe and a ſheep at the ſame time. It is about the ſize 
pf a ſtag, its upper lip is cleft like that of a hare, through which, when 
nraged, it ſpits a kind of yenomous juice, which inflames the part it 
alls on, The fleth of the lama is agreeable and ſalutary, and the ani- 
al is not only uſeful in affording wool and food, but alſo as a beaſt of 
burden, It can endure amazing fatigue, and will travel over the ſteep- 
ſt mountains with a burden of fixty or ſeventy pounds. It feeds very 
paringly, and never drinks. The vicunna is ſmaller and ſwifter than 


ound the bezoar ſtone, regarded as a ſpecific againſt poiſon. The 
jext great article in the produce and commerce of this country is the 
heruvian bark, known better by the name of Jeſuits? bark. The tree 
rhich produces this invaluable drug grows principally in the moun- 
ainous parts of Peru, and particularly in the province of Quito. The 
eſt bark is always produced in the high and rocky grounds; the tree 
hich bears it is about the fize of a cherry tree, and produces a kind 
fruit reſembling the almond : but it is only the bark which has 
ole excellent qualities that render it ſo uſeful in terminating fevers, 


Guinea pepper, or Cayenne pepper, as we call it, 1s produ ed in 
de greateſt abundance in the vale of Africa, a diſtrict in the ſouthern 
arts of Peru, from whence they export it annually, to the value of 
00,000 crowns. Peru is likewiſe the only part of Spaniſh America 
hich produces quickſilver, an article of immenſe value, confidering 
ie various purpoſes to which it is applied, and eſpecially the purifica- 
on of gold and filver. The principal mine of this fingular metal i 
| | 3 & 4 | 
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as found at the eaſieſt expence (for now having gone ſo deep it is not 


he lama, and produces wool ſtill tiner in quality. In the vicunna is 


nd other diſorders to which daily experience extends the application of 
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at a place called Guancavelica, diſcovered in 1507, where it is found 


in a whitiſh maſs, reſembling brick ill burned. The ſubſtance is olg. 
tiliſed by fire, and received in ſteam by a combination of glaſs veſlels, 


where it condenſes by means of a little water at the bottom of each 
veſſel, and forms a pure heavy liquid. In Peru likewiſe is found the 
new ſubſtance called platina, which may be confidered as an eighth 


metal, and, from its ſuperior qualities, might almoſt vie with gold 
itſelf. FE | | 


MaxUFACTURES, TRADE, AND CITIES.] We join theſe articles be- 
cauſe of their intimate connection; for, except in the cities we thal 
deicribe, there is no commerce worth mentioning. The city of Lima is 
the capital of Peru, and the whole Spaniſh empire: its ſituation, in 
the middle of a ſpacious and delightful valley, was fixed upon by the fa. 
mous Pizarro as the moſt proper tor a city, which he expected would 
preſerve his memory. It is ſo well watered by the river Rimac, that 
the inhabitants, like thoſe of London, command a ſtream, each of his 
own uſe. There are many very magnificent ſtructures, particularly 


_ churches, in this city; though the houſes in general are built of fight 
materials, the equality of the climate, and want of rain, rendering ſtone 


houſes unneceffary ; and, beſides, it is found, that theſe are more apt 0 
ſuffer by ſhocks of the earth, which are frequent and dreadtul all over 
this province. Lima is about two leagues from the ſea, extends in 
length two miles, and in breadth one and a quarter. It contains 
about 00,000 inhabitants, of whom the whites amount to a fixth part. 
One remarkable fact is ſufficient to demonſtrate the wealth of this city, 
When the viceroy, the duke de la Palada, made his entry into Lima in 
1682, the inhabitants, to do him honour, cauſed the ſtreets to be paved 
with ingots of ſilver, to the amount of ſeventeen millions ſterling. All 


_ travellers ſpeak with amazement of the decorations of the churches 


with gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones, Which load and ornament even 
the walls. The merchants of Lima may be faid to dea} with all the 
quarters of the world, and that both on their own accounts, and as 


factors for others. Here all the products of the ſouthern provinces are 
conveyed, in order to be exchanged at the harbour of Lima, for ſuch 


articles as the inhabitants of Peru ſtand in need of; the fleet from Eu- 
rope and the Eaſt Indies land at the ſame harbour, and the commo- 
dities of Afia, Europe, an? America, are there bartered for each other. 
What there is no immediate ſale for, the merchants of Lima purchaſe 
on their own accounts, and lay up in warehouſes, knowing that they 
muſt ſoon find an outlet for them, fince by one channel or other they 


have a communication with almoſt every commercial nation. But all 


the wealth of the inbabitants, all the beauty of the ſituation, and ferti- 
lity of the climate of Lima, are not ſufficient to compenſate for one 
diſaſter, which always threatens, and has ſometimes actually befallen 
them. In the year 1747, a moſt tremendous earthquake laid three- 
fourths of this city level with the ground, and entirely demoliſhed 
Callao, the port town belonging to it. Never was any deſtruction 
more terrible or complete; not more than one of three thouſand 1nha- 
bitants being left to record this dreadful calamity, and be by a provi” 
dence the moſt firgular and extraordinary imaginable. — This man, 
who happened to be on a fort which overlooked the harbour, Per- 
ceived in one minute the inhabitants running from their houles in the 
utmoſt terror and confuſion ; the ſea; as -uſual on ſuch occaſions, 
ceding to a confiderable ciſtance, returned in mountainous Waves, 
foaming with the violence of the agitation, buried the inhabitants tot 
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ever in its boſom, and immediately all was ſilent; but the ſame wave 


which deſtroyed the town drove a little boat by the place where the 
man ſtood, into which he threw himſelf, and was ſaved. Cuſco, the 
ancient capital of the Peruvian empire, has already been taken notice 
of. As it lies in the mountainous country, and at a diſtance from the 
ſea, it has been long on the decline; but it is ſtill a very conſiderable 


place, and contains above 40, 000 inhabitants, three parts Indians, 


and very induſtrious in manufacturing baize, cotton, and leather. 


They have alſo, both here and in Quito, a particular taſte for paint- 


ing; and their productions in this way, ſome of which have been ad- 
mired in Italy, are diſperſed all over South America. Quito is next 
to Lima in populouſneſs, if not ſuperior to it. It is, like Cuſco, an 
inland city, and, having no mines in its neighbourhood, is chiefly fa- 
mous for its manufactures of cotton, wool, and flax, which ſupply the 
conſumption all over the kingdom of Peru. | 


INHABITANTS, MANNERS, AND { It has been eſtimated by ſome ” 


GOVERNMENT. writers, that in all Spanith Ame- 


rica there 22 about three millions of Spaniards and Creoles of diffe- 
rent colours ; and undoubiedly the number of Indians 1s much greater, 


though neither in any reſpect proportionable to the wealth, fertility, 
and extent of the country. The manners of the inhabitants do not re- 
markably differ over the whole Spaniſh dominions. Pride and lazineſs 


are the two predominant patlions. it is ſaid, by the moſt authentic 
_ travellers, that the manners of Old Sp;xn have degenerated in its co- 


lonies. The Creoles, and all the othe) ndents of the Spaniards, 


according to the above diſtinctions, are guilty of many mean and pil- 


fering vices, which a true-born Caſtilian could / not think of but with 


deteſtation This, no doubt, in part ariſes from the contempt in which 


all but the real natives of Spain are held in the Indies, mankind gene- 
rally behaving according to the treatment they m ith from others. 
In Lima the Spaniſh pride has made the greateſt deſcents /and many of 
the firſt nobility are employed in commerce. lt is in this city that the 
viceroy refides, whoſe authority extends over all Peru, except Quito, 
which has lately been detached from it. The viceroy is as abſolute 
as the king of Spain; but as his territories are ſo extenſive, it is ne- 
ceflary that he ſhould part with a ſhare of his authority to the ſeveral 


audiences or courts eſtabliſhed over the kingdom. There is a treaſury 


court eſtabliſhed at Lima, for receiving the fifth of the produce of the 
mines, and certain taxes paid by the Indians, which belong to the king 
of Spain. ws 8 | | 
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© SITUATION AND EXT ENT. 
Mites. HER Degrees. | 5 Sq. Miles, 
25 and 455. lat. | 206,000 


Length 1200? , 1 
Breadth 500 65 and 85 W. long. 


Bounvartzs.} BOUNDED by Fern on the North ; by La Plata 
| on the Eaſt; by iatagonia on the South; and b; 
the Pacific Ocean on the Weſt. | 


Diviſions. Provinces. | Chief Towns. 


= JP 79 ST. Jaco, W. long 77. 

n the weſt ſide of 710 : 0 „8. lat. 34. 
r 

| 1 : | | Imperial 

On _ Ad —— > ; Cuyo, or Cutio -- + . 0 St. John de Frontiera. 


Lak ESs.] The principal lakes are thoſe of Tagatagua near St. Jago, 
and that of Paren. Beſides which, they have ſevera] falt-water lakes, 
that have a communication with the ſea, part of the year. In ſtormy 
weather the ſca forces a way through them, and leaves them full of 
fiſh; but in the hot ſeaſon the water congeals, leaving a cruſt of fine 
white ſalt a foot thick. | | | 

SEAS, RIVERS, BAYS, AND HARBOURS.] The only ſea that bor- 
ders upon Chili is the Pacific Ocean on the weſt. The principal rivers 
are the Salado or Salt River, Guaſco, Coquimbo, Chiapa, Bohio, and 
the Baidivia, all ſcarcely navigable but at their mouths. | 

The principal bays, or harbours, are Capiapo, Coquimbo, Govani- 


| gore, Valpariſo, Tata, Conception, Santa Maria, La Moucha, Baldivia, 


Brewer's-haven, and Caſtro. | 

CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.] Theſe are not remarkably diffe- 
rent from the ſame in Peru; and if there be any difference, it s in fa. 
vour of Chili. There is indeed no part of the world more favoured 


than this is, with reſpect to the gifts of nature, For here, not only 


the tropical fruits, but all ſpecies of grain, of which a conſiderable 
part is exported, come to great perfection. Their animal productions 


are the ſame with thoſe of Peru; and they have gold almoſt in every 


ner. . | | 5 

INHABITANTS.) This country is very thinly inhabited. The origi- 
nal natives are ſtill in a greater meaſure unconquered and uncivilited ; 
and leading a wandering lite, attentive to no object but their preſerva- 


tion from the Spanith yoke, are in a very unfavourable condition 


with regard to population. The Spaniards do not amount to above 
29,000 ; and the Indians, negroes, and mulattoes, are not ſuppoſed to 
be thrice that numbęr. However, there have lately been ſome formida- 
ble inſurrections againſt the Spaniards, by the natives of Chili, which 


greatly alarmed the Spanith court. 


* : . ' . . * 0 4 
CoMMERCE.], The foreign commerce of Chili is entirely confines 
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to Peru, Panama, and ſome parts of Mexico. To the former they ex- 
rt annually corn ſufficient for 00,000 men. Their other exports 
are hemp, which is raiſed in no other part of the South deas; hides, 
tallow, and ſalted proviſions ; and they receive in return the commo- 
dities of Europe and the Eaſt Indies, which are brought to the port of 


PARAGUAY, os LA PLATA. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT, 


Miles. | Degrees. | Sg. Miles, 


Lenzth 1500 | 12 and 37 S. lat. | 
Breadth pod, nen 12 and 75 W. long. \ 1,000,000 


BouxDaRIEs.] BOUNDED by Amazonia on the North; by Bra ſil 
e on the Eaſt; by Patagonia on the South; and 
by Peru and Chili on the Welt, | 


Diviſions, Provinces. Chief Towns. 
Paraguay + +++» . - Aſſumption 
1 R Parana .. St. Anne 
kast drin n,, OPS Ciudad Real 
Uragua +++ oo Los Royes 


Tucuman +++ ++ ++ St. Jago N 
South diviſion - 5 Rio de la Plata Buzxos Ayres, W. long. 
| | 57-54. S. lat. 34-35. 


Bays AND LAKES.] The principal bay is that at the mouth of the 
river La Plata, on which ſtands the capital city of Buenos Ayres ; and 
Cape St. Antonio, at the entrance of that bay, 15 the only promontory. 
This country abounds with Jakes, one of which, Caſacoroes, is 100 
miles long. 1 75 | 

Rivexs.] This country, beſides an infinite number of ſmall rivers, 
is watered by three principal ones, the Paragua, Uragua, and Parana, 
which, united near the ſea, form the famous Rio de la Plata, or Plate 
River, and which annually overflow their banks; and, on their receſs, 
leave them enriched with a ſlime that produces the greateſt plenty of 

Whatever is committed to it. | 


Alx, soft, AND PRODUCE.) This vaſt tract is far from being 


wholly ſubdued or planted by the Spaniards.  T here are many parts in 
a great degree unknown to them, or to any other people in Europe. 
The principal province of which we have any knowledge 15 that which 
is called Rio de la Plata, towards the mouth of the above-mentioned 
rivers, This province, with all the adjacent parts, 1s one continued 
level, not interrupted by the leaſt hill for ſeveral hundred miles every 
way; extremely fertile, aud producing cotton in great quantities; to— 
bacco, and the valuable herb called Paraguay, with a variety of fruits, 
and prodigious rich paſtures, in which are bred ſuch herds of cattle, that 
3: is Jaid the hides of the beaſts are all that is properly bought, the car- 
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caſes being in a manner given into the bargain. A horſe ſome time azg 
might be bought for a dollar; and the uſual price for a bullock, choſen 
out of the herd of two or three hundred, was only four rials. But, 


- contrary to the general nature of America, this country is deſtitute of 


woods. The air is remarkably ſweet and ſerene, and the waters of La 
Plata are equally pure and wholeſome. | OG IT 
FirsT SETTLEMENT, CHIEF 5 The Spaniards firſt diſcovered this 
CITY, AND COMMERCE. country, by ſailing up the river Ly 
Plata, in 1515, and founded the town of Buenos Ayres, ſo called on 
account of the excellence of the air, on the ſouth fide of the river, 5g 
leagues within the mouth of it, where the river is ſeven leagues broad. 


This is one of the moiſt confiderable towns in South America, and 


the only place of traffic to the ſouthward of Braſil. Here we meet 
with the merchants of Europe and Peru; but no regular fleet comes here, 
as to the other parts of Spanith America; two, or at molt three, regiſter 
ſhips, make the whole of their regular intercourfe with Europe. 
Their returns are very valuable, conſiſting chiey of the gold and ſfilver 
of Chili and Peru, ſugar, and hides. Thoſe who have now and then 
carried on a contraband trade to this city, have found it more advantz- 
geous than any other whatever. The benefit of this contraband is now 
' wholly in the hands of the Portugueſe, who keep magazines for that 
purpoſe, in ſuch parts of Braſil as lie near this country. The trade of 
Paraguay, and the manners of the people, are fo much the ſame with 


| thoſe of the reſt of the Spaniſh colonies in South America, that nothing 


farther can be ſaid on thoſe articles. | 

But we cannot quit this country without ſaying ſomething of that 
extraordinary ſpecies of commonwealth which the Jeſuits erected in 
the interior parts, and of which theſe crafty prieſts endeavoured to keep 
all ftrangers in the dark. ; „ 5 | 

About the middle of the laſt century, thoſe fathers repreſented to 
the court of Spain, that their want of ſucceſs in their miſſions was ow- 
ing to the ſcandal which the immorality of the Spaniards never failed 
to give, and to the hatred which their inſolent behaviour cauſed in the 
Indians, wherever they came. They infinuated, that, if it were not 
for that impediment, the empire of the goſpel might, by their labours, 
have been extended into the moſt unknown parts of America ; and that 
all thoſe countries might be ſubdued to his Catholic majeſty's obedience, 
without expenſe, and without force. This remonſtrance met with 
ſacceſs ; the ſphere of their labours was marked out, and uncontrouled 
liberty was given to the Jeſuits within theſe limits; and the governors 
of the adjacent provinces had orders not to interfere, not to ſuffer any 
Spaniards to enter this pale, without licence from the fathers. They, 
om their part, agreed to pay a certain capitation tax, in proportion to 
their flock; and to ſend a certain number to the king's works whenever 
they ſhould be demanded, and the miſliions thould become populous 
enough to ſapply them. | 8 | 

On theſe terms the Jeſuits gladly entered npon the ſcene of action, 
and opened their ſpiritual campaign. They began by gathering toge- 
ther about fifty wandering families, whom they perſuaded to fette: 
and they united them into a little townſhip. This was the ſlight founds- 
tion upon which they built a ſuperſtructure which has amazed the 
world, and added ſo- much power, at the tame time that it occaſioned 
ſo much envy and jealouſy of their ſociety. For when they had made 
this beginning, they laboured with ſuch indefatigable pains, and ſuch 
maſterly policy, that, by degrees, they mollificd the minds of the mot 
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favage nations, fixed the moſt rambling, and ſubdued thoſe to their go- 
vernment who had long diſdained to ſubmit to the arms of the Spaniards 
and Portugueſe. They prevailed upon thouſands of various diſperſed 
tribes to embrace their religion ; and theſe ſoon induced others to follow 
their example, magnifying the peace and tranquillity they enjoyed un- 
der the direction of the fathers; | | 
Our limits do not permit us to trace, with preciſion, all the ſteps 
which were taken in the accomplithment of to extraordinary a conqueſt 
over the bodies and minds of 1o many people. The Jeſuits left nothing 
undone that could confirm their ſubjection, or increaſe their numbers; 
and it is ſaid, that above 340,000 families, ſeveral years ago, were ſub- 
jet to the Jeſuits; living in obedience, and an awe bordering upon 
adoration, yet procured without any violence or conſtraint : that the 
Indians were inſtructed in the military art with the moſt exact diſcipline, 
and could raiſe 00,000 men well armed: that they lived in towns; they 
were regularly clad ; they laboured in agriculture ; they exerciſed ma- 
nufactures; ſome even atpired to the elegant arts; and that nothing 
could equal the obedience of the people of theſe miſſions, except their 
contentment under it. Some writers have treated the character of theſe 
Jeſuits with great ſeverity, accuſing them of ambition, pride, and of 
carrying their authority to ſuch an excels, as to cauſe not only perſons 
of both ſexes, but even the magiſtrates, who are always choſen from 
among the Indians, to be corrected before them with ſtripes, and to 
{uffer perſons of the higheſt diſtinction, within their juriſdiction, to kiſs 
the hem of their garments, as the greateſt honour. The prieſts them- 
lelves poſſeſſed large property; all manufactures were theirs; the natu- 
ral produce of the country was brought to them; and the treaſures, an- 


nually remitted to the ſuperior of the order, ſeemed to evince that zeal _ 


for religion was not the only motive of their forming theſe miſſions. 
The fathers would not permit any of the inhabitants of Peru, whether 
Spaniards, Meſtizos, or even Indians, to come within their miſſions in 
Paraguay. In the year 1757, when part of the territory was ceded by 
Spain to the court of Portugal, in exchange for Santo Sacrament, to 
make the Oragua the boundary of their potleflions, the Jeſuits refuſed 
to comply with this diviſion, or to ſuffer themſelves to be transferred 
trom one hand to another, like cattle, withont their own conſent. 
And we are informed by authority of the Gazette, that the Indians 
actually took up arms; but notwithitanding the exactneſs of their diſci- 
pline, they were eaſily, and with conſiderable flanghter, defeated by the 
European troops who were ſent to quell them. And, in 1707, the 


Jeſuits were ſent out of America by royal authority, and their late ſub- 


jects were put upon the ſame footing with the reſt of the inhabitants of 
the country, I . | EEE 


— ——. 


SPANISH ISLANDS in AMERICA. 


Y | | | 
Cu BA.] The iſland of Cuba is ſituated between twenty and twenty⸗ 
tive deg. north lat. and between ſeventy-four and eight-five deg. 
welt long. one hundred miles to the fouth of Cape Florida, and ſeventy- 
five north of Jamaica, and is near feven hundred miles in length, and 
generally about ſeyenty miles in breadth, A chain' of hills runs through 
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the middle of the ifland from eaſt to weſt ; but the land near the ſea i; 
in general level and flooded in the rainy ſeaſon. when the ſun is veryca}, 
This noble iſland is ſuppoſed. to have the beſt ſoil, for ſo large a coun- 
try, of any in America. It produces all commodities known in the 
Weft Indies, particularly ginger, long pepper and other ſpices, caſſia 
fiſtula, maſtic, and aloes. ſt aiſo produces tobacco and ſugar ; but from 
the want of hands, and the lazineſs of the Spaniards, not in ſw h quan- 
tities as might be expected. It is ſaid that its exports do not equal in 
quantity thoſe of our ſmall iſland of Antigua. | | : 

The courſe of the rivers is too ſhort to be of any conſequence ; but 
there are ſeveral good harbours in the iſland which belong to the prin- 
cipal towns, as that of St. Jago. facing Jamaica, ſtrongly ſituated and 
well fortified, but neither populous nor rich. That of the Haiannah, 
facing Florida. which 1s the capital city of Cuba, and a place of great 
ſtrength and importance, containing about 2000 houſes, with a great 
number of convents and churches. It was taken, however, by the cou- 
rage and perſeverance of the Engliſh troops in the year 176, but re- 
ſtored in the ſubſequent treaty of peace. Befides theſe, there is likewiſe 
Cumberland harbour, and that of Santa Cruz, a conſiderable town 
thirty miles eaſt of the Havannah. | 7 

PORTO R CO.] Situated between fixty-four and fixty-ſeven deg. 
weſt long and in eighteen deg. north lat. lying between Hiſpaniola and 
St. Chriſtopher's, is one hundred miles long and forty broad. The foil 
is beautifully diverſified with woods, valleys, and plains; and is ex- 
tremely fertile, producing the fame fruits as the other iſlands. It is 
well watered with ſprings and rivers, but the iſland is unhealthful in 
the rainy ſeaſons. it was on account of the gold that the Spaniards 
fettled here; but there is no longer any conſiderable quantity of this 
metal found in it. | = 

Porto Rico, the capital town, ſtands in a little ifland on the north-fide, 
forming a capacious harbour, and joined to the chief iſland by a cauſe- 
way, and defended by forts and batteries which render the town almoſt 
inacceſſible. It was, however, taken by Sir Francis | rake, and after- 
wards by the earl of Cumberland. It is better inhabited than mott of 
the Spaniſh towns, becauſe it is the centre of the contraband trade car- 
ried on by the Englith and French with the king of Spain's ſubjects. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS.] Situated at the eaſt- end of Porto Rico, are 
extremely ſmall. _ oy. ; EE 

TRINIDAD.] Situated between fifty-nine and fixty-two deg. welt 
long. and in ten deg. north lat. lies between the Iſland of Tobago and 
the Spaniſh Main, from which it is ſeparated by the Straits of Paria. 
It is about ninety miles long, and fixty broad; and is an unhealthful 
but fruitful ſoil, producing ſugar, fine tobacco, indigo, ginger, variety 
of fruit, and ſome cotton trees, and Indian corn. It was taken by vir 
Walter Raleigh in 1595, and by the French in 1676, who plundered 
the iſland and extorted money from the inhabitants. It was captured 
by the Britiſh arms in February 1797. | e es 

MARGARETTA.] Situated in tixty-four deg. weſt long. and 11-90 
north lat. ſeparated from the northern coaſt of New Andaluſia, in Terra 
Firma; by a ſtrait of twenty-four miles, is about forty miles in length, 
and twenty-four in breadth ; and being always verdant, affords a moſi 
agreeable proſpect. The iſland abounds in paſture, in maize, and fruit; 


but there is a ſcarcity of wood and water. There was once a pearl- 


Sſhery on its coaſt, which is now diſcontinued. . 
There are many other ſmall iſlands in theſe ſeas, to which the Spa- 
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niards dio paid no attention. We ſhall, dhieredete,: proceed round 
Cape Horn into the South' Seas, where- the firſt” Spaniſh iſland of any 
importance is CHILOE, on the coaſt of Chili, which has a governor, 
and ſome harbours well fortified. 

JUAN FERNANDES. ] Lying in eighty-three deg. weſt Jong. and 
thirty-three ſouth lat. three hundred miles welt of Chili. This ifland is 
uninhabited; but having ſome good harbours, it is found extremely 
convenient for the Englith cruiſers to touch at and water. This iſland 
is famous for having given riſe to the celebrated romance of Robiafon 
Cruſoe. It ſeems one Alexander Selkirk; a Scotchman, was left athore 
in this ſolitary place by his captain, where he lived ſome years, until he 
was diſcovered by captain Woodes Rogers in 1709. When taken up, 
he had forgotten his native language, and could ſcarcely be underſtood, 
ſeeming to ſpe k his words by halves. He was drefſed | in goats' kin, | 
would drink nothing but water, and it was ſome time before he could 
reliſh the ſhip's victuals. During bis abode in this iſland he had killed 
500 goats, which he caught by running them down; and he marked as 
many more on the ear, which he let go. Some of theſe were caught 
thirty years after by lord Anſon's people; their venerable aſpect, and 
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majeſtie beards, diſcovered ftrong ſymptoms of antiquity, Selkirk, * 
upon his return to England, was adviſed to publiſh an account of his 9 
lite and adventures in his little kingdom. He is ſaid to have put his 1 
papers into the hands of Daniel Defoe, to prepare them for publication; «1 
but that writer, by the help of theſe papers and a lively fancy, trans- 7 
formed alexander Selkirk into Robinſon Cruſoe, and returned Selkirk =_. 
his papers again; ſo that the latter derived no advantage from them. _ 
They were probably too indigeſted for publication, and Defoe might 7 
derive little from them but thoſe hints which gave riſe to his own cele- 13 
brated performance. 105 
The other iſlands that are worth mentioning are, the Gallipago 1 74 
fituated four hundred miles weft of Peru, under the equator; and thoſe 7% 
in — my of Panama, called the King's or Pearl lands. | | 6 Pr 


PORTUGUESE AMERICA, — 
| ConTaininG BRASIL. | 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


M Hos, Degrees. | 


Length 2500 b t the Equator and 35 South latitude. 
read 700 1 n g 35 and * longitude. 


Bov NDARIES. Boun DED: by the mouth of the River Amazon, | 
and the Atlantic Ocean, on the North; by the 1 


ſame Ocean on the Eaſt; by the mouth of the River Plata, onthe South; 
and by a chain of mountains, which divide it from Paraguay and the 
country of the . on FS en 
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port of St. Salvador. on the north ſhore of La Plata. | | 
The principal capes are, Cape Roque, Cape St. Auguſtine, Cape Trio, 
and cape St. Mary, the moſt ſoutherly promontory of Eraſil. 


- Diviſions, Provinces. Chief Towns, 
| R — Para, or Belim 
Marig nan. . . | St. Lewis . 
Siara ‚· 99 I Siara 
Northern diviſion con 0 Petagueees St. Lue 
tains the  captain- } Rio Grande *Tignares 
ſhips 0 | Payraba 3 Payraba 
| Tamara Tamara 
LPernambuco - Olinda 
. Serinippee ee „J Serigippe 
Middle diviſion con- 8 te bay of gt. Salvador 
: ; aint. | 
tains the captain-g Iheos | p 
ſhips off --- <<< 6 
| Porto Seguro + - + ++ Porto Seguro 
| Spirito Santo ppirito Santo 
Southern diviſion con- (Rio Janeiro ) St. Sebaſtian 
tains the captain- St. Vincent -- -- -- «+ St. Vincent 


| ſhips . Del Rey - . \ St, Salvador 


On the coaſt are three ſmall iſlands, where ſhips touch for proviſions 
in their voyage to the South Seas, viz. Fernando, St. Barbara, and St. 


Catharine's. 


SEAS, BAYS, HARBOURS, The Atlantic Ocean waſhes the coaſt of 
| AND CAPES. Braſil on the north-eaſt and eaſt, upwards 


of 3000 miles, forming ſeveral fine bays and harbours : as the harbours 
of Pernambuco, All Saints, Porto Seguro, the port and harbour of Rio 


Janeiro, the port of St. Vincent, the harbour of St. Gabriel, and the 


FaCE OF THE COUNTRY, AIR, { The name of Braſil was given to 
CLIMATE, AND KIVERS. | (uus country, becauſe it was obſerved 

to abound with a wood of that name. To the northward of Brafil, which 
lies almott under the equator, the climate is hot, boiſterous, and un- 
wholeſome, ſubject to great rains and yariable winds, particularly in the 
months of March and September, when they have ſuch deluges of rain, 


with ſtorms and tornadoes, that the country is overflowed. But to the 


ſouthward, beyond the tropic of Capricorn, there is no part of the world 


that enjoys a more ſerene and wholeſome air, refreſhed with the ſoft 


breezes of the ocean on one hand, and the cool breath of the mountains 
on the other. The land near the coaſt is in general rather low than 


high, but exceedingly pleaſant, it being interſperſed with meadows and 
woods; but on the weſt, far within land, are mountains from whence | 
ilue many noble ſtreams, that fall into the great rivers Amazon and La 
Plata; others running acroſs the country from eaſt to weſt till they fall 


into the Atlantic Ocean, after meliorating the lands which they annu- 
ally overflow, and turning the ſugar-mills belonging to the Portugueſe. 

SOIL AND PRODUCE.] In general the ſoil is extremely fruitful, pro- 
ducing ſugar, which, being'clayed, is whiter and finer than our mul- 
covado, as we call our unrefined ſugar ; alſo tobacco, hides, indigo, 
ipecacuanha, balſam of Copaiba, Brahl wood, which is of a red colour, 
hard and dry, and 4s chiefly uſed in dyeing, but not the red of the beſt 
kind; it has. l:kewite ſome place in medicine, as a ſtomachic and re · 


ſtringent. | 


The animals here are the fame as in Peru and Mexico. The produce 
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„e the ſoil was found very ſufficient for ſubſiſting the inhabitants until 

the mines of gold and diamonds were diſcovered theſe, with the ſugar 

plaritations, occupy ſo many hands, that agriculture lies neglected, and, 
in conſequence, Frafil depends upon Europe for its daily food. 

INHABITANTS, MA®*NERS, | The portrait given us of the manners 

AND CUSTOMS. ſand cuſtoms of the Portugueſe in Ame- 

rica, by the moſt judicious travellers, is very far from being favourable, 

They are deſcribed as a people, who, while ſunk in the moſt effeminate 

luxury, practiſe the moſt deſperate crimes; of a temper hypocritical 

and diſſembling; of little ſincerity in converſation, or honeſty in deal- 
ing; lazy, proud, and cruel; in their diet penurious; for, like the 
inhabitants of moſt fourhern climates, they are much more fond of ſhow, 

ſtate and attendance, than of the pleaſures of free ſociety, and of a 

good table; yet their feaſts, which are ſeldom made, are ſumptuous to 
extravagance, When they appear abroad, they cauſe themſelves to be 

carried ont in a kind of cotton hammocks, called ſerpentines, which 
are borne on the negroes' ſhoulders, by the help of a bamboo about 
twelve or fourteen feet long, Moſt of theſe hammocks are blue, and 
adorned with fringes of the ſame colour: they have a velvet pillow, and 
above the head a kind of teſter, with curtains; ſo that the perſon car- 
rie cannot be feen, unleſs he pleaſes; but may either lie down, or fit up 
leaning on his pillow. When he has a mind to be ſeen he pulls the 
curtain afide, and ſalutes his acquaintance whom he meets in the ſtreets; 
for they take a pride in complimentiug each other in their hammocks, 
and even hold long conferences in them in the ſtreets; but then the 
| two ſlaves who carry them make uſe of a ſtrong well made ſtaff, with 
an iron fork at the upper end, and pointed below with iron: this they 
C fick fiſt in the ground, and reſt the bamboo, to which the hammock 
EY 1s fixed, on two of theſe, till their maſter's buſineſs or compliment is 
rer. Scarcely any man of faſhion, or any lady, will paſs the ſtreets 
X without being carried in this manner | | | 
| TS ADT AND CHIKPF TOWNs.] The trade of Portugal is carried on 
25 upon the ſame exclufive plan on which the ſeveral nations of Europe 
trade with their colonies of America; and it more particularly reſembles 
tie Spaniſh method, in not ſending out ſingle ſhips, as the convenience | 
ot the ſeveral places, and the judgment of the European merchants, may # 
direct; but by annual fleets, which ſail at ſtated times from Portugal, | 
and compoſe three flotas, bound to as many ports in Braſil; namely, to bl 
Pernambuco, in the northern part; to Rio Janeiro, at the ſouthern ex- | 
tremity ; and to the Bay of All Saints, in the middle. - 

In this laſt is the capital, which is called St. Salvador, and ſometimes 
the city of Bahia, where all the fleets rendezvous on their return to 
Portugal. This city. commands a noble, ſpacious, and commodious BY 
harbour. Tt is built upon a high and ſteep rock, having the ſea upon . 
5 one ſide, and a lake, forming a creſcent, inveſting it almoſt Wholly, ſo 9 | 

a5 nearly to join the ſea, on the other. The ſituation makes it in a man- "71 
4 ner unpregnable by nature; and they have befides added to it very ftrong 
fortifications. It is populous, magnificent, and, beyond compariſon, 
| the moſt gay and opulent city in all Braſil. . 5 
, The trade of Brafil is very great, and increaies every year; which is | 
the leſs ſarprifing, as the Portugueſe have opportunities of ſupplying f 

themſelves with {laves for their ſeveral works at a much cheaper rate 5 
than any othe European power that has ſettlements in America 5 they i þ 
: mY the only European nation that has eſtabliſhed colonies in Africa, 

hence they import between forty and fifty thouſand negroes annually, 
; EE | - 
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all of which go into the amount of the cargo of the Brafil fleets for Pu- 
rope. Of the diamonds there is ſuppoſed to be returned to Europe to 
the amount of 130, 000l. This, with the ſagar, the tobacco, the hides, 
and the valuable drugs for medicine and manufactures, may give {ome 
idea of the importance of this trade, not only to Portugal, but to all the 
trading powers of Europe. Py | | 

The chief commodities that European ſhips carry thither in return. are 
not the fiftieth part of the produce of Portugal; they confift of woollen 
goods of all kinds from England, France, and Holland; the linen and 
laces of Holland, France, and Germany; the ſilks of France and Italy; 
ſilk and thread ſtockings, hats, lead, tin, pewter, iron, copper, and 
all forts of utenſils wrought in theſe metals, from England ; as well a; 
falt-fiſh, beef, flour, and cheeſe ; oil they have from Spain; wine, with 
ſome fruit, is neatly all they are ſupplied with from Portugal. England 
is at preſent moſt intereſted in the trade of Portugal, both for home con- 
ſumption and what they want for the uſe of the Braſils. 

Braſil is a very wealthy and flouriſhing ſettlement. Their export of 
fugar within forty years is grown much greater than it was, though, 
anciently it made almoſt the whole of their exportable produce, and they 
were without rivals in the trade. Their tobacco is remarkably good. 
though not raifed in ſuch large quantities as in the United States. The 
northern and ſouthern parts of Brafil abound with horned cattle : theſe 
are nunted for their hides only, of which no leſs than twenty thouſind 
are ſent annually to Europe. | 

The Portugueſe had bcen long in poſſeſſion of Brafil before they dil. 
covered the treaſures of gold and diamonds which have fince made it 
ſo confiderable. Their fleets rendezvous in the Bay of All Saints, to 
the amount of one hundred fail of large thips, in the month of May or 
June, and carry to Europe a cargo little inferior in value to the treaſures 
of the Spanith flota and galleons. The gold alone, great part of which 
is coined in America, amounts to near four millions ſterling ; but part 
of this is brought from their colonics in Africa, together with ebony 
and ivory. | 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. ] This country was firſt diſcovered by 
Americus Veſpuccio, in 498; but the Portugueſe did not plant it till 


1549, when they fixed themſelves at the Bay of All Saints, and founded 
the city of St. Salvador. They met with ſome interruption at firſt from 
the court of Spain, who conſidered the whole continent of South Ame— 


rica as belonging to them. However, the affair was at length made up 
by treaty ; and it was agreed that the Portugueſe ſhould potleſs all the 
country lying between the two great rivers Amazon and Plata ; which 
they ſtill enjoy. The French alſo made ſome attempts to plant colonies 
on this coalt, but were driven from thence by the Portugueſe, who re- 
mained without a rival till the year 1580, when, in the very meridian 
of proſperity, they were ſtruck by one of thoſe blows which generally 
decide the fate of kingdoms : Don Scbaitian, the king of Portugal, Joſt 
his life in an expedition againſt the Moors in Africa ; and by that event 


the Portugueſe loſt their independence, being abſorbed into the Spanifh 


dominions. | - 

The Dutch, ſoon after this, having thrown off the Spaniſh yoke, and 
being not ſatisfied with ſupporting their independence by a ſucceſsful 
defenſive war, being fluthed with the Juvenile ardor of a growing com- 


g . — ” j — wg 
monwealth, purſued the Spaniards into the remoteſt receſſes of thei 
extenſive territories, and grew rich, powerful, and terrible, by 


the. 
ſpoils of their former maſters. They particularly attacked the pollet- 
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ſons of the Portugueſe; they took almoſt all their fortreſſes in the Eaſt 
Indies, and then turned their arms upon Braſil, where they took ſeven 
ol the captainſhips, or provinces; and would have ſubdued the whole 
colony, had not their career been ſtopped by the archbiſhop, at the 
head of his monks, and a few {ſcattered forces, The Dutch were, about 
the year 1654, entirely driven out of Bra61; but their Weſt India com- 
pany ſtill continuing their pretenſions to this country, and haraſſing the 
Portugueſe at ſea, the latter agreed, in 1661, to pay the Dutch eight 
tons of gold, to relinquiſh their intereſt in that country ; which was ac- 
cepted : and the Portugueſe have remained in peaceable poſſeſſion of all 
Braſil from that time, till about the end of the year 1762, when the 
Spaniſh governor of Buenos Ayres, hearing of a war between Portugal 
and Spain, took, after a month's ſiege, the Portugueſe frontier fortreſs 
called St. Sacrament ; but, by the treaty of peace, it was reſtored. . 


FRENCH AMERICA. 


THE poſſeilions of the French on the continent of America are at pre- 
ſent inconfiderable. They were maſters of Canada and Louiſiana; 

but they have now loſt all footing in North America ; though on the 

ſouthern continent they have full a ſettlement, which is calle | 


« 


CAYENNE, or EqQUINOXIAL FRANCE. 


IT is fitnated between the equator and fifth degree of north latitude, 
and between the fifticth and fifty- fifth of weſt longitude, It ex- 
tends two hundred and forty miles along the coaſt of Guiana, and near 
three hundred miles within land ; bounded by Surinam, on the north ; 
by the Atlantic Ocean, caſt; by Amazonia, ſouth; and by Guiana, 
weſt, The chief town is Caen. All the coaſt is very low, but within 
land there are fine hills very proper for ſettlements : the French have, 
however, not yet extended them fo far as they might; but they raiſe 
the ſame commodities which they have from the Wett-I ndia iſlands, and 
in no inconſiderable quantity. They have alſo taken poſſeſſion of the 
Hand of Cayenne, on this coat, at the mouth of the river of that name, 
which is about forty-five miles in circumference. The ifland is very 
unhealthy ; bat, having ſome good harbours, the Freneh have here tome - 
ſettlements, which raiſe ſugar and coffee. 


2 


FRENCH ISLANDS IN AMERICA. 


Tun French were among the laſt nations who made ſettlements in the 

Weſt Indies; but they made ample amends by the vigour with which 

they purſued them, and by that chain of judicious and admirable mea- 

ſures which they uſed in drawing from them every advantage that the 

nature of the climate would yield; and in contending againtt the ditfi- 
culties which it threw in their way. | 

$1, DOMINGO, or HISPANIOLA.] This ifland was at firſt po- 
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been long in the hands of the French, to whom the Spaniſh part was 
likewiſe ceded by the treaty of peace between the two nations in 1765, 


* 


It muſt now, therefore, be conſidered as a French iſland. 


It is ſituated between the ſeventeenth and twenty firſt deg. north lat. 


and the fixty-teventh and ſeventy- fourth of weſt long. lying in the mig. 
dle between Cuba and Porto Rico, and is 450 miles long, and 150 broad. 


When Hiſpaniola was firſt di ſcovered by Columbus, the number of its 


inhabitants was computed to be at leaſt a million. But ſuch was the 


eruelty of the Spaniards, and to ſo infamous a height did they carry their 
oppreſſion of the poor natives, thaf they were reduced to ſixty thouſand 


in the ſpace of fifteen years. The face of the iſland preſents an agree- 


able variety of hills, valleys, woods, and rivers; and the foil is allowed 


to be extremely fertile, producing ſugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, maize, 


and caſſava root. The European catile are fo multiplied here, that the; | 


run wild in the woods, and, as in South America, are hunted for ther 
hides and tallow only. In the moſt barren parts of the rocks they dil: 


covered formerly ſilver and gold. The mines, however, are not worked 


now. The north-weſt parts, which were in the poſſeſſion of the French, 
conſiſt of large truitful plains, which produce the articles already men- 
tioned in vaſt abundance. This indecd is the beſt and moſt fruitful 
part of the beſt and moſt fertile iſland in the Weſt Indies, and periaps 
in the world. x 5 | | 

The population of this iſland was eſtimated, in 1788, at 27,717 whitz 
people; 21,808 free people of colour: and 405,528 flaves. Its trade 
employed 380 large ibips, carrying 189,679 tons, in which the imports 
amounted to twelve millions of dollars, of which more than eight mil. 
lions were in manufactured goods of France, and the other four millions 


in French produce. The Spanith thips exported, in French goods or 


money, 1,400,000 dollars, for mules imported by them into the colony; 


ninety-eight French ſhips, carrying 40,130 tons, imported 29,500 ne- 


groes, who ſold for eight millions of dollars. 3 
The moſt ancient town in this ifland, and in all the New Worid, 


efpecially by the French. it is ſituated on a ſpacious harbour, and is a 


large well-bnilt city, inhabited, like the other Spaniſh towns, by à 


mixture of Europeaus, Creoles, Mutattocs, Meitizos, and Negroes. 

The French towns are, Cape Frangois, the capital, which is neither 
walled nor paled in, and is ſaid to have only two batteries, one at the 
entrance of the harbour, and the other before the town. Before its de- 
ſtruction in 1793, it contained about eight thouſind inhabitants, whutes, 
ptople of colour, and ſlaves. It is the governor's reſidence in time ot 
war, as Port-au-Prince is in time of peace. The Mole, though interior 
to thoſe in uther reſpects, is the firſt port in the iſland for ſafety in time 
of war, being by nature and art ſtrongly fortified. The other towns and 
ports of aw note are, Fort Dauphin, St. Mark, Leogane, Petit Goave, 
Jeretuie, Les Cayes, St. Louis, and Jacme). | 


In the night between the 22d and 23d of Auguſt, 1791, a moſt alarm- 


ing ihſefrection-of the negroes began on the French plantations upon 


this. iflaud. A ſcene of the moſt horrid cruelties enfued.. In a littſe 


time no lefs than one hundred thouſand negroes were in rebellion, an 


ſeſſed by the Spaniards alone; but by far the moſt conſiderable part has 


province appeared as one general conflagration. The pla'ns and the 
mountains were filled with carnage and deluged with blood. In this 
dreadful conflict, which has been of long continuance, the white colo- 
niſts of St. Domingo have been extirpated or expelled, and the whole 
power of the iſland conſequently veſted in the mulattoes, the negroes, 


and the lower clatles of the French inhabitants. The ſovereign autho- 


rity bas fallen into the hands of ſome of the people of colour; the ne- 
groes who were flaves have been, during the greater part of the ſix years 
which have nearly elapſed fince this change was effected, emancipated 
from their chains, and the majority of them trained to arms. In a word, 
it is the decided opinion of the beſt and moſt competent judges, that all 
the powers of Europe, combined, could not now fruftrate the views of 
the people of colour in St. Domingo; and that a few years will preſent 
us with the new and perhaps formidable phænomenon of a black repub- 
lic, conſtituted in the nobleſt iſland of the weſtern ocean, in alliance 
with America, and only connected with that continent. 
ln the month of October, 1793, the Englith effected a landing on 
this iſland, and mage themſelves maſters of Jeremie, Cape Tiburon, the 
Mole, and ſeveral other places on the coaſt. The troops, however, 


{uttered greatly by the unhealthinets of the climate; ſeveral of the places 


they had gained poſſeflion of were ſoon retaken; nor could they have re- 
tained the others, had it not been for the conteſts and mutual jealouſies 
of the whites and people of colour- | 

MARTENICO, which is fituated between fourteen and fifteen de- 
grees of north latitade, and in ſixty-one degrees weft longitude, lying 
about forty leagues north-weſt of Barbadoes, is about fixty miles in 
length, and hait as much in breadth. The inland part of it is hilly, 
from which are poured out, on every fide, a number of agreeable and 
uſeful rivers, which adorn and enrich this ifland in a high degree. The 
produce of the ſoil is ſugar, cotton, indigo, ginger, and ſuch fruits as 
are found in the neighbouring iflands. But ſagar is here, as in all the 
Weſt India iflands, the principal commodity, of which they export a 
confderable quantity annually. Martinico was the reſidence of the 
governor of the French iflands in theſe ſeas. Its bays and harbours are 
numerous, fafe, and commodious, and fo well fortified, that they uſed 
to bid defiance to the Englith, who, in vain, often a:tempted this place. 


However, in the war of 1750, when the Britiſh arms were triumphant 


in every quarter of the globe, this ifland was added to the Britiſh em- 
pire; but it was given back at the træaty of peace. It was again taken 


by the Engliſh in 1794. 


GUADALOUPE. | So called by Columbus from the reſemblance 
of its mountains to thoſe of that name in Spain, is ſituated in ſixteen de- 
grees north latitude, and in fixty-two welt longitude, about thirty leagues 
north of Martinico, and alſo as much fouth of Antigua being forty- 
ne miles long, and chirty-eight broad. It is divided into two parts by 
a ſmall arm of the ſea, or rather a narrow channel, through which no 
thips can venture; but the inhabitants pats it in a ferry-boat. Its foil 
is equally fertile with that of Martinico, producing iugar, cotton, in- 
ago, ginger, &c. This iſland is in a flourithing condition, and Its ex- 
ports of ſugar almoſt ir,>redible. Like Martinico 1t Was formerly ate 
tacked by the Engliſh, who gave up the attempt; but in 1759 it was 
reduced by the Britiſh arras, and was given back at the peace of 1703. 


It was again reduced by the Engliſh in 1794, but evacuated - tew 


mouths after. | 
| | 3R3 = 
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former was given to Sweden in 1785. 
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Sr. LUCTA.] Situated in fourteen degrees north latitude, and in ſixty. 
one degrees welt longitude, eighty miles north-weſt, of Barbados, i; 
twenty-three miles in length, and twelve in breadth. Itreceived itz 


tral. But the French, before the war of 1750 broke out, began to ſettle 
theſe iflands ; which, by the treaty of peace, were yielded up to Great 
Britain, and this ifland to France. The ſoil of St. Lucia, in the valleys, 
is extremely rich. It produces excellent timber, and abounds in plex. 


_ fant rivers and well ſituated harbours ; and is now declared a free pot 


under certain reſtrictions. The Englith made themſelves maſters of it 
in 1778; butit was reſtored again to the French in 1783. It was taken 


by the Engliſh in 1794, ſurrendered again to the French in 1795, and 
re- captured by Great Britain in 1796. 


TOBAGO.] 'This ifland is ſituated in eleven degrees odd min. vorth 
latitude, one hundred and twenty miles ſouth of Barbadoes, and about 
the ſame diſtance from the Spanith main. It is about thirty-two miles 
in length, and nine in breadth. The climate here is not ſo hot as night 
be expected ſo near the equator ; and it is ſaid that it lies out of the 
courſe of thoſe hurricanes that have ſometimes proved ſo fatal to the 
other Weſt-India iſlands. It has a fruitful ſoil capable of producing 
ſugar, and indeed every thing elſe that is raiſed in the Weſt Indies, with 
the addition (if we may believe the Dutch) of the cinnamon, nutmeg, 
and gum copal. It is weil watered with numerous ſprings; and its bays 
and creeks are ſo diſpoſed as to be very commodious for all kinds of 
tipping. The value and importance of this iſland appear from the ex- 
penfive and formidable armaments ſent thither by European powers in 
ſupport of their different claims. It ſeems to have been chiefly poſſeſſed 
by the Dutch, who defended their pretenſions againſt both England and 
France with the moſt obſtinate perieverance. By the treaty of Atx-la- 
Chapelle, ih 1748, it was declared neutral; but by the treaty of peace 
in 1703 it was yielded up to Great Britain. In June 1781 it was 
taken by the French; and was ceded to them by the treaty of 1752: 
In 1793 it was again captured by the Britith arms. = 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW, DESEADA, } are three ſmall iſlands h- 

anD MARIGALANTE, ing in the neighbourhood 
of Antigua and St. Chriſtopher's, and of no great conſequence to the 
French, except in time of war, when they give ſhelter to an incred1bic 
number of privateers, which greatly annoy, our Weſt-India trade. The 

The fall iflands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, ſituated near New- 
foundland, have been already mentioned in our account of that 


and, p.055. 5 
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= | Containing SURIN AM, on | the Continent of eo AMERICA. 
I; | | 
hat AFTER the Portugueſe had diſpoſfeſſed the Dutch of Brafil in the 
255 manner we have ſcen; and after they had been entirely removed 
ile out of North America, they were obliged to conſole themſelves with 
cat their rich pofleſfions in the Katt Indies, and to fit down content in the 
97 Weſt with Surinam; a country once in the potſeſlion of England, but 
ea · of no great value whillt we had it, and which we ceded to them in ex- 
ML change for New York; with two or three ſmall and barren illands in 
it the north ſea, not far from the Spanith main. 
ken Dutch Guiana is ſituated between five and ſeven degrees north lat. 
ind extending 100 miles along the coaſt from the mouth of the river Oro- 
noque, north, to the river Maroni, or French Guiana, ſouth. The cli- 
wth mate of this country is generally reckoned unwholeſome; and a conſi- 
ont derable part of the coaſt is low, and covered with water. The chief 
ile ſettlement is at Surinam, a town built on a river of the ſame name; 
at aud the Dutch have extended their plantations thirty leagues above the 
the mouth of this river. This was one of the richeſt and moſt valuable co- 
the jonies belonging to the United Provinces; but it is in a leſs proſperous 
Ing lituation than it was ſome years ſince, owing, among other cautes, to 
v th the wars with the fugitive negroes, whom the Datch treated with great 
985 harbarity, and who are become ſo numerous, having increated from 
ays year to year, that they have formed a kind of colony i in the woods, 
5 of which are almoſt inacceſſible, along the rivers of Surinam, Saramaca, 
ex. and Copename, and are become very formidable enemies to their for- 
. mer maſters. Under the command of chiefs, whom they have elected 
fed among themſelves, they have cultivated lands for their ſubſiſtence, and 
and make trequent incurſions into the neighbouring plantations. The chief 
l. trade of Surinam conſiſts in ſugar, a great deal of cotton, coffee of an 
285 excellent kind, tobacco, flax, ſkins, and ſome valuable dycing drugs. 
Was They trade Wich the North American colonies, who bring hither hortes, 
782. live cattle, and provifions, and take home a large quantity of melaſles, 
Surinam was taken by the Eugliſh in Auguſt 1790. 
J Connected with Zurinam, we thall mention the two Dutch colomes 
1900 of Demerary and lnequibo on the Spanith main, which furrendered to 
the the Englih 1 in the year 178 3), and were repreiented a3 @& VETF.-V valuable 
ible acquiſition, which would produce more revenue to the crown than all 
The the Britith Welt-Tndia iſlands united. But the report was either not 
Hp believed or flighied; for the colonies were left defenceleis, and ſoon 
5 were retaken by a Freueh frigate. In the preſent war, however, they 
tat : 


again ſurrendered to the Brit! nd arms, April 21, 1790. 

Dr. Bancroft obſerves, that the inhabitants of Dutch Guiana are 
either whites, blacks, or the reddiſh-brown aboriginal natives of Ame- | 
rica. The promiſcuous intercourſe of theſe different people has like» | 
wile generated ſeveral intermediate caſts, whoſe colours immutably 
depend on their degree of confanguinity to either whites, Indians, or 
negroes. Theſe are divided into Mulattoes, Tercerones, Quarterones, 
and Quintcrones,, with ſeveral intermediate ſubdiviſions, proceeding 
from their retrograde intercourſe. There are fo great a number of 
birds, of various lpecies, and remarkable tor the beauty of their plu- 


mage, in . that ſeveral perſons in this colony haye employed jy 
3R4 | 
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themſelves advantageouſſy, with their ſlaves and dependents, in killing 
and preterving birds for the cabinets of naturaliſts in different part, of 
Europe. The torporific eel is found in the rivers of Guiana, which 
when touched either by the hand, or by a rod of iron, gold, filver, op. 
per, or by a ſtick of ſome particular kinds of heavy American wocd, 
communicates a ſhock perfectly reſembling that of electricity. There are 
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1 an immenſe number and variety of ſnakes in this connfry, which form 
| * 1 one of its principal inconveniences. A ſnake was killed ſome years 
' | ſince, on a plantation which had belonged to Peter Amyatt, efq. which 
. was upwards of thirty-three feet in length, and in the largeſt place near 
1 the middle three feet in circumference. It had a broad head, large 
. | ; prominent eyes, and a very wide mouth, in which was a double row of 
if | teeth. Among the animals of Dutch Guiana is the Laubba, which 
a is peculiar to this country. It is a ſmall amphibions creature, about 
14 the ſize of a pig four months old, covered with fine ſhort hair; and its 
Cl —_— by the Europeans who reſide here, is preferred to all other kinds 
2M of meat, Sek N . 


'M . 3 . 
1 | JT | | 
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h Fl e. OITUATED in 17? 29“ N. lat. 63* 10' W. long. 
1 bl ; » . z 
0 | and three leagues north- welt of St. Chriſtopher, 
0 is only a mountain, about twenty-nine miles in compaſs, riſing ont of 
1 the ſea like a pyramid, and almoſt round. But though fo ſmall, aud 
4 4 inconveniently laid ont by nature, the induſtry of the Dutch has made 
iN It to turn to very good account, and it is ſaid to contain 5000 Whites 
3 and 15.000 negroes. The ſides of the mountain are diſpoſed in very 
1 pretty ſettlements; but they have neither ſprings nor rivers They 
! 10 raiſe here ſugar and tobacco; and this iſland, as well as Curaſſou, is en- 
1 gaged in the Spaniſh contraband trade, for which, however, it is not 
Ha fo well ſituated; an' it has drawn the ſame advantage from iis conſtant 
5 neatrality. But when hoftilities were commenced by Great Britain. 
5 againſt Holland. admiral Rodney was ſent with a confiderable land and 
4A | ſea force againſt St. Euſtatius, which, being incapable of any defence, 


ſurrendered at difcretion on the 3d of February, 1781. The private 
property of the inhabitants was confiſcated, with a degree of rigor 
very uncommon among eiviliſed nations, and very inconſiſtent with 
the humanity and generoſity by which the Englith nation were formeily 
characteriſed. The reaſon aitigned was, that the inhabitants of St. 
Euſtatius had aſſiſted the revolted colonies with naval and other, ftores. 
But on the 27th of November, the ſame year, St. Euſtatius was reare! 


8 by the French under the command of the marquis de Bonills, thong! 
5 their force conſiſted of only three frigates and ſome ſmall craft; and ab 
i 5 300 men. - FRO | „ | | 
1 CURASSOU.] Situated in 12 degrees north lat. 9 or 10 league 


22 ＋ — d 5 
from the continent of Terra Firma, is 30 miles long, and 1) broad. 
It ſeems as if it were fated, that the ingenuity and patience of the Hol- 


74 landers thould every where, both in Europe and America, be employed 
11 in tighting againſt an untriendly nature; for this ifland is not only 
F. barren, and dependent upon the rains for water, but the bar ge 5 
1138 naturally one of the worſt in America: yet the Dutch have entire 
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temedied that defect; they have upon this harbour one of the largeſt, 
and by far one of the moſt elegant and cleanly towns in the Weſt In- 


dies, The public buildings are numerous and handſome; the private 


houſes commodious ; and the magazines large, convenient, and well 
flled. All kind of labour is here performed by engines; ſome of 
them ſo well contrived, that ſhips are at once lifted into the dock. 
Though this illand is naturally barren, the induſtry of the Dutch has 
brought it to produce a confiderable quantity both of tobacco and ſu- 
ar: it has, beſides. good falt- works, for the produce of which there is 
a briſk demand from the Englith 1ilands, and the colonies on the con- 


tinent. But what renders this illand of moſt adFrantage to the Dutch 


is the contraband trade which is carried on between the inhabitants and 
the Spaniards, aud their harbour being the rendezvous to all nations in 
time of war. | | 3 

The Dutch ſhips from Europe touch here for intelligence, or pilots, 
and then proceed to the Spaniſh coaſts for trade, which they force with 
a ſlrong hand, it being very difficult for the Spaniih guarda-cottas to 
take theſe veſſels; for they are not only ſtout ſhips, with a number of 
guns, but are manned with large crews of choten ſcamen, deeply in- 
tereſted in the ſafety of the veſſe!l and the ſucceſs of the voyage.> They 
have each a ſhare in the cargo, of a value proportioned to the ſtation of 
the owner, ſupplied by the merchants upon credit, and at prime colt. 
This animates them with an uncommon courage, and they fight brave- 
ly, becauſe every man fights in defence of his own property. Bendes 
this, there is a conſtant intercourſe between this itland and the Spaniſh 
continent; 3 „ | 8 

Curaſſou has numerous warehouſes, always full of the commodities 
of Europe and the Eaſt Indies. Here are all torts of woollen and 


linen cloths, Jaces, filks, ribbands, iron utenſils, naval and military 


ſtores, braudy, the ſpices of the Molaccas, and the calicoes of India, 
white and painted. Hither the Dutch Weſt-India, which is allo their 
African, company annually bring three or four cargoes of flaves; and 
to this mart the Spaniards themtelves come in ſmall veſſels, and carry 
olf not only the beſt of the negroes, at a very high price, but great 
quantities of all the above ſorts of goods; and the ſeller has this advan- 


tage, that the refuſe of warchouſes and mercers' thops, with every 
thing that has grown anfathionable and unlaleable in Europe, goes off 


here extremely well ; every thing being ſufficiently recommended by its 
being European. The Spaniards pay in gold and filver, coined or 
in bars, cacao, vanilla, Jeſuit's bark, cochineal, and other valuable com- 
modities, | | = | 5 
The trade of Curaſſou. even in times of peace, is faid to be annually 
worth to the Dutch no leſs than 500, 000l. but in the time of war the 


profit is till greater, for then it becomes the common emporium. of the 


Veſt Indics; it affords a retreat to ſhips of all nations, and at the ſame 
time refuſes none of them arms and ammunition. The intercourſe with 


LC 
Spain being then interrupted, the Spaniſh colonies have ſcarcely any 
other market from whence they can be well ſupphed, either with flaves 


or goods. The French come hither to buy the beet. pork, corn, flour. 


and lumber, which the Engliſh bring from the continent of North 


America, or which is exported from Ireland; fo that, whether in peace 
or war, the trade of this ifiand flouriſhes extremely. FE | 
Che trade of all the Dutch American ſettlements was originally car- 
ri] on by the Weſt-India company alone: at preſent, ſuch thips as go 
RR that trade pay two and à half per ont. for their licences; the 
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company, however, reſerve to themſelves the whole of v. hat! 1s cartied 
on between Atrica and the American Hlands. 

The other iLands, Bonaire and Aruba, are inconfiderable in they. 
telves, and mould be regarded as appendages to Curaſſou, for which 
they are chiefly employ ed in railing cattle and other provitions, 

The (mall iſlands of Saba and St. Martin's, fituated at no great dj. 
ſtance from St. Euſtatia, hardly deierve to be mentioned: they were bol 
captured by admiral Rodney and genera] Vaughan, at the time whey 
St. Euſtatia ſurrendered to the arms of Great Britain; but Were after. 
wards retaken by the French. 


DANISH ISLANDS ix AMERICA, 


Sr. THOMAS. ] AN inconſiderable iſland of the Caribbees, is ſitu- 


ate in 64 degrees weſt long and 18 north lat. 
about 15 miles i in circumterence, and has a fate and commodious har. 
bour. 

Srr. CROIX, on SANTA CRUZ. ] Another ſmall and unhealthy 
land, lying about five leagues eaſt of St. Thomas, ten or twelve leagues 
in length, and three or four where it 1s broadeſt. Theſe iſlands, fo 
long as they remained in the hands of the Danith Weſt-India company, 
were ill managed, and of little conſequence to the Danes; but that wiſe 
and beneyolent prince the late king of Denmark bought up the com- 
pany?s ſtock, and laid the trade open; and fince that time the iſland of 
St. Thomas bas been ſo greatly improved, that it is ſaid to produce up- 
wards of 3000 hogtheads of tugar of 1000 weight each, and others of 
the Weſt-India commodities in tolerable plenty. In time of war, pri. 
vateers bring in their prizes here for ſale: and a great many veſſels trade 
from hence along the Spaniſh main, and return with money, in ſpecie 
or bars, and valuable merchandiſe. As for Santa Cruz, from a pertect 
defert a few years ſince, it is beginning: to thrive very faſt ; feveral 
perſons from the Engliſh iſlands, ſome of them of very great wealth, 
have gone to ſettle there, and have received very great encouragemem. 
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(DUR knowledge of the globe has been conſider ably augmented by 
the late diſcoveries of the Ruffians, and ſtill more by thole that have 
been made by Britith navigators in the preſent reign, which have been 
numerous and important; and of thete diſcoveries we ſhall therefore 
give a compendious account. | 


— 5 


NORTHERN ARCHIPELAGO. 


'] HIS conſiſts of ſeveral groups of iſlands, which are ſituated between 
the eaſtern coatt of. Kamtſchatka and the weſtern coaft of the con- 
tinent of America*. Mr. Muller divides theſe iſlands into four prin- 
cipal groups, the firſt two of which are ſtyled the Aleutian iflands. The 
firſt group, which is called by ſome of the itlanders Saſignan, compre- 
hends, 1. Beering's Ifland; 2. Copper Iſland; 3. Otma; 4. Samyra, of 
Shemyia; 5. Anakta. The tecond group is called Khao, and com- 
priſes eight iſlands, viz. 1. Immak; 2. Kitka ; 3. Tehetchia; 4. Ava; 
5. Kavia; 6. Tſchangulek; 7. Ulagama; 8. Amtſchidga. The third 
general name is Negho, and comprehends the iflands known to the 
Ruſlians under the name of Andreanottik: Ottrova ; ſixteen of which 
are mentioned under the following names: 1. Amatkinak; 2. Ulak; 
3. Unalga; 4. Navottha ; 5. Uliga; 6. Anagin; 7. Kagulak; 8. IIlaſk, 
or Ilak; g. Takavanga, upon which is a volcano; 19. Kanaga, which 
has alſo a volcano; 11. Leg; 12. Sketlhuna ; 13. Tagaloon ; 14. Gor- 
leoi; 15. Otchu; 16. Amla. The fourth group is called Kavalang, 
and comprehends fixtcen iflands ; which are called by the Ruſſians Lyt+ 
fic Oſtrova, or the For Hands; and which are named, 1. Amuchta; 
2. Tſchigama; 3. Tſchegula ; 4. Uniſtra; 5. Ulaga; 6. Tauagulana; 
7. Kagamin; 8. Kigalga; 9. Skelmaga; 10. Umnak; 11. Agun-Alaſh- 
tka; 12. Unimma; 13. Uligan; 14. Anturo Leiſſume; 15. Semidit ; 
10. Senagak. „ 5 n 
Some of theſe iflands are only inhabited occafionally, and for ſome 
months in the year, and others are very thinly peopled ; but others 
have a great number of inhabitants, who conſtantly reſide in them. 
Copper Hand receives its name from the copper which the ſea throws 
up on its coaſts. The inhabitants of theſe iſlands are in general of a 
ſhort ſtature, with ſtrong and robuſt limbs, but free and ſupple. They 
have lank black hair and little beard, flattiſh- faces and fair 1kins, 
They are for the moſt part well made, and of ſtrong conttitutions, 
luitable to the boiſterons climate of their iſtes. The inhabitants of the 
Aleutian ifles live npon the roots which grow wild, and fea animals. 
They do not employ themſelves in catching fiſh, though the rivers 


— 


* Mr. Coxe obſerves, that “ the firſt project for making diſcoveries in that tempeſ- 
tuous ſea which lies between Kamiichatka and America was conceived and planned 
by Peter I.“ Voyages with that view were accordingly undertaken at the expenſe 
of the crown ; but, when it was difcovered that the iftands of that ſea abounded with 
valuable furs, private merchants immediately engaged with ardour in hmilar expedi- 
tions; and, within a period of ten years, more important diſcoveries were made by 
theſe individuals, at their own private coſt, than kad bitherto been effected bv all the 
enorts of the crown, The inveſtigation of ufeful knowledge has alſo been greatly en- 


couraged by the late emprefs of Ruſltia; and the mo? difiant parts of her vaſt do- 


1::010n5, and other countries and iflands, have been explored, at her expenſe, by per- 
ay of abilities and learning; in conſequence of which, conſiderable difcoveries have 
een made. e 8 | 
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abound with all kinds of ſalmon, and the ſea with turbot. 
are made of the {kins of birds, and of ſea otters. 

The Fox iſlands are ſo called from the great number of _—_ gray 
and red foxes with which they abound. The dreſs of the inhabit tantz 
conſiſts of a cap, and a far coat which reaches down to the knee, Some 
of them wear common caps of a party-colonred bird-ſE in, upon which 
they leave part of the wings and tail. On the fore part of their hunting 
and fithing caps they place a ſmall board like a ſkreen, adorned with 
the jaw- bones of ſea-be ars, and ornamented with glaſs beads which 
they receive in barter from the Ruilians. At their feſtivals and dancing 


Th ei r clothes 


arties they uſe a much more ſhowy ſort of caps. They feed upon the 


fleſh of all ſorts of ſea animals, and generally eat it raw. But if at any 
time they chooſe to dreſs their victuals, they make uſe of a hollow tone: 
having placed the fiſh or fleſh therein, they cover it with another, and 
cloſe the interſtices with lime or clay They then lay it horizontally 
upon two ſtones, and light a fire under it. The proviſion intended for 
keeping is dried without ſalt in the open air. Their weapons conſiſt of 
bows, arrows, and darts, and for defence they uſe wooden ſhields. 

The moſt perfect equality reigns among theſe iſlanders. The 
have neither chicts nor ſuperiors, neither laws nor puniſhments. Ties 
live together in families, and ſocieties of ſeveral families united, which 
form what they call a race, who, in 1 caſe of an attack, or defence, mu- 

tually kelp and ſupport each other. The inhabitants of the ſame iſfaud 
x7 ays pretend to be of the fame race; and every perſon 100KsS upon 
his ifland as a potiettion, the property of which is common to all the 
individuals of the lame ſociety. Featts are very common among them, 


and more particularly when the inhabitants. of one iſland are viſited by 


thoſe of the others. The men of the village meet their gueſts beating 
drums, and preceded by the women, who * ing and dance. At the con- 
clufion of the dance, the boſts ſerve up their beſt proviſions, and invite 
their gueſts to partake of the tealt, They feed their children when very 
young wi ith the coarteft fleth, and for the moſt part raw. It an infant 
cries, the mother immediately carries it to the ſea fide, and, whether it 
be ſummer or winter, holds it naked in the water until it is quiet. This 


enſtom is fo far from doing the children any harm, that it hardens them 


againſt the cold, and they accordingly go barefooted through the win- 
ter without the leaſt inconvenience. They ſeldom heat their dwell- 
ings; but, when they are deſirous of warming themſelves, they light 

bundle of hay, and ſtand over it; or elſe they fet fire to train oil, 


which they pour into a hollow fone: They have a good thare of 
plain natural ſenſe, but are rather flow of underitanding. They feem 


cold and indifferent in moſt of their actions; but let an injury, or even 
a ſuſpicion only, rouſe them from this phlegmatic ſtate, and they be- 
come inflexible and furious, taking the moſt violent revenge, without 


any regard to the conſequences. The leaſt affliction prompts them to 


ſuicide ; the e apninpn of even an uncertain evil often leads them 
to deipair, and they put an end to their cops with great 1 in- 


ſeufibility. 
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NORTH-WEST COAST or AMERICA. 
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F ROM- the obſervations ale by captain Cook on the inhabitautz of 


the weſtern coaſt of North America, i in the neighbaurbood of Prince 
wy on Sound, ana to the latitude of 64 northy it appeared tha! 4 
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ono fimilarity was diſcernible between them and the Eſquimaux on 
the eaſtern coaſt ; whence it was conjectured by ſome that a communi- 
cation by fea exiſted between the eaſtern and weſtern fides of that con- 
tinent. In ſupport of this conjecture old accounts were revived of the 


diſcoveries of John de Fuca, and De Fonte or De Fuentes; the one à 


Greek pilot, who made his voyage in 1592, and the other a Spaniſh or 
portugueſe admiral, who ſailed in 1640. John de Fuca had related that 
between the 47th and 48th degrees of north latitude he had entered a 
broad inlet which led him into a far broader fea, wherein he failed above 
twenty days; and De Fonte had failed through crooked channels in an 
extenſive archipelago 200 leagues, and 60 leagues up a navigable river 
which flowed into it, in 53” of north latitude, and communicated, by 
other Inkes and rivers, with a paſſage in which a ſhip had arrived from 
Boſton in New England. The truth of thefe ancient accounts appeared 


to de ſtrongly corroborated, ſome years fince, by the diſcovery ſaid to be 


made by one Mr. Etches, who had fitted out tome ſhips for the fur trade, 
that all the weſtern coaſt of America, from lat. 48 to 37 north, was 
no continued tract of land, but a chain of iſlands which had never been 
explored, and that theſe concealed the entrance to a vaſt inland ſea, like 
the Baltic or Mediterranean in Europe, and which ſeemed likewiſe to be 
full of iſlands. Among theſe, Mr. Etches“ ſhip, the Princeſs Royal, was 
ſaid to have penetrated ſeveral hundred leagues, in a north-eaſt direction, 
till they came within 200 leagues of Hudſon's Bay; but as the intention 
of their voyage was merely commercial, they had not time fully to ex- 
plore the archipelago juſt mentioned, nor did they arrive at the termi- 
nation of this new mediterranean ſea. „ | | 

The exiſtence of any ſuch inland ſea is, however, now, completely 


liſproved by the voyage of the late captain Vancouver, who, during the 


tummers of 1792, 1793, and 1794, explored and accurately ſurveyed the 
whole weſtern coaſt of North America, from lat. 39% to de. Between 
the47th and 57th degrees of north latitude there is indeed an archipelago, 
compoſed of innumerable iſlands and crooxed channels; but he no 
where found cither the inlet of John de Faca, the river of De Fonte, 
or the inland ſea of Mr. Etches' ſnip.—“ The precifion,” ſig captain 
Vanconver, © with which the ſurvey of the coaſt of North- Welt Ame- 
rica has been carried into effect, will, I truſt, remove every doubt, and 


ict aſide every. opinion of a north-veft payage, or any water communica- 


tion navigable for ſhipping, exiſting between the North Pacifie and the 
nterior of the American continent, within the limits of our refearches.” 


his coaſt, with very little deviation, has the appearance of one con- 


tinued fore, being covered with pines ot different ſpecies, intermixed 
with alder, birch, and other trees. The natives of the northern parts 


are in general ſhort in ſtature, with faces flat and round, high cheek- 


bones, and flat notes. They have forme very peculiar cuſtoms of muti- 
lating or disfignring their perſons, probably by way of ornament, though 
to us they appear diſguiting and eren hideous. At Port Trinidada, in. 
lat. 41” north, the cuſtom, ſays captain Vancouver, “ was particularly 


Iingular, and muſt be attended with much pain in the frft inſtance, and 


great inconvenjence ever after. All the teeth of both ſexes were, by 
tome proceſs, ground uniformly down, horizontally to the gums; the 
women etpecially, carrying the faſhion to an extreme, had their teeth 
reduced even below this level; and ornamented the lower lip with three 
perpendicular rows of punctuation, one from each corner of the mouth, 


| and one in the middle, ocrupying three fifths of the lip and chin.“ On 


other parts of this coal the women make a horizontal inciſion in the 
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under lip, extending from one corner of the mouth to the other, entire!, 
through the fleſh, which orifice is by degrees ſufficiently ſtretched to 
admit an ornament made of wood, which is confined cloſe to the gumz 
of the lower jaw, with the external ſurface projecting horizontal. 
Theſe wooden ornaments are oval, and reſemble a fmall oval platter or 
_&iſh made concave on both fides: they are of various fizes; ſome of 
them above three inches in length, and an inch and a half broad, The 
chief object of civilized nations in navigating this coaft, hitherts, haz 
been to traffic with the natives for furs, which they give in exchange fy 
pieces of iron, nails, beads, penknives, and other trifling trinkets. Theie 
furs are carried to China, and, diſpoſed of at a great profit; The ſkin; 
obtained are thoſe of the ſea-otter, racoon, . pine-martin, land. beaver, 
and earleſs marmot. Ginſeng, copper, oil, and ſome other commodi. 
ties, might alſo be procured. 

In 1788, ſome Englith merchants engaged in this trade formed a fet- 
tlement in King George's Sound, ſince called Nootka Sound from the 
name by which it is called by the natives. The Spaniards, howerer, 
being zealous of the intruſion of the Engliſh into a part of the world 
which they long regarded as their excluſive property, ſent a frigate from 
Mexico, which captured two Engliſh veſſels, and took poſſeſſion of the 

ſettlement. The Britiſh miniſtry, on receiving intelligence of this tran. 
action, fitted out a powerful armament to give weight to their demand 
of reparation ; but the affair was amicably terminated by a convention 
in 1790. | | | 3 . 
Noot ka Sound is ſituated in lat. 49 33“ north, long. 1262 48' wet, 


on an ifland about 300 miles in length and 80 in breadth, named by 


captain Vancouver, in 1792, Quadra and Vancouver's Iſland, in com- 
pliment to Senor Quadra, the Spanith commandant at Nootka. 


Tur PELEW ISLANDS. 


T'IIE exiſtence and ſituation of theſe iſtands were probably known to 
the Spaniards at a diſtant period; but from a report among the 
neighbouring iſlands, of their being inhabited by a ſavage race of can- 
nibals, it appears that there never had been the leaſt communication 
between them and any of the. Lauropcans, till the Antelope packet (be- 
longing to the Eaft-India company) was wrecked on one of them, 11 
Auguſt 1783. From the accounts given of theſe ifJands, by captain 
Wilſon, who commanded the packet, it appears that they are fituated 
between the 5th and 9th degrees north latitude, and between 130 and 
136 degrees of eaſt longitude from Greenwich, and lie in a N. E. and 
S. W. direction; they are long but narrow, of a moderate height, and 
well covered with wood ; the climate temperate and agreeable; the 
lands produce ſugar-canc, yams, cocoa-nuts, plantains, bananas, oranges 
and lemons; and the ſurrounding ſeas abound with the fineſt and 
greateſt variety of fiſh. : ET - 
The natives of theſe iſlands are a ſtout, well-made people, above tac 
middle ſtature ; their complexions are of a far deeper colour than what 
is underſtood by the Indian copper, but not black. The men g0 eu- 
tirely naked, and the women wear only two ſmall aprons, one behin , 
and one before, made of the hutks of the cocoa nut dyed with different 
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The government is monarchical, and the king is abſolute, but his 
ower is exerciſed more with the mildneſs of a father than a ſovereign. 

in the language of Europeans, he 1s the fountain of honour ; he occa- 
tionally creates his nobles, called Rupacks or chiefs, and confers a fin- 
gular honour of knighthood, called the Order of the Bone, the members 
of which are diſtinguiſhed by wearing a bone on their arm. 

The idea which the account publiſhed by captain Wilſon gives us of 
theſe iſlanders, is that of a people who, though naturally ignorant of the 
arts and ſciences, and living in the fimpleſt ſtate of nature, yet poſſeſs 
all that genuine politeneſs, that delicacy, and chaſtity of intercourſe be- 
tween the ſexes, that reſpect for perſonal property, that ſubordination to 
government, and thoſe habits of induſtry, which are ſo rarely united in 


the more civiliſed ſocieties of modern times. 


It appears, that when the Engliſh were . thrown on one of theſe 
iſlands, they were received by the natives with the greateſt humanity 


and hoſpitality ;' and, till their departure, experienced the utmoſt cour- 


tely and attention. "They felt our people were diſtreſſed, and in con- 
„ ſequence wiſhed they ſhould ſhare whatever they had to give. It was 
not that worldly munificence that beſtows and ſpreads its favours with 


« a diſtant eye to retribution. It was the pure emotion of native be- 


© nevolence. It was the love of man to man. It was a ſcene that pic- 
i tures human nature in triumphant colouring ; and whilſt their Iibera- 
« lity gratified the ſenſe, their virtue ſtruck the heart.“ 


5 


— 


Tur MARQUESAS ISLANDS. 


Tuyese iſlands were firſt diſcovered by Quiros in 1595: their ſitua- 
tion was better aſcertained by captain Cook in 1774. They are five in 


number, and named St. Chriſtina, Magdalena, St. Dominica, St. Pe- 


dro, and Hood, Captain Cook, in his ſecond voyage, lay ſome time 
at the firſt of theſe, which is ſituated in 9” 55 ſouth latitude, and 
1:9” 9 welt longitude. St. Dominica is the largeſt, about 16 leagues 
in circuit. The inhabitants, their language, manners, and clothing, with 


the vegetable productions, are nearly the ſame as thoſe of the Society Iles, 


4 ; 4 - — 


INGRAHAM 's ISLANDS. 


Turxsg iſlands were diſcovered by captain Joſeph Ingraham, of Boſ- 
ton, commander of the brigantine Hope, on the 19th of April, 
1/91. They lie N. N. W. from the Marqueſas Iflands, from 35 to 50 
leagues diſtant, in about 99 of ſouth latitude, and from 140 to 141 welt 
longitude from London. They are ſeven in number, and were named 
by captain Ingraham, Waſhington, Adams, Lincoln, Federal, Franklin, 
Hancock, Knox. 1855 | | 


Moſt if not all of theſe iſlands are inhabited, and appear generally | 


to be diverſified with hills and valleys, and to be well wooded, and very 
pleaſant, The people reſemble thoſe of the Marqueſas Iſlands, 
7 3 canoes, which are carved at each end. They appeared 
aa | ps 
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OTAHEITE, ox KING GEORGE's ISLAND. | 


'T fs ifland was diſcovered by captain Wallis, in the Dolphin *, on 

the 19th of June, 1707. It is fituated between the 17th degree 
28 min. and the 17th degree 53 min. fouth latitude, and between the 
140th degree 11 min. and the 149th degree 39 min. weft Tongitude. 


It confiſts of two penintulas, of a ſomewhat circular form, joined by 


an iſthmus, and is ſurrounded by a reef of coral rocks, which form 
ſeveral excellent bays and harbours, where there is room and depth of 
water for almoſt any number of the largeft ſhips. The face of the 
country is very extraordinary; for a border of low land almoſt entirely 
ſurrounds each peninſula, and behind this border the land riſes in 
ridges that run up into the middle of theſe diviſions, and theſe form 
mountains that may be ſeen at ſixty leagues diſtance. The oil, except 
upon the very tops of the ridges, is remarkaily rich and fertile, wa- 
tered by a great number of rivulets, and covered with fruit-tres of 
various kinds, forming the moſt delightful groves. The border of 
low land that lies between the ridges and the tea is in few places more 


* The Dolphin was ſent out, under the command of captain Wallis, with tile“ 
Swallow, commanded by captain Carteret, at the expenſe of the Britiſh gorerus 


ment, in Augutt, 1766, in order to make diſcoveries in the ſouthern hemtlphere, 
Theſe veſſels proceeded together, till they came within fight of the South Sea, at 
the weſtern entrance of the Strait of Magellan, and from thence returned by different 
routes to England. On the 6th of June, 1767, captain Wallis diſcovered an iflund, 
about four miles long and three wide, to which he gave the name of //hirfun-l//an, 
it being diſcovered on Whitfun-eve, Its latitude is 199026“ S. and its longitude 
137250 W, The next day he diſcovered another iſland, to which he gave the name 
of Queen Char/otte's Iſland. The inhabitants of this iſland, captain Wallis ſays, were of 
z middling fiature, dark complexion, and long black hair, which hung looſe over their 
ſhoulders. The men were well made, and the women handſome. Their clothing 
was a kind of coarſe cloth or niatting, which was faſtened about their middle, and 
tFeemed capable of being brought up round their ſhoulders, This ifland is about fix 
miles long, and one mile wide, and lies in latitade 19® 18” S. longitude 158% 4' W. 
In the ſpace of a few days alter, he alfo diſcovered ſeveral other tmall iſlands, to 
which he gave the names of Z#gmont Iſland, Gloucefter Iſlaud, Cumberland Land, 
P, ince William Flenry's ard, and Dfnaburgh Iand. ; | 

Ou the 19th of the fame month he diſcovered the iſland of Otaheite; and aſter 
he had quitted that iftand, be diſcovered, on the 28th of July, 1767, another 1faud 
about ſix miles long, which he called Sir Charles Saunders's Tfhand; and on the 30th of 
the ſame month, another about ten miles long, and tour broad, which he called Lerd 
Hewe's Iſland. After having diſcovercd ſome other ſmall iſlands, one of which was 
named //al/is's Iſiuud, he arrived at Patavia gu the 30th of November; at the Cape 
of Good Hope on the 4th of Februarx, 1708; and his ſhip anchored ſaſcly in the 
Downs on the 20th of May following. : | 43 

Captain Carterct, in the Swallow, aſter he had parted with captain Wallis in the 
Dolphin, having paſſed through the Strait of Magellan, and made ſome fiay at the 
inland of Maſafeuero, diſcovered, on the 24d of July, 1767, an iftand abont fire 
miles in eireumference, to which he gave the name of P?tcairr's Iland. It lies in 
latitude 25%“ S. longitude 13321“. W. and about a thouſand leagues to the wef- 
ward of the continent of America. The 11th of the ſame month he diſcovered au— 
other ſmall iſtand, to which he gave the name of fe N of Ofnaburgh's INand. The 
next day he difcovered two other ſmall iflands, which he called the Dubs of CG! 
c er's {fhands, The following month he diſcovered a clufler of ſmall iflands, to whick 
he gave the name of Qreen Charlotte's l{lands, and alſo three others, which he named 
Gcgber's Iſland, Simfiſon's Iſland, and Car teret's land. On the 24th of the fame 
menth he diſcovered Sir Charles lar dy's land, which lies in latitude 4508. and 
the next day Winchelfea*s. 1/land, which is diſtant about ten leagues in the direction- of 
S. Ly E. He afterwards diſcovered ſeveral other iflands, and proceeded round its 
Cape of Cood Hope to England, where he arrived in March 1769. 
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than a mile and a half broad; and this, together with ſome of the val- 
leys, are the only parts that are inhabited. Captain Wallis made ſome 
tay at this iſland ; and it was afterwards viſited again by captain Cook 
in the Endeavour, in April, 1709. That commander was accompanied 
by Joſeph Banks, Eſq.” now Sir Joſeph Banks, and Dr, Solander; and 
thoſe gentlemen, together with the captain, made a very accurate ſur- 

Some parts of the iſland of Otaheite are very populous ; and captain 
Cook was of opinion, that the number of inhabitants on the whole iſland 
amounted to 204,000, including women and children. They are of a 
clear olive complexion ; the men are tall; ſtrong, well-limbed, and finely 
ſhaped ; the women are of an inferior ſize, but handſome, and very amo- 
rous. Their clothing conſiſts of cloth or matting of different kinds; and 
the greateſt part of the food eaten here is vegetable, as cocoa-nuts, ba- 
nanas, bread-truit, plantains, and a great variety of other fruit. Their 
houſes, thoſe. which are of a middling fize, are of an oblong ſquare, 
about twenty-four feet long, and eleven wide, with a ſhelving roof 
ſupported on three rows of poſts, parallel to cach other, one row on 
each fide, and one in the middle. The utmoſt height within is about 


nine feet, and the eaves on each fide reach to within about three feet 


and a half from the ground. All the reſt is open, no part being in- 
cloſed with a wall. The. roof is thatched with palm leaves, and the 
floor covered ſome inches deep with ſoft hay, over which they lay 
mats; upon which they fit in the day, and fleep in the night. They 
have no tools among them made of metal; and thoſe they ule are made 
of ſtones, or ſome kind of bones. The inhabitants of Otaheite are re- 
markable for their cleanlineſs; for both men and women conſtantly 
wath their whole bodies in running water three times a day. Their 
language is ſoft and melodious, and abounds with vowels, There were 
no tame animals upon the iſland but hogs, dogs, and poultry; but the 
Englith and Spaniards have ſince carried thither bulls, cows, ſheep, 
goats, a horſe. and mare, geeſe, ducks, peacocks, turkeys, and alſo 
cats. The ot:ly wild animals are tropical birds, paroquets, pigeons, 
ducks, and a few other birds; rats, and a very tew ſerpents. The ſea, 
however, ſupplies the inhabitants with a very great variety of the moſt 


| excellent fith. 


In other countries the men cut their hair ſhort, and the women pride 
themſelves on its length; but here the women always cut it ſhort round 
their ears, and the men (except the fiſhers, who are almoſt continually 
in the water, ſuffer it to ſpread over their ſhoulders, or tie it up in a 
bunch on the top. They have the cuſtom of difcolouring the ſkin, by 
pricking it with a ſmall inſtrument, the teeth of which are dipped 


into a mixture of a kind of lamp-black, and this is called tattooing. 


This is perſormed upon the youth of both ſexes, when they are about 
twelve or fourteen years of age, on ſeveral parts of the body, and in 
various figures. Their principal manufacture is their cloth, of which 
there are three kinds, made of the bark of three different kinds of trees. 


Ihe fineit and whiteſt is made of the Chineſe paper mulberry- tree; 


and this is chiefly worn by the principal people. Another conftder- 
able manufacture is matting, ſome of which is finer, and in every re- 
tpeet better, than any we have in Europe. The coarſer ſort ſerves them 
to fleep upon, and the finer to wear in wet weather. They are like- 
wile very dextrous in making wicker-work ; their baikets are of a 
thonſand different patterns, and many of them exceedingly neat. The 
1abitauts of Otaheite believe ia one ſupreme Deity, but at the ſame 
| ES Ss 38 | | 
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time acknowledge a variety of ſubordinate Deities ; they offer up their 


prayers without the uſe of idols, and believe tlie exiſtence of the ſoul 


in a ſeparate ſtate, where there are two fituations, of different degrees 
of happineſs. Among theſe people a ſubordination is eſtabliſhed 
which ſomewhat reſembles the early ſtate of the European nations under 
the feudal ſyſtem. If a general .attack happens to be made upon the 


iſland, every diſtrict is obliged to furnith its proportion of ſoldiers for the 


common defence. Their weapons are flings, which they uſe with great 


dexterity, and clubs of about fix or ſeven feet long, and made of a hard 


heavy wood. . They have a great number of boats, many of which are 
conſtructed for warlike operations. 0 


8 ITS f : 
THE SOCIETY ISLANDS. 


Or the ſeveral iſlands ſo called, and which were diſcovered by caps 


tain Cook *, in the year 1769, the principal are Huaneixe, bi- 


TEA, OTAHA, and BOoLABOLA. HUAREINE is about 31 leagues: to the 


* At the clofe of the year 1767, it was refolved by the Royal Soeietx, that it 
would be proper to fend perſons into ſome part of the South Sea, to obſerve a 
trantit of the planet Venus over the Sun's diſk, which, according to aſtronomical 
galculation, would happeu in the year 1769: and that the iſlands called Margueſas de 
Mendoza, or thoſe of Rotterdam | or Amſterdam, were the propereſt places then 
known for making ſuch obſervations. In conſequence of theſe reſolutions, it was 
rocommended to his majeſty, in a memorial from the. ſociety, dated February, 
1758, that he would be pleaſed to order fuch an obſervation to be made; upon 
which his majeſty ſignified to the Lords Commilitoners of the Admiralty his pleafure 
that a ſhip ould be provided to carry ſuch obſervers as the-ſociety ſhould think fit, 
to the South Seas; and accordingly a bark, of three hundred and ſeventy tons, was 
prepared ſor that purpoſe, It was named the Endeavour, and commanded by captain 
James Cook, who, was ſoon after, by the Royal Society, appointed, with Mr. Charles 
Green, a gentleman who had long been atlittant to Dr. Bradley at the Royal Obſer- 
vatory at Greenwich, to obſerve the trantit, But while this veſſel was getting ready for 


Her expedition, captain Wallis returned; and it having been recommended to him, by 


lor Morton, when he went out, to hx on a proper place for this aſtronomical obſerva» 
tion, he, by letter, dated on board the Dolphin, the 18th of May, 1768, the day be- 
fore he landed at Haſtings, mentioned Port Royal harbour, in the iſland of Otaheite: 
the Royal Socicty, therefore, by letter, dated the beginning of June, in anſwer to an 
application from the Admiralty, to be informed whither they. would have their ovſervers 


leut, made choice of that place. Captain Cook ſet ſail from Plymouth, in the Endeavour, 


on the 2Gth of Auguſt, 1768. He was accompanied in his voyage by Joſeph Banks, 
Efq. and Dr. Solander. "They made no diſcovery till they got within the tropic, where 
they fell in with Lagoon Ifland, Two Groups, Bird Iſland, and Chain Ifland ; and they 
arrived at Otaheite on the 15th of April, 1769. During their ſtay at that iſland, they 
had the opportunity of making very accurate inquiries relative to-its produce and in- 
habitants; and, on the 4th of June, the whole paſſage of the planet Venus over the 


"Sun's diſk was obſerved by them with great advantage. The reſult of their obſervations 


nay be found in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. After his departure from Otaheite, 
captain Cook diſcovercd and vifited the Society Iſlands and Oheteroa, and thence pro- 
ceeded to the ſouth till he arrived in the latitude of 40 degrees 22 minutcs, longitude 
147 degrees 29 minutes W. and afterwards made an accurate ſurvey of the coaſt of New 
Zealand. In November he diſcovered a chain of iflands, w hich he called Barrier Iſlands, 
He atterwards proceeded to New Holland, and-trom thence to New Guinea; and in 
September, 1770, arrived at the ifand of Savu, from whence he proceeded to Batavia; 
and from thence round the Cape of Good Hope to England, where he arrived onthe 
12th of June, 1771. 5 5 __ N 
Soon after captain Cook's return home in the Endeavour, it was reſolved to cd 


two ſuips, in order to make ſarther diſcoyeries in the ſeuthern hemiſphere. Accel 
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north-weſt of Otabeite, and its productions are exactly the ſame, but 
it appears to be a month forwarder. The inhabitants ſcem to be larger 
made, and more ſtout than thoſe of Otaheite. Mr. Banks meaſured 
one of the men, and found him to be fix feet three inches and a half 
high; yet they are ſo indolent, that he could not perſuade one of them 
to go up to the hills with him; for they ſaid, if they were to attempt 
it, the fatigue would Kill them. The women are fairer than thoſe of 
Otaheite, and both ſexes appear Jefs timid and lefs curious; though 
in their dreſs. language, and almoſt every other circumſtance, they are 
the ſame. Their houſes are neat, and they have boat-houſes that are 


ingly the Reſolution and the Adventure were appointed for. that purpoſe; the firſt was 
commanded by captain Cook, and the latter by captain Tobias Furneaux, They ' 
failed from Plymouth Sound on the 13th of Fuly, 1772; and on the 29th of the ſame 
month arrived at the iſſand of Madeira, From thenee they proceeded to the Cape of 
Good Hope; and in February, 1773, arrived at New Zealand, having ſought in vain 
for a ſouthern continent. In that month the Reſolution and the Adventure ſeparated, 
in conſequence of a thick fog, but they joined company again in Queen Charlotte's 
Sound, on the 18th of May following. In Auguſt thex arrived at Otaheite; and in 
September they diſcovered Harvey's Ifland. On the ſecond of October they came ta 
Middleburgh, one of the Friendly [lands; and about the cloſe of that month the Re— 
ſolution and the Adventure were ſeparated, and did not join company any more. 
Captain Cook, however, proceeded in the Reſolution, in order to make diſcoveries in 
the fouthern polar regions, but was ſtopped in his progreſs hy the ice, in the latitude 
of 71 degrees 10 minutes ſouth ; longitude 100 degrees 51 minutes weſt; He then 
proceeded to Eaſter Iſland, where he arrived in March, 1774, as he did alſo in the 
ſame month at the Marqueſas Iſlands. He afterwards diſcovered four ifſands, which 
he named Palliſer's Iflands; and again ſteered for Otuheite, where he arrived on the 
224 of April, and made ſome ſtay, and alſo viſited the neighbouring iſles, In Auguſt 
he came to the New Hebrides, ſome of which were firtt diſcovered by him. Aſter 
leaving theſe iſlands, he ſteered to the ſouthward a few days, and diſcovered New Ca- 
ledonia, Having ſurveyed the ſouth-weſt coaſt of this iſland, captain Ceok ſteered 
again for New Zealand, in order to refreſh his crew, and put his ſhip into a condition 
to encounter the danger attending the navigation in the high ſouthern latitudes. Di- 
recting his courſe to the ſouth and caſt, aſter leaving New Zealand, till he artised in 
the latitude of 55 degrees 6 minutes ſouth, longitude 138 degrees 56 minutes welt, 
without mecting with any continent, captain Cook gave up all hopes of diſcovering 
any in this ocean; and therefore came to a reſolution to ſteer directly for the welt en- 
trance of the Straits of Magellan, with a view*of coaſting and ſuryeving the outer= 
moſt or ſouth fide of Terra del Fuego. Keeping accordingly in about the latitude of 
53 or 55, and ſteering nearly caſt, he arrived off the weſtern mauth of the Straits of 
Magellan, without meeting with any thing remarkable in his new route, In January, 
1775, he diſcovered a large and dreary iſtand, to which he gave the name of South 
Gorgia, He aſterwards diſcovered various Capes and elevated tuow-clad coaſts, to the 
moſt fouthern part of which, he gave the name of the Southern Tjulc, as being the 
neareſt land to that pole which has vet been diſcovered. In February be difcovered 
Sandwich Land, and ſeverabiſlands covered with now. He then proceeded round the 
Cape of Good Hope to England, where he arrived on the 30th of July, 1775. Cap- 
tain Furneaux had returned to England in the Adventure a year beſore, having pro- 
ceeded home round the Cape of Good Hope without making auy remarkable diſcovery, 
Ten of his men, a boat's crew, had been murdered and eaten by ſome of the ſayages 
of New Zealand; fo. that this voyage Safforded a melancholy proof that cannibals 
realy exiſt; and, indeed, in the courſe of thefe Voyages of diſcovery, other evidence 
appeared of this fact. As to captain Cook, in the courſe of his voyage in the Reſolus 
tien, he had made the circuit of the fouthern ocean, in a high latitude, and had tra- 
verled it in ſuch a manner, as to leave not the leaſt room for the poffibility of there 
being a ſouthern continent, unleſs near the pole, and out of the reach of navigation. 
It deſerves alſo to be remembered, in honour of that able commander, captain Cook, 
that, with a company of a_ hundred and eighteen men, he performed this voyage of 
three vears and eighteen days, throughout all the climates, fron fitty-two degrees 
north to feventy-one degrees ſouth, with the loſs of only one man by ficknets; and 
this appears, in a confiderabie degree, to have ariſen from the great humanity of the 
comander, and his uncommon care and attention to adopt every method for pre- 
lerving the health of his men. : | 
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996 
remarkably large. Ulitea is about ſeven or eight leagues to the ſouth. 
weſtward of Hnaheine, and is a much larger iſland, but appears nei. 


| ther ſo fertile nor fo populons. The principal refreſhments to be pro- 


cured here are plantains, cocoa-nuts, yams, hogs, and fowls ; but the 
two laſt are rather ſcarce. Otaha is divided from Ulitea by a ſtrait, 
that in the narroweſt part is not above two miles broad. This iſland af. 
fords two good harbours, and its produce is of the fame kind as that of 
the other iſlands. About four leagues to the north-weſt of Otaha lies 
Bolabola, which is furrounded by a reef of rocks and ſeveral ſmall 
lands, all of which are no more than eight leagues in compaſs. Te 
thefe iſlands, and thoſe of Marua, which lie about fourteen miles to the 
weſtward ef Bolabola, containing, fix in all, captain Cook gave the 
name of Society Iflands. | | 


OHETEROA. 


TEIs igand is fituated in the latitude of 22 deg. 27 min. ſouth, and 
in the longitude of 150 deg. 47 min. weſt from Greenwich. It 


is thirteen miles in cirenit, and rather high than low, but neither ſo 


populous nor ſo fertile as ſome of the other iflands in theſe ſeas. The 
inhabitants are luſty and well made, but are rather browner than thoſe 
of Otaheite. Their principal weapons are long lances made of etoa | 
wood, which is very hard, and fome of them are near twenty feet 


TuE NAVIGATORS' ISLANDS. 


T raxzst iſlands, which were diſcovered by M. de Bougainville, and 

explored by the unfortunate De la PE£ronſe in 1787, are ten in 
number, and called by the natives Opoun, Leone, Fanfoue, Maouna. 
Gyolava, Calinafle, Pola, Shika, Oflamo, and Onera. Opoun, the 
moſt ſoutherly as well as the moſt eaſterly of theſe iflands, lies in 14* 7" 
ſouth latitude, and 109* 7“ welt longitude. At Maonna, M. de la T- 
rouſe, commander of the French ſhips the Bouffole and Aſtrolabe, met 
with his firſt. fatal accident: M. de Langle, captain of the Aſtrolabe, 
and eleven ofhcers ani} ſailors, being maſſacred by the natives. Oyclava 
is ſeparated from Maouna by a channel about nine leagues wide, and 13 
at leaſi equal to Otaheite in extent, fertility, and population. The 
ifland of Pola is ſomewhat fmaller than. that of Oyolava, but equally 
beautiful The eaftern lands, Oponn, Leone, and Fanfoue, are ſmall, 
eſpecially the laſt two, which arc about five miles in circumference; but 
Ma onna, Oyolava, and Pola, may be numbered among the largert and 
moſt beautiful iſlands of the South Sea, They combine the advan- 
tages of a foil fruitful without culture, and a climate that renders cloath- 
jag unneceilary. They produce in abundance the bread- fruit, cocoa- 
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aut, the banana, the guava, and the orange. The inhabitants are a 
ſtrong and handfome race of men. Their uſual height is five feet ten 


or eleven inches, and fix feet; bat their ſtature is leſs aſtoniſhing than 
the coloſſal proportions of the different parts of their bodies. Themen 
have the body painted or tattooed, ſo that any one would ſappoſe them 
cloathed, though they go almoſt naked. They have only a girdle of 

ſea-weeds encircling their loins, which comes down to their knees, and 

gives them the appearance of the river gods of mythology. Their hair 
is very long, and they often twiſt it round their heads, and" thus add to. 
their native ferocity of countenance, which always expreſſes either ſur- 


priſe or anger. The ſtature of the women is proportional to that of the 


men. They are tall, flender, and not without grace, though in general 
di!gaſting from their groſs effrontery and indecency. The inhabitants 
of theſe iflands cultivate ſeveral arts with ſucceſs. Their houſes have 
eren a kind of elegance, and they finiſh their work very neatly, with 
tools made of a very fine and compact ſpecies of baſaltes, in the form of 
an adze. They manufacture very fine mats, and ſome paper-ſtutts. 
They are almoſt continually on the water, and do not go ſo much as 
from one village to another on foot, but perform all their journeys in 
eanoes; on which account M. de Bougainville called theſe iſlands the 
Navigators' lands. Their villages are all ſituated in creeks by the ſea- 
tide, and have no paths from one to the other. In their diſpoſition 
they appeaÞ to be thievith, treacherous, and ferocious. | 


_ 


Y 


Tuk FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 


Tunsg iſlands were ſo named by captain Cook, in the year 1773, 


on account of the friendſhip which appeared to ſubſiſt among the 
inhabitants, and from their courteous behaviour to ſtrangers. Abel 
Janſen Taſman, an eminent Dutch navigator, firſt touched here in 
1043, and gave names to the principal iflands. Captain Cook labort- 
ouſly explored the whole cluſter, which he found to confiſt of more 
than fixty. The three iſlands which Taſman ſaw, he named New Am- 
ſterdam, Rotterdam, and Middleburgh. The firft is the largeſt, and 


extends about twenty-one miles from eaſt to welt, and about thirteen 


from north to ſouth. Theſe iſlands are inhabited by a race of Indians, 
who cultivate the earth with great induſtry. The ifland of Amſterdam 
is interſected by ſtraight arid pleaſant roads, with fruit trees on each fide, 


which afford ſhade from the ſcorching heat of the ſun. , 


The principal of theſe iſlands are, Tongataboo, or Amſterdam; 


Facowe, or Middleburg ; Annamooka, or Rotterdam; Hapaee, and 


Lefooga. The firſt, which is the largeſt, lies in 21 9f ſonth latitude, 
and 174" 46“ weſt longitude. Eaoowe, when viewed from the thip at 
anchor, formed one of the moſt beautiful proſpects in nature, and very 


_ different from the others of the Friendly Iſles; which, being low and 


perfectly level, exhibit nothing to the eye but the trees which cover 
them: whereas here the land rifing gently to a conſiderable height, 
pretented an extenſive proſpect, with groves of trees interſperſed at ir- 
regular diſtances, in beautiful diſorder ; the reſt is covered with grals, 


_ £xeept pear the ſhores, which are entirely covered with fruit and other 
A 393 
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trees; amen ſt which are the habitations of the natives. In order to 
have a view ©: as great a part of the ifland as poffible, captain Cook and 
ſome of his others walked up to the higheſt point of it. From this 
place they had a view of almoſt the 1 Foe 14nd, which confiſted of 
beautiful meadows, of prodigious extent, adorned with tufts of trees, 
and intermixed with plantations. 4 Wh. le ] was farveying this delight. 
ful proſpect,“ ſays captain Cook, * 1 could not help flaitering myſelf 
with the pleaſing idea, that ſome ſuture navigator may, from the lame 
ſtation, behold theſe meadows ſtocked with catile, brought to theſe 
iſlands by the ſhips of England; and that the completion of-this fi ngle 

benevolent purpole, independ: -nt of all other conſiderations, would ful. 
ficiently mark to poſterity that our voyages had not been uſelets to the 
general interefts of humanity.” | 


NE TW ZEALAN D. 


Tins country was firſt diſcovered by Taſman, the Dutch navigator, 
in the year 1642, who gave it the name of Staten Land, though it 
has been generally diſtinguiſhed i in our maps and charts by the name of 
New Zealand, and was ſuppoſed. to be part of a ſouthern continent; 
but it is now known, from the late diſcoveries of captain Cook, who 
jailed round it, to confiſt of two large iſtands, divided from each other 
by a ttrait four or five leazues broad. They are fitvated between the la- 
titades of 34 and 48 degrees ſouth. and between the longitudes of 06 
and 180 degrees caſt fro m Greenwich. One of theſe iſlands is for the 
molt part mountainous, rather barren, and but thinly inhabited; but 
the other is much more fertile, and of a better appearance. In the opi- 
nion of Sir Jolepa Banks and Dr. Bolander every kind of European 
fruits, grain, and plants. would flourith here in the utmoit Juxuriance: 
From the ve: get tables found here, it is ſuppoſed that the winters are milder 
than thoſe in Englund, ud the funnners hot hotter, though more equally 
warm ; ſo that it is inngincd, that if this corintry was ſettled by people 
from Europe, they would With moderate. induſtry, be {oon ſupplied not 
only with the neeefiaries, but the luxuries of lite, | in "ew abundance. 
Here are fore 13 of vaſt estent, filled with very large timber trees; aud 
near four hundred plants were found here that 8800 not been del eribed 
by naturaliſts. Tice inhabitants of New Zcalund are ftont and robuſt, 
and equal in ſtature to the largeſt Europeans. Their colour in general ' 
is brown, but. in fe: * deeper than that of a Spaniard who has been ex- 
poſed to the tin, aul in wany not fo deep; and both ſexcs have good 


features. Their dich 15 very uncouth, and they mark their bodies 11 4 


manner fiinilar to the inhabitants of Otaheite, which is called tattooing. 
Their principal wea 1 0 are lances, darts, and a kind of battle-axes; 
and they have generally ſhown themiclyes very hoſtile to the Europcahs 


who have vilited "wang 


. 
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Taz NEW HEBRIDES. 


| Tas name was given by captain Cock to a clufier of ene the 
moſt northerly of which was ſeen by Quiros, the Spaniſh naviga- 

tor, in 1606, and by him named Terra del Efpirita Santo. From that 
time til! captain Cook's voyage in the Endeavour, in 1709. this. land 
as ſuppoſed to be part of a great ſouthern continent, called 7erra Au- 
bl Incognita. But when captain Cook had failed round New Zealond, 


and along the eaſtern coaſt of New Holland, this opinion was fully con- 
| © fated. On his next voyage, in the Reſolution, he reſolved to explore 


thoſe parts accurately; and, accordingly, in 1774, beſides aſcertaining 
the extent and fituation of theſe iſlands, diſcovered ſevera! in the group 
which were before unknown. The New Hebrides are ſituated between 


the latitudes of 14 deg. 29 min. and 20 deg. 4 min. fonth ; and between 


106 deg. 41 min. and 170 deg. 21 min. eaſt long. They conſiſt of the 
following ſlands, ſome of which have received names from the different 
European navigators, and others retain the names which they bear among 
the natives, viz, Terra del Eſpiritu Santo, Mallicollo, St. Bartholomew, 
Ie of Lepers, Aurora, Whitſuntide, Ambrym, Immer, Appee, Three 
Hills, Sandwich, Montagu, Hinchinbrook, Shepherd, Eorromanga, Ir- 
ronan, Annatom, and Tanna. 

Not far diſtant from the New Hebrides, and ſouth weſtward of them, 
lies New CALEDONIA, a very large iſland, firſt diſcovered by cap'ain 
Cook, in 1774. It is abont eighty-ſeven leagues long, but its breadth 
does not any where exceed ten leagues, It is inhabited by a race of 
ſtout, tall, well-proportioned Indians, of a ſwarthy or dark cheſnut 
brown." # few leagues diſtant, are two ſmall iſlands, called the Land 
of Pines, and Potany Hand. | 


N EW HOLLAND, 


Tyr largeſt ifland in the world, and formerly ſuppoſed to be a part 
of that imaginary continent, called Terra Auſtralis Incognita, lies 


between 10 deg. 30 min. and 43 deg. fouth latitude, and between 110 


and 153 deg. 30 min, eaſt longitude ; extending in all as much as the 


whole continent of Europe, the eattern coat running not lets than 2000 
miles in length from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt. Its dimenſions from eaſt 
to weſt have not been ſo exactly aſcertained, as we are obliged to take 
our information concerning them from the accounts of navigators bf 
ifterent nations, who viſited this part. of the world at a time-when the 
method of making obſervations, and fincting the latitudes and longitudes 
of places, was lels accurate than it is now. Different parts of the 


country have been called by the names of the diſcoverers, as Van Die- 


nan's land 3 Car pentaria, &c. and though the general appellation of the 


* Acc Ording to ac counts Jately received, governor N the preſent governor of 


83 
Nen South. W ales: having conceived an idea that the land called Van Dieman's Land 
Sa not part of the caatt of New Holl and, but that it was Fan a group of iands 
ſeparate from its louthorn extremit v by a arait, and being delirous of afcertaining the 


1 


- diſt, ited aut à two-decked boat, of 15 tons burthen, er lt at Norfolk Iftand, and 


21 1. } iC © — 
ut her to the ſouchv —ͤ under the direction, of the ſecond licutenant and ſurgeon of 
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whole was New Holland, it is now applied by geographers to the nortk 
and weſt parts of the country. The eaſtern part, called New South. 
Wales, was taken poſſeſſion of in his majeſty's name by captain Cook, 


and now forms a part of the Britiſh dominions, a colony being very 


lately formed there, chiefly of the convicts ſentenced to tranſportation, 
The accounts of the climate and ſoil of this extenſive country, now 
become an object of importance to Great Britain, are very various: dif. 
ferent parts have been explored at different times, and at different ſea- 
ions of the year. In general, however, the relations are by no means 
favourable; the fea-coaſt, the only place on which any inhabitants hare 
been diſcovered, appearing ſandy and barren; and as for the inland 
parts, which might reaſonubly be ſuppoſed more fertile, they are now 
thought to be wholly uninhabited; but whether this proceeds from the 
natural ſterility of the foil, or the barbarity of the inhabitants, who 
know not bow to cultivate it, is not yet diſcorered. 13 
One thing we are aſſured of hy all who have ever viſited this country, 
that its coaſt is ſurrounded by very dangerous ſhoals and rocks, fo that 
it is by no means eaty to effect a landing upon it. A ſuoal called 
Houtman's Abrolhos, or fhoal, from Frederick Houtman, commander 
ef a fleet of Dutch Indiamen, in 1618, lies on the weſtern coaſt, on 
which commodore Pelfart, a Dutch navigator, was wrecked in 1929, 
When his ſhip, the Batavia, having on board 330 men, ſtruck on thi; 


_ thoal, there was no land in fight, excepting ſome ſmall rocky iſlands, 


and one conſiderably larger, about three leagues diſtant All theſe 
were explored in ſearch of freſh water; but none being found, they 
were obliged to ſail in their 1kiff to the continent, which they ſoon | 
after diſcovered. But, on their approach, they found the coaſt fo ex- 
ceſſively rocky, that it was impoſſible to land. Continuing their courſe 


northward for two days, they found themſelves in 27 degrees of ſouth 


latitude; but till the ſhore was ſo extremely ſteep, that there was vo 
poſſibility of approaching it. It preſented the ſame appearance as far 
north as 24 degrees; but the men being now reſolved to get on ſhors 
at any rate, fix of them, who were expert ſwimmers, threw themſelves 
into the ſea, and with much difficulty got to land. Here they em 


ployed themſelves in ſearching for freſh water, but, finding none, they 


were obliged to ſwim back again to their {kiff. Next day they diſco 
vered a cape, from the extreme points of which ran a ridge of rocks, 
for about a mile into the ſea, with another behind it; but fiill 
no paſſage was found to the continent. Another opening appeared 
about noon the ſame day, into which they ventured, though the 
paſſage was extremely dangerons, even for a 1kiff, having only two 


feet water, with a rugged tony bottom. Here, however, they effected a 


landing: but though they made the moſt diligent ſearch for freſh water, 
they could find neither rivulets, ſprings, nor even water that could be 


' drank by digging of wells. The theal on which commodore Pelſart was 


wrecked is placed by Dampier in 27 degrees ſouth latitude. 

This navigator explored the coatt of New Holland in 1688 and 
1699. In the laſt of theſe voyages he fell in with the land in 26 deg. 
Touth latitude ; but conld not land on account of the ſtecpineſs of the 


ſhore. In 22 deg. 22 min. he found another ſhoal, which was the fit 


the Reliance man of war. They paſſed through a wide and extenfive trait, and - com- 


2 X 5 v "LI n : 28 any 
pletely circumnavitated Van Dieman's Land, entered two rivers im it, and went man) 


= " IM > * . . » 4 N 0 jo »eY d and 
miles up with their zittle loop, The ftrait is, in ſome places, more than 2 degree 
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2 alf wide, but tudded with a few feattered freep iflands. A chart oi th difco vet, 
is preparing to be ſent home, | 
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he kad met with fince-leaving the Abrolhos in 27 deg. In 20 deg. 


21 min. he fell in with ſome rocky iſlands, which, from the nature of 


the tides, he ſuppoſed to extend in a range as far ſouth. as Shark's Bay, | 
in 25 deg. and nine or ten leagues in breadth from eaſt to weſt. In 


18 deg. 21 min. he effected a landing; but the ſhore here, as in all other 
places vitited by this navigator, was exceſſively rocky at low water, ſo 


tat it is then impoſſible to land. At high water, however, the tides 


riſe fo high. that boats may get over the rocks to a ſandy beach which 
runs all along the coaſt. | | 


The ſouthern part of this iſland, viſited by captain Taſman, in 1642, 


was found leſs difficult of acceſs. He purſued the coaſt as far ſouth as 
44 degrees, where it begins to run to the eaſtward ; and from this time 
the country appears not to have been viſited by any Europeans, till 
the year 1770, when captain Furneaux, of the Adventure, reached the 
point we ſpeak of, lying in 43 deg. 17 min. ſouth, 145 deg. 36 min. 
and, by account, 143 deg. 10 min. eaſt from Greenwich. Several iſlands 
appeared to the north weſt, one of which was named, by captain Cook, 
Eddy tone, from its reſemblance to the light-houſe of that name; and he 
cbſerres that nature ſeems to have left theſe two rocks for the ſame pur- 


poſe that the Eadyſtone light-houſe was built by man, viz. to give navi- 
gators warning of their danger; for they are the conſpicuous ſummits of 


a ledge of rocks under water, on which the fea in many places breaks 
very high. Their ſurface is white with the dung of tea fowls, which 
makes them conſpicuous ata conſiderable diſtance. 


This celebrated navigator, captain Cook, ſpent npwards of four 


months in ſurveying the the eaſtern coaſt, the extent of which, as has al- 


ready been mentioned, is nearly 2000 miles. The bay in which he 


anchored, from the great quantity of undeſcribed plants found on the 


thore, was called Boraxy Bar, and is the place for which the con- 


victs were originally deſtined ; though now they are ſettled in ano- 
ther part of the ifland, about fifteen miles to the northward, named, 
by captain Cook, Port Jackſon, the principal ſettlement being called 
STDNEY COVE. 1 : ODEs 

This was not viſited or explored by captain Cook, it was ſeen at the 


diſtance of between two and three miles from the coaſt; but, had for- 


tune conducted him into the harbour, he would have found. it much 
more worthy of his attention, as a ſeaman, than Botany Bay, where 


he pafled a week. From an entrance not more than two miles broad, 
Port Jackſon gradually extends into a noble and capacious bafin, 
having ſoundings ſufficient for the largeſt veſlels, and ſpace to accom- 
modate, in pertect ſecurity, any number that could he aſſembled. 
t runs, chiefly in a weſtern direction, about thirteen miles into the 


country, and contains no leſs than a hundred ſmall coves formed 
by narrow naeks of land, whoſe projections afford ſhelter from the 


winds. | ol go 
 Sxpwey Cove lies on the ſouth fide of the harbour, between five and 
bx miles trom the entrance. The neck of laud that forms this cove is 


molily covered with wood, yet is io rocky, that it is not caſy to compre- 


hend how the trees could bave found ſufficient nouriſhment to bring them 
to to confiderable a magnitude. The ſoil in other parts of the coaſt, im- 
mediately about Port Jackſon, is of various qualities. This neck of land. 
which divides the ſouth end of the harbour from the ſea, is chiefly ſand. 


Letween Sydney Cove and Botany-Bay, the firſt ſpace is occupied by a | 


od, in tome parts a mile and a half, in others three miles broad. 
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Beyond that, is a kind of heath, poor, ſandy, and full of ſwamps; bit 
As far as the eye can reach to the weſtward, the country is one conti. 
nued wood. | ES, 8 | | 

The name of Cumberland county was given by the government to 
this part of the territory. It is about fifty miles in length, and thirty 
broad. The boundaries fixed for Cumberland county were, on the 
weſt, Caermarthen and Lanfdown hills; on the north, the northern 
parts of Broken Bay; and to the ſouthward, the ſonthern parts of Bo. 
tany Bay; thus including completely theſe three principal bays, and 
leaving the chief place of ſettieinent, at Sydney Cove, nearly in the 
cent: e. ELD | ; 

At the very firſt landing of governor Philip on the ſhore of Botany 
Bay, an interview took place with the natives. They were all armed; 
but on ſeeing the governor approach with figns of friendſhip, alone 

and unarmed, they readily returned his confidence by laying down 
their arms. EIS = | 0 

They were perfectly devoid of clothing, yet ſeemed fond of ornaments, 
putting the beads and red baize that were given them on their heads or 
necks, and appearing pleaſed to wear them. 5 \ 

The different coves of Port Jackſon were examined with all expedi- 
tion, and the preference was given to one which had the ſineſt ſpring of 
Water, and in which ſhips can anchor fo cloſe to the ſhore, that et a 
very ſmall expente quays may be conſtructed, at which the largett vet- 
fels may unload. 


After they had all landed at Sydney Cove, a plan, was laid down for 


zuilding a town, according to which were traced out the principal 
fireets, the governor's houſe, main-gnard, hoſpital, church, ſtore- 


bouſes, and barracks. In fome parts of this ſpace, temporary barracks | 


are erected; but no permanent buildings will be allowed, except in con- 
formity to the plan laid down. Should the town be farther extended in 
farore, the forms of other ſticets are alſo marked ont, in ſuch a manner 
as to enſure a free circulation of air. The principal ſtreets, according 
to this defign, will be two hundred fect wide, PI 

The climate at Sydney Cove is conſidered, on the whole, as equal to 
the fineſt in Europe. The rains are never of long duration, and there 
are ſeldom any fogs. The foil, though in general light, and rather 


fandy in this part, is full as good as uſually is found ſo near the ſca-ſide, 


— 


All the plants and fruit-trees brought from Brafil and the Cape, which 


were not damaged in the paſſage, thrive exceedingly : and vegetables 
have now become plentiful, both the European ſorts, and fuch as arc 
peculiar to New South \Wzl's, 

The natives of New Holland, in general, feem to have no great 
averſion to the new üſettlers; the only acts of hoſtility they ever com- 
mitted were en account of their occupying the fithing-grounds whicn 
the New Holtanders juiily ſuppoſed to belong to themſelves. They 


appear, however, to be in too vage a {fate to be capable as yet of c- 


ri eng any inſtruction from their new neighbours. hey are 10 Igho- 
rant of agriculture, that it ſcems moft probable they do not even know 
the nſe of corn, and therefore, perhaps more from ignorance than 1 


. * 2 83 ö . oY 1s” by 7 * ay ? (>. 
lee, ſet hre to that which the cdloniſts hid raifed tor their own ue 
To avoid ſuch diſagreeable invidents. a new lettlemont was begun on 
a ſmall uninhabited ifland, named Norfolz [ftund, lying in ſonth lat. 


* 


twenty nine degrees, and enſt long. 158 10, at the diſtance ot twelve 
hundred miles from New Holland. The party ſcat out to form 1118 
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| £4ement conſiſted only of twenty. ſix per "0 who took poſſeſſion on 


the 14th of February, 1788. his ſettlement was found ſo eligible, 
hat in October, 1788, ano! her party was ſemi thither, ſo that the new 
colony, at the time the laſt adviess were received conſiſted of forty- 
{ur men and fixteen women; who, being ſupplied with eighteen months” 
rovifions. will probably be able to cultivate the foil in ſach a manner, 


as to enable them to form a granary, which will put thoſe who ſet- 


tled oa New Holland GAP out of danger from their barbarous 


neighbours. 


For a more particular account of this new ene we refer our 


— to the Voyage of Governor Phil: ip to Ong Bay. 


NEW GUINEA, 


TILL the late diſcoveries, was thonght to be the north coaſt of an ex- 


tenſive continent, and to be joined to New Holland ; but captain 
Cook diſcovered a ftrait between hem, which runs 1 caſt; through 
which he ſailed. Thus it was found to be a long narrows ithnd, extend- 
ing north-enſt from the ſecond degree of ſouth Wa to the twelfth, 
ad from one hundred and thirty-one to one hundred and fifty degrees 
cat longitude ; but in one part it does not appear to be above fifty miles 
broad, The country confiſts of a mixture of very high hills and valleys, 
interſperſed with groves of cocoa-nut trees. plantains,” bread- fruit. and 
moſt of the trees, ſhrubs, and plants, that are found on the other South 
Sea ifJands. It aitords from the ſea a variety of delightfui proſpects. 
The inhabitants make nearly the fame appearance as the New Holland- 
ers on the other fide the ſtraits. : 

To the north of New Guinea is New BRNITAIN, which is ſituated in 
the fourth degree of fouth latitude, and one hundred and fiity-two deg. 
nineteen min. eaſt longitude from Greenwich. It was ſuppoſed to be 
part of an 1magina:y continent, till captain Dampier found it to be an 

inland, and failed through a ſtrait which divides it from New Guinea. 
Captain Carteret, in his voyage round the world, in 1707, found it was 
of much lets extent than it was tel then imagined 10 be, by failing 
rough. another ftrait to the north, which ſeparates it from a long 
ihand, to which he gave the name of New Ireland. There are many 
high hills in New Britain, and it abounds with large and ſtately trees. 
Lo the eaſtward of New Britain, and in both the above ſtraits, are many 
lands, moſt of which are ſaid to be extremely fertile, and to abound. 


with plantains and cocoa-nut trees. 


New IRELAND extends in length, from the north- eaſt to the ſouth- 
welt, about two hundred and, ſeventy miles, but is in general very nar- 
row. it abounds with a varicty of trees and planis, and with many pi— 
Bons, parrots, rooks, and other birds. The inhabitants are black and 
Wool! N led, like the negrocs of Gunea, but have not their flat noſes 
amd thick lips. North-w etw ard of New e Ireland, a clutter of iſlands was. 
ſcen by captain Carteret, lying very near each other, and ſuppoſed to 
conliſt of twenty or thirty in number. One of theſ-, which 15 of very 

confiderah] e extent, was named NR.] HanoveEs; the reſt of the cluſter 
received the name of the ADMIRALTY ISLANDS, 
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SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


BxSIDES the voyages of diſcovery already mentioned, another "os 

age was performed by captain Cook and captain Clerke, in the R. 
ſolution and Diſcovery, during the years 1770, 1777, 1778, and 1779 
in ſearch of a north-weſt patlage between the continents of Afi a0 
America. After they had arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, they pro. 
ceeded from thence to New Holland In their courſe they diſcorersd 
two iſlands which Captain Cook called Prince Edward's Iſles. Tha 
Jargeſt, about fifteen leagues in circuit, is in latitude 46-53 ſouth: lone 


37-46; the other, about nine leagues in circuit, lat 46-40, and log 


33-8, eaſt, both barren, and almoſt covered with ſnow. From New 
Holland hey failed to New Zealand, and afterwards they viſited the 
Friendly and the Society Iſles. In January, 1777, they arrived at the 
Sandwich Ifles, which are twelve in number, and are ſituated between 
twenty-two deg. tiftcen min. and eighteen deg. fifty-three win. north lat, 
The air of theſe iflands is in general ſalubrious, and many of the vege- 
table productions are the fame with thoſe of the Society and Friendly 
Hes. The inhabitants are of a middle ſige, ſtout, and well made, and 


the north-weſt coaſt of America, and is extenſive : that part of it whe 
the ſhips under the command of captain Cook anchored, is in lat. 49 
deg. 30 min. north, and long. 233 deg. 28 min. eaft, The whole ſound 
is farrounded by high land, which in ſome places appears very broken 
and rugged, and is in general coverad with wood to the very top. They 
found the inhabitants here rather below the middle fize, and their com- 
plexions approaching to a copper colour. On the 12th of May, they 
diſcovered Sandwich Sound in lat. 59 der, 54 min. north. The har: 
bour, in which the ſhips anchored, appeared to be almoſt ſurrounded 
with high land; which was covered with tnow ; and here they were 
viſited by ſome of the Americans in their canoes. They afterwards 
proceeded to the uland of Unalatchka ; and after their departure from 
thence, ſtill continued to trace the American coaſt, till they diſcoverct 
the ſtrait which ſeparates it from the continent of Aſia. Here bot! the 
hemiſpheres preſented to the view a naked. and flat country, without 
any defence, and the fea between them not very deep. They patled the 
trait, and arrived on the 20th of Auguſt, 1778, in lat. 70 deg. 54 min. 
long. 194 deg. 55 min. where they found themſelves almoſt furrounded 
with ice, and the farther they proceeded to the eaſtward the clofer the 
ice became compacted. They continued labouring among the ice til 
the 25th, when a ſtorm came on, which made it dangerons for them to 


proceed; and a conſultation was therefore held on board the Reſolution, 


as ſoon as the violence of the gale abated, when it was reſolved, that a5 
this paſſage was impracticable for any uſeful purpoſe of navigation 
which was the great object of the voyage, it ſhould be proſecuted no 
farther ; and eſpecially on account of the condition the ſhips were it 
the approach of winter, and their great diſtance from any known Pat” 
of refreſhment, The voyage, indeed, afforded ſufficient evidence, that 
no pratticable paſſage exiſts between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans a 
warde the north; and this voyage allo aſcertained the weſtern bonnuarie 
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of America, On their return, it unfortunately i 
happened that the celebrated and able navigator, captain Cook, was 
killed in an affray with the natives on the ifland of O'why'hee, one of the 


14th of February, 1779 ; not ſo much by his own 


raſhneſs, as through the inadvertence and neglect of ſome of his own peo- 


ple. His death was univerſally regretted, not only in Great Britain, but 
alſo in other parts of Europe, by thoſe to whom his merits and public 


| ſervices were known. | a 
| America, from 42 deg. 27 min. to 70 deg. 40 min. 57 ſec. north. After 


In his laſt voyage he had explored the coaſt of 


the death of captain Cook, the command deyolved on captain Clerke, 


We cannot conclude 


| who died at ſea on his return to the ſouthward on the 22d day of Auguſt, 
| 1779. The two ſhips returned home by the Cape of Good Hope, and on 
| the 5th of October, 1780, anchored at the Nore. pore, | 


this article without inſerting the following cha- 


| rater of captain Cook, to perpetuate the memory and ſervices of ſo ex- 


cellent a navigator. 
c perhaps no ſcience ever rece! 


of a fingle man than geography has done from thoſe of captain Cook. 
he South Scas, he diſcovered the Society lands; 
determined the inſularity of New Zealand: difcorered the ſtraits which 


| In his firſt voyage tot 


| {parate the two iſland 
plete ſurvey of both. 


s, and are called after his name; and made a com- 
He afterwards explored the caſtern coaſt of New 


Holland, hitherto unknown; an extent of twenty-ſeven degrees of lati- 


tude, or upwards of tw 


o thouſand miles. 


In his ſecond expedition, he reſolved the great problem of a ſouth- 
ern continent, having traverſed that hemiſphere between the latitude of 


| forty and ſeventy degrees, in ſuch a manner 23 not to leave a poſſibility 


of its exiſtence, unleſs near the pole, and out of the reach of navigation. 
During this voyage he diſcovered New Caledonia, thelargeſt iſlaud in the 


Southern Pacific Ocean, except New Zealand; the Iſland of Gcorgia; 


and an unknown coait, which he named Sandwich Land, the Thule of 
the ſouthern hemiſphere; and having twice viſited the tropical ſeus, he 
{{ttled the ſituations of the old, and made ſeveral new di ſcoverits. | 
gut the Jaſt voyage is diſtinguiſhed above all the reſt, by the extent 
and importance of its diſcoveries. Beſides ſeveral ſmaller :flands in the 
Southern Pacific, he diſcovered to the north of the equinoctial line the 
group called the Sandwich Iſlands, which, from their ſituation and pro- 


ductions, bid fairer for 


becoming an object of conſequence in the ſyſtem 


of European navigation than any other diſcovery in the South Sea. He 


afterwards explored w 


hat bad hitherto remained unknown of the weſt- 


ern coaſt of America, from the latitude of forty-three to ſeventy degrees 
north, containing an extent of three thouſand and five hundred miles; 
certained the proximity of the two great continents of Aſia and Ame- 


ria; paſſed the traits between them, and ſurveyed the coaſt on each 
tide, to ſuch a height of northern latitude, as to demonſtrate the imprac- 


Ucability of a patlage, in that hemiſphere, from the Atlantic into the 
Pacific Ocean, either by an eaſtern or a weſtern courſe. In ſhort, if we 
except the Sea of Amur, and the Japanele Archipelago, which ſtill re- 


main imperfectl 


y known to Europeans, he has completed the hydrography 


of the habitable globe 

The method, which he diſcovered, and ſo ſucceſsfully purfued, of 
preſerviug the bealth of ſeamen, forms a new æra in navigation, and will 
tranſit his name to future ages amongſt the friends and benefactors of 


mankind, 
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dear a rate the advantages which have been ſought through the medium 
of long voyages at fea have always been purchaſed. That great 
diforder which is peculiar to their ſervice, and whoſe ravages hae 
marked the tracks of diſcoverers with circumſtances almoſt too ſhocking 
to relate, muſt, without exerciſing an unwarrantable tyranny over the 
lives of our ſeamen, have proved an inſuperable obſtacle to the role. 
eution of ſuch enterpriſes. It was reſerved for captain Cook to thaw the 
world, by repeated trials, that voyages might be protracted to the unufudl 
length of three, or even four years, in unknown regions, and under 
every Change and rigour of the climate, not only without affecting the 
health. but even without diminiſhing the probability of life, in the {mg} 
cit degree.” 3 5 | | 5 


# 


* —  — 


TERRA-INCOGNITA, or Unxnown CounTare, 


N OTWITHSTANDING'the amazing diſcoveries of navigators, aud 
the progreſs made in geography ſince the firſt voyage of Columbus, amo 
1402, there, ſtill remain ſome countries, either abſolutely unknows; u 


very ſuperficially ſurveyed. 


In AFRICA. 


Or this quarter of the globe, the moderns are acquainted with the fe- 
coaſts only, and theſe very imperfectly: the internal parts being 
little known to us; nor have we any ſatisfactory acconnts of their inha- 
bitants, their productions, or their trade, It is well known, however, 
that the rivers of Africa bring down large quantities of gold, and its 
equally certain that the ancients drew prodigious riches from a country 
bleſſed with a variety of climates, ſome of them the fincit in the world, 


AMERICA. 

IN North America, towards the pole, Labrador, or New Britain, New 
North and South Wales, New Denmark, are very little known. 
All that vaſt tract on the back of the Britiſh ſettlements, from Cana 
and the Lakes to the Pacihe Ocean, which wales America of the wett, 
is likewiſe unknown to us, no European baving ever travelled thither. 
From the climate and the fituation of the country, it is ſuppoſed to be 
fruitful. It is inhabited by inpumerable tribes of Indians, many of 
whom uſed to reſort to the great fair of Montréal, even from the di- 
ſtance of one thouſand miles, when that city was in the hands of the 

French. „ | 
In South America, the country of Guiana, extending from the equa: 
tor to the eighth degree of north latitude, and bounded by the river Oro 
noque on the north, and the Amazons on the South, is unknown, except 
a {lip along the coaſt, where the French at Cayenne, and the Durch at 
Surinam. have made ſome ſertlements, which. from the unhealibfinacts 
of the clinite, almoſt under the cquator; and other cauſes, can hard!) be 
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The country of Amazonia, ſo called from the great river of that name, 
has never been thoroughly diſcovered, though it is ſituated between the 


Faropean colonies of Peru and Brafil, and every-where navigable by 


means of that great river and its branches. Some attempts have been 
made by the Spaniards and Portugueſe; but being always attended with 


vaſt difficulties, ſo that few of the adventurers ever returned back, and no 


gold being found in the country, as they expected, no European nation 
has hitherto made any ſettlement there. | 


| Patagonia, at the ſouthern extremity of America, is ſometimes de- 


ſcribed as part of Chili; but as neither the Spaniards, nor any other 


European nation, have any colonies here, it is almoſt unknown, and is 
generally repreſented as a barren, inhoſpitable country. And here, in 


fifty-two degrees and a half ſouth lat. we fall in with the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, having Patagonia on the north, and the iflands of Terra del Fuego 
on the ſouth. Theſe ftrai's extend from eatt to weſt 110 leagues, but 
the breadth in ſome places falls thort of one. They were firſt diſcovered 
bk Magellan, or Magelhaens, a Portugueſe, in the ſervice of Spain, who 
ſailed through them in the year 1520, and thereby diſcovered a paſſage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific or Southern Ocean. He has been fince 


conſidered as the firſt navigator that failed round the world: but having 


loft his lite in a fkirmiſh with ſome Indians before the thips returned to 
Europe, the honour of being the firſt cireumnavigator has been. diſputed 
in favour of the brave Sir Francis Drake, who. in 1574, patied the ſame 
ſtrait in his way to India, from which he returned to Europe by the Cape 
of Good Hope. In 1616. Le Maire, a Dutchman, keeping to the ſouth- 


ward of theſe ſtraits, diſcovered, in lat. ſifty- four and a halt, another 


paſſage, ſince known by the name of the Straits of Le Maire; and this 


patlage, which has been generally preferred by ſnccecding navigators, is 


called doubling Cape Horn. The anthor of Anton's Voyage, howerer, 
from fatal experience, adviſes mariners to keep clear of thete ftraits and 
lands, by running down to fixty-one or fixty-two degrees 1outh lat, be- 


tore they attempt to ſet their face weſtward, towards the South Seas; but 


the extreme long nights, and the intenſe cold in thoſe latitudes, render 
that patlage practicable only in the months of January and February, 
KÞ1C2 is therę the middle of ſummer. Do | 
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ANEW GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE, 


- Containing the Names and Situations of the chief Cities, 


Towns, Seas, Gults, Bays, Straits, Capes, and other 
-#Emarkable Places in the known World. Collected from 
$2 molt authentic Charts, Maps, and Obſervations, 


Places. Provincess Countries. Quarter. Lat. Long. 
| - ; : D: M. D. M. 
Bbeville, Picardy, France. Europe 50-7 N. 1-84. 
Aberdeen Aberdeenſfire, Scotland, Europe 5 --¼ N. 1-40 W. 
Abo, Finland, Sweden, Europe 60-27 N. 22.18 P. 
Acapulco, Mexico, North America 17-:0N. 101-200, 
Adrianople, Romania, Turkey, Europe 42-00N. 26-30 U. 
Adriatic ſea, or between Italy and Tur-Europe Mediterranean des. 
Sol of Venice | key, | | E 
Achem, Sumatra, Eaſt India, Afia |, g-22N. 95-2) k. 
Adventure Iſle Pacific Ocean, Aſia 17-05 8. 144-12. 
Agde, Languedoc, France, Europe 43-18 N. 3-13 K. 
Agen, _ Guzenne, France, Europe 44-12N. 0-40 E. 
St. Agnes Scillies, Atlant. Ocean, Europe 49-56N. 6-41, 
(lights) | | 3 . . 
Agra, Agra, Eaſt India, Aſia 26-43N. 76-40. 
Air, Airſhire, Scotland, Europe 5 5-3 N. 43;\, 
Aix, Provence, France, Europe 43-3 N. 65-31 k. 
Albany, New York, North America 42-48N. . 73-3oW, 
Alby, Languedoc, France, Europe 43-55N. 2-13 E. 
Aleppo, Syria, Turkey, Aﬀta 35-45 N. 37-25 E. 


Alexandretta, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 36-35 N. 36-25 K. 


Alexandria, Lower Egypt, Turkey, Africa 31-11N. 30-2: k. 
Algiers, Algiers, Burbary, Africa 36-49 N. 2-7 E. 
Amboyna, Amboyna Iſle, Eaſt India, Aſia 4-25 8. 127-256, 


Ambryn Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 16-09 8. 108-17 . 
Amiens, Iſle of France, France, Europe 49-53 N. 2-22 . 
AMSTERDAM, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 52-2 N. 4-49 E. 
Amſterdam Iſle, Pacific Ocean, Aſia 21-09 S. 174-51. 
Ancona, March of An-Italy, Europe 43-37N. 13.35 E. 

cona, | | 


Angra. Tercera Iſle, Atlantic Ocean Europe 38-39N. 27-07). 


Antigua (St. Antigua Iſle, Carib, Sea, N. Ame- 17-04N. 62-04.W, 


Tohn's town) | 5 ä 
Autioch, — Turkey, Aſia 36-30 N. 36-40 E. 
Antwerp, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 51-13 N. 04-27 E. 
Archipelago, Iflands of Greece, Europe 1 Sea. 
Apz (lfle) Pacific Occan, Aſia 16-40 8. 168-32 K. 
Archungel, Dwina, Ruſſia, Europe 64-34 N. 38-59 k. 
Aſcenſion Iſle, South AtlanticOcean, 9-56N. 14-27, 
Aſtracan, Aſtracan, Ruſſia, Alia, 46-00N. 51-C F. 
Athens, Achala, Turkey, Europe 38-0;N. 23-57 E. 
St. Auguſtin, Madagaſcar South Ind. Sea, Africa 23-35 S8. 43-13 E. 


Aurora Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Afia 15-08 8. 163-22 E. 
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mera 
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Namesof Places. Provinces Countries. Quarter. Lat. T 
Ava, A Eaſt India, Aſia —— 5 = 
Arn; - EyracaAtabis/Purke © Ale. Fr” RK 
Rik ab pee, , Ce Suid, Kenner MM N. 43-51 Eo 
Palaſore Orixa Faſt 1 28 al $7 A:tlartic Ocean. 
FFT Ala 21-20 N. 85-05 E. 
. P EE 
Barbuda I . outh America 39-358. Li- 19 W. 
arbuda Ile, Atlant, Ocean, N. Ame- 17-49 N. 61-55W. 
1 | | - med | 
1 OY —_ 3 Europe 41-26N, o2-18E, 
Baſſe Terre Guadale c Europe 47-35 N. 07-34 E. 
alle , uadaloupe, Carib. Sea, N. Ame 1539 N. G61-54W. 
: | : WS © £ 
3 Eyraca Arabia, Turkey, © . Afia © ei "annals 
© Ri Java : Fa & 1 dia, Pe N en On 
Bath 2 Somerſetſ] 1 En Ls „ 100-59 E. 
Bay of Biſeay, Coaſt of Urs, England, Europe AAA 
. Len _ re Europe Atlantic Ocean. 
Neun . —— F — Tur — _— E 
wy andy, France, urope 49-16N. 00-47 E. 
bm ee fend age e 
Bender : Baffarab ; 1 Europe 45-009N. 21220 E. 
BinLIN — Ger Kd 3 „ 
he ee, ke | emu Europe 52-32 N. 1331 E. 
; uda Iſles, Atlant. Ocean, N. Ame- 36-25N. 63-23W. 
| | rica | | 
| Bern, Bern, Switzerland, Europe 47-00N. 

8 7-00N. o- 20 E. 
[nds nn po ĩ OO 
Baden Gulene; | 5 5 9 2 „ 5 102-05 E. 
| Bayonne Gaſcony, ns, EE 1 di 

r ,, A 
yy | go.. Scot 15 ly urope 55-45N, 03-44W. 
n, bie wee, Baglandy = Europe re . ess. 
F, America 32.25 N. 7e 32. 
| "pit * 5 Pacific Ocean, Atta 16-32 8. 15147 W. 
| Bolomns: Bolos a 5 te 3 e 50-43. 
Bolſcheriſkoi,” Siberia. Ruff Europe” Sep _ 
Bombay, ; bs If 11 Alla 52-54N, 156-42 E. 
| Bridoectown Barb i, ts ” TT OY Any | 18-56N, 772 E. 
e „ Barbadoes, Atlanc, Ocean, N. Ame- 13-05 N. 58-03 W. 
8 wen, Biſcay, Spain, ads 43-26N. oz-18 W. 
a n Warwickſhire, England, | Europe 5$2-30N. N o1-5oW, 
Breda, Vents Tartary, Alisz 39-15N. 670 f. 
11 —_— | Netherlands, Europe $1-40N- 04-40 E. 
1 "RAR han : France, Europe 48-22 N. 04:25Ws 
| Brito, 85 3 n Europe 53-2 N. 08-20 E. 
BarSsLAw. mw rfetſhire, England, Europe 51-33 N. 02-40W. 
Bruſſels 5 = _ Bohemia, Europe 51-03N. 73 E. 
eee rabant, Netherlands, Europe Fo-F5IN. 04-260 E. 
ayres, La Plata, Braſil, South A- 34-35 8. 58-26 W. 
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Names of Places. Provinces. Countries. D uarter. "PR Long. 
. | | D. M, D, M, 
Bukaraft, Walachia, Turkey, Europe 44-26N, 26-13 K. 


Britiſh ſea, between Brit. & Germ. Europe Atlantic Ocean, 
Black, or Eux-Turkey in Europe and Alia 
ine ſea, | | ; | © 
Bruges, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 51-16N. 030; E. 
Brunſwick, Low. Saxony, Germany, Europe 52-30N. 10-30F, 
Buda, Lower Hungary, Europe 47-40N. 19-206, 
2 Burlington, Jerſey, North America 40-08N. 75 , 
1 Bourbon Iſle South Indian Ocean, Africa 20-51 S. 55.25 K. 
'F 7 Abello, Terra Firma, South America 10-03N. 6). 27 W. 
of (Port), | | Ts . 
1 Cachao, Tonquin, Eaſt India, Afia 21-30 N. 105-00 E. 
2 Cadiz, Andaluſia, Spain, Europe 36-31N. Go. 
M1 Cacn, Normandy, France, Europe 49-11N., o. 16. 
oF. Cabors, Guienne, France, Europe 44-26N. 1-31 E. 
WF: Cagliari, Sardinia, Italy, Europe 39-25 N. 9-38 E. 
1.1 Cmro, Lower Egypt, Africa 30 02N. 31-23 k. 
1 Calais, Picardy, France, Europe 50-57 N. 1-56 K. 
5 -4 Callao, Peru, | South America 12-01 N. 76-5, 
1 Calcutta, Bengal, Eaſt India, Aſia 22-34 N. 88.34 E. 
5 Calmar, Smaland, Sweden, Europe 56-40 N. 106-26 F. 
+ Ft Cambray, Cambreſis, Netherlands, Europe 50-10N. 43-156. 
i þ; Cambeltown, Argyleſhire, Scotland, Europe 55-30N. 5-40, 
* 11 Cambridge, Cambridge- England, Europe 52-12N. o-0gE. 
4 mite, | b | 
1 | Cambridge, New England, N. Ame- 42-25N. 71-05, 
BI} | rica ; | 
ö Canary, N. E. Canary Ifles, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 28-13 N. 15-33. 
1 | Point, 
N Candia, Cancdia Ifland, Mediterr. Sea, Europe 35-18 N. 25-23 . 
Ph Canſo Port, Nova Scotia, North America 45-20 N. 60 50. 
4 |} | Cambodia, Cambodia, Faſt India, Afia 13-30N. 1og-co E. 
74 | Canterbury, Kent, _ England, Europe 51-16N. 113% 
1 Canton, Oanton, © China, Alta 23-07N. 113-07 K. 
. Carleſcroon, Schonen, Sweden, Europe 56-20N. 15-3! 
14 Carthage Tunis, Barbary, Africa 36-30 N. 9-00 E. 
"Fig Ruins, 1 . a 
1 Carthagena, Terra Firma, South _. America 10-26N. : 75-21W, | 
$157 Carthagena, Murcia, Spain, Europe 37-37 N. 1-03, 
| T3 Carliſle, Cumberland, England, Europe 5447 N. 2-35 U. 
Cardigan, Cardiganſhire, Wales, Europe $2-1 ON. 430 V. 
Bey Candy, Ceylon, Indian Ocean, Aſia 7-54N. 79-90 E. 
FE ; 855 Caſpian Sea, Rutha, Ferry, om - | 
vl Caſan, 3 Siberia, Aha 85-43 N. 49-13 2 
Caſſeli, Heſſe Caſſel, Germany, Europe 51-10 N. 9:34 E. 
Caſtres, Languedoc, France, Europe 43-37 N. 2-19 . 
St. Catharine's Atlantic, Ocean, South A- 27-35 8. 49-12. 
BYY + Iſle, | ED merica | 
Fa Cavan, Cavan, Ireland, Europe 54-51N.- 7-18W, 
bt | Cayenne, Cayenne Ifle, South America 4-56N. 5 2-10W. 


Mm | Cette, Languedoc, France, Europe 43-23N. 5-17 K. 


Delhi, Delhi, | Eaſt India, Ala -2g-0cN. 
| S479 --. 
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Vaneo Places. Provinces. Countries, uarter. Lat. Long. 
e ba D. M. D. M. 
Chalons, Burgundy, France, Europe 46-46 N. 4-56 E. 
Chandernagore Bengal, Eaſt India, Aſia 22-51N. 88-34 E. 
Charlton, Le, -- Hudſon's Bay, North A-52-03zN. 79-00W. 
— merica, | 
Chartres, Orleannois, "Feats: | Europe 48-26“. 1-33 E. 
Cherbourg, Normandy, France, Europe 49-38 N. 1-33 W. 
Chriſtmas Terra del Fu- South America, 5 5-2 iN. 69-50 W. 
Sound, ego, A | LEAR 
St, Chriſto- Caribbean Sea, N. Ame- 17- 15N. 62-38W, 
pher' s Iſle, 8 rica, 
Civita Vecchia patr. di 8. Italy, Europe, 42-06 N. 1 131 E. 
Petro, | | | 
Clerke? 8 Iſles, Atlantic, Ocean, South A- 55-05S. ' 34-37 W. 
„ merica, 
Clermont, Auvergne, France, Europe 45 -46N. 3-10 E. 
Colmar, Alſace, France, Europe 48-04N. 7-27 E. 
Cologne, Elect. of Co- Germany, Europe 50-55 N. 7-10 E. 
| | logne, 7 | ny | | | 
Cape Clear, Irith Sea, Ireland, Europe 51-18 N. II- IW. 
——— Comorin, On this fide the Eaſt Ladia lia 7-56N. 78-10 E. 
| Ganges . . 
| — Fiviſterre, Galicia, Spain, Europe 42-51N.  g-12W, 
— St, Vincent, Algarve, Poitugal, Europe 37-02N. -8-57W, 
— of Good Hottentots, Caffraria, Africa 34-29 8. 18-28 E. 
Ho 3 85 8 | 
— Florida, Eaſt Florida, North America 24-57N. $80-30W, 
— Verd, | Negroland, Africa 14-45N. 17-28W, 
— Horn, Terra del Fu- South America 55- 58 8. 67-21W, 
| ego Itland, | | 
Cattegate, between Swed. & — Atlantic Ocean. 
Ceuta, Fez, : Morocco, Africa 35-04N. 6-3oW, 
| Cheſter, Cheſhire, England, Europe 3 0-03W, 
CHARLES- South CarolinaNorth America 32-45 N. 79-12 W. 
S Town, | 0 
Coreg HAGEN, Zealand Iſle, Denmark, Europe 55-4 N. 12-40 E. 
CoxsTANTI- Romania, Turkey, Europe 41-01 28-58 E. 
NOPLE, 
Cork, | Munſter, Ireland, Europe .51-53N. 8-23 W. 
Corentry, Ne England, Egrope $2-25N: 1-25W, 
Conſtance, Suabia, Se many, Europe 47-37 N. 912 E. 
Corinth, Morea, Turkey, Europe 37-30 N. 23-00 E. 
Cowes 2 ide England, Europe $g0-46N. 1-14. 
Cracow, Little Poland, Poland, Europe 50-10N. 19-55 E. 
Cremmunſter, Arch-duchy of Germany Europe 48-03N.. 14-12 E. 
+ +  Auitria, | . 
Curaſſou, Curaſſou Iſle, Weſt India, America 11-56N. 68-20 W. 
Cuſco, BE South America 12-2; 8. -70-00W, 
Cummin, Ille, North Pacific Aſia 31-40N, 121-09 E. 
Ocean, | NS; 
Amaſcus, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 33-15 NJ. 37 20 E. 
Dantzic, Poliſh Pruſſia, Poland, Europe s4-zz N. 18-38 E. 
Decca, Bengal, Eaſt India, Ada 23.30 N. 89-25 E. 
70-30 K. 


France (Iſle of) Indian 
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Names of Places. Provincess Countries. Quarter. Lat, Low, 
* | | D. M. D. M. 
Delſt, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 52-06N, 405 E. 
Derbent, Dagiſtan, eine,, [Al 41-41N. 50.30 k. 
Dax, Gaſcony, France, Europe 43-42N. 0-58. 
Dieppe, Normandy, France, Europe 49-55 N. o-59 E. 
Dijon, Burgundy, France, Europe 47-19 N. 4.57 E. 
Dilbingen, Suabia, ermany, Europe 48-30 N. 10-10 B. 
„ Bretagne, France, Europe 48-33 N. 1-41. 
Dominique, Wind. Iflands, Weſt India, America 15-18 N. 1-22. 
Dover, Kent, England, Europe 5 1-0 N. I. 1; E. 
Dreux, Orleannois, France, Europe 48-44N. 116 . 
Derby, Derbyſhire, England, Europe $52-58N. I- zo. 
Derry, Ulſter, Ireland, Europe 54-52N, 
Dieu, Guzerat, Eaſt India, Aſia 21-37 N. 
DRESDEN, Saxony, Germany, Europe 51-00N,. 
Dundee, Forfar, Scotland, Europe 56-26N. 
DuBLiN, Leinſter, Ireland, Europe $53-21N. 
Durham, Durham, Englaud, Europe 54-48 N. 5 
Dumbarton, Dumbartonſh. Scotland, Europe $55-44N. | 
Dungeneſs, Kent, England, Europe 50-52N. 1-04 . 
Dunkirk, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 51-02N., 2.27 E. 
Dunbar, Haddington, Scotland, Europe 55-58N. 2-2;W, 
Dumfries, Dumfriesſhire, Scotland, Europe 5 5-8 N. 325 W. 
Ngliſn between Eng. and Fran. Europe Atlantic Ocean. 
Channel, | | | | | | 
Eaſtern Ocean, betw. the N. W. of N. Am. and N. E. of Afia, N. Pacific Ocean 
Epheſus, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 38-01N. 27-130 E. 
Faoowe Iſle, Pacific Ocean, Aſia 21-24 8. 174-25 W. 
Eaſter Ifle, Pacific Ocean, America 27-06 S. 109-41W, 
"Edinburgh, Edinburghſh. Scotland, Europe 5 5-5 N. 3-07. 
Edyſtone, Eng. Channel, England, Europe 5-8 N. 4-19 W. 
Enebrun, Dauphine France, Europe 44-34N. 6-34. 
Enatum Iſle, Pacific Ocean, Alia 20-10 S. 169-59 E. 
Elbing, Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 54-1 N. 20-00 E 
Embden, Weſtphalia, Germany, Europe 53-25N. 7-10E 
Erramanga IſlePacttic Ocean, Afia 18-46 8. 169-23 E. 
Erzerum, Tureomania, Turkey, Aſia 39-7 6N. 42-05 E. 
Ethiopian Sea, Coaſt of Gumea, Africa Atlantic Ocean, 
Euſtatius, Carib. Sea, Weſt India, N. Amer. 17-29 N. 63-05 W. 
Evreux Normandy, France, Europe 49-ο N. 1-13 E. 
Exeter, Devonſhire, England, Europe 50-44 N. 3-29 W. 
Almouth, Cornwall, England, . Europe 50-08N. 4-5) W. 
F Falkirk, Stirling, Scotland, Europe 5 5-58 N. 3-48, 
ez, | Fez, Morocco, Africa 33-30N . G6-ooV. 
Ferrol, Galicia, Spain, Europe 43-3oN. 8-4%. 
Fayal Town, Azores, Atlant, Ocean, Europe 38-32 N. 28-36V. 
Ferdinand Na- Braſil, South A- 3-56 8. 32-43 W. 
ronka, 5 i — f 
Ferrara, Ferrareſe, Italy, Europe 44-54N. 11-4 E, 
Ferro (Town) Canaries, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 257-47N. 1 7-40. 
Florence, Tuſcany, Italy, Europe 43-46N. 11-07 E. 
Floss, Azores, Atlant. Ocean, Europe 39-34N. 30.5 1M. 
St. Flour, Auvergne, France, Europe 45 N. 3710 
Ocean, Africa 19-09 8. 57533 E. 


088, 

. M. 

05 E, 
30 E. 
-58W, 
59 E. 
57 E. 
19 E. 
AW. 
22. 


13 EF. 


-16E, 
-30W, 
40. 
30 E. 
36 E. 
-48W, 


oi. 


25 W. 


20 W. 
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Eg of Perſia, between 
| —of Californiabetween 
of St. Law,Coaſt of 


Perſia & Arab. Aſia 


317 3 
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Names of Places. Provincese Countries. Quarter. Lat. Long. 
po : | | D. M. D. M. 
Francfort on Franconia, Germany, Europe 49-5 N. 8-40 E. 
the Main, ü 5 
| Frayenburg, Poliſh Pruſſia, Europe 54-22 N. 20-12 E. 
Fuego Ile, Cape Verd, Atlant, Ocean, Africa 14-56N. 24-23 W. 
| Funchal, Madeira, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 432-37N. 17-01W. 
| Furneaux Ifle, Pacific - Ocean, Aha 17-118. 144-01 W- | 
Fort St, David, Coromandel, Eaſt India, Afia 12-05N. 80-55 E. 
NAP, Dauphine, France, Europe 44-33N. 6-09 E. 
Genes, Savoy, Italy, Europe 44-25N. 8-40 E. 
| Geneva, Geneva, Switzerland, Europe 46-12 N. 6-og E. 
St. Georg. Iſle, Azores, Atlant. Ocean, Europe 38-39 N. 27-5 W. 
Gzxoa, Genoda, Italy, Europe 44-25 N. 8-30 E. 
Gibraltar, Andaluſia, Spain, Europe 36-56 N. g- ⁰ο W. 
St. George To. Bermudas, Atlant. Ocean, N. Amer. 32-45 N. 63-30W. 
St. Georg. Fort Coromandel, Eaſt India, Aſia 13-0;zN. 80.33 E. 
Ghent, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 51-03N. 3.48 E. 
Glaſgow, Lanerkſlnre, Scotland, Europe 55-57 N. 4-10. 
| Goa, Malabar, Eaſt India, Alia 15-31N. 73.50 E. 
Goat Iſle, Indian Ocean, Afia 13-55 N. 120-0 E. 
= Gomera Iſle, Canaries, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 28-05N. 17-03W.' 
Good Hope, T. Hottentots, Caffrees, Africa 33-55 S. 18-28 E. 
Goree, Atlantic Ocean, Africa 14-40 N. 17-20 W. 
Gottenburg, Gothland, Sweden, Europe 57-42 N. 11-43 E. 
Göttingen, Hanover, Germany, Europe 51-31 N. 9-58 E. 
| Granville, Normandy, France, Europe 48-50N. 1-32 W. 
Gratioſa, Azores, Atlant. Ocean, Europe 39- C N. 27-53 W. 
Gratz, Stiria, Germany, Europe 47-94N. 15-29 E. 
| Gravelines, Fr. Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 5c-;9N. 2-13 E. 
| Gryphifwald, Pomerania, Germany, Europe 54-24N. 13-43 E. 
| Guadaloupe,' Caribbean Sea, N.Amer.15-59N. 61i-54W. 
| Glouceſter, Glouceſterſh, England, Europe 5g1-05N. 2-16W. 
Gombroon, Farfiſtan. Perſia, Aſia 27-30N 74-20 E. 
| Greenock, Renfrewſhire, Scotland, Europe 55-52N. 4-22W, 
Guam, Ladrone Iſles, Eat India, Aſia 14-00N. 140-39 E. 
GulfofBothniaCoaſt of Sweden, Europe Baltic Sea. 
— of Finland, between Swed. & Ruſſia, Europe Baltic Sea, 
ol Venice, between Italy & Turk. Europe Mediterranean Sea. 
| — of Ormus, between Pertia & Arab. Afia Indian Ocean. 


Indian Ocean. 
Calit.&MexicoN. Amer, Pacific Ocean. 
New Scotland, N. Amer. Atlantic Ocean, 


of Mexico, Coaſt of Mexico, N. Amer. Atlantic Ocean. 
4 AGUE, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 52-04N. 4-22 E. 
Hamburg Holſtein, Germany, Europe 53-34 N. 9-55 E. 
Haſtings, . Suſſex, England, Europe 50-52N. 0-49 E. 
Halifax, Yorkfhire, England, Europe 53-45 N. 1. S2 W. 
- Harrrax, Nova Scotia, North America 44-40 N. 63-15 W. 
Hanover, Saxony, Germany, Europe 52-33 N. 9-35 E. 
| Havannah, Cuba Ifland, N.Amer.23-11N. 2-13W. 
; HavredeGraceNormandy, France, Europe 49-29N. 1-10 E. 
La Heeſe, D. Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 31-55 N. 450 E. 
Helleſpont, Med. & Bl. Sea, Europe and Afia 


Isthmus of Suez joins Africa to Alia, 


—— 


3 — 
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5 d. . 
St. Helena, South Atlant, Ocean, Africa 15-55 8. 5-44, 
Ja. Town, . | . 
Hernoſand, W. Bothnia, Sweden, Europe 62-38 N. 19.58. 
Hervey's Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 19-178. 158-43\W, 
Haerlem, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 52-20N. 410 b. 
Hereford, Herefordſhire, England, Europe 52-06N. 2.30. 
| Hoai-Nghan, Kian-Nan, China, Aſia 33-34N. 118-541, 
LaHogueCapeNor mandy, France, Europe 49-44N.  i-g1W, 
— Hood's Ifle, South Pacitic Ocean, Aſia 9-20 8. 138-47\V, 
Hoogſtraten, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 51-24N. 4-52 E, 
Howe's Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Alia 16-46 8. 154-01, 
| Huaheine Ille, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 16-44 8. 151-01W, 
Hull, Yorkſhire, England, Europe 53-45 N. 0-12, 
Hudſon? s Bay,Coaſt of Labrador, N. Amer. N. Atlantic Ocean, 
Akutſkoi, Siberia, Ruſſia, Ala 62-0 N. 129-521. 
Janeiro Rio, Bra ſil, S. Amer. 22-54 8. 42-3˙ N. 
Jaſſy, Moldavia, Turkey, Europe 47-c8N. 27-14 B. 
Java Head, Java Ifle, FEait India, Afia 6-49 S. 106-;;F, 
Jeddo, japan Iſle, Eaſt India, Atia 36-20N. 13“ 00 b. 
1 Paleſtine, Turkey, Alia 3l-55N. 35-2 FN 
mmer Iſle, South Paciſic Ocean, Aſia 19-10 8. 16-5 
Ingolſtadt, Bavaria, Germany, Europe 48-45 N. 112 7 l 
St. John, s To. Antigua, Leeward Iſles, N. Amer-17-04N. -g. 
St. John's To. Newfoundland North America 47-32 N. 52-21. 
St. Joſeph's, California, Mexico, N. Amer. 2 3-03 N. 109. 7. 
Irraname Iſle, South Pacifie Ocean, Aſia 19-318. 170-20“. 
Iſlamabad, Bengal, Eaſt India, Aſia 22-20N. 91-50 k. 
Iſle of Pines, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 22-38 8. 167-43 k. 
IspAhAx, Irac Agem, Perſia, Atia 32- 25N. 52565 K. 
Judda, Arabia Felix, Arabia, A ſia 21-29 N. 49:27 k. 
Juthria, Siam, Eaſt India, Alia 1418 N. 100-55 . 
Inverneſs, Inverneſoſhire, Scotland, Europe 57-33 N. 402, 
Ivica Iſle, Mediterr. Sea, Italy, Europe 38-57 0N. 1-40 L. 


of Corinth, joins the Morea to Greece, Europe. 
of Panama, joins North and South America. 
of Malacca, joins Malacca to Farther India, Aſina. 


Iriſh Sea, between Great Britain and Ireland, Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 


Indian Ocean, Coaſt of India, Aſia. | 


Amtſchat-Siberia, Ruſſia, 
Ka, 
Kedgere, Bengal, Eaft India, 
Kelſo, Roxboroughſ. Scotland, 
Kilmarnock, Airthire, Scotland, 
Kinſale, Munſter, Ireland, - 
' "KINGSTON, Jamaica, Weſt India, 
Won, Ukraine, Ruſſia, 
Kola. Lapland, Rutha, 
Koningſberg, Pruſſia, Poland, 
Ancaſter, Lancaſhire, F. neland, 
LevantſcaCoait of Syria, 
Laguna, Teneriffe, Canaries, 
Land Alſace, France, 


' Europe 49-11 


57- 20N. 163-00, 


A ſia 2148 N. 88.55 K, 
Europe 55-55N. O2-12 W. 
Europe $5-33Ny 00-30), 
Europe * -32N. Od- 20. 
America 18-15 N. 76-3 38 W. 
Europe 5o— 30 N. 3045 
Europe 68-5 N. 33-15 
_ Europe 54-43N N.. 21431 
Europe 54 N. 02-55 K 
Alia Nediterranean ſca. 


A. Ocean 28-28 N. 16-13“. 
N. ob. o. E. 


Aſia 


Ille, : 
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Landſcroon, Schonen, S Euro D. M. D. NM 
Lauſanne, Cant. of Vaud Swarzen d pe 55-52N. - 12-51 E. 
Leeds, "Yorkſhire, eee l 5 urope 46-31 N. o- E. 
Leiceſter, Leiceſterſhire, England, 13 e 53-48 N. o1-29W. 
Leipſic, Saxony, Germany 5 . 52-38 N. o1-03W, 
Lepers' Iſland,S. Pacific Ocean, : FP 5 19 N. 12-25 E. 
Lelkardld, Cornwall, England, 75 4 15-23 8. 108-03 K. 
Leſparre, Guienne, France f | Pe 6 50-26N. 04-35W, 
5 Holland 8 0 urope 4518 N. o0-52W. 
.. Sr: Eurobe 52-1009 Ou 
Lahor, Lahor, Eaſt 1 1 55-58N. 03-00W. 
Linlithgow, Linlithgowlſh. S-otland . 32-40 N. 75-30 E. 
Lincoln, Lincoln{hre Ne ee zurope 55-56N. 03-30W. 
Lima, Peru „ Europe 5315 N. oo. 27 W. 
3 232 RY r, 3 America 12-01 8. 76-44 W. 
Limoges, 12 eee NY OP e 50-37 N. ag-4oE. 
Lintz, Auſtria x Gena , urope 45-49N. o1-29 E. 
Liſle, Fren. FlandersNeth „ Europe 41-16N. 13-57 E. 
Lion, een eg et e Europe 50-37N. 03-29 E. 
Lizard Point, Cornwall, 7 A ry OP e 38:42N. o0g-04W. 
Louiſbourg, C. Breton Iſle North , en 49-57 N. o5-10W. 
Limerick, Limerickſhire, Ireland pede, 45:53N. 59-48 W. 
Litchfield, Staffordſhire, England e an: 2-35 N. 08-;8W, 
Loretto, Pope's Territ. Italy ks Runs 52-43 N. oi-o aW. 
Londonderry, Londonderr Tel 1 : urope 51-31N. iſt Merid, 
Louveau, Siam " Faſt Indi 2 5o-οNᷓ. 07-40W. 
Ten Mob At Neider . 12-42 N. 100-56 E. 
Lubec, „ 85 be, re Europe 50-53N. 04-49 E. 
. THe we. Cn Europe 54-00N. 11 40 E. 
"BREE ? 88 = e f Indies, N. Amer. 13-24 N. 60-46W. 
kant, , , 
4 g. 3 ; 7 48 l O- bk 
7 at gy 1 „ Europe 3 5 1 
Ne, Gee, Chin As 52 
1 Macaſ- Celebes Ille, Eatt India, Aſia 05-09 8. 1 2 
Madeira 5 ; | | „ 25 
Funchal, as Cm Africa 32-37N. 17-01'V, 
Madras, Cor _ . 5 
Maney '/ Nene ; 2. ons 
Magdalena If. South : Pacific Oc Europe 4c-25N. 03-20 E. 
Mahon, Fort, Minorca ag” C5 cean, Ala 10-25 8. 138-44 W. 
Majorca, , 105 , Me ret ſea, Europe 39-50N. 03-53 E. 
Malacea. os >. : _ 8 ſea, Europe 39-35 N. 02-34 K. 
es 05 . _— Asia 0:-12N. 102-1 OE. 
Mallicota 1 Sik . - — 15 Europe 5 1 ON. 04-32 E. 
- Se. Maloes, — | ee c Ocean, Atta 10-15 N. 167-44 E. 
: ry Ile, 3 3 2 e 
5 in. : ; — rica 3 ＋ N. 14-22 E 
NManilla, r Eaſt India, Aſia 13 ord = 
Mare Pn C8, ö | ö : | 
Marie al 4 as, Italy, Europe 45-10N, 10-45 * 
egalante Atlantic Ocean, e 15.55 N. 6187 
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Long. 
p. N. 
Marſeilles, Provence, France, Europe 43-17 N. 05-21 E. 


St. Martha, St. Martha, Terra Firma, America 11-26N. 7-50. 
St. Martin's Iſle, Caribbean Ifl. Weſt India, America 18-04N, ' 62-57W, 
Martinico Iſle, Caribbean Ifl. Weſt India, America 14-44N. 61-0;\W, 
St. Mary's Ifle,Scilly Iſles, Atlantic Ocean Europe 49-57 N. ob- 38 W. 


— N 2 — = — — — — 
7a? GARE LOS 8 — 2 . 5 l 
* —— . IS tb RR , 
_——— = « * . Lo. + pas v >_< * hn 


+ 
tau / — 3 oY rr — a 
— 8 — — <> + 23 » ne a rage 
4 E kl 4 " 4 A * < G * * * = v 4 
. * "IM - Work z 6 5 — 8 - C Cie rn, 
a * F ͤ˙ . ̃⅛˙Ü“ w ]ð ᷣ v W 
GELS : — 4 3 e — 1 
1 a 2 4 — » 
-1 


5 St. Mary's To. Azores, Atlantic Ocean Europe 36-56N. 25-06W, 
1 Maſkelyne Iſles, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 16-32 S. 168-04 E. 
| Mauritius, Indian Ocean, Africa 20-09 8. 57-34 E. 

ö Maurua Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 16-25 S. 152-3) E. 


Mayence, Lower Rhine, Germany, Europe. 49-54N. . 08-25 E. 


. 
| 
| # Mayo Ifle, Cape Verd, Atlantic OceanAfrica 15-10N. 23-00. 
1 5 Meaux, Champagne, France, Europe 48-57 N. 02-57 k. 
I i Medina, Arabia Felix, Arabia, Aſia 25-00N. 30-33 E. 
. Mecca, Arabia Felix, Arabia, Afia 21-45 N. 41,00 E. 
1 Mediterr. Sea, between Europe and Africa Atlantic Ocean. 
LE -h Mequinez, Fez, Barbary, Africa $34-30N. ob- oo E. 
'F F Mxss INA, Sicily land, Italy, Europe 38-30 N. 15˙40 E. 
1 5 Mergui, Siam, Faſt India, Aſia 12-12N., 98-13 E. 
9 Mexico, Mexico, North America 19-5 N. 100-00'V, 
{4-8 Milford Haven, Pembrokeih, Wales, Europe 51-43N. o05-1,W, 
NY Mitea Ifles, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 17-528. 48-01 W. 
1 * Michael's Azores Atlantic Ocean Eur ope 37-47N- 25-37 W. 
Fr Ile, | | 
fl Middleburg I. South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 2120 8. 174-20 W. 
1 MiILAx, Milaneſe, „ Europe 45-25N. 09-30 E. 
Fa Mocha, Arabia Felix, Arabia, Afia I TY: 43-50 E. 
Fil Mopz xa, Modena, Italy, Europe 44-34 N. 11-1) E. 
F #1] Montreal, Canada, North America 35-35 N. 73-1IV. 
"88-1 Montpelier, Languedoc, France, Europe 43-36N. 03-37 E. 
($874 Montroſe, Fortar, Scotland, Europe 56-34N. 8 0 . 
ö ft Montague Ile, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 17-26 8. 168-36 E. 
"3414 Montſerrat Ill. Caribbean Illes, Weſt India, America 16-4) N. 62-IzW. 
14 Morocco, Morocco, Barbary, Africa 30-32 N. o06-10W. 
N Moscow, Moſcow, Ruſſia, Europe 55-45 N. 37-50 E. 
by ot Munich, Bavaria, Germany, Europe 48-0gN. 11-35 E. 
J Munſter, Weſtphalia, Germany, Europe $2-coN. 67-10E. 
. Arva, Livonia, Ruſſia, Europe 59-o0o0N. 27-35 E. 
Nanci, Lorrain, France, Europe 48-41N, 06-10 E. 
. | Nanking, Kiangan, China, - + A 32-10N. 181-30 E. 
1 Namur, | Namur, Netherlands, Europe $0-28N. 04-49 K. 
ih Nangaſachi, Japan, N. Pacific Oc, Afia 32-32N. 182-51 K. 
it Naples, Naples, Italy, Europe 40-50 N. 14-18 E. 
a Nantes, Bretagne, France, Europe 4713 N. ot-28W. 
1 Ss. Piedmont, Italy, Europe 43-41N. 07-22 E. 
Fi Newport, Rhode Iſland, North America 41-35N. 71 -obW., 
AL Nieupor', Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 51-07N. 02-50 E. 
F New York, New York, North America 40-40 N. 74-00W, 
3: Nineveh, Curdiſtan, Turkey, Aſia 9236-00N. 45-00 E. 


St. Nich. Mole, Hiſpaniola, Weſt India, America 19.49 N. 73 20 
Neucaſtle, Northumberl. England, Europe 55-03N. o1-24W. 
Ningpo, Chckiang, China, Aſia 29 50% N. 120-23 E. 
Norfolk Iſle, Seuth Pacific Genn, Aſia 2901 8. 168- -I5 E. 
Noriton, Penniylvania, North America 40. N. * 18 W. 


Flames of Places. Provinces. Countries. 
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PENSACOLA, Weſt Florida, North 
eNgueux, Guienne, France, 


Europe 


Duarter, 2 85 


Po | D. M. 
North Cape, Wardhus, Lapland, Europe 51-10N. 
Nottingham, Nottinghamſh. England, Europe $3-00N, 
Northampton, Northampt.ſh. England, Europe 5215 N. 
Norwich, Norfolk, England, Europe 52-40 N. 
Nuremberg, Franconia, Germany, Europe 49-27 N. 
Lmutz, Moravia, Bohemia, Europe 49-30 N. 
Ochotſkoi, Siberia, Ruſſia, Ala 89 -20N. 
Ohevahoa Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 09-40 8. 
Ohitahoo Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 09-55 8. 
Oleron Ifle, Saintonge, France, Europe 46-02N. 
Olympia, Greece, Turkey, Europe 37-30 N. 
Olinde, Braſil, South America 08-13 8. 
Onateayo Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 09-58 8. 
Oporto, Douro, Portugal, Europe 41-10N. 
Orenburg, Tartary, Ruſſia, Aſia 51-46N. 
Orleans, Orleannois, France, Europe 47-54N. 
Orleans (New) Louiſiana, North America 29-57 N. 
Orotava, Teneriffe, Atlantic Ocean, Africa 28-23 N. 
Ormus, Ormicos Iſle, Perſia, Aſia 26-50N, 
Orſk, Tartary, * Ruſh, Aſia 51-12N. 
Oran, Algiers, Barbary, Africa $36-30N. 
Oſraburg Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 17-52 8. 
Oltend, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 51-13N. 
Oxford Obſer- Oxfordſhire, England, Europe $1-45N. 
vatory, | | | 1 . 
St, bm 3 Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 50+-44N. 
L'Orient (Port) Bretagne, France, Europe 47-45N. 
TY Acific or between Aſia and America | 
Or. Ocean | 
Padua, Paduano, Italy, Europe 45 22N. 
| Pailley, Renfrewthire, Scotland, Europe 55-48N. 
PaLERMo, Sicily Ifle, Italy, Europe - 38-30N. 
Palmyra, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 33-20N. 
Panama, Darien, Terra Firma, S. Amer. 08-47 N. 
Palliſer's Iſles, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia I 5-38 8. 
Palma Iſle, Canaries, Atlantic Occan, Africa 28-36N. 
Palmeriton's I. South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 18-00 8. 
Paoom Ifle Sauth Pacific Ocean, Afia 16-30 8. 
Parts Obſer- Ifle of France, France, Europe 48-50N, 
vatory, 15 8 | 
Patrixfiord, Ieeland, N. Atl. Ocean, Europe 65-35 N. 
Parma, Parmeſan, Italy, Europe 44-45 N. 
= Patna, Bengal, _ Emit India, Aſia 29-45 N. 
Hau, Bearn, France, Europe 45-15N. 
St. Paul's Ile, South Indian Ocean, Africa 37-51 8. 
295-2 a Pegu, Eaſt India, Aſia 17-00N, 
Peking, Petchi-li, China, Aſia 39-54N. 
dt. Peter's Fort Martinico, W. India, N. Amer. 14-44 N. 
Pembroke, Pembrokeſh, Wales, Europe 5 1-45 N. 
Penzance, Cornwall, England, Europe zo-oS8N. 


45-11N, 
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Long. 
D. M. 
26-02 E, 


 O01-06W, 


o0-55W, 
Ol-25 E. 
11 212 E. 
16-45 E. 


143-17 E. 
138-50 W. 
1 39 -O]. 


O1 * 20W. 
22-00 E. 


| 35-00W., 
I 38-10W, 


o8-22W, 
55-14 E. 
01-59 E. 
89-53 W. 
16-19 W. 


i 57-00 E. 
58-37 E. 


o- g E. 


148-01 E. 


03-00 E. 
ot-1oW, 


02-19 E. 
03-20W, 


mos E. 
04-08W, 
13-43 E. 


. 39-00 E. 
80-16W, 5 


146-2 5 W. 


1745 W. 


162-52 W. 
168-33 E. 


2-25 Es 


14-05, 
10-51 E. 
83-00 By 
0-04W. 
77-53EH. 
9700 E. 


116-29 E. 
. 61-16W. 


4-5 oW. 
G- OW. 


America 30-22 N. -87-20W, 


| 0-48 E. 
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Names of Placed. Provinces. 
Perinaldi, Genoa, 
Perth, ' Perthſhire, 


Perth-amboy, New York, 
St. Peter's Iſle, North 
Perſepolis, Irac Agem, 


Petropawloſkoi, Kamtſchatka, Ruſſia, 


PETERSBURG, Ingria, 


Philadelphia, Pennſylvania, North 
Mediterr. Sea, Europe 39- 50 N. 


St. Philip's Minorca, 
Fort, 
PickerſgillIfle, South 
eo, Azores, 


Pines, Ifle of, N. Caledonia, Pacific Ocean, Aſia 


Porto Bello, 


Porto Santo Madeira, 
Ile, . 

Port Royal, Jamaica, 

Port Royal, Martinico, 

Portſmouth Hampſhire, 
Town, 

— Academy, Hampſhire, 

Portſmouth, 


Portland Ille, South 
Portland Iſle, North 
Prague, 


Queen Char- South 
lotte's Ifles, 
Amhead, Cornwall, 
Raguſa, Dalmatia, 
Ratiſbon, Bavaria, 


Terra Firma, South 


New Eng land, North 


| Countries, Duarter. Lat. 
2 358. 
„ urope 43-53N, 
Scotland, Europe 56-22 N. 
North America 40-30N, 


Atlant. Ocean, America 46-4 N. 
Perſia, Aſia 30-30 N. 
Aſia 53-01N, 
Europe 59-56N. 
America 39-56N. 


Ruſſia 


Atlan! Ocean, America 54-42 8. 
Atlant. Ocean, Europe 
22-388. 


Piſa, Tuſcany, Italy, Europe 43-43 N. 
Placentia, 1 America 47-20N. 
| lle, | 

Plymouth, Devonſhire, England, Europe 50-22N. 
Plymouth, New England, North America 41-48N, 
Pollingen, Suabia, Germany, Europe 47-48N. 
Pondicherry, Coromandel, Eaſt India, Afia 11-41N. 
Ponoi, Lapland, Ruſſia, Europe 67 -N. 


America 9-33 N. 
Atlant. Ocean, Africa 325 IN. 


Weſt India, 
Weſt India, 


England, 


America 18-00N. 
America 14-35 N. 
Europe 50-47 N. 
England, Europe 50-48 N. 
_ America 53-10N, 
Pacific Ocean, Afia 39-25 8. 
Atlant. Ocean, Europe 63-22N. 
Bohemia, Europe 50-24N. 


Princeof WalesNewN. Wales, Nor th America 58-47N. 
Fort 
Potoſi, Peru, South A 21-00 8. 
Providence, New England, Nerth America 41-50N. 
Preſton, Lancaſhire, England, Europe 5 3-45 N. 
Preſburg, Upper HFungary, Eu:ope 48-20N, 
Pulo Candor Indian Ocean, Eaſt Indies, Aſia 28-40N. 
= 
Pulo Timor Gulf of Slam, Eaſt 3 Aſia, 43-:0N. 
Ile, : g 
Pyleſtaart Ille, South Paciiic Ocean, Aſia 22-23 9. 
Uebec, Canada, North America 45-55N. 
(Us: avin-Picaray, France, Europe 49 5oN. 
tin | * | | | 
Quito, Peru, South America 0-13 8. 


Pacific Ocean, Alta 


England, 
Venice, 
Germany, 


Europe 4245 N. 
Europe 48-56N, 


38-28, 


1261-1 S.' 


Karin; 50-18 N. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHICAL s ABLE, 


Lon 
D. J. 
7-15 E. 
3-12W. 
74-20 W. 
56-12 W. 
54-00 E. 
158-40 K. 
30-24 E. 
75-09\W, 
3˙53 E, 


36·5;W. 
28-21. 
167-4; E, 
10-17 E. 
55-00, 


| 4-10\V, 


70-2; W. 


10-48. b. 
795 7E. 
30-28 E. 
79 ˙4 . 
16-20 W. 


76-40 W. 
61-04; 
O1-C IW. 


O1. oi W. 
70-20\V, 
Lag I7 L, : 
14-50 E: 
94-02\, 


| 77-00W 
F 2 O0 „ 


721 W. 
2-50W, 
17-30\V, 
107-2; E. 


Sca of Aſoph, Little Tartary, Europe and Aſia 
— Marmora, Turkey in Europe and Aſia 
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Black Sea 
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Namesof Places. Prowincess Countries. Duarter, Lat. Long. 
. ; D. M. D. M. 
Ne Ie, Aunis, France, Europe 46-14 X. I-20 W. 
Recit, Braſil, South America 8-10 8. 35-30W, 
Rennes, Bretagne, France, Europe 48-06N, 1-36W. 
Reſolution Ile, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 17-23 9. 141-40W. * 
Rheims, - Champagne, France, Europe 49-14N. q-07 E. 
Rhodes, Rhodes Ifland, Levant fea, Aſia 36-20 N. 28-00 E. 
Kiga, | Livonia, Ruffa, Europe 56-55 N. 24-00 E. 
Rimini, Romagna, Italy, Europe 4403 N. 12-39 E. 
Rochelle, Aunis, France, | Europe 46-09N. 1-4 W. 
Rochforr, Saintonge, France, Europe 46-02N. o-g3W. 
Rock of Liſ- Mouth of Ta-Portugal, Europe 38-45N. 9g-3oW. 
bon, __ gus river, 8 2 
Rodez, Gwenne, France, Europe 44-21N. 2-39 E. 
Rodrigues Ifle,South Indian Ocean, Africa 10-40N. 63-15 E. 
Rome, (St. Pope's Terri- Italy, Europe 41-33 N. 12-34 E. 
Peter's) tory, | 
Rotterdam Holland, Netherlands, Europe g1-50N, 4-33 E. 
Rotterdam Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Alia -20-16N. 174-24 W. 
Rouen, Normandy, France, Europe 49-26N, 1-00W, 
T. Auguſ- Eaſt Florida, North America 29-45N. Sti-12W, _ 
tin, To 8 | | 
— Domingo, Carib, fea, Welt India, America 18-20N. o- o. 
— Jago, Chili, South America 34-00 8. 77-00W, 
— Salvador, Braſil, South America 11-58 8. 38-00W. 
Saba Iſle, Carib. ſea, Weſt India, America 17-39 N. 63-12 W. 
Sagan, Sileſia, Germany, Europe 51-42 N. 15-27 E. 
Sall Iſle, North Atlant. Ocean, Africa 16-38 N. 22-511 W. 
Salonichi, Macedonia, Turkey, Europe 40-41 N. 23-13 E. 
Salvage Iſles, North Atlant. Ocean, Africa 3o-ooN. 15-49 W. 
Samann,  Hiſpaniola, Weſt India, America 19-1 N. 6g-11W, 
Samarcand, Ulſbec Tartary, Alia 42-40N. 69-00 E. 
Saliſbury, Wiltthire, England, Europe ' 51-00N.  1-45W, 
Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 28-27 N. 16-11W. 
Sandwich Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 17-41 5. 168-35 E. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, North America 326-5 N. 105-00W. 
Savannah, Georvia, North America 31-55N. 8:-20W. 
Saunders'sIfle, South Georgia, S. Atlantic 8. Anie- 58-00 8. 26-53 W. 
a Oecan, | rica | | 
Savage Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 19-02 5. 109-25 W. 
Sayd, or Upper Egypt, Africa 27-0 N. 32-20 E. 
Thebes, 
vamaria Ruins, Holy Land, Turkey, Aſia 32-40N. 38-00 E. 
St. George's between England and Europe Atlantic Ocean. 
Channel, Ireland, i EY | 
Scarborough, Yorkſhire, England, Europe 54-18 N. o-10W, 
Scone, Perihſhire, Scotland, Europe 56-24N. 3-10 W. 
Schwezingen, Lower Rhine, Germany, Europe 49-½ N. 38-45 E. 


— Ochotſk, between Siberia& Kamptſcbatka, Afia,N.Pacif. Ocean. 
— Yellow, betw. Eaſtern Tartary, China, and Corea, N- Pacif. Ocean. 
Sedan, Champagne, France, Europe 49-44N. $02 E. 
Senegal, ; Negroland, Africa 15-53N, 16-26 W. 
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Names of Places, Provinces. 
Shepherd's South 

Illes, 
Siam, Siam, 
Si-gham- fu, Chenfi, 
Siſteron, Dauphiny, 
Shrewſbury, Shropſhire, 
Shields(South) Durham, 
Sheerneſs, Kent, 
Seville. Andaluſia, 
Sidon, Holy Land, 
Smyrna, Natolia, - 
Southampton, Ham pile, 
Sombavera Carib, Sca, 

Iles, | 
Soolo lile, Philip. Iſles, 
Spa, Liege, 
Sound, between 
Stafford, Staffordſhire, 
Stirling, Stirlingſnire, 
Stralſund, Pomerania, 
Straſbur gh, Alſace, 
Stockholm, Upland, 
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Countriss. Quarter. Lat, Long. 
1 1 . . 
Pacific Ocean, Aſia 16-58 8. Fg : 
Eaſt India, Aſia 14-18N. 100-55 E. 
China, Alla | $34-16N, 108-48 E. 
F rance, Europe 44-11N. 6,1 W. 
England, Europe 52-43 N. 2-46 W. 
England, Europe 55 N. 115 E. 
England, Europe 51-25 N. o-; E. 
Spain, Europe 37-15 N. 6-o;W, 
Turkey, Aſia 33-33 N. 36-15 E. 
Turkey, Alia 38-28N. 27-2, E. 
England, Europe 5ge-55N. 1-27 W. 
Welt India, N. Ame-18-38 N. 63-32. 
| rica 
Eaſt India, Afia 5•57N. 121-20 E. 
Germany, Europe so-30N. 6540 E. 
Denmark and Europe Baltic Sea. 
Sweden f | 
England, Europe $g2-50N, 2-c0W, 
Scotland, Europe 5 C-1oN. 53-5oW, 
Germany, Europe 54-23 N. 13-22 E. 
France, Europe 48-34N. 7-46 k. 
Sweden, Europe 59-20N. 18-08 E. 


Straits of Dover, be: ween England and France, Engliſh Channel. 
Straits of Gibraltar, between E urope and Africa, Mediterranean Sea. 


Straits of Babel mandel, between Atrica and Afia, 


Red Sea. 


Straits of Ormus, between Perſia and Arabia, Perſian Gulf. 
Straits of Malacca, between Malacca and Sumatra, Aſia, Indian Ocean. 


Straits of Magellan, detween Terra del Fuego, and Patagonia, 


America. 


Straits of Le Maire, in Patagonia, South America, 


Oceans. 


South 
Atlantic and Pacific 


Straits of Waigats, between Nova 10 4 and Ruſſia, Aſia. 
Straits of Sunda, between Sumatra and Java, Indian Ocean, Afia. 


Ihe, 


Straumneſs, Iccland, N. Atlantic Europe 65- 30 N. 24-24W. 
Ocean, 
Suez, Suez, Egypt, Africa - 29-7 N. 33˙27 E. 
Sunderland, Durham, Zogland, Europe 54-55 N. '1-10W. 
Surinam, Surinam, South America 6-0o0N. 5-30 W. 
Sultz, Lorrain, France, Europe 47-53N. 7-09W. 
Surat, 'Guzerar, Eaſt India, Aſta 21-10N. 72-27 E. 
Syracuſe, Sicily Ille, Italy, Europe 36-58N 605 E. 
r j Able New Hebride: „South Pacific Alia 15-38 8. 107-12 
1 Ifland, Geng, 

Tanna, South 25 acific Ocean, Aßa 19-32 8. 169-40 E. 
Tanjour, Tanjour, Kat India, Alia 1127 N. 79-07 E. 
Tauris, Aderbcitzan, Perf 8 Aſia 38-0 N. 46-30 E. 
Taoukaa Iz, South "EY Occan, Aſia 14-30 8. 145-04 W. 
Temontengis, Solon, Eaft India, Aſia 5-67N, 120-59 E, 
Teneritfe Peak, Canaries, Atlant. Ocean, Africa 28-12N. 16-24W., 
Tercera, Azores, Atlant, Ocean, Europe 38-45N. — 
St. Thomas's —_ tiles, Weſt India, America 18-21 N. 64-2 W 


ith 
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Weſtman Ifles, North 


E VWhitſuntide South 


Pacific Ocean, Aſia 
Ille, 
Warwick, Ward ickſlure, England, Europe 
Waterford, Munſter, Ireland, Europe 
Whitehaven, Cumberland, England, Europe 
Williamſburg, Virginia, North America 
Wells, Somer ſerſhire, England, Europe 
Wincheſter, England, Europe 


Hampſlure, 


Names f Places, Provinces, Cindi ies. Quarter. 
Timor, S. W. Eaſt India, Aſia 
Point, ä | 7 
Timorland, Eaſt India, Aſia 
8. Point, | | 
Thorn, Regal Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 
Tetuan, „ Barbary, Africa 
Teflis, Georg1a, Perſia, Aſia 
Tobolſki, Siberia, Ruſſia, Aſia 
Tomſk, Siberia, Ruſha, Aſia 
Toulon, Provence, France, Europe 
Toledo, New Caſtile, Spain, Europe 
Tonga Tabu South, Pacific Ocean, Aſia 
Ille, | 
| Trapeſond, Natolia, Tur key, Aſia 
Trent, Trent, Germany, Europe 
Troy Ruins, Natolia, Turkey, Afia 
Tornea, Bothnia, Sweden, Europe 
Tripoli, Tripoli Barbary, Africa 
Tripoli, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 
Tunis, Tun, Barbary, Africa 
Turin, Piedmont, Italy, Europe 
Lore, Paleſtine, Turkey, Aſia 
Turtle Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 
Tyrnaw, Trentſchin, Hungary, Europe 
Lietea, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 
Upſal, . Upland, Sweden, Europe 
Uraniberg, Huen Iſle, Denmark, Europe 
Uſhant Iſle, Bretagne, France, Europe 
Utrecht, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 
ieee, Italy, Europe 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, North America 
Verona, Veroneſe, Italy, Europe 
Verſailles, IIle of France, France, Europe 
VIENNA (Ob.) Auſtria, Germany, Europe 
Vigo, Galicia, Spam, Europe 
Vintimiglia, Genoa, Italy, Europe 
Virgin Gorda, Virgin Iles, Weſt India, America 
Urtz- Fr: anconia, Germany, Europe 
burg, 1 
Wakefield, Yorkſhire, England, Europe 
MON Wales New N. Wales North America 
ort, | 
Wardhus, Norte Lapland Europe 
Lapland, | 
Warſaw, Maflovia, Poland, Europe 


Atiant. Ocean, Europe 


Lat. 
25 


10-23 8. 
8-15 8. 
52-5 N. 


3540 N. 
4 ON. 


582 2 N. 


56-29 N. 
43-07N. 


39-50N. 


21-09 8. 


41-coN, 


40-05N. 
39-30N. 
05-50N. 
32-53N. 
34-30N, 
30-47N. 


45 N. 


32-32 N. 
19-48 8. 
48-23 N. 
10-45 8. 
5$9-51N, 


55•54N. 


48.28 N. 


5 2-ο⏑—mN. 


45-26N. 


19-12N. 
45-26N. 


4.3-48N. 


48-12N. 
42-14 N. 


4353 N. 
18-16 N. 
49-4. 


53-41N. 
58-47 N. 


70-22N, | 


5 2-14N. 
63-20N. 


15-44 ve 
52-18N. 


5 2-12 N. 


5438N. 


37-12N. 
51 -12N. 


_ $1-06N, 


1021 


Long. 
D. M. 
124-04 K 


131-69 E. 


19-00W., 

5-18W, 
47-00 E. 
68-17 E. 


85-04 E. 


6-01 E. 
3-25 E. 
174-41 W. 


40-30 E. 
11-02 E. 
26-30 E. 
24-17 E. 
13-123 Ko 
36-15 E. 
10-00 E. 
7-45 E. 
36-00 E. 
:78-02 W]. 
17-38 E. 
151-26 W. 
17-47 E. 
12-57 E. 
459 W. 
| 5-00 E. 
1159 E. 
97-259 W. 
11-23 E. 
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Names of Places: Provinces. Countries. Quarter. Lat. Loy, 
| | : 5 D. M. | D. M, b 
Worms, Lower Rhine, Germany, Europe 49-38 N. 8-05 E. 
Worceſter, Worceſterſhire, England, Europe $2-09N. 1-55W, 
Willes's Iſles, South Georgia, Atlant, Ocean, America 54-00 8. $8-24\W, : 
Wilna, Lithuania, Poland, Europe 54-41N. 25-32 E. 
Wittenburg, Upper Saxony, Germany, Europe 51-49 N. 12-45 E. 
Wologda, Wologda, Ruſſia, Europe 59-19 N. 41-50 E. : 
Woſlak, Ruſſia, Europe 61-15N. 42.20 E. 
Armouth, Norfolk, England. Europe 5 2-45 N. 1-48E, 
| York, Yorkſhire, England, Europe 53-59N. 1-o1W, 
Yorminſter, Terra del Fu-South America 55-26N. 70-03W, 
725 - -.. | N | 3 
Greenwich Obſerv. Kent, England, Europe, 51? 28“ 40” N. es 5 3)“ a 
E. of St. Paul's, London. 8 f 
3 1 


— ———— — 


MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE, 


The moſt Corious and AUTHENTIC that ever was publiſhed, 


of the preſent State of the REAL and IMaciNary MoNIEs 
of the World. | | | 


: Divided into four Parts, viz. 


Which are ſubdivided into fifty-five Parts, containing the Names 
of the moſt capital Faces, the Species whereof are inſerted, 
ſhewing how the Monies are reckoned by the reſpective Na- 
tions; and the Figures ſtanding againſt the Denomination of 
each foreign Piece give the Engliſh intrinſic Value thereof, ac- 
cording to the beſt Aſſays made at the Mint of the TowER 
of LONDON. . | | | | 


— c_ 


EXPLANATION | : 
By real Money is underſtood an effective Specie, repreſenting in itſelf 
che Value denominated thereby, as a GuiNEA, &c. | 
* This Mark is prefixed to the imaginary Money, which is generally 
made uſe of in keeping Accounts, ſignifying a fictitious Piece which is 
not in being, or. which cannot be repreſented but by ſeveral other Pieces, 
38 a Pound Sterling, &c. | 3 5 
All fractions in the Value Engliſh are parts of a Penny. 
= This Mark ſignifies, 7s, make, or equal to. | . 
Note, for all the Spaniſh, Portugueſe, Dutch, and Daniſh Domi- 
nions, either on the Continent, or in the Weſt Indies, ſee the 
Monies of the reſpective Nations. | 1 


ENGLAND axw> SCOTLAND. 


London, Briſiol, Liverpool, Tc. 
Edinburgh, Glaſgou', Aberdeen, ce 


2 ( | | Le 4 
8 | A Farthing — — — o 0 + 
= | 2 Farthings = _ a Halfpenny — 0 o 02 
8 2 Halfpence == a Penny — 0 0 1 
+ | 4 Pence = 2 Groat — 0 0 4 
2 | 6 Pence = a Half Shilling — 0 © 6 
1.12 Fee —- = a Shilling — Oo 1 O 
a | 5 Chillings „ % Te — „ 
520 Shillings = a * Pound Sterling — 1 © 0 
= | 21 Shillings = a Guinea — 1 1 © 


EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, any AMERICA; 


1024 A MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE. 
IRELAND. 


Dublin, Cork, Londonderry, &c. 
1 | „„ d. 
| A Farthing 8 — 00 04 
2 Farthings - a Halfpenny, — © © » 1 
2 Halfpence = *a Penny — 0 0 o 12 
62 Pence = a Half Shilling - o o 6 
t Fence = *a Shilling Iriſh o 1 04 
We Pence _ a Shilling — o 011 
65 Pence = a Crown — © $ o 
20 Shillings = a Pound ink 018 1 
224 Shillings == a Guinea — 1 1 © 
ERR =. | | 8 8 
4 FLANDERS axy BRABANT. 
| Ghent, —_— Sc. Antwerp, Bruſſels, c. 
* A Pening = | | ES 0.4 
| 4 Peningens _ an Urche _ 0-0 0 
8 Peningens = * a Grote — a 6-4 
2 2 Grotes = a Petard _ 1 
— 6 Petards . — 1 
& | Petards A a Scan — „ 
& | 40 Grotes _——— _ . 
© | 17x Scalins =p „ a © 9 3 
XZ | 240 Grotes = *a Pound Filet. --= © 9 0 
t i 
5 HOLLAND Ax Dp ZEALAND. 
ts | Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Midadlebur. 25 une, „ 
* Pening = — 0 0 0757 
2 
_ 8 Peningens ——_— _ 0 0 3 
2 Grotes — a Stiver _ 9 0 1 '7 
S5 Stivers =, a Scalin _ o o 6 5 
20 Stivers = a Guilder — 19 
2 Florins 10 Stivers = a Rix- dollar — o 4 6 
60 Stivers = a Dry Guilder — 0 5 4. + 
3 Florins 3 Stivers = a Silver Ducatoon 1 
6 Guilders = * a Pound Flem. 0 10 6 
20 Florins = a Gold Ducat, or Du- : 
catoon — 1 16 © 
15 Florins = a eee another ſort, 
| called a Sovereign 80 
HAMBURG, Altena, Lubec, Bremen, Wo. 
* A Tryling — _ 0 0 O ry 
2 Trylings. . Sexling — 0 0 © 50 
2 2 Sexlings => a Fenning — 0 ©. 9. 77 
= 12 Fenings ——_— a Shilling Lub. o 0 © Ft 
Q 16 Shillings F  *Fqg Marc 0 7 6 
{ | 2 Marcs = a Sletch-dollar o 3 © 
” 3 Marcs _ a Rix-dollar — 0 4 6 
4 Marcs = a2 silver ducatoon © 6 © 
120 Shillings = * a Pound Flem. © II 3 


So 
* 
4 4 
1 Of 
.* IB 
* 
74 
ies 
14 
US 
1 { 3 
43 
FI 
15 
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5 | H ANOVE R, I. Zell, Sc. 
Yi 1 
: *A Fening 25 — 9 .4+ 
73 3 Fenings. = a Dreyer = © © o 18 
Ty 8 Fenings = 4 Manen  — 9/0 3 £ 
17 12 Fenings = + Groſh — 0'0 1 2 
E $ Groſhen * a Half Gulden 0 1 2 b 
IT 15 Groſhen = a Gulden — o 1 4 
24 Groſhen = *aR Ix-dollar Q 4 6 
: 2 Groſhen | * a Double Gulden o 4 8 
7 4 Guldens = a Ducat — o 9 2 
SAXONY and HOLS TELE 
D:eſden, Leipfic, Sc. IHiſniar, Keil, e. 
R * An Heller = 5 ; 66 * 
wh 2 Hellers _ a Fening . 
70 0 Hellers = a Dreyer... <= <a aa 
70 | 16 Fellers . a Marien — W M 
. * | : N ü <7 
15 -- 2 Fenings 2 a Groth — 0 2 
u 8 16 Groſhen = a Gould — "0 4 
18 un 24 Croſhen = a ix dollar — o 3 6 
& | _ | 2 Groſhen = a Specie Dollar 0 4 8 
ä wy | 1 
5 5 4 Goulds = a Ducat — 0 9 + 
ES 7 Z — — Dk 
— © BRANDENBURG AND POMERANIA. 
> Berlin, Pot ſdam, Sc. Slelin, Se. = 
21 a * A Denicr = . 
; 27 5 9 Deniers = a Polchen — 0 o o 27 
3 * 18 Deniers 2 a Groſh — 0 00 v7 
— 3 Polchens = an Abraſs'' — o o 0 7 
Iv ; ? — K . Py 7 
20 Groſhen = a Mare — ©» 
30 Groſhen £= a Florin —_—y O ! 2 
1 go Groſhen = * Rix-dollar — 0 3 6 
4 tos Groſhen = an Albertus — o 4 2 = 
; 8 Florins = a Ducat — 0 9 4 1 
| | | ; { 
5 : 5 | 
COLO G N, Mentz, Triers, Liege, 9 Mun ſter, 
Paderborn, &. | T4 
. A Dute = 0 © 44 | 
2 Dutes = a Cruitzer— 0 0: as 
4 | | 2 Cruitzers = an Alb — O0 0 0 IS 
THT 8 Dates = a Stiver — 0 © a 
i 4 3 Stivers = a Flapert 0 02 v3 
TT "4-4 Plaperts = a Cop uck — o @ 8 ws 
x | | 4 Stivers = a Guilder  — : 0-8 4 
| 2 Guiders = a Hard Dollar 0 4 8 
; 4 Guilders = a Dycat — 0 94 ; 


3 U 
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| BOHEMIA, SILESIA, AND HUNGARY 


A Fening 

2 Fenings 

3 Fenings 

4 Fenings 
2 Cruitzers 
60 Cruitzers 
90 Cruitzers 
2 Goulds 

4 Goulds 


* 


Frague, Breęſlau, Proſpurgh, &c, 


. d. 
= — LES 0: of 
= A Der 0.60 2 
= a Groſh mm 0 0 0 7 
"MO V 
= a White Groſh 0 O 0 14 
= a Gould — 02.4 ; 
=. #* a Rix-dollir = o 3 6 
= a Hard: Dollar: © 88 
= a Ducat — © 9 z 


0 Fening 
2 

2 2 Fenings 
= 4 Fenings 
> \ 1 Fenings | 
© 4 Cruitzers 


15 Batzen 
co Cruitzers 
2 Florins 

CO Patzen 


—_ CEE 
— 


— — 


AUSTRIA ax SWA BIA. 
Vienna, Trifle, Sc. Alueſburg. Blenheim, Oc. 


* 


= & 0 0 
= a Dreyer — S000 
= a Crunner 0: 0:05 
= JJ 
= a Batzen — 1 1 
——_— — 1 
= * a Rix dollar — 8 
= a Specie-dollar 5 
-—Þ a Ducat — © 9 4 


| FRANCONIA, 
| 
2 


Franckfort, Nuremburg, Dettingen, Se. 


A Fening = —— „ 
4 Fenings = a Cruitzer — . 
3 Cruitzers = a Keyſer Groſh a1 
4 Cruitzers = a Batzen „„ 
15 Cruitzers —— an Ort Gold 7 
60 Cruitzers = a Gould — "Er 
90 Cruitzers wt * a Rix-dollar — 0 3 „ 
2 Goulds 5 a Hard Dollar * 
240 Cruitzers 85 a Ducat — 50 4 
FO LAND a0 PRUSBI A. 
Cracow, F[Farſjaw, &c. Dantzic, Koningsberg, Ec. 

A Shelon = — — | 0 E me 
3 Shclons 8 a G:ioſh — 0 
Groſhen — a Couſtic — 2 

z Coultics = a Tinſe — 3 7 
18 Groſhen = an Ort — 6 03:5 
30 Groſhen = a Florin 2 

o Groſhen = * a Rix-dollar — 8 

8 Florins == a Ducat 99 4 

= a Frederic d'Or — © 17: 6 


5 Rix-dollavs- 


e> GG Gow vw © OV 


md +). 
nr 2 * 
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A MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE. 
2 * ONI A. Ris: Reus, Narva, Oc. 


A Blacken 


6 Blackens 
g Blackens 
2 Groſhen 
6 Groſhen 
30 Grofhen 
o Groſhen 


108 Groſhen 


64 Whitens 


a F 


* 


e e t e 


1 


a Groſh 
a Vording 
a Whiten 
a Marc 


lorin 


a Rix-dollar 
an Albertus 
a Capper: 285 Dollar 


414 U 


fe 


O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 


. 
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FA 
7 
2 wh 
3 
O 715 
O ++ 
2 4 
8 

2 

6 
2 FTI 

O 


DENMARK, 


| 
| 


392 


ZEALAND, axv NORWAY. 
Copenhagen, Sound, c. Bergen, Drentheim, Ec. | 
A Skilling . = — 6 66. ed Rl 
6 Skillings = a Duggen — 0: 04 4 
16 Skilling's = * a Marc — 8 + 
20 Sbillings = a Rix - mare e 4 
24 Skillings = a Rix-ort — 2 1+ 
4 Marcs = a Crown "| — 0-44 
6 Marcs = a Rix-dollar — 6:4 0 
11 Marcs = a Ducat —— 6 
14 Marcs = a Hat Ducat — 0:10 - 
SWEDEN and LAPLAND. 
Stockholm, U;ſal, &c. Thorn, Sc. | 
* A Runſtick . ä 
2 Runſticks _= a Stiver — o 0.0 13+ 
8 Runſticks = a Copper Marc — o 0 1 
3 Copper Marcs = a Silver Mare — 9 4 
4 Copper Mares = a Copper Dollar — o-0 6 4 
9 Copper Mares =_ a4 Caroline — 1 
3 Copper Dollars = a Silver Dollar — „ 
3. Stlver Pollars =: a Rix-dollar _ 0 4 6 
2 Rix-dollars = a Ducat | _ 89 904 
RUSSTA AND MUS CO VX. 
Peterſourg, 3 &c. Mo 1 . 
A Poluſca = — o 0 © 28 
* . 2 Poluſcas _ 2 3 — 0 0 o 
2 Denuſcas = * 1 Copec — o o © 55 
3 Copecs = an Altin — ᷣ „ 
10 Copecs = a Grievener _ 5 8 -$ 
25 Copecs = 2 Polpotin _ V 
50 Copecs = a Poltin — . 
190 Copees = 2 Ruble — © 4 6 
2 Rubles = a Rervonitæx — © 9 


»- 
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1.0 pe 7 B ASIL. Zurich Zug, &c. 
74 11 | | Le. ts: &, | 
Fa! | A Rap = : 0 0.0 ,t 
1 3 Rapen =. @ Feving * „„ 
n I 4 Fenings == a Cruitzer — 0 0 0 2 
1 12 Fenings = 4 Sol 1 1 
it) | 15 Fenings =- Aa Coarſe Batzen — 0 0 1 2? 
814 | 18 Fenings = 2 Good Batzen — o 0 2 1 
1 1 20 Sols = n De — o 2 6 
'F 15 | 6+. Cruitzers = _ a Gulden — 0 2 6 
1 108 Cruitzers = Aa Rix-dolliv — 0 4 6 
AH ST. GAL L. Appenzel, &c. 
"23 bf An Heller =— — T0 0, 
'27 3% 2 Hellers = a2 Fening — 0 0 0:3 
2 $1 4 Fenings = a Cruitzer VF 
„ 4 12 Fenings 80 | . 
5 VE. | 4 Cruitzers = a Coarſe Batzen — 0 © 2 
n 5 5 9 b f 

"7% lt [ob oe Sruitzers = a Good Batzen — o o 2 ! 
+: & | . | 20 Sols = * a Livre ow 4 © - 
i S 9 60 Cruitzers = a Gould — 0 2 6 | 
„ S |< | 102 Cruitzers = a Rix-dollar. - 0 4 3 | 
4 823 5 
1 W 3 

HO 4. 5 B E R N. Lucerne, N. . Sc. 

. 1 © A Denier = — = o © 11 
21-78 0 | 4 Demiers == a Cruitzer —_ 4 0 0 + 
"$7208 — 3 Eruitzers 2 Sol — F 
4119 ja 4 Cruitzers = a Plapert — OO 0.1. 3 
7 „ Cruitzers = a Gros — o o 2 

34 | 6 Cruitzers = a Batzen — o o 2 2 
F 41 p 20 Sols —_— * a Livre — oO 2 0 
1M 75 Cruitzers = a2 Gulden — 0 2 6 
1 135 n 158 a Crown — 0 4 6 
$8 | 

7/408 [ 6 E N. E v A. Pekay, Bonne, c. 

1 = Denier 8 | : o O o 77 
6 2 Deniers — a Denier current — © o o 1 
i: 5 | 12 erden = A& Small Sol — 9 0 7 
5 12 Deniers current = a Sol current % 
1 | 12 Small Sols =* a Florin — o 4 7 
7 20 Sols current ==* a Livre current — 2-4 
bg. io; Florins = Aa Patacoon — „ 
1 182 Florins - = a Croiſade — 9 5 10 1 
. 124 Florins. = A Ducat 1 
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A MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE. 1029 
0 C 5 Li iſte, Cambray, Valenciennes, &c. 
2 N ©. 5. d. x 
A Denier — — 5 £ 0 © + 
12 Deniers . — 6 7 
15 Deniers VV 0 .& 0} + 
| +15 Patards =. a Piette —ͤ » 
20 Sols = a Livre Tournoiss o©o o 10 
20 Patards = -* a Florin — © 1 0 4 
| | 60 Sols = an Ecu of Ex. o 2 6 
10 Livres „ '-# Ducat — 0 9 3 
24 Livres A Louis d'or — 1 0 g 
al Duntirk, St. Omer's, St. Quintin, &c. 
— A | 
5 | ADenier = — 20 @ Vos 
< 12 Deniers an a Sol — 0 G v4 
Ag 15 Deniers rand 8 o 6.0 +4 
= | 15 Sols = e 0-93 > 
2 | 20 Sols = *® a Livre Tournois o o 10 
Y 3 Livres = an cu of Ex. 0. 1 8 
< | 24 Livres = a Louis d'Or I 0 0 
& | 24 Livres = a Guinea — 7,44 
30; Livres = 2 Mocda — 1 7 © 
Z : — — — ä — 
Paris, Lyons, Marſeilles, Sc. Bourdeaux, Bayonne, c. 
, A Denier * o 0 0 2 
3 Deniers = 2 Liard © $ 05:4 
2 Liards = a Dardens — ' o o o 4 
| N 12 Deniers = a Sol -_ v9 $,0* $3 
| |. 20 Sols = #*az Livre Tournois o o 10 
60 Sols an Ecu of Ex, 0 2.6 
6 Livres = an Ecu' — $6 
| 102Livres = a Piſtole — 0 8 4 
(24 Livres = a Lows d'Or — 1 © © 
PORT UG AL. Lijbon, Oporto, &c. 
* ARe = — | oO O 0 2235 
10 Rez _ a Half Viatin — o o ©. 43 
20 Rez 2 a Vintin — 0 5 
5 Vaintins- = a Te oon — © 0 6 | 
Tt 4 Teſtoons = a Cruſade of Fx, — 6 24. 
24 Vintins = a New Cruſade — o 2 8 += 
10 Teitoons 23 * a Miire I 2. 
48 Teſtoons 5 — a Moidore _ ry 220 
64 Teſtoons = a Joannes — 1 16 © 
| | 3U3 
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| Madrid, Cadix, _— Sc. Naw Plate, 


2 
o > 


A Maravedie 
2 Maravedies 
54 Maravedies 
2 Rials 
8 Rials 
10 Rials 
375 Maravedies 
32 Rials | 
36 Rials 


a Quartil — 
a Rial — 
a Piſtarine — 
* a Piaſtre of Ex. 
4 Dollar 
* a Ducat of Ex, 
* a Piſtole of Ex. 
a Piſtole | — 
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S 20 
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SPAIN and CATALONIA, 


Gibraltar, Maloge, Denia, Se. Felon, 


* A Maravedie 

2 Maravedies 

4 Maravedies 

34 Maravedies 
15 Rials 

12 Maravedies 
60 Rials 

2048 Maravedies 
70 Rials 


an Ochavo — 
a Quartil — 

* 4 Rial Velon 

* a Piaſtre of Ex, 

a Piaſtre.. — 

* a Piſtole of Ex. 
a Piſtole of Ex. 
A Filtole | = 
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Barcelona, Saragoſſa, 7 alencia, &. 01 Plate. 


A Maravedie O 

16 Maravedies 
2 Soldos 

16 Soldos + 

20 Soldos 

21 Soldos 

1 22 Soldos 

; | 24 Soldos 

L 60 Soldos 
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— 
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| a 18 —— 
a Rial Old Plate 
* 4 Dollar — 
* 4 Libra — 
* Ducat — 
* a Ducat — 
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= GENO A. Novi, St. Remo, Er. 
CORSICA. Boſtia, &. 


A Denari X — 97225 

12 Denari a Soldi — 185 

> | 4 Sol a Chevalet — 25 
2 2 20 Sold * a Lire ww +. 
— 3 Soldi a Teſtoon 8 5 


a Croiſade 
* a Pezzo of Ex. 
a Genouine 
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5 Lires 
115 Sold! 

6 Teitoons 
20 Larcs . 
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A MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE. 
PIEDMONT, SAVOY, anD SARDINIA, 


Turin, CHIN  Gagitary Oe. 


| 
: | 


Lee eee eee 


a et on 


3U4 


| 8 | WE 
A Denari = | — 6. 8 0/Þ 

3 Denari => a Quatrini — o 0. © + 
12 Denari = a Sold1 — 9 © 0 4 
12 Soldi „„ — © 
20 Soldi „„‚öÿi — 1 3 

eint, = a Scudi — 8 4 6 

1 Florins = a Ducattoon — 

13 Lires — a Piſtole — 9 3 
16 Tires = a Louis d'Or — 06 
Milan, Modena, Parma, Pavia, &c, 

A Denari — — a 0:00 of 
3 Denar =: : @'Quatnne — 0 0 © 
12 Denari aa Sola —ͤ 
20 Soldi = Lire — 0 0 8 34 

115 Soldi A Seudi current ©. . 0 4 $5 
117 Soldt = nend of EE. 
6 Lires == a Philip — FFP 
22 Lires = a Pittole — o 16 © 
23 Lires = a Spaniſh Piſtole — 0 10 9 
Leghorn, Florence, Sc. | 

A Denari | — 0:0, © ir 

4 Denari a Quatrini — 0 0 0 38 
12 Denari = a Solai _ 0 O 0 72 

5 Quatrini = a Craca — 0 0 0 3+ 

Senne = a Quilo. — S 
20 Soldi een — * 

6 Jires = a Piaſtre of Ex — 0-4 2 
71 Lire - @ Dueat — 6 £23: +4 

22 Ee = Aa Piſtole _ 0: * 6 
8 ch 2 
ROME, Civita Vecchia, Ancona, Se. 

A Quatrini — — 0:0 0 q 

5 Quatrini = a Bayoc — 00 o 4 

8 Bayocs = a Julio — 0 0 6 
10 Bayocs = a Stampt julio — 8 
24 Bayocs == -g-FeRoon — 8 1 
10 Julios = a Crewn current 89 

12 julios 2 Crown ſtampt — 8 
18 Julios = a Chequin — 99 © 
31 Julios a= 1 Piſtole — 0 


1032 A MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE. 
. hs NN A PLES. Gaieta, Capua, &&c. 


a Grain 
a Carlin 
a Paulo 
a Tarin 
a Teſtoon 
a Ducat of Ex. 
a Piſtole 
2 Spaniſh Piſtole 


150 


A Quatrini 
3 Quatrin1 


10 Grains 
40 Quatrini 
20 Grains 
40 Grains 
100 Grains 
23 Tarins 
25 Tarins 


my. 444. a 
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v 5 wa 


S HMO) 0 oo 0O 57 
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| SICILY axp MALTA. Palermo, Meſſina, &c. 


A Pichila — — 
i 6 Picbili = a Grain 
| 8 Pichili — a Ponti — 
10. Grains = 'a Carlin my 

20 Grains * a Tarin DER: 
GC Tarins = '*xa Florin of Ex, 


God 4 4. 8 


| 13 Tarins a Ducat of Ex. 
60 C arlins * an Ounce — 

| a Piſtole — 
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n 2 — 5 2 
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Bologna, Ravenna, Ge. 


A Quarrini — 
6 Quathinz 
10 Bayocs - 
20 Bayocs 
3 Julios 
85 Bayocs 
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aa toe 


a Bayoc 
a Julio 
*a Lare 
a leſtoon — 
a Scudi of Ex, 
a Crown — 

a Ducatoon 
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VENICE. Bergamo, Sc. 


A Picoli — — 
12 Picoli 2 Soldi 
62 Soldi * a Gros 
18 Soldi a Jule 
20 Soldi In Lars. : 
3 Joes a Teſtoon 
124 Soldi a Ducat current 
24 Gros * 2 Ducat of Ex. 
17 Lires a Chequin — 
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A MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE. 1083 
0 TURKEY. Morea, Candia, Cyprus, &c, 
: | ; | fe: 5. A. | 
= A Mangar = os _— oO 0 O- xx 
6 | 4 Mangars = an Aſper — 0 0 0 7 
2 3 Aff ers = a Varac — WW 1 
19 0 5 Aſpers = a keſtc — W @ 43. 
10 Aſpers =: - an Vitic: — o 0 6 
© | 20 Aipers = a SJota — W 
- | 80 Aſpers = * a Pmatire — 0 4 0 
2 100 Aſpers = a Caragronch — oo 5 oo 
= | 10 Solotas = a Xenift — 0 10 0 
[ ARABIA. Medina, Mecca, Mocha, c. 
A Carret- WE — — 
52 Carrets 2 a Caveer — 0 0 0 323 
7 Carrets = » a Comaſhee — 0.0 & 
80 Carrets = + Larin © — o 010 $4' 
18 Comaſhees = an Abyss — 0 14 + 
bo Comaſhees = a Piaſtre — 0 4 6 
„ 0 = a Dollar — 0 4 6 
100 Comaſhees = a Sequin — 0 7 6 
8 Larins = „ a Tomond — 3 6 
PERSIA. Iſpaban, Ormus, Gombroon, &c. 
A Coz — o_ iT % G1 2 
* | 4 Coz + = _ a Biſt — © 9 FF 
E780 Coz * a Shahee — 0: @- 4: 
5 \ 20 Coz = a Mamooda — 0 0 8 
279 Coz — a Larin — o O 10 
< | 4 Shahees = an Abaſhee — 0 1 4 
| 5 Abaſhees — an Or — o 06:8 
12 Abaſhees = a Bovello — o 19 o 
5e Abaſhees =. n Tomond — 3 6 3 
[  _GUZURAT. Surat, Cambay, &c. 
I 8 | 2 Peckas = a Rice — o 0 o 233 
| > 4 Pices = a Fanam — 66 
O s Pices = a Viz — © 0 2 42 
© , 16 P.ces 2 an Ana — e 0 7 
S 4 Anas 2ö«Ü .. E a | 
| 2 Rupees = an Engliſh Crown o 5 0 
14 Anas = a Pagoda — 6. F. 
= Aa Gold Rupee — 1 15. ® 
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———_ —— 25 —-T 
222 _—_ EY 
p III — — __ 


4 A « - 1 * * 
8 GS 7 7 v N "EY 
2 n 1 
. ee EE CO —— 5 2 7 
EI nl x a es _ me =. ws 
— . a . * , £ a W n 8 L 
w., * 2 2 0 f 12 Po 4 ven * 
. . ß N wt +» © Gaol ee 
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| A Bombay, Dabul, &c. | 
| | „ . d. 
By | * A Budgrook —— . 8 0 39 
| 2 Budgrooks = a Re „ 0 
5 5 Rez = a Pice — o 004% 
ö 16 Pices == a Laree — „ '2 
| l 20 ices „% a Quarer © 0:6 71: 
| nao Res - = a Xeraphim 4 2 
| | Y 4 Quarters = a Rupee — O 2 3 ? 
| 8 i Quarters - = a Pagoda — a 2-0 
A ; Go Quarters = a Gold Rupee 1 15 0 
i 2 
| a} ny | 5 
<q Goa, Liſapour, &c. 
| = | +» ARe — — 0 
e = a Bazaraco o o 047 
2 Bazaracas = z Peek 98 © 7 
| q 20 Rez = a Vintn — o o 13 
| | 4 Viniins —_ a Laree —_ 0-0 «7.43 
V 3 Larees = a Xeraphim „„ 
| | | 42 Vintins „ —- Tu 4.6 
Li | 4 Tangus = a Paru — o 18 o 
. | r Tangus = a Gold Rupee 15 "0 = 
2 = COROMANDEL, Madras, 1 Pondicherry „5 Gc, 
< A Cah — 1 
| 5 Caſh = a Viz — o O © fo 
2 Viz _ 4 Pice — _ 0 -0 0 # 
| 6 Pices = a cal. — 1 
— 18 Pices = a Fanam — o O z 
| 10 Fanams =2 a Rupee — o 2 'Þ 
A | 2 Rupees = an En liſi Crown 0 5 o 
48 | 6 tanains _— a P.g0da — o 8 9 
TY | | 4 Pagodas = a Gold Ropes F 35 0 
- 0 3 BE N G A ;  Callieu -1t, Cate tins Se. 
* A Pice — — —— 00-0 x 
i | 4 Fices = a Finnam — o 0 0 f 
| 6 Pices 8 a Viz — o 0 0 j 
a 12 Pices =. an An „ 0.0 1 3 
1 10 Anas — a le 
"1; i 16 Anas = a Rupee * — 8 
{ | A | 2 Rupees = a French Ecu &--5- © 
+ 2 Rupees = an Engliſh Crown o $5 © 
1 A a Pagoda — 0 8 9 
by. 
WA: | Major Rennell ſays, that- we may with eaſe reduce any large ſam in rypecs lo ſiet⸗ 


linz, by calcu ating roundly at the rate of a lack of rupees to ten thouſand _— and 
| that a crore 0. rupees is 1 to a million ſterling. 
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: ISLAM. Pegu, Malacca, Cambodia, Sumatra, Fava, Borneo, Sc. 


fo 
ot A Cort — BD) rg — 0 0.0 hs 
| 183 10 Cori = a Fettee — 0 © © 3 2 
| 27 125 Fettees = a Sataleer — 0: 041-2 
: : 250 Fettecs = a Sooco — 89 | | 
+ 500 Fettees = a Tical — 99 | 
D 900 Fettees = =» Douar — oO. 4-6 „ 
2 Ticals = - Ra — 8 0 
4 Soocos 8 an Eeu — o 5 © « | 
| © Sathloors >= SER — 6 0. 1 
CHINA. Pekin, Canton, c. 
7h A Caxa —_ —_ _ 9 2 
15 . [io Cara => a Candereen _ S9 M 
Jas < | 10 Candereens = a Mace — o o 8 
" M-| 35 Candereens = a Rupee — 0 2 8 
Fo O | 2 Rupees = a Dollar — 9 Þ 
5 < | 70 Candereens = a Rix-dollar — 0 1:4 © 
7 Maces = an Ecu — . 
2 Rupees =' «Crown: — o 
10 Maces — a Tale — oO 6 8 
; . JAP AN. Jeado, Meaaco, c. 
1 A Piti — — ig REP 93 2 
3 20 Pitis _ a Mace — 98 : 
; 15 Maces = an Ounce Silver = © 4 10 £ 
h 20 Maces == _- "Sn . 68 © 
I zo Maces = an Ingot 0 £ 2 
13 Ounces Silver = an Ounce Gold. _ 4 20 
2 Qunces Gold = a Japaneſe _ EI 
I 2 Japaneſes => a Double — 12 1 0 
{ 21 Ounces Gold = a Cattee — 66 3 & 
4 A Ola and New Cairo, Alexandria Sayde, Sc. 
; An Aſper — — _ 0 0 o + 
15 5 2A a Medin — o a. 4 
3 24 Medins =_ an Italian Ducat — O44 
— 1 80 Aſpers =, 2 — 9 4 
30 Medins = a Dollar — 8 40 
— | 96 Aſpers = an Ecu — 8 
4, 32 Medins =_ a Crown — oO 5 S. 
I 200 Aﬀpers — Ca Sultanin — o 10 © 
70 Medins — a Pargo Dollar — 0 10 6 
ſet | | 
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=> 
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tt... 
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An er 
3 Aſpers 
10 Aſpers 
2 Rials 
4 Doubles 
24 Medins 
3o Medins 


180 Aſpers 


15 Doubles 


ana 


a Medin 


a Rial Old Plate 
a Double 


a Dollar 


a Silver Chequin 


a Dollar 


A Zequin 
a Piſtole 


* 
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B ARB A RY. Akiers, Tunit, 9 Una, Ec. 


. 


Jo d. 


1168 


S = 0 oOo 


Ld 


MOROCCO. 


9 


A Fluce 
24 Fluces 

4 Blanquils 
7 Blanquils 
14 Blanquils 

2 Quartos 
28 Blanquils 
54 Blanquils 
100 Blanquils 


_—_— 
** 


ii 


* 


Sallee, &c. 


a Blanquil 


an Ounce 
an Octavo 


a 


uarto 
a Medio 

a Dollar 
a Xequin 


a Piſtole 


* 


FFF 


. 


Santa Crux, Mequinez, Fas, Tangir, 


»=} ; 
2, 


SOS 00 0 


— 
OSO 


WrsrlINVDIESũV. 


12 Pence 
75 Pence 


7 Shillings 
20 Shillings 
24 Shillings 


1 


— — 


*a Penny 


* a Shulling 


2 Bit 


a Dollar 
a Crown 
'* Pound 
a Piſtole 


a Guinca 


— 


4 


-»=00000000 


7 ENGLISH. a Barbadoes, Se. 


* A Halfpenny 
2 Halfpence 
71 Pence 


=" Sa1ÞS 000 0 


ON O 0 0 0 


-1Sols 
4 15; Sols 
2c Sols 
5 Livres 
8 Livres 
26 Livres 
| 32 Livres 


| | 30 Shillings 
| 
| 


FRENCH. 


* A Half Sol 
2 Half Sols 


unn m ue 


6323 


* a Sol 


a Half Scalin 


a Scalin 


*a Livre 
a Dollar 


an Ecu 


a Piſtole 


„ 


= Louis d'Or 


w 00000000 


St. Domingo, Martinico, &c. 


— 
— 


Cha 


tn] —S 
ow 4 


4 2 
SDA. 


24 


10 


oO > 0000 0 


14] = S{wir od Cn 


AMERICA. 
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Nova Scotia, New England, Virginia, &c." 
| . 7 „ fo d. 

— of . 

* a Shilling ' — G 1 @ 
* a Pound — 27-8 e 


A Penny 


12 Pence 


20 Shillings 


3 Pounds 


| 2 Pounds 
5 Pounds 
6 Pounds 
7 Pounds 
g Pounds 
10 Pounds 


Ac. 


4 Pounds 


8 Pounds 


. a 


The Value of the Currency alters according to the Plenty or 
Scarcity of Gold and Silver Coins that are imported. 


CoNTINENT. 


20 Sols 

2 Livres 
3 Livres 
4 Livres 
5 Livres 
6 Livres 
7 Livres 
8 Livres 
9 Livres 
10 Livres 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


FRENCH. Canada, Florida, Cayenne, &c. 
* A Denier 5 No 
12 Deniers 


* a Sol 
* a Livre 


The Value of the Curreney alters according to the Plenty or 
Scarcity of Gold and Silver Coins that are imported. 


Note. For all the Spaniſh, Portugueſe, Dutch, and Daniſh Dominions, 


either on the Continent or in the WEST IxpiEs, ſee the Monies of the 
reſpective Nations, TT = | 


L 1038 J 
| > : 2:4 | | 


| A NEW 


_ CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


OF 


ALSO 


* 


THE ERA, THE COUNTRY, AND WRITINGS OF LEARNED MEN: 


The whole comprehending, i in one View; the 4 or Outlines of Genera! 
| History, from the Creation to the present Time. 


Bef. Chris. . | | 


4004 Tux creation of the world, and Adam and ne.” 

4003 The birth of Cain, the firſt who was horn of a woman. 

58017 Enoch, for his piety, is tranflated to Heaven. 

2248 The whols world is defiroy ed by a deluge, which continued 377 Ig 

2247 The tower of Babel is built about this time by Noah's poſterity, upon which Got 
-_ miraculouſly confounds their language, and thus diſperſes them into different 


nations. by 
| About the ſame time, Noah is, with great probability, ſup ppoſed to have parted 
; from his rabellious offspring, and to have led a colony ol ſome of the more 


tractable into the Eaſt, and there either he, or one of his fucceſſors, to have 
founded the ancient Chineſe monarchy. | 

2234 The celeſtial obſervations are begun at Rabylon, the city which firſt gave birth 
to learning and the ſciences. 

2128 Miſraim, the ſon of Ham, founds the kingdom of Egypt, which laſted 1663 years, 
down to its conqueſt by Cambyics, in 525 before Chriit. 

2059 Ninus, the ſon of Belus, founds the kingdom of Afyria, which laſted above 1000 
years, and ont of its ruins were formed the Aſſy rians of Babylon, thoſe of 
Nineveh, and the kingdom of the Medes. | 

1991 The covenant of God made with Abram, when he leaves Haran to go into Ca- 
naan, which begins the 430 years of ſojourning 

1897 The cities of Sodom and Gomorrah are de ſtroy 80. for their wickedneſs, by fire 
from Heaven. | | 

1856 The kingdom of Argos, in Greece, begins abr irn 

1822 Memnon, the Egyptian, invents letters. 

. 1715 Prometheþs firſt Auel fire from ſtints. . 

1+ + 1635 1 dies in Egypt, which coneludes the book of Genefis, containing a period 

5 of of 2369 years. 

1574 8 born in Egypt; 1490, appointed by God firſt high-prieſt of the Iſraelites. 

1571 Moſes, brother to Aaron, burn in Egypt, and adopted by Pharaoh's daughter 
who educates him in all the tearning of the Egyptians. 

1556 Cecrops brings a colony of Saites from Egypt into Attica, and founds the FRE 

8 dom of Athens, in Greece. 

1546 Scamander come: rom Crete into Phry gia, and founds the kingdom of Troy- 

1493 Cadmns carried the Phoenician letters into Greece, and built the citadel of Thebes 

1491 Moſes performs a number of miracles in Kuvpt, and departs from that kingdom, 
together with 600 00⁰ Iſraclites, beſides children; which completed the 400 
years of ſojourning, They miraculouſly paſs through the Red Sea, and come 
to the Deſert of Sinai, where Moſes receives from God, and delivers to, the 
people, the Ten Commandments, aud the other laws, and tets up the taber⸗ 
nacle, and in it the ark of * covenant. 


owe A x4 


ir 


fre 
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ty 25 The fürſt ſhip that appeared in Greece was brought from Egypt by Danaus, who 


arrived at Rhodes, and brought with him his fifty daughters. 

1435 The firſt Olympic games celebrated at Olympia in Greece. 

152 The pentateuch, or five books of pang are writien in the land of Moab, where 

he died in the year following, aged 12 
145] The Ifraclites, after ſojourning in the Wilder neſs forty 3 1 are led under Joſhua 
Auto the land of Canaan, where they fix themſelves, after having ſubdued the 

natives; and the period ef the ſabbatica] year commences. 

1406 Iron is found in Greece, from the accidental burning of the woods, 

1:98 The rape of 5 by Paris, which, in 1193, gave rife fo the Trojan war, and 
fiege Troy by the Greeks, which continued ten years, when that eity was 
taken 5 N 8 

148 David is foie king of Ifrael. 

004, The 1 is be lemnly deni cated by . 

$95 Elijah, the prophet, is tranfiated to Heaven. 

4 Mo 155 fri made of colc d and flver at Argos. 

9 The city of Carthage, in Africa, founded by queen Dido. 

4 The kingdom of Macedon begins. 

5 

3 


. 
2 


The firſt Glympiad begins. 

Ara of the huilding of Rome in Italy by as firſt king of the Romans. 
720 Samaria taken, after three years? *fiege, and the kingdom of Iſrael finiſhed, by 
Sal maungſar, king of Aflyria, who carried the ten tribes into captivity. 

The firſt eclipſe of the moon on record. 

£53 Byzautium {now Conſtantinople) built by a colony of Athenians: 

6U+ By order of Necho, king of Egypt, ſome Phenicians ſailed from the Red 
round Africa, and returned by the Mediterranean. 

500 Thales of Miletus travels into Egypt, conſults the prieſts of Memphis, acanires 
the knowledge of geometry, aſtronomy, and philoſophy; returns to Greece, 
calculates eclipſes, gives general notions of the univerſe, and maintains that 
one ſupreme intelligenee regulates all its motions, 5 

Maps, globes, and the ſigus of the Zodiac, invented by Anaximander, the 
ſcholar of Thales. . 5 

597 Jehoiakin, king of Judah, is carried away captive, by Nebuchadnezzar, to Ba- 
bylon. | 

587 The city of Jeruſalem taken aſter a fiege of 13 months. 

£2 The frit, comedy at Athens acted upon a inoveable ſcaffold. 

59 Cyrus the firſt king of Perha. = 

538 The kingdom of Babylon finiſhed; that city being taken | by Cyrus, who, in 336, 
iſſues an edict for the return of the jews. 

$34 The firit tragedy was acted at Athens, on a waggon, by Theſpis. 

526 Learning is greatly encouraged at Athens, and a oublic library frſt founded. 

515 The ſecond temple at JO is finiſhed under Darius. 

509 Tarquin, the ſeventh and laſt king of the Romans is expelled, and Rome is 96- 
verned by two conſuls, nd other republican magiſtrates, till the battle ary 
Pharſalia, being a fpace of 461 years. 

504 Sardis taken and burut by the Athenians, which gave occalion to the Pen in- 
vaſion of Greece. 

436 Michylus the Greek poet firſt gains the prize of tragedy. 

481 Xerxes the Great, king of Perſia, begins his expedition againſt Greece. 

458 Ezra is ſent from Baby jon to feruſalem, with the captive Jews and the veſſels of 
gold and fiiver, &c. being ſeventy weeks of years, or 490 Fears betere the 
crucifixion of. our Saviour, 

454 The Romans fend to Athens for Solon's laws. 1 | 

451 The Decemvirs created at Rome, and the laws of the twelve tables compiled ans 
ratified. | 

430 The niſtory of the Old Fenn ſiniſhes about this time. 

Malachi the laſt of the prophets. 

41 Retreat, of 10,000 Greeks under Xenophon. . 

400 Soerates, the founder of moral philoſaphy among the Greeks, believes the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, for which, en4 
other ſublime doctrines, he is put to death by the Athenians, * ſoon after 
repent, and orect to 3 memory a ftatue of braſs. 

531 Alexander the Great, king of Macedon, conquers e iking of Perſia, and 
other nations of 449% 

— Lene at Babylon, and his empire is divided by his 8 into four kingdoms. 

ionyſius of Alexandria began his aſtronomical ara on Monday June 26, being 


the firſt w to found the exact ſolar year to cenſiſt of 355 days, 5 hours, 29 
* minutes. | 


—M—U—ñ—ä— — — 


i 
' 


V CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 


$84 Ptolemy Philadelphhs, king of Egypt, employs ſeventy-two interpreters to frange 
late the Old 10 ament into the Greek language, which is called the Sep. 

= tuagint. 1 

£69 The fir coining of ſilver at Rome. 

254 The firft Punic war begins, and continues 23 years. The ly of the Arun. 

| delian marble, called the Parian chronicle, compoſed. 

260 The Romans firk concern themſelves in naval affairs, and defeat the Carthaginizns 
at ſea. 

237 Hamilcar, the ee len, caufes his ſon Hannibal, at nine years old, to ſear 
eternal enmity to the Romans. 

$18 The fecond Punic war begins, and continues 17 years. Hannibal paſſes the Alps, 
and defeats the Romans in ſeveral battles, out does not improve his \ victories 

| by the ſtorming of Rome. 

190 The firſt Noman army enters A fia, and, from the ſpoils of Antiochus, brings the 

| Aſiatic luxury firſt to Rome. 

168 Perſeus deteated by the Romans, which ends the Macedonian ten 

167 The ff library erected at Rome, of books brought from Macedonia, 

163 The government of Judea under the Ma-abees begins, and continues 126 years,. 

146 Carthage, the rival of Rome, razed to the ground by the Romans. 

135 The hittory of the Apocrypha ends. 

52 Fulius Cæſar makes his firſt expedition into Britain. 
47 The battle of Pharſalia between Ceſar and Pompey, i in which the latter is de- 
ps | feated. 
„ | The Alexandrian library, conſiſting of 400,000 valuable books, burnt by accident, 
F% 41 41335 The warof Africa, in which Cato kills himſelf. 
; Þ: The ſolar year introduced by Cefar. 

x 44 Czfar, the greateſt of the Roman conquerors, after having fouaht fifty pitched 
battles, and ffain 1,192,000 men, and overturned the liberties of his country, 
7s killed i in the fenate- houſe. 

31 The battle of Actium fought, in which Mark Antony and Cleopatra are totally 
defeated by Oftavius, nephew to Julius Cæſar 
230 Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by Octavius, upon which Antony and Cleopatra 
put themſelves to death, and Egypt is ieduced to a Roman province. 
27 ORtavius, by a decree of the ſenate, obtains the title of Auguſtus Cæſar, and an 
abſolute exemption from the laws, and is properly the fir Roman emperor, 
8 Rome at this time is fifty miles in circumſerence, and contains 463, 000 men fit to 
bear arms. 

The temple of Janus is ſhut by Auguſtus as an emblem of univerſal peace, and 
+3 1 JESUS CHRIST is ſuppoſed to have been born in September, or on Monday, 
23 1 : December 25. 

2 13 290 12 CHRIST hears the doRors in the temple; and aſks them en EN 

27 — is baptized in the wilderneſs by John. | 
83 — is crucified on Friday, April 3, at 3 o'clock P. M. 
His reſurrection on Sunday, April 5; his aſcenſion, Thurſday, May 14. 
36 St. Paul converted. 
39. St. Matthew writes his Goſpel. 
Pontius Pilate kills himſelf. 
40 The name of Chrittians firſt given at Antioch | to the followers of Chrift. 
43 Claudius Cæſar's expedition into Britain. ; 5 
44 St, Mark writes his Goſpel. | 
49 London is founded by the Romans; 368, ſurrounded by ditto with a wall, ſort 
| parts of which are till obfervable. : 
51 Caractacus, the Pritith king, is carried in chains to Rome. 
52 The council of the Apoſiles at Jeruſalem. 
55 St. Luke writes his Goſpel. 
59 The emperor Nero puts his mother and brothers to o death, 
perſecutes the Druids in Britain. 
61 Boadicea, the Britiſh queen, defeats the Romans; but i is conquered ſoon alter by 
Suetonius governor of Britain. 
62 st. Paul ſent in bonds to Rome—vwrites his epiſtles between 51 and 66. 
63 The Acts of the Apoſtles written. | 
Chriſtianity is ſuppoſed to be introduced into Britain by St. Paul, or ſome of his 
diſciples, about this time. 
64 Rome ſet on fire, and burned for fix days; upon which 0 (under Nero) tac 
| firſt perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, , 
67 St. Peter and St. Paul put to death. 
70 Whils the factious Jews are degroying one ct with mutual fury, Titas, tie 
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Roman general, takes Jeruſalem, which is razed to the ground, and the 
plough made to paſs over it, | | 


29 Herculaneum overwhelmed by an eruption of Mount Veſuvius. 
83 The philoſophers expelled Rome by Domitian. 


85 Julius Agricola, governor of South Britain, to protect the. civiliſed Britons from 
the incurſions of the Caledonians, builds a line of forts between the rivers 
Forth and Clyde; defeats the Caledonians under Galgacus, on the Grampian 
hills; and firſt ſails round Britain, which he diſcovers to be an ifland, 

96 St. John the Evangeliſt wrote his reyelation—his goſpel in N 


121 The Caledonians reconquer from the Romans all the ſouthern parts of Scotland; 


upon which the emperor Adrian builds a wall between Neweaſtle and Carliſle: 
but this alſo proving ineffectual, Pellius Urbicus, the Roman general, about 
the year 144, repairs Agricola's forts, which he joins by a wall four yards 
thick, fince called Antoninus's wall. RE: | 
135 The ſecond Jewiſh wat ends, when they were all baniſhed Judea, 
139 Juſtin writes his firſt Apology for the Chriſtians. | 
141. A number of hereſies appear about this time. 
152 The emperor Antoninus Pius ſtops the perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, 
917 The Septuagint ſaid to be found in a caſk. | | Wy 
292 About this time the Roman -empire begins to ſink under its own weight. The 
| Barbarians begin their irruptions, and the Goths have annual tribute not ts 
moleſt the empire. 8 | 
260 Valerius is taken priſoner by Sapor, king of Perſia, and flayed alive. 
274 Silk firſt brought from India; the manutaRory of it introduced into Europe by 
ſome monks, 551; firſt worn by the clergy in England, 1534, . 
291 Two emperors, and two Cæſars, arch to defend the four quarters of the empire. 
305 Conſtantine the Great begins his reign. CD | 
308 Cardinals firſt created, | 5 | 
313 The tenth perſecution ends by an edi of Conſtantine, who favours the Chriſtians, 
and gives full liberty to their religion. | 
514 Three biſhops, or fathers, are ſent from Britain to aſſiſt at the council of Arles, 
25 The firſt general council at Nice, when 318 fathers attended, againſt Arius, where 
| was compoſed the famous Nicene creed, which we attribute to them. 7 
328 Conſtantine removes the ſeat of empire from Rome to Byzantium, which is thence- 
forward called Conſtantinople. | x 
331 orders all the heathen temples to be deſtroyed. 25 
63 The Roman emperor Julian, ſurnamed the apoſtate, endeavours in yain to rebuild 
the temple of Jeruſalem. 2 | 
04 The Roman empire is divided into the eaſtern (Conſtantinople the capital) and 
weſtern (of which Rome continued to be the capital), each being now under 
the government of different emperors, TS | Ea 
400 Bells introduced by biſhop Paulinus, of Campania. | 
404 The kingdom of Catedonia or Scotland revives under Fergus. 
$06 The Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, ſpread into France and Spain, by a conceſſion of 
Honorins, emperor of the Weſt. : 
410 Rome taken and plundered by Alaric, king of the Vi-Goths, 
112 The Vandals begin their kingdom in Span. 
420 The kingdom of France begins upon the lower Rhine, under Pharamond. 
#26 The Romans, reduced to extremities at home, withdraw their troops from Britain, 
and never return; advifing the Britons to arm in their own defence, and 
= truſt to their own valour. f | | 
440 The Britons, now left to themſelyes, are greatly harafſed by the Scots and Pits; 
5 upon Which they once more make their complaint to the Romans, but re- 
ceive no aſſiſtance from that quarter. | 3 
17 Attila (ſurnamed the Scourge of God) with his Huns ravages the Roman empire. 


+49 Vortigern, king of the Britons, invites the Saxons into Britain, againſt the Scots 


and Picts. 


299 The Saxons, having repulſed the Scots and Picts, invite over more of their coun- 
85 trymen, and begin to eſtabliſhi themſelves in Kent, under Hengiſt. | 

75 The weſtern empire is finiſhed, 523 years aſter the battle of Pharſalia; upon the 
ruins of which ſeveral new ſtates ariſe in Italy and other parts, conſitting of 
Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other barbarians, under whom literature is extin- 
e puiſhed, and the works of the learned deſtroyed. - : | f 
lovis, king of France, baptized, and Chriftianity begins in that kingdom. 


508 Prince ; ; . * 
is Prince Arthur begins his reigu ever the Britons, 
5 Conſtan 


E 1 
15 The com 
929 The cod 


tinopie beſieged by Vitellianus, whoſe fleet is burned by a ſpeculum of braſs. - 
puting of time by the Chriſtian era is introduced by Dionyfius the monk. 
e of: Juſtiniap, the eaſtern emperor, is publiſhed, 
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357 A terrible plague all over kurdpe, Afa, and Africa, which continues near 50 year; 

581 Latin ceafed to be ſpoken about this time in Italy; 

596 Auguſtine the monk comes into England, with forty monks. 

606 Here begins the power of the popes, by the conceſſion of Phocas, emperorof the Eat. 

622 Mahomet, a falſe prophet, flies from Mecca to Medina, in Arabia, in the 34 
year of his age and the tenth of his miniſtry, when he laid the foundation of 
the Saracen empire, and from whom the Mahometan princes to this day 
claim their deſcent. His followers compute their time from this Era, which 
in Arabic is called Hegira, i. e. the flight. 

637 Jeruſalem is taken by the Saracens, or followers of Mahomet. 

640 Alexandria in Egypt is taken by ditto, and the grand library there burnt by order 
of Omar, their caliph or prince. 

653 The Saracens now extend their conqueſts on every fide, and retaliate the barbari- 
ties of the Goths and Vandals upon their poſterity. 

664 Glaſs introduced in England by Benalt, a monk. 

685 The Britons, aſter a brave ſtrusgle of near 150 years, are totally expelled by the 
Saxons, and driven into Wales and Cornwall. 

713 The Saracens conquer Spain. 

726 The controv erſy about images begins, and occafions many inſurreQions i in the 
eaſtern empire. | 

748 The computing of years from the birth of Chriſt began to he uſed in hiſtory. 

749 The race of Abbas become caliphs of the Saracens, and encourage learning. 

762 The city of Bagdad upon the Tigris is made the capital for the caliphs of the 
houfe of Abbas. 

800 Chartemagne, king of France, begins the empire of Germany, afterwards called 
the weſtern empire; gives the preſent names to the days and months; en- 
deavours to reſtore learuing in Europe; but mankind ure not yet diſpoſed for 
it, being ſolely engroſſed in military enterpriſes, | 

826 Harold, king of Denmark, dethroned by his ſubjects for beling'n Chriſtian, 

828 Egbert, king of Weffex, unites the Heptarehy, by the name of England, 

836 The Flemiays trade to Scotland for fiſh. 

838 The Scots and Picts have a deciſive battle, in which the former prevail, and both 
kingdoms are united by Kenneth; which begins the ſecond period ol the 
Scottiſh hiſtory. 

867 The Danes begin their avages in England. 

896 Allred the Great, after ſubduing the Daniſh invaders (againſt whom he fought 56 
battles by ſea and land), compoſes his body of laws; divides England into 
counties, hundreds, tythings; erects county-eourts, and founds the univer- 
fity of Oxford about this time. | 

915 The univerſity of Cambridge founded, 

936 The Saracen empire is divided by ufurpation into ſeven kingdoms, 

975 Pope Eonitace VII. is depoſed and baniſhed for his crimes. 

979 Coronation oaths ſaid to be firſt uſed in England. _ 

991 The figures in arithmetic are brought into Europe by the e ſrom Arabia 
Letters of the alphabet were hitherto uſed. 

996 Otho III. makes the empire of Germany elective. 

999 Boleſlaus, the firit king of Poland. 


1000 Paper made of cotton rays was in uſe; that of linen rags in 1170; the manu» 


factory int: oduced into England at Dartford, 1588. 

1005 All the old churches are rebuilt about this time in a new manner of architecture. 

1015 Chitdren forbidden by law to be fold by their parents in England. 

1017 Canute, king of Denmark, gets poſſeſſion of England. 

1040 The Danes, after ſeveral engagements with various ſucceſs, are about this time 
driven out of Scotland, and never again return in a hottile Manner. 

1041 The Saxon line reftored Water Edward the Confeſſor. 

1043 The Turks (a nation of adventurers from Tartary, ſerving hitherto in the armies 
of contending princes) become formidable, and take poſſeſhon of Perſia. 

1054 Leo IX. the firft pope that maintained an army. 

1057 Malcolm III. king of Scotland, kills the tyrant Macbeth at Dunſinane, and mate 

, ries the princeſs Margaret, fiſier to Edgar Atheling. 

1065 The Tu:ks take Jeruſalem from the Saracens, 

1066 The battle of Haſtings fought between Harold and Wiltiam (furnamed the Bai 
tare) duke of Normandy, in which Harold is conguered and lain, alter 
which William becomes king of England, 

1070 William introduces the feudal Jaw, 

Muſical notes invented, ; pn ng 

1075 Henry IV. emperor of Germany, and the pope quarre! about the nomination 88 
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the German biſhops. Henry, in penance, walks bare-footed to the pope 
towards the end of January. | | 
1076 Juſtices of the peace firſt appointed in Enyland. | 
7030 Doomſday book began to be compiled by order of William from a ſurvey of all 
the eſtates in England, and finiſhed in 1086. 

The Tower of London built by ditto to curb his Engliſh ſubjects; numbers of 
whom fly to Scotland, where they introduce the Englith or Saxon nne 
are protected by Malcolm, and have lands given them. 

1091 The Saracens in Spain being hard preſſed by the Spaniards, call to their aſſiſt» 
ance Joſeph, king of Morocco; by which the Moors get poffeſſon of all the 
Saracen dominions in Spain, 

1096 The firſt cruſade to the Holy Land is begun under ſeveral Cbriſtian princes, to 
drive the infideis from Jeruſalem. 

1110 Edgar Atheling, the laſt of the Saxon princes, dies in England, where he bad” 
been permitted to refide as a ſubject. 

1113 The order of the Knights Templars inſiituted to defend the e at Jeru- 
lalem, and to protect Chriſtian ſtrangers. 


1151 The canon Jaw collected by Gratian, a monk of Bologna. 


1163 London bridge, conſiſting of 19 ſmall arches, firſt built of ſtone. 
55 The Teutonic order of religious knights begins in Germany. 


172 Henry II. king of England (and firſt of the Vlantagenets) takes poſſeſſion of Ire- 
land, which, from that period, has been governed by an Engliſh viceroy, of 


lord Neuen 

1176 England is divided, by Henry, into ſix circuits, and juſtice is diſpenſed by itine- 
rant judgos, 

1180 Glaſs windows began to be uſed in private houſes in England. 

1181 The laws of England are digeſted about this time by Glanville, 

1182 Pope Alexander [1]. compelled the kings of England and France to hold the 
ſtirrups of his ſaddle when he mounted his horſe, 

1186 The great conjunction of the ſun -and moon and all the planets in Libra hap- 
pened in September. 

1192 The battle of Aſcalon, in Judea, in which Richard, king of England, defeats 
Saladine”s army, conſiſting of 300,000 combutants. 

1194 Deu et mon Droit tirit uſed as a motto by Richard, on a victory over the French, 

1200 Chimneys were not known in England, 

Surnames now began to he uſed; firſt among the nobility. | 

1205 London incorporated, and obtained their firſt charter for 4 their lord= 

mayor and other magiſtrates, from king John. | 

1215 Magna Charta is ſigned by king John and the barons of England, 

Court of Common Pleat eftabliithed. 

1227 The Tartars, a new race of heroes, under Sin Khan, emerge from the north= 
ern parts of Aſia, over-run all the Saracen empire; and, in imitation of 
former conquerors, carry death and deſolation wherever they march. 

1233 The Inquiſition, begun in 1204, is now committed to the Dominicans. 

The houſes of London, and other cities in England, France, and Germany, Rili 
thatched with How: 

1255 The famous aſtronomical tables are compoſed by Alphonſo, king of Caſtile. 

1258 The Tartars take Bagdad, which finiſhes the empire of the Saracens. 

1263 Acho, king of Norw; av, invades Scotland with 160 ſail, and lands 20,000 men at 

the mouth of the Clyde, who are cut to pieces by Alexander III who recovers 
the Weltern Ihes. 

1264 According to ſome writers, the commons of England were not ſummoned to 
parlament till this an ne 

1269 Tue tlamburgh company incorporated in England. 

1273 The empire of the preſent Auſtrian family begins in Germanv. 


1282 Llc ellyn, prince of Wales, defeated and killed by Edward I. who unites that 


1 principality to England. 
1284 Edwald I. born at ae rnarvon, is the firſt prince of Wales. 
1. Alexander III. king of Seotiand: dies, and that kingdom is diſputed by twelve 
caudidates, who fubmit their claims to the arb:iraticn of Edward king of 


England ; which lays the foundation of a long and deiciaing va, between both 
nations. 


1295 There is a regular ſucceſſion of Engliſh parliaments from this year, beipg the _ | 


vi-udward L. 
1298. The preteut Turkiſh empire be: zins in Bythynia abet Ottoman. 
Silver-haited k nis es, ſpoons, ana cups, a great luxury. 
Tallow candles 10 great a luxury, that ſplinters of wood were afed or lights, - 
Wine ſold by n s as a cordial, 
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1302 The mariner's compaſs invented, or improved, by ann of Naples, 
1307 The beginning ofthe Swiſs cantons. 
1808 The popes remove to Avignon in France for 70 years. 
1310 Lincoln's Inn ſociety eſtabliſned. | 
1314 The battle of Bannockburn between Edward II. and Robert Brace, which ella⸗ 
bliſhes the latter on the throne of Scotland. 
The cardinals ſet fire to the conclave, and ſeparate. A vacancy in the papa) 
chair for two years. h 
1336 Two Brabant weavers ſettle at York, which, ſays Edward III. may prove of orea! 
benefit to us and our ſubjects. ; 
1237 The firſt comet whoſe courfe is deſcribed with aſtronomical exaQuneſs, 
.- 1340 Gunpowder and guns firſt invented by Swartz, a monk of Cologn; 1346, Edward 
III. had four pieces of cannon, which contributed to gain kim the battle cf 
Ereſſy; 1346, bombs and mortars were invented. 
Oil painting firſt made uſe of by John Vaneck. 
Heralds' college inſtituted in England. 
1344 Gold firſt coined in England. | 
The firſt creation to titles by patent uſed by Edward III. 
1346 The battle of Durham, in which David king of Scots is taken priſoner. 
1349 The order of the Garter inſtituted in England by Edward III. altered i in 1507, 
and conſiſts of 26 Knights. 
1352 The Turks firſt enter Europe. 
1354 The money in Scotland till now the fame as in England. 
1356 The battle of Poictiers, in which king John of France and vie ſon are taken pri. 
ſoners by Edward the Wien prince. 
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5 45 11 1357 Coals firſt brought to London. 
b 1358 Arms of England and France firſt quartered by Edward III. 
jr it A: 1362 The law pleadings in England changed from French to Engliſh, as a favor of 
{#8 +48 Edward III. to his people. 
191 John Wickliffe, an Engliſhman, begins about this time to oppoſe the errors of 
. the Church of Rome with great acuteneſs and ſpirit, His followers are called 
pe , * _ Lotlards. 
{ot £80 1336 A company of linen-weavers from the N etherlands eſtabliſhed in London. 
3 . * Windſor caſtle built by Edward III. | 
{'f b 1388 The battle of Otterburn between Hotſpur, and the earl of Douglas; on this is 
5 [8 10 founded the ballad of Chevy Chace. 
' 47 80 1391 Cards inveated in France for the king's amuſement. 
8 Wi 1399 Weſtminſter abbey rebuilt and enlarged —Weſtminſter hall ditto. - 

3 Order of the Bath inſtituted at the corenation of Henry IV. renewed in 1795; 

: "1 J conſiſting of 38 knights. 

1. We 1410 Guildhall, London, built. 

41:15 1411 The univerſity of St. Andrew's in Scotland founded. | 

N 1415 The battle of Agincourt gained over the French by Henry V. © "AY 


1428 The fiege of Orleans, the firſt blow to the Engliſh power in France. 

1430 About this time „ of Haarlem invented the art of printing, which he 
practiſed with wooden types, Guftenburgh afterwards invented cut metal 
types; but the art was carried to perfection by Peter Schoeffer, who invented 
the mode of caſting the types in matrices. Frederie Corſellis began to print in. 
Oxford, in 1468, with wooden types; but it was William Caxton Who introduced 
into Eeziand the art of printing with fuſile types in 1474. 

1446 The Vatican library founded at Rome, 

The ſea breaks in at Dort, in Holland, and drowns 100, 000 people. 

1453 Conſtantinople taken by the Turks, Lich ends the eaſtern empire, 1125 year 
from its dedication by e the Great, and 2206 Years from the found- 
ation of Rome. 1 

1454 The univerſity of Glaf, gow, in Scotland, founded. 

1460 Engraving and etching on copper invented. 

1477 The univerfity of Aberdeen, in Scotland, founded, 

1483 Richard III. king of England, and the laſt of the Plantagenets, is defeated and 
killed at the battle of Boſworth, by Henry (Tador) VII. which puts an end 
to the civil wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, after a contel of 
39 years, and the loſs of 100,000 men. 

1488 Henry cltabliſhes fifty yeoinen of the guards, the firſt ſtanding army. 

1489 Maps and ſea charts fir brought to England by Barth, Columbus. 

*1; 1491 William Grocyn publicly teaches the Greek language at Oxford. 

43. The Moors, hitherto a formidable enemy to the native Spaniar ds, are entirely 

» ' ſubdued by Ferdinand, and become ſubjects to that prince on certain cond!- 

1 | tions, which are il ed by the e whoſe clergy emplo) the 
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powers of the Inquiſition, with all its tortures: ; and in 1609, near one million 
of the Moors are driven from Spain to the oppoſite coaſt of Africa, from 


whence they originally came. 9 4 
1499 America firſt diſcovered by Columbus, a Genoefe, i in the ſervice of Spain. Y 


1494 Algebra firſt known in Europe 
1497 The Portugueſe firſt ſail to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 
South America diſcovered by "Americus Veſpuſius, from whom it has its name. 


1499 North America ditto, for Henry VII. by Cabot. 
1500 Maximilian divides the empire of Germany into fix PR and adds four more - 


* 


in 1512. 


1505 Shillings firſt coined in England. | 
1509 Gardening introduced into England from the Netherlands, from whence youre 


bles were imported hitherto. 
1513 The battle of Flowden, in which James IV. of Scotland i is killed, with the flower | | 


of his nobility. 


1517 Martin Luther began the Reformation. 


Egypt is conquered by the Turks. 
1518 Magellan, in the ſervice of Spain, firſt diſcovers the ſtraits of that name in South 


America. : 
520 Henry VIII. for his writings in favour of popery, receives the title ol Defender 


of the Faith from the Pope. 
1529 The name of Proteſtant takes its riſe from the Reformed proteſting * the 
church of Rome, at' the diet of Spires in Germany. 
1534 The Reformation takes place in England under Henry VIII. 
1537 Religious houſes diſſolved by ditto. 
1539 The firſt Eugliſh edition of the Bible authoriſed ; the POO tranſlation finiſhed 
1611, | 
About this time cannon began to be uſed in ſhips. i 
1543 Silk ſtockings firſt worn by the French king; firſt worn in England by queen Eli- 
zabeth, 1561; the ſteel frame for weaving invented by the Rev. Mr. Lee, of 
St. John's College, Cambridge, 1589. 
Pins firſt uſed in England, before which time the ladies : uſed ſkew ers. 
1544 Good lands let in England at one fhilling per acre. | 
545 The famous council of Trent begins, and continues 18 years. 
1546 Firſt law in England eſtabliſhing the intereſt of mouey at ten per cent. 
1549 Lord lieutenants of counties inſtituted in England. 
1550 Torſe-guards inſtituted in England. 
1555 The Ruftian company eſtabliſhed in England: 
1558 Queen Elizabeth begins her rein. 
1560 The Reformation in Scotland completed by John Knox. 
1563 Knives firſt made in England. 
1569 Royal Exchange firſt huilt. 
1572 The great maſſacre of Proteſtants at Paris. 
1579 The Dutch thake off the Spaniſh yoke, and the republic of Holland begins. 
Engliſh Eaſt-India company incorporated —eſtabliſned in 1600. 
Engliſh Turkey company incorporated. 
1580 Sir Francis Drake returns from * n round the world, e the firſt Eng- 
liſh circumnavigator, 
Parochial regiſter firſt e in England. 
1982 Pope Gregory introducesthe New Style in July ; the 5th of October being count- 
ed the 15th. 


1583 Tobacco firſt brought from Virginia into Fiigland. 
1537 ge mn of Scots is beheaded by order of Elizabeth, after 18 years SEG I 


nt, 
1588 The Spaniſh Armada deſtroyed by Drake and other Engliſh admirals. 
15 Henry IV. paſſes the edict of Nantz tolerating the Proteſtants. 
99 _— firſi introduced into England; . act 1693; inereaſed to 1000, in 
7 
1590 Band of penſioners inftituted in England. 
= Trinity College, Dublin, founded. 
A = atches firſt brought into England from Germany. 
= ecimal arithmetic invented at Bruges. . 
Queen Elizabeth (the lafi of the Tudors) dies, and nominates James VI. of Scot- 
land (and firſt of the Stuarts) as her ſucceſſor ; which unites both kingdoms 
00 7 under the name of Great Britain. 
þ he Gunpowder plot difcovered at Weſtminſter: being a _ of the Roman | 
| Lathoiies to blow up the king and both houſes of parliament, 
| 3X 3 | 
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160 Oaths of allegiance firſt admipifiered in England, 

1608 Galileo, of Florence, firit diſcovers the ſatellites about the planet Saturn. by th 

teleſcope, t then juſt invented in Holland. P79 0 

1610 Henry LV. is murdered at Paris by Ravaillac, a prieſt. 

1611 Saronets firit created in England, by James J. 4 

1614 Napier of Merchiſton, in Scotland, invents the logarithms, _ 
Sir Hugh Midd'eton brings the New River to Loudon from Ware, 

1616 The firk permanent ſettlement i in Virginia. f 

1619 Dr. ey, an Engliſaman, diſcovers the doing | of the circulation of tag 

1620 The broad filk manufactory from raw alk introduced into England. 

1621 New England planted by the Puritans, - 

1625 King James dies, and is ſucceeded by his fon, Charles I, 

The | land of Barbadoes, the firft Engliſh ſettlement in the Weft Indies, is planted, 

1626 The barometer invented by Torricelli. 

1627 The thermometer invented by Drabellius. : 

1632 The battle of Lutzen, i in which Guſtavus Adolphus, Ling of Sweden, a and head of 
the Proteſtants in Germany, is killed. 

1635 Province of Maryland planted by lord Baltimore. 

Regular poſis eliabliſhed from London to Scotland, Ireland, &c. 

1640 King Charles diſobtiges his Scottiſh ſubjects; on which their army under general 
Leſley enters England, and takes Newcaſtle, being encouraged by the mal. 
contents in England. 

The maſſacre in Ireland, when 40,000 Engliſh proteſtants were killed. 

1642 King Charles imp-aches five members, who had oppoſed his arbitrary meaſures; 
which begins the civil war in England. 

1643 Exciſe on beer, ale, & fir impoſed by parliament. 

1646 Epiſcopacy aboliſhed in England. - 

1649 Charles I. beheaded at Whitehall, January 30, aged 49. 

1654 Cromwell aſſumes the prolecto - ip 

1655 The Englith, under admiral Penn, take Jamaica from the Spaniards. 

1658 Cromwell dies, and is ſucceeded in the protecturſhip by his ſon Richard, 

1660 King Charles II is reſtored by Monk, commander of the . after an exile of | 

twelve years in France and Holland. 

Epiſcopacy reſiored in England and Scotland. 
The people of Denmark, being oppreſſed by the nobles, ſorrepder their privileges 
to Frederick III. w 8 becomes abſolute. 

1662 The Royal Society eſtabliſhed in London, by Charles II. 

1663 Carolina planted; in 1728, divided into two ſeparate governments. 

1664 The New Netherlands, in North America, conquered from the Swedes ans 
Dutch by the Engliſh. 

1665 The plague rages in London, and carries off 68,000 perſons. | 

1666 The great fire of Loudon began Sept. 2, and continued three days, in which vert 
defiroxed 13,000 houtes, and 400 arcets, 

Tea firſt uſed in England. 
1667 The peace of Breda, which confirms to the Engliſh the New Netherlands, nor 
known by the names of Penuſy lvania, New York, and New Jerſey. 

1668 The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 

St. James's park planted, and made a thorough- fare for public uſe, by Charles "fn 

1670 The Engliſh Hudſon's Bay company incorporated, 

1672 Louis XIV. over-runs great part of Hoiland, when the Dutch open their fluices, 
being determined to drown their country F and retire to their ſettlements in 
the Eaſt Indies. 

African company efablihed, 

1678 The peace of Nimeguen. 

Ihe habeas co pus att paſſed. 

1680 A great comet appeared, and, from its nearneß to our earth, alarmed the N 
ants, It continued ade from Nov. 3 to March 9. 

William Penn, a Uuaker, receives a charter for planting Pennſylvania. a 

1683 India ſtock ſold rum 360 to 500 per cent. 

1685 Charles II. dies, aged 55, and is ſacceeded by his brother, James II. 

The duke of Monmouth, natural ſon to Charles II. raiſes a rebellion, but is de- 
feated at the battle of Sedgemoor, and beheaded, 
The edift of Nantz infamouſly reyoked by Louis XIV. wed the Proteflapts cruelly 
per ſccuted, 
1657 The palace of Verfailles, near Paris, finiſhed by Louis XIV. 
1688 The revolution in Great Britain begins, Nov. 5; ng James abdicates, and e 
tires to France, December 3. : 
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1489 King William and queen Mary, daughter and ſon-in-law to James, are pro- 
claimed February 16. i ; L 
Viſcount Dundee ftands out for James in Scotland, but is killed by general Mac- 
| key, at the battle of Killgerankie; upon which the Highlanders, wearied with 
repeated misfortunes, diſpe: ſe, | | | 
The land- tax paſſed in England. 
The toleration act paſſed in ditto, Len TE: 
Several biſhops are deprived for not taking the oath to king William. 
1690 The battle of the Boyne, gained by William againſt James, in Ireland, 
1691 The war in Ireland finiſhed, by the ſurrender of Limerick to William, 
1692 The*Engliſh and Dutch fleets, commanded by admiral Ruſſel, deteat the French 
fleet off La Hogue. : 3 
1693 Bayonets at the end of loaded muſkets firſt uſed, by the French agaiaſt the confe- 
derates, in the battle of Turin. | 
The duchy of Hanover made the ninth electorate. 
Bank of England eſtabliſhed by king William, 
The firſt public lottery was drawn this year. 
Maffacre of Highlanders at Glencoe by king William's troops. 
1694 Queen Mary dies at the age ct 33, and William reigns alone. 
Stamp duties inſtituted in England. „ 
1695 The peace of RyſwycE. | | 4 | 
1699 The Scots ſettled a colony at the iſthmus of Darien, in America, and called it 
Caledonia. | | | 
1700 Charles XII. of Sweden begins his reign, . | 
King James II. dies at dt Germains, in the 68th year of his age. 
701 Prufiia erected into a kingdom. | 7 
Society ior the propagation of the goſpel in foreign parts eſtabliſhed. "= 
702 King William dies, aged 50, and is ſucceeded by queen Anne, daughter to 
James II. who, with the emperor, and States General, renews the war again 
France and Spain. | 


a 1 1704 Gibraltar taken from the Spaniards by admiral Rooke. 


1 The battle of Blenheim won by the duke of Marlborough and allies, againſt the 
French. | 
The court of exchequer inſtituted in England. SE. 
1705 The treaty of union betwixt England and Seotland ſigned July 22. 
The battle of Ramillies won by Marlborough and the allies. | 
1707 The firſt Britiſh parliament. | | 
1708 Mincrea taken from the Spaniards by general Stanhope. 
The battle of Oudenarde won by Marlborough and the allies. 
| Sardinia erected into a kingdom, and given to the duke of Savoy. ED 
1709 2 the Great, czar of Muſcovy, defeats Charles XII. at Pultowa, who flies to 
Turkey. | ; | 2 
The battle of Malplaquet won by Marlborough and the allies. | 
1710 Queen Anne changes the Whig miniſtry for others more favourable to the in- 
teereſt of her ſuppoſed brother, the late Pretender. 
The cathedral church of St Paul, Lonaon, rebuilt by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in 
97 years, at one million expenſe, by a duty on coals, 
The Engliſh South-Sea company began. 
1712 The duke of Hamilton and lord Mobun killed in a duel in Hyde-Park. 
1713 The peace of Utrecht, whereby Newioundland, Nova-Scotia, New Eritain, aud 
Hudion's Bay, in North America, were yielded to Great Britain; Gibraltar 
; and Minorca, in Europe, were alſo confirmed to the ſaid c:own by this treaty. 
1714 Queen Anne dies at the age of 50, and is ſuceceded by George I. | 
„ Intereſt reduced to five per cent. : SES 
$715 Louis XIV. dies, and is ſucceeded by his great-grandſon, Louis XV, 
The rebellion in Scotland begins in September, under the earl of Mar, in favour 
; of the Pretender. The action ot Sheriff-ouir, and the ſurrender of Preſton, 
„e both in November, when the rebels diſperſe. | 
3716 The.Pretendet married to the princeſs Sobieſki, granddaughter of John Sobietki, _ 
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n act paſſed for feptennial parliaments. 
1719 The Miffifppi ſcheme at its 1 in France. | | 
Lombe's filk-throwing machie, containing 26,586 wheels, eredted at Derby; 
takes up one eighth of a mile; one water-wheel moves the reſt; and in 2% 
11226 hours it works 318,504,960 yards of organzine filk thread. 
- The South-Sea tcheme in England, begun April 7, was at its height at the end 
1727 K; of June, and quite ſunk about September 29. | | ; 
ins George dies, in the 68th year of his age; and is ſucceeded by bis only ſony 
George II. 8 e | 
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1772 The king of Sweden changes the conſiitutiorf of that kingdom. 
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Inoculation firſt tried on criminals with ſucceſs. 
| Ruſſia, formerly a dukedom, is now eſtabliſhed as an empire. | 
1732 Kouli Khan uſurps the Perſian throne, conquers the Mogul empire, and ret 
with 231,000,000 J. ſterling. EE 
Several public-ſpirited gentlemen begin the ſettlement of Georgia, in North 
America. | | | | 
1786 Captain Porteus having ordered his ſoldiers to fire upon the populace at the n 
cution of a fmuggler, is himſelf hung by the mob at Edinburgh, wi 
1738 Weſtminſter-bridge, conſiſting of fifteen arches, begun; finiſhed in 1750 at the 
expenſe of 589,0001. defrayed by parliament. as 
1739 Letters of marque iſſued out in Britain againſt Spain, July 21; and war declared 


October 23. - 8 
1743 The battle of Dettingen won by the Englith and allies, in favour of the queen of 
Hungary. | | | | ENT 
1744 War declared againſt France. Commodore Anſon returns from his VOyage round 
the world. | | 


1745 The allies loſe the battle of Fontenoy. 
The rebellion breaks out in Scotland, and the Pretenders army defeated by the 
| duke of Cumberland, at Culioden, April 16, 1746. 
1746 Britiſh Linen Company erected. | 
1748 The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which a reſtfution of all places taken during 
- the war was to be made on all fides. 0 5 | 
1749 The intereſt of the Britiſh funds reduced to three per cent. 
Britiſh herring fiſhery incorporated. | 

1750 Frederick, prince of Wales, father to his preſent majeſiy, died, 

Antiquarian ſociety at London incorporated, | 

1752 The new ſiyle introduced into Great Britain; the third of September being 

; counted the fourteenth. Ee” 

1753 The Britiſh muſeum erected at Montagu-houſe. 

Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce inſtituted in London. 

1755 Liſbon deſtroyed by an earthquake. | 2 | | 

1756 One hundred and forty-fix Engliſhmen are confined in the black hole at Calcutta, 
in the Eaſt Indies, by order of the nabob, and 123 ſound dead next morning, 

| Marine Society eſtabliſhed at London. | 

1757 Damien attempted to affaſſinate the French king. 

1759 General Wolfe is killed in the battle of Quebec, which is gained by the Engliſh, 

1760 King George II. dies October 25, in the 77th year of his age, and is ſucceeded 
by his prefent majeſty, who, on the 22d of September 1761, married the 
princeſs Charlotte, of Meeklenburgh Strelitz. | 

Blackfriars bridge, conſiſting of nine arches, begun; finiſhed 1770, at the ex- 
| penſe of 152,840 J. to be diſcharged by a toll. | 

1762 War declared azainſi Spain. 6 

Peter III. emperor of Ruſſia, is depoſed, impriſoned, and murdered, 
American philoſophical ſociety eſtabliſhed in Philadelphia. 
George Auguſtus Frederick, prince of Wales, born Aug. 12. 

1763 The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, France, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, concluded at Paris, Februery 10, which confirmed to Great Britain the 
extenſive provinces of Canada, Eaſt and Weſt Florida, and part of Louitans, 

| in North America; alfo the iſlands of Grenada, St. Vincent's, Dominica, and 

. Tobago, in the Weſt Indies. - | ; 

1754 The parliament granted 10,0001. to Mr. Harriſon, for his diſcovery of the longitude 
by his time-piece. | : 

1765 His majeſty's royal charter paſſed for incorporating the ſociety of artiſts. _ 

An act paſſed annexing the ſovereignty of the iſland of Man to the crown of Great 
Britain. N : 

1766 April 21, a ſpot or macula of the ſun, more than thrice the bigneſs of our carth, 
paſſed the ſun's centre. . | | 

1768 Academy of painting eſtabliſhed in London. 6 5 5 

Ihe Turks impriſon the Ruſſian ambaſſador, and declare war again that mee 

1771 Dr. Solander and Mr. Banks, in his majeſty's ſhip the Endeavour, lieut. 955 
return from a voyage round the world, having made ſeveral important di- 
coveries in the South Seas. | 

The Pretender marries, a princeſs of Germany, grand-daughter of Thomas, late 
earl of Ayleſbury. . ; ; 8 his 
The emperor of Germany, empreſs of Ruſſia, and the king of Pruſſia, = 5 
king of Pejand of great part of his dominions, which they divide among then 
ſelves, in violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties.- 55 3 
17773 Captain Phipps is ſent to explore the north pole; but, having made eigbt) 
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degrees; is in danger of wks locked up by the ice, and his attewpt to diſcos 
ver a paſſage in that quarter proves fruitleſs. _ 
1573 The Jeſuits expelled from the Pope” O dominions, and ſuppreſſed by his bull, 
Auguſt 25. 
The Engliſh Eaſt India Company having, by conqueſt or treaty, acquired the ex- 
tenſive provinces of Bengal, Orixa, and Bahar, containing fifteen millions of 
inhabitants, great irregularities are committed by their ſervants abroad; upon 
which government interferes, and Tends out judges, &6. for the better admi- 
niſtration of juſtice. 
The war between the Ruſſians and Turks proves diſgraceful to the athens who loſe 
the iſlands in the Archipelago, and by ſea are everywhere unſucceisul, 
1774 Peace is proclaimed between the Ruſſians and Turks. 
The Br'itith parliament having paſſed an act, laying a duty of three-pence per 
pound upon all teas imported into Ades, the coloniſts, conſidering this as 
a grievance, deny the right of a Britiſh parliament to tax them. 
Deputies from the ſeveral American colonies meet at Philadelphia, as the frſt 
general congrets, September 5. | 


returns 
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Firſi petition of congreſs to the king, November, | 
1775 April 19, The firſt action happens in America between the king's troops and the 


ofovincials at Lexington. 


y the 


uring | May 20, Articles of confederation and perpetual union between the American 
provinces. 
June 17, A bloody action at Bunker's Hill, between the roy al troops and the 
Ameriexts. | 


776 March 17, The town of Boſton evacuated by the king's troops. 
An auſureeſsfut attempt, in July, made by commodore Sir Peter Parker, and 
lieutenant-general Clinton, upon Charles Town, in South Carolina. 
The _— declare the American colonies free and independent ſtates, July 4. 
The Americans are driven from Long Iſland, New York, in Auguſt, witk great 
loſs, and great numbers of them taken oriſotiers; ; and the city of New York 
is afterwards taken poſſeſſion of by the king's troops. 


being 


alle, December 25, General Waſhington takes 900 of the Eeſſians . at Trenton. 
ug. Torture aboliſhed in Poland. | 
777 General Howe takes poſſeſſicn of Philadelphia. | 

Lieutenant-general Burgoyne is obliged to ſurrender his army, at Saratoga, in 
h, Canada, by convention, to the American army, under the command of- the 
ed generals Gates and Arnold, Oct. 17. 
the 778 A treaty of alliance ee at Paris between the French king and the thirteen 

united American colonies, in which their independence is acknow ledged 
5 by the court of France, February 6. | 
The remains of the earl of Chatham interred at the public expenſe in Weſtmin—- 
| ſter Abbey, June 9, in conſequence of a vote of parhament, 
The earl of Carliſle, William Eden, eiq. and George Johnfione, eſq. arrive at 
Philadelphia, the beginning of June, as commiſſioners for reſtoring peace be- 
. | tween Great Britain and America. 
he Philadelphia evacuated by the king's troops, June 18. 

25 The congreſs refuſe to treat with the Britiſh commiſſioners, unleſs the independ- 
5 ence of the American colonies were firſt acknowledged, or the king's fleet 
” and armies withdrawn from America. 
ts An t engagement fought off Breſt between the Engliſh fleet, under the command 

of admiral Keppel, and the French fleet under the command of count d'Orvil- 
liers, July 27. 
Bo Dominica taken by the rebel September 7. 
| Pondicherry ſurrenders to'the arms of Great Britain, October 17, 
h St. Lucia taken from the French, December 28, 
5 1779 St. Vincent taken by the French, June 17. 
Grenada taken by the French, July 3. 

X 1780 Torture in courts of juſtice aboliſhed in France. 

t, The Inquiſition aboliſhed in the duke of Modena's dominions. 

6. Admiral Rodney takes twenty-two fail of Spaniſh thips, January 8. 

The fame admiral alſo engages a Spaniſh fleet under the command of Don Juan 
de Langara, near Cape St. Vincent, and takes five ſhips of the line, one inore 

4 driven on ſhore, and another blown up, January 16. 

| Three actions between admiral Rodney and the count de Guichen, i in the Weſt 
S Indies, in the months of April and May; but none of them deciſive. 
: Charles Town, South Carolina, ſurrenders to Sir Henry Clinton, May 4. 


Penſacola, and the whole province of Weſt Florida, ſurrender-to the arms of the 
0 of 8 May 9. 
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1780 The pretended Proteſtant Aſſociation, eo the number of 50,000, go up to dhe 
Houſe of Commons, with their petition for the repeal of an ad paſſed in tavou; 
of the Papiſts, June 2. | ; 

That event followed by the moſt daring riots in the city of London and in South. 
wark, for ſeveral ſucceflive days, in which ſome Popiſh chapels are deſtrop eq 
together with the priſons of Newgate, the King's Bench, the | leet, "a 
private houſes, &. Theſe alarming riots are at length ſuppreſſed, by the in- 
terpoſition of the military, and many of the rioters are tried and executed ior 
felony. 

Five Engliſh Eaſt Indiamen, and fifty Engliſh merchant ſhips, bound for the Weg 

Indies, taken by the combined fleets of France and Spain, Auguſt 8. 

Earl Cornwallis obtains a ſignal victory over general Gates, near Cambden, in 
South Carolina, in which above 1000 American priſoners are taken, Aug. 16, 

Mr. Laurens, late preſident of the Congreſs, taken in an American packet, nez; 
Newtoundland, September 3. Ea 

Genera! Arnold deſerts the ſervice of the Congreſs, eſcapes to New York, and is 
made a brigadier-general in the royal ſervice, Sept. 24. | | 

Major Andre, adjutant-general to the Britiſh army, hanged as a ſpy at Tappan, in 
the province of New- York, October 2. 

Mr. Laurens is committed priſoner to the Tower, on a charge of high treaſon, Oct. 4, 

Dreadful hurricanes in the Weſt Indies, by which great devailation is made in 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Lucia, Dominica, and other iſlands, Oct. 3 and 10. 

A declaration of hoſtilities publithed againſt Holland, December 20. 5 

1781 The Dutch ifland of St. Euſtatia, taken by admiral Rodney and general Vaughan; 
February 3, retaken by the French, November 27. 

Earl Cornwallis obtains a victory, but with conſiderable loſs, over the Americans 
under general Green, at Guildford, in North Carolina, March 15, 

The iſland of Tobago taken by the French, June 2. : f 

A bloody engagement fought between an Engliſh ſquedron under the command of 
admiral Parker, and a Dutch ſquadron under the command of admiral Zoot- 
man, off the Dogger Bank, Auguſt 5. 

Earl Cornwallis, with a conſiderable Britiſh army, ſurrendered priſoners of war to 
the American and French troops, under the command of general Wathingtou 
and count Rochambeau, at York-town in Virginia, October 19. 

1782 Trincomale, on the ifland of Ceylon, taken by admiral Hughes, January 11, 

Minorca ſurrendered to the arms of the king of Spain, February 5. 

The iſland of St, Chrifopher taken by the French, February 12. 

The island of Nevis taken by the French, February 14. | 

Montſerrat taken by the French, February 22. | 

The houſe of commons addreſs the king againſt any further proſecution of offen- 
five war on the continent of North America, March 4; and reſolve, that that 
houſe would conſider all thoſe as enemies to his majeſty and this country, who 
ould adviſe, or by any means attempt, the further proſecutica of offentive 
war on the continent of North America, for the purpoſe of reducing the re- 
volted colonies to obedience by force. 5; 

Admiral Rodney obtains a ſignal victory over the French fleet, under the con- 
mand of count de Graſſe, near Dominica in the Weſt Indies, April 12. 

Admiral Hughes, with eleven thips, beat off, near the iſland of Ceylon, the 
French admiral, Suffrein, with twelve ſhips of the line, after a ſevere engage- 
ment, in which both fleets loſt a great number of men, April 13, 

The reſolution of the kouſe of commons relating to John Wilkes, eſq. and the 
Middleſex election, paſſed Feb 17, 1769, reſcinded May 3. 

The bill to repeal the declaratory act of George I. relative to the legiſlation of 
Ireland, received the royal affent, June 20, | 

The French took and deſtroyed the forts and ſettlements in Hudſon's Bay, Au- 
uſt 24. | 
The Spaniards defeated in their grand attack on Gibraltar, Sept. 13, 
Treaty concluded betwixt the republic ot Holland and the United States of Ame- 
rica, October 8. Fs | 
Proviſional articles of peace, figned at Paris between the Britiſh and American 
commiſſioners, by which the thirteen United American colonies. are acknos- 
ledged by his Britannic majeſty to be free, ſovereign, and independent ſtates, 
November 30. y 5 1 
1723 Preliminary articles of peace between his Britannie majeſiy and the kings of France 
and Spain, ſigned at Verſailles, January 20. | 
The order of St. Patrick inſtituted, February 5. | 
Three earthquakes in Calabria Ulterior and Sicily, deſtroying a great number of 
towas and inhabitants, February 5, 7, and 29th, | 
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Armiſtice between Great Britain and Holland, February 10, = 
Ratification of the definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, France, 
Spain, and the United States of America, September 3, 3 En 
1784 The city of London wait on the king with an addreſs of thanks for diſmiſſing the 
© coalition miniſtry, January 16. 8 9 | 
| The great ſeal ſtolen from the chancellor's houſe in Great Ormond-ſtreet, Mar. 24. 
The ratification of the peace with America arrived April 7. 2 
The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain and Holland, May 24. 
The memory of tlangel commemorated by a grand jubilee, at Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
May 26. | 0 | 
Proclamation for a- public thankſgiving, July 2. 
Mr. Lunardi aſcended in a balloon from the Artillery-ground, Moorfields, the 
firſt attempt of the kind in England, September 15. | 
The bill feaſts aboliſhed in Spain, except tor pious or patriotic uſes, by edict, 
November 14. | 
1785 Mr. Blanchard and Dr. Jefferies went from Dover to Calais in an air balloon, in 


about two hours, January 7. 

A treaty of confederacy to preſerve the indiviſibiſity of the German empire, en- 
tered into hy the king of Pruſſia, the eleQtors of Hanover, Saxony, and 
Mentz, May 29. -. | | | | 

M. de Roſier and M. Romain aſcended at Boulogne, intending to croſs the chan- 
nel; in twenty minutes the balloon tock fire, and the aeronauts came to the 
ground and were killed on the ſpot, 3 | 

The toll was taken off Elackfriars bridge. June 22. 

The preliminaries of peace were figued between the emperor and Holland, at 
Paris, Septen ber 20. ; 5 5 
The above powers ſigned the definitive treaty, and a treaty of alliance between 

France and the Dutch, on the 16th of November. | 

Dr. Seabury, an American miſhonary, was conſtituted biſhop of Connecticut, by 

tire non-juring Scotch prelates, Nov. 

1786 The king of Sweden prokibited the uſe of torture in his dominions. 

Cardinal Turlone, high inquiQor at Rome, was publicly dragged out of his car- 
riage by an incenſed multitude for his cruelty, and hung on a gibbet fitty feet 
high, ; | | 

Commercial treaty ſigned between England and France, September 26. 

471,000 l. 3 per cent, fivck transferred to the landgrave of Heſſe, tor Heſſia 
ſoldiers loſt in the American war, at 301. a man, Nov. 21. | 

Mr. Adams, the American amballſacor, preſented Dr. White of Pennſylvania, and 

Dr. Provoſt of New Yoik, to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, to be conſecrated 
biſhops for the United States They were conſecrated Feb. 4, 1787. 

3737 Mr. Burke at the bar of the houſe of lords, in the name of all the commons of 
Great Britain, impeached Warren Haſtings, late governor-general of Bengal, 
of high crimes and miſdemeanors, May 21. - 

The king, by letters patent, erected the province of Nova Scotia into a biſhop's 
ſee, and appointed Dr. Charles Inglith to be the biſhop, Aug. II. 

1788 Tn the early part of October, the firſt ſymptoms appeared of a ſevere diſorder, 
which afflicted our gracious ſovery,zn. On the ſixth of November they were 
very alarming, and on the thirteenth a form of prayer for his recovery was 

| ordered by the privy council. 

1789 His majeſty way pronounced to be in a ſlate of convaleſcence, February 17; and 
to be free from complaint, February 26. | 

A general thankſgiving for the king's recovery, who attended the ſervice at St, 
Paul's, with a great proceiſion, April 23. | | | | 

Revalutionin France, capture of the Baſtile, execution of the governor, &c, July 14. 

1790 Grand conſederation in the champ de Mars, July 14. 
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191 In conſequence of ſome gentlemen meeting to commemorate the French revoly- 
5 tion in Birmingham on the 14th of July, the mob aroſe and committed the 
5 moſt dangerous outrages for ſome days on the perſons and properties of many 
4 of the inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood, burning and Qeftroving - 
* meeting-houſes, private dwellings, &c. Peace aud ſecurity were at length 
5 Sy reſtored by the interpotition of the military power. | 
I 1792 The definitive treaty of peace was figned between the Britith and their allies, the 
3 Nizam and Mahrattas on one pait, and Tippoo Sultan on the other, March 
5 Igth, by which he ceded one half of his territorial poſſeſſions, and delivered 
| up two of his ſons to lord Cornwallis, as hoſtages for the fulfilment of the 
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treaty... 
Guflayus III. king of Sweden, died on the 29th of March, in conſequence of being 
aſlaſſinated by Ankerſtroom. . | 


& 
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1793 Louis XVI. aſter having receiv ed innumerable indignities from his 
brought to the ſcaffold, January 21, and had his head ſevered h 


people, * as 


y the 
tine, contrary to the expreſs laws of the new conſtitution, which had dee 


the perſon of the king inviolable. 
On the 25th of March, lord Grenville and count Woronzow ſigned a convent; 
at London on behalf of his Britannic majeſty and the empreſs of Ruſſia 0 
9 


1 
Na 


employ their forces, conjointly, in a war againſt France. Treaties were alf 
; entered into with the king of Sardinia and the prince of Heſſe Caffel, e 
The unfortunate queen of France, on the 16th of October, was conducted to the 
ſpot where Louis had previouily met his fate, and beheaded by the guillotine 

in the thirty-eighth year of her age. 

1794 On the firſt of June, The Britiſh fleet under the command of admiral earl Howe, 
obtained a fignal victory over that of the French, in which two thips were 
ſunk, one burnt, and fix-brought into Portſmouth harbour. 

1795 In conſequence of the rapid progreſs of the French arms in Holland, the princes; 
of Orange, the hereditary princeſs, and her infant ſon, arrived ut Yarmouth 
on the 19th of January. The Stadtholder landed at Harwich on the 20th, 

George prince of Wales married to the princeſs Caroline of Brunſwic, April 8. 
The trial of Warren Haſtings concluded on the 23d of April, when he was ac. 
quitted of the charges brought againſt him by the houſe of commons, 
1796 Lord Malmeſbury went to Paris in October, to open negotiations for a general 
peace; but returned Dec. 29, without having effected the object of his miſhon, 

1797 A fignal victory gained over the Spaniſh fleet by fir John Jervis, fince created 
ear] St, Vincent, February 14. 

An alarming mutiny on board the Channel fleet at Spithead, April 15. 

The nuptials of the prince of Wirtemberg and the princeſs royal celebrated at 
St. James's, May 18. 

Another alarming mutiny on board the fleet at Sheerneſs. 

Parker, the chief leader in this mutiny, executed on board the 8 at 
Blackſtakes, June 30. 

Lord Malmeſbury arrived at Liſle July 4, and opened a negotiation for a peace 
between England and the French republic, but again returned without effed— 
ing the object of his miſſion, September 19. 

A ſignal victory gained over the Dutch fleet by admiral Duncan, October 11, 

Peace between France and Auſtria definitively figned at Campo Formio, Oct. 17, 

A general thankſgiving for the late great naval victories. The king and the mem- 
bers of both houſes of parliament attended divine ſervice at St. Paul's i in grand 
proceſſion, Dec. 19, 

1798 A dreadful rebellion in Ireland, which was quelled, aſter 1 battles with the 
inſurgents, and much bloodſhed. | 

The glorious victory of admiral Nelſon at Aboukir, near the mouth of the Nile, 
in which nine French ſhips of the line were taken, and two burnt; only two 
eſcaping, which were aſterwards taken, Auguſt 1, 

1799 The war againſt France recommenced by the emperor; and the French driven 
out of almoſt all their conqueſts in Italy, by the Auſirians and Ruſſians unde: 
Suwarrow. 

Seringapatam taken by lieut.-general Harris, and Tippoo Sultan killed, May 4. 

The directorial government aboliſhed in France, and a new confitution framed, 

1 according to which Buonaparte is to be firſt conſul for ten years. 

1800 A horrid attempt made on the life of his majeſty by James Hadfield, a lunatic, 

who fired a piſtol at him from-the pit of Drury-lane theatre, May 15. 
The bill for a union with Ireland ſigned, July 2. 


MEN OF LEARNING AND GENIUS. 


N. B. By the Dates 1s imſilied the Time 3 the above Mriters died; but auſten that 
Period haſiſtiens not to be known, the Age in which they flouriſhed i is ſignified by Hl. 
Tie Names in Ttalics are thyſe who have given the beſt Engliſh Tranſlations, in- 
clufrve of School Books, 


Ref. Ch. | 

907 OMER, the firſt profane writer and Greek poet, flouriſhed, Pope. Cœriſler. 
854d, the Greek poet, ſuppoſed to Hee near the time of Homer. Cote. 

834 Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver, | - : 

600 Sappho, the Greek lyric poeteſs, fl, Fawkes, 

558 Solon, lawgiver of Athens. 

556 A&fop, the firſt Greek ſabuliſt, Crea. 


E 
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548 Thales, the firſt Greek aſtronomer and geographer. WO: 

497 Pythagoras, ſounder of the Pythagorean philoſophy in Greece, Nove. 
474 Anacreon, the Greek lyric poet. Fawkes. Addiſon, 

45H Aſchylus, the firſt Greek tragic poet. Potter. 

455 Pindar, the Greek lyric poet. Weſt. 


413 Herodotus of Greece, the firſt writer of profane hiſtory. Littlebury, Belee, 


: riſtophanes, the Greek comic poet, fl. Milte. 
5 2 che Greck tragic poet. Moodſiull. 
206 Sophocles, ditto. Franklin, Potter, 
Confucius, the Chineſe philoſopher, fl. | 
400 Socrates, the founder of moral philoſophy in Greece, 
391 Thucydides, the Greek hiſtorian, Smith, Hobbes. 
361 Hippocrates, the Greek phyſician, C!ifron, 
Democritus, the Greek philoſopher. 


359 Xenophon, ditto, and hiſtorian. Smirh, Spelman. Ajhly, Fielding. 


348 Plato, the Greek philoſopher, and diſciple of Socrates, Sydenham. 


336 Iſocrates, the Greek orator. Gillies. 
332 Aritftotle, the Greek philoſopher, and diſciple of Plato. Hobbes. 


313 Demoſthenes, the Athenian orator, poiſoned himſelf, Leland. Francts. 


288 Theophraſtus, the Greek philoſopher, and ſcholar of Ariſtotle. Budgel. 
285 Theocritus, the firſt Greek paſtoral poet, fl. Fawkes, 

277 Euclid, of Alexandria in Egypt, the mathematician, fl. R. Simon, 
270 Epicurus, founder of the Epicurean philoſophy in Greece. Dig. 
264 Xeno, founder of the ſtoic philoſophy in ditto. 

244 Callimachus, the Greek elegiac poet. Tytler, 

208 Archimedes, the Greek geometrician, 

184 Plautus, the Roman comic poet. Thornton. 

159 Terence, of Carthage, the Latin comic poet. Coma. 

155 Diogenes, of Babylon, the ſtoic philoſopher, | 

{24 Polybius, of Greece, the Greek and Roman hiſtorian. Hampton, 

3+ Lucretius, the Roman poet. Creech. 


44 Julius Czfar, the Roman hiſtorian and commentator, killed. Duncan. 


Diodorus Siculus, of Greece, the univerſal hiſtorian, fl. Booth. 
Vitruvius, the Roman architect, fl. | 
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43 Cicero, the Roman orator and philoſopher, put to death. CGurhries Me. math, 


Cornelius Nepos, the Roman biographer, fl. Rowe. 

34 Salluſt, the Roman hiſtorian. Gordon. Roſe. | 

30 Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus, the Roman hitiorian, fl. Spelman, 

19 Virgil, the Romau epic poet. Dryden. Pitt, Marton. | 
11 Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertias, Roman poets. Grainger. Dart. 
8 Horace, the Roman lyric and ſatiric poet, Francis. 
A. C. N | 8 | 

17 Livy, the Koman hiſtorian, Hay. 

19 Ovid, the Roman elegiac poet. Garth. | 

20 Celſus, the Roman philoſopher and phyſician, fl. Grieve, 


25 Strabo, the Greek geographer. 


33 Phedius, the Roman fabuliſt. Smart, . 
45 Paterculus, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Newceme. 
62 Perſius, the Roman ſatiric poet. Brewſter. 


/ 64 Quintus Curtius, a Roman hiſtorian of Alexander the Great, fl. Digby. 


64 Seneca, of Spain, the philoſopher and tragic poet, put to death, L' Eftrangee 


063 Lucan, the Roman epic poet, ditto. Rowe. 

73 Pliny the elder, the Roman natural hiorian. Holland. 

9% Joſephus, the Jewiſh hiſtorian, Aton. WD 

94 Epictetus, the Greek ftoic philoſopher, fl. Afrs. Carter. 

95 Quintilian, the Roman orator and advocate. Guthrie. 

96 Statias, the Roman epic poet. Levis. | 

93 Lucius Florus, of Spain, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. 

99 Tacitus, the Roman biſtorian, Gordon. Murthy. 

104 Martial, of Spain, the epigrammatic poet, Hay. 

Valerius Flaceus, the Roman epic poet. 

116 Pliny the younger, hiſtorical letters. AMelmoth, Orrery. 
11 Suctonius, the Koman hiſtorian. [ſughes. Thomſon. 
ho Plutarch, of Greece, the biographer. Dryden. Langhorne. 
128 Juvenal, the Roman ſatiric poet. Dryden. 
14) Ftolemy, the Egyptian geographer, mathematician, and aſtronomer, fl, 
lov Jallia, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Turnbull. > | 
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161 Arrian, the Roman hiitorian and philoſopher, fl. Nocke. 
167 Juftin, of Samaria, the oldeſt Chriſtian author atier the apoſtles, 
180 Lucian, the Roman philologer. Dim dale. Dryden. Franklin, 

Marcus Aur. Antoninus, Roman emperor and e Collier. mae 
193 Galen, the Greek philoſopher and phyfcian. = 
200 Diogenes Laertius, the Greek biographer, fl. 
229 Dion Caſſius, of Greece, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. 
254 Origen, a Chriſtian father, of Alexandria. | 

Herodian, of Alexandria, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Hart. 
258 Cyprian, of Carthage, ſuffered martyrdom. Mara, 
273 Longinus, the Greek orator, put to death by Aurclian, Sm77z4, 
320 Lactantius, a father of the church, fl 
336 Arius, a prieſt of Alexandria, Gnader of the ſet of Arians. 
342 Euſebius, the ecclefiattical hiftorian and chronologer, Hanmer, 
379 Baſil, biſhop of Ceſarea. =_ 
389 Groxory Nazianzen, biſhop of Contuntinople. 
397 Ambrole, bithop of Milan. 
415 Macrobius, the Roman grammarian, 
423 Eutropius, the Roman hintorian. 
524 Boetius, the Roman poet and Platonic philoſopher. Bellamy. Proper Redbath, 
529 Procopius, of Cæſarea, the Roman hiſtorian. Holcreft. 


Here ends the illuſtrious liſt of ancient, or, as they are ſtyled, Claſſic authors, ſor whom 
mankind are indebted to Greece and Rume, thoſe two great theatres of human glory ; 
but it will ever be regretted, that a ſmall part only of their writings have come to our 
hands. This was owing to the barbatous policy ot thoſe illiterate pagans, who, in the 
fiſth century, ſubverted the Roman empire, aud in which practices they vere joined 
ſoon after by the Saracens, or followers of Mahomet. Conſtantinople alone had eſcaped 
the rav ages of the barbarians; and to the few literati who ſheltered themfelves within 
its walls, is chiefly owing the preſervation of thoſe valuable remains of antiquity, To 
learning, civility, and refinement, ſacceeded worſe than Gothic ignorance—the ſuper— 
ſition and buffoonery of the church of Rome; Europe therefore produces few names 
worthy of record during the ſpace of a thouſand years; a period which hiſtorians, with. 
great propriety, denominate the dark or Gothic ages. 

The invention of printing contributed to the revival of tearning i in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, from which memorable æra a race of men have ſprung up in a new ſvil, France, 
Germany, and Britain; who, if they do not exceed, at leaſt equal, the greatef: geniuſes 4 
of antiquity. Of theſe our own countrymen have the reputation of the firſt my RR. 2 


whoſe names we ſhall finiſh our liſt. | 1 


a Y I IS tha ae 9 


A. 0. 
735 Bede, a prieſt of Northumberland; Hiſtory of the Saxons, Scots, &c. 


901 King Alfred; hittory, philoſophy, and poetry. 

1259 Matthew Paris, monk of St. Alban's; Hiſtory of England. 
1292 Roger Bacon, Somerſetſhire ; natural philoſophy. 

1308 John Fordun, a prieſt of Mearrs-ſhire; Hiſtory of Scotland. 
1400 Geoffry Chaucer, London, the father of Engliſh poetry. 
1402 John Gower, Wales; the poet. 
1535 Sir Thomas More, London, hiftory, politics, divinity. 
1552 John Leland, London; lives aid antiquities, 


1568 Roger Attbam, Yorkſhire; philology and polite literature. 
1572 Reverend John Knox, the Scotch reformer; Hiſtorv of the church of Scotland, 


1582 George Buchanan, Dumbartonſhire; Hiſtory of Scotland, Pſalms of David, po- 
litics, &c. 5 
1598 Edmund Spenſer, London; Fairy Queen, and other ee, 
| 1615—25 Beaumont and Fletcher; 59 dramatic pieces. 


1622 John Napier, of , 3 diſcoyerer of 3 
1623 William Cambden, London; hiftory and antiquities. 
1626 Lord Cbancellor Bacon, London; natural philoſophy aud literature in general, 
1634 Lord Chief juſtice Coke, Norfolk; laws-of England. | 
1638 Ben Jonſon, London; 55 dramatic pieces. 
1641 Sir Henry Spelman, Norfolk; laws and antiquities, 
1654 John Selden, Suffex , antiquities and laws. 
1657 Dr. William Harvey, Kent; diſcovered the circulation of the blood, 
_ Abraham Cowley, London; miſcellaneous poetry. 
+ John Milton, London; Paradiſe Loft, Regained, 25 various other | cent in 


verie and proſe. 
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1674 Hyde, earl of Clarendon, Wilthire; Hiſtory of the Civil Wars i a 
1675 James n mathematics, geometry, We N 9 
1677 Reverend Dr. Iſaac Darrow EL . : | x 

ſermons. » London; natural philofophy, mathematics, aud 


1680 Samuel Butler, Worceſterſhire; Hudibras, a bur! | 
* 8 8 | eſque : 
1685 Thomas Otway, Londen; 10 tragedies and coat — ems. 
1687 Edmund Waller, Bucks; poems, ſpeeches, letters Ke N 
1688 Dr. Ralph Cud worth, Somerſetſhire; Intellectual Syſtem 
1689 Dr. Thomas Sydenham, Dorfetſhire; Hiſtory As : 
1690 Nathaniel Lee, London; 11 tragedies, ye, 
Robert Barclay, Edinburgh; A eV" 
ns > ls pology for the Quakers 
1691 Honourable Robert Boyle; "ata and ; . 
© ! 3 a en | ER 5 
Sir George M*Keuzie, Dundee ; eee 2 e hy and theology, 
1694 John Tillotſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Halifax; 3 and. By” 
1697 Sir William Temple, London ; politics Sd polite eee ee, 

1701 John Dryden, Northamptonſhire; 21 tragedics and comedies ſat j | out 
1704 John Locke, Somerſetſhire; philoſophy, government * iric poems, Virgil. 
1705 John Ray, Effex; botany, natural ohilofoghy e eee ITIEN 
cbs Pe ty om ene een, eight e e . 

. Aſh. Cooper, earl of Shafteſbury; ; ES ED 
1714 Gilbert Burnet, Edinburgh, — E i | 
1718 Nicholas Rowe, Nenne q; Y3 igorx, biography, divinity, &c. 
1719 Rev. Jobn Fade Derbymire eee, eee. of Lucan's Pharſalia. 
oſeph Addiſon, Winmire: 8 7 a vey And at nom. < 
l ; Spectator, Guardian, poem liti 
1721 Matthew Prior, poems nas Koa ten and aſtronomy, 
1724 William Woolaſt 7 Wy DE | 
2589 m6 emo” eee Religion of Nature delineated. - 
1729 Revd. Dr. S Clarke No! ee eee eee, aſtronomy, optics, 
Sir Richard | * orwich; mathematies, divinity, &c. 
Steele, Dublin; four comed j 
William Congreve, — fven dramatic pie Tatler, Kc. 
1732 John Gay, Exeter; poems, fables ae ens ee 
1734 Dr. John Arbuthnot Mearub- Air and eleven dramatic pieces. 
1742 Dr. Edmund Halley ring 3 medieine, coins, politics. 
Dr. Richard Bentley Vorkthf o ee e, ieee 
1744 Alexander Pope, London ; poer en, 
1745 Kevd. Dr. Jonathan Swiſt 3 ee letters, tranſlation 5 
1746 Colin M. Laurin. e de, i > nj, politics, and letters. 
r a on W ra, view of Newton's philoſophy. 
, ghſhire; Seafons, and other poe fl : 
everend Dr. Iſa»2 Watts, South ; ther poems, five tragedies. 
ſermons, &c. „Southampton; logic, pailoſophy, pfalms, hxmas, 
Dr Francis Hut _”— | | | | 
7750 Wee. u cheſon, Ayrthire; ſyſtem of moral philoſophy. 
d Dr. Conyers Middleton, Vorkſhi ; 15 | 
Andrew Baxter, Oid Aberde Ms e e , Life of Cicero, &c. 
1751 Henry St. John, lord Polin; tes ee and natural philoſophy. 
: De. Ace e © as urrey ; philoſophy, metaphyſics, and politic 
1754 Dr. Richard Mead ae paths 1 ; anatomy of the human budy. 
2 Henry Fielding, GE ne plague, ſmall- pox, medicine, precept. 
737 Colley Cibber, London; 95 7. LYING Jones, joſeph Andrews, &c. 
1761 ihomas Sherlock, bitten of COTE „ 
Fenjamin Hoadly, les = 3 8 69 ſermons, &ec. 
Samuel Richard „ 1eftor; ſermons and controyerſy. 
tun, London; Grandif C lari 5 
Reverend Dr. lohn Leland Lon 1 fon, Clarifia, FOR | 
1765 Rev. Dy Bw Wh 5 i cathire; Anſwer to Deittical Writers. 
Robert Simpf RP 5 1k Thoughts, and other poems, three tragedie. 

* ! ſ Ng Glaſgow - Conic Secti 8 : P þ agedics, 
1768 Recd; Lawrence Shorms! bs 8 e Sections, Euclid, Apotlonius, 

1769 Robert Smith, Lincolnſhire; ermons, Sentimental journey, Triſtram Shandy. 
1770 Revd, Dr. Jortin; Life 2 e and opties. 2 
Dr. Mark Akendde „ Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and ſermons, 
: Dr. Tobias Smollet 'D . Tyne; poems. | 
1771 Thomas 7 umbartonſhire; Hiſtorv of Engl. „ : 
omas Gray, proſeff i gland, novels, t:anflation% 
1773 Phili proſeſſor of Moden Hiſtory, Cambridge; „ 2 
ailip Dormer Stanho l — yy dge; poems. 
Gee ; pe, ea'l of Cheſterfield ; letters. 
1774 Qn. ge lord Lyttelton, Worceſ rih: os 
774 Oliver Gotdſmith « yoems rihire; Hiſtory of England.“ 
- - Zachiny Fence $21 ps: oy and other piofes. N 
; , bit>--p of Kocheter; £ k 
1775 Dr, John Nen e ; Suey OO ne: on the New Teſtament, & c. 


Dr. John Fothergill, Yorkfhire ; philoſophy and medicine. | 
James Harris; Hermes, Philological Inquiries, Philoſophical 6 
1782 omas Newton, biſhop of Briſtol, Lichfield; Rn Sa on the Prophecies, and 
ther works. 
Sir John Pringle, Bart. Roxburghſhire; Diſeaſes of the Army. 


Henry Home, lord Kaimes, Scotland; Elements of Criticiſm, Sketches of the 
Hiftory of Man. 


1783 Dr. William Hunter, Lanerkſhire; 3 N | — 
Dr. Benjamin Kennicott, Dev ee Hebrew Bible, Differtations, &e, 


1784 Dr. Samuel Johnſon, Lichfield; Engliſh Dictionary, e eſſays, poetry, 
died December 13, aged 71. 


1785 William Whitehead, post- laureat; poems and plays. 


Revd. Richard Burn, LL. D. author of the Juſtice of Peace, Eecleſiaſtical Law, &c, | 
died November 20. ö 
Richard Glover, eſq. Leonidas, Medea, &c. died Nov. 25. | 
1786 Jonas Eanway, eſq. travels, miſcellauies, died September 5, aged 74. 
1787 Dr. Robert Lowth, biſhop of London; (criticiſm, divinity, grammar, died Nov. 8. 


Soame Jenyns, eſq. Internal Evidence of the Chriſtian Religion, and ather pieces, 
died December 18. 


* ans David Hume, e dl of ud: and effays. 
„ 45 by James F erguſon, Aberdeenſhire ; aſtronomy. 
3 1277 Samuel Foote, Cornwall; plays. 
= 779 David Garrick, Hereturd; plays, &c. 
1 Wiliem Warburton, biſhop of Glouceſter; Divine Legation of Moſes, and yz. 
We ious. other works. | 
| 34 2 1780 su William Blackſtone, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, e "Ty 
= 8 mentaries on the Laws of England. 
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1 1788 James Stuart, eſq. celebrated by the name of © Athenian Stuart,“ died Feb, 1. 

[ homas Gainiborough, eſq. the celebrated painter, died Auguſt 2. i 
| Thomas Sheridan, eſq. Eugliſh Dictionary, works on education, elocution, &c, | 
| died Aug, 14. 6 | 
| 1789 William Julius Mickle, eſq. Cumberland; tranſlator of the Luſiad, died Oct. 15. * 
i 1790 Dr. Will. Cullen, Scotland; Practice of Phyſic, Materia Medica, &c. died Feb. 5. 55 
| Benjamin Franklin, eſq. Botton, New England; e Natural Philoſophy, oh 
| miſcellanies, died April 17. 5 
Dr. Adam Smith, Scotland; Moral Sentiment, Inquiry into the Wealth of Ne- 4 
| tions, died April 17, 5 
f John Howard, eſq. Middleſex; Account of Priſons and Lazarettos, &c. 85 
ö Revd. Thomas Yarton, B.D. poet-laureat; Hiſtory of nn. Poetry, Poems, 15 
5 died April 21. 2 
. al Revd. Dr. Richard Price, Glamorganſhirez on Morals, Providence, Civil Liberty, 3 
1 Annuities, Reverſionary Payments, Sermons, &c. died Feb. 19, aged 68. 1 


Dr. Thomas Blacklock, Annandale; Poems, Conſolations from 1 and Re- 

vealed Religion, died July, aged 70. 
1792 Sir 2 Reynolds, Devonthire; Pretident of the Royal Academy of painting: 
iſcourſes on Painting deliv wo before the Academy, died Feb. 19, aged 65. 
1793 Revd. Dr. William Robertſon, Principal of the Univerſity of Edinburgh, and 
Hiſtoriographer to his majeſty for Scotland ; Hiſtory of Scotland, of the Reign 
of Charles V. Hiſtory of America, and Higorical Diſquiũtion concerning 

India, died June 11, aged 72. 


1794 Edward Gibbon, eſq. Surry ; Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, died January 16, 
1795 Sir William Jones, one of the judges of India, and prefident of the Aſiatic So- 
cigty; ſeveral law tracts, tranſlation of Itceus, and of the Moallakat, or {even . 
Arabian poems, and many valuable papers in the Afiatic Reſearches. 
1797 Edmund Burke, eſq. Sublime and Beautiful, Tracts on the French Revolution. 
1799 W. Melmoth ; Tranflations of Pliny's and Coons? s Letters, Fitzosborne's Letters, 
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